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LOOKOUT  MOUNTAIN,  AND  HOW  WE  WON  IT. 


ROOK,  LOOKOUT  aiOCSTALN. 


LOOKOUT  MOUNTAIN  is  properly  a con- 
tinuation of  the  range  of  mountains  which, 
beginning  in  Pennsylvania,  extends  in  a south- 
westerly direction  through  Virginia,  Tennessee, 
Georgia,  and  Alabama ; and  which  is  known  in 
the  east  as  the  Alleghanies,  in  the  west  as  the 
Cumberland,  and  in  the  south  as  Lookout 
Mountain.  The  range  would  be  an  unbroken 
chain  from  the  Susquehanna  to  the  Coosa,  from 
the  iron  and  coal  fields  of  Pennsylvania  to  the 
gold  region  of  Georgia,  if  it  were  not  for  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Tennessee  Kiver.  But  the  Ten- 
nessee River  is  a geographical  inconsistency. 
It  rises  in  one  range  of  mountains  to  immedi- 
ately force  its  way  through  another;  it  has  a 
general  direction  and  runs  for  many  miles  to 
the  south,  then  runs  as  many  to  the  west,  and 
then  again  twice  as  many  due  north  ; it  waters 
seven  States,  arid  floats  the  commerce  of  none ; 


it  flows  through  three  large  and  distinct  and  sep- 
arate valleys,  but  refuses  to  flow  placidly  through 
either.  Running  from  Virginia  through  East 
Tennessee  in  a southwesterly  direction  is  a 
great  valley  forty  or  fifty  miles  wide,  and 
which,  as  far  south  as  Chattanooga,  is  watered 
principally  by  this  Tennessee  River.  But  at 
Chattanooga  the  valley  makes  a sharp  angle 
and  runs  due  south,  widening  at  Rome  and 
running  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Naturally  it 
would  seem  that  the  Tennessee  River  should 
flow  through  this  valley  into  the  Gulf  ; but  at 
Chattanooga  it  encounters  several  isolated 
peaks  which  obstruct  its  way,  and  finally,  run- 
ning up  against  the  highest  and  most  abrupt  of 
them  ail,  it  is  rudely  turned  from  its  apparent- 
ly natural  course,  ami,  as  if  abashed  and  con- 
fused by  its  repulse  by  the  mountain,  creeps 
through  a narrow  gap  at  its  feet,  and  runs  u 
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very  undignified,  /.igzng  course  through  the 
neighboring  hills.  Unable  for  a long  time  to 
regain  the  composure  it  had  enjoyed  in  its  val- 
ley beyond,  it  performs  among  these  hilis  many 
queer  antics,  soeli  as  those  called  by  the  natives 
u sucks/1  boiling  pots,”  “ shoals,”  etc.,  and 
does  not  again  settle  down  into  a composed 
and  quiet  stream  until  it  has  found  at  Florence, 
Alabama,  nnot her  valley  route  northward . And 
even  then  so  confirmed  has  it  become  in  ir- 
resolution that  for  hundreds  of  miles  it  coquets 
with  the  Cumberland,  running  for  the  most  of 
the  way  arm  in  arm  with  that  more  dignified 
stream ; and  finally,  instead  of  joining  its 
waters  with  those  of  that  stream,  with  the 


same  fickleness  of  character  which  induced  it  to 
leave  its  beautiful  valley  route  to  the  Gulf,  it 
rushes  off  into  the  arms  of  the  strong  and  lusty 
Ohio,  which  hears  it  westward  to  the  Mississip- 
pi; into  which  absorbed  it  finally  reaches  the 
Gulf,  with  not  a particle  of  its  purity  or  its  blue-' 
ne>s  left  it. 

The  high  and  abrupt  barrier  which  is  chiefly 
instrumental  in  turning  the  beautiful  stream, 
which  is,  by-the-wav,  hardly  less  picturesque 
than  the  Hudson,  is  the  Lookout  Mountain 
which  we  began  by  alluding  to.  I have  called 
the  point  of  the  mountain  at  Chattanooga  an 
isolated  peak,  but  Lookout  Mountain  properly 
Is  no  extensive  range  extending  from  Chat- 
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tanooga  to  Gadsden,  n distance  of 
fifty  miles;  but  as  it  is  only  with  the 
peak  near  Chattanooga  that  we  have 
to  dot  as  that  which  our  soldiers  won, 
any  description  of  the  long,  narrow, 
high  wul)  of  limestone — the  sharp, 
hogback-shaped  ridge  whic  h goes  by 
the  same  name — is  needless. 

The  United  States  troop*  first  got 
possession  of  Lookout  Mountain  on 
September  D,  1863;  but  taking  only 
time  to  give  it  a passing  glance,  they 
pushed  on  in  pursuit  of  Bragg.  They 
reached  the  Chickamouga  ; and  here, 
finding  that  Bragg  was  not  running 
' ■ aw  ay  as  rapidly  as  they  supposed,  their 
attention  was  seriously  drawn  to  that 
,'vV  *pot  and  that  personage,  so  that  they 
! now  had  neither  time  nor  disposition 
y,  to  examine  Lookout  Mountain.  Sub- 
V;,,!  scqnently,  during  the  siege  of  Clmftn- 
'vV  tiooga,  their  attention  was  retained  by 
other  more  important  if  less  interest- 
' , ing  or  agreeable  objects.  If  they 
turned  toward  Lookout  then,  it  was 
only  to  see  the  puff  of  wliite  smoke 
from  the  hostile  cannons1  throats  on 
its  summit ; so  that  it  may  be  an  id 
'•V that,  before  the  famous  assault,  they 
' ' had  hardly  looked  at  the  mountain 
which  they  had  once  captured  with- 
1 ' out  a shot  and  relinquished  without 
an  effort.  At  any  rate,  it  was  not 
until  late  in  October,  1863.  when 
“ Fighting  Joe  Hooker,”  coming  to 
the  rescue  of  the  belcagured  garrison 
V • in  Chattanooga,  had  captured  three 
'v small  hills  in  Lookout  Valiev,  which 
.■  commanded  the  route  of  supplies  and 
saved  the  garrison  from  starving  (ns 
Thomas  had  threatened  they  should 
’ before  relinquishing  the  stronghold), 
thfll  the  commanders  and  troops  be- 
gan to  regard  Lookout  with  critical 
'*,  : or  covetous  eves.  Fortunately  for 
V their  purpose  (and  our  own)  the  best 
" < ' position  from  which  to  examine  it, 
either  with  an  artistic  or  a military 
eye,  is  from  the  very  positions  in  the 
. valley  which  Hooker  captured  ; and 
v;  here,  for  nearly  a month,  he  daily 
V;  studied  its  peculiar  conformation,  the 
ambition  to  assault  it  being  doubtless 
the  father  to  his  thoughts  and  the 
prompter  to  his  close  observance. 

Hooker’s  position  was  near  the 
point— Kosecrons,  in  his  report,  called 
a it  the  “ nose” — of  the  mountain,  where 
1 it  begins  (or  ends,  as  you  choose)  at 
the  Tennessee,  and  immediately  in 
the  shadow  of  the  frown — the  look  of 
defiance — which  ever  appears  on  the 
' brow  of  the  mountain.  Here,  where 
the  mountain  abruptly  rises  to  a height 
* of  fourteen  hundred  feet  above  the  riv- 
er, it  is  not  more  than  four  hundred 
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yards  in  width  at  its  base,  from  Lookout  Creek  on 
the  west  to  Chattanooga  Creek  on  the  ease  and 
less  than  eighty  yards  in  width  cm  the  summit. 
From  the  streams  which  bound  it  on  the  east 
and  west  the  mountain  rises  abruptly  for  eight 
hundred  feet,  rough,  gray  limestone  rocks  crop* 
ping  out  from  the  thin  soil  of  reddish  day,  ap- 
parently almost  washed  away  by  the  frequent 
rains  of  ages.  At  this  height  there  is  a singuWr 
change  in  grade  of  the  mountain s slope.  It  sud- 
denly becomes  almost  level,  and  there  is  a wide 
ledge,  or  “bench,”  a hundred  and  fifty  or  two 
hundred  feet  in  width,  which  extends  for  miles 
on  both  sides  of  the  mountain,  and,  although 
very  much  obstructed  by  huge  rocks  which 
have  fallen  from  the  mountain-sides  above,  is 
naturally  a nearly  level,  greensward,  made  rich 
in  soil  by  the  washings  of  the  mountain  ubove. 
It  is  a good  road,  over  which  the  pedestrian  has 
no  difficulty  in  passing,  and  which,  but  for  the 
obstructions  of  the  fallen  rocks,  would  be  prac- 


ticable for  wagons  and  artillery.  The  road 
across  the  nose  of  the  mountain  follows  this 
ledge  for  some  distance.  The  grade  of  the  rail- 
road is  far  below  it,  and,  almost  on  a level  with 
the  river  at  high  water,  is  cut  through  the  solid 
limestone  at  the  base  of  the  mountain. 

From  tins  ledge  or  li  bench,”  ascending,  the 
slope  of  the  mountain  again  becomes  abrupt, 
more  so  than  that  of  the  part  below  this  “half- 
way resting-point.”  Five  or  six  hundred  feet 
of  this  difficult  grade,  characterized  by  the 
same  outcropping  rocks  noticeable  nearer  the 
base,  brings  the  mountaineer  to  the  foot  of  the 
“ Palisades*’  which  crown  the  summit — a ridge 
of  dark,  cold,  gray  rocks,  bare  even  of  moss, 
which  rise  to  the  height  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet, 
overhanging,  arch-like,  the  beholder  who  looks 
up  at  them  from  their  base;  and  which,  seen 
from  the  volley,  have  the  appearance  of  a crown 
encircling  h human  brow,  for  the  profile  of  the 
mountain  at  the  Tennessee  Is  not  unlike  the 
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and  advmturous  battle  of  Lookout  Mountain 
above  clouds  of  his  own  manufacture. 

The  plan  of  the  battle  was  unique,  original, 
and  daring.  A small  force  under  General  Pe- 
ter B.  Osterhaus  was  ordered  to  make  a feint 
upon  the  enemy’s  rifle-pits  at  the  point  and  near 
the  western  base  of  the  mountain,  while  the 
commands  of  Generals  Geary,  Crufts,  and  Whit- 
taker moved  up  Lookout  Valley  until  they  were 
a mile  in  rear  of  the  enemy’s  position;  these 
troops  then  ascended  the  side  of  the  ridge  until 
the  head  of  the  column  reached  the  Palisades, 
and  formed  in  line  of  battle  at  right  angles  with 
them,  the  whole  facing  to  the  north.  The  cen- 
tre of  this  line  ran  across  the  level  sward  or 
44  bench”  of  the  mountain,  and  could  move  with 
little  difficulty.  Having  thus  formed,  the  right 
brigades  somewhat  advanced,  they  were  order- 
ed to  move  rapidly  northward ; and  while  Os- 
terhaus made  a sharp  attack  as  a feint  on  the 
works  directly  in  his  front,  Geary  and  the  oth- 
ers appeared  in  the  rear  of  the  rebel  line,  and 
between  their  first  and  second  line  of  defenses. 
Surprised  at  being  thus  taken  in  flank  and  rear, 
the  rebels  precipitantly  abandoned  their  works 
and  fled  around  the  “nose”  to  the  other  side 
of  the  mountain,  but  were  60  nearly  cut  off  and 
so  closely  pursued  that  they  lost  thirteen  hun- 
dred prisoners  and  small -arm9,  and  several 
pieces  of  artillery.  Hooker  pushed  forward  in 
pursuit,  and  still  hugging  the  base  of  the  44  Pal- 
isades” with  his  right,  swung  his  left  and  centre 
around  the  ridge  of  the  “nose”  of  the  mount- 
ain, and  with  his  command  moving  southward 
instead  of  northward,  attaq^ed  the  rebel  works 

above  the  clouds,  ”,  as  Hooker’s  as- 
sault of  Lookout  was  happily  called 
by  General  Montgomery  Meigs,  was 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  tactical 
operations  ever  accomplished.  The 
title  given  it  by  General  Meigs  is  a 
decidedly  poetical  one,  but  has  fully 
as  much  truth  as  poetry  in  it ; not 
only  did  Hooker  fight  above  the 
clouds,  but  he  manufactured  the 
clouds  in  order  that  he  might  fight 
above  them.  During  the  night  be- 
fore the  engagement  (November  24, 

1863)  a slight,  misty  rain  had  fallen, 
and  when  the  sun  rose  next  morn- 
ing, cold  and  dull,  the  fog  hung 
heavily  over  the  river,  and  drifting 
slowly  southward,  enveloped  the 
mountain  and  admirably  served  as  a 
convenient  mask  to  Hooker’s  move- 
ments. As  the  day  advanced,  how- 
ever, the  fog  began  to  lift,  and  was 
fast  disappearing  when  the  heat  of 
battle  was  reached.  Then  the  smoke 
of  musketry  and  artillery  mingling 
with  the  mist,  the  clouds  grew  heavy 
again,  and  settled  down  close  upon 
the  mountain,  so  that  at  one  time 
they  hid  the  contending  forces  from 
the  view  of  those  in  the  valley ; and 
thus  Hooker  literally  fought  the  bold 


upper  half  of  the  human  face.  Early  risers  in 
Hooker’s  camp  used  frequently  to  discover, 
hanging  about  this  head,  a light  cloud  of  mist, 
which  would  gradually  rise  as  the  day  grew 
brighter  and  w'armer;  and  when  the  rising 
sun’s  rays  were  reflected  on  the  gray  rocks,  and 
the  cloud  of  mist  floated  above  the  44  Palisades” 
like  streaming  locks  of  white  hair,  it  required 
but  little  of  the  poetical  imagination  to  discover 
the  resemblance  to  a gilded  crown  on  an  old 
man’s  brow.  If  there  was  any  thing  in  the 
configuration  of  the  mountaiif  to  dispel  this 
joint  illusion  of  the  eye  and  imagination  it  was 
the  fact  that  the  “head”  was  “too  long”  (no 
matter  how  venerable-looking),  for  the  Pali- 
sades which  formed  the  brow,  the  ledge  or 
bench  which  resembled  the  bridge  of  the  nose, 
and  the  peculiar  slope  which  was  the  nose  it- 
self, extended  in  the  same  manner  and  shape 
many  miles  southward ; and  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach  the  gray  rocks  of  the  44  Palisades,” 
crowning  the  mountain  as  if  intended  to  be  a 
natural  barrier  to  its  summit,  were  seen  forever 
frowning  with  angry  scorn  on  the  peaceful  val- 
leys on  either  side,  which  had  so  ignominiously 
surrendered  themselves  to  the  invading  hosts. 

But  pride  must  ever  have  a fall,  and  Lookout 
was  soon  humbled.  It  is  fortunate  that  the  way 
in  which  Hooker  scaled  the  mountain  has  been 
well  preserved  in  painting  and  in  print,  or  pos- 
terity, looking  on  the  battle-field,  would  be  cer- 
tain to  doubt  the  story  as  a legend — one  of  the 
many  fables  of  history — or  else  conclude  that 
Hooker  and  his  men  were  giants,  to  haveimrled 
an  enemy  from  such  a position.  The  44  battle 
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spects  life  in  Camp  Harper's  Weekly  was  roujh 
laborious,  fatiguing  — every  thing  in  fact  but 
uninteresting  ami  slow.  Its  vicinity  was  rite 
chosen  scene  of  the  innumerable  picnics  of  ihe 
army  chivalry  and  beauty  (for  after  the  siege 
was  ended  the  latter  gathered  there  in  great 
profusion  of  numbers  and  charms)  * and  daily 
groups  of  officers  and  tlieir  wives  were  to  be 
seen  reveling  on  the  4{  Palisades”  jast  above,  or 
dancing  on  the  level  sward  at  the  “ White 
House.”  just  below.  Besides,  tbe  camp  was  lo- 
cated near  the  pathway  from  Chattanooga  to 
the  summit,  which  the  soldiers,  avoiding  the 
long  Summertown  road,  haft  beaten  not  for 


sudden  and  unexpected  wind  and  rain  storms, 
and  it  was  no  pleasant  job  to  rouse  up  from 
slumber  at  midnight  and  pitch  them  anew. 
There  was  plenty  of  fresh  water  too.  At  the 
“White  House”  a magnificent  spring  of  cool, 
clear,  crystal  water  burst  from  the  side  of  tbe 
mountain,  and  formed  a little  lake  in  a large 
basin  which  the  owner  of  the  house,  with  more 
than  the  usual  Southern  appreciation  of  tbe 
goodness  of  nature,  had  cut  in  a huge  lime- 
stone rock  near  by  where  the  water  flowed  from 
the  mountain-side.  But  pure  air  and  fresh  wa- 
ter do  not  constitute  nil  the  blessings  or  ne- 
cessities of  life,  and  otherwise  than  in  these  re- 
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summit,  or  in  search  of  trophies  on  the  battle- 
field. 

The  White  House — a small  but  handsome 
cottage,  built  on  the  u bench”  of  the  mount- 
am  (it  belonged  to  a mail  named  Carlin,  and 
in  the  i%  battle  above  the  clouds"’  was  finally 
carried  by  troops  under  a general  with  the 
•uune  cognomen) — early  fell  a prey  to  this  pas- 
sion for  battle  trophies  which  possessed  the 
army  at  this  time,  ft  had  been  the  scene  of 
the  hardest  contest  of  tha»field5  was  General 
Geary’s  head-quarters  the  night  of  the  battle, 
and  the  only  hospital  we  had  on  the  field ; it  was 
therefore  of  great  interest,  and  was  consequently 
stripped  of  every  thing  of  the  slightest  value  or 


interest.  When  the  Glob  left  camp  the  “ White 
House”  was  in  mins.  The  sort  of  trophies  most 
in  vogue  among  the  soldiers,  however,  were  lau- 
rel roots.  Laurel  bushes  grew  in  great  plenty 
on  the  side  of  the  mountain.  The  roots  of  these 
shrubs  are  large  and  knotty,  and  when  first  taken 
out  of  the  ground  are  so  soft  and  succulent  that 
they  can  be  readily  carved  with  a penknife  into 
any  form  desired.  When  they  area  short  time 
exposed  to  the  air  or  sun  they  harden  and  con- 
tract without  cracking.  The  men  of  the  army 
used  to  make  pipc-bdwla,  thimbles,  drinking- 
cups,  whistles,  and  many  other  like  articles,  or- 
namenting them  by  inlaying  them  with  bits  of 
the  white  and  black  walnut  and  red  cedar, 
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i he  scene  hy  description  or  drawing;  enthusi- 
asm congeals  at  the  end  of  the  pen,  and  the 
pencil  is  confused  by  the  myriad  outlines  which 
present  themselves.  Rhetoric  and  drawing  are 
at  once  abandoned  in  disgust.  The  only  way 
to  get  an  idea  of  the  peculiar  scene  is  for  each 
to  behold  it  for  himself. 

Standing  under  the  old  rebel  flag-staff  which 
our  troops  found  on  the  Palisades  one  begins  to 
understand  why  the  old  forgotten  Indian  name 
of  the  mountain  has  been  changed  into  that  of 
Lookout.  You  liientUy  lookout  upon  the  world ; 
as  far  as  the  eve  cau  reach  in  every  direction 
alternate  mountains  and  valleys  succeed  each 
other?  and  the  distinguishable  landscape  em- 
braces parts  of  six  States  of  the  Union — Ala- 
bama, Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  and  Georgia.  Ench  separate  and  dis- 
tinct range  of  the  Cumberland  and  Alleghanies 
are  visible;  and  through  the  dim  and  misty  at- 
mosphere the  tall  peaks  of  the  Smoky  Mount- 
ains of  North  Carolina,  ef  hereali/ed  hy  distance, 
are  seen  indistinctly  cut  against  the  blue  horizon. 
The  Tennessee  River  is  visible  for  thirty  miles 
to  the  right  and  left,  looking  in  the  obscure 
distance,  as  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  fourteen 
hundred  feet  below  the  observer's  stand-point, 
"like  a narrow  strip  of  sky-blue  ribbon,  or  a long 
silvery  cord  dropped  carelessly  among  the  green 
hills.  No  hum  is  heard  from  the  villages  below ; 
Rossville  looks  like  a country  villa  rather  than  a 
village;  of  Wauhaiclne  nothing  remains  but  a 
dilapidated  - perhaps  nothing  more  ever 

existed ; and  tfllrbnly  distinguishable  objects  in 
Chattanooga  are  the  mud  fortresses  which  sur- 
round it  and  the  vast  city  c»f  the  dead  on  Cem- 
etery Ilill  in  its  eastern  suburbs.  On  the  left 
one  looks  down  cm  Raccoon  Mountain — rude 
and  uncultivated,  bleak  hills— -and  turns  with 
more  concern  and  interest  an  observant  eye  to- 
ward Lookout  Valley,  and  searches  out  the  po- 
sition which  Hooker  held  before  the  battle  of 
the.  mountain — the  three  hills  which  gave  to  his 
line  its  impregnability  to  rebel  assault  looking 
laughably  insignificant  in  the  distance  below. 


Rr.HCL  FLAO-$T.*jr*  on  tookOpT  mountain. 

which  also  grow  in  great  profusion.  At  one 
time  the  whole  of  the  army  encamped  at  Chat- 
tanooga may  be  said  to  have  been  employed  in 
hunting  for  laurel.  One  of  the  Club  at  Camp 
IIarper’s  Weekly  somewhat  astonished  a group 
of  these  “ laurel  hunters’*  one  day  by  gravely  in- 
forming them  that  an  order  had  been  issued  that 
no  more  laurels  should  be  taken  from  Lookout 
Mountain. 

“Why  not?r’  queried  one  of  the  most  as- 
tounded of  his  hearers. 

“Because  it  has  been  settled  that  nil  the 
hutrels  of  Lookout  belong  to  Hooker  and  his 
men.*’ 

Nevertheless  the  laurel-hunting  and  the  tro- 
phy manufacture  continued. 

From  the  heart  of  Chattanooga  by  the  way 
of  the  Sinmuertown  road  to  the  summit  of 
Lookout  is  a distance  of  seven  miles.  During 
the  siege  tin  old  rusty  02-pounder  on  the  north- 
ernmost edge  of  the  Palisades  used  to  throw  a 
solid  shot  into  the  centre  of  the  town  ; and 
\* triangulating"  one  day  General  Thomas's  en- 
gineer discovered  that  the.  peak  of  the  mount- 
ain was  just  two  and  three  quarter  miles  in  an 
air  line — “as  a bird  would  fly" — from  the 
Crutch  held  House.  The  air  line  is,  of  course, 
impracticable ; the  shortest  available  route  — 
that  of  the  “laurel  hunters'* — is  not  less  than 
six  miles,  and  must  be  done  on  foot;  so  tHe 
tourist  to  Lookout  is  advised  to  take  the  Sum- 
mertown  route  to  the  “Palisades.’*  He  will  be 
amply  repaid  for  the  fatigues  and  delays  of  that 
route  hy  the  view  which  will  greet  him  from  the 
.summit.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  reproduce 
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More  than  ever,  looking  thus  down 
upon  the  field,  does  one  wonder  how 
Lookout  was  ever  captured,  and  be- 
gins to  doubt  the  record  ilia!  tells 
iku  10,000  humans  carried  it  with  a 
1*:< ss  of  000  men. 

Numerous  but  not  various  are  the 
natural  objects  of  interest  bn  the  top 
of  Lookout ; thev  are  chiefly  curious- 
ly shaped  rocks,  to  which  new  and 
amended  names  and  legends  have 
im<n  attached  since  the  battles  oc- 
curred. The  “Devil's  Pulpit"  is  the 
rne  now  given  to  a small  heap  of 
lib  estotte  rocks  from  which  huge 
pieces  have  been  detached  and  hurled 
down  the  mountain-side,  ami  which 
wit*  formerly  known  as  “Pulpit 
Kv*  k/‘  It  now  has  a new  legend  as 
well  as  a new  name,  and  it  is  thus 
related ; In  1803,  shortly  before  the 
defeat  of  Bragg  by  General  Grant  at 
Chattanooga,  Jgflerson  Davis  visited 
■ rebel  camps  in  front  pf  the  town, 
ind  of  course  ascended  Lookout 
Mountain,  in  order  to  survey  the  po- 
rtion of  the  “ Yankees^  to  better  ad- 
y&huigo 


The  summit  of  lluvmount- 
oio  was  at  that  time  garrisoned  by  a 
p»  ition  of  the  division  of  the  rebel 
GeOerai  Stevenson.  This  eonmtond 
had  been  captured  in  the  July  previ- 
ous at  Vicksburg  and  paroled,  and 
were  now'  placed  in  active  service 
again  without  having  been  duly  and 
regularly  exchanged.  There  were 
M nit?  fears  felt  among  the  troops  that 
under  these  circumstances,  if  they 
Mere  captured  with  arms  in  their 
bar  ds,  they  would  he  shot,  and  great 
dv.^fttifcfaction  prer ailed  in  the  com- 
rrjfiud,  Davis  was  urged  while  on 
the  mountain  to  offer  some  explana- 
tion of  the  troubles  about  the  ex- 
change. In  answer  to  these  requests, 
*>od  the  call  of  the  troops  for  a speech, 
Davis  mounted  “Pulpit  Rock"  and 
made  a speech  of  several  minutes 
duration,  in  which  he  explained  away 
the  difficulty,  and  then  indulged  in  a 
flight  of  fancy  as  to  w hat  Bragg  Was 
gohig  to  do,  when  the  proper  time  ar- 
rived, in  the  way  of  scattering  the  vile 
invaders  who  ravaged  the  beautiful 
valley  below'.  Ever  since  “Pulpit 
flock"  has  been  not  inappropriately 
known  ns  the  “ Devil  s Pulpit/* 
year  by  this  formation  is  another 
Curiously  shaped  rock  known  as  “Sad- 
dle Rock,’*  from  a fancied,  or  at  least 
» very  slight,  resemblance  to  a 
“51‘Clellan  saddle-tree/’  A consid- 
erable exercise  of  the  imagination  is 
required  to  discover  the  likeness. 
This  formation,  like  “Pulpit  Rock,*' 
is  of  limestone,  hut  instead  of  being 
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when,  in  the  dusk  of  evening,  the  camp-fires  of 
the  Union  troops  revealed  the  positions  which 
Hooker  had  seized  and  was  fortifying,  the  im- 
portance of  the  success  which  the  Union  com- 
mander had  attained  flashed  upon  Longstrect’s 
mind  in  an  instant,  and  he  saw,  in  the  seizure 
of  Wauhatcbie  by  Geary,  the  virtual  relief  of 
the  besieged  garrison  of  Chattanooga.  He  at 
once  communicated  with  Bragg,  and  on  ex-  j 
plaining  the  altered  situation  to  that  officer, 
the  latter  at  once  directed  Longstreet  to  at- 
tack Geary  and  drive  him  back  at  all  hazards.  ! 
Longstreet  returned  to  his  position  on  “ Signal 
Hock,”  and  soon  heQ  his  troops  in  readiness  to 
descend  from  their  position  on  the  mountain, 
and  assault  GeAry  at  Wauhatchie.  From  his 
position  on  “Signal  Rock”  Longstreet  directed  ! 
the  assault  by  signals,  and,  singularly  enough, 
to  this  very  circumstance  he  owed  his  defeat,  j 
Geary's  force  was  totally  inadequate  to  contend 
with  the  superior  forces  of  the  enemy,  and  but 
for  the  fact  that  Geary's  signal-officers  could 
read  the  rebel  signals,  he  must  have  been  over- 
whelmed and  driven  from  the  position.  For 
some  months  previous  to  this  battle  our  sig- 
nal-officers had  been  in  possession  of  the  rebel 
signal  code,  and  hence  the  flaming  torches  of 
Longstreet’s  signal-officers  on  Signal  Rock" 
revealed  to  Geary  every  order  given  to  the 
rebel  troops  advancing  against  him.  He  was 
thus  made  aware  of  Longstreet's  plan  of  attack, 
wag  enabled  to  anticipate  and  meet  every  move- 
ment of  the  rebels,  and,  thus  forewarned,  so 
employed  his  small  force  by  concentration  in 
the  critical  part  of  the  field  at  the  critical  mo- 
ment of  attack  that  he  repulsed  every  assault 
which  was  made,  either  by  counter-charges  or 
rapid  flank  movements.  After  repeatedly  throw- 
ing themselves  against  Geary's  force  in  vain, 
the  Confederates  drew  off  discomfited.  Daring 
the  whole  battle  the  flaming  torch  of  Longstreet 
flashed  orders  that  showed,  after  each  repulse, 
his  increased  desperation,  and  finally,  much  to 
Geary’s  gratification,  he  saw  it  signal  the  recall. 
All  the  while  the  figure  of  Longstreet  on  “ Sig- 
nal Rock,"  standing  out  boldly  against  the  dark 
back-ground,  was  plainly  visible  in  the  glare  of 
the  signal  torches  to  the  combatants  below. 

As  the  Tennessee  is  a geographical  incon- 
sistency so  is  Lookout  Mountain  a geological 
anomal^  On  its  summit,  fourteen  hundred 
feet  above  the  Tennessee  River  and  the  genenf! 
level  of  the  country,  there  is  a plateau  of  rich 
soil  and  large,  fertile  tracts,  which,  but  for  the 
lack  of  enterprise  on  the  part  of  the  settlers, 
might  just  as  well  be  large,  fertile  farms  under 
thorough  cultivation,  and  annually  producing 
not  only  grapes,  but  corn,  wheat,  rye — all  the 
cerealia  in  fact ; and  there  are  even  rich  mead- 
ow lands  for  growing  hay.  But  the  laborers 
are  few,  though  the  farms  are  there  in  plenty ; 
their  distance  above  the  markets  as  well  as  from 
them — the  fact  of  the  Tennessee  being  unnavi- 
gable  and  railroad  transportation  dear  and  in- 
adequate, producing  the  latter  difficulty — have 
deterred  even  the  most  enterprising  among  the 


Southern  “ poor  whites'*  from  locating  on  the 
mountain.  When  the  work  of  rebuilding  Chat- 
tanooga and  completing  its  fortifications  began, 
in  1864,  several  enterprising  Yankees  built  saw- 
mills on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  and  reaped  for- 
tunes by  sawing  the  timber  which  there  abounds ; 
but  as  soon  as  the  barracks  for  the  Government 
troops  were  finished  these  enterprises  failed, 
and  little  has  since  been  done  either  in  that  line 
or  tilling  the  land.  Nevertheless  the  fact  re- 
mains that  on  this  mountain-side  are  magnifi- 
cent and  boundless  vineyards,  and  on  its  sum- 
mit endless  farm  tnd  timber  lands,  which  only 
require  cultivation  and  care  to  become  produc- 
tive and  valuable. 

In  fact  the  whole  table-land  of  East  Tennes- 
see is  extremely  rich  and  valuable,  and  its  re- 
sources are  not  less  numerous,  valuable,  and  at- 
tractive than  those  of  any  State  in  the  Union. 
The  mountains  are  high,  but  their  climate  is 
not  extremely  cold,  and  their  summits  are  never 
covered  with  snow  for  more  than  three  mopths 
in  the  year,  and  seldom  so  long,  and  not  always 
constantly  from  the  opening  to  the  close  of  win- 
ter. Though  the  soil  is  of  course  inferior  to 
that  of  the  valleys,  it  is  highly  adapted  for  graz- 
ing purposes,  and  produces  corn  and  wheat  in 
large  proportions  to  the  acre.  The  natural  pas- 
tures of  these  summits  afford  grass  for  horses, 
mules,  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs  in  such  plenty 
that  the  herds  have  to  be  cared  for  by  the  form- 
ers only  during  a winter  not.as  long  or  as  se- 
vere as  that  of  New  England  or  the  Middle 
States.  The  mean  temperature  of  Knoxville 
is  the  same  as  that  of  Philadelphia.  Wool- 
growing has  long  been  a profitable  occupation, 
and  thousands  of  sheep  find  pasturage  on  the 
mountain-sides  and  summits  as  well  as  in  the 
valleys.  Before  the  war  Tennessee  raised  more 
mules  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union,  and, 
with  Kentucky,  supplied  the  whole  cotton-grow- 
ing South  with  pork  and  beef.  These  same 
mountain  districts  produce  not  only  grapes  but 
fruit  of  all  kinds,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  best 
kinds  of  apples,  pears,  peaches,  etc.,  is  largely 
pursued  in  connection  with  grain-growing.  In 
short,  unlike  almost  every  other  mountain  re- 
gion, East  Tennessee  is  a thoroughly  agricultur- 
al district. 

And  yet  the  mineral  wealth  of  this  boundless 
mountain  region  is  exhaustless.  Moreover,  it 
is  as  yet  almost  entirely  undeveloped,  and  so 
anxious  aVe  proprietors  to  attract  immigration 
to  that  part  of  the  country  that  great  iron  mines 
and  vast  marble  quarries  are,  to  a certain  extent, 
thrown  open  to  all  who  will  work  them.  Rich 
veins  of  iron  ore  are  found  in  nearly  every  county 
of  Eastern  Tennessee,  copper  abounds  in  many, 
and  nitre  is  found  in  hundreds  of  caves  of  all 
dimensions  distributed  throughout  the  State. 
Professor  Safford  says  that  a largo  portion  of 
the  coal  area  of  the  Union  “is  found  in  East 
Tennessee.  The  coal  of  good  quality,  and  in 
beds  thick  enough  to  be  profitably  worked,  is  at 
least  equal  in  the  aggregate  to  a solid  stratum 
eight  feet  thick  and  coextensive  with  the  table- 
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Step*!,  jBi)d;  hence  equal  in  extant  to  four  Alton-  - jsldefutitp 
*iunL  fetor  bumlred.  ftpmre  mite*.  or,  fu  utfmr  dmenm 
words,  equal  in  volume  in  a Mdid  block  of  cod  ham*  of 
digftffeei  high*  twenty  • mil?#  wideg'ami  two  Jam- '/  iuo*t  m I 
dreti  and  fcwtiuty  miles  long/*.  iron  in  found  run  beautiful 
rigUoristo  the  coaJ.bodSj  thus  adding  by  it*  sit-  m grand 
nation  to  its  value ; anil  An^Utng  tunnscejf  ftre  rixonites 
quite  nmneroua  in  East;  Tnnns'^e.  Muride  hursts  ft* 
an d build in  g - stone  cj ua rrie**  akoii  nd  j <md  the-  outr  alini 
Ci«|>itol  at:  Washington,  and  the  '{state;  J$uu«e$  : clearly  *’ 
uf  iiklo  and  Severn  1 >uf  the  Southern  Sfute^.jwe  efhnr  am 
largely  biiilt  df  Tennessee  nmr Me.  Lime,  ^mrl/  v tjotfv  ■ ; 

*aJr,  lead,  date,  tend  ^arfbus  other  iin-  To  rea 
porta n t minerals  ihinitii 1 )n  p a li  jirotuskm -r  and  J fho  fa* 9 1 


tituihmned;  TW  valley  hm.?orriw  and  niontqhm  • tu  which  ilnrwufw  bursts  from  if*  ohriby  »»*;■.- 
plateaus  are  alike  rich  in  soil,  in  finder,  in  \v'%  \ifaz*  md  tenves  <ho  imp^ii.cifMdc  darknev  -• 
ter— in  t«il  that  amices  and  charms,  save,  ami  h*  HdumHue^  pa^ngc  ter  the  KgS/f 

except  in  tocidiy  and  culture;  The 1 ’thadvil.  ppptf/H  by 

nessefiiim,  Khe  the  great  majority  of  the  Smnh.- i fjd*  rwH . by  v»  matte  bridge  d nnixmm.do  .m- 
urn  people.  arc  deticient  in  culture,  and  perinu^  ■ pounce  ?Vd  OUWrui  pnq«>ruqns.. ; . yjt  r*  on- 
i n uj d u stry^  em c r p r is e , ami  energy. , 1’hey /»a*I3y  1 tutelary  to  cross  this**  hbwgptte;  io  tfea/W  ;dn* 
need  a wholesome  solbtkm  of  >«nkee  and  for-  k^e  tim  deiteemte  i*£  ^Wgruifmte  krcjte 

cigri  enterprise,  thrift,  economy..;  and  jtertefet-  ’ fdr  med  l»v  nature  in  the  rocks  todlkleiftom  uf 
ance, iu  tuake  them  a new  people,  anti  to  render  J the  ravin ev  ami  fttt&'iikin&if  tiffin  oT'  ^b;^’ 

their  natnmlly  rich  country  not  3enk  producfivc.  nridetV  «dm:h  hely,  near  it*  idonfoiu  - head, 
and  remunerative  Uinn  » he  vast  pi  airier  of  the  ' dow«  peacefmly  bar  in  Urge  Tolaroe.  from  the 
Went  nhd  the  heautifiji  bat  ^putrarted  .VnUeyjv  > througli  the  ravine/  Ai  fim, 

of  Neav  JEwgland.  d»ie«  it  tlow,  the  water  i**  lijjld 

Another  mosv  reniarkahtc  phenomenon  of  to  flight  ‘ i/c^iderariorr,  and  the  towering  «nd 
XtOokout  llttUuntain  is  the  zkisteiUsb . withlts : -ttiany Tudtf  in  Jieiglrt,'  rJaim 
few  feet  of  jfs  i*uimnit  of  large  iuid  ahmhhml  hrioqtimi  aj,d  fji1mii*«tion»  Following  the 

springs  of  pure  water,  iike  Jiml  metititmerl  : SiTr>vru.  thii>ug|i  tbt?  rarino  it  5<inn  hlmws  titgnir' 
gushing  iVmn  the  mounUilu-side  **  Whke  of  v>  and  not  mote  than  fifty  fern  frutti- 

Haase/’ledj  nodoiibt.  by  ilie idoud*^ ^wliitdl  hiihg  , jfbf  bridge  ik  hegina  tit  IViJl  pver  a number  <»f’ 
•ithqui.  One  inxit  rgl  judges  'of  'To^;  fi/rjuibg  many  smeil.  eu^failes 

marknhkAf  Tff^e.  ioVip^  ibdtaim  uy  Tpb  Or  six  fcy£  Ip  dcfh h of  f»ll  and  a^.  /rntny  i */ 

lufiili  «>»gn.ihing  !9  bd>-  on  iW  rn<mm.jm/  and  wnhi/  yet  each  following  so  ek>*  upon  the  ' 
Corrupt  ex!  hrihe  whited  iiU0  Toilkh4!)  ^ other  ?t>?  fa  appear  one  copi'iatmtjf?  CH^ade  for 

yLukih  'Luke.:-— s<tn.«r:o'mt>.  *r  Lab  L»ouv  ' tor  at  bant  ket  At  rbe  funt  of  ri.ia  ^ as- 

dn  Kiike  i>f  uuphpTty---Hind  vafiotu*  other  names  ! rmk  the  ^freairi  tpne»<is  oaf  mio  tin*  calm  rdiii 
aflike  s^Muit^d  jjke  uum^mhgtmsk,)^  I p^iwfal  lake.  Tgtbbli,  or^  to  a^jpt 
vicmillv  large  propoiiious,  fortihug  a very  con-  | euphonious  ami  coblmdp  antnCf  givcici  o»  \x  by 

«hc  v.h’te  seniors,  Lula 

v ...  Lnkiv..  in  foamed  by  a 

V y/rr^  V‘"  ■•■■•■  sudden  ami  wholly  im* 

LttL*  iIke.  & ! in  i\m  roHpeow-i.m  m.s 
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SPRING-TIME. 


for  a brief  moment  or  two  in  this  natural  basin, 
formed  by  the  slow  but  constant  action  of  the 
stream,  invested  with  new  power  by  the  rapidi- 
ty with  which  it  shoots  down  the  cascade,  the 
water  of  the  lake  flows  again  into  the  contract- 
ed channel  of  the  narrow  ravine  beyond  or  be- 
low the  Fake,  and  continues  n noisy  course  for 
perhaps  forty  yards,  until  it  plunges  over  “Lula 
Falls.” 

He  must  be  a good  and  true  mountaineer 
who  makes  the  descent  of" the  ravine  to  the 
foot  of  the  falls  without  many  a stumble  and 
bruise,  for  the  rocks  are  rough,  the  undergrowth 
thick  and  tangled,  ami  the  pathways  little  beat- 
en ; but  fad*  and  bruises  and  trouble  and  vexa- 
tions of  spirit  are  fully  repaid  by  the  view  which 
rewards  thjp^dventurerw  hen  he  finally  emerges 
from  a dark  nnd  dripping  overhanging  ledge 
and  finds  himself  at  the  foot  of  the  cataract. 
Not  more  than  twenty  feet  in  width,  nnd  very 
shallow  at  the  edge  of  the  precipice  over  whk*h 
it  leaps,  the  stream  here  falls  at  least  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  feet  to  the  ravine  below.  That 
is  to  say,  it  so  falls  in  quiet,  unblustering,  or 
dark  and  gloomy  days;  but  on  the  bright  drys 
of  summer,  when  the  sun  beams  with  a sultry 
heat,  or  the  strong  mountain  wind  whistles 
through  the  ravine  and  under  the  precipice 
over  which  the  water  plunges,  it  is  dashed 
while  yet  descending  into  spray,  and  fulls  as 
the  dew  fulls,  only  much  heavier  and  more  un- 
comfortable. 


LCLA  FALLS. 


But  whether  falling  ns  a solid 
sheet,  or  in  heavy  and  cloudy  mists,  the  cata- 
ract is  beautiful  beyond  the  descriptive  powers 
of  the  pen,  and  this  recorder  must  leave  it  to 
the  pencil  of  the  artist  to  convey  the  impression 
which  he  has  not  the  courage  to  attempt. 


quiet  and  beauty,  the  grandeur  of  the  surround- 
ing cliffs,  nnd  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  silvery' 
w hite  cascades,  supplant  all  feeling  of  defeated 
expectation,  w ith  another  and  a not  less  gratify- 
ing sense  of  quiet  sat  isfaction. 

Circling  and  whirling,  not  wildly,  but  lazily, 


SPRING-TIME, 

lx  the  aisles  of  the  orchard  fair  blossoms  are  drifting, 
The  white  petals  fall  one  by  one ; 

And  the  tulip's  pale  stalk  from  the  garden  is  lifting 
A goblet  of  genii  to  die  sun. 

Come,  ramble  a while  Ifrroagh  this  exquisite  weather 
Of  days  that  are  fleet  to  pass, 

When  the  stern  of  the  willow  shoots  out  a green  feather, 
And  butter-cups  burn  in  the  grass; 

When  pushing  the  soil  from  her  bonny  pink  shoulders, 
The  clover  glides  forth  to  the  world. 

And  the  fresh  mosses  ding  to  the  gray,  rugged  boulders, 
With  delicate  May-dew  impended. 

The  brook  in  the  pasture  has  hidden  its  pebbles, 
Full-flooded  with  April  rain, 

And  listen,  my  love,  to  the  silvery'  trebles 
That  ring  from  the  blossoming  lane. 

What  vows  to  their  sweet-hearts  the  gav  robins  otter  I 
No  marvel  such  wooers  are  heard  : 

Heigh-ho ! how  the  bosoms  that  scorn  us  would  flutter 
If  man  could  make  lov  e like  a bird ! 
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comers,  and  shivering, 

pyramid  of  lofty,  splintered  rocks,  with  the  gray  I tm kempt  Indian  women  glanced  out  furtively 

t » ‘ . i . Ln  • a r'M  — ! /»  i i • i .t  t ■ i , * , i . . ii- 


aml  solemn  mass  of  the  Shrine  of  Nwestra  Sefi- 
ora  de  Copacabana  rising  grandly  in  the  centre 
of  its  low  and  clustering  hah) rations,  just  as  the 
Cathedral  of  Strasbourg  and  theDuomo  of  Milan 
project  their  stately  outlines  above  the  haunts 
of  men  at  their  feet. 

Minor  shrines  there  were  in  the  snbnrbs, 
gaudy  in  ^archaic  coloring,  in  which  pilgrims 
through  prayer  and  penance  prepare  themselves 
to  encounter  the  greater  sanctities  in  store  for 
them  in  the  sacred  village.  Our  commandante 
did  not  mind  the  shrines,  but  ordered  up  the  first 
inhabitant  he  met,  who  removed  his  hat,  touched 
his  forehead  to  our  stirrups,  saluting  us  with 
u Tut-tai  Viracochn,''  and  directed  him,  in  Av- 
Vol.  XXXVII. — No.  217.— B 


from  behind  the  hide  curtains  that  answer  for 
doors  of  their  wretched  dwellings,  as  we  clat- 
tered over  the  rough  stone  pavements  toward 
the  house  of  the  commandante.  Squalor  of  life 
was  never  more  strongly  contrasted  with  splen- 
dor in  religion  than  in  this  remote  uud  almost 
inaccessible  town  of  Copncabaoa. 

The  house  of  the  commandante  w«u$'  by  no 
means  imposing,  his  retinue  was  not  grand,  and 
hi*  m€naye  wa*  scant,  but  when  wc  rode  under 
the  tow  and  crumbling  archway  that  led  to  the 
court-yard  of  his  modest  residence  his  retainers 
hastened,  with  uncovered  heads,  to  touch  their 
foreheads  to  Onr  knees,  and  to  hail  ns  14  Taf-tai 
Vimwjcha  /^—Father  VI  meocha — for  Vi  mcocha. 
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bora  of  the  sea,  and  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
personages  of  the  Inca  pantheon,  had  blue  eyes, 
fair  hair,  and  a light  complexion.  They  did 
not  salute  our  dark-browed  and  sallow  host  with* 
any  such  appellation,  and  he  was  evidently  a 
little  annoyed  by  the  omission,  since  he  asked 
us  to  pardon  los  tontos , “ the  idiots  ln  We  were 
vain  enough  not  to  see  the  matter  in  the  same 

light  with  the  commandante,  and  H was  at 

“ a loss  to  know  why  a blue-eyed  Irishman  and 
a fair-haired  Yankee  should  require  to  have  an 
apology  because  they  happened  to  be  mistaken 
for  demi-gods.”  In  fact,  we  only  regretted  that 
we  did  not  possess  a first-rate  huaca  and  a mod- 
erate knowledge  of  Aymara,  to  Enable  us  to  set 
up  an  opposition  establishment  to  that  of  Nues- 
tra  Sefiora,  on  the  hill  opposite  to  her  gorgeous 
temple.  For  the  sanctity  of  Copacabana  is  by 
no  means  wholly  due  to  Nuestra  Senora,  but 
rather  to  a certain  “ idol  of  vast  renown  among 
the  gentiles,”  that  preceded  her  here,  to  whom, 
the  chroniclers  tell  us,  were  raised  ‘‘sumptuous 
temples,”  and  who  was  attended  by  “ a multi- 
tude of  priests  and  virgins.” 

The  commandante  secured  us  a vacant  house, 
which  from  having  been  long  shut  up  was  a lit- 
tle close  and  musty,  but  as  four  months  had 
passed  since  its  occupants  had  died  of  small-pox 
it  was  considered  safe  for  Viracochas.  And  he 
gave  us  a breakfast  as  sumptuous  as  utter  dis- 
regard of  expense  and  a reckless  exercise  of 
unrestricted  authority  could  secure.  A pig  had 
been  slain  and  paid  for,  but  there  was  an  Ay- 
mara household,  like  Rachel,  comfortless  and 
in  tears,  for  it  could  not  be  replaced — there 
were  only  four  more  in  all  Copacabana ! And 
the  commandante  exulted  in  producing  a pound 
of  Puno  butter,  golden  under  its  transparent 
covering.  Then  we  had  ocas  boiled  and  ocas 
routed  to  eat  with  the  butter  withal.  Still, 
crescendo , we  had  onions,  small,  it  is  true,  but 
very  strong ; and  I capped  the  topmost  wave  of 
our  morning  of  enjoyment  by  producing  a box 
of  biscuits,  crisp  as  when  they  came  from  the 
defty  hand  of  the  London  baker.  Chicha  was 
not  altogether  a successful  substitute  for  Faler- 
nian,  but  then  all  deficiencies  were  more  than 
made  up  by  a cup  of  Yungas  coffee,  fragrant 
and  potential,  a fortification  and  solace  to  the 
body,  and  a stimulus  to  the  intelligence. 

Any  description  of  the  church  and  shrine  of 
Nuestra  Sefiora  of  Copacabana  would  convey 
but  a poor  idea  of  its  extent  and  magnificence. 
It  is  built  mainly  of  brick,  roofed  with  glisten- 
ing tiles,  and  stands  within  a vast  square  sur- 
rounded by  heavy  wails  rihd  planted  with  quen- 
wa-trees  and  the  shrub  that  produces  the  brill- 
iant crimson  trumpet-shaped  flower  called  Flor 
del  Inca  ( Cantuta  buxifolia).  The  entrance  is 
thrqpgh  ponderous  iron  gates,  wrought  in  Spain, 
i>en&th  a lofty  gateway.  In  thednclosure  front- 
ing the  church  is  a majestic  dome  of  stone,  ninety 
feet  high;  rising  over  three  tall  and  elaborately 
carved  classes  of  berenguela , supported  on  a 
graduated  base  of  tlie  same  material*  Sculp- 
tured figures  of  saints  and  angels  bend  down 


from  the  cornice,  and  the  mystic  triangle  ap- 
pears in  the  midst  of  a painted  glory  in  the 
dome.  At  each  corner  of  the  court  are  square 
substantial  structures  of  brick,  closed  by  solid 
iron  doors,  and  without  other  opening  except 
one  or  two  narrow  port-holes.  In  these  are 
deposited  the  bones  of  the  pilgrims  who  have 
died  at  Copacabana. 

The  church  is  high,  and  the  interior  so  som- 
bre that  it  is  with  difficulty  one  can  make  out 
the  elaborate  ornaments  of  the  various  altars 
and  the  subjects  of  the  numerous  pictures  that 
cover  its  walls.  Connected  with  it  are  courts 
and  cloisters,  sown  with  barley  or  choked  with 
rubbish,  the  crazy  doors  creaking  dismally  on 
their  hinges,  and  all  things  suggestive  of  decay 
and  desolation. 

TJbe  great  feature  of  the  edifice,  however,  is 
the  camarin  of  the  Virgin,  which  is  a large 
noom  behind  the  great  altar.  Here  is  her 
shrine,  and  this  is  the  Holy  of  Holies  of  Copa- 
cabana. Admittance  here  must  be  prefaced  by 
confession  and  the  payment  of  a certain  sum 
of  money.  In  this  way  the  revenues  of  Nu- 
estra Sefiora  are  kept  up,  and  her  corps  of 
priests  supported.  The  guardian  of  the  shrine, 
a handsome,  intelligent  man  from  La  Paz,  on 
whose  shoulders  the  mantle  of  the  priesthood 
rested  lightly,  and  who  appeared  better  fitted 
for  the  camp  and  the  forum  than  the  services 
of  the  altar,  received  us  in  the  ante-room  of  the 
camarin,  and  with  a smile  made  a dispensation 
of  both  fee  and  confession  in  our  favor.  The 
camarin  is  reached  by  two  stairways,  one  for 
ascent  on  one  side  and  another  for  descent  on 
the  other,  so  that  the  crowds  that  pay  their  de- 
votions here  at  stated  periods  may  not  come  to 
an  absolute  dead-lock.  Th & fiesta  had  drawn 
together  a considerable  number  of  Indians  from 
the  neighboring  towns,  and  an  unbroken  line 
of  them  was  ascending  the  stairs,  the  stone 
steps  of  which  were  deeply  worn  by  pious  knees, 
guided  by  a priest  who,  seated  in  a niche, 
drawled  out  certain  chants  or  prayers  iu  Ay- 
mara, which  were  responded  to  by  the  devo- 
tees. Our  conductor  ordered  the  dusky  pil- 
grims peremptorily  to  make  room  for  us,  and 
they  flattened  themselves  against  the  rough 
walls  on  either  side  that  we  might  pass.  The 
camarin  or  chamber  of  the  Virgin  is  judiciously 
draped  so  as  to  secure  only  that  “dim,  relig- 
ious light”  of  which  poets  write.  A thick  but 
rather  gaudy  carpet  covered  the  floor,  a cabin- 
et organ  stood  in  a niche  near  the  door,  and 
the  walls  were  covered  with  votive  offerings  of 
every  kind  and  every  degree  of  value.  Here 
were  the  diamond-hilted  sword  and  the  gold- 
mounted  pistols  of  General  Santa  Cruz,  and  the 
jewels  of  his  wife,  as  well  as  little  rude  silver 
representations  of  arms,  legs,  hearts,  and  eyes, 
deposited  here  by  the  Indians  in  token  of  the 
wonderful  interpositions  and  cures  of  Nuestra 
Sefiora. 

The  image  of  the  Virgin  is  kept  in  a kind  of 
alcove,  behind  a heavy  curtain  of  embroidered 
velvet,  and  shut  off  from  too  close  approach  by 
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a stoat  stiver  r filling.  At  the  tinkling  *)[  a belJ , led  nie  to  infer  that  il>o  ropreivAtyra  ofthesliiruu* 
by.  &m*t;  uxweejci  who  nest  struck  up  fyni.  long ^«ft>re,.ta)kert  judicious  enty  of  *U  tk» 

* mooOtoho‘n»  strain  cfn  the  \minr  <afgkur  .?  >^>*4  AtHJMrtorifls  abd  ftibia*  that  hud  i*eeu  de- 
body  sunk  hit;'hte  the  -*,p&  pgkd . • fAy-^4. ;:^;i*:i*vilft'  :pedifot!Tfy'  and  that  tU£ 

ved  wtt^t  slowly  wtebdrawtL  and'  j W of  &&  Mbfrx  o £ fhd  wwirut  would  hardly 

mopsn  of  Nuesirn  tk’Aoni  of  Copft^b4u&  *rer  >&|p&y  bun  tor  ihii?  worltf 

reeled  to ^ dor  ieirotic*il  eVe^.  H fa  ntt  *$#}*>  d&jpJM pfa  id  lb£  ti$xt.  ; ; , \ ' 

mely -dressed  'figure,  scarcely  ihw.fw  high,  ? The  jid»T  t ha!'  Jem  tV^ariivtity  and  Fame  to 
brillhitit  in  guv  satms>f  nwi  ipatfertvnth  gold  and  J by  flit? 

jewels.  Ite  head  i*  a untc  Vu  comparison  with  handiwork  of  Tito*  Yujmnqui,  aJso  gate  if£ 
the  hlajn'ug  ci rowuthat.it  supports,  and  m face  mum*  tp  the  place  and  peniiifctiia ; the.  word 
St  delight  fully  white  and  pink,  and  a*  gifeieishtg  } ^igtntVin^  aorordlng  m the  chroniclers,  a pttf- 
m the  a* « rage  t>f  fomAlu  fmat*  bt  the  windows  j ekms  same  freon  which  tfUe  rnny  see/ or  Which 
«»f  the  shop*  of  vf^Ktp\whnai  tm^rur»  Airiiaw fan.  f gives  vkitm.  It  was  buried  by  the  Indian*  qif 
ft  derive  special  celebrity  and  no  doubt  much  j the  urritftl  of  the  &pttftmrdfcr  Wt  subsequently 
of  iU  popular  it  v among  the  Indian*  from  the  ; diiUUerrad  by  tire  latter  oud  broken  in  piece*, 
fairs  that  if  was  to  rum  the  legend.  in  j It  was  of  a ’.  beautiful  Idae  Htouc,  rej»resentiftg 

lnj$2  by  TitO-VupiiOtpii,  & lineal  descendant. of  ■■  the  .human  face.  l!he  tfrfpple#  of  which  the 
itttt  rnlittg  who  had  bad  no  previous  in* ; early  wHter»  sjmak  have  cuiitioly  dii*a|q>«»red, 

*ir*niiott  m'dr^.-biti  whowos  inspired by  the  Yir«]  or  left  only  few  and  unsar^lainbiy  tnfivsv  3f«rt 
pn  herself,  who  favorud  hint  milt  a special  eh-  \ in  the  suburbs  of  tJie  town,  near  the  ven>eier>\ 
that  thcra  should  he  no  mistake  in  liur  1 vvc.  Jftnd.  a great  nutnher  cd  and 

pibrtntk.  > what  appear  to  have  been  intended Vus  scau*  cut 

Tfdi  shrine  ia  the  report  of  pilgrims  frtuo  al-  \ in  the  rocka,  which  may  have  had  some  wrmee- 
mo^t  every  part  of  Cattiqlie  Aiqerlm,  but 1 m~[  \ \hm  wicJi  tlie  smeienr  worship.  At  the  hacieo- 
j^ciaity  from  the  pratinewof  Bryiail  aiul  tbe  tdft  Gf  Cusi|atiT  half' a l8*gu«  /rora  the  tr/wiR 
La  FUtfJi,  As  ihauy.m  thirty  ih omaind  have  ' there  ere  aomt  scant  remuins  ofyrhkl  wadtu^m 
been  koon-n  t&ytrmt  it  in  a single  saasott  Nor  aflirttus  wim  ti.  palace  vOf  the  'Incus-  These  oou 
t>  the  renoicifc  of  Qiir  psuir  xvf  Cppuc abau*  lira-  sis it  mainly  of  hirge  mui  woll-eut  hlo^M  ston> ; 
tied  to  AtherR,n.  Among  the  mattering  faces  bar  the  sole  mmaiuing  object  of  vnuire^i  is  what 
of  th&devAtx'es  la  the  camarin  I ghall  nearer  for-  is  trilled  i4  the  Bath  qf  tlic  Iuc»k>r  It  may  ho  do- 
get  th/tfof  a fki.r,  p»Ue  girl  who  was  reclining  on  scribed  ns  a huge  vast?  pf  hi  tuple  fortn?  cut  from' 
u vnty  m ftimi  of  the  shrine,  with  her  grmit  hta~  | a single  block  of  ftne-gmned  tyatdiy tfc,  hatiag 
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in  the  rock.  But  nei- 
ther the  difficulty  nor 
; danger  of  the  path  could 

wholly  withdraw  our  at- 
ten! ion  from  the  him- 
dredft  of  wide  and  won- 
derful  views  that  burst 
Jf]  on  our  fight  at  every 

jf  ;>  bend  and  turning.  The 

hold  bare  peninsula*,  the 
bluff*  panoramic  hcad- 
L v n « i - behind  which  the 
lake  stole  in  through 
«ST  mam  :»  rout  in  their  rocky 

palisade,  and  spread  out 
in  broad  and  placid  bays, 
b|J|f  I the  islands  equally  abrupt 

and  hold  and  bare,  the 
- ■ ruddy  bulk  of  the  sacred 

island  of  Titicaca,  the 
m^U^SSBK^m  distant  shores  of  Bolivia, 
with  their  silver  cincture 
of  the  A ndes,  the  bl  ue  wa- 
iana.  tors  uod  sparkling  wares, 

with  almost  every  other 
element  of  the  beautiful  and  impressive,  went 
to  make  up  tbe  kaleidoscopic  scenes  of  the  after- 
noon, and  with  the  cloudless  sky,  bright  sun- 
light, and  bracing  air,  to  inspire  us  with  a sense 
of  elevation  and  repose  inconsistent  with  the 
babbling  of  waters,  the  rustle  of  leaves,  and  the 
murmurs  of  men. 

Beyond  the  Indent  we  came  once  more  to  the 
pebbly  shore  of  the  lake  ? then  climbing  the 
steep  neck  of  a rocky  peninsula,  and  skirting  the 
cultivated  slopes  of  a gentle  declivity,  between 
Avails  of  stone  inclosing  fields  pt*  ocas  which, 
newly  dug,  shone  like  gems  on  the  gray  earth, 
we  descended  to  the  emba  reader*  of  Ynmprjpata. 
Here  is  a sandy  beach  between  rocky  promon- 
tories. and  a t/imlfo  of  stone,  windowless,  and 
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with  but  u single  opening  *f • 

iqto  its  bare  interior,  black 
with  smoke,  floored  with 
ashes,  and  redolent  of  in- 
describable and  ofteteuve  \ 

odors.  T here  was  no  lml*o  k jL 

to  eon vev  us  to  the  island , :-v >v - v-  ■ 

which  lay  glowing  in  the  . 

evening  sun  temptingly  •• 

before  us,  and  appearing 

through  the  taoiatnrele**  r~ 

air  as  if  scarcely  at  rifle-  ^ - 

shot  distance.  Wc  hur- 

tied  to  a group  of  huts  =~ : % ~ 

clustered  round  u link-  \A*  - 1 

church  a mile  to  our  left,  *&&& 

but  mo3t  of  the  popula- 
tion was  absent  in  Copu- 
cabana  or  at  win k in  the 

om  fields,  and  we  learned  ualsa  navigation  os  tkhx  titioacv 

little  from  the  blind,  the 

halt,  and  the  deaf  that  remained  behind,  except  gives  the  craft  a rocking,  rc 


that  balsas  would  come  for  us  from  the  island. 
Through  our  glasses  we  could  discover  a num- 
ber of  these  moored  in  little  rock-girt,  coves 
an<l  indentation.'*  of  us.  shores,  bgt  there  was 
nobody  near  them,  nor  sign  of  life  whatever. 
In  vain  as  night  fell  we  lighted,  fierce  and 
ephemeral  fires  of  stalks  { our  signals 

were  unanswered,  aud  we  were  obliged  to  dis- 
pose ourselves  for  the  night  in  the  cold  and 
gloomy  to  mho . 

I was  up  ut  daylight  and  went  down  to  the 
shore,  where  the  lake-weed  was  mat  ted  to- 
gether with  ice,  and  where  a group  of  Indian 
women  were  awaiting  shiveringh'  the  arrival 
of  a balm  which  I discerned  just  paddling  ont 
from  under  the  shadow  of  the  island  . Although 
apparently  so  near,  the  balsa  was  several  hoars 
iu  crossing  the  strait,  and  it  was  fen  o’clock  be- 
fore it  ranged  up  alongside  and  under  the  pro- 
tection of  some  rocks  to  the  left  of  the  tambo. 
It  was  small,  water-soaked,  and  its  highest  part 
elevated  only  a few  indies  above  the  water. 
The  Indian  women  endeavored  to  get  aboard, 
but  a personage  in  a poncho,  and  evidently  in 
authority,  for  lie  carried  a taaseled  cane,  forbade 
them.  He  approached  ns  hat  in  hand,  with 
the  usual  salination  of  Ta(-tai  ViraeocJia,  and 
announced  hirnself  as  vttraca  of  Titicaca,  at  our 
service.  Berrios  declined  to  embark  on  the 
bu/tM^  w hich,,  to  start  w ith,  was  a ticklish  craft, 
and  with  If — — , myself,  the  alcaide,  and  the 
two  boatmen,  barely  kept  afloat. 


Now  sailing  in  a balsa  is  by  no  means  the 
perfection  of  navigation,  nor  is  the  craft  itself 
one  likely  to  inspire  high  confidence.  It  is 
simply  a float  or  raft  made  up  of  bundles  of 
reeds,  tied  together  fagot-like,  in  the  middle 
of  which  the  voyager  poises  himself  on  his 
knees,  while  the  Indian  mariutros  stand  one  at 
each  extremity,  where  they  spread  their  feet 
apart,  and  with  small  and  rather  crooked  poles 
for  oars  strike  the  water  ri^^aml  left,  and 
thus  slowly  and  laboriously  propel  the  balsa  in 
the  required  direction.  Of  course  this  action 
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level,  the  water  shallow  and  grown  up  with 
reeds  and  rushes,  among  which  myriads  of 
water-fowls  find  shelter  and  support. 

The  lake  never  freezes  over,  hut  ice  forms 
near  its  shores  and  where  the  water  is  shallow. 
In  fact  it  exercises  a very  important  influ- 
ence on  the  climate  of  this  high,  cold,  and  des- 
olate region.  Its  waters,  at  least  during  the 
winter  mouths,  are  from  10  to  12  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit  warmer  than  the  atmosphere.  The 
islands  and  peninsulas  feel  this  influence  most 
perceptibly,  and  I found  barley,  pease,  and 
maize,  the  latter,  however,  small  and  not  prolif- 
ic, ripening  on  these,  while  they  did  not  mature 
on  what  may  be  called  the  main  land.  The 
prevailing  winds  are  from  the  northeast,  and 
they  often  blow  with  great  force,  rendering  navi- 
gation on  the  frail  balsas,  always  slow  and  diffi- 
cult, exceedingly  dangerous. 

The  lake  has  several  considerable  bays,  of 
which  those  of  Puno,  Huancane,  and  Achaca- 
che  are  the  principal.  It  has  also  eight  con- 
siderable habitable  islands,  viz. : Amantene, 
Taqueli,  Soto,  Titicaca,  Coati,  Campanario, 
Toquare,  and  Aputo.  Of  these  the  largest 
is  that  of  Titicaca,  on  which  we  have  just 
landed ; high  and  bare,  rugged  in  outline  as 
rugged  in  surface,  six  miles  long  by  between 
three  and  four  in  width. 

This  is  the  sacred  island  of  Peru.  To  it  the 
Incas  traced  their  origin,  and  to  this  day  it  is 
held  by  their  descendants  in  profound  venera- 
tion. According  to  tradition,  Manco  Capac 
and  his  wife  and  sister  Mama  Oella,  children 
of  the  Sun  and  commissioned  by  that  luminary, 
started  hence  on  their  errand  of  beneficence  to 
reduce  under  government  and  to  instruct  in 
religion  and  the  arts  the  savage  tribes  that  oc- 
cupied the  country.  Manco  Capac  bore  a 
golden  rod,  and  was  instructed  to  travel  north- 
ward until  he  should  reach  the  spot  where  the 
rod  should  sink  into  the  grotind,  and  there  fix 
the  seat  of  his  empire.  He  obeyed  the  behest, 
traveled  slowly  along  the  western  shore  of  the 
lake,  through  the  brood,  level  Puna  lands,  up 
the  Valley  of  the  Pucura,  to  the  Lake  of  La 
Raya,  where  the  basin  of  Titicaca  ends,  and 
whence  the  waters  of  the  River  Vilcanota  start 
on  their  course  to  swell  the  Amazon.  He  ad- 
vanced down  the  valley  of  that  river  until  he 
reachedthe  spot  where  Cuzco  now  stands,  when 
the  golden  rod  disappeared.  Here  he  fixed  his 
seat,  and  here  in  time  rose  the  city  of  the  Sun, 
the  capital  of  the  Inca  empire  — an  empire 
larger  than  that  of  Adrian,  grander  than  that 
of  Charlemagne — which  extended  over  more 
than  37  degrees  of  latitude,  and  from  the  east- 
ern base  of  the  Andes,  where 

“Huge  Orell&no  rolls  his  affluent  flood," 

westward  to  where  the  great  Pacific  heaves  its 
unavailing  waves  against  the  deeply  planted  feet 
of  the  Cordillera. 

Upon  this  island,  the  traditional  birth-place 
of  the  Incas,  are  still  the  remains  of  a temple 
of  the  Sun,  a convent  of  priests,  a royal  palace, 


and  other  vestiges  of  Inca  civilization.  Not 
far  distant  is  the  Island  of  Coati,  which  was 
sacred -to  the  Moon,  the  wife  and  sister  of  the 
Sun,  on  which  stands  the  famous  Palace  of  the 
Virgins  of  the  Sun,  built  around  two  shrines 
dedicated  to  the  Sun  and  the  Moon  respective- 
ly, and  which  is  one  of  the  best  preserved  as 
well  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  remains  of 
aboriginal  architecture  on  thi§  continent.  The 
Island  of  Soto  was  the  Isle  of  Penitence  to 
which  the  Incas  of  the  ruling  race  were  wont 
to  resort  for  fasting  and  humiliation,  and  it  has 
also  many  remains  of  ancient  architecture. 

Two  alcaldes  of  the  island,  residing  in  the 
little  village  of  Challa,  were  waiting  on  the  rocks 
to  receive  us,  which  they  did  with  uncovered 
heads  and  the  usual  salutation.  They  told  us 
that  they  had  mules  ready  for  us  beyond  the 
rocks,  up  and  through  which  we  clambered  by 
a steep  and  narrow'  path,  worn  in  the  stone  by 
the  feet  of  myriads  of  pilgrims.  This  leads  to 
a platform  faced  with  rough  stones  carefully 
laid,  and  reached  by  a flight  of  steps.  Above 
this  is  another  platform,  ascended  in  like  man- 
ner, on  the  further  side  of  which  are  the  re- 
mains of  twp  rectangular  buildings,  each  35 
feet  long  by  27  feet  broad,  with  a narrow  pas- 
sage between  them.  The  front  of  each  build- 
ing is  much  ruined,  but  relieved  by  re-entering 
niches  of  true  Inca  type  and  characteristic  of 
Inca  architecture.  Midway  from  the  passage 
between  the  buildings,  which  is  only  30  inches 
wide,  doors  open  into  each  edifice,  which  is 
composed  of  but  a single  room.  The  further 
sides  of  these  have  niches  corresponding  with 
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eye  ranges  over  the  broad  blue  waters  from 
one  mountain  barrier  to  the  other,  from  the 
glittering  crests  of  the  Andes  to  those  of  the 
Cordillera,  is  the  spot  most  celebrated  and 
most  sacred  of  Peru.  Here  is  the  rock  on 
which  it  was  believed  no  bird  would  light  or 
animal  venture,  on  which  no  human  being 
dared  to  place  his  foot,  whence  the  sun  rose  to 


those  of  the  exterior. 

If  there  were  any  win- 
dow's they  w'ere  in  the 
upper  portions  of  the 
walls,  now*  fallen.  Both 
buildings  are  of  blue 
limestone,  roughly  cut, 
and  laid  in  a tough  clay. 

They  w*ere  probably' 
stuccoed.  ^ 

The  purpose  of  these 
structures,  or  rather 
structure,  is  pretty  well 
indicated  by  the  early 
writers,  who  tell  us  that 
the  pilgrims  to  the  sa- 
cred island,  after  going 
through  certain  fusts, 
penances,  anti  purifica- 
tions in  Copaeabana, 
w’ere  permitted  to  visit 

the  island,  but  on  landing  had  to  go.  with  many 
ceremonies  and  confessions,  through  three  gates 
or  doors — the  door  of  the  Puma,  the  door  of 
the  bird  Kenti,  and  the  gate  of  Hope — when 
they  might  continue  their  journey  to  the  sacred 
rock. 

After  making  a rapid  plan  of  these  remains 
and  of  some  works  apparently  fortifications  on 

the  declivity  above,  we  mounted  our  mutes,  and  ! dispel  the  primal  vapors  and  illume  the  world, 
with  an  alcalde  trotting  along  in  front  of  u«  and  i which  was  plated  all  over  with  gold  and  silver, 
another  behind,  we  started  for  the  holy  kaka  or  ; and  covered,  except  on  occasions  of  the  most 
rock  of  Maiico,  and  the  convent  of  the  ancient  ? solemn  Festivals,  with  a veil  of  cloth  of  richest 
priests,  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  island.  The  ! color  and  material,  which  sheltered  the  favorite- 
path  skirts  the  flanks  of  the  abrupt  hills  form-  j children  of  the  Sun,  and  the  pontiff,  priest,  am] 
ing  the  island,  apparently  on  the  line  of  an  ! king  who  founded  the  Inca  empire, 
ancient  road  supported  by  terraces  of  large  j Our  guides  stopped  when  it  came  in  view, 
stones,  at  an  elevation  of  between  two  and  j removed  their  hats  and  bowed  low  and  refer- 
three  hundred  feet  ^\bove  the  lake,  the  shores  cmJy  in  its  direction,  muttering  a few  words  of 
of  which  are  precipitous.  At  the  distance  of  ! mystic  import.  But  this  rock  to-day — alas,  for 
half  a mile  from  the  landing*  we  passed  a fine  j the  gods  dethroned! — is  nothing  more  than  a 
ruin  called  uThe  Palace  of  the  Inca,”  and  fur-  frayed  and  weather-worn  mass  of  red  sandstone, 
ther  on  passed  also  lvThe  Baths  of  the  Inca,”  l part  of  a thick  stratum  that  runs  through  the 
in  a beautiful  protected  amphitheatre,  irrigated  island,  and  w hich  is  here  disrupted  and  stand- 
by springs,  yellow  with  ripening  barley,  ami  i ing  with  its  associated  shale  and  limestone  layf 
full  of  shrubs  and  flowers.  Here  the  path  turns  J ers,  at  an  angle  of  £5°  with  the  horizon.  The 
to  the  right  over  the  wmbrv  or  crest  of  the  i.sl-  1 pan  uncovered  and  protruding  above  the  ground 
and,  2000  feet  high,  and  runs  along  dizzy  emi-  I is  about  225  feet  long  and  25  feet  high.  It 
nences,  from  which,  far  down,  may  be  die-.  presents  a rough  and  broken  and  slightly  pro- 
eemed  little  sheltered  enrniadas  or  bays,  almost ! jecting  face,  but  behind  subsides  in  a slope  co- 
laml-loeked,  where  there  is  a poor  thatched  hut  i inciding  with  the  declivity  of  the  eminence  of 
or  two,  a bttfm  riding  at  her  moorings  or  dragged  j which  it  is  part.  In  the  face  are  many  shelves 
up  to  dry  on  the  shore,  a few  qumua  trees,  and  ; and  pockets,  all  apparently  natural  Except- 
whence  comes  up  the  sole  music  of  the  sierra.  ; ing  that  there  are  traces  of  walls  around  it  of 
the  bark,  half  yelp,  half  snarl  of  the  ilbcoadt-  j cut  stone,  and  that  the  ground  in  front  is  arti- 
tioned,  base-tempered,  but  faithful  dogs  of  the  ficially  leveled,  there  is  nothing  to  distinguish 
country.  Sometimes  our  course  was  on  one  it  from  many  other  projections  of  the.  sandstone 
side  of  the  crest,  and  sometimes  on  the  other,  j strata  on  the  island  and  the  main  land.  Calan- 
«o  that  we  had  alternating  views  of  this  Peruvian  ! cha,  one  of  the  oldest  chroniclers  of  this  region. 


and  Bolivian  shores  of  the  lake,  and  of  the  bays 
and  promontories  of  the  island. 

At  almost  the  very  northern  end  of  the  isl- 
and, at  its  most  repulsive  and  unpromising  part. 


well  observes  that  it  has  no  special  features  to 
arrest  the  eye  or  fix  the  attention. 

Its  position,  however,  is  remarkable.  It  is 
on  the  crest  of  a ridge  connecting  w ith  a bold 


w'hqye  there  is  neither  inhabitant  nor  trace  of  I promontory — a high,  roekv  mass  with  precipitous 
culture,  where  the  soil  is  rocky  and  bare  and  Hides  and  dark,  cavernous  recesses,  which  forms 
the  ciitfs  ragged  and  broken,  high  up  where  the  the  northern  extremity  of  the  island.  On  every 
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stones,  and  not  architecturally  remarkable. 
From  them,  leading  up  to  the  shrine,  is  a broad 
road,  partly  hewn  in  the  rock.  About  mid- 
way are  what  are  called  the  H footprints  of  the 
Inca,”  revered  among  the  Indians  to  this  day, 
as  indicating  the  place  where  Ynpanqui  stood 
when  he  made  his  pilgrimage  to  the  island, 
and  removed  the  imperial  llant.u  from  bis  fore- 
head in  token  of  submission  and  adoration  of 
the  divinity  whoso  shrine  rose  before  him! 
The  so-called  footprints  certainly  have  a rough 
resemblance  to  the  impression  that  might  be 
produced  by  a sandaled  foot;  but  they  arc 
rather  large  for  those  of  even  so  mighty  a per- 
sonage as  the  Inca  Yupanqui — being  npward  of 
three  feet  long  and  of  corresponding  width. 
They  are  formed,  in  outline,  by  hard,  ferrugi- 
nous veins  around  which  the  rock  has  been  worn 
away,  leaving  them  in  relief. 

It  was  in  advratorios  or  chapels  here  that 
the  chroniclers  affirm  was  placed  the  triune 
statue  of  stone,  three  figures  united  in  one, 
which  uncritical  writers  have  made  to  do  such 
large  service,  as  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  Fern.  These 
figures  had  names,  so  state  the  monkish  au- 
thorities, signifying  Great  or  Lord  Sun,  the 
Hon  of  the  Sim,  and  the  Brother  Son.  Cal  an - 
cha  thinks  that  the  making  the  third  person 
the  brother  of  the  first  was  a corruption  of  the 
mystery  as  taught  by  the  ajmstles  who  came  to 
America,  and  was  suggested  by  the  devil  him- 
self, so  as  to  delude  the  ignorant  natives  to  their 
spiritual  ruin. 

To  the  front  and  northward  of  the  sacred 
rock,  and  distant  about  200  paces,  are  the  ruins 
of  a large  edifice  which  the  chroniclers  call  the 
LMspensu,  or  Store-house  of  the  Sun,  but  which  is 
now  called  La  Chinyamx,  or  The  Labyrinth.  It 
justifies  the  latter  name.  It  is  situated  on  the 


side  are  bare  rocks,  heaped  confusedly,  except  in 
front  of  the  sacred  stone  itself,  where,  as  I have 
said,  there  is  a level,  artificial  terrace  372  feet  long 
and  125  feet  broad,  supported  by  a stone- wall. 
At  each  outer  corner  of  this  terrace  are  the 
remains  of  small,  square  structures,  probably 
those  referred  to  by  the  chroniclers  as  the 
shrines  of  the  thunder  and  lightning.  Accord- 
ing to  tradition  the  earth  of  this  terrace  was 
brought  from  the  distant  rich  nnd  fertile  valleys 
of  the  Amazonian  rivers,  so  that  it  might  nour- 
ish a verdure  denied  by  the  hard,  ungrateful 
soil  of  the  island. 

From  the  front  of  this  terrace  the  island  falls 
off  to  the  lake  by  a steep  but  smooth  declivity, 
and  the  eye  rests  on  the  small  but  lovely  bay  of 
Olmearipe,  in  which  the  clear  And  sparkling 
witters  ripple  gently  to  a sandy  shore,  that 
contrasts  pleasingly  with  the  rugged  cliffs  ris- 
ing on  either  band.  Black,  rocky  islets,  frayed 
and  shattered  by  earthquakes  and  storms,  lift, 
themselves  up  in  the  lake  beyond ; and  away  in 
the  distance,  sharply  defined  in  the  clear,  rare- 
fied atmosphere,  are  the  hills  of  Juli  and  Pomata 
— the  great  church  of  the  bitter  tow  n gleaming 
out  like  a point  of  stiver  against  the  umber-iint- 
ed  back -ground.  Turning  around  and  facing 
the  sacred  rock  we  find  Ourselves  looking  down 
on  another  similar  buy  or  indentation,  elijf- 
borind,  and  in  which  the  waves,  driven  by  the 
keen  northeast  wind,  dash  and  chafe  angrily 
against  the  rocky  shore,  in  striking  contrast 
with  the  soft  and  almost  slumberous  repose  of 
the  opposing  bay.  This  is  called  the  Bay  of 
Kentipunea,  in  which  the  Inca  landed  when  he 
came  to  visit  the  spot  .sacred  to  the  Sun.  On  a 
narrow  natural  platform  half-way  down  to  the 
water  are  the  remains  of  several  structures, 
which  were  the  residences,  it  is  supposed,  of 
priests  and  attendants.  They  are  of  rongh 
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ti > file  little  bay  of  Gbuentipc,  served  ter  the  proprietor  a ra&i 

ar  a potnc  vrhei-e  the  gK/<TntJ  fails  sift’  Very  abrupt-  * ident  of  -Puno,  when  lie  via  ted  the  i&/uttd.  The' 
lys  M liiai  lower  walla #* iftf hliytMpttm  twice  room  \va*  neatly  Whit ewa* had,  the  door  \va£ 
or  ihjv^e  tinie^  h#  hi^h xhoH^  d|iper side.  matted,  and  there  Av'tsvik  Two  risk t viittit*  from 
Tts  leading  ffeirtiire  is  n conn,  with  Wnacos  t ut  ComiecficMi.  and  n table  that  might  be  Touched 
m the  rnfk,  add  with  o 1).pfu:riuft  iti  iik  centre;  withVmr  t6ji|ilin^  over;  aad;  hand  - without falling 
Tim  walln  idcittg  imt  tiiH  on  the  conn  »<e  all  In  pifcc&H,  Tl \e  akaltks  who  bad  u»  hi  charge 
j defied*  -iifdi ••  whkvtw*  of  build-  attended  tuitbfuily  ld  6ut  winite,  and  hserred  in* 

>ng£,  vrliieh  had  eyidfOitly  Ingn*  lW<*  l?r  1hret*  in  per<*yn  with  #,4w/v^  Mr**,  and  tg#*,  Their 
stories  in  height.  S o me  t fijkdb vfer  ruGm**  or  flUthoeity  oi  tar  the  pcopl o pV the  fmderiila^med 
vault:-,  probably  all  itenn.,  tm.d  Von  a>  « hw,'i  ubadurty 

a(u?r  the  mu  liner  to  be  ob>ctf  v ed  in  the  **  PaliiOe  .The  night  wu*  .Utterly  gold,  and  we.  Iwf  ?n> 
Incan  at  the  r^f  isluad.  A.ox  ^iiag;  except  torr »w«JdlgwJulk*r  de- 

The  parages  leading  ?ovbe.  rv«im*  w-tarc  ».* lined  the  Jims  of  *<»me  ^hooTt-Hk  iuk,  WidelV  the 

.darrtivf  and tmrritaiu>* (owi-wiid' Tb.e*  • • ulya vri»ul*i  have  taken  fhmb 
itvbu«f  Muxtvni^hixb.  VnV3ll  and  dnrlc,  almost  prW*  J»le  bf  the  r^tabbsbmuut.  A ^hcHp-^kiro  ov  the 
cl.mlut#  the  iwtb)ri  thivt  ittey'wvre  -in' tended  to  *kuy  of  the  on  .the  tn«*l  door  of 

be  inhabited.'  From  its  proximity  to  tl*e  ruck,  feiit  the  only  Iwul  of  >h£  imlhm  ftoin  ofie 
and  the  identify  rjf  it*  leading  teat  urea  with  yeu>A  end.  te  vhp  other,  fv  hi  h!Wu\v  tffthy,  inrVJ 
ibose  of  other  Trhtatures  of  Peru  of  known  pur- r frn^jpj^ly  4jdl  of  yc'ruiiite  -Bettird • gmitjf  td'  hed . 
pe^  I nm  dueling]  to  regard  the  €tiw$iin&]  Wy  ,'wb;  wt'di  out  /lato  frosty,  starry  t)igbxf  apd*. 
one  of  Hie  the  Virpiti«  ^UrjirWd  tn  hpe  frn?*  biariwg  -tin  the  t^ip* 

dVftfte  Sur^  ou’ft  df  widetf  existed  on  the  inland,  ftiml;  itehk  Of  tht  i»Mild,  ''^w -ih^, 
and  l teuUd  no  other  building:  ilmr  oiwU  have  hovl  unflie  head  la  ml  of  fhferi^- 

served  a*  # r'etreni:  fpr  the  v'eiiuds.  j nmtiy  r»f  then*  hardly  dihdhcnihte  m the  flii- 

The  sun  had  easting  o tieeting  evinteim  ta nee,  were  also  burning;  cui  flue  jamit^ubt 
glow  oti  the  ifTioW-y  of  Illampu,  *f  hteh  -was  fej-  TiquinA,  atij  on  tlitf  hip®' 
lowed '.hr  aV  dwlly,  bluish  pallor,  and  it  wu*  lake,  thoir  red  liglu-  <shim'(inrh^hg-.;lik^:  gfthtefc. 
bcgmuing  i»*.  he  dark  before  wo  got  through  Iuiky^  ifr <*t  the  *ra:ef.  i>ur impret>str*c 
with  our  In^rvgataui;  of  the  rock  of  Munco  waB  thdi  ^jiie  my-ftenous  aigrittUug . Wa» 

.€<ipac.  Wo  had  arranged  to  pfou  the.  wight  .fit  on,  eomiei'-ted  perhaj^  uiih  out  vi 

thir  little  baejembi  of  the  /‘<7/j  or  But«  of  the  <;ovfauoni  faoterev,  that  this  tv  its  the  Eve  of  St 

inav^ivnd  rerraceil  our  pat})  thither  Wowiv  and  Job  to  whifk  is  eelohaued  iu  this  way  through- 

with  diiftcidtyv  Uauieirda  ofh^aec  our  th^  Sierra.  On  that  oiglu  jfttm  blaze  on 

sjUaH  buddin^  CHihppjyitig  u.s  nmnv  tidt*  tff  $ the  hilTrops  in  nil  the  mb u hired  d isutets  t/f 

ctUirt  One  of  ibesn  W a kif/herr  atttl  dcxrmi'>  j^n^.&xid  bt  from  iJbe  ifeiih  of  Ahu/annt 

tury^  another  a kind  /^f  gmwary  or  *sf«rfe-  to  the  eonato^.  s:’  /'  . * ' ; 

bmiiie,  ami  tu  the  third  was  an-  -iipuTtvieni  "n^-;' ' AVe  were  up  early,  and  Ibt  the  fivat  fhne 
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ate  our  chup*  with  sati&- 
faction,  for  it  was  hot. 

We  found  the  houses  of 
the  hacienda  seated  in 
the  saddle  of  a ridge 
projecting  into  the  lake,  \i 

and  terminating  in  a \ 

natural  mound  or  emi- 
nence, rounded  with 

greai  regularity  by  art,  A 

and  terraced  up  to  its*  .*>5 

top  by  concentric  walls 
of  stone.  Traces  of  a 
building,  like  a belve- 
dere or  summer-house, 

were  conspicuous  at  its  f&iM 

summit,  from  which  a 
fine  view  of  the  lake,  its 
islands,  and  the  distant  . 

Nevadas  is  command- 
ed. At  the  foot  of  this 

eminence,  on  both  sides.  § ■? 

are  little  bays  with  '?%j 

sandy  beaches,  that  on  < '*  I 

the  right  pushing  in- 
land toward  the  ter-  | 

raced  Garden  of  the 

Inca.  Here  is  the  most  4 ) 

sheltered  nook  of  the  .1 

island,  and  the  terraces 
arc  covered  with  bar- 
ley in  the  ear,  just  (§?Y'r|l 

changing  from  green  to  §£  il  3 M M 

golden,  and  as  we  zig- 
zag down  we  come  to 

patches  of  pease  and  S-i 

little  squares  of  maize,  ' 

with  stalks  scarcely  jjf  MSSl  | 

three  feet  high  and  ears  Q 
not  longer  than  ones 

finger,  bnt  closely  cov-  \ lipr 

ered  with  compact,  vit-  1 ' • 
reous  grains.  We  go  W* 

down,  down,  until  we 
get  where  we  hear  the 
pleasant  plash  and  gar- 
gle of  waters  ; there  isan  m Sip 

oppressive  odor  of  fad-  A,  ' v | | 

iug  flowers,  and  in  a few 
minutes  we  stand  before 

the  Pila  of  the  Incas.  We  are  midway  down 
the  sloping  valley,  amidst  terraces  geometrical- 
ly laid  out  #frid  supported  by  walls  of  cut  stone, 
niched  according  to  Inca  taste,  and  here  form- 
ing three  sides  of  a quadrangle,  in  which  there 
is  a pool,  forty  feet  long,  ten  wide,  and  five 
deep,  paved  with  worked  stones.  Into  this 
pour  four  chorros  or  jets  of  water,  each  of  the 
size  6f  a mans  arm,  from  openings  cut  in  the 
atones  behind.  Over  the  walls  around  it  droop 
the  tendrils  of  vines  and  the  stems  of  plants  that 
are  slowly  yielding  to  the  frost,  aiul  what  with 
odors  and  the  tinkle  and  patter  of  the  water, 
one  might  imagine  himself  in  the  court  of  the 
Alhambra,  where  the  fountains  murmur  of  the 
Moors,  just  as.the  ;n/u  of  the  Inca  tells  its  inar- 


ticulate tale  Of  a race  departed,  and  to  whose 
taste  and  poetry  it  bears  melodious  w itness. 

The  water  comes  through  subterranean  pas- 
sages from  sources  now  unknown,  and  never 
diminishes  in  volume.  It  flows  to-day  as  freely 
as  when  the  Incas  resorted  here  and  cut  the 
steep  hill-sides  into  terraces,  bringing  the  earth 
to  fill  them,  so  runs  the  legend,  all  the  way  from 
the  Valley  of  Yuoay,  or  Vale  of  Imperial  De- 
lights, four  hundred  miles  distant.  However 
that  may  be,  this  is  the  garden  par  excellence  of 
the  Collao,  testifying  equally  to  the  taste,  enter- 
prise, and  skill  of  those  who  created  it  in  spite 
of  the  most  rigorous  of  dimes  and  most  un- 
grateful of  soils. 

Half-way  from  the  Garden  of  the  Incas  to 
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the  embarcndero*  standing  on  a natural  shelf  or 
terrace  overlooking  the  lake,  but  much  smoothed 
by  art, 'is  El  Pakcio  del  Inca,  the  Palace  (so- 
called)  of  the  Inca,  to  which  I have  already 
made  a brief  reference.  Its  site  is  beautiful. 
On  either  side  uro  terraces,  some  of  them  niched 
and  supporting  small  dependent  structures,  while 
the  steep  hill  behind,  which  bends  around  it  like 
a half-moon,  is  also  terraced  in  graceful  curves, 
each  defined  not  alone  by  its  stone  facing,  but 
by  a vigorous  growth  of  the  shrub  that  yields  the 
Flor  del  Inca , which  blossoms  here  all  the  year 
round. 

The  building  called  the  Palace  is  rectangular, 
51  by  44  feet,  and  two  stories  high. 

The  front  on  the  lake  is  ornamented  or  re- 
lieved on  the  lower  story  by  four  high  niches, 
the  two  central  ones  being  doorways.  On  each 
side  are  three  niches,  the  central  one  forming 
a doorway.  It  is  divided  into  twelve  small 
rooms,  of  varying  sizes,  and  connected  with 
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each  other  in  a manner  that  can  only  be  made 
intelligible  by  reference  to  the  plan.  There  are 
altogether  four  sets  of  rooms,  two  groups  of  two 
each,  and  t wo  of  four  each.  These  rooms  are 
about  13  feet  .high,  their  walls  inclining  slightly 
inward,  while  their  ceiling  is  formed  by  flat, 
overlapping  stones,  laid  with  great  regularity. 
Every  room  has  its  niches,  some  small  and 
plain,  others  large  and  elaborate.  The  inner 
as  well  as  the  exterior  walls  were  stuccoed  with 
a fine,  tenacious  clay,  possibly  mixed  with  some 
adhesive  substance,  and  painted.  Some  patches 
of  this  stucco  still  remain,  and  indicate  that  the 
building  was  originally  yellow,  while  the" inner 
parts  and  mouldings  of  the  doorways  and  niches 
were  of  different  shades  of  red. 

The  second  storv  does  not  at  all  correspond 
in  plan  with  the  first.  Its  entrance  is  at  the 
rear,  on  a level  with  a terrace  extending  hack 
to  the  hiu,  and  spreading  out  in  a noble  w alk 
faced  with  a niched  wall,  and  supporting  some 
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minor  buildings  or  “ summer- houses, ” now 
greatly  ruined.  It  appears  to  have  had  no  di- 
rect connection  with  the  ground  story  bv  stairs 
or  otherwise.  The  rooms,  which  are  also  more 
or  less  ornamented  with  niches,  are  separated 
by  walls  much  less  massive  than  those  below, 
and  do  not  seem  to  have  been  arched  as  those 
are,  but  to  have  been  roofed  with  thatch,  as 
were  most  of  the  structures  of  the  Ineaa.  The 
central  part  of  the  front  of  the  second  story 
was  not  inclosed,  although  probably  roofed,  but 


formed  an  esplanade  22  feet  long  and  10  broad. 
Hanked  by  rooms  opening  on  it.  Two  niches, 
raised  just  enough  to  afford  easy  seats,  appear 
in  the  wall  at  the  back  of  the  esplanade,  whence 
may  be  commanded  om  of  the  finest  and  most 
extensive  views  in  the  world.  The  waves  of 
the  lake  break  at  your  very  feet.  To  the  right 
is  the  high  and  diversified  Peninsula  of  Co- 
pacabnna;  in  the  centre  of  the  view,  the  Isl- 
and of  Ooati,  consecrated  to  the  Moon,  us 
was  Titicaca  to  the  Sun;  and  to  the  right  the 
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gleaming  Illampu,  its  white  man- 
tle reflected  in  the  waters  that 
spread  out  like  a sea  in  front. 

The  design  of  this  esplanade  i9 
too  obvious  to  admit  of  doubt, 
and  indicates  that  the  builders 
were  not  deficient  in  taste  or  in- 
sensible to  the  grand  and  beauti- 
ful in  nature.  Tradition  assigns 
the  construction  of  this  palace  to 
the  Inca  Tupac  Yupanqui,  who 
also  built  the  Temple  of  the  Moon 
and  the  convent  of  the  virgins 
dedicated  to  her  service  in  the 
Island  of  Coati.  He  built  it,  so 
runs  the  legend,  that  during  his 
visits  he  might  always  have  before 
him  the  seat  and  shrine  of  the 
Inti-coya,  the  sister  and  wife  of 
his  parent  the  Sun.  The  rooms 
on  each  side  of  the  esplanade  have 
each  two  windows,  opening  on 
the  same  view  that  I have  de- 
scribed as  to  be  had  from  the 
esplanade  itself. 

There  are  features,  architect- 
ural and  otherwise,  connected 
with  the  Palace  of  the  Inca 
which  are  of  real  interest,  but  which  could  only 
be  rendered  intelligible  by  minute  plans  and 
drawings,  such  as  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  pro- 
duce here.  The  manner  in  which  light,  or 
some  light,  was  let  into  the  lower  cells  or  cham- 
bers, how  communication  was  artfully  estab- 
lished so  that  an  order  or  command  might  be 
given  from  every  point  to  every  other  point,  how 
the  terraces  were  sub-drained,  and  the  water  pre- 
vented from  accumulating  behind  their  stone 
facings,  and  how  many  other  very  necessary  ob- 
jects were  accomplished — all  this  I must  omit, 
and  refer  the  inquirer  to  the  o/n/s  that  is  to  be, 
in  which  he  will  discover  that  the  Incafc  and 
their  subjects  had  solved  very  many  difficult 
architectural  and  other  problems,  and  attained 
very  many  important  ends  in  the  most  rational, 
simple,  and  business-like  manner. 

Finding  that  a proper  investigation  of  the 
remaining  monuments  of  Titicaca  and*he  other 
islands  would  require  many  days,  and  that  it 
was  tedious  and  difficult  to  get  from  one  island  to 
another  in  the  clumsy  balsas  of  the  natives,  I 
determined  to  push  forward  to  Puno,  the  cap- 
ital of  the  department,  and  make  that  the  basis 
of  my  future  operations  in  the  Titicaca  basin. 
Our  return  to  the  main  land  was  in  a more  pre- 
tentious and  comfortable  balsa  than  that  in 
which  we  had  first  ventured. 

Our  ride  back  to  Copacabana  was  a rapid 
one,  and  we  found  our  commandante  parading 
the  streets  of  the  tow  n in  high  choler,  shooting 
indiscriminately  all  dogs  that  he  could  bring 
his  double-barreled  gun  to  bear  upon.  “ The 
miserable9,’*  as  he  characterized  the  people  un- 
der hiscare,  “haven’t  half  enough  to  eat  them- 
selves, and  yet  they  will  fill  the  town  with  these 
sneaking,  snarling,  starving,  thieving  curs.  It 
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shall  not  be  so  any  longer,  and  I — ” Here  he 
caught  sight  of  a dog  prowling  around  a corner 
of  the  street,  and  started  in  pursuit.  A shot 
and  a yelp  told  us  what  had  happened.  The 
commandante  soon  returned,  apologized  for 
leaving  ns  so  suddenly,  and  conducted  us  to  his 
house,  saying  that  he  knew  we  must  be  hun- 
gry* 

Our  supper  was  scant,  and  the  commandante, 
who  was  an  able  eater,  rather  checked  his  ap- 
petite, we  thought,  besides  appearing  a little 
abstracted  and  moody.  The  truth  soon  came 
out.  Anticipating  our  arrival  he  had  procured 
a kid  in  Yunguyo,  and  on  it  we  were  to  have 
dined,  but  the  famished  dogs  had  somehow  got 
at  it,  and  when  the  time  came  for  the  cook  to 
step  in,  lo  ! not  even  a bone  was  left.  ‘ ‘ Ni 
un  huesito , caba/leros  /”  said  the  commandante, 
with  palpable  moisture  in  the  corners  of  his 
eyes.  How  many  innocent  dogs  suffered  for 
the  sins  of  their  fellows  I know  not,  but  they 
were  counted  by  the  score,  and  next  morning 
not  a living  specimen  of  the  genus  cams  was  to 
be  seen  in  the  place.  Those  that  survived  had 
been  carefully  secreted  by  their  owners. 

I shall  not  attempt  here  to  recount  the  de- 
tails and  incidents  of  our  journey  from  Copaca- 
bana to  Puno.  Our  path  was  that  of  the  tra- 
ditionary Manco  Capac,  along  the  western  shore 
of  the  great  lake.  The  disrupted  carboniferous 
strata  rise  in  a thousand  contorted  and  fantastic 
forms  around  us,  and  we  pee  occasionally  stretch- 
ing away  over,  or  rather  through  the  hills,  long 
trap  dykes  which  look  like  Titanic  fortifications. 
We  constantly  encounter  new  and  varying  views, 
in  which  the  lake,  and  its  bold,  brown  islands, 
and  the  distant  snowy  Andes,  are  the  ever-re- 
curring features.  Sometimes  our  path  lies  along 
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of  the  towns,  which  ap- 
pear as  if  under  the  pali 
of  a pestilence  ; and  no- 
thing repels  ns  more  than 
the  sullen,  almost  morose 
aspect  and  manners  of  the 
inhabitants.  A smile  is 
seldom  seen,  a laugh  is 
never  heard.  The  im- 
passive children  never 
cry.  It  is  only  on  the 
occasions  of  pagan  festi- 
vals tolerated  by  the 
Church  or  incorporated 
with  its  own,  and  when 
warmed  with  cJticha  or 
maddened  with  wnt**Oi 
that  the  apathetic  Ay- 
in  am  appears  animated ; 
it,  however,  is  a savage, 
tigerish  animation,  which 
causes  a shudder,  but 
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iclm  grass,  across  which  the  road  stretches  in  a 
long  line.  The  plain  is  covered  with  manv  rode 
monuments,  small  circles  and  squares  of  un- 
wrpught  upright  stones  planted  in  the  ground, 
and  sometimes  sustaining  others  which  over- 
lap and  form  chain  hers,  with  openings  generally 
toward  the  north.  They  arc  almost  identical 
in  appearance  and  character  with  the  rromkchi t 
of  Europe,  and  might  he  transferred  to  Brittany 
dr  Wales,  and  pass  for  structures  contempora- 
neous with  the  thousand  rude  monuments  of 
antiquity  found  in  those  regions.  Subsequent 


investigation  convinced  me  that  they  were  se- 
pulchral in  origin,  and  that  they  were  rude  and 
earfy  forms  of  what  subsequently  became  elab- 
orate and  symmetrical  chvlftas^  or  burial  towers. 

In  fact,  at  the  base  of  the  hills  bounding  the 
plain  of  Acora  on  the  west  are  a number  of 
these  chufyas.  Some  are  square,  others  round, 
but  all  of  one  plan  and  style.  Their  inner  mass 
is  of  rough  stones  laid  in  clay,  but  they  are 
faced  with  hewn  limestone  blocks.  A descrip- 
tion of  one,  with  the  aid  of  a view  and  section, 
will  sufficiently  illustrate  the  character  of  all. 
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base.  at  wheu/  ijjft  dome  hv^hiS 
L . to  ipfing.  where  it  is  sixteen 

1 \ ;i  . * tixrfiue  i>>i*>W;  i/b  ♦iiumc*ter  than  ftt 

■ it  : it*  foundhtioru  - 

These  chul}***  are  common  in 
P the  Titicaca  region,  mrtmlty  stand- 
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or  the  Prefect  himself,  who  had  come  to  tender 
ns  the  freedom  and  the  hospitalities  of  the  city 
of  Pnno.  But  he  turned  out  to  be  the  resident 
vendor  of  trinkets,  who,  hearing  of  our  approach, 
had  made  up  his  mind  that  we  were  peddlers, 
and  had  come  out  to  make  us  an  offer  for  our 
entire  stock,  rather  than  have  us  open  a shop 
and  undersell  him  in  the  town.  He  was  slow 
to  be  convinced  that  we  were  mere  travelers 
studying  the  country,  but  when  satisfied  on  the 
point  gave  us  a contemptuous  glance,  and  with- 
out even  an  adios,  spurred  his  horse  into  a gal- 
lop and  left  us  to  contemplate  the  flutter  of  his 
receding  jtoncho  as  well  as  we  could  through  the 
dust  that  he  raised.  I do  not  think  scientific 
travelers  are  likely  to  inspire  profound  respect 
or  secure  a very  high  appreciation  among  the 
mixed  people  of  the  Sierra.  He  must  content 
himself  to  be  taken  for  a Viracocha  by  the  shep- 
herd Indians. 

Turning  sharp  around  a high,  precipitous 
headland,  on  the  shelves  and  among  the  crev- 


ices of  which  Indian  fishermen  had  established 
their  huts,  looking  like  swallows'  nests,  we  came 
in  sight  of  Puno,  standing  on  the  shores  of  its 
bay,  half  grown  up  with  totora  and  water-plants, 
at  the  foot  of  the  silver-veined  hill,  or  rather 
mountain,  of  Cancharani.  To  the  famous  mines 
of  the  Manto,  and  others,  which  have  honey- 
combed the  mountain,  the  town  owes  its  origin. 
It  is  a large  place,  of  between  six  and  seven 
thousand  inhabitants,  nine-tenths  of  whom  are 
pure  Indians  — the  Avmaras  occupying  the 
southern,  the  Quichuas  the  northern  portion. 

We  had  letters  to  Mr.  T , an  American 

gentleman  from  Philadelphia,  married  in  the 
country,  and  the  leading  merchant  of  the  place, 
and  rode  at  once  to  his  house,  formerly  that  of 
General  San  Roman,  who  had  been  chosen  Pres- 
ident of  Peru,  but  had  just  died  in  Lima.  Here 
we  met  a hospitality  such  as  might  be  expected 
from  an  ardent  American  w ho  had  not  seen  the 
face  of  a countryman  for  years,  and  here  we 
rested  a time  from  our  journeyings. 


IMMORTAL. 


Always  to  live,  always  to  grow, 

Brings  finite  close  to  infinite; 

What  we  shall  be  God  may  know: 

We  can  not  guess  such  height 

But  seeing  how  at  such  advance 
Beneath  us  lies  the  former  state, 

When  that  now  counted  ignorance 
Was  wisdoms  ultimate — 

Infer  at  length  a world  outgrown, 

With  all  known  forms  of  life  and  thought, 

And  that  discovered  now  unknown, 

Or  that  which  now  is  not 

Oh,  men,  who  hold  this  life  to-day 
Look  up!  Ye  are  creation’s  heirs. 

Albeit  ye  scarce  have  learned  to  say 
44  Our  Father,”  e^en  in  prayers. 

Learn  to  revere  the  glorious  type 
So  dimly  modeled  in  this  clay; 

Behold  the  tree  and  fruit  full  ripe 
Live  in  the  germ  to-day.- 

So  sees  the  Wisdom  looking  far, 

To  shape  our  widening  destiny: 

He  keeps  us  not  for  what  we  are. 

But  what  we  yet  may  be. 

Our  after-selves:  Such  wondrous  things 
As  those  at  thought  of  whom  we  bow; 

They  trembled  late  near  angel  wings, 

Who  may  be  angels  now. 

A soul  that  widens  every  day, 

Claiming  its  kindred  with  far  spheres, 

And  so  anticipates  its  way 
Along  the  path  of  years. 

What  end  for  such?  The  swift  thought  reels 
In  awful  vastness  venturing; 

With  vision  of  the  burning  wheels, 

And  each  a living  thing. 
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But  what  then?  Do  the  Angelhood 
Keep  constant  level  round  the  throne, 

Content  with  knowing  only  good, 

To  le^ve  so  much  unknown? 

Does  not  the  blue  sky  every  where 
Open  up,  up,  like  that  we  see; 

And  larger  vision  but  declare 
Unseen  immensity? 

Then  what  can  its  fulfillment  miss? — 
Realities  beyond  our  dreams 

Lie  all  about  us.  That  which  is 
Is  more  than  that  ^hich  seems. 

Fear  not  to  hope  too  much.  Beyond 
Our  Possible  God’s  sureties  stand; 

Our  utmost  would  the  bounties  bound 
Of  an  Almighty  hand. 

Even  now  those  richer  years  supply 
The  glory  that  the  Present  wants, 

The  Future  nothing  shall  deny 
Of  all  for  which  she  pants. 

Onrs  are  the  things  unseen,  unheard, 

The  secrets  of  eternity; 

We  hold  in  one  unfathomed  word 
Our  Immortality. 

We  have  been  using  angels’  speech 
Unthinking,  knew  not  what  we  said ; 

The  thought  no  mortal  words  can  reach, 
Is  uninterpreted. 

A little  of  its  meaning  guessed. 

The  shadowy  greatness  haunts  us  still 

Only  with  visions  of  unrest 
Our  littleness  to  fill. 

• 

The  less  is  swiftest  in  the  race, 

The  rivers  run  and  can  not  cease, 

Only  the  ocean  keeps  its  place 
And  takes  without  increase. 
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SHOOTING-STARS,  DETONATING  METEORS,  AND  AEROLITES. 

By  ELIAS  LOOMIS,  Profxsbor  in  Yale  College. 


EVERY  one  has  occasionally  seen  upon  a j 
clear  evening  a small  bright  object,  in  ap- 
pearance very  much  like  a fixed  star,  move 
rapidly  across  the  sky  and  suddenly  disappear, 
as  if  a star  were  shot  away  from  its  place  in  the 
firmament  to  a distant  region  of  the  heavens. 
This  phenomenon  is  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  “ Shooting-star,"  or  “Falling  Star.” 
Occasionally  the  path  of  a shooting  - star  is 
marked  by  a luminous  stream  whiph  continues 
for  an  appreciable  time  after  the  star  has  van- 
ished. Shooting-stars  may  occasionally  be  seen 
on  every  clear  night,  and  at  times  follow  each 
other  so  rapidly  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
count  them. 

Ordinary  shooting-stars  are  not  accompanied 
by  any  audible  sound,  although  they  are  some- 
times seen  to  break  into  pieces.  Occasionally 
meteors  of  extraordinary  brilliancy,  like  globes 
of  fire,  presenting  an  apparent  diameter  of  con- 
siderable magnitude,  are  succeeded  by  a loud 
detonation  or  explosion,  followed  by  a noise 
like  that  of  musketry  or  the  discharge  of  can- 
non. These  have  been  called  “Detonating 
Meteors"  or  “Bolides." 

No  solid  body  has  been  known  to  reach  the 
earth’s  surface  which  could  be  traced  to  an  or- 
dinary shooting- star ; but  occasionally  solid  sub* 
stances  descend  to  the  earth  from  beyond  the 
earth’s  atmosphere.  These  bodies  are  called 
“Aerolites.”  These  three  classes  of  bodies 
are  known  by  the  general  term  of  “Meteors." 
It  is  convenient  to  speak  of  these  classes  sep- 
arately, although  it  is  not  supposed  that  they 
differ  from  each  othqp,  essentially  either  in  their 
character  or  their  origin. 

Shooting-stars  are  not  seen  with  equal  fre- 
quency at  all  hours  of  the  night.  They  gen- 
erally increase  in  numbers  from  the  evening 
twilight  throughout  the  night  until  the  morning 
twilight ; and  when  the  light  of  day  does  not 
interfere,  they  are  generally  most  numerous 
about  six  o’clock  in  the  morning.  From  a 
comparison  of  a vast  number  of  observations  it 
has  been  ascertained  that  the  average  number 
of  shooting-stars  which  may  be  seen  by  a single 
observer  upon  a clear  night,  in  the  absence  of 
the  moon,  about  the  middle  of  the  evening, *is 
four  per  hour;  about  midnight  it  is  six  per 
hour;  about  two  o’clock  in  the  morning  it  is 
eight  per  hour ; and  about  four  o’clock  it  is  ten 
per  hour. 

In  order,  however,  thnt  an  individual  may 
see  so  large  a number  be  must  observe,  not 
from  an  open  window,  much  less  through  a 
pane  of  glass,  but  he  must  stand  in  the  open 
air  where  the  view  of  the  sky  is  entirely  unob- 
structed, and  he  must  devote  his  exclusive  at- 
tention to  a constant  watch  of  the  heavens. 
Upon  a cool  night  such  exposing  is  far  from 
agreeable,  and  few  persons  are  willing  long  to 
persevere  in  it. 


Professor  Newton  of  Yale  College  has  made 
extensive  investigations  to  determine  the  rela- 
tive number  of  shooting-stars  which  may  be 
seen  in  a given  period  by  different  numbers  of 
observers.  For  this  purpose  twelve  observers 
were  stationed  upon  the  top  of  a tower  from 
which  there  was  an  unobstructed  view  of  the 
heavens,  and  they  were  intended  to  be  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  divide  the  sky  equally  among 
them.  Whenever  a meteor  was  seen,  each 
person  perceiving  it  called  out  his  own  name, 
and  a secretary  entered  the  names  of  the  ob- 
servers upon  a record.  These  observations 
wore  continued  for  several  hours.  Fntm  a 
comparison  of  these  records  it  has  been  con- 
cluded that  four  persons,  looking  toward  differ- 
ent portions  of  the  heavens  so  as  to  divide  the 
sky  symmetrically  among  them,  will  see  three 
times  as  many  meteors  as  the  average  number 
seen  by  them  individually;  eight  persons  will 
see  four  times  as  many  as  one ; and  fifteen  ob- 
servers will  see  five  times  as  many  as  one. 
The  entire  number  of  meteors  which  might  be 
seen  by  a sufficient  number  of  observers  is  about 
six  times  as  many  as  would  be  seen  by  a single 
observer.  The  reason  that  four  persons  will 
not  see  four  times  as  many  meteors  as  one  per- 
son is  that  two  of  them  will  frequently  see  the 
same  meteor. 

Combining  these  results  with  those  previous- 
ly stated  we  conclude  that  the  average  number 
of  meteors  that  traverse  the  atmosphere,  and 
that  are  large  enough  to  he  visible  to  the  naked 
eye,  if  the  sun,  moon,  and  clouds  would  permit, 
is  forty-two  in  an  hour,  or  one  thousand  daily. 

Shooting-stars  are  not  seen  with  equal  fre- 
quency at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  From  July 
to  December  they  are  more  abundant  than  dur- 
ing the  other  six  months  of  the  year ; and  they 
are  ordinarily  most  abundant  in  the  month  of 
August. 

If  two  observers,  at  a suitable  distance  from 
each  other,  note  the  apparent  altitude  and  azi- 
muth of  a shooting-star  at  the  commencement 
of  its  flight,  and  do  the  same  also  for  its  term- 
ination, they  have  the  data  for  computing  the 
absolute  height  of  beginning  and  end  above  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  The  earliest  observations 
of  this  kind  were  made  in  1798  by  Bcnzenberg 
and  Brandes  in  Germany,  and  since  that  time 
similar  observations  have  been  made  in  many 
parts  of  Europe,  as  well  as  in  the  United  States. 
Such  observations  were  made  at  New  Haven, 
Hartford,  Williamstown,  Wolcottville,  Albany, 
etc.,  on  the  night  of  August  10-11,  1863;  at 
Washington  and  Philadelphia  on  the  night  of 
November  13-14,  1863;  and  again  on  the 
1 8— 14th  of  November,  1867,  such  observations 
were  made  at  Washington,  Richmond,  New 
Haven,  and  several  other  places.  It  has  been 
ascertained  that  when  the  base  line  employed 
is  only  three  or  four  miles  in  length  a shooting- 
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to  that  of  the  fall  moon,  and  leaving  behind 
them  a train  of  dazzling  light,  which  lasts  for 
several  seconds,  and  even  for  whole  minutes. 
Their. color  is  usually  white,  with  a reddish 
tinge ; but  occasionally  they  exhibit  a green 
light,  and  sometimes  a mixture  of  green  and 
blue  or  purple.  Even  quite  faint  shooting- 
stars  sometimes  leave  trains.  Fig.  1 represents 
a remarkable  meteor  seen  in  June,  1 866. 

The  path  of  shooting -stars  is  frequently 
curved ; sometimes  the  path  consists  of  two 
portions  inclined  to  each  other  at  a considera- 
ble angle;  and  at  last  the  meteor  sometimes 
bursts  like  a rocket  into  numerous  fragments. 
In  such  cases  the  place  of  explosion  is  usually 
indicated  by  a smoky  cloud,  which  sometimes 
continues  visible  for  ten  minutes.  Fig.  2 rep- 
resents a meteor  seen  in  1850,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  a long  train  of  light,  and  which  ex- 
ploded emitting  a large  number  of  scintillating 
radiations. 

Observers  frequently  imagine  that  they  hear 
a whizzing  noise  accompanying  the  passage  of 
a brilliant  meteor.  It  may  be  easily  proved 
that  such  impressions  are  an  illusion.  When 
we  compute  the  path  of  the  meteor  from  whicl# 
the  sound  was  supposed  to  proceed,  we  always 
find  that  it  was  quite  distant  from  the  observer, 
frequently  40  or  50  miles,  and  sometimes  100 
miles.  Now  sound  is  known  to  mcfve  with  a 
velocity  of  1120  feet  per  second,  or  50  miles  in 
about  four  minutes.  If,  then,  any  noise  was 
caused  by  the  motion  of  the  meteor,  the  sound 
could  not  possibly  be  heard  until  a considerable 
time  after  the  meteor  disappeared,  viz.,  two,  five, 
or  even  ten  minutes,  according  to  its  distance. 

The  light  of  shooting-stars  is  probably  due  to 
the  high  temperature  resulting  from  the  resist- 
ance of  the  atmosphere  to  the  rapid  motion  of 
the  meteor.  Since  at  the  ordinary  elevation 
of  shooting-stars  the  air  is  exceedingly  rare, 
some  have  supposed  that  the  resistance  would 
not  develop  sufficient  heat  to  give  meteors  their 
brilliant  appearance.  The  researches  of  mod- 
em philosophers  have  enabled  us  to  compute 
the  quantity  of  heat  that  may  be  developed  by 
the  stoppage  of  a meteor  in  the  atmosphere.  A 
portion  of  the  living  force  of  the  body  is  ex- 
pended in  setting  the  air  in  motion,  and  a por- 
tion in  heating  the  meteor  and  the  air.  This 
living  force,  and  the  consequent  heat  that  may 
be  developed,  is  proportioned  to  the  mass  of  the 
body  and  to  the  square  of  its  velocity.  The 
arresting  the  motion  of  an  iron  meteor  whose 
velocity  is  thirty  miles  per  second  would,  if 
the  whole  living  force  were  changed  into  heat, 
be  sufficient  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the 
meteoric  body  more  than  four  million  decrees  of 
Fahrenheit’s  scale.  If  even  the  larger  part  of 
this  force  was  expended  in  giving  motion  to  the 
air,  there  would  remain  enough  to  furnish  a 
brilliant  light  and  to  melt  the  exterior  portion 
of  the  meteor,  or  entirely  to  disintegrate  it. 
Aerolites,  such  as  will  be  hereafter  described, 
always  present  a peculiar  appearance  upon  the 
exterior,  as  if  the  outer  crust  had  suffered  par- 


tial fusion,  and  many  of  them  when  first  dis- 
covered have  still  been  quite  hot. 

The  mean  distance  of  shooting-stars  from  the 
observer  is  found  to  be  about  105  miles,  and 
the  average  height  above  the  earth  of  the  mid- 
dle points  of  their  paths  is  63  miles.  Hence 
the  mean  horizontal  distance  of  the  paths  may 
be  regarded  as  about  90  miles.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  number  of  shooting-stars  actually  falling 
within  a circle  of  90  miles  radius  is  somewhat 
greater  than  the  number  seen  at  one  place.  The 
area  of  this  circle  is  contained  nearly  8000  times 
in  the  entire  surface  of  the  globe ; whence  we 
conclude  that  the  number  of  shooting-stars  over 
the  whole  earth  is  more  than  eight  thousand 
times  the  number  visible  at  one  place. 

The  average  daily  number  of  shooting-stars 
risible  to  the  naked  eye  at  one  place  ha6  al- 
ready been  stated  at  1000.  Hence  the  average 
number  of  meteors  that  traverse  the  atmos- 
phere daily,  and  that  are  large  enough  to  be 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  if  the  sun,  moon,  and 
clouds  would  permit,  must  be  more  than  a 
thousand  times  eight  thousand,  or  more  than 
eight  millions. 

The  observations  of  two  European  astrono- 
mers indicate  that  the  number  of  meteors  vis- 
ible with  a telescope  of  four  inches  aperture  is 
about  forty  times  the  number  visible  to  the  na- 
ked eye.  A further  increase  of  optical  power 
would  doubtless  reveal  a still  larger  number  of 
these  small  bodies.  Hence  we  must  conclude 
that  the  source  from  which  these  meteors  come 
is  of  immense  extent,  otherwise  it  would  long 
since  have  been  exhausted. 

The  quantity  of  matter  in  these  bodies  is, 
however,  so  small,  and  their  distance  from  each 
other  so  great,  that  they  exert  no  appreciable 
influence  upon  the  motion  of  the  planets.  It 
is  computed  that  the  average  distance  from 
each  other  of  shooting-stars,  such  as  under  fa- 
vorable circumstances  would  be  visible  to  the 
naked  eye,  is  about  three  hundred  miles. 

Having  determined  the  velocity  and  direction 
of  a meteor’s  path  with  reference  to  the  earth, 
and  knowing  also  the  direction  and  velocity  of 
the  earth’s  motion  about  the  sun,  we  can  comT 
pute  the  direction  and  velocity  of  the  meteor’s 
motion  with  reference  to  the  sun.  This  com- 
putation has  been  made  for  several  different 
meteors,  and  has  shown  that  these  bodies,  be- 
fore they  approached  the  earth,  were  revolving 
about  the  sun  in  ellipses  of  considerable  eccen- 
tricity. In  some  instances  the  velocity  has  been 
found  to  be  so  great  as  to  indicate  that  the  path 
differed  little  from  a parabola. 

It  is  thus  demonstrated  that  ordinary  shoot- 
ing-stars are  small  meteoric  bodies,  moving 
through  space  in  paths  similar  to  the  comets ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  they  do  not  differ  ma- 
terially from  the  comets  except  in  their  dimen- 
sions, and  perhaps  also  in  their  density. 

THE  PERIODIC  METEORS  OF  NOVEMBER. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  average 
number  of  shooting-stars  for  the  different  months 
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of  the  year  is  quite  unequal,  and  occasionally  The  examination  of  old  historical  records  has 
the  display  of  meteors  is  very  extraordinary,  led  to  the  discovery  of  at  least  ten  other  similar 
During  the  last  two  centuries  the  most  remark-  appearances  at  about  the  same  season  of  the 
able  exhibitions  of  this  kind  have  occurred  in  year.  These  occurred  in  the  years  902,  931, 
November.  On  the  morning  of  November  13,  934,  1002,  1101,  1202,  1366,  1538,  1602,  and 
1 833,  throughout  most  of  North  America,  shoot-  1698. 

ing-stars  appeared  in  such  numbers  that  it  was  These  remarkable  displays,  having  occurred 
found  impossible  to  count  them.  The  shower  at  intervals  of  33  or  34  years,  or  some  multiple 
commenced  about  10  o’clock  on  the  evening  of  of  that  period,  led  to  a general  expectation  of 
November  12,  and  became  remarkable  at  11  a brilliant  shower  in  1866.  At  New  Haven,  on 
o’clock.  After  midnight  the  meteors  rapidly  the  morning  of  November  14,  from  midnight  to 
increased  in  number  and  brilliancy,  and  became  4 a.m.,  759  meteors  were  counted,  being  at  the 
most  numerous  at  4 or  half  past  4 a.m.  of  New  rate  of  about  3 per  minute  for  a large  party  of 
York  time.  The  display  continued  with  little  observers,  or  less  than  one  per  minute. for  a sin- 
diminution  until  the  dawn  of  day,  and  did  not  gle  observer. 

entirely  cease  until  near  sunrise  at  a quarter  A far  more  brilliant  display  was  witnessed  in 
before  7.  An  observer  at  Boston  counted  650  Europe.  On  the  morning  of  November  14,  at 
meteors  during  the  fifteen  minutes  before  6 Greenwich,  from  midnight  to  1 o’clock,  there 
o’clock,  being  at  the  rate  of  43  per  minute,  were  seen  2032  meteors ; from  1 to  2 o’clock, 
During  the  first  fifteen  minutes  after  6 he  count-  4860  meteors ; and  from  2 to  3 o’clock,  832  me- 
ed 98,  being  at  the  rate  of  6i  per  minute.  Most  teors.  The  curve  line,  Fig.  3,  shows  the  num- 
of  these  meteors  moved  in  paths  which  if  traced  ber  of  meteors  seen  each  minute  from  10  f.m., 
backward  would  meet  in  a single  point  or  small  November  13,  to  5 a.m.,  November.  14,  the  num- 
area  situated  in  the  constellation  Leo,  near  the  ber  visible  for  each  minute  being  indicated  by 
middle  of  the  Sickle.  the  numerals  0 to  120,  on  the  left  of  the  dia- 

On  the  13th  of  November  in  1832  shooting-  gram.  The  hours  of  observation  are  indicated 
stars  were  seen  in  unusual  numbers  throughout  by  the  numbers  at  the  top  of  the  figure.  From 
Europe,  and  at  several  places  in  Arabia  and  Per-  this  figure  we  perceive  that  up  to  midnight  the 
sia.  The  display  continued  from  about  4 a.m.  number  of  meteors  visible  was  less  than  5 per 
to  7 a.m.,  Greenwich  time,  and  one  observer  minute;  by  half  past  12  it  had  increased  to  40 
counted  48  in  five  minutes,  being  at  the  rate  per  minute ; soon  after  1 o’clock  it  rose  nearly 
of  9J  per  minute.  to  120  per  minute;  at  25  minutes  past  1 it 

A somewhat  unusual  number  of  shooting-  amounted  to  124  per  minute ; at  2 o'clock  it 
stars  was  observed  on  the  corresponding  morn-  had  declined  to  80  per  minute ; at  8 o’clock  it 
ing  of  the  years  1834,  1835, and  1836.  was  only  10  per  minute;  at  4 o’clock  it  was  5 

On  the  morning  of  November  12,  1799,  an  per  minute — from  which  time  the  number  still 
extraordinary  display  of  shooting-stars  was  wit-  further  declined,  corresponding  very  well  with 
nessed  in  South  America  by  Humboldt,  and  it  the  number  observed  at  New  Haven  at  the  same 
was  also  seen  throughout  a considerable  part  of  instant  of  absolute  time,  since  midnight  at  New 
North  America.  The  display  commenced  as  Haven  corresponds  to  about  5 a.m.  at  Green- 
early  as  1 or  2 o’clock,  and  attained  its  maxim-  wich.  * 

um  about  4 o’clock,  after  which  hour  meteors  Nearly  all  of  these  meteors  moved  in  lines 
became  less  frequent ; but  some  were  seen  a which,  if  produced  backward,  would  meet  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  after  sunrise.  point  or  a small  area  situated  in  the  constella- 

tion Leo,  near  the  middle 
of  the  Sickle.  Fig.  4 shows 
a large  number  of  these 
paths  as  they  were  observed 
at  Greenwich,  and  it  will  be 
perceived  that  nearly  all  the 
paths  seem  to  start  from  a 
small  area  in  Leo.  This  in- 
dicates that  the  actual  paths 
were  nearly  parallel  to  each 
other,  and  all  were  directed 
from  that  point  of  the  heav- 
ens in  which  Leo  was  situ- 
ated. A similar  display  was 
noticed  in  every  part  of  Eu- 
rope; it  was  also  noticed 
throughout  Western  Asia, 
and  was  quite  remarkable  as 
far  east  as  Calcutta,  where 
a single  observer  counted 
50  meteors  in  five  minutes. 
Figubis  3.— Tub  Numukb  or  Hkteobs  at  Gbkkxwiou,  Novejcbeb,  1866.  The  maximum  at  that  place 
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teors  seen  per  minute  is  shown  by  the  nu- 
merals on  the  left  of  the  diagram.  The  entire 
number  visible  is  assumed  to  be  five  times  the 
number  actually  seen  by  one  person.  We  per- 
ceive that  before  midnight  the  number  of  mete- 
ors was  less  than  1 per  minute ; at  2 a.m.  it  was 
about  3 per  minute ; at  3 a.m.  it  was  about  the 
same ; at  4 a.m.  it  was  18  per  minute ; at  4 h. 
31  m.  it  was  100  per  minute;  at  4 h.  35  m.  it 
was  220  per  minute;  at  5 a.m.  it  had  declined 
to  50  per  minute ; and  at  5 h.  30  m.  a.m.  it  was 
only  12  per  minute.  These  observations  were 
made  in  presence  of  a nearly  full  moon,  which 
probably  eclipsed  two-thirds  of  those  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  visible.  Nearly  all 
of  these  meteors  moved  in  paths  which,  if  pro- 
duced backward,  would  intersect  not' all  pre- 
cisely in  a single  point,  but  within  a small  area 
situated  in  Leo.  This  area  was  of  an  oval  form, 
having  a diameter  of  about  5 degrees  in  longi- 
tude and  one  degree  in  latitude.  Its  centre  was 
very  nearly  in  the  same  position  assigned  to  it 
by  the  observations  made  in  Europe  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

Nearly  all  the  bright  meteors  left  phosphor- 
escent trains  which  were  distinctly  visible  for 
several  seconds,  notwithstanding  the  light  of  the 
moon.  In  a few  instances  the  train  lasted  for 
minutes.  One  was  observed  to  leave  a train 
which  was  visible  more  than  four  minutes. 

This  remarkable  display  was  witnessed 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  Western  Conti- 
nent, and  very  careful  observations  were  made 
at  numerous  places,  viz.,  Philadelphia,  Wash- 
ington, Albany,  Ann  Arbor,  Chicago,  Toronto, 
as  also  in  California  and  Mexico.  Throughout 
all  this  region  the  maximum  occurred  within  a 
few  minutes  of  4 h.  35  m.  a.m.  of  New  Haven 
time.  This  is  nearly  two  hours  later  than  the 
time  expected  from  the  European  observations 
of  the  preceding  year,  and  indicates  that  the  me- 
teors which  compose  the  November  group  are. 
distributed  somewhat  irregularly. 

Among  the  numerous  observations  which 
were  made  at  several  stations  for  determining 
the  altitudes  of  individual  meteors,  the  results 
for  Washington  and  Richmond,  Virginia,  have 
been  computed  and  published.  The  paths  of 
nine  meteors  seem  to  have  been  satisfactorily 
determined,  from  which  it  was  concluded  that 
the  brighter  meteors  first  appeared  at  an  aver- 
age height  of  75  miles,  and  were  extinguished 
at  an  average  height  of  55  miles  above  the  , 
earth.  These  results  are  almost  identical  with 
those  before  given  as  the  average  of  500  de- 
terminations. 

It  does  not  appear  that  an  unusual  number 
of  meteors  was  seen  in* any  part  of  Europe  on 
the  morning  of  November  14.  The  reason 
plainly  was  that  the  remarkable  display  did  not 
commence  until  3 a.m.  of  New  Haven  time,  and 
at  that  hour  the  sun  in  Europe  had  already 
risen. 

The  day  of  the  year  upon  which  the  great 
displays  of  the  November  meteors  occur  be- 
comes gradually  later  and  later.  In  1866  and 


1867  the  great  display  was  November  14  ; in 
1832  and  1833  it  was  November  13 ; in  1799  it 
was  November  12;  in  1698  it  was  November  9 ; 
and  the  earliest  recorded  corresponding  displays 
occurred  in  October.  If  we  suppose  that  these 
; meteors  before  they  encounter  the  earth  form  a 
i ring  or  a portion  of  a ring  about  the  sun,  then 
we  must  conclude  that  the  point  of  intersectipn 
of  this  ring  with  the  ecliptic  moves  eastward 
nearly  two  minutes  annually. 

; A comparison  of  the  dates  already  mentioned 
i show's  that  the  grand  displays  of  the  November 
meteors  recur  after  a cycle  of  about  one-third 
of  a century,  and  that  a grand  display  may  oc- 
cur on  two  consecutive  years.  A number  great- 
er than  usual  may  be  observed  for  three  or  four 
consecutive  years.  Hence  we  must  conclude 
that  these  meteors  belong  to  a system  of  small 
bodies  describing  an  elliptic  orbit  about  the  sun, 
and  extending  in  the  form  of  a stream  along  a gfc 
considerable  arc  of  that  orbit.  It  is  evideut  ™ 
that  the  meteors  can  not  make  more  than  two 
complete  revolutions  in  a year,  for  the  major 
axis  of  an  orbit  which  should  be  completed  in 
one-third  of  a year  would  not  reach  from  the 
sun  to  the  earth.  In  1864  Professor  Newton 
showed  that  the  periodic  time  of  these  meteors 
must  be  either  180,  185,  354,  or  376  days,  or 
33£  years,  and  he  remarked  that  a computation 
of  the  motion  of  the  node  would  decide  which 
of  these  five  periods  was  the  correct  one.  Pro- 
fessor Adams  of  Cambridge,  England,  has  un- 
dertaken this  computation,  and  has  found  that 
the  computed  motion  corresponding  to  either 
of  the  four  first  mentioned  jjeriods  would  be  en- 
tirely incompatible  with  the  motion  actually  ob- 
served ; but  if  the  period  be  assumed  33}  years 
the  computed  motion  of  the  node  due  to  the 
action  of  the  planets  agrees  almost  exactly  with 
the  observed  motion.  This  coincidence  is  re- 
garded as  demonstrating  that  the  true  period 
. of  the  November  meteors  is  33i  years. 

Assuming  the  period  as  thus  determined,  and 
also  the  position  of  the  radiant  point  shown  by 
the  observations,  it  is  possible  to  compute  the 
elements  of  the  orbit.  Fig.  6 show's  the  form 
and  dimensions  of  the  orbit  thus  computed. 

The  first  comet  of  1866  is  found  to  have^  de- 
scribed an  orbit  almost  identical  with  that  of 
the  November  meteors.  Such  a coincidence 
can  not  be  supposed  to  be  accidental.  Through 
the  telescope  this  comet  presented  the  appear- 
ance of  a mass  of  condensed  vapor.  We  can 
not  suppose  the  comet  to  consist  of  an  elastic 
gas,  because  there  is  no  central  nucleus  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  its  expanding  indefinitely  and 
becoming  diffused  through  space.  Hence  it 
seems  probable  that  this  comet  consists  of  mi- 
nute detached  particles  of  dense  matter  like 
smoke,  or  clouds,  pursuing  the  same  orbit  ad  the 
November  meteors;  that  is,  the  first  comet  of 
1866  is  simply  a cluster  of  meteors  belonging  to 
the  November  stream,  and  just  dense  enough 
to  be  visible  by  the  reflected  light  of  the  sun. 

The  November  stream  of  meteors  is  several 
years  in  passing  the  ecliptic.  The  length  of 
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the  period  during  which  extraordinaty  displays 
of  meteors  may  occur  is  more  than  one  year; 
and  an  unusual  number  of  shooting-stars,  suffi- 
cient to  attract  attention,  may  be  seen  through 
a period  of  at  least  dye  or  six  years.  Hence 
we  conclude  that  the  length  of  the  denser  por- 
tion of  the  group,  when  nearest  the  sun,  is  at 
least  one-fourth  of  the  circumference  of  the 
orbit,  or  one  thousand  millions  of  miles ; while 
a large  number  of  meteors  extend  much  further 
along  the  orbit. 

Since  the  shower  of  1833  lasted  two  or  three 
hours,  the  thickness  of  the  ring  at  that  point 
mnst  have  been  the  distance  traversed  by  the 
ear^h  in  that  time,  multiplied  by  the  sine  of  the 
inclination  of  the  orbit,  or  about  50,000  miles. 
The  comet  of  1866  passed  the  earth’s  path  at  a 
distance  of  six  hundred  thousand  miles,  which 
seems  to  imply  that  the  breadth  of  the  ring  is 
more  than  ten  times  its  thickness. 

It  thus  appears  to  be  pretty  well  established 
that  the  meteors  of  November  are  derived  from 
a cosmical  cloud,  composed  of  very  minute  ele- 
ments, each  of  which,  before  it  encountered  the 
earth,  was  moving  in  an  elliptic  path  about  the 
sun,  with  a period  of  33i  years.  This  cloud 
has  the  form  of  an  elliptic  arc,  the  denser  por- 
tion of  which  is  at  least  six  hundred  millions  of 
miles  in  length  when  nearest  the  sun,  and  the 
rarer  portion  extends  very  much  further  along 
the  ellipse  ; while  its  thickness  where  greatest  is 
not  much  over  fifty  thousand  miles,  and  its 
breadth  is  probably  at  least  six  hundred  thou- 


sand miles.  Although  this  cloud  is  of  immense 
extent,  its  density  must  be  very  small.  It  is 
computed  that  the  mean  distance  of  the  indi- 
vidual elements  of  the  group  from  each  other 
when  nearest  the  sun  is  thirty  or  forty  miles, 
and  although  some  of  the  meteors  may  have 
considerable  size,  their  weight  is  doubtless  very 
small.  As  already  stated,  Professor  Horkness 
estimates  that  their  average  weight  does  not 
exceed  one  grain.  Hence  the  planets  pass  free- 
ly through  the  densest  portion  of  this  cloud 
without  any  sensible  loss  of  motion. 

THE  PERIODICAL  METEORS  OP  AUGUST. 

Another  season  at  which  meteors  appear  each 
year  in  unusual  numbers  occurs  about  the  10th 
of  August.  The  periodicity  of  this  display  was 
established  in  1837,  since  which  time  an  ex- 
traordinary number  of  meteors  has  been  uni- 
formly observed  each  year  both  in  Europe  and 
America  from  the  6th  to  the  13th  of  the  month, 
the  greatest  number  being  generally  seen  on  the 
morning  of  the  10th.  At  the  time  of  the  max- 
imum the  number  of  meteors  visible  by  four 
observers  has  varied  from  100  to  160  per  hour, 
which  is  three  times  as  great  as  the  average 
number  for  the  entire  month,  and  five  times  as 
great  as  the  average  number  for  the  entire  year. 
This  number  appears  very  insignificant  when 
compared  with  the  November  shower  of  1833 
or  1867,  which  surpassed  at  least  fiftyfold  the 
most  remarkable  August  display  on  record  ; but 
on  the  other  hand  the  August  display  is  of  much 
longer  duration,  and  never  omits  its  annual  visits. 

The  meteors  of  August,  like  those  of  Novem- 
ber, seem  also  to  emanate  chiefly  from  a fixed 
point  in  the  heavens.  This  point  is  near  the 
head  of  the  constellation  Perseus.  Assuming 
the  radiant  point  as  determined  by  the  observa- 
tions, also  assuming  that  the  orbit  is  a parabola 
and  that  the  earth  crosses  the  centre  of  the 
group  on  the  10th  of  August,  it  is  possible  to 
compute  the  elements  of  the  orbit.  This  com- 
putation has  been  made,  and  the  orbit  is  found 
to  be  almost  identical  with  that  of  the  third 
comet  of  1862.  The  difference  is  no  greater 
than  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  want  of  pre- 
cision in  the  data  for  computing  the  paths  of 
the  meteors.  Hence  we  conclude  that  the  third 
comet  of  1862  was  probably  but  a cluster  of  the 
August  meteors,  crowded  so  closely  together  as 
to  be  visible  by  the  reflected  light  of  the  sun, 
while  any  single  meteor  of  the  group  is  so  small 
as  to  be  entirely  invisible  until  it  plunges  into 
the  earth’s  atmosphere  and  takes  fire.  The 
time  of  one  revolution  is  estimated  to  be  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty  years,  but  since  the 
observations  only  emhrace  a period  of  three 
months  the  time  of  a revolution  can  not  be  as- 
signed with  precision.  Fig.  7 shows  the  com- 
puted orbit  of  this  comet,  w hich  is  also  the  prob- 
able orbit  of  the  August  meteors.  It  will  be 
seen  that  this  orbit  extends  to  a distance  much 
beyond  Neptune,  the  most  distant  planet  hith- 
erto discovered. 

It  is  considered  then  highly  probable  that 
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the  August  meteors  describe  a- very  large  el- 
liptic orbit  about  the  sun,  extending  far  beyond 
the  orbit  of  Neptune.  It  is  inferred  that  the 
meteors  are  spread  over  the  entire  circumfer- 
ence of  this  orbit,  but  not  in  equal  numbers. 
There  are  on  record  63  remarkable  displays  of 
meteors  which  are  considered  to  belong  to  this 
group,  the  earliest  having  occurred  a.d.  811. 
A comparison  of  these  dates  affords  some  indi- 
cation of  a maximum  of  brilliancy  recurring  at 
intervals  of  108  years. 

The  earth,  moving  at  the  rate  of  68,000  miles 
per  hour,  is  at  least  seven  days  in  passing  entirely 
through  the  ring,  which  indicates  that  the  thick- 
ness of  the  ring  is  more  than  eleven  millions  of 
miles.  The  density  of  this  stream  of  meteors  is 
quite  small,  the  mean  distance  of  the  individuals 
of  the  group  from  each  other  being  computed  to 
be  more  than  a hundred  miles. 


Besides  the  months  of  August  and  November, 
there  are  several  other  periods  at  which,  either 
annually  or  occasionally,  shooting- stars  have 
been  observed  in  unusual  numbers.  Of  these 
the  best  established  periods  are  January  2, 
April  20,  July  28,  October  24,  and  December 
8-13.  These  meteors  are  generally  found  to 
have  a pretty  definite  radiant  point,  like  the 
meteors  of  August  and  November. 

Hence  we  conclude  that  shooting-stars,  before 
they  encounter  the  earth,  form  in  the  planetary 
spaces  numerous  currents  or  continuous  rings, 
differing  greatly  in  size  and  density,  situated  at 
various  distances  from  the  sun,  and  having  dif- 
ferent inclinations  to  the  ecliptic.  Meteors 
show,  therefore,  a very  marked  tendency  to 
cluster  together  in  groups,  whose  length  far  ex- 
ceeds their  other  dimensions ; that  is,  they  tend 
to  collect  in  streams.  There  must  be  presumed 
to  be  some  physical  cause  for  this  tendency. 
Such  a cause  is  found  in  the  laws  of  the  motion 
of  planetary  bodies,  which  tend  to  impress  this 
shape  upon  a group  of  meteors  which  originally  v 
formed  a compact  mass.  Let  us  suppose  a 
nebulous  mass,  consisting  of  millions  of  very 
small  meteors,  to  be  drawn  from  the  distant  Re- 
gions of  space  by  the  attraction  of  the  sun.  The 
individual  particles  of  the  group  will  move  in 
elliptic  orbits  about  the  sun,  but  these  ellipses 
will  not  be  exactly  equal  to  each  other.  If  the 
form  of  the  mass  were  at  first  spherical,  its 
shape  would  be  gradually  changed,  and  it  would 
ultimately  be  drawn  out  into  a parabolic  or  el- 
liptic arc,  of  which  the  sun  is  the  focus.  If  the 
orbit  were  an  ellipse,  the  original  form  of  the 
group  would  never  be  regained.  On  each  ap- 
proach to  the  sun  the  length  of  the  stream 
would  be  increased,  and  after  a certain  number 
of  revolutions  the  group  would  become  a con- 
tinuous ring.  While  the  ring  was  incomplete* 
the  earth  would  encounter  it  not  every  year,  but 
occasionally,  as  happens  in  the  case  of  the  No- 
vember meteors.  After  the  ring  became  con- 
tinuous, the  earth  would  encounter  it  annually 
at  nearly  the  same  point  of  its  orbit,  as  happens 
in  the  case  of  the  August  meteors.  Hence  it  is 
inferred  that  the  August  stream  is  one  of  veTy 
ancient  date,  while  the  November  stream  is  of 
more  recent  formation. 

t DETONATING  METEORS. 

Ordinary  shooting-stars  are  not  accompanied 
by  any  audible  sound,  although  they  sometimesf 
divide  into  two  or  more  distinct  portions ; some- 
times they  break  up  into  numerous  fragments, 
and  sometimes  they  present  the  appearance  of 
a violent  explosion.  Occasionally  meteors  of 
extraordinary  brilliancy  are  succeeded  by  a loud 
detonation  or  explosion,  followed  by  a noise  like 
that  of  musketry  or  the  discharge  of  cannon. 
These  have  been  called  detonating  meteors. 
The  following  examples  afford  a specimen  of 
this  class  of  bodies : 

On  the  morning  of  November  15, 1869,  about 
94  o’clock,  a remarkable  meteor  appeared  in 
the  heavens  over  the  southern  part  of  New  Jer- 
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We  also  find  that  several  objects  were  held  sa- 
cred by  the  ancients  on  account  of  their  sup- 
posed celestial  origin — such  as  the  Palladium 
of  Troy,  the  image  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  and 
the  sacred  shield  of  Numa. 

Since  the  Christian  era  the  number  of  re- 
corded falls  of  meteoric  stones  is  very  great ; 
nevertheless,  even  dow^io  the  commencement 
of  the  present  centurjr  such  occurrences  ap- 
peared so  marvelous  and  improbable  that  many 
received  the  accounts  with  incredulity.  In 
1803,  when  a shower  of  stones  fell  in  Nor- 
mandy, the  official  accounts  published  in  Paris 
were  ridiculed  in  the  public  newspapers.  The 
Academy  of  Sciences  appointed  a Committee 
to  investigate  the  alleged  facts ; and  the  report 
of  this  Committee  was  regarded  as  settling  the 
question  that  these  stones  and  others  had  fallen 
from  the  atmosphere.  In  the  United  States 
there  were  many  intelligent  persons  who  were 
not  well  informed  upon  this  subject,  and  who 
were  therefore  incredulous  until  after  the  cele- 
brated fall  of  1807.  Since  that  time  the  num- 
ber of  well-attested  cases  is  so  great  that  any 
one  who  should  refuse  to  admit  that  stones  do 
sometimes  fall  from  beyond  the  earth’s  atmos- 
phere would  deserve  to  be  covered  with  ridicule. 

Bodies  falling  to  the  earth  from  beyond  the 
earth’s  atmosphere  are  called  “Aerolites.” 

When  they  present  mainly  a stony  appearance 
they  are  called  “ Meteoric  Stones  ;h  w hen  they 
are  chiefly  metallic  they  are  called  “ Meteoric 
Iron.”  The  following  cases  afford  examples 
of  these  two  classes  of  bodies : 

On  the  morning  of  December  14, 

1807,  a meteor  of  great  brilliancy  was 
seen  moving  through  the  atmosphere 
over  the  town  of  Weston,  in  the  south- 
western part  of  Connecticut.  Its  appar- 
ent diameter  was  about  onc-half  that  of 
the  full  moon ; and  soon  after  it  disap- 
peared there  were  heard  by  those  near- 
ly under  the  place  of  disappearance 
three  loud  explosions,  like  those  of  a 
cannon,  followed  by  a rapid  succession 
of  smaller  reports,  producing  a continued 
rumbling.  Immediately  after  the  ex- 
plosions one  observer  heard  a sound 
like  that  occasioned  *by  the  fall  of  a 
heavy  body,  and  upon  examination  foand 

, that  a stone  had  fallen  upon  a rock  near 
his  house,  and  was  broken  into  small  frag- 
ments. The  fragments  were  still  warm, 
and  together  were  estimated  to  weigh 
about  20  pounds. 

In  another  place,  about  five  miles  from 
the  former,  a fresh  hole  was  found  in  the 
turf,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  at 
the  depth  of  two  feet,  was  found  a stone 
weighing  35  pounds.  In  the  neigh- 
borhood was  found  a .third  stone  weigh- 
ing about  10  pounds,  £ fourth  weighing 
13  pounds,  a fifth  weighing  20  pounds, 
and  a sixth  weighing  36  pounds.  At 
a spot  about  four  miles  distant  from  the 
preceding  a large  mass  of  stones,  esti-  Fiauu  12.— Path  or  Weston  Metxob,  December  14, 1807. 
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mated  to  weigh  200  pounds,  fell  upon  a rock 
and  was  broken  into  minute  fragments.  It 
was  estimated  that  the  entire  weight  of  all 
the  fragments  was  at  least  300  pounds. 

The  specimens  from  all  these  localities  were 
quite  similar,  and  their  specific  gravity  varied 
from  3.3  to  3.6.  Their  composition  was  near- 
ly one-half  silex,  about  one-third  oxyd  of  iron, 
and  one-eighth  magnesia,  with  a little*  nickel 
and  sulphur.  A specimen,  of  this  aerolite, 
weighing  36  pounds,  is  preserved  in  the  cabinet 
of  Yale  College.  . 

The  same  meteor  was  extensively  seen  as  far 
north  as  Vermont,  and  as  far  south  as  New  Jer- 
sey. Its  path  was  investigated  by  Dr.  Bow- 
ditch,  and  his  results  are  given  in  the  third 
volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy. Professor  Newton  has  carefully  examined 
the  subject,  with  the  assistance  of  some  import- 
ant observations  which  do  not  appear  to  hare 
been  known  to  Dr.  Bowditch,  and  has  arrived 
at  results  somewhat  different  from  those  here- 
tofore published.  In  Fig.  12  the  long  arrow 
shows  the  path  of  this  meteor  according  to  the 
computations  of  Professor  Newton,  and  the  dot- 
ted line  shows  the  elevation  of  the  path  above 
the  earth.  The  meteor  first  became  visible 
about  30  miles  west  of  Albany,  and  it  disap» 
pea  red  about  25  miles  west  of  New  Haven. 
When  first  seen  its  elevation  was  about  80 
miles,  and  when  it  exploded  its  elevation  was 
only  about  eight  miles.  The  length  of  its  visi- 
ble path  exceeded  100  miles,  and  was  inclined 
downward  about  30°  to  die  horizon.  This 
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line,  if  continued,  would  meet  the  earth  a little 
south  of  Bridgeport,  in  Long  Island  Sound. 
Hence  it  is  concluded  that  the  whole  of  this  me- 
teor descended  to  the  earth,  contrary  to  what 
was  inferred  from  the  computations  of  Dr.  Bow- 
ditch.  The  time  of  flight  of  this  meteor  was 
probably  between  five  and  ten  seconds.  Hence 
its  velocity  relative  to  the  earth  was  about  15 
miles  per  second. 

The  following  example  is  very  remarkable 
on  account  of  the  large  quantity  of  the  stones 
which  fell  to  the  earth.  On  the  1st  of  May, 
I860,  about  half  an  hour  after  noon,  an  aerolite 
exploded  over  Guernsey  County,  in  Southeast- 
ern Ohio.  A great  number  of  distinct  detona- 
tions were  heard,  like  the  firing  of  a cannon, 
after  which  the  sounds  became  blended  togeth- 
er, and  were  compared  to  the  roar  of  a railway 
train.  Several  stones  were  seen  to  fall,  to  the 
ground,  and  they  penetrated  the  earth  from  two 
to  three  feet  The  largest  stone  weighed  103 
pounds,  and  is  preserved  in  the  cabinet  of  Mari- 
etta College.  Another  was  found  which  weigh- 
ed 53  pounds,  a third  51  pounds,  a fourth  was 
estimated  to  weigh  40  to  50  pounds,  and  a fifth 
weighed  about  36  pounds.  About  thirty  stones 
were  found,  and  the  entire  weight  of  all  the 
fragments  was  estimated  at  700  pounds.  All 
these  stones  have  the  same  general  appearance. 
They  are  irregular  blocks,  and  are  covered  with 
a very  thin  black  crust,  which  looks  as  if  it  had 
been  fused.  Their  specific  gravity  was  8.64, 
and  their  composition  very  similar  to  that  of 
the  Weston  meteor.  A specimen  of  this  aero-4 
lite,  weighing  15  pounds,  is  preserved  in  the 
cabinet  of  Yale  College. 

Owing  to  the  cloudy  state  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  time  was  unfavorable  for  accurate  observa- 
tions of  the  meteor’s  position  in  the  heavens. 
It  has  been  computed,  however,  that  the  meteor 
moved  toward  the  northwest ; that  its  path  was 
nearly  horizontal,  and  elevated  about  40  miles 
above  the  earth’s  surface. 

The  following  is  a well-authenticated  case  of 
the  fall  of  an  iron  meteor:  On  the  14th  of  July, 
1847,  about  four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  at  Brau- 
nau,  in  Bohemia,  there  were  heard  two  heavy 
explosions  which  followed  each  other  in  quick 
succession.  Two  streams  of  fire  were  seen  to 
descend  to  the  earth,  and  upon  examination  a 
fresh  hole  three  feet  deep  was  found  in  the  earth, 
and  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole  a mass  of  iron, 
which  for  six  hours  after  the  fall  continued  so 
hot  that  it  could  not  be  held  in  the  hand.  This 
mass  weighed  42  pounds,  and  is  preserved  in 
the  cabinet  at  Vienna.  Another  mass  weigh- 
ing 30  pounds  fell  upon  a roof,  and  broke  through 
large  pieces  of  timber. 

The  composition  of  this  meteor  is  92  per  cent 
of  iron  and  5 per  cent,  of  nickel,  with  a small 
quantity  of  cobalt,  arsenic,  etc.  Its  specific 
gravity  was  7.71.  The  specific  gravity  of  cast 
iron  is  7.20;  that,  of  wrought  iron  7.78. 

The  following  example  is  peculiarly  interest- 
ing from  the  accuracy  with  which  the  path  of 
the  meteor  was  determined : On  the  evening  of 


May  14,  1864,  a very  bright  fire-ball  was  seen 
in  France,  throughout  the  whole  region  from 
Paris  to  the  Pyrenees.  Loud  detonations  were 
heard  in  the  neighborhood  of  Montauban,  and 
a large  number  of  stones  fell  near  the  village  of 
OrgM|l.  The  passage  of  the  meteor  was  wit- 
ness* by  a large  number  of  intelligent  observ- 
ers. From  a comparison  of  these  observations 
it  has  been  computed  that  the  meteor  was  first 
seen  at  an  altitude  greater  than  55  miles;  it 
exploded  at  an  altitude  of  about  20  miles ; and 
it  was  descending  in  a line  inclined  20°  er  25° 
to  the  horizon.  The  length  of  its  visible  path 
was  112  miles;  and  the  time  of  flight  was  esti- 
mated at  five  or  six  seconds,  indicating  a veloc- 
ity of  not  less  than  15  or  20  miles  per  second. 

Nearly  over  the  village  of  Orgueil  this  mete- 
or exploded  with  a loud  noise,  throwing  out 
numerous  sparks  and  leaving  behind  it  a white 
vapor.  The  fragments  of  the  meteor  appeared 
to  be  projected  in  every  direction,  like  a splen- 
did fire-work.  Some  time  after  this  explosion 
there  was  beard  a deep  rolling  sound,  like  that 
of  artillery,  which  was  succeeded  by  a shower 
of  meteoric  stones,  which  were  hot  when  they 
reached  the  ground.  - One  which  fell  into  the 
granary  of  a peasant  burnt  his  hand  when  he 
picked  it  up.  The  stones  are  similar  in  appear- 
ance to  other  aerolites,  having  the  ordinary  black 
crust  such  as  can  be  produced  by  heating  a spec- 
imen white-hot.  Their  specific  gravity  is  2.57, 
which  is  a little  less  than  that  of  granite  and 
marble. 

I There  are  eighteen  well-authenticated  cases 
in  which  aerolites  have  fallen  in  the  United 
States  during  the  last  60  years,  and  their  ag- 
gregate weight  is  1250  pounds.  One  of  these  is 
an  iron  meteor ; the  specific  gravity  of  the  oth- 
ers ranges  from  8 to  3.6. 

The  entire  number  of  known  aerolites,  the 
date  of  whose  fall  is  well  determined,  is  261. 
There  are  also  on  record  74  cases  of  aerolites  in 
which  the  day  and  month  are  not  given,  and 
sometimes  even  the  year  is  uncertain.  Besides 
these  there  have  been  found  eighty-six  masses 
which  from  their  .peculiar  composition  are  be- 
lieved to  be  aerolites,  although  the  date  of  their 
fall  is  unknown.  The  weight  of  these  masses 
varies  from  a few  pounds  to  several  tons.  The 
entire  number  of  aerolites  of  which  we  have  pre- 
cise knowledge  is  therefore  about  420. 

The  actual  number  of  aerolites  which  have 
reached  the  earth  must  have  been  far  greater 
than  this.  Many  must  have  fallen  upon  the 
ocean,  or  upon  uninhabited  lands  where  they 
were  unobserved.  During  the  past  fifty  years 
the  fall  of  1 15  aerolites  has  been  recorded.  If 
we  suppose  aerolites  to  have  fallen  over  the  en- 
tire globe  at  the  same  rate  as  has  been  observed 
over  the  more  populous  portions  of  Europe  and 
America,  we  should  have  an  average  of  over 
300  annually.  Now  we  can  not  suppose  that 
even  in  Europe  more  than  half  the  entire  num- 
ber are  actually  seen  to  fall ; hence  we  conclude 
that  more  than  600  aerolites  fall  annually  on 
various  parts  of  the  earth’s  surface.  If  we  sup- 
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a velocity  of  projection  of  8000  feet  per  second 
would  be  sufficient  to  produce  such  an  effect. 

This  hypothesis  is  also  encumbered  with 
serious  .difficulties.  If  the  earth  and  moon 
were  at  rest,  and  a body  were  projected  from 
the  moon  toward  the  earth  with  a velocity 
greater  than  8000  feet  per  second,  it  would 
strike  the  earth.  But  the  moon  revolves  around 
the  earth,  and  a body  projected  from  its  sur- 
face must  partake  of  the  motion  in  this  orbit. 
The  path  described  by  a body  projected  from  a 
lunar  volcano  would  not  therefore  be  a straight 
line  directed  to  the  centre  of  the  earth,  but  a 
curve  which  would  result  from  a combination 
of  the  projectile  force  with  the  motion  of  the 
moon  in  her  orbit  and  the  earth’s  attraction. 
Instead  of  striking  the  earth,  the  body  w'ould 
probably  revolve  around  it.  I»  order  that  the 
body  .may  reach  the  earth’s  surface,  its  path 
about  the  earth  must  be  an  ellipse  whose  dis- 
tance at  perigee  is  less  than  the  earth’s  radius. 
Hence  the  body  must  be  projected  from  the 
moon  in  a particular  direction,  and  with  a par- 
ticular assignable  velocity. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  if  an  indefinite 
nnmber  of  bodies,  having  different  masses, 
were  projected  from  the  moon  at  random  in 
all  directions  and  with  different  velocities,  not 
one  in  a million  would  have  precisely  that  direc- 
tion and  that  rate  of  motion  which  would  be 
requisite  to.  allow  it  to  reach  the  earth.  But 
we  have  computed  that  GOO  aerolites  fall  to  the 
earth  annually.  Hence  the  lunar  hypothesis  ‘ 
requires  us  to  conclude  that  more  than  600,- 
000,000  of  aerolites  are  annually  expelled  from 
the  moon.  But  the  lunar  volcanoes  are  to  all 
appearance  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  extinct ; and 
although  the  moon  has  long  been  carefully 
watched  with  the  most  powerful  telescopes,  in 
only*  one  or  two  instances  have  astronomers 
suspected  that  they  had  discovered  any  indica- 
tions of  change.  We  can  not,  therefore,  admit 
that  lunar  volcanoes  have  ejected  rocks  in  such 
quantities  as  to  account  for  the  known  aerolites. 

Moreover,  the  observed  velocities  of  some 
Aerolites  are  incompatible  with  the  theory  that 
hey  are  satellites  of  the  earth.  In  order  that 
' a body  may  revolve  in  an  orbit  around  the  earth, 
its  velocity  must  not  be  less  than  five  miles,  nor 
greater  than  seven  miles  per  second.  If  the 
velocity  were  less  than  five  miles,  the  body 
would  fall  to  the  earth;  and  if  the  velocity 
were  greater  than  seven  miles,  the  body  w’ould 
recede  from  the  earth  never  to  return.  Now 
the  velocity  of  the  Orgueil  meteor  certainly  ex- 
ceeded seven  miles  per  second,  and  therefore  it 
was  not  a satellite  to  the  earth.  There  are  but 
a few  cases  in  w hich  the  velocity  of  aerolites  has 
been  even  rudely  determined ; but  detonating 
meteors  are  probably  of  the  same  nature  as 
aerolites,  and  the  average  velocity  of  detona- 
ting meteors  is  certainly  greater  than  seven 
miles  per  second; 

Finally,  aerolites  appear  to  be  subject  to  a 
periodicity  depending  upon  the  season  of  the 
year,  which  indicates  that  they  are  satellites  of 
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the  sun,  and  not  of  the  earth.  Although,  then, 
we  can  not  pronounce  it  impossible  that  a small 
body  projected  from  a lunar  volcano  may  occa- 
sionally have  fallen  to  the  earth,  it  is  certain 
that  aerolites  generally  can  not  have  had  this 
origin,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
any  aerolite  has  ever  been  derived  from  this 
source. 

A comparison  of  all  the  facts  which  arc 
know’n  respecting  shooting  - stars,  detonating 
meteors,  and  aerolites  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  are  all  minute  bodies  revolving  like 
the  comets  in  orbits  about  the  sun,  and  tfte  en- 
countered by  the  earth  in  its  annual  motion. 

The  visible  path  of  aerolites  is  somew'hat  nearer 
to  the  earths  surface  than  that  of  ordinary’ 
shooting-stars,  a result  which  may  be  ascribed 
to  their  greater  size  or  greater  density.  It  is 
probable,  also,  that  the  velocity  with  w hich  they 
describe  their  visible  path  is  somewhat  less  than 
that  of  ordinary  shooting-stars,  a result  which 
may  be  due  to  their  descending  into  an  atmos- 
phere of  greater  density,  which  causes,  there- 
fore, greater  resistance  to  their  motion. 

These  three  classes  of  bodies  exhibit  altern- 
ate periods  of  maximum  and  minimum  abund- 
ance, and  the  times  of  maximum  for  the  sev- 
eral classes  correspond  somewhat  with  each 
other,  indicating  that  these  bodies  are  collected 
in  clusters  or  groups,  and  the  three  classes  of 
bodies  are  grouped  in  a somewhat  similar  man- 
ner. The  August  meteors  move  in  orbits  which 
require  more  than  a century  to  complete,  and 
comprehend  bodies  differing  considerably  in 
size,  and  abo  in  density.  Their  density  ranges 
from  that  of  metallic  iron  to  earthy  bodies  hav- 
ing but  feeble  cohesion,  which  are  dissipated 
into  fine  dust  by  the  heat  of  collision  with  our 
atmosphere ; and  probably  some  of  them  con- 
sist of  solid  matter  in  a state  of  minute  subdi- 
vision, like  a cloud  of  dust  or  smoke.  The 
mass  of  the  majority  of  them  is  estimated  not 
to  exceed  one  or  tw’o  grains,  but  sometimes  wc 
encounter  one  weighing  many  pounds,  and  oc- 
casionally one  weighing  several  tons.  These 
bodies  tend  to  collect  together  in  clusters,  and 
wrhen  such  a cluster  becomes  sufficiently  large 
and  dense  it  reflects  the  light  of  the  sun  in  suf- 
ficient quantity  to  become  visible  to  us,  and 
this  is  what  we  call  a comet.  One  such  comet 
has  already  been  identified  with  the  August 
group,  and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  additional 
ones  will  hereafter  be  discovered. 

It  is  probable  that  the  periodic  meteors  of 
November  comprehend  bodies  having  an  equal 
range  of  magnitude  and  also  of  density. 

We  have  shown  conclusively  that  ordinary 
shooting-stars  are  material  bodies — that  is,  they 
have  weight ; and  the  number  which  daily  im- 
pinge upon  the  earth  amounts  to  several  mill- 
ions. If  we  estimate  the  average  weight  of  a 
shooting-star  at  one  grain,  the  aggregate  weight 
of  the  meteors  which  strike  the  earth  amounts 
to  1000  pounds  daily.  But  no  solid  body  has 
been  known  to  reach  the  earth  which  could  be 
traced  to  an  ordinary  shooting-star.  Although 
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on  the  morning  of  November  14,  1867,  several 
thousand  meteors  were  observed  in  a single 
hour,  nothing  from  any  one  of  them  is  known 
to  have  struck  the  earth’s  surface.  The  mete- 
ors seem  to  have  been  burned  up  or  dissipated 
before  they  reached  the  denser  atmosphere  of 
the  earth.  But  when  a solid  body  is  burned  it 
is  not  annihilated . It  has  simply  changed  its 
form,  and  its  weight  is  not  at  all  diminished,  al- 
though it  may  be  reduced  to  a powder  of  al- 
most impalpable  fineness.  The  fine  dust  result- 
ing from  such  a combustion  might  float  for  a 
long  fiine  in  the  atmosphere,  but  it  must  ulti- 
mately subside.  Hence,  we  conclude  that  1000 
pounds  of  matter  from  shooting-stars,  mainly  in 
the  form  of  fine  dust,  descends  to  the  earth  ev- 
ery day . In  the  lapse  of  centuries  the  quantity 
thus  accumulated  would  amount  in  the  aggre- 
gate to  a respectable  mountain.  The  surface 
of  the  earth  contains  about  two  hundred  million 
square  miles.  The  average  amount  of  star- 
dust deposited  on  each  square  foot  of  the  earth 
must,  therefore,  be  extremely  minute ; never- 
theless, attempts  have  been  made  to  detect  it, 
and  w ith  some  apparent  success.  Baron  Reich- 
enbach  collected  a quantity  of  earth  from  the 
summits  of  mountains  in  Germany  from  1000 
to  2000  feet  high,  and  on  subjecting  it  to  anal- 
ysis found  slight  traces  of  nickel  and  cobalt — 
elements  which  are  usually  present  in  meteoric 
masses,  but  are  tolerably  rare  in  terrestrial 
minerals.  Other  experimenters  believe  that 
they  have  succeeded  in  collecting  some  of  the 
meteoric  dust  which  descends  from  the  great 
star-showers  of  August  and  November. 

Having  discovered  that  the  earth  daily  en- 
counters vast  numbers  of  minute  bodies  in  its 
motion  about  the  sun,  we  must  regard  it  as 
highly  probable,  if  not  indeed  quite  certain, 
that  the  same  thing  must  happen  with  the  oth- 
er planets  of  our  solar  system ; and  since  the 
attraction  of  the  sun  is  a thousand  times  greater 
than  that  of  the  largest  planet,  we  can  not  re- 
gard it  as  improbable  that  meteors  are  con- 
tinually falling  upon  the  surface  of  the  sun. 
Such  a collision  of  meteoric  bodies  would  de- 
velop a vast  amount  of  light  and  heat,  and 
would  enable  us  to  explain  the  fact  which  hith- 
erto has  seemed  to  present  6ome  difficulty,  viz., 
that  the  sun  incessantly  emits  such  a vast  quan- 
tity of  heat,  and  without  experiencing  any  sens- 
ible diminution  from  age  to  age. 

If  the  question  is  asked  what  is  the  origin 
of  these  small  meteoric  bodies,  we  must  re- 
ply that  we  do  not  know,  any  more  than  we 
know  the  origin  of  the  larger  planetary  bodies, 
such  as  the  earth  and  Jupiter.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  philosopher  to  observe  and  record  faith- 
fully all  known  phenomena;  to  arrange  and 
classify  the  facts ; to  discover  if  possible  the  laws 
which  they  observe ; and  if  he  can  not  ascend 
at  once  to  the  origin  of  all  things,  he  may  at 
least  collect  the  materials  which  shall  enable 
future  philosophers  to  prosecute  the  study  with 
better  prospect  of  success. 

The  hypothesis  which  seems  to  possess  the 


greatest  plausibility  is  that  which  supposes  that 
the  present  condition  of  our  solar  system  has 
resulted  from  a far  more  elementary  condition 
of  matter,  under  the  gradual  operation  of  natu- 
ral laws  continued  through  an  immense  interval 
of  time.  The  important  fact  that  meteoric  bod- 
ies have  furnished  no  elements  but  such  as  are 
found  in  the  earth,  intimates  most  distinctly 
that  these  meteors  and  the  earth  had  a common 
origin.  It  is  supposed  that  the  matter  compos- 
ing the  entire  solar  system  (the  sun,  planets, 
satellites,  comets,  and  meteors)  once  existed  in 
the  condition  of  a single  mass  of  very  diffuse 
matter,  extending  beyond  the  orbit  of  the  most 
remote  planet,  and  probably  having  a very  ele- 
vated temperature.  In  consequence  of  the 
gradual  loss  of  heat,  and  under  the  operation 
of  the  principle  Of  attraction,  this  mass  has  be- 
come greatly  condensed.  This  condensation 
has  tended  mainly  toward  the  centre  of  the 
mass,  forming  a central  sun  ; but  there  have 
also  existed  subordinate  centres  of  attraction, 
giving  rise  to  the  planets  with  their  satellites ; 
and  there  still  remains  an  almost  infinite  num- 
ber of  minute  particles  which  hitherto  have  not 
attached  themselves  to  any  considerable  mass, 
and  which  are  too  small  to  be  separately  visible 
until  they  acquire  an  intense  brilliancy  in  con- 
sequence of  the  heat  resulting  from  collision 
with  our  atmosphere.  We  do  not,  therefore, 
suppose  that  meteors  are  fragments  resulting 
from  the  explosion  of  a planet,  but  rather  the 
refuse  materials  out  of  which  the  planets  them- 
selves have  been  formed,  and  which  are  per- 
haps destined  ultimately  to  be  absorbed  by 
some  other  body  of  sufficient  size  to  be  seen  in 
our  telescopes,  if  not  by  the  naked  eye. 


DAYBREAK. 

Thbough  rosy  dawns  of  Jane  I go, 

Again  the  deepening  sweetness  part, 

While  all  their  raptures  round  me  flow 
And  bubble  freshly  in  my  heart 

The  broad  blue  mountains  lift  their  brows 
Barely  to  bathe  them  in  the  blaze; 

The  bobolinks  from  silence  rouse 
And  flash  along  melodious  ways; 

And  hid  beneath  the  grasses,  wet 
With  long  carouse,  a honeyed  crew, 

Anemone  and  violet. 

Yet  rollicking  are  drunk  with  dew. 

How  soft  the  wind  that  blows  my  hair— 

That  6teals  the  song  off  from  my  lip, 

And  mounts  in  gladder  tumult  where 
The  murmurous  branches  bend  and  dip ! 

How  proudly  smiling  on  his  love 
The  sun  rides  up  the  central  blue, 

While  like  the  wing  of  summer's  dove 
8he  changes  to  his  changing  view— 

All  loveliness  in  every  light, 

Voluptuous  beauty  o'er  her  strewn, 

A thing  to  lap  the  soul's  delight 
While  morning  widens  Into  noon  l 
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**  "VTOV  know  yon  have  promised  me  a visit  ever  since 

X we  left  school,  and  now  I am  determined  that 
from  Thanksgiving  to  Christmas  yon  stay  with  me. 
Come  as  soon  as  you  can ; on  Tuesday  we  go  to  a 
grand  fandango  at  Mrs.  Bliss’s,  and  I should  like  to 
show  you  there,  but  that  is  as  you  please.  Only  re- 
member that  Thursday  is  Thanksgiving  Day,  and  that 
you  will  be  as  necessary  to  my  happiness  on  that  oc- 
casion as  pumpkin  pies  are  to  papa’s.  So  don’t  fail/’ 
etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

Milicent  Thorne  looked  up  with  dancing  eyes 
from  the  perusal  of  this  dispatch  from  her  quon- 
dam boarding-school  chum. 

“Isn’t  it  nice  of  Beth,  mamma?”  she  said. 
“I  was  getting  so  moped  in  this  stupid  place, 
and  I do  want  to  see  Beth  so  much.  But  I 
never  can  be  ready  to  go  in  tim%  for  Mrs.  Bliss’s 
ball ! Oh,  well,  I don’t  care ; I shall  be  sure 
to  have  gayety  enough  at  Beth’s  house,  and  I 
positively  can  not  start  before  Tuesday  morn- 
ing. Then  I shall  get  there  in  time  to  see  her 
dressed,  and  go  to  bed  myself,  and  get  nicely 
rested  from  my  journey  before  Thanksgiving.’* 

“You  seem  to  take  it  for  granted  that  you 
are  going,”  said  Mrs.  Thorne,  laconically. 

“ Why,  of  course  I am.  Why  shouldn’t  I ?” 

“I  suppose  your  friend  intends  Jo  provide 
you  with  an  escort?” 

“ Now,  mamma ! **  impetuously.  “ What  in 
the  world  do  I want  of  an  escort  to  travel  from 
this  place  to  New  York  ? I can  go  into  Albany 
early  Tuesday  morning,  take  the  eleven  o’clock 
train  down,  and  be  in  the  city  before  six.  The 
depot  is  near  Beth’s  house,  and  I shall  be  there 
comfortably  to  dinner  just  as  you  are  sitting 
dow  n to  tea.  ” 

“ My  mother  would  never  have  allowed  me 
to  undertake  such  a journey  alone,  and  I should 
never  have  thought  of  asking  it,”  said  the  mo- 
ther. “But  things  are  different  nowadays,  and 
I suppose  it’s  no  use  my  trying  to  resist  what 
they  call  the  onward  march  of — ” 

“ Oh  yes,  mamma,”  interrupted  the  daugh- 
ter; “you  may  resist  any  onward  march  you 
please,  except  mine  to  New  York  next  week!” 

“Now  take  care  of  yourself,  Milicent.  I be- 
lieve you  have  every  thing  you  need.  Be  sure 
to  eat  your  luncheon,  and  don’t  get  into  con- 
versation with  any  straugers  on  the  train. 
Good-by,  darling.” 

“Good-by,  mamma;  never  fear  for  me;  I 
shall  be  all  rights  and  you  shall  have  a letter  to 
tell  you  so  on  Thursday.”  And  so  the  parting 
was  over,  and  the  train  was  off. 

Milly  glanced  round  at  her  fellow-passengers, 
but  found  none  of  them  interesting  enough  to 
repay  the  trouble  of  watching.  Then  she  wan- 
dered idly  off  into  the  rose-colored  atmosphere 
of  a young  girl’s  day-dreams. 

“Beth  is  very  sly,”  she  thought.  “Just  as 
if  I couldn’t  guess  what  this  sudden  invitation 
is  sent  all  in  a hurry  for ! Her  brother  has  got 
leave  of  absence  unexpectedly,  and  come  on 
to  spend  Thanksgiving,  and  she’s  as  determined 
as  ever  that  I shall  be  her  sister  if  she  can  man- 


age it.  As  though  I would  condescend  to  have 
a man  managed  into  loving  me ! I am  curious, 
though,  to  see  Beth’s  paragon.  I wonder  if  he 
looks  any  thing  like  this  now  ?” 

She  took  out  a pocket-book  of  dainty  red 
morocco,  and  abstracted  from  one  of  its  divisions 
a small  photograph,  somewhat  the  worse  for 
wear.  It  was  the  likeness  of  a young  man 
twenty-one  or  tw  o years  of  age,  perhaps,  with  a 
ruddy  and  beardless  cheek,  an  incipient  mus- 
tache, and  a pair  of  very  fine  dark  eyes.  Cer- 
tainly a very  good-looking  young  fellow,  though 
rather  boyish ; but  with  a clear,  open  look  which 
betokened  abundant  manliness  of  character. 

Milly  had  heard  in  many  wavs  of  the  gal- 
lant young  Rutherford.  She  had  seen  his  pro- 
motions rapidly  chronicled ; and  now  that  the 
war  had  been  over  for  months,  the  authori- 
ties still  did  not  seem  willing  to  spare  so  useful 
an  officer.  But  he  was  hungry  for  home — so 
Beth  had  written — and  home  was  hungry  for 
him;  and  they  were  all  hoping  to  be  able  to 
persuade  him  to  resign. 

No  word  had  come  to  Milly  that  this  much 
wished  for  consummation  had  been  achieved ; 
but  Beth’s  letters  had  been  even  more  cheery 
than  usual,  of  late,  and  Milly  guessed  shrewdly 
that  this  sudden  and  imperative  summons  to 
New  York  “meant  something.”  What  this 
something  might  prove  to  be  fehc  amused  her- 
self in  imagining  and  amplifying,  until  the  ap- 
pearance of  a sort  of  squatter  settlement  of  shan- 
ties announced  the  approach  of  the  train  to  the 
capital  of  the  State. 

The  whistle  shrieked,  the  iron  horse  stopped 
short,  and  immediately  set  up  a hissing,  which 
was  responded  to  by  a brother  steed  of  the  rail- 
way which  had  just  galloped  up  from  Kew  York. 
The  passengers  began  to  rush  pell-mell  from  both 
trains ; hack-drivers  shouted,  porters  swore ; men 
and  women  jammed  and  crashed,  and  in  the 
melee  our  courageous  but  inexperienced  traveler 
had  rather  a hard  time  of  it. 

She  was  to  change  cars  here  to  a Hudson 
River  train,  and  her  ticket  had  to  be  renewed. 
She  took  out  her  pocket-book  and  held  it  in  her 
hand,  ready  to  snatch  her  turn  as  soon  as  a break 
in  the  crowd  should  give  her  an  opportunity; 
but  the  break  did  not  come.  The  living  load 
of  two  long  and  heavily  freighted  trains  was 
pushing,  and  struggling,  and  crowding  under 
the  miserable  shanty  which  served  as  the  ter- 
minus ; and  in  the  midst  of  such  a crowd  a 
poor  little  “ unprotected  female”  stood  no  chance 
whatever. 

She  struggled  womanfully,  bnt  was  pushed 
hither  and  thither  until  she  found  herself  pres- 
ently elbowed  and  shouldered  out  between  the 
bars  of  the  great  Hudson  River  gridiron,  her 
hat  pushed  awry,  her  dress  disordered,  her  face 
burning  with  indignation — and  her  pocket-book 
gone! 

“ What  shall  I do?w  she  exclaimed. 

Only  one  person  in  all  that  seif-considering 
crowd  seemed  to  have  leisure  to  attend  to  this 
call  of  distress.  This  was  a tall  young  man, 
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with  heavy  dark  beard  and  hair,  in  military  un- 
dress, and  with  the  air,  half  careless,  half  prompt, 
of  a soldier  off  duty.  He  was  crossing  the  track 
upon  which  froor  Milly  stood,  just  wh^re  the  last 
thrust  had  lodged  her,  and  heard  her  despairing 
exclamation.  Looking  toward  her  in  surprise, 
he  discovered  that  this  piteous  cry  proceeded 
from  a young  lady,  perfectly  dressed,  and  every 
way  charming  in  appearance,  especially  with 
that  look  of  pleading  helplessness  in  her  wide, 
frightened  eyes. 

Virtue  could  never  prove  to  be  more  fully  its 
own  reward  than  in  the  service  of  this  lovely 
but  distressed  damsel;  at  least  so  the  young 
officer  seemed  to  think,  for  he  stepped  forward 
at  once,  and  touching  his  cap  deferentially,  said, 
in  a sympathetic  tone : 

“Can  I serve  you  in  any  way,  Madam? 
May  I ask  what  has  happened  to  disturb  you  ?” 

Milly  drew  back  for  an  instant  at  the  accost, 
prepared  to  freeze  with  a glance  this  presump- 
tuous individual  of  the  male  sex  who  had  ven- 
tured to  address  her  without  an  introduction ! 
But  she  drooped  her  feathers  the  next  moment ; 
the  exigencies  of  the  case  left  no  room  for  for- 
malities ; and  besides,  the  first  glance  showed 
the  intruder  to  be  a gentleman  and  a soldier. 
She  felt  she  could  trust  him,  and  she  looked  at 
him  piteously,  and  said,  in  a sobbing  voice : 

“Oh,  Sir,  I ddn’t  know  what  I shall  do!  I 
am  fifty  miles  from  home,  and  I know  no  one 
in  this  city.*  I meant  to  go  on  to  New  York  in 
this  train,  but  my  pocket-book  has  been  lost  or 
stolen  in  the  crowd,  before  I could  even  buy  a 
ticket!” 

The  gentleman  listened  with  a smile,  half- 
amused,  and  wholly  sympathetic  and  admiring. 

“ Is  that  all  that  troubles  you,  my  dear  young 
lady  ? Permit  me — I would  feel  so  honored — 
I don’t  think  the  brutes  have  got  mine — ” and  in 
a twinkling  he  had  thrust  his  hand  in  his  pock- 
et and  drawn  out  a big  leathern  wallet.  Hast- 
ily tearing  it  open,  he  held  it  out  to  the  blush- 
ing and  shrinking  girl,  who  stood  ready  to  sink 
with  shame  at  being  thus  forced  into  the  role 
of  a pretty  beggar-girl. 

“I  would  not  venture  to  embarrass  you  with 
carrying  such  a great,  clumsy  thing,”  he  said, 
with  a fine  delicacy  which  Milly  appreciated ; 
“ but  if  you  would  do  me  the  great  honor  of 
using  some  of  its  contents ; I beg  you,  Madam, 
don't  humble  me  by  refusing  my  poor  green- 
backs.” 

Poor  Milly ! how  could  she  refuse  ? There 
might  have  been  alternatives,  but  none  suggest- 
ed themselves  to  her  frightened  and  bewildered 
mind ; and  it  seemed  to  her  that  she  h^d  no 
choice  but  to  accept  help  from  some  one,  and 
who  could  sugar  the  pill  more  delicately  than 
this  chivalrous  gentleman  had  done  ? 

So  she  sobbed  out : 

“ Oh,  you  are  too — too  kind,  Sir ! but  I can’t 
— indeed  I can’t — only — I suppose  I must — and 
I never  can  be  grateful  enough — and  my  mo- 
ther—” 

And  meanwhile,  with  averted  and  drooping 


head,  she  put  out  her  fingers,  half  behind  her, 
drew  them  back,  and  put  them  out  again,  and 
finally  plunged  them  into  the  capacious  pocket- 
book,  and  drew  out  some  notes  which  she 
crushed  in  her  little,  gloved  hand.  Then,  all 
of  a sudden,  lifting  her  head,  and  arching  her 
throat,  she  looked  haughtily  at  the  man  who 
had  ventured  to  place  her  under  an  obligation, 
and  said,  in  a stately  tone : 

“You  have  done  me  an  immeasurable  serv- 
ive,  Sir,  to-day,  and  your  kindness  I can  never 
repay.  Your  money,  however,  I must  be  per- 
mitted to.  Will  you — ” 

But  just  then  the  locomotive  gave  a final  and 
most  appalling  shriek,  and  seemed  as  if  it  would 
make  nothing  of  galloping  over  Milly  as  she 
stood  in  its  way*  She  started  forward,  and  so 
did  her  companion. 

“You  haven’t  a minute  to  spare,  and  I am 
afraid  you  have  lost  any  chance  of  a seat  now,” 
he  said,  hastily  swinging  her  on  to  the  platform, 
and  jumping  up  after  her  himself.  “I  wish  I 
was  going  on  with  you,  and  could  see  you  safe 
to  your  journey’s  end,”  he  continued,  as  he 
made  way  for  her  through  the  narrow  aisle, 
looking  right  and  left  for  a vacant  place. 
“But  it’s  simply  impossible;  I’ve  just  arrived 
from  New  York  on  urgent  business,  and — oh, 
here's  a seat!  That’B  better  luck  than  I ex- 
pected!” 

“You  live  in  New  York?  Oh,  then,  won’t 
you  call  at — ” 

But  the  cars  were  actually  in  motion  now’, 
and  the  gentleman  had  barely  time  to  make  a 
hasty  bowr  and  spring  from  the  platform.  Put- 
ting her  head  out  of  the  narrow  window,  at  the 
imminent  risk  of  having  it  snipped  off,  Milly 
saw  him  standing* in  the  road  looking  after  the 
train,  and  could  have  cried  in  her  vexation. 

The  whole  thing  had  happened  in  such  a mo- 
ment of  time,  and  she  had  been  so  appalled  and 
bewildered,  that  she  had  scarcely  known  what 
she  wras  doing.  But  now  that  she  had  leisure 
to  think  it  over  she  was  fairly  overwhelmed 
with  mortification.  She  had  not  only  accepted 
the  use  of  a stranger’s  money,  but  had  suffered 
him  to  leave  her  without  giving  his  address  or 
learning  hers ; and  how  was  she  ever  to  be  re- 
lieved of  such  an  unbearable  obligation?  If 
there  was  only  any  way  of  finding  out  his  where- 
abouts ! 

And  then  there  flashed  over  her  mind  a re- 
membrance of  certain  advertisements  she  had 
seen  in  the  city  papers  sometimes,  and  glaueed 
at,  half  amused,  half  contemptuous.  But  only 
to  think  of  her  appearing  in  the  “Personals!” 
What  would  mamma  say  ? “ One  thing  is  cer- 

tain, however,”  she  went  on  to  herself,  “if 
mamma  could  only  have  seen  it  all  she  would 
have  been  perfectly  satisfied  that  he  was  a gentle- 
man. His  whole  way  of  doing  the  thing  was  sim- 
ply perfect.  Indeed,  I don’t  know  how  I could 
ever  have  allowed  it  if  it  hadn’t  been,  though 
what  would  have  become  of  me  I can’t  imagine. 
Been  put  off  the  car,  perhaps,  if  I had  ventured 
on,  and  left  to  freeze  to  death  on  the  road.” 
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“God  bless  him,  wherever  he  is!’*  was  her 
fervent  inward  ejaculation ; and  then  presently 
her  fancy  went  off  wandering  into  vague  sur- 
mises as  to  his  name,  his  home,  and  whether 
she  were  really  likely  to  succeed  in  her  efforts 
to  find  him  out.  “ After  all,”  she  thought,  with 
a sudden  brightening  of  her  pretty,  musing  face, 
“ he  might  have  picked  up  the  pocket-book  him- 
self; it  was  probably  knocked  from  her  hand 
by  accident,  not  intention,  and  he  might  have 
seen  it  on  the  ground  as  he  walked  back  to  the 
depot.  People  were  always  finding  lost  things, 
and  why  not  he  as  well  as  another?  Wouldn’t 
it  be  nice  if  ho  only  had  ?” 

But  then  another  thought  came  as  suddenly 
to  repel  this.  “No,  it  wouldn’t  be  nice  at 
all,  for  he’d  open  it  of  course,  to  seek  some 
clew  to  the  owner,  and  then- he’d  see  his  pic- 
ture ;”  and  she  didn’t  want  him  to  do  that — not 
for  the  world ! He’d  be  sure  to  think  it  was  a 
lover’s  picture;  girls  didn’t  often  carry  their 
brothers'  phgfcographs  about  with  them ! and  it 
would  give  him  such  an  opinion  of  her,  to  think 
she  could  care  for  such  a beardless  boy  1 For 
there  was  no  denying  that  his  cheeks  were  fat 
and  rosy ; that  he  was  inclined  to  be  stout,  and, 
in  short,  looked  very  like  a nice  big  boy ; while 
he — ah,  he  was  so  tall  and  so  distinguished-look- 
ing, the  very  beau-ideal  of  an  officer  and  a gen- 
tleman ; and  of  course  he  couldn’t  know  that 
the  picture  had  been  taken  four  years  ago,  and 
that  the  original  had  been  a soldier  ever  since, 
and  was  a colonel  now  himself ! Still,  if  he  only 
were  he  ! 

With  such  thoughts  as  these  Milly  Thorne 
beguiled  the  tedium  of  her  onward  way ; and 
meanwhile  the  train  was  dashing  on  at  a furious 
rate,  the  short  winter’s  day  was  drawing  to  a 
close,  and  here  and  there  throughout  the  car 
heavy -minded  individuals,  who  had  no  such 
innff  fund  of  amusement,  overcome  with  som- 
nolence, were  bumping  their  heads  up  and  down 
upon  the  hacks  of  the  seats  in  front  of  them,  or  in 
the  window  corners  ; sleepy  children  were  fret- 
ting in  their  tired  mothers’  arm* ; and  one  very 
evident  bride,  and  another  equally  evident  fian- 
cee, had  coolly  converted  the  shoulders  of  their 
masculine  appanages  into  cushions,  when  a bump 
considerably  harder  than  any  preceding  one  gal- 
vanized the  passengers  into  a sudden  sense  of 
life.  Every  body  started  into  an  erect  attitude, 
and  was  instantly  knocked  out  of  it  again.  One 
inquiring  individual  went  out  to  learn  what  had 
happened,  and  came  back  with  the  startling  in- 
formation that  the  locomotive  had  run  off  the 
track,  and  they  would  have  to  wait  in  the  road 
till  another  could  be  brought  from  somewhere ! 

■ Great  as  was  the  universal  consternation  and 
indignation  at  this  announcement,  it  perhaps 
struck  such  a chill  to  no  heart  there  as  to  Mili- 
cent  Thorne’s.  She  sank  back  in  her  seat  with 
a feeling  of  utter  despair  as  she  remembered 
how  she  had  persistently  objected  to  her  mo- 
ther’s desire  to  telegraph  to  her  friends  the  exact 
time  of  her  arrival.  But  it  was  too  late  for  re- 
grets to  be  of  any  avail ; and  there  was  nothing 


to  be  done  but  resign  herself  to  her  fate,  and 
bide  the  end  as  patiently  as  might  be.  Per- 
haps, after  all,  it  might  not  be  so  very  long  be- 
fore the  train  would  start  again. 

So  she  tucked  up  her  cold  feet,  settled  herself 
buck  into  her  corner,  screwed  her  lips  into  an  ex- 
pression of  heroic  endurance,  and  awaited  relief 
in  the  shape  of  the  afternoon  down  train,  which 
might  pick  them  up,  if  it  didn’t  pitch  right 
through  them ; or  of  the  coming  up  from  the 
city  of  a new  locomotive. 

Meanwhile  “he,”  who  we  must  confess 
formed  the  central  figure  in  her  fancy-pictures, 
was  attending  to  his  business  in  Albany  with  a 
troubled  mind.  A little  incident  had  occurred, 
just  after  he  had  seen  the  fair  object  of  his 
generosity  whirled  away  to  parts  unknown, 
which  had  added  an  extra  touch  to  his  vexa- 
tion in  not  having  learned  her  name  or  address. 
As  he  crossed  over  toward  the  Delavan  House 
he  came  upon  a man,  commonly  dressed  and 
rough-looking,  who  had  stopped  on  the  corner, 
and  was  attentively  examining  some  small 
bright  object  which  he  held  carefully  in  his 
hands.  A passing  glance  showed  this  to  be  a 
pocket-book,  of  small  size,  and  made  of  vivid 
scarlet  leather,  tipped  and  clasped  with  gold. 

The  young  officer  stopped  instantly,  and  ad- 
dressed the  man  in  a peremptory  tone : 

“That  is  lost  property,  Sir,”  he  said,  “and 
I know  the  owner.  If  you  will  be  good  enough 
to  hand  it  to  me  I will  see  that  it  reaches  its 
proper  destination.” 

He  held  out  his  hand,  never  imagining  that 
his  demand  would  be  refused;  but  the  lucky 
finder  was  no  soldier,  and  cared  nothing  for  gilt 
buttons. 

“Not  so  fast,  if  you  please,”  he  rejoined,  in 
a free  and  independent  tone.  “ I’d  like  some- 
thin’ more  than  your  word,  seein’  you’re  a stran- 
ger to  me.  Prove  property,  pay  expenses,  and 
take  possession,  is  the  rule,  I believe.  ” 

The  officer  stared  haughtily  at  the  man  who 
presumed  to  disobey  his  commands. 

“But  I tell  you  I know  the  lady  who  lost 
this  purse  only  a few  minutes  ago,”  he  said,  im- 
patiently. “ She  has  gone  on  to  New  York  in 
this  train,  and  she  told  me  herself  that  she  had 
dropped  her  pocket-book  in  the  crowd,  and  I 
promised  to  take  steps  for  its  recovery.  That 
promise  I intend  to  keep,  Sir ; and  if  you  do 
not  relinquish  that  article  to  me  I shall  apply 
to  some  one  who  will  probably  be  able  to  make 
you.” 

The  man’s  rough  face  reddened  as  he  re- 
plied, in  a defiant  tone : 

“None  o’  your  threats  here.  They  ain’t 
needed  ; and  what’s  more,  they  won’t  be  borne. 
What  I pick  up  on  the  public  road  is  my  prop- 
erty till  the  lawful  owners  found,  and  that,  it 
appears,  you  don’t  even  claim  to  be.  If  it’s  a 
lady,  and  you  know  who  she  is,  just  give  me 
her  address,  and  I’ll  write  to  her,  and  if  she 
can  give  me  a list  of  the  contents  of  this  pock- 
et-book 111  see  that  she  gets  it  without  any  of 
your  help.  Or,  to  save  trouble,  if  you’ll  specify 
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the  articles — and  there’s  more  than  money  in  it 
— I’ll  hand  it  over  to  you,  and  no  questions 
asked.  Come,  that’s  fair  and  square,  ain’t  it  ?” 

Milly’s  knight-errant  could  not  but  feel  that 
it  was,  but  he  was  not  disposed  to  admit  it,  as 
he  could  not  comply  with  the  conditions. 

“ How  absurd ! ” he  replied,  impatiently.  “ As 
if  I were  likely  to  know  the  exact  contents  of  a 
lady’s  pocket-book!  All  I know  is,  that  she 
lost  it  here,  but  just  now,  on  this  spot,  in  being 
pushed  about  by  the  crowd.  There  is  no  kind 
of  doubt  that  the  purse  you  hold  in  your  hands 
is  hers ; and  surely  you  would  not  want  to  keep 
what  does  not  belong  to  you.” 

“ No,  Sir,  I wouldn’t — not  by  no  means,”  re- 
plied the  man.  “ I’m  as  honest  a man  as  you. 
Just  give  me  the  name  of  the  lady,  and  111 
guarantee  that  she  gets  back  her  property.” 

Her  name ! But  that  was  just  what  he  did 
not  know.  He  knew  literally  nothing  about 
her  but  that  she  was  young,  handsome,  and  had 
lost  her  pocket-book.  Still  more  impatiently 
than  before,  he  replied : 

“ I have  not  said  that  I knew  the  name  of 
the  young  lady,  nor  do  I.  I never  saw  her  un- 
til I saw  her  this  morning,  looking  for  her  lost 
purse.  But  I am  quite  sure  that  the  one  you 
have  found  is  hers,  and  I am  also  sure  that  I 
could  find  means  of  informing  her  that  it  had 
been  found.  There  are  such  things  as  adver- 
tisements— ” 

“Yes,  Sir,  there  are,”  interrupted  the  man, 
“ and  I expect  the  lady  knows  it  as  well  as  you ; 
and  so  do  I.  She’ll  probably  publish  as  how 
she’s  lost  a pocket-book,  and  I’ll  publish  as  I’ve 
found  one ; and  between  the  two  she’ll  likely 
get  her  property  just  as  well  without  you  as 
with  you.” 

The  young  officer  looked  wrathfully  at  the 
speaker ; but  he  met  the  glance  with  a careless 
stare. 

“ Of  course,  if  that  is  your  intention,  I have 
nothing  further  to  say,”  replied  the  officer,  in  a 
stately  tone,  “ only  be  sure  you  do  it and  was 
marching  off  in  infinite  chagrin  and  disappoint- 
ment, when  suddenly  a thought  struck  him, 
which  in  his  excitement  had  not  occurred  to 
him  before. 

He  turned  hastily  back,  and  addressed  him- 
self again  to  the  man : 

“If  it  is  on  account  of  a hoped-for  reward 
that  you  refuse  to  surrender  the  book,”  he  said, 
“ I am  so  anxious  to  be  the  means  of  restoring 
it  to  its  owner  that  I offer  to  give  you  on  the 
spot  the  value  of  the  purse  and  its  contents  if 
you  will  relinquish  it  to  me.” 

T*he  man  looked  at  him  with  a wondering 
gaze,  and  meditated  for  a moment.  Then 
shaking  his  head,  with  a grim  smile,  he  said : 

“ Not  much.  I can’t  do  that,  Sir.  I’m  an 
honest  man,  as  I told  you  before,  and  I want 
the  owner  to  get  her  own ; and  how  do  I know 
as  she’d  get  it  from  you  ? It  would  only  be 
swoppin’  one  fifty  dollars  for  another  on  your 
pan ; you’d  lose  nothin’,  maybe,  and  she  gain 
nothin’.  There’s  another  reason  why  I won’t 


do  it.  There’s  somethin’  in  that  pocket-book 
that  if  the  owner’s  a young  lady  she  likely 
mightn’t  take  a hundred  dollars  for.*  It’s  a pic- 
ture of  a mighty  good-lookin’  young  feller ; and 
young  ladies  don’t  generally  carry  about  their 
brothers’  or  their  cousins’  pictures,  do  they  ?” 

Of  course  they  didn’t ! thought  the  officer, 
prostrated  for  a moment  by  this  last  blow. 
Then,  with  a sudden  rally,  he  demanded,  furi- 
ously : 

“How  do  you  know  any  such  thing,  Sir? 
What  business  have  you  prying  into  a lady’s 
private  affairs  ?” 

The  man  looked  at  him  as  if  he  thought  him 
demented. 

“As  if  I didn’t  have  to  look  through  the 
book  to  see  if  I could  find  any  clew  to  the  own- 
er!” he  said,  indignantly.  “But  I am  a fool 
to  stand  here  waiting  my  time  in  this  ’ere  fash- 
ion;” and  with  that  he  walked  coolly  away. 

“So,” thought  the  conquered  one,  gathering 
himself  together  and  marching  disconsolately 
off— “ so,  I’ve  been  taking  all  this  trouble,  and 
making  a fool  of  myself  by  claiming  what  I 
could  prove  no  right  to,  all  for  the  sake  of 
a girl  who’s  got  a lover  already!  Maybe 
wouldn’t  want  me  if  she  hadn’t,  either ; but  I’d 
risk  that,  any  how.  Well ! it’s  lucky  I found 
it  out  in  time,  for  I should  have  searched  New 
York  city  over  for  her  till  I’d  found  her.  Now 
I shall  be  able  to  go  home  and  attend  to  my 
business  like  a man  again.  Sic  transit  gloria.” 

He  strode  on  vigorously,  whistling  a snatch 
of  an  army  song,  and  trying  to  put  the  thought 
of  Jhe  fair  unknown  out  of  his  mind.  But 
somehow  it  wouldn’t  stay  put ; and  he  caught 
himself  presently  hoping  generously  that  she 
might  recover  her  lover’s  picture. 

“ Why  the  very — Evil  One,”  he  ejaculated  in- 
ternally, as  he  strode  along,  “didn’t  women 
have  sense  enough  to  carry  their  cards  %ith 
their  name,  at  least,  on  them,  in  their  pocket- 
books,  when  there  were  places  made  expressly 
for  them ! That  fellow  was  honest,  no  doubt, 
as  he  refused  jny  offer;  but  he’d  be  sure  to 
make  some  muddle  of  the  advertisement ; and 
I,  in  my  consternation  at  the  piece  of  news 
about  the  picture,  have  let  him  go  off  without 
even  getting  his  name!  A pretty  mess  it  is 
altogether ; but  it  was  all  her  fault,  and  the  fault 
of  women  generally,  for  being  so  fond  of  trump- 
ery, and  never  having  any  kind  of  business  hab- 
its.” And  then  checking  himself  in  his  mental 
tirade  with  a self-accusing  pang  at  even  think- 
ing a reproach  against  the  sex  to  which  she  be- 
longed, he  pulled  up  at  the  office  where  he  was 
to  transact  his  business,  and  there  perforce  dis- 
missing the  subject  of  his  morning’s  adventure* 
and  its  fair  heroine  at  once. 

She , meanwhile,  did  not  part  with  his  idea 
so  readily.  Sitting  huddled  up  in  the  corner 
of  her  seat  in  the  dismal  car,  hour  after  hour, 
while  the  dark  winter’s  day  merged  into  still 
dimmer  twilight,  and  deepened,  at  length,  into 
chill  and  clouded  night,  the  thought  of  that 
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same  adventure,  and  of  the  promptness  and 
courtesy  with  which  he  had  come  to  her  aid, 
together  with  vague  and  varying  speculations 
as  to  when  and  where,  if  ever,  she  should  meet 
him  again,  were  her  only  relief  from  the  insuf- 
ferable tedium  of  the  prolonged  waiting  upon 
the  cheerless  road. 

The  weariness  and  the  cold,  combined  with 
the  disagreeableness  of  having  to  listen  to  the 
grumbling  and  growling  of  discontented  passen- 
gers all  around  her,  were  the  worst  things  Milly 
had  to  bear.  It  was  true,  the  idea  of  arriving 
in  New  York  at  midnight,  alone  and  unexpect- 
ed, was  not  very  pleasant ; still  it  was  not  so 
bad  as  it  might  be.  The  ddpot  was  but  a short 
distance  from  her  friend’s  house ; there  were 
always  plenty  of  carriages  awaiting  the  arrival 
of  the  train ; and  as  this  was  the  evening  of 
Mrs.  Bliss’s  “ fandango,  ” the  house  would  not 
be  shut  up  until  after  midnight.  If  she  could 
only  once  reach  the  city  her  troubles  would  be 
very  nearly  at  an  end,  she  thought. 

There  seemed  at  length  some  prospect  of  it. 
A most  welcome  renewal  of  the  jerking  and 
rattling  and  hitching  presently  announced  that 
the  new  engine  had  arrived,  and  that  the  cars 
were  being  righted ; and  soon,  to  the  unspeak- 
able delight  of  all  the  chilled,  tired,  and  sleepy 
passengers,  they  were  again  going  on  their  way 
rejoicing.  The  accident  had  occurred  when 
they  were  only  an  hour  or  so  from  the  city; 
and  this  time  seemed  to  flit  by  on  wings,  com- 
• pared  with  the  slow-footed  moments  of  wait- 
ing. Almost  before  even  Milly  could  have 
thought  it  possible,  the  lights  and  sounds  of 
the  great  city  wre  at  hand;  and  very  soon 
after  they  had  ffrived  at  the  d£pot,  and  the 
inevitable  and  universal  stampede  had  be- 
gan. 

Milly,  remembering  the  experience  of  the 
morning,  determined  to  wait  till  the  crush  was 
over,  and  sat  quietly  in  her  corner,  though 
longing  to  be  out  and  on  her  way  to  the  haven 
where  she  would  be.  It  seemed  an  intermina- 
ble time  before  the  car  was  cleared ; the  push- 
ing and  crushing  and  rude  eagerness  for  preced- 
ence only  created  confusion  aud  delay;  stout 
women  with  immense  baskets  got  stuck  in  the 
narrow  aisles ; babies  screamed  in  their  mo- 
thers’ arms ; men  impatient  to  be  at  home 
jostled  and  crowded  and  scrambled ; feck- 
men  shouted,  porters  swore,  and  poor  little 
Milly  looked  out  upon  the  Pandemonium,  dim- 
ly lighted  by  red  and  flaring  lamps,  and  trem- 
bled with  fear,  and  quivered  with  impatience  to 
be  gone. 

When  at  last  the  great  human  tide  had  ebbed 
somewhat,  and  she  ventured  out  upon  the  plat- 
form of  the  ddpbt,  instead  of  being  instantly 
besieged  by  a crowd  of  hackmen,  all  begging 
for  the  privilege  of  conveying  her  to  her  jour- 
ney’s end,  lo ! there  was  not  one  to  be  seen, 
nor  was  there  a single  carriage  in  waiting. 
Every  one  had  been  eagerly  snatched  up  by 
people  too  tired  and  hungry  to  consider  econ- 
omy ; and  Milly  stood  out  in  the  keen  night  air, 
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in  a dismay  almost  as  blank  as  she  had  felt  at 
the  first  mishap  of  the  day. 

“If  only  he  could  suddenly  come  to  the  res- 
cue, as  promptly  and  kindly  as  he  had  done 
then!”  she  thought,  wistfully;  but  he  was,  un- 
fortunately, not  near  enough  to  be  available, 
and  Milly  looked  around  her  in  desperation  to 
see  what  could  be  done.  Just  then  her  eye 
lighted  on  the  conductor  of  the  train,  hurrying 
past  her,  and  she  rushed  after  him,  and  begged 
his  aid  in  procuring  a carriage  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

“How  far  are  you  going,  Miss?”  he  asked, 
rather  impatiently.  £ 

“To  IVenty-third  Street,”  saw  Milly,  won- 
dering what  business  of  his  it  was,  but  not  ven- 
turing on  any  airs. 

“ TwenMthird  Street ? West  side?  Well, 
then,  Missy’ll  tell  you  what  you’d  better  do. 
I really  haven’t  time  to  go  and  look  you  up  a 
carriage  unless  it  was  absolutely  necessary; 
besides,  I should  think  it  pleasanter  for  you  to 
have  company  than  to  be  trusting  yourself  with 
one  of  those  hackmen  so  late  at  night.  There’s 
stages  right  at  the  comer  will  take  you  straight 
to  the  very  house  you  want  to  go  to,  and  you’ll 
be  in  full  sight  of  the  passengers  while  you  run 
across  the  sidewalk  and  up  the  stoop.  I’ve  got 
to  go  to  the  comer  myself,  and  I’ll  see  you  safe? 
in  if  you  say  so,  but  I can’t  wait  a minute.” 

“ I don’t  see,  then,  that  I’ve  any  choice  but 
to  go  with  you,”  said  Milly, »a  little  ungracious- 
ly. She  did  not  quite  like  the  idea  of  such  a 
democratic  mode  of  arrival  at  her  friend’s  ele- 
gant mansion,  and  it  would  be  very  provoking 
not  to  have  her  trunks  in  the  morning;  but  it 
couldn’t  be  helped,  and,  after  all,  it  didn’t  much 
matter  how  she  got  there,  if  only  she  might  ever 
get  there  at  all ! So  she  thanked  the  man,  and 
declared  herself  ready  to  start.  It  was  but  a 
step  to  the  stage,  and  not  very  many  minutes 
after  she  had  entered  it  before  it  turned  into 
the  street  where  her  friends  resided.  Milly 
kept  her  eyes  glued  to  the  window,  heedless  of 
the  many  curious  glances  cast  at  her  by  the  oc- 
cupants of  the  stage,  all  of  whom  but  herself 
were  men,  and  intent  only  upon  deciphering 
the  names  of  the  avenues  and  the  numberajgf 
the  houses.  ^ 

There  it  was  at  last — No*.  15;  and  Milly’s 
heart  gave  a quick  leap  in  her  breast,  and  she 
jumped  up  as  quickly  and  gave  the  strap  a 
vehement  jerk.  The  next  moment  she  was 
out  of  the  stage,  across  the  sidewalk,  and  up  on 
the  high  stone  stoop,  pulling  with  nervous  haste 
at  the  handle  of  the  bell. 

Its  loud,  silvery  call  pealed  through  the 
house ; Milly  could  hear  it  distinctly  outside, 
and  drew  a long  breath  of  relief  to  think  that 
Bhe  was  so  near  the  end  of  her  troubles ; but 
one  minute,  and  another,  and  another,  each  as 
long  as  hours  to  the  belated,  tired,  and  fright- 
ened traveler,  elapsed,  and  still  no  hasty  step 
approached  the  door,  and  still  it  remained  in- 
hospitably closed.  Milly  pulled  the  bell  again, 
and  yet  again ; she  could  hear  its  sound  plain- 
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ly  enough,  and  wondered  how  it  could  be  possi- 
ble that  it  was  not  heard  within.  Certainly 
the  house  could  not  he  entirely  deserted ; the 
family,  she  knew,  were  out,  but  where  were  the 
servants,  and  whv  did  they  not  come? 

Ah,  that,  no  one  could  answer;  but  certain 
it  was  that  they  did  not  come ; and  Milly’s 
heart  grew  chill  with  a horrible  despair.  This 
was  the  worst  that  had  befallen  her  yet,  for  it 
was  midnight,  and  she  was  quite  alone.  She 
absolutely  did  not  know  what  to  do,  and  so  she 
sank  down  on  the  stone  steps,  hungry  and  tired 
and  cold  and  frightened,  and  cried  bitterly  in 
her  desolatiAand  despair. 

How  long%he  sat  there  she  did  not  know ; 
but  presently  the  sound  of  a quick  tread  ring- 
ing along  the  sidewalk  brought  a thrill,  half  of 
terror,  half  of  hope,  to  her  heart,  qfd.  she  start- 
ed up  and  went  half-w  ay  down  the  steps.  She 
would  speak  to  him,  no  matter  who  he  might 
be,  she  had  resolved,  and  beg  him  to  try  and 
make  the  people  in  the  house  hear  her ; 6he 
didn't  believe  all  the  stuff  that  was  talked  about 
the  wickedness  of  men ; at  any  rate,  she  had 
never  experienced  any  thing  but  respect  and 
consideration  from  them;  and,  any  how,  she 
must  do  something ; she  could  not  stay  there 
all  night — she  would  be  frozen  stiff  before  morn- 
ing! 

Meanwhile  the  steps  had  drawn  nearer  and 
nearer,  and  Milly  perceived,  to  her  infinite  re- 
lief, that  it  was  oneof  the  blue-coated  and  brass- 
buttoned  gentry  whoso  business  it  is  to  assist 
the  astray  and  helpless.  He  stopped  short  in 
amazement  at  seeing  a person,  evidently  a lady, 
and  young,  standing  alone  at  this  hour  upon 
the  steps  of  the  great  house ; and  Milly  ran 
down  to  him,  and  eagerly  put  in  her  plea. 

“The  family  are  out,  I know,”  she  said, 
after  explaining  the  cause  of  her  being  there 
so  late ; “but  there  must  be  some  one  left  in 
the  house.  They're  asleep,  I’m  afraid ; but 
won’t  you  please  see  if  you  can’t  W'ake  them 
up?” 

The  policeman  looked  keenly  at  her,  and  his 
practiced  eye  told  him  that  all  was  right.  44  It’s 
too  bad,  mum,”  he  said,  sympathizingly,  “that 
should  ha’  been  l>othered  so ; but  ive’ll  soon 
you  in  now,  unless  the  folks  inside  bes  dead, 
instead  of  asleep ! ” 

He  sprang  up  the  steps  and  gave  the  bell  a 
vigorous  pull,  which  made  it  peal  out  to  the 
very  echo,  and  Milly  awaited  the  result  in 
breathless  anxiety  ; but  alas  ! profound  silence 
followed  its  dying  tone,  and  the  door  still  re- 
mained inhospitably  closed. 

“ Well,  if  one  kind  o'  noise  won’t  rouse  ’em, 
perhaps  another  will,”  said  the  stalwart  police- 
man ; and  drawing  out  his  club  he  commenced 
a battery  of  vigorous  blows  upon  the  massive 
black  walnut  panels,  which,  doubtless,  made 
their  impression  on  them , but  failed  utterly  to 
do  so  upon  the  ears  of  those  within. 

“Well!”  at  last  exclaimed  the  discomfited 
knight  of  the  buttons  ; 44  if  ever  I saw  the  beat 
o’  that ! There  can't  be  nobody  to  home,  Miss  ; 


the  dead  themselves  would  wake  at  such  a 
noise  as  that.  If  it  weren’t  such  a cold  night 
to  be  hoppin'  out  o’  bed,  all  the  neighbors  would 
be  at  the  windows  to  see  what’s  the  matter,  you 
bet.  Hadn’t  you  better  give  it  up,  and  lemme 
see  you  to  a hotel — Fifth  Av’noo  right  on  the 
corner  here,  you  know  ? You  can’t  stay  here 
all  night ; nor  I neither,  for  that  matter.” 

But  Milly  shrank  with  horror  from  the  idea. 
To  be  escorted  to  a hotel  by  a policeman ! 
That , she  knew,  would  be  the  last  feather 
which  would  break  her. mother’s  back,  when 
she  heard  the  mortifying  history  of  her  many 
mishaps ; besides,  it  w’ould  be  in  every  way  so 
disagreeable.  44  Oh  no ; she  couldn’t  do  that ! 
Wouldn’t  he  please  try  just  once  more?  Couldn’t 
he  open  a door  or  window  or  something;  she 
would  be  responsible  for  any  amount  of  dam- 
ages!” 

The  poor  child  looked  at  him  with  such  swim- 
ming eyes  and  plead  so  piteously  that  the  man 
was  touched,  and  considered  a moment  wheth- 
er there  really  was  any  thing  farther  to  be  done. 

44 1 s’posc  I might  unfasten  the  basement 
window  and  slip  you  in,”  he  said,  meditatively. 

44 1 don’t  much  like  to  do  it.  Why,  they  might 
have  us  both  up  for  burgl*rv,  Miss,  and  that 
would  be  worse  than  going  td  a hotel,  even  with 
me!”  and  he  smiled  a little  grimly.  “Come 
ahead,  though;  we’ll  try  it,  if  you  say  so.” 

“Oh,  thank  you,  yes;  I say  any  thing  that 
will  get  me  into  this  house.  Do,  do  try,  please !” 

So  down  they  went  into  the  court-yard,  and  * 
up  to  the  basement  windows,  whose  blinds  were 
closely  drawn.  By  some  slight  of  hand,  which 
Milly  never  understood,  tho^policemnn  man- 
aged to  open  a shutter;  then  coolly  knock- 
ing in  a pane  of  glass,  he  thrust  in  his  arm, 
reached  down,  and  pushed  aside  the  bolt. 
This  done,  it  was  an  easy  matter  for  him  to 
open  the  window,  and  lifting  Milly’s  little  light 
form  in  his  two  hands,  to  drop  her  gently  down 
into  the  room. 

“Dark  enough  in  there,  isn’t  it?”  he  said, 
peering  into  the  unlit  and  tireless  room.  “Nev- 
er mind,  I’ve  got  a match,  as  luck  w ill  have  it, 
and  you’re  safe  enough  no\v.  Just  fasten  the 
blinds  and  bolt  the  windows  again,  and  nobody 
can  get  in  without  making  as  much  noise  as  I 
did,  and  that  you’d  be  likely  to  hear.  I can’t 
stop  another  minute — I sha’n’t  get  through  my 
rounds  now  in  time — here’s  the  rtiateh ;”  and 
he  was  gone  as  soon  as  Milly’s  fingers  had  dosed 
upon  it. 

Well ! at  last  she  w*as  in  comparative  safety — 
but,  oh ! through  what  tribulation  had  she  coine! 
Milly  had  to  drop  right  down  upon  the  floor 
and  cry  out  a little  of  her  nervousness  before 
she  could  get  courage  enough  to  grope  about 
and  find  the  gas.  When  it  was  lighted,  how- 
ever, and  the  terrible  darkness  was  dispelled, 
her  spirits  rose,  and  she  marched  straight  to 
the  door,  determined  to  brave  the  terrors  of  the 
apparently  deserted  house,  and  go  in  search  of 
food  and  a bed.  What  wfas  her  horror  at  find- 
ing it  locked ! 
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For  the  half-dozenth  time  that  day  her  heart 
turned  chill  within  her;  for  the  half-dozenth 
time  she  uttered  the  despairing  exclamation, 
“What  shall  I do?” 

She  shook  the  door  with  all  her  small  strength ; 
she  pounded  upon  it  with  her  little  clenched  fists ; 
nay,  even  kicked  it  with  her  tiny  boots,  in  her 
desperation ; but  it  was  all  of  no  avail.  The 
Fates  were  evidently  against  her ; and  who  so 
strong  as  to  cope  with  Destiny  ? 

Reduced  once  more  to  submissive  patience  she 
gave  up  the  useless  struggle,  and  looked  meekly 
about  her  to  see  how  she  could  make  the  best 
of  things.  Never  was  there  an  apartment  less 
adapted  for  a comfortable  sojourn  by  night. 
The  walls  were  wainscoted  to  the  ceiling  with 
Bolid  shelves  of  black  walnut,  closely  stacked 
with  ponderous  and  awful -looking  volumes, 
bound  in  rusty  leather.  Still  heavier  and  dusk- 
ier tomes  were  piled  here  and  there  in  corners 
on  the  floor ; a massive  table  in  the  centre  of 
the  room  was  heaped  with  yet  more  of  the  same 
hard  and  unbending  style  of  literature,  and 
strewn  with  dry  and  legal-looking  papers. 

Half  a dozen  high-backed,  stiff*,  and  brass- 
nailed  chairs  stood  solemnly  around ; but  not  a 
sofa,  not  a lounge,  ottoman,  or  low  seat  of  any 
description,  in  which  she  might  rest  for  a mo- 
ment her  benumbed  and  wearied  limbs. 

And  she  was  so  cold,  poor  child,  and  so  tired, 
and  so  hungry ! The  piteous  tears  would  come 
again  for  a little  while,  but  they  did  her  good ; 
and  after  she  had  let  the  floods  come  down  for 
a few  minutes  she  burst  out  into  a peal  of  act- 
ual laughter,  and  began  to  look  about  her  in 
good  earnest  for  the  means  of  ameliorating  her 
position. 

The  cold  was  the  worst  thing.  Even  with 
the  blinds  shut  and  the  shade  drawn  close  the 
night  air  came  in  keenly  through  the  broken 
window,  and  Milly  was  already  shivering.  If 
she  only  had  brought  a shawl  with  her,  or  if 
there  were  but  a table-cover  in  the  room,  or  she 
could  rip  up  a breadth  of  the  carpet ! She  was 
prepared  to  go  any  lengths  in  her  desperation, 
but  she  was  afraid  that  last  idea  was  impracti- 
cable ; and  she  was  about  to  lay  herself  ruefully* 
down  upon  the  hard  floor,  when  all  of  a sudden 
her  eye  fell  upon  a great  roll  of  something  dark 
and  heavy,  which  looked  not  unlike  a carpet, 
standing  in  a corner  of  the  room.  It  was  the 
work  of  a moment  to  seize  and  unroll  it;  and 
lo,  to  Milly’s  inexpressible  delight,  she  found 
it  to  be  a large  army-blanket  of  fine  dark-blue 
cloth,  warm  and  heavy,  and  not  especially  dirty, 
though  bearing  marks  of  use. 

“Was  ever  any  thing  so  providential !”  Milly 
exclaimed,  under  her  breath,  and  proceeding 
without  delay  to  spread  it  upon  the  floor  and 
survey  its  capabilities.  It  was  quite  large  enough 
to  serve  as  both  couch  and  coverlet,  and  Milly 
demurred  not,  in  her  desperate  wearirfess,  at 
using  it. 

“ It  is  his,  of  course,”  she  said  to  herself,  with 
a blush  and  a smile,  as  she  took  off  her  gloves 
and  unfastened  her  hat.  “I  bicw  he  was  at 


home,  though  Beth  has  been  so  sly  about  it. 
There  hangs  his  sword  too,  and  his  spurs,  and 
drinking  flask.  I suppose  his  father  likes  to 
have  them  always  in  his  sight ; and  this  is  Mr. 
Rutherford’s  special  room,  no  doubt.  Beth  has 
often  spoken  of  his  immense  law  library.  How 
they  do  all  dote  upon  that  youth ! I wonder 
if  I ever  shall  ? Be  that  as  it  may,  I am  going 
to  avail  myself  of  his  blanket  Ms  a dreadfully 
funny  performance  for  me  to  bewmping  out  in 
it,  here  on  the  floor  of  his  father’s  study ; but  I 
can’t  fly  in  the  face  of  such  a manifest  Provi- 
dence ; and  besides,  he’ll  never  know  it!” 

She  dragged  one  of  the  big  • leather  volumes 
to  one  end  of  the  impromptu  couch,  to  serve  as 
a pillow ; and  then,  all  being  ready,  she  reached 
up  on  tip-toe  to  lower  the  gas,  the  bright  glare 
of  which  offended  her  tired  eyes,  and  of  course 
turned  it  entirely  out ! This  was  rather  vexa- 
tious, but  Milly  was  not  afraid  of  the  dark,  and 
had  gone  through  too  much  to-day  to  care  for 
trifles. 

“It  is  only  for  an  hour  or  so  at  most,”  she 
thought,  composedly ; “ they  will  surely  be  home 
by  two  o’clock,  and  I can  hear  them  in  the  dark 
as  well  as  the  light;”  and  feeling  too  glad  in 
the  prospect  of  speedy  release  to  allow  any  thing 
to  vex  her  more,  she  stretched  her  w’eary  limbs 
upon  one  half  of  the  blanket,  and  drawing  the 
rest  over  her  shivering  form,  she  laid  her  head 
upon  her  hard  pillow,  and — went  to  sleep. 

Now  this  last  thing  she  had  not  the  slightest 
intention  of  doing;  but  she  was  dead  tired 
with  all  the  fatigue  and  fasting  and  excite- 
ment of  the  day,  and  now  the  strain  was  re- 
moved, and  the  whole  power  of  mind  and  body 
relaxed.  So  when  kindly  sleep  came  wooing 
her  she  had  no  power  to  resist  him ; and  hav- 
ing once  yielded,  yielded  utterly.  Such  pro- 
found and  dreamless  slumber  as  comes  only  to 
the  young,  the  healthy,  and  the  innocent  chain- 
ed her  senses,  and  little  she  knew  or  heard, 
down  in  the  silence  of  her  dark  and  solitary 
confinement,  of  three  separate  arrivals  which 
took  place  at  short  intervals  from  each  other, 
within  an  hour  or  two  after  she  had  taken  pos- 
session of  her  strange  couch.  Deep  and  sweet 
was  her  sleep  on  the  hard  floor,  wrapped  in  her 
rough  coverlet,  as  ever  it  had  been  on  her  own 
virginal  white  bed  at  home ; and  there  was 
none  to  molest  her  or  make  her  afraid.  The 
latest  stars  faded  out  of  the  sky ; the  gray  win- 
ter dawn  took  their  place ; all  the  under-world 
of  the  great  city  awoke  with  the  coming  of 
morning ; milkmen  and  bakers  rattled  over  the 
stony  streets  uttering  their  Yahoo  yells;  but 
Milly  slept  like  a tired  child  through  it  all. 

About  six  o’clock,  just  as  the  somnolent 
Bridgets  and  Norahs  were  beginning  to  arouse 
themselves  from  their  beauty-sleep,  a man’s 
step  might  have  been  heard  descending  the 
stairs  of  the  Rutherford  mansion,  flight  by 
flight,  and  finally  stopping  at  the  door  of  the 
impromptu  bedroom  occupied  by  our  uncon- 
scious heroine.  A key  was  turned  in  the  lock, 
the  door  opened,  and  a manly  figure  ^appeared 
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on  the  threshpld,  bat  paused  therp,  as  may  be 
imagined,  paralyzed  with  amazement  at  the  un- 
expected sight  which  met  his  eyes. 

Could  it  be  possible?  A woman  lying  on 
the  floor  of  his  study  ? In  Heaven’s  name  who 
was  she  ? where  did  she  come  from  ? how  did 
she  get  there  ? and  what  was  she  doing  there  ? 

Doing  ? Why,  sleeping,  it  was  evident,  and 
soundly  too,  ^^he  did  not  stir  at  his  entrance ; 
and  he  steppflPforward,  hesitating  with  an  odd 
sense  of  intrusion  upon  his  own  premises,  but 
impelled  by  a curiosity  he  could  not  resist,  and 
bent  over  the  slumbering  figure  lying  so  quietly 
nt  his  feet.  A sudden  flash  of  recognition 
crossed  his  face,  and  he  started  up  again  and 
stared  at  her  in  the  most  bewildered  astonish- 
ment. What!  was  not  tjiis  the  young  girl 
whom,  a dozen  or  so  hours  ago,  he  had  rescued 
from  an  unpleasant  predicament  in  Albany,  and 
sent  on  her  way  rejoicing,  while  he  himself 
went  about  his  business  with  a sorrowful  heart 
for  her  sake  ? Surely  he  knew  that  face ; the 
hair  too,  a network  of  sunbeams,  in  its  flossy, 
fluffy  tangles.  Ho  remembered  one  long  curl 
that  floated  down  her  shoulders  as  he  helped 
her  into  the  car,  and  how  his  fingers  had  tingled 
to  touch  it,;  and  now  here  it  lay,  straying  in  a 
gleam  of  gold  across  the  sombre  carpet  at  his 
very  feet ! How  lovelier  than  ever  she  looked, 
lying  there,  in  the  careless  attitude  of  deep  re- 
pose, her  fair  head  pillowed  on  her  curving  arm, 
and  her  delicate  bosom  rising  and  falling  be- 
neath the  folds  of  his  blanket , the  stanch  friend 
which  had  warmed  and  comforted  him  in  many 
a midnight  bivouac ! 

The  sight  set  his  pulses  beating  quickly ; he 
drew  a long  breath  in  his  surprise  and  suspense ; 
and  the  sleeping  girl  stirred  in  her  slumber,  and 
put  out  a little  soft  hand  from  under  the  cover. 
It  lay  there  like  a rose-leaf,  but  the  intruder 
did  not  dare  stop  to  admire  it.  He  had  tod 
much  delicacy  to  allow  her  to  awake  and  dis- 
cover him  there,  and  he  stepped  softly  back- 
ward to  the  door,  intending  to  go  up  stairs  and 
send  down  some  of  the  womenkind  to  invite  the 
beautiful  stronger  into  more  fitting  quarters. 
Fatally  for  his  purpose,  however,  he  stumbled 
in  his  excess  of  caution  against  the  table,  and 
knocked  from  it  a heavy  book,  which  fell  to  the 
floor  with  a bang.  The  lady  started,  affrighted 
from  her  slumbers,  and  after  one  blank  stare  of 
utter  amazement  at  her  strange  surroundings, 
sprang  to  her  feet,  and  stood  gazing  at  the  in- 
truder in  speechless  confusion,  with  wide  wild 
eyes  in  which  shame  was  struggling  with  recog- 
nition and  surprise. 

He,  swearing  at  himself  for  his  awkwardness, 
saw  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  “ face 
the  music,”  though  facing  the  enemy’s  batteries 
was  nothing  to  it.  He  advanced  with  a grave 
bow  and  essayed  to  speak,  but  vainly.  Milly, 
womanlike,  recovered  the  use  of  her  tongue 
first.  Drawing  up  her  slender  figure,  and  Bet- 
ting back  her  head  in  stately  fashion,  she  pre- 
pared to  announce  herself,  and  explain  her  posi- 
tion with  befitting  dignity ; but  the  comicality 


of  the  situation  was  too  much  for  her,  and  break- 
ing into  a peal  of  uncontrollable  laughter,  she 
held  out  her  hand  with  a crimson  face,  but  a 
bewitching  smile,  and  exclaimed : 

“ Well  met  again ! You  seem  to  have  a 
special  mission  for  coming  to  the  rescue  of  for- 
lorn damsels.  Won’t  you  please  let  Miss  Ruth- 
erford know  that  Milicent  Thorne  is  here  ?” 

The  laugh  was  contagious.  The  embarrassed 
knight-errant  echoed  it  most  heartily,  and  they 
fyDth  stood  shaking  with  irrepressible  laughter, 
when  a vast  apparition  suddenly  darkened  the 
doorway,  and  the  smothered  ejaculation,  “ How- 
iy  Biddy ! ” in  a tone  of  indescribable  conster- 
nation, brought  them  back  to  their  senses. 

The  gentleman  turned  quickly  toward  the 
door. 

“ Oh ! you’re  the  very  person  I want  to  see, 
Bridget,”  he  said,  coolly ; “just  run  up  stairs, 
won’t  you,  and  tell  Miss  Elizabeth  that  her 
friend  has  arrived,  and  to  get  up  at  once.” 

But  here  Milly  interposed  a plea. 

“ Mayn’t  she  give  me  something  to  Cat  first  ?” 
she  asked,  innocently ; “ indeed,  I am  almost 
famished!” 

He  looked  at  her  in  consternation. 

“By  Jove,  she  has  been  starved  too!”  he 
ejaculated,  and  then  wheeled  sharply  round 
upon  the  cook,  who  stood  staring  and  bridling. 

“Of  course  you  haven’t  got  the  fire  made, 
and  a cup  of  coffee  would  be  an  hour’s  work. 
Here,  where’s  my  hat?  let  me  run  out  to  a 
restaurant.”  But  Milly  stopped  him  again. 

“ Oh  no,  no ! ” she  said ; “I  don’t  care  about 
coffee ; any  thing  will  do — a piece,  of  bread — a 
cup  of  milk — just  to  take  this  faintness  away 
and  she  staggered  a little,  and  grasped  the  ta- 
*ble  to  steady  herself;  all  this  excitement  was 
proving  too  much  for  her. 

Colonel  Rutherford — we  might  as  well  give 
him  his  title  at  last — seized  her  little  cold  hand 
and  led  her  to  a chair. 

“Quick!  do  you  hear?  some  bread  and 
milk  here,”  he  commanded,  turning  to  the  cook ; 
and  she  went  off*  with  a sniff,  and  disappeared 
into  the  kitchen.  She  returned  presently,  bring- 
ing a tray  containing  the  desired  refreshments, 
and  the  young  officer  took  it  from  her,  and  said, 
“ Now  my  message  to  Miss  Elizabeth,  and  quick 
about  it.” 

His  tone  brooked  no  delay,  and  the  affronted 
Hibernian  was  presently  heard  ascending  the 
stairs  with  elephantine  tread.  Meanwhile  Milly 
betook  herself  to  the  bread  and  milk,  daintily 
but  eagerly,  as  one  might  who  had  neither  dined 
nor  supped  the  day  before ; and  Colonel  Ruth- 
erford stood  and  watched  her  with  feelings  of 
unbounded  admiration,  and  equally  unbounded 
vexation  that  this  charming  creature  should  be 
already  appropriated ! 

“ Will  you  have  some  more  ? I can  get  it  for 
you,”  he  said,  when  she  had  put  the  last  spoon- 
ful lingeringly  to  her  lips;  but  Milly  pushed 
away  the  dish  with  a wistful  glance,  and  said, 

“ N — no ; I think  that  will  do  till  breakfast, 
thank  you.” 
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“Then,  in  Heaven’s  name,  have  pity  upon 
my  bewilderment,  and  tell  me  how — ” 

But  just  then  Bridget  came  puffing  and  pant- 
ing back. 

“ Miss  Elizabeth’s  as  ’stonished  as  ’stonished 
can  be,”  she  gasped  ; “ and  she  says  the  young 
lady  is  to  go  up  immejuntly,  if  she  plazes;” 
and  Milly  started  up  at  once. 

“ Let  me  pilot  you,”  said  the  Colonel,  taking 
up  her  hat  and  satchel. 

But  Milly  pleaded  no,  with  a blush.  “ I can 
find  Beth’s  room  perfectly  well  myself — she  has 
often  described  it  to  me,”  she  said,  and  was  off 
in  a moment,  leaving  the  young  officer  looking 
ruefully  after  her. 

He  seated  himself  at  the  parchment-strewn 
table,  and  threw  open  one  of  the  dusty  leathern 
volumes.  He  had  come  “ for  good,”  as  the  chil- 
dren say,  yielding  to  the  entreaties  of  parents 
and  sister ; and  being  of  too  energetic  a temper- 
ament for  even  a week  of  idleness,  had  plunged 
at  once  into  the  law-studies  which  the  war  had 
interrupted.  He  had  taken  a desk  in  his  fa- 
ther’s office  down  town,  which  left  him  little 
opportunity  for  study  during  the  day;  but  a 
life  in  camp  had  taught  him  to  need  but  little 
sleep,  and  he  found  the  quiet  hours  before 
breakfast  far  more  available  for  work  than  the 
evenings,  upon  which  the  rest  of  the  family 
claimed  a mortgage.  Hence  his  unexpected 
irruption  upon  the  sleeping  Milly  this  morning. 

Meanwhile  the  two  girls  up  stairs  were  nest- 
ling together  amidst  the  soft  pillows  of  Beth’s 
luxurious  couch,  and  talking  at  a rate  which 
would  puzzle  the  most  practiced  reporter  to  keep 
pace  with.  There  was  so  much  to  tell,  so  much 
to  wonder  at,  and  explain,  and  exclaim  over ; 
so  much  to  discuss  and  arrange,  that  nine  o’clock 
was  upon  them  or  ever  they  were  aware ; and 
Milly  was  hungry  again,  and  had  no  idea  of  be- 
ing late  for  breakfast. 

So  up  they  got,  and  robed  themselves,  and 
tripped  down  arm  in  arm  to  the  breakfast-par- 
lor ; and  there  the  whole  story  of  Milly’s  mis- 
haps had  to  be  gone  over  again  for  the  benefit 
of  papa  and  mamma  and  the  Colonel,  each  of 
whom  was  duly  overflowing  with  wonder  and 
sympathy,  and  properly  indignant  at  the  dis- 
covery, elicited  by  much  cross-examination  of 
the  waiter,  that  the  servants  generally  had  im- 
proved the  occasion  of  the  family’s  absence  to 
take  a regular  “ outing,”  leaving  only  the  seam- 
stress, who  was  deaf  as  a post,  and  very  timid, 
to  keep  guard  away  up  in  the  fourth  story, 
where  the  hearing  the  door-bell  was  of  course 
an  impossibility. 

But  it  was  all  over  now,  and  Milly  made 
matter  for  merriment  of  all  her  mishaps ; and 
breakfast  was  prolonged  to  an  unprecedented 
period,  While  they  sat  listening  and  laughing, 
and  wondering  and  pitying,  and  discussing  the 
best  plan  for  the  speedy  recovery  of  the  pocket- 
book,  whose  loss  had  been  the  first  link  in  this 
chain  of  extraordinary  occurrences,  and  his 
“nibble”  at  which  Jack  had  graphically  nar- 
rated. 


When  they  rose  at  last  Jack  followed  his 
sister  and  her  friend  into  the  parlor,  and  said, 
mischievously,  determined  to  have  at  least  that 
bit  of  revenge  upon  Milly  for  presuming  to  have 
a lover : 

“Hadn't  you  better  give  me  a list  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  book,  as  the  finder  was  so  very  par- 
ticular about  it,  and  let  me  attend  to  the  mat- 
ter in  my  own  name  ? It  may  save  you  trouble 
and  annoyance.” 

“The  contents?”  said  Milly,  meditatively. 
“Well,  there  was  something  over  fifty  dollars 
in  money,  and  a check  on  a New  York  bank 
for  as  much  more,  I believe.  And  that  re- 
minds me,”  she  broke  off,  rather  irrelevantly, 
putting  her  hand  into  her  pocket,  “ that  I have 
a^uantity  of  money  belonging  to  you,  Colonel 
Rutherford.  You  must  trust  me  for  the  price  of 
my  ticket  until  I can  hear  from  mammfl,  and 
take  your  interest  in  thanks and  she  smiled 
in  that  bewitching  way  which  the  luckless  young 
officer  considered  as  a mere  adding  of  insult  to 
injury,  and  held  out  her  hand  to  him  full  of 
notes  and  “currency.” 

Jack  reddened,  but  took  them  with  a stiff 
bow,  and  handed  them  in  turn  to  Beth. 

“Put  them  in  the  poor-purse,  will  you ?”  he 
said,  with  formal  gallantry ; “ even  filthy  lucre 
is  consecrated  by  having  been  employed  in  Miss 
Thome’s  service,  and  must  henceforth  be  put 
to  no  baser  uses.” 

He  spoke  in  a cold,  constrained  tone;  but 
! Milly  lifted  her  eyes  to  him,  all  swimming  with 
| sofqjpss,  and  echoed  his  words  in  a melting 
tone. 

“The  poor?  Ah,  yesl”  she  cried.  “I 
shall  never  forget  them  again  as  I used  lo.  I 
have  known  myself,  within  the  last  twenty- 
four  hours,  what  it  was  to  be  cold  and  hungry 
and  houseless  and  penniless;  and  I can  never 
forget  again  how  dreadful  it  must  be  for  those 
who  have  to  bear  always  what  made  me  suffer 
so  for  a day.  It  is  only  a trifle,  I know,  but  if 
I ever  do  recover  that  tiresome  porte-monnaie, 

I shall  devote  its  contents  to  the  poor  whom  I 
shall  be  sure  to  meet  in  New  York.” 

“A//  its  contents,  Miss  Milly?”  said  Jack, 
smitten  harder  than  ever  by  this  fresh  proof  of 
his  charmer’s  universal  loveliness,  but  all  the 
more  indignant  that  she  had  been  appropriated 
by  another. 

Milly  looked  up  wondering  at  his  meaning 
tone,  and  colored  at  the  curious  glance  with 
which  he  was  regarding  her.  He  couldn’t 
know  any  thing — what  in  the  world  could  he 
suspect  ? 

“ There  is  nothing  but  the  money  worth  giv- 
ing to  them,”  she  said,  evasively.  “ Some  lec- 
ture-tickets, I believe,  and  a memorandum  of 
Borne  shopping  mamma  wants  me  to  do  for  her.” 

“Nothing  else?”  queried  Jack,  still  with 
that  meaning  look.  “It  is  necessary,  you 
know,  for  me  to  have  a full  list  of  the  con- 
tents. ” 

Milly  hesitated,  and  the  wild  rose-tint  of  her 
cheek  deepened  to  cratnoisie.  She  wished  he 
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had  never  offered  to  attend  to  the  advertise- 
ment for  her,  but  she  could  not  refuse  it  with- 
out rudeness,  especially  now  that  it  had  gone 
so  far.  Besides,  of  course  he  would  bring  the 
package  unopened  to  her,  and  how  should  he 
ever  know  that  his  own  picture  had  been  chosen 
to  be  the  companion  of  her  lonely  journey  ? 

Compelling  herself  to  speak  in  an  indifferent 
tone,  she  answered,  lightly : 

“You’re  a great  deal  more  particular,  I be- 
lieve, than  the  man  who  found  the  purse. 
However,  if  you  must  know  every  individual 
thing  it  contained,  there  w*as  also  a broken  ring 
which  I brought  on  to  have  mended,  and  a — a 
photograph.” 

44  Gentleman  or  lady?”  persisted  her  merci- 
less inquisitor.  • 

But  Beth  interposed  here.  44  What  on  earth 
are  you  teasing  the  child  so  for,  Jack  ? You  j 
had  better  be  off  down  town — it  is  nearly  eleven 
o’clock.  Come,  Milly.” 

And  Milly  gladly  tucked  herself  under  her 
friend’s  wing,  and  made  good  her  escape; 
while  poor  Jack,  having  punished  himself  far 
more  than  her  by  this  extorted  proof  of  her  be- 
ing “already  mortgaged,”  took  his  disconsolate 
departure,  and  astonished  his  father  and  appall- 
ed the  clerks  by  a most  incomprehensible  rest- 
lessness and  irascibility  the  livelong  day. 

Time  would  fail  to  tell  of  all  the  kind  de- 
vices employed  by  the  whole  Rutherford  house- 
hold to  make  their  young  guest’s  visit  as  enjoy- 
able as  her  journey  had  been  disagreeable.  ^The 
opera,  the  theatre,  the  Park,  balls  and  recep- 
tions, shopping  and  visiting,  rides,  drives,  and 
even  skating  and  sleighing  bv-and-by,  all  were 
set  in  tempting  array  before  her;  and  in  a sin- 
gle fortnight  she  had  had  more  dissipation  than 
in  all  her  little  life  before,  and  more  than  re- 
paid all  the  attention  that  was  shown  her  by  the 
childlike  freshness  of  her  enjoyment  of  each  new 
pleasure. 

There  was  only  one  drawback  to  her  perfect 
happiness.  Colonel  Rutherford  behaved  in  such 
a provoking  way ! Always  polite,  always  at- 
tentive, nay,  admiring , she  was  sure,  thought 
Milly,  with  a blush  and  a pout:  but  always  so 
cool,  so  watchful,  just  as  if  he  were  keeping 
guard  against  some  designs  of  hers.  He  need 
not  be  afraid ! she  said  to  herself,  with  a curl- 
ing lip.  But  she  was  piqued,  nevertheless,  and 
Beth  saw  it  in  spite  of  her  .well-feigned  indiffer- 
ence, and  raged  inwardly  at  Jack’s  stupid  in- 
sensibility, but  dared  say  never  a word  lest  she 
should  spoil  all  by  untimely  interference. 

She  was  almost  ready  to  give  up  her  cherish- 
ed plan  as  hopeless,  when  all  of  a sudden  one 
day,  in  the  broad  noontide,  and  having  left  home 
as  well  as  usual  in  the  morning,  her  incom- 
prehensible brother  burst  into  the  music-room, 
where  she  and  Milly  sat  at  the  piano  practic- 
ing a duet,  and  totally  regardless  of  her  own 
insignificant  presence,  charged  upon  Milly  as 
though  she  were  a battery  he  had  been  ordered 
to  take. 


“Here  is  your  pocket-book  at  last,”  he  said, 
thrusting  it  out  toward  her,  but  still  holding  it . 
fast  in  his  own  hand.  44 1 want  you  to  promise 
me  one  thing,  however,  before  I give  it  up  to 
you.  The  man  brought  it  into  the  office  half 
an  hour  ago,  and — indeed,  it  wasn’t  my  fault — 
of  course  I wouldn’t  have  presumed,  but — in 
short,  he  was  as  obstinate  as  a pig,  and  w ould 
make  me  examine  the  contents,  to  see  that  he 
had  abstracted  nothing.  So  I saw* — I saw  this, 
Milly  I”  and  he  held  the  little  worn  photograph 
of  his  own  youthful  self  before  her  crimsoning 
face.  44 1 knew  there  was  a man's  picture  in  it 
before — he  told  me  so  thaf  day ; and  then  you 
looked  so  confused  when  I teased  you  about  it 
that  I felt  sure  it  was  your  lover,  and  so  I’ve  be- 
haved like  a brute  ever  since  you’ve  been  here, 
for  fear  of  poaching  on  another  man’s  manor. 
But  it’s  been  the  toughest  fighting  I ever  did; 
and  when  I saw  whose  picture  it  really  was  to- 
day, by  Jove,  I thought  I should  lose  my  head 
with  joy.  For  you  know  I’ve  loved  you,  Milly, 
ever  since  that  first  day  I saw  you  with  the 
tears  in  your  eyes ; and  I thought  surely  if  you 
could  care  any  thing  for  this  vealy- looking 
youth,  you  certainly  wouldn’t  throw  him  over 
now  he’s  got  to  be  a man.  So  I want  you  to 
promise  me,  Milly,  to  give  me  this,  and  take 
the  original  instead — won’t  you,  please T and 
then  I’ll  give  you  your  pocket-book  immediate- 
!y!” 

• The  gallant  young  officer,  turned  to  a very 
coward  by  his  hopes  and  fears,  hung  trembling 
upon  the  young  girl’s  answer,  which,  after  all, 
did  not  come ; for  Beth,  not  choosing  to  be  left 
entirely  out  of  the  scene,  answered  tersely  for 
her: 

“Of  course  she  will;  she  wouldn’t  be  such 
a goose  as  to  refuse  an  escort  in  her  life  jour- 
ney when  she’s  fouud  out  how  many  mishaps 
befall  her  in  the  journey  of  a day!  It’s  all 
right,  arid  just  as  I arranged  it ; you’re  good 
children,  and  I shall  go  and  tell  mamma  to 
come  and  give  you  her  blessing!” 


THREE  VIEWS  OF  THE  SAME 
THINGS. 

I.— FROM  MR.  JONES’S  STAND-POINT. 

JOHN  SMITH  and  I were  close  friends.  So 
wfe  are  still.  John  has  a sister.  I have  a 
wife.  His  possession  came  to  him  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  nature.  Mine  came  to  me  by 
tho  extraordinary  process  of  courtship.  We 
are  now  joint  proprietors;  his  natural  claim 
and  my  vested  right  being  in  one  and  the  same 
individual.  I used  once  to  think  her  a pretty 
little  simpleton,  as  ber  brother  John  said  she 
was.  My  appreciation  of  her  beauty  remains 
unchanged.  But  as  to  her  simplicity,  I am  in 
progress  of  conversion.  And  I am  free  to  con- 
fess that  w hen  the  honey-moon,  now  at  its  height, 
is  fairly  over,  I shall  probably  be  ready  to  con- 
cede that  she  is  as  wise  as  she  is  good,  and  as 
good  as  she  is  pretty^  If  she  can  be  deemed 
foolish,  it  is  for  manning  me.  Out  of  respect 
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for  her,  I am  determined  to  set  that  question  at 
rest.  I will  vindicate  her  wisdom,  by  proving 
myself  a model  husband. 

The  man  whose  dear  male  friend  and  chosen 
associate  has  a charming  sister  is  in  a danger- 
ous case  ; that  is,  if  matrimony  is  to  be  regarded 
as  a peril.  I am  not  quite  prepared  to  say.  In 
some  regards  it  certainly  is  perilous;  to  your 
dead-latch  key,  for  instance,  your  tobacco-pouch, 
your  rough  and  ready  hat  and  coat,  and  your 
rough  and  ready  habits  generally.  Women  of 
address,  and  especially  those  who  hide  their 
cleverness  under  the  mask  of  charming  sim- 
plicity, like  my  pretty  little  Bessie,  can  revolu- 
tionize you  before  you  are  aware  of  what  they 
are  doing.  No  doubt,  too,  husbands  modify 
the  character  of  their  wives.  “They  twain 
shall  be  one  flesh’*  is  not  a meaningless  decla- 
ration. The  man  becomes,  in  part,  feminine  ; 
the  woman  slightly  masculine ; and  the  twain  in 
one,  the  dual  individuality,  is  the  perfection  of 
humanity,  physically  and  mentally.  But  I must 
stop  this  strain,  or  I shall  be  rejected  from  Har- 
per's for  prosiness,  and  be  invited  for  my  brill- 
iance and  perspicacity  to  lecture  before  ambi- 
tious lyceums  “On  the  Function  of  the  Unin- 
telligible.” 

John  Smith  likes  practical  jokes.  I don’t 
think  that  I do,  especially  when  I am  the  vic- 
tim. My  marriage  was  the  result  of  a practical 
joke,  or  long  series  of  jokes,  by  John  Smith.  It 
was  not  that  he  had  any  such  definite  idea  as 
our  marriage  fixed  in  his  mind,  but  that  he  sys- 
tematically misrepresented  me  to  her,  and  her 
to  me.  Now,  though  I have  no  complaint  to 
make  of  my  wife,  and  have  not  the  slightest 
wish  that  I could  be  unmarried  again,  I still 
rebel,  in  thought,  at  the  mode  in  which  the  mar- 
riage, designedly  or  undesignedly,  was  brought 
about. 

Bessie  Smith  used  to  say,  before  her  individ- 
uality was  merged  in  mine,  that  she  was  very 
glad  her  brother  had  secured  so  safe  a friend  as 
I was.  She  had  great  confidence  in  my  honor, 
my  sobriety,  and  intelligence;  and  admired 
my  refinement,  my  correct  tastes,  and  good 
habits.  She  did  not  deliver  all  this  in  so  many 
words,  or  at  one  time ; but  rather  hinted  than 
spake  plain,  rather  acted  than  spake  at  all,  and 
never  did  either  directly  to  me.  But  she  was 
evidently  pleased,  entirely  on  her  brother’s  ac- 
count, that  he  had  fallen  into  such  good  hands. 
And  so  was  her  mother ; and  more  than  pleased. 

And  herein  lay  the  practical  joke ; though  to 
this  day  I can  not  see  the  fun  of  it.  John 
Smith,  for  reasons  of  his  own,  manufactured  for 
his  own  household  a highly  exalted  opinion  of 
me.  Young  men  who  will  go  out  every  evening 
of  their  lives  must  find  an  excuse.  And  I was 
John  Smith's  excuse.  He  represented  me  as 
a model  in  manners  and  a Mentor  in  compan- 
ionship; and  his  dear  mother  (now  mine  by 
marriage)  thought  he  was  entirely  secure  and 
untempted  in  my  society. 

So,  indeed,  he  would  have  been.  But  justice 
to  myself  requires  that  I should  say  that  John 


Smith  was  not  always  with  me  when  he  was  out 
of  the  sight  of  his  feminine  relatives.  I confess 
to  some  companionship  with  him  in  his  frolics, 
but  not  to  participation  in  all.  Bessie,  before 
our  marriage,  thought  me  perfection’s  self.  May 
she  continue  in  the  same  opinion ! If  that  grace- 
less rogue,  her  brother,  does  not  betray  me,  she 
will  remain  satisfied  of  my  unsullied  moral  ex- 
cellence. By-gones  must  be  by-goncs.  Hence- 
forth, “ till  death  us  do  part”  (my  wife  and  me), 
I am,  I repeat,  a model  man.  John  Smith 
must  find  a new  crony  in  his  sky-larking  pro- 
pensities. And  he  must,  too,  maintain  a rea- 
sonably good  character,  or  I shall  be  suspected ; 
unless,  indeed,  I can  make  my  wife  believe  that 
my  love  for  her  so  engrosses  me  that  I can  not 
give  myself  to  the  guardianship  of  her  brother 
any  longer,  and  that  the  removal  of  the  restraint 
of  my  presence  leaves  him  to  go  astray.  (Mem. : 
To  stick  a pin  Imre.  It  will  be  a good  plea, 
when  John  breaks  out.  And  it  may  be  useful 
on  occasions  when  I want  an  evening’s  liberty.) 

I have  a latch-key.  I bought  it  with  the 
house,  which  contains  all  modern  improvements. 
But  Bessie  always  had  a bad  habit  of  waiting 
up  for  her  brother  John ; and,  I am  sorry  to 
say,  she  retains  it  with  her  husband  William. 
It  is  a great  restraint  on  the  liberty  of  the  sub- 
ject. I suppose  that  it  can  not  be  helped.  You 
can  not  quarrel  with  your  wife  for  her  affection, 
inconvenient  though  that  affection  be.  The 
only  compromise  is  to  take  your  wife  with  you, 
when  you  spend  an  evening  out.  But  she  is 
not  good  at  billiards,  and  docs  not  fancy  game 
suppers.  So  I must  submit  to  her  watching, 
and  report  myself  on  my  return  for  an  affec- 
tionate review  and  inspection.  Her  eye  were 
enough,  if  she  would  be  satisfied  with  seeing. 
But  the  scrutiny  is  not  confined  to  sight.  She 
must  not  only  look,  but  taste.  She  will  persist 
in  kissing  me  welcome.  All  the  famous  nos- 
trums to  sweeten  the  breath  are  so  many  forms 
of  confession,  and  I have  given  them  up. 

The  standing  amusement  of  John  Smith  is 
teasing  me.  He  expects  some  day  to  bring 
out  a development  which  will  tease  my  wife. 
He  induced  Bessie  to  believe,  before  we  were 
married,  that  he  could  not  live  without  me. 
Why,  then,  can  not  he  drop  in  at  our  house  now, 
in  a pleasant,  social  way  ? And  when  he  is  here 
to  tea,  why  can  not  he  wait  the  evening  after, 
when  Bessie  offers  him  the  freedom  of  the  din- 
ing-room to  smoke  his  cigar  in  ? Why  can  not 
the  man  blow  a cloud  with  me  sometimes,  in 
our  quiet  home  ? It  would  so  remove  compli- 
cations ! Now  I am  afraid  his  bachelor  antics 
will  one  day  spoil  all ! Such  awful  romancing 
as  he  used  to  indulge  in  respecting  himself  and 
me ; about  me  especially,  making  my  poor  self 
such  a model  that  I am  living  under  a lie  ev- 
ery day ; and  he,  the  villain,  enjoying  it ! 

He  makes  me  feel  as  if  I dwelt  on  the  crust 
of  a volcano,  and  might  expect,  any  hour,  a 
terrific  explosion.  He  is  full  of  oblique  hints 
and  dark  innuendoes  when  Bessie  is  in  hearing, 
as  if  he  could  tell  something,  but  spares  me  for 
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her  sake.  And  when  we  are  alone  he  taunts 
me  with  being  wife-governed,  and  wonders  why 
marriage  must  always  spoil  a man.  Because 
he  can  deceive  his  poor  old  mother,  he  laughs 
at  me  since  I can  not,  or  will  not,  hoodwink  his 
sister.  And  yet  he  himself  retains  some  of  his 
old  fear  of  her  too.  I have  a great  mind  to 
expose  him  to  her — but  then  I 

Yes,  then  all  my  pre-matrimonial  larks  and 
follies  will  come  out.  My  innocent  little  Bessie 
is  so  correct,  and  so  ignorant  of  this  naughty 
world,  that  mole-hills,  in  her  eyes,  will  be  mount- 
ains. I am  determined  some  day  to  confront 
the  danger.  I will  sit  down  some  evening  at , 
Bessie's  feet  and  make  a clean  breast  of.it. 
There  is  really  nothing  to  tell ; but  there  is  a 
wonderful  deal  that  a woman's  imagination  may 
surmise,  if  John  Smith  keeps  up  his  pretended 
mystery.  Bessie  only  laughs  as  yet.  I won- 
der if  she  really  knows  any  thing  of  our  former 
frolics  ? 

The  man  will  drive  me  desperate.  Yet  I 
may  laugh  too — if  those  may  laugh  who  win. 
My  petty  cash  shows  a better  balance  than  I 
ever  knew  before.  I have  discovered  that  it 
actually  costs  less  to  support  a man  and  wife 
than  to  maintain  a bachelor.  So  John  Smith 
may  think  he  has  his  joke ; but  the  best  of  the 
joke  is  mine.  Yet,  oh,  Bessie,  Bessie ! If  you 
only  knew  me  as  I am,  without  the  varnish  with 
which  that  brother  of  yours  has  covered  me,  I 
am  sure  you  would  like  me  all  the  better. 

H.— FROM  JOHN  SMITH’S  STAND-POINT. 

William  Jones  was  a tip-top  fellow  before  he 
married  my  sister  Bessie.  And  now  he  has 
settled  down,  in  a month’s  time,  into  such  a 
humdrum  family  man  that  he  is  not  worth 
confessing  as  an  acquaintance,  much  less  claim- 
ing as  a friend.  I am  surprised  that  any  man, 
with  Jones's  experience,  could  be  so  conquered 
and  reduced  to  penal  servitude.  For  his  con- 
dition is  no  better.  He  is  suffering  the  pains 
and  penalties  of  matrimony.  No  longer  can  he 
promptly  answer  whether  he  can  make  an  ap- 
pointment, or  keep  one.  ‘ Perhaps  his  misfor- 
tune is  my  fault.  I did  not  foresee  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  consequences  of  the  two  short 
words  “I  will.”  Having  never  before  lost  a 
friend  by  matrimony,  I could  not  suppose  that 
he,  or  any  other  man,  could  be  so  affectionately 
and  effectually  extinguished. 

Why,  I have  fought  Bessie  from  childhood 
up,  and  never  failed  to  conquer,  except  when 
I permitted  her  to  win  a small  matter  that  I 
might  win  a great  one.  Perhaps  “in  the  wife’s 
name  there  is  a tower  of  strength but  I can’t 
perceive  how  ringing  a belle  can  give  her  so 
much  advantage.  Perhaps  she  gives  out  a 
more  certain  sound.  Yet  I fancied  that  I 
knew  all  the  weapons  in  her  armory,  and  could 
resist  them  all. 

Tears  ? Don’t  I know  all  about  them  t When 
she  pretended  that  I was  on  the  high-road«to 
destruction,  haven’t  I left  her,  many  a morning, 
like  Niobe ; and  found  her  all  right  and  smiling 


when  I came  home  to  dinner ; all  ready  to  do 
any  thing,  or  to  go  any  where,  that  I might 
suggest ; and  only  too  happy  to  be  asked  ? 

Expostulations  ? Have  I not  heard  them  on 
all  subjects : boots,  hats,  gloves,  coats,  and  es- 
pecially cigars ; the  theatre,  the  opera,  the  bil- 
liard-room, and  especially  base  ball  ? 

Threats?  Has  she  not  declared,  many  a 
time  and  oft,  that  she  would  tell  u mamma  ?” 
And  when  did  she  do  it,  pray  ? What  escapade 
of  mine  has  she  not  -covered  over,  for  fear  mo- 
ther should  detect  me  ? And  her  husband,  the 
milksop,  has  no  mother  to  fear,  not  even  a mo- 
ther-in-law. For  our  maternal  relative  chooses 
to  keep  her  own  house,  and  me  in  it.  I honor 
her  wisdom,  and  reciprocate  her  affection. 

Scoldings  ? And  what  of  scoldings  ? If  sis- 
ter had  not  scolded  I should  have  feared  that 
she  had  outlived  her  affection,  and  took  no  more 
interest  in  me.  And  what  if  she  would  sit  up 
and  wait  for  me  every  night?  I told  her  there 
was  no  need  of  it.  If,  after  that,  out  of  pure 
affection,  or  pure  obstinacy,  or  compound  af- 
fection and  obstinacy,  she  chose  to  sit  in  the 
parlor  till  I came  in,  and  intercept  me  in  the 
hall,  what  matter?  It  was  cheerful  to  find 
somebody  waiting  up  for  you.  I could  ro- 
mance enormously  about  my  pleasant  and  prof- 
itable evening  with  William  Jones,  Esq. ; though, 
sooth  to  say,  it  was  not  always  that  I had  spent 
the  hours  with  him.  Once  I came  near  tripping. 
Just  as  I was  inventing  something  which  Jones 
had  said  to  me,  and  something  which  I had 
said  to  Jones,  I happened  to  discover  that  he 
had  spent  the  evening  with  my  sister.  It  was 
convenient,  moreover,  to  have  Bessie  wait  up 
for  me.  She  could  assist  me  at  breakfast  in 
correcting  my  mother’s  misapprehensions  in  re- 
gard to  the  time  of  my  coming  home.  My 
dear  mother’s  notions  about  clocks  and  hours 
w'ere  always  exceedingly  vague  and  unreason- 
able, after  she  had  once  herself  retired  to  rest. 

Temper?  Well,  yes,  Bessie  certainly  has 
some  spirit,  and  there’s  the  fun  of  it.  And 
poor  Jones,  in  and  out  of  the  house  every  day 
for  years;  never  suspected  it ! Don’t  I remem- 
ber when  he  stepped  upon  her  skirt,  and  tore 
the  dress  “ half  out  of  the  gathers,”  as  he  was 
taking  his  leave  one  evening  ? 

“ It  s of  no  consequence  whatever,  Mr.  Jones,” 
she  declared,  with  the  blandest  smile  and  the 
sweetest  voice.  But  I saw  the  lurking — some- 
thing— in  her  eye.  When  I came  back  from 
showing  poor  Will  out  didn’t  I hear  a squall, 
ay,  and  see  one  too?  Indeed,  I might  have 
felt  it  besides,  if  I had  not  retired  in  prompt 
time  and  in  good  order.  But  when  Jones  re- 
tires his  wife  retires  with  him.  He  can  not 
escape  when  an  evening  breeze  sets  in.  I 
think  the  worst  plagues  of  Egypt  were  the 
frogs,  because  they  came  np  into  the  chambers. 

And  so,  the  next  time  w'e  met,  he  magnified 
to  me  Bessie’s  exceeding  good  sense,  and  her 
sweet  temper,  her  charming  innocence,  and  en- 
tire freedom  from  a fault-finding  or  suspicious 
temper.  Was  I to  undeceive  him  ? I could 
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not.  I did  not.  I only  ventured  the  sugges- 
tion that  Bessie  was  a pretty  little  simpleton. 
I could  not  go  on,  and  let  him  into  the  secret 
that  she  has  a forty- woman  power  in  watching, 
in  detecting,  in  caressing,  in  scolding,  in  be- 
seeching, in  entreating. 

He  told  me  that  he  was  going  to  marry  her. 
It  took  my  breath  away.  I could  only  say, 
“ My  dear  fellow  ! ” and  clasp  his  hand  in  the 
most  fraternal  manner.  And  they  were  mar- 
ried. And  I gave  away  the  bride,  with  the 
pleasant  vision  of  a happy  home  before  me, 
whatever  he  might  encounter.  I could  see 
Bessie  as  often  as  convenient,  and  love  my 
dear  sister  more  than  ever.  She  would  no 
more  terrify  me  with  her  superhuman  sharp- 
ness. No  more  would  her  face,  like  a chimera 
dire,  peep  out  of  my  midnight  oyster,  roasted 
in  the  shell.  The  bubbles  in  the  Champagne 
would  no  more  exnand  into  the  threatening 
sparkle  of  her  eye.®  I could  henceforth  sing 
“ I won’t  go  home  till  morning!”  and  do,  even 
as  I sang. 

^)n  the  whole,  I suspect  that  I rather  pro- 
moted than  retarded  that  wedding.  Indeed,  I 
more  than  suspect.  I know . It  is  such  a good 
joke ! My  mother  thinks  that  if  there  is  a per- 
fect man  alive  it  is  Jones.  I was  his  advocate. 
He  was  my  shield.  Indeed,  he  is  still — poor 
unconscious  spooney ! Mother  thinks  that  they 
keep  dreadful  hours  at  her  new  son  William’s 
house ; and  thus  accounts  for  my  late— or  rather 
early  returns.  She  does  not  suspect  that  I am 
not  there  once  in  a week. 

I don’t  know  whether  I quite  convinced  Bes- 
sie of  Jones’s  immaculate  character  or  not. 
But  if  she  does  think  that  she  has  secured  a 
man  not  only  entirely  superior  to  her  reckless 
and  extravagant  brother,  but  to  the  human  race 
in  general,  I think  a revelation  awaits  her.  It 
may  be  pleasant  or  unpleasant.  If  she  can  ap- 
preciate capital  fun,  and  has  a manly  compre- 
hension of  an  excellent  joke,  she  will  be  amused 
for  a twelvemonth  ; and  have,  besides,  as  good 
a rod  for  her  dear  husband  as  she  used  to  swing 
over  her  dear  brother. 

I have  actually  obtained  “wifey’s”  permis- 
sion to  take  “hubby”  out  for  an  evening,  and 
without  her,  too — the  pair  of  fond  noodles! 
And  he,  without  fear  of  consequences,  has  agreed 
to  go.  We  fellows  are  to  have  a right  royal 
old-fashioned  game  and  oyster  supper.  If  I 
don’t  return  my  gentleman  to  Bessie’s  affection- 
ate caresses  ripe  as  a quail  in  good  order,  and 
mellow  as  the  vintage  of  *40,  I have  missed  my 
calculation.  It  is  quite  time  that  the  present 
state  of  things  was  brought  to  a crisis.  I can’t 
have  this  paragon  of  my  own  creation  paraded 
before  me  any  longer,  as  a rebuke  to  my  own 
delinquencies. 

III.— FROM  THE  BRIDE’S  STAND-POINT. 

My  husband  and  my  brother  are  a couple  of 
— well,  I won’t  call  names.  They  share  the 
usual  male  delusion  that  women  see  nothing 
and  know  nothing ; and  that  men,  being  lords  j 


of  creation,  move  in  a sphere  so  exalted  that 
our  poor  optics  can  not  reach,  and  our  dull  per- 
I ceptions  can  not  understand  them.  They  im- 
agine that  we  do  not  know  that  patchouly,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing,  is  mot  the  natural  balmy* 
breath  of  the  male  of  the  human  species.  They 
think  that  we  do  not  understand  that  these 
things  are  taken  to  disguise  the  flavor  of  Lynch- 
burg. They  fancy  that  we  do  not  know  that 
the  Lynchburg  aforesaid  costs  from  two  to  eight 
dollars  the  pound;  and  that  the  meerschaum 
in  which  it  is  burned  rates  from  five  to  fifty. 
They  suppose  that  we  are  not  aware  that  cigars, 
at  current  prices,  cost  from  ten  to  twenty-five 
dollars  the  hundred ; and  that  we  are  so  ignorant 
of  decimals  as  not  to  know  the  frightful  ratio 
in  which  the  sum  total  increases  when  the 
combustion  of  the  weed  ascends  into  the  thou- 
sands. 

They  talk  base  ball  to  us  as  if  it  were  as  in- 
pocent  and  profitable  an  exercise  as  wood-saw- 
ing or  ditching.  They  parade  the  small  cost 
of  bat  and  ball  and  ferocious  shirt,  as  if  the 
incidentals  of  base  ball  would  not  more  than 
cover  a decent  family’s  expenses.  They  are 
suddenly  called  to  distant  cities  on,  business ; 
and  they  thipk  that  we  do  not  observe  that,  sim- 
ultaneously with  these  engagements,  “matches” 
come  off.  I can  not  tell  half  the  pranks  that  I 
have  detected  these  two  gentlemen  in.  They 
do  not  amount  to  much,  to  bo  sure.  If  they 
did,  I should  not,  at  this  present  writing,  be 
Mrs.  William  Jones.  I know  the  two  men 
like  a book,  and  I think  I can  take  care  of  one 
of  them.  As  to  my  brother,  his  wife  will  look 
out  for  him,  when  he  gets  one.  And  it  will 
not  be  very  long,  I think,  before  that  happens. 

I have  broken  up  the  firm  of  Damon  and  Pyth- 
ias, and  the  retiring  partner  will  not  be  suc- 
ceeded by  another  male.  I see  something  com- 
ing, but  am  ready.  Heigh-ho!  I don’t  know 
which  is  the  more  difficult  to  manage,  a brother 
or  a husband. 

* * * It  has  happened.  I know  Brother 
Jack  so  well  that  I was  sure,  when  he  insisted 
upon  Jones’s  giving  him  an  “old-fashioned 
evening,  without  the  delightful,  but  inconven- 
ient appendage  of  ladies,”  that  he  meant  mis- 
chief. 

At  half  past  two  in  the  morning  I heard  that 
latch-key  rattle  as  if  it  had  the  shaking  palsy, 
or  as  if  the  key-hole  was  playing  bopeep  with 
the  key.  In  the  two  gentlemen  stumbled,  both 
with  their  hats  on ; my  brother  somewhat  ele- 
vated, my  husband — dreadfully — yes — drunk! 
The  shortest  word  is  the  most  expressive. 

Jack  deposited  him  upon  a sofa,  and  then 
turned  to  me  with  a face  expectant,  and  a most 
provoking  leer.  He  waited  to  hear  such  a lec- 
ture as  I have  given  him  many  a time.  But  I 
had  not  words  for  this  occasion.  The  truth 
is  I could  not  speak.  I should  have  broken 
down  in  tears. 

The  next  silent  terrible  five  minutes  seemed 
like^five  hours.  Brother  John  was  alarmed, 
and,  I do  believe,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
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ashamed.  He  commenced  to  speak  in  his  old 
plausible  way  of  apology.  Mr.  Jones  rose  from 
the  sofa,  brushed  the  look  of  intoxication  from 
his  face  and  hair  as  if  it  had  been  a cobweb, 
and  coming  forward, «aid,  in  the  steady  accents 
of  a perfectly  sober  man  : 

“Now%  Smith,  I think  the  joke  is  on  my  side. 
Ain’t  you  ashamed  of  yonrself  ?” 

“Well,  Jones,  you  can  drink  deeper,  and 
come  out  brighter — ” 

“ Beg  your  pardon ; but  I never  drink  deep, 
and  you  know  it.  I saw  through  your  trick, 
and  let  you  think  you  had  played  it.  And  now, 
Bessie,  send  this  bad  boy,  this  brother  of  yours, 
to  bed,  for  he  is  not  fit  to  go  home  alone. 
Henceforth  you  and  I shall  understand  one 
another.  ” 

“ I always  understood  you,”  I answered. 

Dear  me!  Wasn’t  it  lucky  that  I did  not 
scold ! Brother  Jack  would  have  been  too  tri- 
umphant ! 


THE  LOOT  OF  LUCKNOW. 

THE  British  army  after  a brief  but  desperate 
struggle  were  in  occupation  of  Lucknow, 
that  brilliant  and  gorgeous  capital  #of  one  of  the 
wealthiest  of  Eastern  kingdoms,  and  the  Kaiser 
Bagh,  unrivaled  palace  of  the  kings  of  Ottde, 
was  given  over  to  pillage  and  destruction. 
Through  the  saloons  and  halls  glittering  with 
all  the  barbaric  splendor  of  Oriental  decoration, 
through  the  chambers  of  the  zenana  glowing 
yet  with  the  memories  of  the  voluptuous  beauty 
they  had  held,  the  furious  revels,  or,  as  one 
might  say,  orgies  they  had  witnessed,  through 
throne-room  and  audience -chamber  and  the 
secret  closet  of  royalty,  wandered  a rude  and 
lawless  soldier)',  destroying,  profaning,  insult- 
ing whatever  was  too  cumbrous  to  be  stolen, 
or  too  refined  and  elegant  to  suit  their  material 
tastes. 

In  one  of  the  inner  court-yards,  surrounded 
by  store-houses,  all  more  or  less  ransacked,  a 
large  fire  had  been  kindled,  and  upon  it,  wdth 
shouts  and  yells,  were  constantly  thrown  arm- 
fuls of  the  most  precious  goods,  shawls  of  Cash- 
mere,  muslins  of  Dacca,  sandal-wood,  ivory, 
ebony,  precious  vases,  and  bowls  of  jade,  por- 
phyry,  porcelain,  sets  of  French  and  Indian 
china-ware,  robes,  turbans,  furniture,  arms,  in 
fact  almost  every  conceivable  form  of  wealth 
likely  to  bd  amassed  in  the  treasury  of  an  Ori- 
ental potentate. 

Through  this  scene  of  destruction,  rapine, 
and  pillage  wandered  observantly,  but  without 
attempt  at  interference,  a young  American  gen- 
tleman, Edward  Holmes  by  name,  who,  finding 
himself  in  Calcutta  when  the  Indian  mutiny 
broke  out,  and  feeling  a desire  to  witness  its 
progress,  had  obtained  with  some  little  difficulty 
a half-military  half-civil  appointment  upon  the 

staff-list  of  General  . His  duties  in  this 

position  w ere  almost  nominal,  and  his  time  very 
much  at  his  own  disposal,  so  that  Holmes^  had 
thus  far  diligently  pursued  his  true  object  in  de- 


manding military  employment,  and  had  seen  os 
much  of  the  mutiny  as  any  otber  man  in  the 
army. 

He  now  stood  beside  the  great  bonfire  in  the 
court-yard  of  the  Kaiser  Bagh  and  watched  re- 
gretfully the  magnificent  fuel  heaped  upon  it 
from  every  quarter,  while  through  the  open 
doors  of  the  store-houses,  and  far  as  the  eye 
could  penetrate  their  dusky  recesses,  gleamed 
fragments  of  precious  w ares,  trailing  glories  of 
silk,  brocade,  damask,  cloth  of  gold  and  silver, 
and  imperial  robes,  woven  for  a sultana’s  adorn- 
ing, and  now  trodden  into  the  mire,  even  as  the 
royalty  they  represented  has  been  trodden. 

“Better  not  born  to  the  purple  than  to  live 
to  see  the  purple  handled  in  this  fashion,” 
thought  the  young  republican,  his  heart  turning 
proudly  homeward,  as  American  hearts  are 
wont  to  do  abroad. 

At  this  moment  out  from  the  store-house 
close  beside  him  staggerA  an  Irish  soldier,  his 
arms  filled  with  loot  of  various  descriptions,  his 
face  and  eyes  inflamed  with  the  lust  of  destruc- 
tion. He  was  evidently  bound  toward  the  ffre, 
but  tangling  his  feet  in  the  fringe  of  a damask 
curtain  trailing  from  bis  load,  he  stumbled  and 
fell,  his  booty  all  around  him.  At  Holmes’s 
, feet  dropped  a box  of  cocoa- wood  damped  with 
brass,  but  so  Orientally  constructed  that  the 
slight  fall  burst  it  open  and  showed  the  con- 
tents to  be  another  box  of  carved  sandal-wood. 

The  soldier,  swearing  and  struggling  with  his 
costly  swathings,  had  not  yet  risen  to  his  feet, 
and  Holmes,  half  amused  and  half  disgusted, 
was  quietly  observing  his  movements,  when  out 
from  the  door  of  an  adjoining  store-house,  de- 
voted to  carriages,  palkees,  horse-furnishings, 
and  the  like,  glided  a dusky  figure  dressed  in 
the  uniform  of  the  Bengal  Native  Infantry,  who 
slid  swiftly  between  the  soldier  and  the  civilian 
and  seized  upon  the  broken  cocoa-w  ood  case. 

Something  in  the  man’s  look  and  manner 
more  than  in  his  act  aroused  Holmes’s  suspi- 
cions, and  with  an  almost  involuntary  move- 
ment he  put  his  foot  upon  the  box,  saying, 
sharply : 

“ What  do  you  want  of  that,  Pandy  ?” 

“ Be  jabers,  thin,  an’  mebbe  it  was  yersilf 
that  thripped  me,  so  as  ye  could  be  stalin’  me 
aarnin’s,  ye  white-livered  nagur!”  vociferated 
the  Irishman,  poising  himself  for  a kick  calcu- 
lated to  drive  the  wretched  Hindoo  directly  into 
the  roaring  flames  had  he  waited  to  receive  it. 
Before  it  fell,  however,  he  w*as  gone,  having 
assured  himself  by  one  vigorous  effort  that  the 
object  of  his  desire  was  firmly  held  beneath  the 
foot  of  the  American,  and  that  the  Irishman 
was  fully  able  and  resolved  to  defend  his  booty 
to  the  last. 

“ Faix  an’  its  for  yer  own  good  ye  wint  as  ye 
did,  yer  black  jew’l !”  roared  the  soldier,  staring 
about  him  in  bewilderment. 

“ Here  is  your  box,  my  man,*  said  Holmes, 
pushing  the  disputed  object  toward  him  w'ith 
his  foot  and  turning  half  away. 

“Be  jabers  an’  it’s  yersilf  is  welcome  to  it, 
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if  it’s  worth  the  taking  off  wid  yeez.  I on'y 
druv  the  nagur  away  bekase  av  his  impidence 
in  middlin'  wid  it.  Yer  wilcome  to  it,  yer 
'aner.” 

“Thank  you;  I am  afraid  I can  not  take 
care  of  it-  in  this  crowd,  but  I'm  obliged  to  you 
all  the  same,”  said  Holmes,  stooping  to  com- 
plete the  dismemberment  of  the  cocoa-wood 
case,  and  looking  rather  curiously  at  its  con- 
tents. These  were  presently  resolved  into  a 
small  square  box  of  sandal-wood,  elaborately 
carved,  and  ornamented  with  a curiously  inlaid 
border,  where  silver,  gold,  and  jewels  were  min- 
gled in  a rich  arabesque  pattern.  This  casket 
was  locked  and  the  key  was  missing.  ~ 

“What  can  be  its  contents?”  said  Holmes, 
aftor  a moment's  examination.  But  he  received 
no  reply,  for  the  gallant  Irishman  was  already 
heaping  his  contribution  upon  the  fire,  and  no 
one  else  was  near.  Holmes  remained  a few 
moments  looking  at  the  mad  scene  of  destruc- 
tion, and  then  passed  on,  still  carrying  the  san- 
dal-wood  casket,  although  several  times  tempt- 
ed to  reject  it  for  some  one  of  the  many  curious 
and  valuable  articles  scattered  upon  every  side. 
Beaching  his  tent  he  placed  the  box  in  a port- 
manteau, intending  to  examine  it  when  more 
at  leisure,  and,  after  a hurried  toilet,  hastened 
to  the  General's  tent,  where  he  was  invited  to 
dine  that  evening. 

Upon  his  return,  some  hours  later,  Holmes 
found  Suleem,  his  bearer  or  body-servant,  in  a 
state  of  much  excitement,  and  voluble  with 
wrath  against  some  thief  who  had,  as  he 
averred,  cut  a slit  in  the  side  of  the  tent, 
introduced  through  it  a hand  and  arm,  and 
seized  the  portmanteau  lying  near  the  point 
of  entrance.  So  rapidly,  and  at  the  same  time 
so  noiselessly,  had  this  manoeuvre  been  execu- 
ted, that  Suleem,  although  broad  awake,  did 
not  detect  it  until  the  portmanteau  had  reached 
the  opening,  and,  in  fact,  begun  to  disappear 
through  it.  At  this  moment  the  bearer  be- 
came conscious  of  what  was  going  on,  and  in 
the  next  had  with  a bound  perched  himself 
upon  the  vanishing  portmanteau,  grasping  wild- 
ly beyond  it  for  the  agent  of  its  activity.  The 
ends  of  his  fingers  touched  an  arm,  naked  and 
sinewy,  which  slid  like  a snake  from  beneath 
them,  and  that  was  all.  So  soon  as  he  could 
glace  the  portmanteau  in  safety  he  had  rushed 
to  the  outside  of  the  tent,  and  made  every 
search,  but,  of  course,  in  vain.  The  man  was 
gone,  and  only  the  slit  in  the  canvas  remaned 
to  prove  to  Suleem  that  he  had  not  dreamed. 

Holmes  listened  to  the  story,  told  with  all  the 
effusion  of  Eastern  narrative,  and  as  he  listened 
his  mind  reverted  to  the  incidents  of  the  morn- 
ing. Reassuring  Suleem  by  a few  words  of 
commendation,  he  took  the  casket,  apparently 
so  valuable  to  some  one,  from  its  hiding-place, 
and  examined  it  carefully.  Nor  could  he  re- 
press an  exclamation  of  wonder  and  delight  as 
he  did  so,  for  although  familiar  with  the  gor- 
geous marvels  of  Oriental  art,  he  had  seen  no- 
thing equal  to  this.  The  body  of  the  box  was 
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of  sandal-wood,  carved  in  high  relief  with  fig- 
ures of  birds,  beasts,  and  flowers,  all  unnatural, 
grotesque,  and  fascinating  as  the  creations  of 
an  opium  vision.  Around  these  carved  tablets 
of  sandal-wood  composing  the  top  and  sides  of 
the  box  ran  a border  of  inlaid  work  perhaps  an 
inch  in  width,  composed  of  gold,  silver,  pearls, 
and  gems,  arranged  in  a quaint  arabesque  pat- 
tern, fantastic  and  yet  invariable.  Through, 
or  rather  over,  this  border  ran  a thin  line  of 
dead  gold,  arranged  in  arbitrary  curves,  lines, 
and  angles,  following  no  apparent  law  except 
the  caprice  of  the  artist,  and  serving  no  pur- 
pose except  to  enrich  still  more  a work  already 
marvelous  in  its  richness. 

But  to  this  line  of  gold,  after  all  so  unim- 
portant a portion  of  the  wonder  before  him, 
Holmes  found  his  eyes  reverting  with  a strange 
and  provoking  pertinacity.  Examining  it  mi- 
nutely he  found  no  meaning  whatever  in  its 
tortuous  lines,  and  smiled  at  his  own  scrutiny ; 
but  the  next  moment  a casual  glance  would 
suggest  the  mysterious  symbols  of  occult  art, 
the  half- formed  characters  of  an  unknown 
tongue,  zodiacal  signs,  or  rude  hieroglyphs, 
hidden  amidst  these  fantastic  lines.  Wearied 
and  almost  vexed  with  these  idle  speculations, 
Holmes  next  examined  the  lock  of  this  myste- 
rious casket,  and  tried  upon  it  all  the  keys  in 
his  possession  likely  to  open  it.  None,  howev- 
er, were  effectual,  and  with  much  reluctance 
the  young  man  placed  the  blade  of  a stout 
knife  beneath  the  lid  and  pried  it  open.  As 
he  did  so  a heavy  and  almost  deadly  perfuma 
rose  like  a visible  presence  upon  the  air,  filling 
his  senses  with  such  delight  and  bewilderment 
as  should  overpower  the  true  believer  entering 
the  gates  of  Mohammed's  paradise  of  sensual 
joys.  Mingled  with  this  delight,  however,  the 
young  man  experienced  a sensation  of  suffoca- 
tion, dizziness,  and  an  intense  pain  through  the 
head ; and  it  was  only  by  a powerful  effort  that 
he  commanded  his  senses  sufficiently  to  examine 
the  interior  of  the  box,  where  he  soon  found  a so- 
lution of  the  sweet  and  deadly  sensations  he  ex- 
perienced. The  box  was  a perfume-casket,  di- 
vided by  partitions  of  golden  filigree-work  into 
compartments,  each  containing  a crystal  bottle 
closely  stopped  with  gold,  and  filled  with  a flake 
of  cotton-wool  saturated  with  a double-distilled 
and  concentrated  perfume.  One  of  these  bot- 
tles had  become  unstopped  during  the  rough 
handling  the  box  had  undergone,  and  from  it 
arose  the  heavy  and  almost  deadly  fumes  Holmes 
was  now  inhaling.  With  cold  and  trembling 
fingers  he  replaced  the  stopper,  closed  the  cask- 
et, and  rushed  into  the  open  air,  which  soon  re- 
vived him,  but  could  not  satisfy  the  intense 
craving  he  now  began  to  experience  to  discover 
the  secret  he  felt  convinced  lay  hidden  in  this 
easket  of  luxurious  death. 

“Edith  would  be  so  interested  in  it.  She 
must  have  it,  at  all  events ; but  I will  see  that 
the  bottles  are  hermetically  sealed  before  I give 
it  her.  What  could  that  native  want  with  it  ? 

What  is  the  meaning  of  that  line  ?” 
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Asking  himself  these  questions  without  an 
answer,  Holmes,  whose  physical  discomfort  had 
settled  into  an  intense  headache,  returned  to 
his  tent,  placed  the  perfume-casket  in  a place  of 
safety,  and  resigned  himself  into  Suleem’s  hands. 

“ Master  got  pain  in  head  ? Suppose  lie  in 
the  bed ; and  when  Suleem  much  softly  rub, 
master  go  i-sleep,”  said  that  faithful  servitor; 
and  Holmes,  accepting  the  suggestion,  soon  ex- 
perienced the  wonderful  magnetic  and  soothing 
power  possessed  by  almost  all  Orientals,  who 
use  it  now  for  healing,  now  for  murderous  pur- 
poses. 

Six  months  after  the  capture  of  Lucknow 
and  sack  of  the  Kaiser  Bagh,  Edith  Withring- 
ton,  in  her  quiet  New  England  home,  waiting 
for  news  of  her  lover  with  the  corroding  pa- 
tience only  women  are  capable  of,  received  by 
express  a small  packing-case,  directed  to  her  in 
Edward  Holmes’s  well-known  handwriting,  and 
accompanied  by  a letter  from  the  firm  in  whose 
employ  ho  had  gone  to  Calcutta.  This  letter, 
in  the  brief  and  uncompromising  phrase  of  mer- 
cantile correspondence,  informed  the  young  girl 
that  her  fumc€,  a few  days  after  the  fall  of  Luck- 
now, had  resigned  his  position  upon  General 

*s  staff,  and  set  out  for  Calcutta  by  dak- 

gharry , sending  forward  his  luggage  by  a gov- 
ernment train  leaving  at  about  the  same  time. 
The  luggage  had  arrived  in  Calcutta  in  due 
course,  but  of  Mr.  Holmes  nothing  had  been 
heard  since  his  departure  from  Lucknow,  and 
the  disturbed  state  of  the  country  rendered  any 
attempt  to  trace  a missing  individual  almost 
hopeless. 

This  information,  together  with  Mr.  Holmes’s 
trunks  and  other  effects,  had  been  forwarded  by 
their  Calcutta  agents  to  Miss  Withrington’s  cor- 
respondents ; and  they,  in  examining  the  boxes 
for  some  clew  to  Mr.  Holmes’s  relatives  or 
friends,  had  found  this  small  case  fully  directed 
to  her.  They  had  accordingly  dispatched  it, 
and  requested  in  reply  such  information  as  she 
might  be  able  to ‘afford  with  regard  to  other 
friends. 

To  this  communication  Miss  Withrington  im- 
mediately replied  that  Mr.  Holmes  possessed  no 
relatives  so  far  as  she  had  ever  heard,  and  no 
friends  nearer  than  herself,  his  betrothed  wife. 
She  therefore  offered  to  receive  his  effects  in 
trust  for  the  owner  should  he  ever  return,  and 
she  urgently  begged  Messrs.  Mercator  and  Co. 
to  transmit  to  her  at  once  any  scrap  or  shred  of 
information,  however  slight,  which  should  at 
any  time  drift  westward  from  this  mysterious 
East  where  her  lover  had  disappeared. 

To  this  letter,  couched  in  quiet  and  dignified 
phrases,  but  hiding,  nevertheless,  the  anguish 
of  a breaking  heart,  the  merchants  promptly  re- 
plied by  forwarding  Edward  Holmes’s  effects, 
with  the  courteous  assurance  that  any  informa- 
tion received  should  be  at  once  transmitted, 
j And  so  Edith  Withrington,  like  many  an- 
I other  woman,  took  up  her  cruel  cross,  hid  it 
I beneath  the  garment  of  everyday  life,  and  bore 
: it  in  uncomplaining  and  unceasing  agony. 


The  perfume-casket,  directed  to  her  by  Ed- 
ward’s hand,  and  forming  as  it  were  the  last 
link  between  him  and  herself,  became  the  best- 
beloved  of  her  possessions,  and  stood  beside  her 
Bible  and  prayer-book  upon  an  ornamental 
bracket  in  her  sleeping -room. 

Had  it  been  the  ugliest  model  of  the  Idol  of 
Ugliness  she  would  have  cherished  it  as  ten- 
derly, but  being  a woman  of  refined  and  edu- 
cated taste,  she  could  not  but  notice  and  admire 
the  marvelous  beauty  of  this  wonder  of  Oriental 
art ; and  through  many  a listless  hour,  when  the 
first  anguish  of  her  mourning  was  spent,  would 
she  sit  with  the  casket  upon  her  knee,  tracing  the 
outjwes  of  the  carvings  or  the  minute  beauty 
of  me  inlaying,  or  inhaling  through  the  closed 
cover  the  penetrating  odors,  still  powerful,  al- 
though Holmes  had  fulfilled  his  intention  of 
hermetically  sealing  the  vials. 

Oflenest  of  all,  her  gaze  lingered  upon  the 
mystical  golden  thread  wrought  into  the  ara- 
besque border  of  the  cover.  As  her  lover  had 
done  before  her,  she  fancied  to  trace  in  this 
convoluted  and  tortuous  line  the  characters  of 
some  unknown  tongue,  and  interrogated  it  with 
wistful  and  yearning  gaze,  vaguely  searching 
its  Runic  meaning  for  news  of  her  lost  love. 

Thus  occupied  one  day,  she  was  informed 
that  a gentleman  wished  to  speak  with  her. 

The  servant  who  brought  the  message  had 
omitted  to  ask  his  name,  and  his  business  had 
not  been  stated. 

“ Tell  the  gentleman  that  I do  not  see  com- 
pany at  present,  and  inquire  if  he  will  leave  a 
message,  or  call  at  the  office  to  see  my  father,” 
said  Miss  Withrington,  without  curiosity  or  in- 
terest ; and  so  soon  as  she  was  alone,  returned 
to  the  contemplation  of  her  beloved  box. 

The  servant  came  back  presently  with  an 
excited  face. 

“The  gentleman  gives  his  name  as  Mr.  Smith, 
of  Calcutta,  Miss  Edith,  and  he  says  he  wishes 
to  speak  of  Mr.  Holmes.” 

Without  replying  by  so  much  as  a word 
Edith  rose,  white  and  rigid  as  a corpse,  and 
not  even  pausing  to  lay  down  the  box,  forget- 
ting indeed  that  she  held  it,  glided  by  the  serv- 
ant, swiftly  down  the  stairs,  and  into  the  draw- 
ing-room. 

The  guest  awaited  her  standing,  a smooth- 
skinned, olive-hued,  half-breed  Hindoo,  or,  a% 
his  race  is  named  in  their  native  land,  an  Eura- 
sian, his  sharp  features  and  sleepy  black  eyes 
exposing  the  combined  ability  and  cunning  of 
both  the  father  and  mother  race. 

Bowing  low,  with  a slight  movement  of  the 
hands  suggestive  of  a salaam,  the  visitor  defer- 
entially awaited  the  opening  of  the  conversa- 
tion by  the  pale  and  agitated  girl,  whose  white 
lips  opened  twice  before  they  articulated  the 
words, 

“Mr.  Smith,  from  Calcutta,  I believe.” 

“The  same,  Madam.” 

“You  bring — pray  sit  down,  Sir;”  and  Edith, 
unable  to  stand,  dropped  upon  a chair,  her  eyes 
hungrily  fixed  upon  the  dark  face  of  the  Indflfcn, 
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her  numb  fingers  grasping  tightly  the  forgotten 
box. 

The  furtive  eyes  of  the  stranger,  meeting  this 
gaze  of  intense  emotion,  fell,  sweeping  with  one 
long  searching  glance  across  the  perfume-case, 
then  respectfully  seeking  the  floor. 

14  You  bring  news  of  Mr.  Holmes,  I am  in- 
formed ?” 

“Pardon,  Madam;  no  news  of  where  he 
may  now  be,  but  a story  of  the  past — an  anec- 
dote of  the  last  days  he  was  known  to  live.*' 

“ Go  on,”  whispered  Edith,  breathlessly. 

The  stranger  draw  his  chair  nearer  to  her 
own,  so  near,  indeed,  that  by  suddenly  extend- 
ing his  supple  yellow  hand  he  could  have 
grasped  the  box,  over  which  Miss  Withring- 
ton's  fingers  were  convulsively  interlaced.  Suf- 
fering his  stealthy  eyes  to  rest  for  one  moment 
searchingly  upon  it,  then  raising  them  to  the 
face  of  his  listener,  he  said,  slowly : 

“I  am  a baboo  of  Calcutta,  Madam,  and  I 
am  a Christian,  having  been  bred  from  infancy 
in  the  true  faith  by  a priest  of  the  Holy  Catho- 
lic Church,  from  whom  I also  learned  the 
French  ^nd  English  languages,  to  speak  with 
some  exactness,  as  you  may  have  observed.” 

He  paused  as  if  waiting  for  a compliment, 
but  Edith  only  replied  by  a bow,  and  the  baboo, 
still  glancing  from  her  face  to  the  box,  over 
which  the  interlaced  fingers  made  an  impene- 
trable screen,  went  slowly  on,  almost  as  slowly 
. as  if  the  speaker  sought  for  phrases  to  fill  the 
moment,  without  much  regard  to  their  meaning. 

44  The  Sahib  Holmes  visited  me  much,  and 
we  talked  of  many  things — of  books,  history,  of 
his  home,  and  the  hopes  cherished  there,  and 
of  the  objects  he  admired  in  my  own  land.  Of 
these  he  collected  many,  both  great  and  small ; 
and  I,  knowing  the  native  merchants  and  pos- 
sessors of  rare  and  curious  matters,  was  often 
able  to  help  him  to  obtain  such  things  as  for- 
eigners rarely  see.  Among  the  rest  I brought 
to  him  one  day  a little  box  containing  perfumes, 
the  property  of  a relative  of  my  own,  who  held 
it  in  sacred  value  as  belonging  to  his  family,  once 
wealthy,  now  impoverished.  The  Sahib  6truck 
with  admiration  of  this  box  wished  to  possess 
it,  and  offered  much  money  for  it,  but  my  rela- 
tive would  by  no  means  part  with  it.  The 
Sahib  then  asked  leave  to  retain  it  for  a time 
that  he  might  cause  it  to  be  copied  as  a gift  to 
some  one  in  his  home.  To  this  my  friend  con- 
sented, and  the  box  remained  with  the  Sahib 
until  the  time  when  his  brave  heart  led  him  to 
the  scene  of  war  at  Lucknow.  By  some  stupid 
mistake  of  his  bearer's  no  doubt,  for  why  Bhould 
the  Sahib  at  such  a time  wish  to  cumber  him- 
self with  trifles?  this  box,  belonging  to  ray 
9 relative,  as  I say,  was  put  among  the  luggage 
to  be  sent  to  Lucknow,  and  was  so  sent.  After 
the  unfortunate  and  never-to-be-recovered-from 
loss  of  the  Sahib  Holmes  the  bearer  returned  to 
Calcutta,  and  I at  once  sought  of  him  news  of 
my  beloved  friend.  He  had  none  to  give,  hav- 
ing been  dismissed  in  Lucknow  for  some  small 
fault,  or  having,  as  I suspect,  deserted  of  him- 


self. I next  inquired  for  the  box,  as  my  rela- 
tive, a man  consumed  by  love  of  his  traditional 
glories,  would  never  let  me  rest  from  hearing 
of  it  But  Suleem,  the  bearer,  only  knew  that 
he  had  seen  it  at  Lucknow  among  his  master's 
effects,  and  he  thought  it  had  been  sent  to  Cal- 
cutta with  other  things  just  before  he  left  the 
Sahib's  service.  . 

“ Pursuing  my  inquiry  I went  to  the  baboos 
with  whom  my  friend  had  been  connected  in 
business.  They  remembered  a case  such  as  I 
described,  inclosing  my  box,  but  that  case  had 
been  addressed  to  you,  Madam,  and  had  already 
been  forwarded  with  the  Sahib's  mails  and  ef- 
fects to  their  honored  correspondents  in  Amer- 
ica, the  baboos  Mercator  and  Co. 

“Madaqj,  pardon  the  long  story,  possibly 
without  interest  to  yourself,  that  I am  telling  ; 
but  as  I had  already  resolved  to  visit  America, 
as  well  as  Europe  and  London,  that  I might 
know  all  the  world,  I consented,  at  my  rela- 
tive's urgent  instance,  to  look  once  more  for  the 
possessor  of  this  unhappy  box,  and  to  offer  in 
exchange  for  it  any  equivalent  that  might  be 
demanded. 

44  Madam,  not  to  weary  you,  I am  here,  and 
the  box  I seek  is  in  your  hands.  A lady  like 
yourself,  noble,  generous,  and  just,  will  not 
deny  the  request  of  this  man,  foolish,  perhaps, 
but  very  earnest,  who  asks  of  you  what  is  but 
his  own,  an£  who  offers  to  your  condescension 
the  little  gift  I here  present.'* 

With  these  words  the  Eurasian  drew  from  his 
pocket  a jewel-case,  and  opening  it  displayed  a 
handsome  set  of  turquoise  mounted  in  the  fili- 
gree-work so  well  understood  by  the  goldsmiths 
of  Delhi. 

“They  will  become  Madam's  blonde  com- 
plexion,*' said  the  Indian,  suffering  his  sinister 
gaze  to  wander  admiringly  over  the  young  girl’s  * 
charming  face  and  person. 

Miss  Withrington’s  contemptuous  glance  com- 
prehended at  once  the  gift  and  the  giver. 

ikl  thank  you,"  replied  she,  very  coldly,  “but 
can  by  no  means  accept  what  you  offer.  This 
box  came  to  me  addressed  in  the  handwriting 
of  Mr.  Edward  Holmes.  Had  it  belonged  to 
another  person  he  would  never  have  so  addressed 
it.  Either  this  is  a copy  of  the  original  box, 
such  os  you  say  he  intended  to  have  executed, 
or — you  are  mistaken  in  your  statement." 

The  olive  face  of  the  Eurasian  assumed  a dis- 
agreeable greenish  tinge,  and  from  beneath  his 
nearly  closed  eyelids  quivered  a lurid  light.  It 
was  some  moments  before  he  could  command 
the  smooth  tones  of  his  voice  sufficiently  to  re- 

p*y- 

“Madam,  you  doubt  me,  and  it  is  a deeper 
grief  than  I can  put  in  words  to  feel  that  it  is 
so.  My  story  is  but  simple  truth,  and  what  is 
strange  in  it  is  strange  to  me  as  well  as  to  you. 
Pardon  my  intrusion  and  my  well-meant  offer. 

I must  go  home  to  tell  my  relative  that  I have 
found  his  family  treasure,  that  I have  asked  it 
of  the  justice  and  of  the  generosity  of  the  lady 
who  retains  it,  that  I have  placed  his  modest 
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gift  at  her  feet,  and  all  in  vain.  She  spurns 
the  gift,  and  she  refuses  to  resign  what  she  now 
knows  to  belong  to  another.  Had  the  Sahib 
Holmes  lived  it  would  not  have  been  thus.  He 
was  a man  who  loved  justice.” 

He  was  already  moving  toward  the  door  when 
Edith’s  agitated  voice  recalled  him. 

“Stay,  Sir.  You  are  right  in  saying  that 
Edward  Holmes  would  never  have  retained  what 
was  not  his  own,  or  refused  a just  demand,  and 
this  knowledge  proves  again  what  I have  al- 
ready said,  that  when  he  directed  this  box  to  me 
it  must  have  become  in  some  manner  his  own 
property.  Doubtless,  if  your  story,  pardon  the 
doubt,  is  true,  this  is  the  copy  of  the  original 
you  seek.  It  must  be  so.” 

The  Eurasian  paused,  appeared  to  hesitate, 
then  slowly  returned,  saying, 

“It  may  possibly  be  so,  Madam.  Will  you 
allow  mo  to  examine  the  box  yQu  hold  ? There 
are  certain  symbols,  certain  peculiar  forms 
carved  and  wrrought  into  the  original,  which 
may  not  have  been  discovered  by  the  copyist. 
I think  I could  soon  determine,  if  Madam  will 
permit  me  to  take  the  casket  for  a moment.” 

He  w’as  close  beside  her  now,  his  long  yellow 
hands  quivering  slightly,  outstretched  for  the 
casket.  Edith  half  extended  it,  then  drew  it 
back,  while  a slight  blush  mounted  to  her  pale 
face. 

“Excuse  me,”  said  she,  “if  I ^em  uncour- 
teous,  but  this  box  has  not  been  touched  by 
any  hand  save  mine  since  I first  took  it  from 
the  case  where  Edward  Holmes’s  hands  placed 
it,  as  I like  to  believe.  I will  hold  it,  or  rath- 
er I will  place  it  upon  this  table,  and  you  shall 
look  at  it  as  much  as  you  choose,  on  condition 
that  you  will  not  touch  it.” 

Turning  toward  the  tabje  as  she  spoke,  the 
young  girl  placed  the  box  upon  it,  without  see- 
ing the  evil  look  that  followed  her,  while  the 
Eurasian  somewhat  sullenly  replied : 

“ It  must  be  as  Madam  chooses,  but  I hope 
she  does  not  suspect  her  humble  slave  of  evil 
designs  in  this  matter,” 

Miss  Withrington  replied  to  this  merely  by 
a bow  and  gesture  toward  the  box,  as  she  stood 
beside  it,  seeming  to  guard  even  while  she  of- 
fered it  for  inspection. 

From  between  the  white  and  even  teeth  of 
the  Eurasian  slid  an  exclamation  in  his  mother’s 
tongue,  than  which  the  Hindostanee  furnishes 
no  deeper  insult,  while  obeying  the  disdainful 
gesture  he  approached  and  bent  over  the  casket. 

Edith  steadily  regarding  him,  her  mind  filled 
with  vague  suspicion,  could  at  first  perceive  no 
change  from  the  eager  scrutiny  of  the  first  glance, 
and  as  moment  after  moment  passed  without 
result  she  was  about  to  speak,  when  the  stran- 
ger, uttering  a sudden  exclamation  of  surprise 
and  delight,  grasped  at  the  box,  but  was  pre- 
vented from  touching  it  by  the  interposition  of 
a white  firm  hand,  and  the  cold  voice  of  Miss 
Withrington,  saying, 

“Do  not  touch  it,  if  you  please.” 

“ Pardon,  Madam,  but — ” muttered  the  Asian, 


standing  upright  for  a moment,  while  he  wiped 
the  sudden  moisture  from  his  forehead,  and 
glanced  with  murderous  eyes  at  the  quiet,  state- 
ly woman  who  stood  between  him  and  his  de- 
sires. 

Muttering  words  he  dared  not  speak  aloud, 
he  drew  from  his  pocket  a note-case,  selected  a 
strip  of  parchment  from  its  contents,  and  stud- 
ied it  attentively  for  several  moments,  then  hold- 
ing it  beside  the  casket,  compared  the  two. 

Edith,  glancing  involuntarily  at  this  parch- 
ment, was  startled  to  perceive  drawn  upon  it  a 
facsimile  of  the  inlaid  border  of  her  box,  the 
gold  line  designated  by  a line  of  vivid  scarlet. 

For  the  first  time  she  trembled  lest  the  story 
| of  the  Eurasian  might  be  true,  and  she  should 
feel  herself  compelled  to  give  up  her  treasure. 

| She  did  not  speak,  however,  for  at  this  mo- 
ment the  Indian,  falling  upon  his  knees  as  if 
too  much  agitated  to  keep  his  feet,  and  holding 
the  parchment  in  his  two  hands  close  above  the 
casket,  pronounced  some  words  aloud  in  a for- 
eign tongue,  and  then  cried  in  English : 

“ It  is  ended ! They  are  here,  and  they  are 
mine.  Woman,  the  casket  is  mine.  I shall 
take  it!”  # 

Again  he  would  have  seized  it,  and  again 
Miss  Withrington  swiftly  interposed. 

“You  shall  not  touch  it!”  exclaimed  she, 
haughtily.  “ If  it  is  yours,  prove  it  so  to  my 
father,  and  when  he  bids  me  I will  give  it  you. 
Until  then  it  is  mine,  and  no  touch  of  yours 
shall  profane  it.” 

The  Eurasian  glared  at  her  for  a moment 
with  the  fierce  yet  wavering  gaze,  the  savage 
yet  tremulous  motion  of  a panther  about  to 
spring,  and  then  writhing  his  lithe  body  aside, 
he  slid  behind  her  extended  arm,  seized  the 
box,  dashed  it  vehemently  upon  the  floor,  and 
struck  his  heel  sharply  upon  the  cover  once, 
twice,  and  thrice.  The  exquisite  carvings  flew, 
riven  bird  from  beast,  and  flower  from  fruit ; 
the  inlaid  border,  marvel  of  the  marvelous  East- 
ern art,  lay  in  broken  fragments  of  splendor. 
From  the.  crystal  vials,  each  shattered  in  its 
golden  setting,  arose  such  bewildering  and  in- 
ebriating clouds  of  perfume  that  the  air  reeled 
and  vibrated  with  their  sudden  power. 

Edith,  too  indignant  for  grief,  too  grieved 
for  terror,  uttered  a wild  cry,  and  fluttering 
like  the  dove  who  defends  her  nestlings  from 
the  hawk,  darted  forward  with  hands  extended ; 
but  before  she  could  reach  the  robber,  now 
crouching  beside  the  fragments  of  the  box,  and 
groping  among  them  with  his  hands,  she  gasped, 
tottered,  and  fell  upon  her  face.  The  Eurasian 
regarded  her  no  more  than  a statue,  regarded 
not,  or  tried  not  to  regard,  the  suffocating  cloud 
arising  from  the  broken  fla^ns,  but  dashing 
aside  the  fragments  of  the  casket,  sought  blindly  * 
and  eagerly  among  them. 

Upon  this  scene  opened  the  door,  admitting 
the  gaunt  figure  of  a man  with  whitened  hair 
and  ghastly  face,  who,  rushifig  forward  uttering 
stifled  exclamations  of  horror,  seized  Edith  and 
half  carried,  half  dragged  her  from  the  room. 
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“ Edith,  darling ! It  is  I ! It  is  Edward !" 
cried  he,  with  the  passionate  egotism  of  a lover, 
who  instinctively  assumes  that  his  own  presence 
is  the  sorest  cordial  and  most  subtle  remedy 
possible  to  apply. 

And  the  fact  presently  proved  the  assump- 
tion to  have  reason,  for  Edith,  opening  her  eyes 
and  murmuring  “Edward!”  nestled  into  her 
lover’s  arms  and  then  wept  away  the  danger  of 
any  harm  from  the  surprise,  or  the  previous 
trial. 

Not  for  half  an  hour,  perhaps,  had  either  of 
them  sufficient  sympathy  with  earth  to  remem- 
ber the  perfume-box  and  the  Eurasian,  and  then 
it  was  Edith  who  cried : 

1 “ Oh,  Edward ! That  awful  man ! Go  and 

see  if  he  is  gone.  And  oh,  my  poor  box !” 

So  Edward  went,  and  there,  amidst  the  splint- 
ered carvings,  and  sparkling  atoms  of  the  in- 
laid work,  and  fragments  of  crystal,  and  silver, 
and  gems,  lay  the  Eurasian  flat  upon  his  face, 
one  yellow  hand  clutching  at  a yellow  throat, 
and  one  clenched  in  the  mad  strength  of  disso- 
lution among  the  fragments  of  the  casket. 

^^xnigh  the  chamber  floated,  like  cloudy 
Afrits,  wreathes  of  stifling  vapor  conglomerate 
• of  such  luscious  and  powerful  distillations  as  the 
pale  natives  of  the  West  know  not,  even  by 
name,  but  which  the  Oriental,  sated  with  volup- 
tuous indulgence,  and  absorbent  of  all  delight 
as  his  own  thirsty  soil,  uses  with*  a passionate 
enjoyment,  heightened  by  the  knowledge  that 
one  breath  too  much,  one  moment  of  thought- 
lessness, may  leave  him  paralyzed  and  senseless 
£ amidst  his  joys,  one  fervent  caress  of  the  siren 
with  whom  he  dallies  may  send  him  to  meet 
the  kiss  with  which  the  houris  welcome  their 
immortal  lovers. 

Out  from  the  stifling  atmosphere  they  dragged 
the  body  of  the  Eurasian,  and  tried  long  and 
patiently  to  restore  life  to  his  convulsed  and 
blackened  form.  In  vain ! He  was  dead,  and 
with  him  died  the  secret  he  had  kept  so  well. 

From  his  clenched  hand,  whose  stiffened  fin- 
gers seemed  struggling  to  retain  their  spoil  even 
in  death,  were  taken  five  magnificent  diamonds, 
and  among  the  fragments  of  the  box  were  found 
six  others,  some  of  them  finer  still.  How  they 
came  there,  how  the  Eurasian  knew  that  they 
were  there,  to  whom  they  belonged,  or  why  they 
had  not  sooner  been  removed,  were  mysteries 
that  must  perforce  remain  mysteries  forever. 

The  only  approach  to  an  explanation  ever 
obtained  was  the  conjecture  hazarded  by  Ed- 
ward Holmes,  that  some  one  of  the  wealthy 
princes  or  rajahs,  cognizant  of  the  approaching 
rebellion,  had  converted  his  wealth  into  jewels, 
a favorite  course  among  Orientals,  and  had  hid- 
den these  jewels  in  the  holloaed  lid  of  the  per- 
fume-casket. The  secret  of  this  hiding-place 
had  been  noted  down  in  Sanscrit,  the  classic 
language  of  India,  and  the  sentence  had  then 
been  divided  laterally,  that  is,  each  letter  cut 
horizontally  in  two,  the  upper  halves  transcribed 
upon  a piece  of  parchment,  and  the  lower 
wrought  into  the  border  of  the  casket  in  the 


form  of  the  mysterious  golden  line,  noticed  both 
by  Edward  and  Edith.  The  casket  had  then 
been  placed  for  safe-keeping  in  the  store-houses 
of  the  Kaiser  Bagh,  or  had  perhaps  been  seized 
as  booty  by  the  royal  robbers  inhabiting  that 
palace. 

The  Eurasian,  coming  into  partial  possession 
of  the  secret,  had  determined  to  possess  the  box 
also,  making  his  first  attempt  upon  it  during 
the  sack  of  the  Kaiser  Bagh,  and  in  the  tent ; 
his  next  upon  the  night  after  Mr.  Holmes’s  de- 
parture from  Lucknow,  when  the  gharry  was 
attacked,  the  escort  driven  off,  Suleem  killed  in 
an  effort  to  defend  his  master,  and  the  small 
amount  of  luggage  the  young  man  had  retained 
with  him  carried  away.  Disappointed  in  this 
desperate  attempt  the  robber  had  followed  his 
prey  to  Calcutta,  and  even  to  America,  where 
we  have  witnessed  his  attempt  to  force  it  from 
the  credulity  or  the  fears  of  Edith  Withring- 
ton. 

Let  this  theory  be  true  or  false,  however,  the 
jewels  remain  an  indisputable  fact,  and  although 
Edith,  womanlike,  declared  them  no  equivalent 
for  her  rained  box,  they  formed  a noble  dowry 
for  her  when  she  became  the  wife  of  Edward 
Holmes,  and  form  to-day  no  mean  ornaments 
of  a certain  Imperial  treasure-chamber. 

Edward  Holmes,  whose  adventure  after  Luck- 
now had  left  him  ill  and  unable  to  move  or  write 
for  many  weeks,  and  who  at  first  had  only  hoped 
to  reach  home  in  time  to  die,  soon  concluded  to 
live  instead,  and  after  his  marriage  remained 
quietly  in  his  native  land,  contented  with  his 
studies  of  mankind,  and  also  with  his  share  of 
the  loot  of  Lucknow. 


TRINITY  SEASON, 

THE  Sunday  after  Whitsuntide,  or  fifty-seven 
days  after  Easter,  is  Trinity- Sunday,  the 
beginning  of  a new  season. 

The  early  Church,  in  the  course  of  her  pre- 
scribed sendees  from  Advent  to  Ascension,  hav- 
ing commemorated  the  coming  of  the  Son  of 
Man  and  the  principal  incidents  of  his  life  on 
earth,  and  celebrated  at  Whitsuntide  the  de- 
scent of  the  Holy  Ghost,  thought  it  fitting  to 
devote  one  day,  in  conclusion,  to  doing  honor 
to  the  great  mystery  of  the  religion,  the  Trinity. 

The  first  Sunday  after-Whitsuntide  was  selected 
as  the  most  appropriate ; special  services  were 
appointed  for  that  day,  and  it  became  known  as 
“Trinity-Sunday." 

It  is  far  from  our  intention  either  to  investigate 
or  discuss  the  wonderful  doctrine  which  affirms 
that  triuneness  is  the  eternal  constitution  of  the 
Deity — that  there  is  only*one  God,  whose  un- 
created, separate,  self-existent,  Divine  Nature 
integrally  occupies  and  informs  three  several 
Persons,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  who  are 
distinct  in  their  persons  and  offices  and  one  in 
virtue  of  the  Deity  which  informs  them,  render- 
ing the  Trinity  one  in  the  Unity  and  the  Unity 
indivisible  in  the  Trinity.  That  belongs  to  the 
province  of  the  theologian  and  controversialist. 
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Oar  purpose  lies  with  the  day  and  its  observ- 
ances, not  with  the  merits  of  the  doctrine. 

The  residue  of  the  ecclesiastical  year,  extend- 
ing from  Trinity-Sunday  to  Advent,  is  called 
the  Trinity  Season.  The  Sundays  falling  with- 
in that  period  usually  amount  to  twenty-five ; 
though  they  are  sometimes  more  and  some- 
times less,  in  consequence  of  Trinity-Sunday 
being  dependent  upon  Easter,  which  is  a mov- 
able feast.  This  year  Trinity-Sunday  occurs 
upon  the  7th  of  June.  Hence  there  will  be 
only  twenty-four  Sundays  after  Trinity.  These 
Sundays  are  always  known  in  the  calendar  as 
the  First,  Second,  Third,  etc.,  Sundays  after 
Trinity.  They  run  through  the  summer  and 
autumn,  and  form  the  quiet  portion  of  the 
Church’s  year;  wherein  she  seems  to  repose 
after  the  excitement  which  marked  the  previ- 
ous months. 

Upon  Trinity-Sunday  the  Episcopal  Church 
begins  the  annual  reading  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  in  regular  lessons  for  every  day. 
In  the  Church  of  England  this  duty  commences 
at  Advent.  It  was  an  old  custom  to  sing  part 
of  the  1 19th  Psalm  on  every  Sunday  after  Trin- 
ity ; but  it  has  fallen  into  disuse  in  this  country, 
as  have  many  other  old  customs. 

“Trinity-tide,”  in  ancient  days,  was  the  es- 
pecial season  for  the  production  of  the  “ J/ys- 
teries .”  During  the  Dark  Ages,  when  reading 
was  limited  almost  entirely  to  the  “clerks,” 
and  the  mass  had  no  knowledge  beyond  what 
was  derived  from  observation  and  oral  instruc- 
tion, the  teachers  of  holy  things  considered  it 
politic  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  people 
Scripture-story  through  the  medium  of  religious 
spectacles. 

The  first  Scripture  drama  of  which  we  have 
any  account  is  that  of  the  “Exodus.”  It  was 
written  by  Ezekiel,  a Jew.  Warton  thinks 
the  author  intended  by  a semi-religious  and 
political  spectacle  to  excite  his  dispersed  and 
desponding  brethren  to  take  heart  and  hope  for 
a second  Moses  to  redeliver  his  people  from 
their  second  bondage.  About  a hundred  years 
later,  toward  the  close  of  the  fourth  century, 
Apolinarius,  a priest,  and  his  son,  the  Bishop 
of  Laodicea,  in  imitation  of  Ezekiel,  endeav- 
ored to  provide  “Christian”  amusements  for 
the  faithful,  who  had  been  prohibited  by  the 
Emperor  Julian  from  attending  the  heathen 
exhibitions.  They  were  both  men  of  high  lit- 
erary distinction.  The  elder  rendered  into 
verse  the  Old  Testament  from  the  creation  to 
tlmtime  of  Saul,  and  turned  various  other  parts 
Sn  the  Scriptures  into  tragedies  and  comedies ; 
/ the  younger  reduced  the  Gospels  and  Epistles 
into  dialogues.  Gregory  Nazianzen , A rchbishop 
of  Constantinople,  followed  this  example,  and 
composed  plays  out  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, and  substituted  them  for  the  Greek  dra- 
ma, which,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  a relig- 
ious spectacle.  “ Christ’s  Passion”  is  the  only 
one  of  these  old  plays  which  has  come  down  to 
us.  f 

A9  the  age  grew  darker,  and  superstition 


involved  the  people  and  license  invaded  the 
Church,  shows  of  an  inferior  and  almost  de- 
grading character  took  the  place  of  the  re- 
ligious dramas,  which,  from  the  distinction  of 
their  authors,  doubtless  had  no  little  literary 
merit. 

Subsequently  the  clergy  introduced  the  act- 
ing of  “ Mysteries”  representing  scenes  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  the  Old  and  New 
Apocrypha,  and  the  miraculous  Acts  of  Saints. 

They  were  first  presented  in  Italy  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  whence  they  spread  to  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  world.  These  Mysteries  are 
sad  evidences  of  the  deep  corruption  that  in- 
volved the  Church  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Had 
not  religion  possessed  a real  vitality  it  never  * 
could  have  survived  the  care  of  its  friends. 

In  England  the  “Coventry  Mysteries”  were 
more  noted  than  any  others;  at  any  rate  we 
read  more  about  them.  There  were  also  Mys- 
teries in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  but  they 
were  not  so  well  known.  Cornwall  had  Mys- 
teries in  the  fields;  and  the  Eton  “ Montem ” is 
thought  by  some  to  have  come  from  the  Mys- 
tery of  the  “Boy-Bishop,”  which  was  co^ion 
in  many  of  the  public  schools. 

Not  a few  of  the  Coventry  Mysteries  turn  • 
upon  scenes  in  the  lives  of  Joseph  and  Mary. 

In  the  Eighth  Mystery  is  found  the  carol  onco 
so  familiar.  We  give  a few  of  the  verses : 

“Joseph  was  an  old  man. 

And  an  old  man  was  he; 

And  he  married  Mary, 

Queen  of  Galilee. 

“As  Joseph  and  Mary  A 

Walked  throngh  the  garden  gay,  w 

Where  the  cherries  they  grew 
Upon  every  tree, 

“Oh!  then  bespoke  Mary, 

With  words  meek  and  mild, 

1 Gather  me  some  cherries,  Joseph, 

They  run  so  in  my  mind.* 

“ Oh ! then  bespoke  Joseph, 

With  words  most  unkind, 

‘ Let  Him  gather  the  cherries, 

For  I have  no  mind.* 

“ Oh ! then  bespoke  Jesus, 

These  words  of  renown, 

1 Go  to  the  tree,  Mary, 

And  it  shall  bow  down; 

“ 1 Go  to  the  tree,  Mary, 

And  it  shall  bow  to  thee; 

And  the  highest  branch  of  all 
8hall  bow  to  Mary’s  knee.* 

“And  she  gathers  cherries 
By  one,  by  two,  by  three. 

‘Now  you  may  see,  Joseph, 

Those  cherries  were  for  me.*** 

The  Trinity  was  always  considered  the  grand 
mystery  of  the  Church.  It  is  not  strange,  there- 
fore, that  a Mystfeiw-play  embodying  it  should 
have  been  performed.  As  prominent  as  any 
other  was  the  “Council  of  the  Trinity”  in  re- 
gard to  the  Incarnation.  Hone  gives  us  a very 
good  epitome  of  the  play.  We  give  it,  abridged 
os  much  as  possible : 

Contemplation  begins  the  play  with  a prologue 
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describing  the  fallen  state  of  man,  and  inter- 
ceding for  him.  Virtue  prays  God  to  repel  the 
malice  of  the  devil  and  take  man  into  grace. 
Pater  acknowledges  all  the  supplications.  Truth 
insists  that  the  restoration  of  man  is  impossible, 
and  prays  that  he  may  be  tormented  forever,  in 
accordance  with  God’s  original  decree.  Mercy 
intercedes  for  compassion ; calls  the  devil  a 
helle-hownde ; and  says  that  heaven  and  earth 
cry  for  mercy.  Justice  marvels  that  Mercy  is 
so  much  moved,  and  declares  that  man,  having 
offended  God,  who  is  endless,  should  have  his 
punishment  endless.  Mercy  says  that  there  is 
too  much  vengeance  in  Justice;  that  man  is 
frail,  but  that  God’s  mercy  is  without  end. 
Peace  exhorts  them  not  to  quarrel,  and  sides 
with  Mercy ; otherwise  there  would  be  division 
between  God  and  man.  She  proposes  to  refer 
the  matter  to  God  the  Son,  to  which  they  all 
agree.  Films  is  inclined  to  Peace.  lie  says 
that  if  Adam  had  not  died,  Justice,  Mercy,  and 
Truth  would  have  perished,  and  Peace  would 
have  been  exiled ; and  suggests  the  redemption 
of  man  through  the  death  of  some  other.  Truth , 
Mercy , and  Justice  do  not  know  any  one  whose 
death  would  be  sufficient,  could  one  be  found 
willing  to  die.  Peace  thinks  that  FiUus , who 
gave  the  advice,  should  give  the  comfort,  as  the 
conclusion  is  in  Him.  Pilius  is  pained  that  He 
made  man,  as  He  must  suffer  therefor,  and  calls 
a “ Counsel  of  the  Trinite"  to  decide  which  shall 
redeem  man. 

Pater. 

14  In  your  wysdam,  son,  man  was  made  thor, 

And  in  wysdam  was  his  temptacion. 

Therfor,  sone,  sapyens  ye  most  ordeyn  her'for, 
And  see  how  of  man  may  be  salvaclon." 

Filius. 

“ Fadyr,  he  that  real  do  this  most  be  both  God  and  mau ; 
Lete  me  se  how  I may  ever  that  wede; 

And  syth  in  my  wysdam  he  began, 

I am  ready  to  do  this  dede." 

Spiritus  Sanctus. 

14  I,  the  holy  gost,  of  yow  tweyn  do  p’cede : 

This  charge  I will  take  on  me: 

I,  love,  to  your  lover,  schal  yow  lede ; 

Thia  is  the  assent  of  our  unyte." 

Mercy. 

•*  Now  Is  the  love-day  mad  of  us  fowr  fynialy : 

Now  may  we  live  in  peace  as  we  wer  wont— 

Mercy  and  Truth  have  met  together, 

Jostlce  and  Peace  have  kissed  each  other.'* 

The  Trinity  then  give  their  several  directions 
to  Gabriel,  who  proceeds  to  make  the  annuncia- 
tion of  her  blessedness  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  Aft- 
er the  interview  he  returns  with  an  ave  to  the 
throne  of  the  Trinity  in  heaven.  This  is  but  a 
very  concise  sketch.  The  play  is  of  some  length, 
and  is  elaborated  in  quaint  old  English  verse. 

These  Mystery-plays  were  in  vogue  in  En- 
gland long  after  the  Reformation ; but,  doubt- 
less, under  the  auspices  of  the  Romanists. 
Malone  thinks  that  the  last  Mystery  represent- 
ed in  England  was  that  of  “Christ’s  Passion,” 
in  the  reign  of  James  I.  It  was  in  Holborn, 
Ely  House,  where  Gondomar,  the  Spanish  Em- 
bassador, was  at  the  time. 


Curll  mentions  in  his  Miscellany  that  there 
was  an  old  custom  in  Wiltshire  upon  Trinity- 
Sunday,  in  remembrance  of  a donation  made  by 
King  Athelstan,  to  ring  the  bell,  and  for  a young 
maiden  to  carry  a garland  to  church,  which  she 
gave  to  a young  bachelor  with  three  kisses ; 
he  then  puts  the  garland  upon  her  neck  and 
gives  her  three  kisses.  The  whole  concludes 
as  usual  with  a feast.  The  ceremony  was  con- 
sidered symbolic  of  the  Trihity. 

An  old  homily  for  Trinity-Sunday  says,  we 
are  told,  “that  the  form  of  the  Trinity  was 
found  in  man : that  Adam,  our  forefather  of 
the  earth,  was  the  first  person;  that  Eve  of 
Adam  was  the  second  person  ; and  that  of 
them  both  was  the  third  person : further,  that 
at  the  death  of  a man  three  bells  were  to  be 
rung  as  his  knell  in  worship  of  the  Trinity; 
and  two  bells  for  a woman,  as  the  second  per- 
son.” 

The  records  of  Lambeth,  the  palace  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  show  that  great  ex- 
penses were  formerly  incurred  for  the  due  cele- 
bration of  Trinity-tide.  They  were  begun  upon 
Trinity-even,  and  were  concluded  on  Trinity- 
Tuesday.  “ It  is  still  a custom  of  ancient  usage 
in  London,”  Hone  tells  us,  “ for  the  judges  and 
law-officers  of  the  crown,  together  with  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Common  Council,  to  attend  divine 
service  at  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  and  hear  a ser- 
mon which  is  always  preached  there  on  Trinity- 
Sunday  by  the  Lord  Mayor’s  chaplain.  At  the 
first  ensuing  meeting  of  the  Common  Council 
it  is  usual  for  that  body  to  pass  a vote  of  thanks 
to  the  chaplain  for  such  sermon,  and  order  the 
same  to  be  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  cor- 
poration, unless,  as  has  sometimes  occurred, 
it  contained  sentiments  obnoxious  to  their 
views.” 

The  sermon  is  of  course  upon  the  subject  sug- 
gested by  the  day;  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that,  in  addition,  the  chaplain  follows  the  ex- 
ample of  Bossuet  and  Bordaloue  when  preach- 
ing before  Louis  XIV.,  and  chants,  in  some  de- 
gree, the  praises  of  the  distinguished  persons 
before  whom  he  speaks.  An  omission  to  do  so 
might  cause  the  sermon  to  go  unprinted. 

Sermons  under  such  auspices  are  generally 
only  show-discourses,  exhibiting  jointly  the  elo- 
quence of  the  preacher  and  the  weakness  of  hu- 
man nature.  Bordaloue,  however,  once  preach- 
ed before  the  King  a sermon  with  a severe  per- 
oration reflecting  upon  the  life  of  Louis,  which 
had  been  dictated  to  him  by  Claude,  the  elo- 
quent Protestant  divine.  But  Bordaloue  did 
not  send  down  the  peroration  to  posterity.  He 
destroyed  Claude’s  work,  and  left  his  own  for 
the  world  to  admire.  Louis  awed  every  one,  it 
is  said,  by  his  presence.  Tne  preacher  exclaim- 
ing once,  “All,  »U  must  die!”  seeing  the  King 
start,  added,  “ Almost  all,  Sire.”  Louis  should 
have  had  a John  Knox  to  preach  before  him. 

The  Common  Council  of  London  and  the 
Lord  Mayor  are  many  degrees  better  than  Lou- 
is XIV.  was,  and  the  preacher  of  the  Trinity 
Sermon  might  let  them  off  with  only  an  exposi- 
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tion  of  the  subject  which  in  some  would  pro- 
duce an  “ exposition  of  sleep.  ” 

In  the  Roman  Church  Trinity- Sunday  has 
always  been  regarded  as  a splendid  festival, 
and  is  usually  celebrated  with  peculiar  services. 
Each  one  of  the  Divine  Persons  is  addressed 
with  special  devotions ; thus  the  Trinity  in  Uni- 
ty is  commemorated  upon  this  feast,  os  upon 
others  is  the  Unity  in  Trinity. 

The  Trinity  has  furnished  a sublime  .subject 
for  the  genius  of  religious  art.  In  the  Muse- 
um of  the  city  of  Antwerp  is  a celebrated  pic- 
ture by  Rubens.  The  artist  recalls  the  mys- 
tery of  the  Trinity  by  placing  Christ  lying  upon 
the  knees  of  the  Father,  while  the  Holy  Ghost 
hovers  over  them  in  the  form  of  a dove.  Two 
little  angels,  one  dn  each  side,  stand,  weeping, 
with  the  instruments  of  the  crucifixion  in  their 
hands,  completing  the  remembrance  of  the  Re- 
demption. The  whole  is  amidst  clouds  of  glory. 
The  foreshortening  in  this  picture  is  thought  to 
be  wonderful. 

There  is,  also,  in  the  Museum  at  Madrid  a 
picture  by  Velasquez  depicting  the  mystical 
coronation  of  the  Virgin  by  the  Trinity.  The 
Virgin  is  seen  supported  in  the  clouds  by  an- 
gels, while  the  Father,  sustaining  the  orb  of 
the  earth,  and  the  Son,  holding  a sceptre,  unite 
to  place  a crown  on  her  head,  while  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  the  form  of  a dove  is  hovering  be- 
tween them. 

There  is,  besides,  we  believe  in  Italy,  a grand 
picture  of  the  Trinity,  in  which  the  Ancient  of 
Days,  seated  upon  a throne  of  glory  with  the 
Son  and  Holy  Spirit,  is  wonderfully  portrayed. 
Doubtless  there  are  many  paintings  upon  the 
subject,  but  the  three  we  have  mentioned  have 
positions  and  names  in  the  history  of  art,  and 
are  worthy  of  note  and  remembrance. 

In  ecclesiology  the  usual  symbol  of  the  Trin- 
ity is  a triangle.  There  is  an  old  mode  of'ex- 
hibiting  the  idea  by  a complex,  triangle  which 
has  upon  its  three  sides  the  legend,  Pater — 
Filius — Sanctus  Spiritus  — with  Dbus  in  the 
centre.  This  emblem  may  be  seen  in  the  win- 
dows of  some  of  the  churches  in  New  York. 
The  trefoil  or  fleur-de-lis  is  the  emblem  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.  St.  Patrick,  however,  is  said  to 
have  illustrated  the  Trinity  by  the  shamrock ; 
and  it  is  also  added  that  the  Irish,  to  whom  he 
was  preaching,  were  immediately  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  the  doctrine.  Hence  the  sham- 
rock became  the  national  cognizance  of  Ireland. 
It  was  a Druid  plant,  and  probably  derived  ad- 
ditional favor  on  that  account. 

Soon  after  Trinity  - tide,  or  the  Thursday 
which  follows  Trinity-Sunday,  occurs  a day 
greatly  distinguished  in  the  Roman  calendar. 
It  is  Corpus  Christi  Day — the  day  on  which  that 
Church  celebrates  its  peculiarnloctrino  of  tran- 
substantiation.  Once  it  was  the  custom  to  per- 
form the  Mystery-plays  upon  this  day ; but  now 
the  celebration  is  confined  *to  religious  observ- 
ances, with  music,  flowers,  and  demonstrations 
of  joy.  Processions  were  formerly  in  vogue. 
Nageogorgus  says : 

% 

e 


“Then  doth  ensue  the  solemn e feast 
of  Corpus  Christi  day— 

The  hallowed  bread,  with  worship  great, 
in  silver  pix  they  beare 
About  the  church,  or  in  the  cltie 
passing  here  and  there. 

The  challis  and  the  singing  cake 
with  Barbara  is  led, 

And  sundrie  other  pageants  playde 
in  worship  of  this  bred.*' 

Such  scenes  are  hardly  ever  witnessed  in  our 
country,  where  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the 
Roman  Church  are  chiefly  confined  to  their  edi- 
fices, and  where  the  procession  of  the  host  in 
the  street  is  never  seen. 

Corpus  Christi  is  followed  by  another  day  of 
interest  in  the  calendar — the  Feast  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist.  It  occurs  upon  the  24th  of  June. 

“Then  doth  the  joyful  feast  of  John 
the  Baptist  take  his  turne, 

When  bonders  great,  with  loftta  flame, 
in  everie  towne  doe  borne.” 

This  day  is  often  called  Midsummer-day,  from 
its  happening  so  near  the  time  of  the  summer 
solstice.  The  name  has  no  connection  with  the 
idea  of  middle , but  may  be  referred  to  the  Ger- 
man preposition  mit , and  means  that  summer 
is  with  us,  or  that  summer  is  begun.  From 
this  period,  says  Wordsworth, 

11  Summer  ebbs ; each  day  that  follows 
Ib  a reflux  from  on  high, 

Tending  to  the  darksome  hollows 
Where  the  frosts  of  winter  lie." 

St.  John’s,  or  Midsummer- day,  undoubted- 
ly acquired  importance’  from  the  old  tradition 
which  rendered  the  summer  solstice  sacred 
among  the  Indo-Europeans.  “The  midsum- 
mer and  midwinter  fires,”  says  a writer  on 
“Folk-lore,”  u commemorating  the  culmination 
of  the  sun’s  course,  are  the  most  universal  of  all 
the  Aryan  religious  ceremonies  that  have  now 
become  mere  popular  amusements,  with  a sense 
of  luck  attached  to  them.  Mr.  Kelly’s  * Indo- 
European  Traditions'  best  explain  the  astro- 
nomical force  of  this  rite,  coupled  with  the  roll- 
ing of  the  fiery  wheel  down  a hill-side,  as  it 
were  to  show  the  downward  course  of  the  sun. 
The  lane  of  fire,  over  which  the  young  men 
leapt  and  animals  were  driven,  seems  to  have 
been  in  use  every,  where  from  ancient  Rome  to 
farther  Germany,  and  curiously  shows  how  the 
idea  of  inspiring  good  luck  is  the  most  real 
mode  of  preserving  a significant  custom.  In 
Lancashire  these  fires  got  mixed  with  a no- 
tion of  Purgatory,  and  in  the  Tylde  a moor 
still  bears  the  name.  The  Land’s  End  used  to 
be  aglow  with  these  fires;  and  at  Penzance 
bonfires  blazed  in  the  evening,  while  fire-works 
were  showered  upon  the  young  men  and  maid- 
ens who  played  in  and  out  at  thread-my-needle, 
little  thinking  that  Ovid  had  thus  leapt  through 
the  fires  in  the  streets  of  Rome.”  These  rites 
in  some  parts  of  the  world  still  exist.  They 
may  be  seen  in  Germany  and  Savoy.  Luck  is 
probably  the  power  which  inspires  them ; for 
Lack  has  ever  been  the  god  of  many,  and  hence 
the  preserver  of  heathen  rites,  though  purified 
and  adapted  to  a new  religion. 
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As  St.  John  the  Baptist  was  a 44  bright  and 
shining  light,”  it  is  probable  that  the  fires  of 
Midsummer-day  were  continued  by  the  con- 
verted heathen  as  proper  for  the  celebration  of 
his  feast.  Thus  bonfires  long  were  the  feat- 
ure of  St.  John’s  Day.  Indeed,  the  day  has 
been  celebrated  with  fires  even  in  this  country. 

Bonfires  have  ever  been  a mode  of  express- 
ing public  joy.  The  word  is  of  doubtful  der- 
ivation. It  may  come  from  bone — such  fires 
having  originally  been  partly  made  with  bones 
— or  from  boon,  44  merry,”  or  from  baal,  an  an- 
cient word  for  conflagration.  The  Saxons  used 
to  call  these  fires  bael-fyrs.  The  name  may 
have  originated  with  the  Druids. 

Ct.  John’s  Day  was  early  marked  by  curious 
customs,  resembling  in  a measure  those  of  May- 
day  and  Whitsuntide.  Divination  was  prac- 
ticed, and  various  games  and  amusements  were 
indulged  in  for  the  amusement  of  the  simple 
folk  who  enjoyed  such  sports.  It  used  to  be 
said  that  a rose  plucked  on  St.  John’s  Eve 
would-be  fresh  at  Christmas ; and  that  by  fast- 
ing and  watching  on  that  night  the  spirits  of 
those  who  were  going  to  die  and  of  those  who 
were  going  to  be  married  might  be  seen.  Maid- 
ens also  used  to  gather  a moss-rose  at  this 
time,  and  place  it  in  the  bosom  to  see  whether 
it  would  wither ; if  it  did  the  lover  was  untrue. 
The  question  arises:  were  any  of  the  lovers 
true  ? But  the  maidens  may  have  known  how 
to  keep  the  roses  in  their  bosoms  as  fresh  as  the 
roses  in  their  cheeks.  Gathering  the  trefoil  and 
adorning  a white  wether  with  flowers  was  a cus- 
tom of  long  continuance  in  Spain.  The  beau- 
tiful ballad  to  which  this  custom  gave  birth  was 
sung  by  the  maidens,  for  centuries,  along  the 
banks  of  the  Guadalquivir.  We  will  give  a few 
lines  from  it : 

“Come  forth,  come  forth,  my  maidens, 

'Tie  the  day  of  good  St.  John ; 

It  Is  the  Baptist's  morning 
That  breaks  the  hills  upon. 

Let  us  all  go  forth  together, 

To  gather  trefoil  by  the  stream, 

Ere  the  face  of  Guadalquivir 
Glows  beneath  the  strengthening  beam. 

“ Come  forth,  come  forth,  my  maidens, 

We’ll  gather  myrtle  boughs, 

And  we  shall  learn 
Prom  the  dews  of  the  fern 
If  our  lads  will  keep  their  vows ; 

If  the  wether  be  still, 

As  we  dance  on  the  hill, 

And  the  dew  hangs  Bweet  on  the  flowers, 
Then  we’ll  kiss  off  the  dew, 

For  our  lovers  are  true, 

And  the  Baptist's  blessing  is  ours.” 

The  good  St.  John  was  the  patron  saint  of 
the  Military  Order  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John 
of  Jerusalem,  the  Hospitallers,  the  rivals  of  the 
* Knights  of  the  Temple.  Our  readers  will  read- 
ily recall  the  passage  of  words  which  took  place 
in  the  presence  of  Prince  John  between  the 
Hospitaller  and  De  Bracy  in  regard  to  the 
overthrow  of  Bois  Guilbert  and  Ralph  de  Vi- 
pont  by  Ivanhoe.  This  rivalry  long  continued. 
The  Order  of  the  Hospital,  however,  survived 
that  of  the  Temple. 


The  Churches  which  have  service-books  spe- 
cially observe  the  day  of  the  Baptist,  the  fore- 
runner of  Christ,  and  the  possessor  of  the  spirit 
and  power  of  Elias.  The  services  all  bear  upo* 
the  subjects  suggested  by  the  day,  and  need  not 
be  described. 

The  month  of  June  closes  with  the  feast  of 
St.  Peter,  which  occurs  upon  the  29th.  The  day 
of  the  Apostle — first  among  equals — first  to 
profess,  first  to  deny,  first  in  every  thing,  and 
on  nearly  all  occasions,  yet  chief  in  nothing — 
is  of  course  honored  throughout  the  Christian 
Church.  But  nowhere  does  it  receive  such 
markB  of  distinction  as  at  Rome,  the  seat  of 
his  assumed  successor.  Notwithstanding,  it  is 
very  doubtful  if  St.  Peter  ever  was  at  Rome. 
Still  there  is  enough  of  tradition  to  enable  those 
who  may  feel  inclined  to  cherish  the  idea  to 
believe  that  the  Mamertine  and  Vatican  were 
the  scenes  of  St.  Peter’s  la6t  days  on  earth, 
and  that  his  bones  rest  under  the  dome  of 
the  great  basilica  which  bears  his  name.  A 
legend  says  that  St.  Peter,  before  his  arrest, 
through  fear  of  martyrdom,  was  leaving  Rome 
by  the  Appian  Way  in  the  early  dawn,  when  he 
met  his  Lord.  Casting  himself  at  the  feet  of 
his  Master,  he  asked  Him,  Domine , quo  vadist — 
44  Master,  whither  goest  Thou  ?”  To  which  the 
Lord  replied,  Venio  iterum  crudjigi — “I  am 
coming  to  be  crucified  again.”  Penitent  and 
ashamed,  Peter  returned  to  the  city  and  met 
his  fate.  The  chapel  of  Domine  quo  Vadis,  on 
the  Appian  Way,  commemorates  the  scene  and 
preserves  the  legend. 

Perhaps  there  is  nothing  more  beautiful  than 
the  illuminations  and  fire-works  with  which  St. 
Peter’s  Day  is  celebrated  at  Rome.  Chief  is 
the  illumination  of  St.  Peter’s.  44  The  whole 
of  this  immense  church — its  columns,  capitals, 
cornices,  and  pediments,  the  beautiful  swell  of 
the  lofty  dome  towering  into  heaven,  the  ribs 
converging  into  one  point  at  top,  surmounted 
by  the  lantern  of  the  church,  and  crowned  by 
the  cross — all  are  designed  in  liles  of  fire ; and 
the  vast  sweep  of  the  circling  colonnades,  in 
every  rib,  line,  mould,  cornice,  and  column, 
are  resplendent  with  light.  On  the  cross  of 
fire  at  the  top  waves  a brilliant  light,  as  if 
wielded  by  some  celestial  hand,  and  instantly 
ten  thousand  globes  and  stars  of  fire  roll  along 
the  building  as  if  by  magic,  and  blaze  into  a 
flood  of  glory.  It  seems  the  work  of  enchant- 
ment. One  would  suppose  the  illumination  to 
be  complete,  but  ten  thousand  lamps  are  still 
to  be  illumined.  Their  vivid  blaze  harmonizes 
beautifully  with  the  milder  light  of  the  lanterns ; 
while  the  brilliant  glow  of  the  whole  illumina- 
tion sheds  a rosy  light  upon  the  fountains,  whose 
silver  fall  and  ever-playing  showers  accord  well 
with  the  magic  of  the  scene.  Viewed  from 
Trinitk  de’  Monti  the  effect  is  unspeakably 
beautiful;  an  enchanted  palace  seems  to  be 
hung  in  the  air,  called  up  by  the  wand  of  some 
invisible  spirit.  The  girandola  or  fire-Works 
from  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo  are  equally  mag- 
nificent. They  begin  with  a tremendous  cx- 
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plosion,  representing  the  eruption  of  a volcano. 
Red  sheets  of  fire  seem  to  blaze  upward  into 
the  glowing  heavens,  and  then  to  pour  dt>wn 
their  liquid  streams  upon  the  earth.  This  is 
followed  by  a complicated  display  of  every  va- 
ried device  that  imagination  can  figure — one 
changing  into  another,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
first  effaced  by  that  of  the  last.  Hundreds  of 
immense  wheels  turn  round  with  a velocity  that 
almost  seems  as  if  demons  were  whirling  them, 
letting  fall  thousands  of  hissing  snakes,  scor- 
pions, and  fiery  daagons,  whose  long  involu- 
tions, darting  forward  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach  in  every  direction,  at  length  vanish  into 
air.  Fountains  and  jets  of  fire  throw  up  their 
blazing  cascades  into  the  skies.  The  whole 
vault  of  heaven  shines  with  vivid  fires,  and 
seems  to  receive  into  itself  innumerable  stars 
and  suns,  which,  shooting  up  into  it  in  bright- 
ness almost  insufferable,  vanish  like  earth-born 
hopes.  The  reflection  in  the  calm,  clear  wa- 
ters of  the  Tiber  is  scarcely  less  beautiful  than 
the  spectacle  itself;  and  the  whole  ends  in  a 
tremendous  burst  of  fire  that  almost  6eems  to 
threaten  conflagration  to  the  world.”  Such  is 
the  account  of  the  celebration  of  St.  Peter’s 
Day  at  Rome  given  by  the  author  of 44  Rome  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century.”  Apart  from  these 
illuminations  there  are  also  religious  ceremo- 
nies, which  are  conducted  with  all  the  pomp 
which  marks  the  ceremonial  of  the  Roman 
Church  in  her  chief  seat.  Among  other  honors 
paid  to  St.  Peter  at  Rome  are  those  paid  to  his 
chains  and  to  his  chair.  The  former  the  Saint 
is  said  to  have  worn,  and  the  latter  he  is  ru- 
mored to  have  pontificated  in.  The  chains, 
though  much  filed,  seem  to  have  lasted  like  the 
wood  of  the  true  cross.  Lady  Morgan  says 
that  the  chair  is  a plain,  worm-eaten,  wooden 


chair,  and  is  very  choicely  enshrined  behind  the 
great  altar.  The  French,  when  they  took  Rome, 
sacrilegiously  examined  this  relic,  and  found 
upon  it  inscribed,  There  is  but  one  God,  and 
Mahomet  is  His  prophet.  It  was  an  old  chair 
captured  by  the  Crusaders  and  brought  to  Rome. 
The  chair  was  replaced.  Few  know  of  the  in- 
cident, and  only  the  audacious  repeat  it. 

The  Trinity  season,  running  generally  from 
May  to  December,  necessarily  includes  within 
its  limits  a number  of  days  of  interest.  In  ad- 
dition to  those  we  have  mentioned  we  might 
allude  to  the  44  Martyrdom  of  St.  Paul,”  and  the 
legend  of  the  three  drops  of  his  blood,  which, 
falling  on  the  ground,  produced  the  three  fount- 
ains emblematic  of  the  Trinity ; to  the  feastof 
St.  James  the  Great,  the  chivalric  St.  Jago  of 
Spain ; to  St.  Bartholomew,  whose  name  recalls 
Bartholomew  fair  and  its  ancient  and  quaint 
usages ; to  the  day  of  St.  Luke,  the  good  physi- 
cian, who  attended  St.  Paul,  and  doubtless  used 
all  his  skill  to  ameliorate  the  grief  of  his  eyes, 
probably  the  Apostle’s  44 thorn  in  the  flesh;”  to 
the  feast  of  St.  Michael  and  All  Angels,  so  rife 
with  scriptural  and  poetical  associations ; to  the 
days  of  St.  Simon ; of  St.  Jude,  whose  epistle 
Peter  imitated;  of  St.  Matthew;  and  to  All 
Saints’  Day,  when  all  who  have  departed  in 
faith  are  commemorated.  But  space  fails  us, 
and  we  must  draw  to  a close. 

The  Trinity  season  occupies  the  last  six 
months  of  the  ecclesiastical  year,  and  covers 
the  summer  and  the  autumn.  It  is  the  three- 
fold season  of  roses  and  olives  and  grapes,  of 
corn  and  oil  and  wine,  of  flowers  and  fruits  and 
harvest,  of  ripening  and  ingathering  and  praise. 
May  the  present  Trinity  season  be  to  all  our 
readers  thrice  propitious  in  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral blessings,  and  they  be  one  in  thanksgiving. 


DRAWING  BUREAU  RATIONS. 

By  J.  W.  DE  FOREST. 


n.— THE  DISTRIBUTION. 

IT  was  February,  1867,  and  I had  been  over 
four  months  in  charge  of  my  sub-district, 
before  I was  driven  to  make  a distribution  of 
public  stores. 

The  winter  was  an  unusually  cold  one  for 
Greenville,  bringing  with  it  ice  two  inches  in 
thickness,  and  one  snow-fall  of  three  inches.  I 
heard  that  the  family  of  women  and  children 
mentioned  in  my  former  article  as  living  in  an 
unchinked  log-cabin  had  been  evicted  in  con- 
sequence of  inability  to  pay  the  rent  of  a dollar 
and  a half  a month,  and  was  camping  out  in 
the  snow  under  a shelter  of  pine  branches.  A 
barefooted  negro  or  two  appeared,  trampling 
down  my  sense  of  duty  as  a general  principle. 
I slowly. and  unwillingly  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber must  give  way  to  the  itecessities  of  a pov- 
erty-stricken minority. 

Accordingly,  when  an  order  came  from  the 
Assistant  Commissioner  at  Charleston  to  make 


a requisition  for  such  clothing  as  might  be 
needed  in  my  district,  I remembered  the  aged 
negroes,  the  soldiers’  widows,  and  the  orphan 
children,  and  demanded  a supply  of  blankets, 
coats,  trowsers,  boys’  jackets,  women’s  dresses, 
and  shoes.  Corn  I would  not  ask  for,  because 
I considered  it  demoralizing.  The  very  name 
of  corn,  the  bare  hope  of  being  fed  from  the 
public  crib,  seemed  to  be  sufficient  to  change 
plow-shares  into  begging-bags,  and  pruning- 
hooks  into  baskets. 

In  return  for  my  requisition  I received  thirty 
great-coats,  forty  blankets,  thirty  pairs  of  trow- 
sers, seventy  pairs  of  large  brogans,  twenty  wo- 
men’s skirts,  and  twenty  dresses.  Coats  for 
men,  jackets  and  shoes  for  boys,  small  dresses 
for  girls,  wrere  not  to  be  had.  The  great-coats, 
blankets,  and  trowsers  were  stores  originally 
beught  for  the  army,  but  condemned  as  being 
either  of  inferior  quality,  or  not  in  accordance 
with  the  uniform.  The  brogans  were  the  stur- 
diest kind  of  clod-thumpers,  such  as  planters 
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formerly  provided  for  their  field-hands.  The 
skirts  and  dresses,  also  for  plantation  wear, 
were  of  the  coarsest  imaginable  cotton  stuff, 
stiff  enough  to  stand  alone,  and  of  a horrible 
bluish  gray.  I was  grievously  disappointed 
over  my  stock  of  “winter  goods,”  for  I had  es- 
pecially wanted  something  for  women  and  chil- 
dren. There  were  not  a quarter  dresses  enough, 
and  they  were  “ perfect  frights.”  But  the  As- 
sistant Commissioner  had  sent  what  he  could 
get,  ijnd  had  portioned  out  the  various  articles 
impartially  among  his  subordinates. 

One  word  as  to  the  method  of  accounting  for 
these  stores.  From  the  moment  that  they  were 
consigned  to  me  they  were  on  my  official  con- 
science, and  could  not  be  wiped  off  without 
much  paper.  To  get  them  it  was  necessary  to 
have  duplicate  requisitions,  duplicate  receipts, 
and  duplicate  invoices.  To  issue  them  was  far 
more  serious.  The  skirts  and  dresses  being  fur- 
nished by  the  Bureau,  and  the  other  articles  by 
the  Quarter-Master-General’s  Department,  I had 
to  settle  matters  with  both  those  sublime  au- 
thorities. If  I issued  but  one  blanket  and  one 
skirt,  I must  make  out  three  Bureau  returns 
and  four  Quarter-Master  returns,  supporting, 
each  set  with  duplicate  invoices,  duplicate  re- 
ceipts, and  duplicate  clothing-receipt  rolls,  the 
latter  signed  by  the  names  of  the  recipients, 
and  the  signatures  witnessed  by  another  officer 
or  a civilian.  The  returns  must  show  what  I 
had  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  month ; 
what  I had  received  during  the  month,  and  from 
whom ; what  I had  issued,  and  to  whom ; and 
what  remained  on  hand.  Each  must  have  my 
name  and  rank  in  four  places,  and  must  be  cer- 
tified to  “ upon  honor.”  Even  if  I did  not  issue 
a solitary  thing,  I must  still  make  out  my  seven 
returns,  although  without  vouchers.  On  no 
account  must  I neglect  to  forward  a letter  of 
transmittal,  and  copy  the  same  in  my  book  of 
“Letters  Sent.” 

But  the  labor  did  not  stop  with  me.  All  the 
returns  must  go  to  the  Assistant  Commissioner 
and  the  Commissioner.  Under  the  eye  of  the 
last  a division  took  place,  the  Bureau  papers 
pushing  on  to  the  Third  Auditor  of  the  Treas- 
ury, the  others  to  the  Quarter-Master-General, 
and  thence  to  the  Second  Auditor.  All  these 
august  officers  peered  and  poked  into  them  with 
severe  eyes,  searching  for  some  error  whereby 
to  stop  my  pay. 

Great  as  this  wonderful  “ accountability  sys- 
tem” is,  it  has  by  no  means  reached  its  majestic 
possibilities,  and  is  yearly,  if  not  monthly,  grow- 
ing more  perfect  and  impracticable.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  war  a company  commander 
made  annually  but  twelve  returns  of  “ clothing, 
camp  and  garrison  equipage,”  whereas  now  he 
makes  forty-eight,  with  an  amount  of  vouching 
and  certifying  “ upon  honor”  that  was  formerly 
unimaginable.  If  somebody  does  not  put  a 
stop  to  the  pranks  of  the  paper-eating  juggles 
in  the  accounting  offices,  army  affairs  will  soon 
be  conjured  into  a clerkly  paradise  of  “ how  not 
to  do  it,”  and  patriotic  souls  will  welcome  what- 


soever rebellion*  will  take  Washington  and  burn 
the  War  Department. 

“*Mornin.  How  ye  git’n  long  ? Got  any 
thin  for  the  lone  wiromen  ?” 

“Yes,  ma'am.  What  do  you  need ? How 
am  I to  know  that  you  need  any  thing  ?” 

“ Oh  Lord ! I guess  I’m  poor  enough.  My 
ole*  man  was  killed  in  the  war  because  ho 
wouldn't  jine  the  rebs.  They  shot  him  in  the 
swamp,  right  whar  they  found  him.  We  was 
always  for  your  side.  And  I’ve  got  two  small 
children  and  nothin  to  go  upon.  Got  any 
corn  ?” 

Her  old  man  was  probably  a “low  down  creet- 
ur”  who  was  executed  as  a deserter,  having  re- 
fused to  join  the  rebs  just  os  he  would  have 
evaded  joining  any  army  or  doing  any  thing 
that  implied  work.  But  looking  at  her  haggard 
face  and  ragged  clothing,  how  could  I find  it  in 
my  heart  to  doubt  that  she  was  a “ Union  wo* 
man?”  My  stores,  it  must  be  remembered, 
were  properly  distributable  only  to  freedraen 
and  refugees,  the  latter  term  meaning  Southern 
loyalists  who  had  been  driven  from  their  homes 
by  the  Confederacy. 

I had  intended  to  procrastinate  and  be  mer- 
cilessly conscientious  in  my  distribution,  giving 
nothing  except  to  persons  whom  I knew  by  per- 
sonal inspection  to  be  the  very  poorest  in  the 
district.  But  the  pressure  of  an  instantaneously 
aroused  horde  of  dolorous  applicants  rendered 
it  impossible  to  be  either  deliberate  or  fastidious. 
Amidst  such  an  abundant  supply  of  poverty  there 
seemed  to  be  no  choice ; and  after  a few  days 
of  heroic  holding  on  to  my  goods,  I let  go  with  * 
a run.  Only  in  the  over-coat  business  did  I 
make  a firm  stand  ; the  weather  having  turned 
mild,  I boxed  them  up  for  another  winter ; in- 
deed, I counterfeited  innocence  of  over-coats. 
The  remaining  articles,  ong  hundred  and  eighty 
in  number,  were  distributed  among  ninety-four 
applicants,  consisting  of  eleven  white  women, 
forty-nine  colored  women,  and  thfrty-four  col- 
ored men.  All  but  one  or  two  of  the  whites 
were  widows  with  families  of  small  children ; 
and  nearly  all  the  blacks  were  deformed,  rheu- 
matic, blind,  or  crippled  with  extreme  age. 

In  vain  I resolved  to  issue  but  one  article  to 
an  individual,  in  order  to  make  the  supply  go 
further.  A venerable,  doubled*up  contraband 
would  say,  “ Boss,  I got  shoes  now,  but  dey 
won't  keep  me  warm  o’  nights.  Can’t  I hev  a 
blanket,  Boss?”  A woman  furnished  with  a 
dress  would  show  her  bare  or  nearly  bare  feet, 
and  put  up  a prayer  for  brogans.  The  wretched 
family  from  the  brush  house  appeared,  and  in  its 
grasping  distress  carried  off  three  dresses,  three 
pairs  of  shoes,  and  two  blankets.  Widows  of 
Confederates  though  they  were,  how  could  I 
look  on  their  muddy  rags  and  tell  them  that 
they  were  not  refugees,  and  had  no  claim  npon 
Bureau  charity  ? Had  the  Second  Auditor  and  . 
the  Third  Auditor*  discovered  this  pitiful  ras- 
cality of  mine,  it  would  have  been  their  duty  to 
disallow  my  returns  and  stop  my  pay. 

My  little  room,  crammed  with  people  of  all 
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colors  elbowing  each  other  in* the  equality  of 
sordid  poverty,  looked  as  though  it  might  be  a 
Miscegenation  Office.  The  two  races  got  along 
admirably  together ; the  whites  put  on  no  airs 
of  superiority  or  aversion  ; the  negroes  were 
respectful,  and  showed  no  jealousy.  There  is 
little  social  distance  at  any  time  between  the 
low  downer  and  the  black.  Two  white  women 
were  pointed  out  to  me  as  having  children  of 
mixed  blood  ; and  I heard  that  one  rosy-cheek- 
ed girl  of  nineteen  had  taken  a mulatto  hus- 
band of  fifty.  • 

Now  and  then  I was  amused  by  a sparkle  of 
female  vanity.  Two  white  widows  of  twenty- 
four  or  twenty-five,  comely  by  nature,  but  now 
guant  and  haggard  with  the  ailments  which 
hardship  surely  brings  upon  women — charily 
exposed  their  muddy  stockings  of  coarse  home- 
spun  wool,  and,  pipe  in  mouth,  held  the  follow- 
ing dialogue : 

“Miss  Jackson,  these  shoes  are  a sight  too 
big  for  me.  I wear  fours.” 

“ That’s  so,  Miss  Jacocks.  Fours  is  my  num- 
ber, too.  And  I hev  worn  threes.” 

Of  my  ninety-four  recipients  ninety-four  sign- 
ed with  a mark ; and  in  my  subsequent  issues 
I found  that  this  was  the  usual  proportion. 

And  now  the  public  talk  was  of  corn.  The 
crop  of  1 866,  both  of  cereals  and  other  produc- 
tions, had  beqp  a short  one  for  various  reasons. 
Capital,  working  stock,  and  even  seed  had  been 
scarce  ; a new  system  of  labor  had  operated,  of 
course,  bunglingly ; finally,  there  had  been  a 
severe  drought.  During  the  autumn  and  early 
winter  I was  called  upon  to  arrange  a hundred 
or  two  of  disputes  between  planters  and  their 
hands  as  to  the  division  of  the  pittance  which 
nature  had  returned  them  for  their  outlay  and 
industry.  The  white,  feeling  that  he  ought 
to  have  a living  ouf  of  his  land,  and  fearing 
lest  he  should  not  get  enough  “to  go  upon” 
until  the  next  harvest,  held  firmly  to  the  terms 
of  his  contract,  and  demanded  severe  justice — 
in  some  cases  more  than  justice.  The  negro 
could  not  understand  how  the  advances  which 
had  been  made  to  him  during  the  summer 
should  swallow  up  his  half  or  third  of  the 
“crap.” 

Honesty  bids  me  declare  that,  in  my  opinion, 
no  more  advantage  was  taken  of  the  freedmen 
than  a similarly  ignorant  class  would  be  sub- 
jected to  in  any  other  region  where  poverty 
should  be  pinching  and  the  danger  of  starva- 
tion imminent.  So  far  os  my  observation  goes, 
the  Southerner  is  not  hostile  toward  the  negro 
as  a negro,  but  only  as  a possible  office-holder, 
as  a juror,  as  a voter,  as  a political  and  social 
equal.  He  may  cuff  him,  as  he  would  his  dog, 
into  what  he  calls  “his  place;”  but  he  is  not 
vindictive  toward  him  for  being  free,  and  he  is 
willing  to  give  him  a chance  in  life. 

On  the  otherhand,  the  block  is  not  the  vicious 
and  totally  irrational  creature  described  in  re- 
actionary journals.  He  is  very  ignorant,  some- 
what improvident,  not  yet  aware  of  the  neces- 
sity of  persistent  industry,  and  in  short  a grown- 


up child.  I venture  these  statements  after  fif- 
teen months  of  intercourse  with  the  most  un- 
fair and  discontented  of  both  parties.  The 
great  majority  of  planters  and  laborers  either 
did  not  dispute  over  their  harvest  of  poverty, 
or  came  to  an  arrangement  about  it  without 
appealing  to  me. 

The  ignorance  of  the  freedmen  was  some- 
times amusing  and  sometimes  provoking.  When 
Captain  Britton,  of  the  Sixth  Infantry,  acted  as 
Bureau  officer  in  a South  Carolina  district,  a 
farmer  and  negro  came  before  him  to  settle  the 
terms  of  their  contract,  the  former  offering  one- 
third  of  the  crop,  and  the  latter  demanding 
one-sixth.  It  was  only  by  the  aid  of  six  bits 
of  paper,  added  and  subtracted  upon  a table, 
that  the  Captain  succeeded  in  shaking  the  faith 
of  the  darkey  in  his  calculation. 

“Well,  Boss,”  he  answered,  doubtfully,  “ef 
you  say  one-third  is  the  most,  I reckon  it’s  so. 

But  I allowed  one-sixth  was  the  most.” 

I passed  nearly  an  entire  forenoon  in  vainly 
endeavoring  to  convince  an  old  freedman  that 
his  employer  had  not  cheated  him.  I read  to 
him,  out  of  the  planter’s  admirably  kept  books, 
every  item  of  debit  and  credit : so  much  meal, 
bacon,  and  tobacco  furnished,  with  the  dates 
of  each  delivery  of  the  same ; so  many  bushels 
of  corn  and  peas  and  bunches  of  “ fodder”  har-  * 
vested.  He  admitted  every  item,  admitted  the 
prices  affixed ; and  then,  puzzled,  incredulous, 
stubborn,  denied  the  totals.  His  fat  old  wife, 
trembling  with  indignant  suspicion,  looked  on 
grimly  or  broke  out  in  fits  of  passion. 

“Don  you  give  down  to  it,  Peter,”  she  ex- 
horted. “ It  ain’t  no  how  ris'ible  that  we  should 
’a  worked  all  the  year  and  git  nothin  to  go 
upon.” 

The  trouble  with  this  man  was  that  he  had 
several  smalf  grandchildren  to  support,  and  that 
he  had  undertaken  to  do  it  upon  a worn-out 
plantation.  I could  only  assure  him  that  he 
had  “ nothing  coming,”  and  advise  him  to  throw 
himself  upon  the  generosity  of  his  employer. 

As  the  latter  was  himself  woefully  poor,  and  as 
it  was  my  duty  to  set  even-handed  justice  on  its 
legs,  any  exaction  in  favor  of  the  laborer  be- 
yond the  terms  of  the  contract  was  out  of  the 
question. 

There  were  hundreds  of  cases  like  this ; and 
there  were  the  old,  the  widows,  and  the  orphans. 

Although  my  district  was  a grain  country,  corn 
rose  to  two  dollars  a bushel,  and  bacon  to 
forty  cents  a pound.  In  the  lowlands  of  South 
Carolina  the  destitution  was  still  more  pinching 
and  prices  still  higher.  Governor  Orr  published 
a moving  appeal  for  aid,  composed  mainly  of 
letters  showing  a wide-spread  want  nearly  ap- 
proaching starvation.  Evidently  the  hour  was 
coming  upon  me  when  I should  be  obliged  to 
make  an  issue  of  provisions. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1867  a circular  from 
tHe  Commissioner  at  Washington  directed  each 
Bureau  officer  to  furnish  a return  of  the  blind, 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  naturally  deformed 
among  the  freedpeople  of  his  sub-district.  Will 
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the  reader  please  to  consider  what  was  exacted 
of  me  by  this  order  ? In  my  satrapy  of  at  least 
two  thousand  square  miles  I was  alone,  without 
a clerk  or  a soldier;  and  yet  I was  called  upon 
to  furnish  information  which  a corps  of  census- 
takers  could  not  have  collected  in  three  months. 

* Seeing  that  I should  be  obliged  to  have  re- 
course to  the  civil  authorities,  I resolved  to 
lump  the  born  unfortunate  in  one  job  with  the 
indigent  and  obtain  lists  of  both. 

As  I have  already  stated.  South  Carolina  has 
no  townships ; and  I will  add  here  that  it  is  a 
• lack  which  the  new  regime  ought  to  remedy. 
But  each  of  my  districts  was  divided  into  two 
“regiments,”  and  each  regiment  into  eight  or 
ten  “ companies,”  otherwise  known  as  “beats.” 
The  organization  was  formerly  military  as  well 
as  civil ; each  beat  had  its  captain  as  well  as  its 
magistrate ; each  regiment  sent  a battalion  to 
the  Confederate  army.  It  will  be  seen  that  I 
had  under  me  between  thirty  and  forty  civil 
officers,  properly  disseminated,  and  each  having 
his  own  domain.  This  machinery  I set  in  mo- 
tion. Stretching  my  powers  to  perhaps  their 
utmost,  I issued  through  the  local  papers  a cir- 
cular to  the  Greenville  and  Pickens  magistrates, 
calling  on  them  to  send  me  lists  of  their  blind, 
dumb,  and  deformed  negroes,  and  their  indi- 
gent of  both  races.  I furnished  a model  table, 
ruled  in  columns,  showing  name,  age,  color, 
number  of  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age, 
nature  of  deformity,  and  cause  of  poverty. 

My  circular,  as  I guessed  from  the  first  and 
saw  fully  afterward  by  experience,  was  directed 
to  the  right  quarters.  Every  farmer  in  the  re- 
gion knows  every  body  within  ten  miles  of  him ; 
and  a “Square”  who  lacks  in  this  species  of 
information  is  considered  unfit  for  his  office. 
Moreover,  the  magistrates  were  as  willing  as 
able ; they  did  their  work  with  zeal,  thorough- 
ness, and  generally  with  promptitude ; they  sur- 
prised me  by  their  good-will,  for  I had  expect- 
ed some  unreconstructed  sulkiness  and  some 
human  laziness. 

It  was  monthf,  to  be  sure,  before  I gathered 
the  full  fruits  of  my  circular ; but  that  was  the 
fault  of  circumstances  rather  than  of  my  civil- 
ian adjutants.  In  spring-time  the  roads  of  that 
region  are  quagmires,  and  at  all  times  the  mails 
go,  as  the  Arabs  say,  w'hen  God  pleases.  If  I 
wrote  to  the  magistrate  of  Jones's  Beat,  Pickens 
District,  some  twenty  miles  distant  from  Green- 
ville, the  letter  must  go  down  to  Anderson, 
thence  up  to  Pendleton,  and  thence  across  the 
country  to  its  destination,  by  a carrier  who  per- 
formed the  journey  once  a week.  A return 
document  must  meander  its  way  about  the 
country  in  the  same  leisurely  fashion.  Thus  I 
was  separated  from  Jones's  Beat  by  an  interval 
of  from  a fortnight  to  a month.  Moreover,  if 
a messenger  came  from  thence  and  found  my 
office-door  shut,  he  would,  as  likely  as  not,  go 
home  again  without  trying  the  knob,  for  it  is 
the  fashion  in  the  South  to  keep  all  doors  open, 
and  the  closing  of  one  is  considered  a sure  sign 
of  absence,  if  not  of  dcatti. 


My  circular  brought  upon  me  a prodigious 
correspondence.  Men  not  accustomed  to  draw- 
ing up  ruled  forms  and  making  official  reports 
easily  bungle  at  such  labor,  and  produce  docu- 
ments which  can  not  be  understood  without  cor- 
rection or  explanation.  Some  of  the  beats  being 
without  magistrates,  I was  obliged  to  learn  the 
names  of  residents  who  were  capable  of  making 
out  the  required  lists,  to  issue  orders  appointing 
these  gentlemen  “distributors,”  and  to  forward 
them  manuscript  instructions.  Private  indivic£ 
uals  all  over  the  district  wrote  to  me,  urging 
the  claims  of  indigent  families  of  their  acquaint- 
ance ; and  to  these  I had  to  reply,  explaining 
my  proposed  method  of  distribution  and  refer- 
ring them  to  their  magistrates ; or,  having  al- 
ready received  the  official  list,  I added  the  new 
names  thereto.  It  required  steady  determina- 
tion and  some  little  savageness  of  demeanor  to 
prevent  the  system  from  centralizing.  The  gen- 
eral disposition  was  to  rush  to  Greenville  and 
see  the  Major.  The  pauper  classes,  snuffing 
corn  in  the  wind,  made  for  me  like  pigs  for  an 
oak-tree  in  autumn.  Forty  times  a day  my 
office  was  the  scene  of  dialogues  like  the  follow- 
ing: 

“Mornin,  stranger.  Got  any  thin  for  the 
lone  wimmin  ?” 

“ Where  do  you  belong  ?” 

“ I b’long  up  on  Saludy.” 

“ Who  is  the  magistrate  of  your  beat  ?” 

“Square  Runnols.” 

“ Go  to  him  and  offer  your  name  for  his  list.” 

“But  he's  an  old  reb,  an  he  won't  take  no 
names  but  reb  names.” 

“ Have  you  tried  him  ?” 

“No,  I ha’nt.” 

“Well,  try  him.  If  he  refuses  your  name, 
let  me  know,  and  I will  inquire  into  it.” 

Low  downer  waits  another  half  hour,  and 
then  goes  off  disgusted.  Had  expected  corn  on 
the  spot ; wanted,  perhaps,  to  trade  it  off  in  the 
village ; had  doubts,  possibly,  that  her  character 
would  not  pass  with  the  magistrate.  Mean- 
while the  next  has  spoken : 

“ Got  any  thin  for  pdor  folks  ?” 

“What  beat  do  you  live  in?” 

“I  dun’no.” 

“You  must  go  back  and  find  out.” 

“I  dun'no  how  to  find  out.” 

“Ask  some  of  your  intelligent  neighbors 
what  beat  you  live  in,  and  who  your  magistrate 
is.  Then  give  your  name  to  him.” 

“ Wal,  'pears  like  I never  should  git  no  corn. 
Of  all  the  drawing  that's  been  here  I never  got 
not  the  first  dust  of  a thing.  'Pears  like  thor 
a'nt  nothin  for  poor  folks.  Them  that  don't 
want  can  git.  That’s  allays  the  way.” 

“Find  out  your  magistrate  and  give  him 
your  name.” 

Had  I once  commenced  taking  names  from 
the  farming  regions  I should  have  been  over- 
whelmed, and  two  thousand  people  would  have 
traveled  an  average  of  fifteen  miles  apiece  with- 
out a particle  of  benefit.  Moreover,  aside  from 
my  general  supervision  and  the  routine  duties 
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of  my  office,  I liad  taken  upon  myself  a special 
labor  which  was  more  than  enough  for  one  man. 
The  two  magistrates  of  the  incorporation  of 
Greenville  being  lawyers  and  abundantly  occu- 
pied with  their  own  affairs,  and  the  two  neigh- 
boring beats  known  as  Reed’s  and  Piney  Mount- 
ain being  without  magistrates,  I made  out  the 
lists  for  those  four  precincts  myself,  aided  by 
the  Clerk  of  the  District  Court.  This  involved 

«iot  only  a large  amount  of  writing,  but  conver- 
ations,  not  to  say  quarrels,  with  at  least  five 
hundred  eager  applicants,  some  of  them  igno- 
rant and  unreasonable  beyond  belief. 

4 ‘Mrs.  Cooper,  you  must  tell  me  what  beat 
yon  live  in,”  I said  to  one  hard-featured,  per- 
severing woman  of  fifty.  “ I will  not  take  your 
name  until  1 know  on  what  list  to  put  it.  Go 
to  the  clerk  of  the  court,  tell  him  precisely 
where  you  live,  and  ask  him  what  your  beat  is.” 

Across  the  street  rushes  Mrs.  Cooper,  and 
returns  after  an  absence  of  five  minutes. 

“ Well,  Madame,  which  is  your  beat — Reed’s 
or  Piney  Mountain  ?” 

“ Wal,  I forget  what  place  he  said  it  was ; 
but  he  allowed  I was  poor  enough.  He  said  if 
any  body  oughter  draw,  I oughter.” 

“ Here,  take  this  note  to  him ; it  asks  for  the 
name  of  your  beat;  when  he  has  written  it, 
bring  it  back.” 

Mrs.  Cooper,  suspicious  that  she  is  somehow 
being  juggled  out  of  her  corn,  dashes  off  des- 
perately and  seeks  out  an  officer  of  the  court, 
called  the  Ordinaiy,  who  knows  her  family. 
The  Ordinary  has  lost  one  leg  at  Bull  Run,  but 
at  the  call  of  distress  he  stumps  over  to  my  of- 
fice. 

“My  dear  fellow,  I am  sorry  that  you  have 
been  put  to  this  trouble,”  I apologize,  giving 
him  a chair.  “ But  I can’t  find  out  where  this 
person  lives.” 

“ Oh,  I don’t  know  her  present  residence  my- 
self. I only  know  that  the  family  has  always 
been  poor.  I can’t  give  the  name  of  her  beat.” 

“Mrs.  Cooper,”  I implore,  “why  won't  you 
go  to  the  clerk  of  the  court  and  learn  the 
• name  of  your  beat  ? ‘That  is  all  I want  to 
know.” 

Here  Mrs.  Cooper,  conceiving  herself  to  be 
humbugged  and  bullied,  loses  heart  and  bursts 
into  tears.  The  Ordinary  takes  her  in  charge, 
carries  her  before  the  clerk,  has  her  describe 
the  locality  of  her  “settlement,”  and  sends  her 
back  with  the  word  “ Reed’s”  written  on  her 
paper. 

“Ah,  Reed’s !”  I say.  “ Do  you  know  Mr. 
Thomas  Turner?” 

“ Yes.  He  lives  next  neighbor  to  us ; about 
a mile  this  side.” 

“Well,  go  to  Mr.  Turner  and  state  your  case 
to  him.  When  the  com  comes — it  has  not  ar- 
rived yet — go  to  him  for  it.  Don’t  come  here. 
You  will  get  nothing  except  from  Mr.  Turner.” 

This  conversation,  it  must  be  understood,  has 
been  carried  on  parenthetically  between  similar 
dialogues  with  the  other  half  dozen  or  so  of  ap- 
plicants who  crowd  the  office. 


“I  should  think  you  would  go  crazy,”  said 
a citizen  to  me.  “This  kind  of  thing  would 
drive  me  mad  in  a day.” 

After  the  lists  were  made  out,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  sift  them.  I was  determined  that  the 
notoriously  idle,  the  habitual  beggars,  the  thieves 
and  prostitutes,  should  only  have  com  in  case  * 
there  should  be  too  much  of  it  for  worthier  ap- 
plicants. After  cataloguing  some  two  hundred 
and  fifty  paupers  from  the  two  beats  of  the  in- 
corporation, I reduced  the  number  to  about  one 
hundred  and  6eventy-five,  copied  it  out  in  alpha- 
betical order,  with  age,  race,  cause  of  poverty,  * 
and  number  of  children,  and  handed  the  paper 
to  the  Poor  Commissioners  for  a further  revi- 
sion. They  called  in  three  influential  freed- 
men,  elders  of  the  colored  people,  and  held 
solemn  session,  striking  out  some  twenty  names, 
and  adding  as  many  more.  To  my  delight — 
for  misery  loves  company — the  meeting  was  in- 
vaded and  pestered  by  “ lone  women,”  etc.,  the 
mendicant  public  having  by  tbis  time  become 
amazingly  alert  and  knowing. 

The  list  was  now  alphabetized  a second  time ; 
a column  was  added  showing  the  allowance  due 
each  family,  based  on  the  official  monthly  ration 
of  one  bushel  of  corn  and  eight  pounds  of  bacon 
for  adults,  and  half  the  same  for  children  under 
fourteen ; and  the  document  was  ready  for  de- 
livery to  the  distributors.  The  Reed’s  and 
Piney  Mountain  lists  were  alphabetized  and  the 
rations  figured  out  in  the  same  manner.  Most 
of  this  writing  I was  obliged  to  do,  for  the  clerk 
of  the  court  had  his  own  duties.  My  position 
in  those  days  was  so  far  from  being  a sinecure 
that  I worked  ’pretty  regularly  till  midnight. 

All  this  trouble  was  necessary  to  make  an  in- 
telligent issue.  Numberless  vagrants  attempted 
to  impose  upon  me  with  tales  of  hardships  which 
they  had  not  suffered,  or  which  they  had  fully 
deserved  by  steady,  hard-working  vice  and  lazi- 
ness. Families  “sot  in  to  rovin  round,”  in 
order  to  get  their  names  on  the  lists  of  several 
beats.  “Lone  women”  bewailed  the  loss  of 
fictitious  husbands,  and  claimed  my  pity  for 
children  who  had  never  been  born.  As  far  as 
I could  compare  the  two  races,  able-bodied  ne- 
groes were  much  less  apt  to  apply  for  rations 
than  able-bodied  “low  downers.”  When  I 
complained  of  these  impositions  to  Mr.  Alexan- 
der, a worthy  old  gentleman  .who  has  aided 
many  a poverty-stricken  wretch  out  of  his  own 
small  income,  he  smiled  and  said : “ They  don’t 
call  it  cheating,  Major  ; they  call  it,  tryin  to 
git.” 

For  the  correctness  of  the  lists  from  the  farm- 
ing precincts  I had  to  trust  to  the  magistrates. 

I had  warned  them  to  take  only  the  names  of 
persons  who  were  in  danger  of  starvation,  and 
I believe  that  they  followed  my  instructions  as 
accurately  as  men  could  do  under  the  circum- 
stances. They,  as  well  as  myself,  were  pest- 
ered with  applicants,  and  their  credulity  tried 
with  false  tales  of  distress.  Several  of  them 
informed  me  that  poor  people  had  turned  up  in 
their  precincts  of  wh#om  they  had  never  before 
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had  any  knowledge.  They  often  came  to  Green- 
ville, riding  from  ten  to  thirty  miles,  to  consult 
with  me.  They  did  their  work  most  zealously, 
most  conscientiously,  most  honorably,  without 
a prospect  of  remuneration,  and  frequently  to 


the  neglect  of  their  private  interests.  In  order 
to  show  the  nature  of  their  labor  I*  will  intro- 
duce one  of  the  three  or  four  successive  lists 
sent  me  by  an  aged  magistrate  in  Pickens  Dis- 
trict. • 


List  of  Destitute  in Comp  beat  So.  — 5th  Segment  Pickens  District,  S.  C. 

Signed  Magistrate 


Taken  Down  by  the  under 


Color 

No 

under 

14 

36 

white 

3 

75 

do 

0 

31 

Colered 

3 

80 

white 

0 

56 

do 

9 

65 

Colered 

60 

do 

7 

60 

white 

5 

42 

white 

5 

32 

do 

1 

45 

do 

2 

61 

do 

3 

48 

do 

2 

80 

Colered 

0 

48 

do 

5 

36 

white 

2 

24 

do 

2 

Kama* 

Elizabeth  Wilson  wid 

Mary  Aun  Jeffris 

Jinney  Glenn  w4 

Barry  Sexton  . 

David  Lesley 

Susan  Chertain,  wid  . 
Tilda  Burgess  do  . 
J.  C.  Fortner  male . . . 

J.  C.  Heaton  male — 

Salley  Turner  w4 

Mary  Phillips 

Edy  Turner  wid 

Cayty  Aytes 

Sarah  Gowan  wid 

Learer  McCoy 

Rosa  Corban 

Milly  Hendruks 


To  Magr  J.  W.  Da  Fourar  A 8.  A.  Qx*r  Bureen  if  District 

The  reader  may  have  drawn  from  the  above 
a somewhat  exaggerated  inference  as  to  the 
meagreness  of  what  one  of  my  Greenville  friends 
called  the  “spelling  crap”  in  South  Carolina. 
It  must  be  understood  that  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
magistrate  is  limited  to  cases  below  twenty  dol- 
lars, and  that  consequently  the  office  is  scorned 
by  such  country  gentlemen  of  position  and  edu- 
cation as  have  leanings  toward  public  life.  The 
“Square’’  is  usually  a butcher,  miller,  or  small 
farmer.  A few  of  the  lists  sent  to  me  were 
correctly  written ; the  majority  were  better  than 
the  above  specimen;  one  or  two  were  worse, 
like  the  following : 

Picxxxa  Diw  S.  C. 

the  d estates  persons  of Beet 

Dick  Hnnt  Freedman  age  about 75 

of  Dick  Hunt  Freedwoman 76 

Jane  ponder  Freed  woman  age 35 

2 childeam  in  Sain 

Eda  Hunt  Freedwoman  age 65 

Sarey  Mancill  Freedwoman  age 65 

Lucia  Hester  Weder  about  a White 35 

& 5 childeam  all  under 14 

Kin  Looper  Freedman  age 62 

& his  Wife  Freedwoman  age 70 

Selnartan  Vandervcar  white  Widear  age  70 

Nancy  penBean  a Widear  white  age 47 

& 2 childeam  dautars  one  with  TUmaer  on  her 
Neck  and  has  spasames 

This  la  Tru  List  of  the  Destates  of Beat  as  lair 

as  I have  Knowlege  at  this  time 

• 

J.  B.  T. 

Mr  J.  W.  De  ForJst 

You  Will  pleas  Let  W®  Holden  have  the  Basheans 
for  theas  pearsons  & oblege  Yours  &c 

(Signed) 

M.  P.  D. 

J.  B.  T. 

P.S.  Pleas  take  those  names  off  of  Esq.  Reid's  List 
that  I gave  you  the  other  day  as  I have  them  on  this 
and  oblige 

(Signed) 

M.  P.  D. 
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has  no  provisions  and  no  money  & will  Suffer 
Verry  infirm  not  able  to  work  & is  Suffering 
left  arm  disabled  and  in  want 
Verry  Infirm  and  greatly  in  need  of  help 
infirm  & wife  Very  Sickly,  has  only  1 bushel  Corn 
& no  meat  and  his  Labor  is  not  Sufficient  to 
Support  his  famley  no  money  & no  means  to  by 
any  thing 

thinks  She  must  Suffer  without  help 
and  Verry  hard  Bun  to  git  bred 
him  Self  not  able  to  work  much  and  his  wife 
Sickly  and  now  in  want 
has  no  Com  or  meat  & is  unable  to  support  his 
famly 

Rather  Ediot  & nearly  naked  nothin  to  Eat 
has  Some  Com  no  meat— no  money 
no  provisions  nothing  to  by  with  & will  Suffer 
no  provisions  Says  Sne  is  Suffering 
Very  feeble  has  Sore  leg  & Cant  work  no  pro- 
visions 

has  no  provision  nor  not  able  to  work  mnch 
h n sen  had  any  meat  in  4 months  & litle  bred 
has  no  provisions  nor  Cant  git  for  her  work 
(Signed) 

Magistral 

QncmtiUt,  8 . C. 

On  the  30th  of  March,  1867,  an  Act  of  Con- 
gress appropriated  one  million  of  dollars  for  the 
relief  of  the  destitute  of  the  South,  to  be  dis- 
tributed under  the  supervision  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau.  On  the  15th 
of  May  I received  notice  that  five  hundred  bush- 
els of  com  had  been  consigned  to  me  by  the 
Assistant  Commissioner  at  Charleston.  At 
the  same  time  Governor  Orr  forwarded,  as  a 
gift  from  the  State  of  Maryland,  250  bushels  to 
W.  K.  Easely,  Esq.,  for  Pickens,  and  200  bush- 
els and  one  hogshead  of  bacon  to  Mr.  J.  M. 
David  for  Greenville.  As  I now  had  my  ma-  , 
chinery  of  distribution  nearly  completed  I vol- 
unteered to  take  charge  of  the  entire  issue,  and 
the  offer  was  accepted. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  foot  up  my 
lists  and  assign  a pro-rata  allowance  to  each 
beat.  The  result  of  my  calculation  amazed  and 
dismayed  me.  From  a population  of  perhaps 
forty-five  thousand  persons  I had  received  lists 
to  the  amount  of  about  one  thousand  adult  des- 
titute and  about  eighteen  hundred  children  un- 
der fourteen,  enough  to  draw,  as  one  month’s 
ration,  nineteen  hundred  bushels  of  com  and 
seven  thousand  two  hundred  pounds  of  bacon. 
To  meet  this  demand  I had  nine  hundred  and 
fifty  bushels  of  com  and  one  thousand  pounds 
of  bacon.  Fortunately  it  soon  appeared  that 
other  stores  had  been  sent  to  persons  in  Wal- 
halla  and  Pickens  Court  House  for  the  relief 
of  the  western  regiment  of  Pickens.  Thus  I 
was  only  obliged  to  supply  thirty  beats,  con- 
taining about  twenty-three  hundred  destitute. 

Stretching  my  authority  to  its  utmost  once 
more,  I issued  another  circular,  assigning  a cer- 
tain quantity  to  each  “ company,”  and  ordering 
the  magistrates  to  distribute  it.  They  were  to 
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send  wagons  to  Greenville  for  the  corn ; raise 
subscriptions  in  their  several  neighborhoods  to 
cover  the  expense  of  transportation ; issue  the 
rations  on  their  retained  copies  of  their  lists ; 
then  forward  me  a statement  of  issues.  It 
was  laying  a heavy  burden  on  them ; most  of 
them  were  farmers  and  busy  just  now  with 
their  crops;  many  of  them  hardly  knew  how 
they  could  live  until  the  next  harvest ; it  was  a 
heavy  burden,  but  it  was  lifted  manfully.  I 
shall  feel  to  the  end  of  my  life  that  I abused 
those  men,  and  that  they  deserve  my  respect 
and  praise. 

The  subscription  idea  proved  a failure,  for 
the  Southerners  are  not  accustomed  to  organ- 
ized benefaction.  Moreover,  some  hard-heart- 
ed wretches,  such  as  exist  in  all  communities, 
did  not  want  to  aid  in  the  issue,  for  the  reason 
that  it  reduced  the  market  value  of  the  con- 
tents of  their  cribs.  But  the  corn  was  all  sent 
for,  and  all,  as  I believe,  honestly  issued.  One 
distributor,  an  elderly  man  in  impoverished  cir- 
cumstances, ground  the  allowance  for  his  beat 
in  his  own  mill  in  order  to  perfect  the  charity. 
Another,  who  told  me  that  he  did  not  know 
whether  he  should  be  able  to  feed  his  family 
till  the  next  harvest,  came  thirty  miles  with  his 
own  team  to  get  the  allowance  for  his  beat. 
The  following  letter  (one  of  dozens),  from  one 
of  the*  worthiest  of  these  worthy  men,  will  show 
(together  with  some  eccentricities  of  spelling) 
the  good-will  of  the  writer  and  the  difficulties 
under  which  he  labored. 

Beat,  Greenville  Dbi.  S.  C. 

May  Slat,  1S67. 

Mid-  JWDe  Forest 
Dear  Sir 

You  will  pleas  let  Mr have  a load 

of  the  supplys  which  you  have  for  Distribution  amongst 
the  Destitute  persons  in  my  Beat  & he  will  hawl  it  up 
& deliver  it  to  me.  but  I ehall  have  to  pay  him  for 
harwling  this  first  months  Kashions  out  of  the  Com  os 
have  failed  so  far  to  make  out  a sufficient  subscrip- 
tion from  the  Citizens  to  defray  this  cxpence— but  I 
will  try  to  do  so  by  the  time  of  drawing  comes  ronnd 
again  if  I posibly  can,  but  I think  It  doubtful.  I find 
it  a vary  hard  matter  to  git  a team  & Wagon  at  this 
vary  busy  season  but  we  must  do  the  best  we  can  & 
try  to  releave  as  far  as  posible  the  starving  people  of 
the  Country,  this  is  a gloomy  day  with  the  people  of 
8 C indeed  & it  seems  that  starvation  with  jpany  is 
inevitable.  I would  like  to  see  you  personally  & I 
hope  1 will  be  able  by  next  sail  day  to  come  down. 

I am  sir  with  Respect 

your  obedient  Servant 

(8igned) 

M.  G.  D. 

Paying  the  wagoner  out  of  the  rations  was 
all  wrong ; it  was  contrary  to  the  “ army  ac- 
countability system  it  was  blasphemy  against 
the  Commissaiy-General  and  the  Third  Audit- 
or. But  with  my  plan  of  distribution,  what 
could  I do  but  wink  at  the  enormity?  The 
destitute  got  one -fifth  or  one -sixth  less  corn 
thereby;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  did  not 
walk  ten  miles  after  what  they  did  get ; and  as 
most  of  them  were  old,  or  sickly,  or  young  chil- 
dren, the  walking  was  a serious  consideration. 
I put  it  this  way : that  they  paid  the  carter  for 
his  trouble ; only  they  paid  him  in  advance  and 


en  masse.  Defying  the  Third  Auditor,  and  tak- 
ing the  risk  of  having  my  pay  stopped  and  be- 
ing reprimanded,  or  even  tried  by  court-martial, 
I got  a good  deal  of  my  transportation  done  in 
this  manner,  allowing  the  teamster  one-fifth  or 
one-sixth  of  his  load,  according  to  the  distance. 

One  resource  had  already  failed  me.  When 
my  two  hundred  and  fifty  sacks  of  com  were 
invoiced  to  me  I noticed  that  I was  called  upon 
to  receipt  for  the  com  alone,  and  I had  said  to 
myself,  The  sacks  shall  pay  for  the  cartage.  A 
few  days  later  came  an  order  to  return  the 
worthless  tow  receptacles  to  the  Assistant  Com- 
missioner. Was  there  ever  any  thing  so  irra- 
tional or  provoking?  Supposing  that  the  sacks 
had  been  given  outright,  I had  already  paid  out 
fifty  of  them  as  the  niggardly  price  of  transpor- 
tation; and  some  were  scattered  thirty  miles 
away,  behind  the  mountains  of  the  Dark  Cor- 
ner; and  some  were  twenty-five  miles  in  an- 
other direction,  amidst  the  wilds  of  Pickens. 
In  fear  of  unimaginable  punishments  I wrote 
a dozen  letters  to  reclaim  my  bags,  knowing 
that  nothing  but  those  very  bits  of  tow  would 
appease  that  ogre,  the  Commissary -General. 
People  who  have  not  been  in  the  army  can  not 
easily  imagine  the  terrorizing  influence  of  the 
“ accountability  system.”  The  result  was  that 
I only  lost  about  two  dozen  sacks,  and  that  I was 
graciously  spared  court-martial,  or  even  a rep- 
rimand. 

This  brings  me  to  the  mode  of  accounting 
for  the  com  itself.  For  this  object  a new  sys- 
tennof  papers  had  been  devised,  more  compli- 
cated and  laborious  than  any  thing  that  I had 
ever  yet  seen,  even  in  the  War  Department.  To 
give  an  idea  of  it  I exhibit  a copy  of  “ Voucher 
No.  75”  for  my  Provision  Return  of  June,  1867 ; 


CERTIFICATE  OF  APPLICANT 


Greenville  Dili.  8.  C.  Jane  7,  1867 

We,  Elizabeth  Stone,  Joseph  Heed,  Benjamin  Bowen, 
Elsie  Sandlin,  Margaret  Hawkins  <t  Elizabeth  Sizemore, 
heads  of  families  consisting  of  8 adults  <k  16  children 
under  14  years,  of  Greenville,  Diet,  of  Greenville,  and 
State  of  So.  Ca.,  do  hereby  solemnly  declare  and  upon 
our  word  of  honor  certify  that  we  are  in  absolute  need 
of  food  *'  to  prevent  starvation  and  extreme  want,** 
rendered  so  by  the  following  circumstances : Elizabeth 
Stone,  widoic,  2 children;  Joseph  Reed,  old , 2 grand- 
children it  old  wife ; Benjamin  Bowen,  GG  years,  2 small 
children,  old  wife;  Elsie  Sandlin,  widow,  5 children; 
Margaret  Hawkins,  deformed  hand,  1 child;  Elizabeth 
Sizemore,  widow;,  4 children. 


Signed  by  all  the  Applicants 


her 

Elizabeth  -f  Stone 

mark 

hie 

Joseph  + Reed 
murk 
his 

Benjamin  -f-  Bowen 

marl 

# her 

Elsie  -f*  Sandlin 

mark 

her 

Margaret  + Hawkins 

mark 

her 

Elizabeth  -f  Sizemore 

mark 


RECEIPT 

Received  of  Bvt  Maj.  J.  W.  De  Forest,  in  the  service 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  890  pounds  of  Corn, 
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issued  under  authority  of  Joint  Resolution  of  Con- 
gress, approved  March  30, 1867,  “to  prevent  starva- 
tion,” Ac. 


(Signed) 


her 

Elizabeth  + Stone 
mark 
hit 

Joseph  -f-  Reed 
mark 
hU 

Benjamin  -j-  Bowen 
mark 
bar 

Elsie  4-  Sandlin 


i)ar 

Margaret  4-  Hawkins 

mark 

bar 

Elizabeth  4-  Sizemore 
mark 


Witness  of  fsmie 

Alexander  Me  Bee , jr 


The  manuscript  portions  of  the  voucher  have 
been  designated  by  italics.  As  it  was  made 
out  in  duplicate,  it  will  be  observed  that  I had 
to  write  the  names  of  each  batch  of  recipients 
eight  times,  and  the  causes  of  their  indigence 
twice.  These  receipts  were  consolidated  month- 
ly into  an  “Abstract  of  Issue,”  showing  the 
dates  of  the  several  issues,  number  of  men, 
number  of  women,  number  of  children,  and 
number  of  pounds  of  corn.  The  abstracts  were 
then  combined  into  a “Return  of  Provisions,” 
exhibiting  the  same  footings,  also  the  number 
of  whites  and  freedpeople,  total  amount  issued, 
balance  on  hand,  etc.  The  entire  monstrosity 
would  have  pieced  together  into  sufficient  neth- 
er garments  for  that  Dutchman  who  bought  the 
island  of  Manhattan  by  covering  it  with  his 
breeches.  As  I scribbled  over  these  acres  of 
vouchers,  and  footed  up  number  of  men,  num- 
ber of  women,  number  of  children,  etc.,  etc.,  I 
decided  that  the  Romans  conquered  the  world 
because  they  had  no  paper,  and  wished  that  we 
had  one  of  them  at  the  head  of  the  War  De- 
partment. It  must  be  observed  that  while 
making  my  returns  for  one  month,  I had  to 
go  on  with  my  issues  for  the  next,  rearranging 
supplementary  lists  from  the  magistrates,  and 
listening  to  the  babble  of  suffering  or  humbug- 
ging applicants.  The  result  personally  was  a 
loss  of  fifteen  pounds  and  a fit  of  illness. 

Now  why  did  General  Howard,  a benevolent 
man  and  admirable  officer,  overwhelm  his  sub- 
ordinates with  such  an  exaggerated  amount  of 
labor,  and  cause  such  delay  in  the  transmission 
of  food  to  persons  who  were  supposed  to  be  on 
the  verge  of  starvation?  The  answer  is  that 
the  General  himself  is  terrorized  by  the  account- 
ability system ; he  wanted  to  show  his  superiors 
that  he  had  not  speculated  on  his  corn,  and  that 
the  proper  persons  had  received  it.  It  is  my 
belief  that  every  military  officer  who  is  perma- 
nently responsible  for  government  stores  has  his 
life  shortened  a year  or  two  thereby. 

My  grand  total  of  issue  was  1325  bushels  of 
corn  and  1000  pounds  of  bacon,  distributed 
among  1666  poor  persons,  of  whom  813  were 
white  and  853  colored,  including  193  men,  411 
women,  and  1062  children.  A far  larger  re- 
sult could  have  been  attained  but  for  the  su- 
perfluous minuteness  of  the  accounting  papers. 
Vol.  XXXVII. —No.  217.— F 
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As  things  were,  it  was  a matter  of  pride  to  me 
that  I had  done  so  much  without  a clerk  or 
soldier,  and  with  only  the  willing  aid  of  citi- 
zens. The  manual  distribution  of  the  rations 
for  Greenville  Court  House,  a worrying  job  of 
three  days’  duration,  was  performed  by  a mer- 
chant of  the  village,  assisted  by  a volunteer 
clerk  or  two  from  other  establishments.  The 
clerk  of  the  freight  agent  at  the  railroad  sta- 
tion gave  out  over  two  hundred  sacks  of  corn 
to  persons  presenting  my  orders. 

So  far  as  I know  I was  the  only  Bureau  agent 
who  tried  this  method  of  issue.  Other  officers 
collected  no  lists  of  destitute*  and  sent  no  loads 
to  the  farming  precincts,  but  sat  in  their  offices, 
and,  aided  by  a clerk  and  a soldier  or  tw'o,  gave 
out  com  to  the  struggling  crowds  which  cane 
for  it,  filling  up  applications  and  taking  receipts 
as  they  made  the  deliveries.  They  fed  the 
strong  and  impudent  vagrants  who  could  march 
twenty  miles,  and  I fed  the  old,  weakly,  and  in- 
fantile, whose  destitution  was  guaranteed  by  re- 
spectable neighbors.  Theirs  was  the  official 
method,  and  mine  wa»  not.  Every  time  that 
I think  of  my  humane  and  effective  com  dis- 
tribution I wonder  that  I was  not  fined,  or  rep- 
rimanded, or  court-martialed,  and  rejoice  over 
my  escape  from  the  Commissary-General  and 
the  Third  Auditor. 

I found  that  whenever  I undertook  to  issue 
without  the  guidance  of  citizens  I was  pretty 
sure  to  be  imposed  upon.  For  instance,  three 
44  low  down”  fellows  from  Pickens  District  ob- 
tained eighteen  bushels  of  com,  on  the  score 
of  having  starving  families,  handed  it  over  to  a 
distiller  for  whisky,  and  went  on  a three  weeks’ 
bender.  I could  do  no  more  than  report  the 
still  to  the  United  States  revenue  officer,  and 
have  the  proprietor  (a  woman)  fined  for  carry- 
ing on  her  business  without  a license.  Even 
the  magistrates  confessed  to  me  that  they  were 
sometimes  deceived.  Yet  they  were  scrupu- 
lously careful ; some  of  them  scarcely  gave  out 
a full  ration  to  a single  applicant ; to  doubtful 
cases  they  issued  by  the  half-bushel  and  the 
peck.  One  man  made  eighty  bushels  answer 
for  eighty-one  adults  and  one  hundred  and 
thirty-six  children,  when  a full  month’s  ration 
would  have  been  one  hundred  and  forty-seven 
bushels.  Even  in  reporting  the  destitute  to 
me  the  magistrates  were  particular  to  desig- 
nate such  persons  as  had  dubious  claims  to 
charity.  I remember  crossing  out  one  negro 
who  was  described  as  “fond  of  his  gun,”  and 
various  women  whose  characters  were  spoken 
of  as  not  fit  for  close  inspection. 

My  summary  of  the  distribution  of  1867  is, 
that  it  did  good  and  harm  in  equal  proportions. 

It  alleviated  a considerable  amount  of  suffer- 
ing, prevented  possibly  a few  cases  of  starva- 
tion, seduced  many  thousands  of  people  from 
work,  and  fostered  a spirit  of  idleness  and  beg- 
gary. Except  under  the  pressure  of  mortal 
famine,  it  will  not  do  to  run  the  risk  of  letting 
com  fall  into  the  hands  of  a large  class  who 
“never  did  a lick  of  work,”  and  of  another 
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large  class  who  only  “try  to  git,  seem  it’s  a 
gwine.”  It  would  be  well  to  feed  impoverished 
and  helpless  gentlewomen,  soldiers*  widows  and 
orphans,  aged  and  infirm  freedmen,  if  it  could 
be  done  Without  also  feeding  a horde  of  vicious 
vagrants  who  never  will  labor  until  they  are 
starved  into  it. 

But  Bureau  officers,  as  I have  discovered  by 
conscientious  and  unavailing  effort,  can  not  es- 
cape imposition;  and  the  mere  fact  of  public1 
distribution,  whether  general  or  not,  demoral- 
izes a large  population  already  accustomed  to 
gratuities.  If  assistance  is  given  to  Southern 
paupers  it  seems  to  me  that  it  should  be  through 
the  alms-houses,  for  then  the  benefaction  would 
be  under  the  supervision  of  men  who  know  their 
n^ghborhoods,  and,  moreover,  only  the  supreme- 
ly wretched  are  willing  to  apply  to  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  poor.  Of  course  even  this  mode 
of  charity  would  be  liable  to  misuse  and  corrup- 
tion. On  the  whole,  I am  disposed  to  say — 
No  more  distributions ! 

So  obvious  were  the  abuses  of  the  issue  of 
1867  that  the  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  has 
decided  to  furnish  no  more  provisions  except 
to  persons  who  will  show  guarantees  that  they 
will  plant  for  themselves,  and  plant  a reasona- 
ble proportion  of  corn.  This  severe  but  effect- 
ive system  takes  no  account,  it  will  be  observed, 
of  the  people  who  have  no  land  and  no  credit 
to  hire  land. 

If  these  classes — the  low  downers — the  Sim- 
monses and  Lovengoods — must  still  be  aided, 
let  them  be  furnished,  not  with  gratuitous  hog 
and  hominy,  but  with  work.  There  are  roads 
to  be  mended,  etc. ; and  if  the  States  of  the 
South  have  no  funds,  the  General  Government 
might  make  advances,  to  be  repaid  With  inter- 
est. It  seems  to  me  also  that  the  Southerners 
should  be  allowed  and  encouraged  to  pass  se- 
vere vagrant  laws,  even  if  thereby  some  lazy 
“men  and  brethren’*  should  be  forced  to  labor 
for  the  public  benefit. 

I can  propose  no  other  rational  measures  for 
directly  benefiting  the  Simmonses  and  the  Lov- 
engoods. 

“It  would  be  hard  on  their  snouts,  but  it 
would  be  Root,  hog,  or  die.** 

Or  shall  we  leave  them  to  the  operation  of 
the  law  of  “ natural  selection?** 

In  other  words,  “The  devil  take  the  hind- 
most.” 


THE  NEW  TIMOTHY  * 
flart  Second. 

I. 

WITH  something  more  than  the  power  of 
an  Afrit  let  us  seize  upon  this  Mr. 
Charles  Wall,  transport  him  back  through  the 
air  to  a date  three  months  or  so  before  the 
slaying  of  the  bear,  and  to  the  d^pdt,  a thou- 
sand miles  north  of  all  that,  where  he  sits  wait- 
ing for  the  train. 


* Continued  from  the  March  Number. 


He  must  be  thoroughly  chilled,  for,  unbut- 
toning his  over-coat,  he  takes  the  little  demon 
of  a stove  completely  to  his  bosom,  so  to  speak, 
warming  himself  with  all  its  heat.  Well 
thawed  at  last,  he  glances  around  the  room  to 
find  that  there  is  nothing,  not  even  an  obsolete  * 
map  on  the  walls,  worth  looking  at.  So  he 
ifoes  traveling  back  again,  with  his  feet  on  the 
iron  hearth,  over  the  twenty  very  cold  miles  of 
hack  riding  just  accomplished.  He  is  back 
again  in  the  front  pew  of  the  village  church. 
The  body  by  whom  he  is  there  and  then  to  be 
authorized  to  preach  are  very  much  pressed  for 
time,  and  so  the  process  is  somewhat  unlike 
what,  for  years  now,  he  had  pictured  to  himself 
it  would  be.  Three  pews  there  are  of  candi- 
dates direct  from  a course  in  College  and  Sem- 
inary ; quite  a mass,  and  examined  in  the  mass. 

“Charles  Wall!*’  and  that  person  takes  in 
turn  his  stand  upon  the  lower  step  of  the  pulpit, 
painfully  too  narrow  for  the  purpose.  First,  a 
Latin  composition.  A world  of  time,  an  eter- 
nity of  pains,  he  has  taken  with  it;  but  he 
reads  it  rapidly,  sonorously,  to  show,  in  an  in- 
cidental way,  how  familiar  he  is  with  that  lan- 
guage. Ten  sentences  only,  Cicero  warming 
to  his  work,  when  the  chairman  of  the  body 
nods  to  him  Enough!  The  candidate  differs 
from  him  decidedly,  but  yields.  Next,  the 
first  paragraph  of  a critical  exercise  upon  an 
appointed  passage  of  Scripture.  Then,  a few 
rapid  sentences  from  still  a third  species  of  ex- 
ercise. After  this,  the  first  page  of  his  first 
sermon.  That  sermon ! The  choicest  paper, 
the  blackest  possible  ink,  the  intensest  prepara- 
tion! All  of  this  the  body  will  be  eager  to 
hear.  Alas,  no ! There  is,  however,  a pecul- 
iar emphasis  in  the  “That  will  do,  Sir!’*  of 
the  chairman.  At  the  instant  it  indicated  to 
the  candidate  a profound  satisfaction  in  the 
sermon ; afterward  he  is  not  so  sure. 

His  Rubicon  passed,  interest  in  the  examin- 
ation of  the  rest  is  singularly  lessened;  he 
yawns  and  sympathizes  with  the  examining 
body.  All  of  the  candidates,  at  last,  are  re- 
quested to  retire : are  requested  to  return.  A 
holier  feeling  fills  the  house.  Certain  solemn 
questions  are  asked,  and  answered  from  the 
very  heart.  Then,  in  the  hushed  silence,  the 
oldest  minister  present  offers  a prayer  which 
Jjows  the  head  of  each  to  the  very  bosom.  A 
short,  impressive  charge  is  given,  and  the  can- 
didates leave  the  church  authorized  by  a de- 
nomination than  which  none  stands  higher  on 
earth  to  preach. 

For  one,  Charles  Wall  stands  outside  the 
building  with  a breathless  feeling,  landed  there, 
as  by  an  instant  leap  from  boyhood,  a man! 
At  this  point  in  his  reflections  our  traveler  takes 
his  elaborate  exercises  from  his  carpet-bag,  and 
dropping  them  into  the  stove,  hears  them  roar- 
ing up  the  pipe  with  keen  enjoyment. 

“ Something  better  than  all  that,  my  boy!’* 
he  says,  and  aloud.  Thorwaldsen  the  sculptor, 
you  know,  wept  at  the  cold  feet  of  his  finished 
Christ,  wept  to  find  himself  unable  to  improve 
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line  or  limb  thereof ; wept,  knowing  from  this  whether  such  a social  chasm  should  have 
that  he  could  never  surpass  it  I yawned  between  teacher  and  pupil,  remem- 

No  train  yet.  He  puts  iriore  wood  into  the  bering  none  such  between  the  Teapher  and  His 
stove,  as  into  a locomotive,  and  goes  journeying  disciples ; very  wrong,  and  therefore  we  will 
back,  with  his  feet  against  it,  still  further  into  not  mention  it ! 

the  past ; re-entering  the  Seminary  left  a day  No  train ! And  so  he  recalls  the  hours  spent, 
or  two  before,  setting  out  to  retread  its  course,  as  in  a dissecting-room,  upon  truths  hitherto 
he  faces  the  class  with  which  he  came  out.  * A held  unexamined  and  as  matters  of  course  ; 
dyspeptic  regiment  they  are!  Pale  cheeks, < hours  almost  painful,  yet  leaving  him  satisfied 
* slouching  shoulders,  ungainly  bearing,  clothing  of  evangelical  doctrine  as  of  a system  whose 
not  underbrushed  nor  overnew.  Those  igno-  Maker  is  indeed  God.  Those  impecunious 
rant  Greeks  of  two  thousand  years  ago  trained  students,  too ! He  sees  again  that  poor  fellow 
their  youth  for  the  active  duties  of  life  by*  a starving  his  leanness  leaner  upon  crackers  and 
course  which  developed  and  strengthened  body  cheese  in  his  room.  That  other,  shivering  at 
and  mind.  His  Seminary  course  is  admirably  his  Hebrew  the  winter  through,  his  entire  ward- 
adapted  to  reverse  that  heathenish  plan.  As  robe  on  for  warmth,  his  bed-covering  on  over 
these  youth  are  intended  only  for  ministers  of  that ; no  wood  if  he  had  a stove,  and  no  stove 
the  gospel,  you  know,  a business  so  much  less  if  he  had  wood;  with  more  of  Satan  in  him  than 
exhausting  to  brain  and  muscle,  so  infinitely  he  dreamed  of,  in  concealing  wants  which  would 
less  important  than  that  of,  say,  Alcibiades  or  have  been  joyfully  supplied. 

Pericles,  it  makes  no  difference ! The  nights  in  the  Seminary  chapel  return 

Therefore  not  a man  of  his  class  has  swum  a again.  There  stands,  poor  Lewis,  say,  at  the 
stroke,  ridden  a horse,  taken  a ten-foot  leap,  desk  delivering  to  his  make-believe  church  his 
alas,  when  ? Caring  for  the  soul,  rather  over-  make-believe  sermon  of  ten  minutes ; the  quill 
caring  than  otherwise  for  the  mind,  as  far  as  of  the  presiding  professor  beside  him,  writing 
possible  the  very  existence  of  the  body  is  ig-  down  each  defect  in  matter  or  manner  as  it  oc- 
nored.  Sawed  wood  ? Yes. — Dumb  bells  ? curs,  with  a scratching  terribly  distinct  to  the 
Oh  yes ; and  gone  through  in  set  doses  at  set  speaker,  whom  the  fiction  supposed  to  be  prench- 
times. — Walks?  Yes,  again;  and  with  your  ing  the  gospel.  The  criticising  of  the  sermon, 
fellow-student,  arguing  every  step  of  the  way  when  over,  by  the  congregation,  led  by  the  pro- 
upon  the  last  theme  of  the  class-room-r-only  a fessor  from  his  ample  memoranda — a criticising 
peripatetic  variety  of  constant  study.  Mora-  so  incongruous  with  the  matter  of  the  sermon, 
ing,  noon,  night,  midnight,  daybreak : at  it  so  hilarious  to  ail  save  the  one  undergoing  the 
again,  study,  study,  only  study  ! same ! There  were  the  jokes,  too,  of  that  one 

The  business  of  these  is  with  human  nature,  of  the  venerated  professors  who  i could  j*ke,  dis- 
and from  exactly  that  are  they  quarantined  for  charged  with  prim  precision  from  his  desk ; the 
years.  Hough,  roaring  human  nature ; cheat-  laughter  thereat  ricochetting  all  along  the  line 
ing,  swearing,  gambling,  drinking,  sinning  with  of  eaters  at  dinner  thereafter, 
all  its  force  the  world  over.  Or  smooth  and  Those  sermons  on  Sabbath,  too,  by  the  pro- 
silent  human  nature;  sinning  in  deeper  and  fessors  in  turn,  closely  read  from  MS., but  With 
deadlier  fashion  eveiy  where!  Manacled,  just  solemn  injunction  understood  that  no  student 
at  the  formative  period  of  life,  in  books,  lec-  there  was  ever  to  read  his  sermon,  wiien  he  came 
tures,  exercises,  examinations,  as  in  fetters  felt  to  preach,  on  any  account  whatever.  There 
even  in  sleep!  From  his  cell  in  his  four-story  was  that  rage  for  punning,  also,  which,  begin- 
bastile  very  faintly  indeed  did  the  student  hear  ning  with  one  student,  infected  all  the  rest — a 
even  the  distant  munnur  of  the  great  w’orld  real  mental  disease,  a grotesque  reaction  from 
which  he  is  in  express  training  there  to  influ-  severe  study,  a moral  measles!  The  afternoon 
ence  and  utterly  change ! There  is  that  refec-  prayers  in  chapel,  too,  the  voice  of  so  many 
tory ! Long  tables  lined  with  students,  never  men  swelling  the  deep  bass ; the  special  sup- 
tho  face  of  a woman  or  the  voice  of  a child ; plication  thereafter  for  grace  against  intcllect- 
thrice  a day  only  students  at  the  .necessary  duty  ual  self-conceit ! And  there  was — » 

of  eating  biwn  Boston  crackers,  one  each  The  train!  Carpet-bag  in  hand  our  hero 
meal,  three  a day,  twenty-one  a w'eek,  ninety  a hurries  along  the  cars,  peering  in  at  the  win- 
month,  say  eight  hundred  and  ten  a session — dows.  The  expected  friend  grasps  him  from 
our  traveler  eats  them  all  over  again  backward  the  steps  and  draws  him  aboard.  Burleson  his 
in  m emery ! name — Edward  Burleson — and  he  is  able  to  do 

His  professors  there,  too ; learned,  devoted,  it,  so  strong  he  is,  so  fresh  and  handsome, 
surpassed  by  none  living  or  dead.  It  is  not  Seated  beside  him,  his  luggage  deposited  be- 
theirfaultif  the  all-compelling  institution,  stead-  nenth  his  seat,  our  student  (he  had  forgotten 
ily,  insensibly  contracting  its  walls  upon,  them,  himself  for  an  instant)  becomes  suddenly  very 
had  made  them-  **+ 1 ^ rather  than  Lu-  grave  and  deliberate.  Since  he  has  parted 

thers.  As  the  hing,  you  know,  from  his  friend  has  he  not  become  a clergyman  ? 

to  a pastor ; os  y tee  a man  most  He  doesn’t  realize  it  himself  yet,  but  he  must 

by  instructing  him  v,  e desk,  and  not  impress  it  on  his  friend.  He  must  be  vejy 

with  his  hand  in  you.  irse  it  was  all  careful  indeed,  now,  what  he  says  or  does, 

right.  It  was  wrong  in  o-a  hero  to  doubt  Burleson  wonders  a moment,  understands  it  ail, 
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“Pshaw!”  he  says,  to  himself;  “what  do  I 
care?  Home!  Going  home!  And  I wonder 
whether  poor  Anna — yes,  and  how  fat  has  Bu£ 
got  by  this  time — ” 

The  train  rushes  southward  with  them.  The 
fireman  can  not  cram  too  much  pine  into  the 
furnace,  the  engineer  can  not  turn  on  too  much 
steam ! Let  the  wheels  turn,  they  bear  these 
two,  and  side  by  side,  toward  the  beginning  of 
their  lives ! 

* n. 

“You  remind  me  of  Mr.  Merkes,  Charles,” 
says  Mr.  Wall’s  uncle  to  him  at  breakfast  the 
Sabbath  morning  after  this,  and  at  home  again. 
“He  comes  over  here  to  Hoppleton  to  assist 
me  at  a communion.  Sunday  morning  he  is 
sure  to  be  unwell.  ‘ Have  a cup  of  hot  water, 
with  sugar  and  peppermint,  Brother  Merkes,’ 
I say  to  him.  ‘No,  Brother  Wall/  he  always 
replies,  shaking  his  head.  ‘It  will  do  me  no 
good.  My  bowels  are  always  disordered  when 
I have  to  preach,  always !'  I do  hope,  Charles,” 
the  uncle  adds,  “ that  you  will  not  be  one  of 
those  invalid  folks.  P do  like  a man  to  be 
strong,  hearty,  happy  in  the  service  of  his  Mas- 
ter. II a*' e another  slice  of  this  beef?  help 
yourself  to  the  toast!”  and  he  continues  his 
own  meal  with  thd  zest  of  health  and  cheerful- 
ness. 

“ Mr.  Merkes,  Merkes,”  replies  the  nephew. 
“ I can  just  remember  him.  Tall,  is  he  not, 
Sir,  thin,  rather  sour,  I mean  sorrowful  ? The 
one,  yes,  that  had  that  trouble  with  his  church 
at  Canfield  ?” 

“ YA.  He  has  charge  over  here,  just  now,  of 
the  Likens  church.  Never  mind  Mr.  Merkes,” 
continues  the  uncle,  who  is  the  exact  opposite 
of  that  gentleman ; “ eat  your  breakfast.  This 
is  M>me  of  your  cousin’s  best  cooked  rice.  Why 
win  people  cook  it  into  a mush  ? See  how  sepa- 
rate the  grains  are !” 

Once  more  up-stairs  and  over  that  sermon ; 
once  again,  for  Mr.  Wall  the  younger  is  to 
preach  to-day  his  first  sermon.  “Yes,  and 
once  again,  if  I have  time,”  he  is  saying  when 
he  is  called  down  stairs,  lime  to  go  to  church. 
His  uncle  and  aunt  have  already  gone.  His 
cousin  Laura  gone  even  before  them.  John 
will  walk  with  him.  It  is  very  well ; any  other 
one  must  be  talked  to  as  he  goes,  and  he  wants 
td  think. 

So  she  walks  beside  him,  for  that  is  her  sex, 
even  if  John  is  her  name ; sober  as  he,  a vast 
deal  more  erect,  in  her  brown  dress,  her  face 
worth  a look,  at  least  from  any  other  than  a 
youth  on  his  way  to  preach  his  first  sermon. 
But  it  was  something  odd  that  of  all  the  world 
she  should  have  been  the  one  to  have  accom- 
panied him  on  that  walk — it  seemed  so,  looking 
back  upon  it  afterward.  For  her  sex  it  was  a 
wonder  she  kept  silence  so  long.  It  was  not 
until  they  were  in  sight  of  kis  uncle’s  church 
that  she  spoke — 

« “ Charles,  please—” 

“Well,  John,  what  is  it?” 

“Would  you  like — I beg  your  pardon — my 


idea  about  preaching?”  Very  modestly  said, 
though. 

“Your  idea — ” He  had  wrought  himself 
into  quite  a frame  of  mind.  He  was  going  not 
only  to  preach  his  first  sermon,  but  a very  re- 
markable sermon ! Her  idea!  Little  did  she 
know  of  w hat  a sublime  thing  it  was  to  preach, 
at  least  as  he  was  going  to  preach ! Did  ever 
> a girl  speak  so  to  Summerfield,  say,  on  his  way 
to  church ! 

“ It  is  only  if  I was  going  to  preach  I would 
try  to  feel  as  if  I was  going  into  a room  to  talk 
to  some  friends  there  about  religion.  Very  sol- 
emn, but — but — as  if  it  was  only  talking  to  them. 

That  is  the  way  your  uncle  does.” 

He  can  excuse  her.  True,  she  had  heard 
preaching,  but  never  any  great  orator  or  preach- 
er ! Little  she  imagined  the  grandeur,  the  sub- 
limity— 

But  they  are  at  the  church.  And  no  crowd 
around  it  unable  to  get  admittance ! We  here- 
with patent  the  profound  discovery  that  of  ail 
men  the  sensitive  man  meets  most  things  to 
bother  him.  Mr.  Wall  treads,  as  he  goes  down 
the  aisle,  leaving  John  to  her  fate,  upon  the 
rich  and  sweeping  dress  of  a lady  just  before 
him.  She  turns,  and,  of  all  ladies  living,  it  is 
Miss  Louisiana  Mills ! Him  his  sermon  ballasts 
from  utter  upset.  Exactly  the  same  person  he 
had  left  her  those  years  ago ; only  so  very  much 
larger ! 

But  he  is  with  his  uncle  in  the  pulpit.  There 
is  the  congregation  before  him  like  a pool  rip- 
pling in  the  sun,  painfully  aware  of  it  under  his 
drooped  eyelids.  Now,  if  he  could  only  have 
looked  fair  and  square  at  them,  a man  about  to 
speak  to  men  and  women  merely ! Little  is  he 
conscious  of  the  services  going  before.  At  last 
his  uncle  wraves  his  hand  to  him  to  proceed,  and 
he  rises  and  takes  his  text. 

But  Mr.  Wall  will  please  wait  one  moment 
while  wfe  turn  suddenly  around  upon  you,  dear 
reader.  Suppose  yourself  put  to  hard  study  at 
college  from  sixteen  to  twenty,  all  motives  of 
earth  and  heaven  bearing  upon  you  till  you 
grudge  an  instant's  attention  to  that  beast  your 
body  beyond*  what  is  essential  to  keeping  it 
upon  its  legs  and  going  beneath  the  severe  rid- 
ing of  mind  and  soul.  And  suppose  a continu- 
ation of  this  process  from  say  twenty  to  twen- 
ty-three or  four,  at  a theological  seminary; 
studies  doubled  in  intensity  both  from  their 
deepening  nature  and  your  intensified  motives ; 
associations  still  almost  exclusively  with  stu- 
dents, aud  students  only.  Is  there  no  light 
herein  upon  the  fact  that  clergymen  are  in- 
valids to  a degree  left  to  your  own  observa- 
tion to  decide  ? Scholars  ? yes,  and  able  the- 
ologians. But  how  about  them  as  men  whose 
work  is  to  get  nearest  of  all  men  to  other  men 
for  God  ? If  yon  happen  to  be  in  some  frontier 
town  when  a preacher  arrives  there  fresh  from 
such  a course,  please  see  for  yourself,  and  if 
you  find  such  a man  in  close  and  cordial  influ- 
ence with  the  mosses,  write  me,  and  these  words 
will  be  eaten  with  pleasure ! 
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At  leprae,  this  Mr.  Wall,  with  his  congrega- 
tion ? For  six  years  he  had  hardly  ever  even 
seen  other  than  students  and  professors ! He 
is  earnest  enough,  makes  plenty  of  gestures,  but 
it  is  aU  mechanical.  He  is  not  speaking  to  men 
and  women — he  is  “delivering  a discourse.’' 
Starting  above  the  people,  he  keeps  above  them 
all  through ; with  side-trains  of  thought  while 
keeping  the  discourse  in  the  condition  of  being 
delivered:  “I  wonder,  how  I am  preaching!” 
“How  do  they  like  that  idea!”  “What  does 
my  uncle  here  behind  me  think  of  my  sermon !” 
Built  like  a barrel-organ,  every  wheel  and  tooth 
in  exact  place,  this  sermon  of  his,  so  that  he  keeps 
the  crank  going,  he  can  say  to  himself : “ Three 
pages  gone,  fives,  ten ! Suppose  I should  turn 
two  leaves  at  once,  what  would  I do?  Sup- 
pose Louisiana  Mills  was  to  faint,  must  I keep 
going  on?” 

The  people  are  very  attentive,  looking  at 
him  as  at  a performer  doing  something,  with 
no  more  reference  to  what  he  is  saying  than  he 
has  himself!  Very  earnest,  gestures  multiply- 
ing like  the  revolutions  of  a fly-wheel  as  the 
steam  gets  up,  all  purely  mechanical!  Dis- 
tressingly conscious  of  this  too.  His  sermon  is 
the  sleigh  in  which  he  is  driving,  the  congrega- 
tion being  the  snow  beneath.  He  can  not  get 
out  of  his  sermon  and  at  the  people  to  save  his 
life  I He  can  no  more  draw  rein  than  could 
John  Gilpin.  And  now  the  end  of  his  sermon 
begins  to  terrify  him  ; it  is  nearer  every  page, 
and  there  must  be  a smash  up  then ! He  grasp 
and  sway  his  congregation ! It  and  his  seiv 
mon  have  complete  mastery  of  him  instead — 
poor  fellow.  It  is  a sort  of  bitter  relief  to  find 
himself  seated,  dripping  with  perspiration  in  a 
corner  of  the  pulpit,  his  uncle  closing  the  serv- 
ices ! 

How  he  dreaded  and  shrank  from  the  con- 
gregation ! It  is  a force,  a sort  of  monster. . And 
it  is  only  good  Mr.  Ramsey,  old  Mrs.  Robbins, 
sorrowful  Mr.  Ewing,  rollicking  young  Hyson, 
the  dry-goods  clerk ; cheery  Mr.  Mack,  the  cab- 
inet-maker; poor  Mrs.  Marston,  in  mourning  for 
her  little  Kate;  M ‘Clarke,  to  whom  all  ser- 
mons were  alike,  so  that  they  did  not  take  up 
too  much  of  the  time  from  the  singing,  which 
he  led ; Mr.  Burleson,  the  banker ; Mrs.  Bur- 
leson, stately  and  still ; Anna  Burleson,  some- 
what overdressed,  and  having  reference  to  the 
unmarried  youth  present;  Edward  Burleson, 
whose  face  the  preacher  had  avoided  as  a man 
bearing  powder  would  a torch ; Bug,  the  very 
fat  pet  of  the  Burlesons,  wide  awake  during  the 
first  third  of  the  service,  fast  asleep  and  held 
from  rolling  off  the  seat  only  by  the  steady  hold 
of  her  mother  in  the  puckers  of  her  dress  dur- 
ing the  rest.  Oh  yes ! and  Josiah  Evers,  who 
affected  skepticism  as  one  does  the  wearing  of 
a neck-tie  of  a fashion  later  than  known  to 
common  folks.  Issells,  too,  the  miserable  tai- 
lor, had  dropped  into  an  extreme  comer,*  sad- 
ly soured,  poor  Issells,  against  all  the  universe 
in  general  and  religion  in  particular ; Moody, 
too,  the  hotel-keeper,  and  all  the  rest 


His  uncle  is  qs  genial  as  usual;  that  is  all. 
His  aged  aunt  only  says,  “ My  dear  boy,  and  I 
have  heard  you  preach!”  as  he  assists  her  up 
the  steps  on  the  return  home.  As  to  John,  not 
caring  to  look  at  her  too  closely,  the  new  min- 
ister is  conscious  of  a retention  about  her  lips, 
a kind  of  guardedness  about  her  eyes.  Some 
positive  relief,  however,  he  finds  in  slipping  his 
sermon,  immediately  on  entering  his  room,  into 
the  fire ! 

IH. 

“Stuff  and  nonsense!”  says  Mr.  Burleson 
senior  at  his  dinner-table  the  some  day.  “ ‘ In 
the  teeth  of  clenched  antagonisms,’  wasn't  that 
it?  ‘Pinnacled  upon  the  dim  eminences  of 
holy  communings  with  heaven!'  ‘Drinking 
nepenthy,'  or  something  of  the  sort.  ‘ Garland- 
ed with  glory.'  And  his  uncle  such  a sensible 
man ! What  is  ‘ Osphodel  ?'  ” 

“ Asphodel,  father,”  replies  his  son  Edward, 
fresher  from  college.  “But  only  let  me — ” 

“ Suppose  I was  to  make  an  address  of  that 
sort  to  our  bank  directors;  or  to  the  people 
about  our  Air  Line  Road ; even  about  temper- 
ance ! Sing  them  a sort  of  song  from  paper ! 
Religion  i»  unreal  enough  already  without  mak- 
ing it  more  so  by  preaching  of  that  sort!” 

“ Oh,  I like  him  tho  muth,”  says  Bug  at  this 
juncture.  “ He  preathed  tho  like  thinging 
by-baby,  I thlept  all  the  time ! ’* 

And  all  that  Edward  can  plead  for  his  friend 
is,  that  he  will  outgrow  and  overcome  in  time 
his  seminary  training.  “ I only  wish  I had  his 
purpose  and — you  know  I’m  no  Christian,”  he 
adds ; “ but  I thought  God  helped  people  that 
are — taught  them !” 

“I’ll  warrant  Edward’s  success  at  the  bar,” 
says  his  mother,  as  her  handsome  son  conclud- 
ed an  earnest  defense  of  his  friend. 

As  to  Mr.  Burleson  senior,  what  is  the  use 
of  merely  saying  that  he  is  as  practical  and 
methodical  in  his  religion  as  he  is  in  his  bank 
business  and  every  thing  else?  Better  illus- 
trate it  thus : When  he  united  with  the  church 
good  Mr.  Ramsey  was  church  collector.  Never 
a pore  popular  pastor  than  Mr.  Wall  the  uncle, 
yet  never  a more  painful  duty  than  that  of  col- 
lecting, in  that  region,  the  pastor’s  salary.  As 
a cross  Mr.  Ramsey  accepted  the  duty,  and  to- 
ward the  close  of  each  quarter  his  supplica- 
tions for  aid  in  bearing  his  cross  were  touching- 
ly fervent.  Nothing  did  he  dislike  more  heart- 
ily than  this  collecting  of  church-dues,  nothing 
did  he  do  more  faithfully.  He  approached 
each  subscriber  to  the  salary  with  a deprecatory 
air,  anticipated  objection  and  excuse,  seeing  it 
coming  in  the  eyes  of  the  subscriber  long  be- 
fore it  reached  the  lips.  He  imagined  that 
faces  waxed  gloomy  at  his  very  approach.  Yet 
his  pastor  must  be  paid!  If,  like  other  and 
less  devoted  martyrs,  Mr.  Ramsey  was  not 
drawn  and  hung,  he  certainly  was  quartered 
most  cruelly!  The  discipline  was  deepening 
his  piety,  but  shortening  his  days.  His  hair 
was  thinning  and  whitening,  his  brow  wrink- 
ling, his  step  faltering,  under  the  heavy  cross. 
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The  Monday  after  joining  the  church  Mr.  Bur- 
leson senior  takes  Mr.  Ramsey’s  office  in  hand. 

“ A church  is  as  much  a corporation  as  an 
insurance  company  or  a bank;  its  pecuniary 
business  must  be  managed  in  exactly  the  same 
way.”  He  not  only  says  but  does  it,  and  Mr. 
Ramsey  is  evidently  growing  younger  every 
day. 

“ 111  tell  you,  Ned,  just  when  111  acknowl- 
edge that  your  friend  has  got  sterling  sense,” 
this  practical  father  now  remarks  the  same  night* 
after  supper,  as  he  brushes  away  the  crumbs  to 
make  place  for  the  large  Bible  on  the  table. 

“When  will  that  be,  father?” 

“ The  day  he  is  married  to  Louisiana  Mills !” 

“ Oh,  father,  how  can  you  say  so !”  is  the  ex- 
clamation of  Anna  the  daughter,  some  thirty 
years  or  so  the  senior  of  Bug.  Somewhat  ve- 
hement, too.  But  the  mantle-clock  strikes  six 
sharp,  insisting  blows  as  she  exclaims.  Punc- 
tual to  a second  the  father  reads  from  the  open 
volume  twenty  verses  exactly,  and  afterward 
offers  a prayer  of  concise  acknowledgments  of 
the  precise  mercies  received,  with  specific  state- 
ment of  others  still  needed.  Mr.  Burleson  is 
humble  and  sincere  ; but  prayer,  too/  is  a busi- 
ness transaction ! 

“Why,  father,  how  strange!  Louisiana 
Mills!”  Miss  Anna  continues,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  parenthesis  of  family  worship,  and 
much  more  protest  to  the  same  effect.  Mrs. 
Burleson  leaves  the  room  during  it  in  stately 
displeasure. 

“ What  is  it  to  you,  Nan  ?”  her  father  adds, 
in  a tone  which  conveys  unpleasant  meaning. 
He  has  taken  up  the  Missionary  Magazine  re- 
t^ened  for  Sabbath  reading  in  his  hand,  which 
turns  instinctively  to  the  pages  of  donations, 
and  he  glances  up  the  column  of  figures,  as  he 
speaks,  to  see  if  the  treasurer  is  correct. 

“ Me!  Nothing  tor  me,”  says  Miss  Anna. 
But  she  proceeds  to  tell  her  father  that  Loui- 
siana is  too  rich  and  too  lazy,  and  too  beautiful 
and  too  fond  of  dress,  and  too  much  of  a Yast 
deal  more  than  we  can  record. 

Whereupon  her  brother  explains  that  Loui- 
siana is  of  the  exact  style  of  woman  to  which  a 
student  would  react  from  severe  study.  Be- 
sides, she  is  merely  an  ideal ; Mr.  Wall  know- 
ing as  little  really  about  her  as  he  does  of  any 
other  human  being,  especially  of  her  sex. 
“Miss  Loo  Mills,”  he  adds,  in  conclusion, 
“is  at  once  the  most  perfectly  beautiful  and 
absolutely  silly  individual  I ever  knew!” 

“Louisiana  is  an  excellent  girl,”  begins  his 
sister  Anna,  not  at  all  displeased  at  part,  at 
least,  of  her  brother’s  remark. 

“She’s  my  Mith  Loo,”  interrupts  Bug  just 
then.  “ She’s  tho  thoft  and  fat  like  me.  It’s 
tho  nithe  to  thit  in  her  lap.  And  she  loothes 
good  things  to  eat  jutht  like  me.  Oh,  I love 
her  tho  muth  ! And  she  isn’t  so  croth  like  sis- 
tlier  Anna.” 

“Oh  lawsy,  no!”  exclaims  Edward  at  this 
instant,  in  such  exact  imitation  of  the  voice  and 
manner  of  the  lady  in  question  that  even  Mr. 


Burleson  raises  his  magazine  higher  to  gonceal 
his  smile. 

“I’m  ashamed  of  myself,”  the  son  adds  im- 
mediately. “ Miss  Loo  is  undoubtedly  the 
loveliest  human  being  I ever  saw  in  my  life ; 
only  one  little  lack.” 

“ And  what  is  that  ?”  his  sister  asks,  anxious- 
ly, for  all  the  affection  she  would  have  given  to 
husband  and  children  Miss  Anna  lavishes,  for 
the  time,  on  her  only  brother. 

“ Mind,  information,  soul,  whatever,  you 
choose  to  call  it.  Beautiful,  perfectly  so,  and 
that  is  all!”  is  the  brother’s  valuable  opinion. 

“ Oh,  Edward ! How  was  it,  then,  you  and 
Loo  were  talking  together  so  long  when  she 
was  here  yesterday  ?”  asks  his  sister,  and  quite 
cheerfully.  . , , , 

“ Conversed  ? If  ever  a man  tried  to  I did ! 
Simplified  every  thing  down  to  baby-talk,  and 
the  only  reply  I could  get  from  her  was,  ‘ Oh, 
Mr.  Bur-le-son!’  ‘Well,  I de-clare!’  and  ‘Oh 
lawsy !’  with  the  sweetest  laugh  I ever  heard !” 

“ Oh,  Edward !”  exclaims  his  sister,  who  can 
by  no  means  be  truthfully  accused  of  excess  ei- 
ther of  beauty  or  laughter. 

“ I was  thinking  of  Wall  the  whole  time  we 
sat  together  there  on  the  sofa.  Reaction  from 
his  polemic,  patristic,  didactic  theology,  and  all 
the  rest,  with  a vengeance ! Like  their  hyster- 
ical punning  there  at  the  Seminary.  By-the-by, 
where  is  her  brother  David  now  ?”  he  adds,  sud- 
denly. 

“Don’t  you  know,  Edward — don’t  you  re- 
member ?”  replies  his  sister,  touching  her  fore- 
head with  a jeweled  finger. 

“ Still  so  ? Always  was  so  ?” 

The  sister  nods  her  head,  with  meaning. 

“I  once  read  somewhere,”  Edward  adds, 
after  a pause,  “ about  an  exquisitely  lovely  girl 
who  was — It  was  a ghastly  tale  ! Perfectly 
beautiful,  and  yet — ” 

“Oh,  come  now,  stop,  that  will  do!”  ex- 
claims their  father,  suddenly,  laying  down  his 
magazine.  “There’s  enough  of  that.  I’m 
ashamed  of  you ! Besides,  you  forget  it  is  the 
Sabbath.  Be  a little  more  profitable  in  your 
conversation and,  drawing  the  candle  nearer, 
he  looks  np  the  legacies  to  the  cause  in  the 
magazine  in  question. 

There  is  a silence  of  some  minutes. 

“What  a queer  little,  sweet  little — child,  girl, 
young  lady,  which  is  it  ? — she  has  grown  to  be !” 
says  the  brother,  permitting  at  last  his  think- 
ing, with  his  eyes  in  the  fire,  to  take  words. 

“What?  Louisiana?  If  you  call  her  lit- 
tle—” 

“I  am  not  speaking  of  her.  We  have  ex- 
hausted her.  I am  speaking  now” — the  broth- 
er deliberately  adds,  in  a forensic  . manner,  as 
much  affected  in  the  law  school  this  only  son 
has  just  left  as  is  skepticism  by  Josiah  Evers. 
Who  of  us  but  wears  some  peculiarity  exactly 
as  one  does  a breast-pin ! “ John,  is  it  ? John 
what?  and  John  how?”  he  continues. 

“ Oh,  I don’t  know ! Mrs.  Wall,  or  Laura 
Wall — somebody  told  me  all  about  it  long  ago. 
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I’ve  fo/gotten  how  it  was.  Sudden  death,” 
Miss  Anna  vaguely  explains,  “ of  father  and 
mother.  Something  about  a cruel  aunt  some- 
where, I’ve  forgotten.*’ 

“No  relation  at  all?”  Edward  asks. 

“ None  at  all ! Oh,  you  know  those  Walls, 
brother.  Just  like  them.  Hardly  rich  enough 
to  afford  it.  They  love  her  dearly,  and  no  won- 
der, we  all  do,  she  is  such  a little — Yes,  East- 
on it  is ; why  John  I!m  sure  I don’t  know.” 

“ Such  a little — Quaker  ? What  is  it  ? So — 
demure  ? Pshaw ! one  can  not  express  it.  Lou- 
isiana, now,  is  a full-blown  rose,  very  beautiful, 
very  fragrant,  very  rich,  but  in  ten  minutes  you 
know  her  perfectly  and  forever.  But  this  little 
moss-rose — ” 

“Time  to  go  to  church,”  the  father  interrupts 
the  son  just  here.  “ You  are  speaking  of  John. 
The  only  girl  I would  like,  out  of  all  Hopple- 
ton,  to  see  a little  more  of.  You  should  in- 
vite her  here  more ; she’s  getting  to  be  a young 
lady,  and  as  nice  a one  as  I know.  I asked 
Mr.  Wall  once  if  her  father  had  not  once  been* 
connected  with  a bank  in  some  way.  I had  an 
impression  to  that  effect  from  something  in  the 
child  herself,  and  I was  not  at  all  surprised  when 
he  said  yes.  I'm  satisfied  her  mother  w*rote  a 
beautiful  hand.”  All  of  which  is  more  of  praise 
than  Mr.  Burleson  senior  has  ever  awarded  a 
girl  of  Hopplcton  before. 

“I  would  love  her  more,”  Miss  Anna  adds, 
os  she  rises,  “only  she  has  a way  of  never  say- 
ing any  thing  about  people — The  fact  is,  the 
child,  poor  thing,  has  had  some  painful  history 
or  other,  not  exactly  hardening  her,  but  sub- 
duing, quieting.  She  has  fifty  times  more  char- 
acter than  Laura  Wall  Poor  Laura,  dear, 
good-natured  Laura — ” 

“Take  care,  Anna,  you  should  respect  age!” 
her  brother  hastily  remarks,  and  then  tingles  to 
the  tips  of  his  fingers  with  vexation  at  himself, 
for  his  sister  can  not  be  far  from  the  same  age. 

And  he  has  only  himself  to  blAme  for  it  there 
the  same  night  After  the  family  have  returned 
from  church.  Brother  and  sister  sit  together 
by  the  fire  of  the  diniug-room,  the  brother 
smoking  a cigar  by  special  permission,  for  |hey 
are  rather  proud  of  him  than  not,  proud  of  the 
manhood  which  he  is  assuming.  The  sister  sits 
by  bis  side,  thinking  silently,  her  hands  lying 
clasped  in  her  lap  before  her. 

“Did  you  ever  know  a poor  fellow  more  brim- 
ful of  defect  than  that  young  Wall  of  minel 
We  talk  of  things  being  vulcanized,  galvanized; 
and  this  unfortunate  youth,”  the  brother  says, 
with  energy,  evidently  trying  to  stave  something 
else  off,  “ lias  been  so  thoroughly  seminarianized 
it  will  take  whole  years — ” 

But  here  the  sister  suddenly  lays  her  head 
upon  her  brother's  shoulder  aifd  breaks  into  a 
passion  of  weeping.  The  brother  smokes  stead- 
ily on,  disconcerted,  but  powerless.  Such  long, 
long  letters  from  his  sister  for  years  now  while 
North  at  that  law  school ; letters  crossed,  re- 
crossed, blotted  with  these  same  tears ; letters 
left  unread,  sometimes  unopened ; letters  an-  | 


swered  jokingly,  answered  angrily,  answered  ar- 
gumentatively, not  answered  at  all. 

“Why,  Anna,  I am  astonished  at  you!”  he 
says  at  last. 

“ Oh,  Brother  Edward,  it  is  so  hard  to  bear ! 
Poor,  poor  me!”  she  sobs,  utterly  pitiful  in  her 
misery. 

And,  angry  at  her,  pitying  her,  loving  her, 
despising  her ; keenly  sympathizing  with  her, 
too,  more  than  he  will  acknowledge  even  to 
himself ; yet  what  can  he  do  ? He  could  give 
her  medicine  if  she  was  sick,  money  if  she  was 
poor,  advice  if  she  was  in  doubt.  He  could 
kick  a dog  if  it  barked  at  her,  could  shoot  a 
man  if  he  insulted  her.  “You  have  every 
thing  in  the  world;  Anna,”  he  attempts,  at 
last.  “The  best  home  in  Hoppleton,  garden, 
piano,  books,  company,  health,  wealth.  You 
have  a good  father  and  mother,  and  a brother — 
such  as  he  is.  And  there  is  dear  little  Bug — ” 
“ I can’t  bear  it ! ” weeps  his  sister,  paying  no 
attention.  “ It’s  killing  me ! Every  body  ex- 
cept me  ! What  have  I done  ? I hate  visiting 
and  housekeeping  and  making  new  dresses! 
Hate  them!  New  dresses!  What’s  the  use 
my  making  dresses  when  nobody  cares  a cent 
for  me,  or  how  I look  ? I’ve  tried  to  love  Bug 
instead  ; six  months  ago  I began.  She’s  a per- 
fect pest  in  the  house.  I can’t  love  her!  I 
wont  love  her!  She  wears  me  to  death  with 
her  eternal  frolic.  Says  things  to  people  that 
come  here — heartless  little  wretch ! And  Ma 
almost  hates  me,  she  says — as  if  she  didn’t  get 
married.  And  Pa  has  no  more  feeling,  can  no 
more  understand,  than  that  clock ! It’s  all  a 
weary  round,  day  after  day;  and  what  for? 
What  docs  God  treat  me  so  for  ? I only  want 
tq  be  like  other  women  !— only  to  have  my  own 
home  and  chil — I want  something  to  love,  to 
live  for!  I* hate  every  thing!” 

And  she  ceases  weeping,  and  lifts  her  head 
from  her  brother's  shoulder  in  excess  of  feeling. 

“ Quiet,  Anna ; quiet,  quiet,”  is  about  all  her 
brother  can  say ; but  adds,  the  moment  after,  as 
a happy  thought,  “ Why,  look  at  Laura  Wall ! 
I never  saw  a happier  woman  in  ray—” 

“Because  she  has  no  more  spirit  than  a cat ! 
We’re  different!  Easy  to  say  quiet!  It’s 
only  mortification,  mortification,  all  the  time !” 
the  sister  adds,  with  cold  misery  in  tones  and 
tearless  eye. 

“ But  think  of  nil  you  escape,  Anna,”  rea- 
sons her  brother,  hopelessly.  “ Sickness  in  the 
family,  trouble  with  your  husband,  perhaps — ” 
“I'd  take  it  all  gladly  I Measles,  scarlet- 
fever,  whooping-cough,  teeth—  I'd  Tather 
have  a husband  that  got  drunk  and  beat  me*- 
something  to  love!” 

“ Well,  love  me,  Anna ; I love  you — ” 

“ For  how  long  ? Till  you  get  a wife  to  love 
and  be  loved  by.  Then  what  will  you  care  for 
me!  I hate  to  live  here  with  Pa  and  Ma. 
When  you  get  married  I won’t  live  with  you — 
I won’t,  won't  do  it ! Ill  kill  myself  some  day ! 
I wish  I was  dead  this  minute — ” 

By  a singular  coincidence  Mr.  Wall  senior 
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is  that  very  moment  saying  to  his  daughter,  as 
she  kisses  him  good-night, 

“That  poor,  unhappy  girl!  Thank  God, 
Laura,  you  are  so  different ! And  thank  God, 
the  world  over,  no  lovelier,  nobler,  more  de- 
voted women  live  than  are  found  in  her — class 
is  it?  and  yours!” 


MARTHA’S  VINEYARD. 

1ITARTHA  paused  in  her  dusting  and  looked 
JjJL  out  the  window.  Something  had  been 
lying  heavy  on  her  mind  all  the  morning.  It ! 
couldn’t  be  the  weather,  could  it  ? No,  the  sky 
was  flawless ; the  sunshine  lay  on  the  dazzling 
snow  like  a fine  powder  of  gold  dust;  the 
market-men  were  up  and  about,  swinging  their 
arms  to  keep  up  the  circulation,  and  the  chil- 
dren were  making  merry  on  sled  and  skate. 
Doctor  Philips  whirled  by  as  she  looked,  with 
that  fiery  nag  of  his,  and  touched  his  hat,  giving 
her  a smile  the  while.  Mrs.  Blair,  who  was 
gazing  out  her  window  at  the  same  time,  trying 
with  might  and  main  and  spectacles  to  find  out 
what  the  butcher’s  boy  was  leaving  at  Squire 
Wills’s,  thought  he  kissed  his  hand  to  her,  and 
reported  the  same,  much  to  the  Doctor’s  amuse- 
ment and  Martha’s  discomfiture. 

As  she  saw  Doctor  Philips’s  carriage  disappear 
she  remembered  that  it  was  her  birthday  to-day 
— why  the  one  should  remind  her  of  the  other, 
it  would  be  hard  to  say — that  it  was  her  thirty- 
five  years  which  had  been  lying  so  heavily  on 
her  mind  ever  since  she  opened  her  eyes  that 
pleasant  morning ; for  all  at  once,  she  could 
hardly  have  told  why,  whether  relief  at  dis- 
covering the  cause  of  her  depression,  or  the  re- 
flection of  Doctor  Philips’s  smile,  it  had  beconje 
very  pleasant  indeed.  It  was  not  because  she 
was  ungrateful  for  the  boon  of  life,  that  her 
birthdays  were  growing  so  formidable  to  her, 
or  that  she  was  ready  in  any  way  to  resign  it ; 
but  because  her  thirty-five  years  had  brought 
little  pleasure  and  many  trials,  because  disap- 
pointment had  met  her  at  every  hand,  because 
each  birthday  carried  her  further  and  further 
away  from  the  sweet  possibilities  of  youth  and 
love  and  romance. 

She  went  back  to  her  dusting  with  a little 
sigh.  How  tired  she  was  of  doing  the  same 
things  over  and  over,  day  in  and  day  out; 
dusting  the  great  picture  of  “Diana  and  her 
Nymphs,”  which  her  father  had  lost  his  sight 
over  without  ever  finding  a purchaser;  dust- 
ing the  nick-nacks  on  the  marble  bracket,  the 
vases  on  the  mantle,  the  bust  of  Antinous  in 
the  arch,  the  sofa,  the  chairs,  the  piano.  Oh 
dear ! To  be  sure  she  could  vary  it  by  stop- 
ping at  this  last  long  enough  to  play  some 
melancholy  snatch.  She  wondered  how  many 
times  she  had  been  the  same  weary  round,  and 
then  grew  angry  at  herself  for  making  such  a 
fuss  about  dusting  a room , but  it  wasn’t  that; 
it  wasn’t,  after  all,  what  she  must  do,  so  much 
as  what  she  mustn't . She  was  thirty-five  years 
old,  and  it  was  time  for  her  to  be  prim  and  stiff, 
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prudish  and  disagreeable,  if  ever  she  was  going 
to  be.  It  was  the  right  sort  of  thing;  it  was 
what  the  neighbors  expected  of  her.  And  here 
she  was,  with  all  the  unexpended  spirit  of  youth, 
which  had  never  been  allowed  expression,  pent 
up  and  imprisoned  behind  the  grating  of  care 
and  grief  and  cramped  necessities.  Going  the 
rounds  of  the  room  she  came  at  last  to  the 
Dresden  china  cup  which  ornamented  the  cor- 
ner bracket.  As  she  turned  it  about  there  fell 
from  it  a dried  and  dusty  Californian  weed, 
which  some  one  had  given  her  years  ago.  m 

“ See  how  shriveled  and  faded  and  good-for- 
nothing  it  seems,”  he  had  said ; “ but  place  it  in 
fresh  water  and  it  will  revive  and  spread  itself 
out,  and  become  fresh  and  green  again,  like 
young  love  in  an  old  heart”  And  he  had  left 
it  and  gone  away,  and  Martha  had  done  look- 
ing for  his  returning. 

“We  will  see,”  said  she,  remembering  this, 

“ we  will  see  if  the  simile  holds  true ; if  neglect 
has  crushed  the  life  out  of  you.  Being  my 
birthday,  I shall  accept  it  as  a good  omen  if  you 
revive,  poor  weed.”  And  filling  the  cup  up 
with  water,  behold  the  withered  tuft  stretched 
itself  out  like  one  half  aroused  from  deep  oblivi- 
ous sleep,  shoolt  out  its  brown  feathery  fringes 
and  freshened  in  its  color. 

“ Witchcraft !”  said  Martha ; but  she  left  it, 
still  making  much  of  itself  and  renewing  its 
frozen  youth. 

“ Martha ! Mar-tha  J”  called  a voice  from  the 
room  above,  “are  you  getting  ready  for  me  to 
come  down  ?” 

“Almost  ready,”  was  the  cheery  answer. 

“ Shall  you  come  for  me  ?” 

“I  shall  come — in  a second.” 

“ That’s  well ; do  not  make  it  too  long.” 

It  was  Mr.  Exeter  who  spoke,  feeling  it  a re- 
lief to  change  the  darkness  of  one  room  for  that 
of  another,  poor  man ; and  Martha  made  haste 
to  finish  tidying  the  parlor,  and  went  to  fetch 
him  to  sit  in  his  easy-chair  before  the  bright 
coal-fire. 

“Martha,”  he  continued,  when  comfortably 
seated. 

‘fcYes,  father.” 

“Tell  me  what  about  the  day.  Tell  me 
what  you  see.  There  has  no  one  called  to 
look  at  my  picture  ?” 

It  was  a favorite  fancy  of  the  old  gentleman’s 
that  one  day  he  should  be  offered  some  fabulous 
sum  for  that  work  of  art ; that  he  should  wake 
up  one  morning  to  find  himself  famous  and 
rich. 

“No  one,  father, V she  answered. 

“It  can  wait.” 

Martha  looked  at  him  sitting  there  with  such 
utter  faith  in  the  future,  with  such  sublime  pa- 
tience ia  his  blihdness,  and  reproached  herself. 

“Of  what  are  you  thinking,  Martha?”  said 
he. 

“ I was  thinking  of  you,  father.” 

“Oh,  nonsense!”  he  returned,  laughing; 
i “don’t  cheat  your  poor  old  father.  Young 
| girls  don’t  waste  their  thoughts  on  old  fellows 
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like  me — though  you’re  a good  child,  Mattie,  a 
good  child.” 

“ I’m  not  a young  girl,  you  know.” 

“ Eh?  What  the  deuce  are  you,  then,  I 
should  like  you  to  tell  me?  I’d  give  my  eyes 
if  I were  your  age — I would.”  He  didn’t  re- 
member, for  the  instant,  what  a bad  bargain  it 
would  be.  “ W ell,  ” he  continued,  after  a pause, 
“ is  it  fine  out  ?” 

“Cold;  but  the  sun  is- bright,  and  trying 
hard  to  melt  the  fringe  of  icicles  off  Mrs. 
Blair’s  eaves.” 

“ Eaves-dropping,”  he  commented,  “ a family 
trait  of  the  Blairs ; shows  the  impressibility  of 
matter.” 

“ The  snow  is  very  dazzling,”  she  went  on  to 
say,  “and  teamsters  swing  their  arms  frantic- 
ally. Old  Mr.  Wills  Vent  by  quite  feebly  on 
his  cane.  Young  Tommy  Adams  sprained  his 
ankle  by  a fall  just  across  the  way.” 

“You  see  every  thing,  Mattie;  you  ought 
to,  for  you  see  for  two.  I couldn’t  have  a bet- 
ter pair  of  specs,  considering.” 

“I  look  out  a great  deal  while  I’m  at  work, 
you  know.  Lu  Blair  went  to  a dance  last 
night ; I saw  her  step  into  the  carriage.  She 
was  like  a ghost,  all  filmy  and  floating.” 

“ I hope  she  didn’t  frighten  away  the  beaux.” 

“ I guess  not.  When  1 went  out' to  market 
this  morning  the  servant  was  just  taking  in  a 
great  bouquet  that  filled  half  the  street  with 
fragrance.” 

u Do  you  go  out  in  the  early  cold  ? Why 
not  semd  Jewel  ?” 

“Oh,  she  is  getting  old  and  can’t  see  well: 
they,  cheat  her.” 

“And  the  market — was  it  gay ?” 

“Gay?  In  its  grim  fashion,  with  festoons 
of  sausages ; with  bas-reliefs  of  poultry ; with 
mountains  of  yellow  squash,  like  nuggets  of 
gold ; with  a chaffering  crowd  in  all  the  col- 
ors of  the  rainbow,  in  rags  and  ravelings ; with 
red  noses  and  snarling  dogs  and  whinnying 
horses ; with  women  lost  in  contemplation  over 
& sirloin  of  beef  or  a sparerib  ; with  shivering 
wretches  who  begged  your  lost  cent.” 

“ And  you  gave  something  ?” 

“ I always  give  when  I can.” 

She  forbore  to  tell  him  that  the  funds  were 
low ; that  they  lived  from  hand  to  mouth  mere- 
ly, and  only  by  much  adroitness  in  the  manage- 
ment of  affairs  made  both  ends  meet,  the  year 
round.  She  spared  him  all  this. 

“That’s  right,”  he  said ; “ I like  to  give  my 
mite.  It  makes  one’s  slumbers  light.” 

“And  one’s  pocket,  sometimes.” 

. '“And  you  really  smelled  those  flowers  of 
Lu’s  across  the  street  ? Heydey  I I*  remember 
the  first  flower  I gave  your  mother.  I planted 
the  seed  myself,  and  I said,  ‘If  it  comes  to  any 
thing  I will  take  heart  and — ’ Did  a carriage 
8 top  here  ?” 

“No,  Sir,”  she  answered,  going  to  look  out; 
“ It  was  Doctor ” 

“ The  scoundrel ! He  called  my  picture  a 
daub,  fit  to  ruin  any  one’s  sight!” 


“ Doctor  Philips,  father ! He  told  me  it  was 
a wonderful  piece  of  coloring.” 

* 4 Oh,  was  it  Doctor  Philips’s  carriage  ? Did 
he  ? /n-deed.  No,  I was  speaking  of  that  ass 
of  a Smithers — as  if  it  wasn’t  enough  to  be  a 
Smith  without  running  it  into  the  compara- 
tive ! Now  I value  Doctor  Philips’s  opinion. 
Why  didn’t  he  come  in,  I wonder?” 

Martha  did  not  hazard  a conjecture  on  the 
subject.  It  would  have  been  more  natural  for 
her  to  ask,  “ Why  should  he  come  in  ?”  She 
never  looked  upon  herself  as  an  attraction. 
He  had  been  in  the  habit  of  coming  at  one 
time  quite  often,  when  her  father  was  ill  with 
rheumatic  fever.  He  had  been  very  kind  then ; 
had  said  that  to  be  sick  was  a luxury  when  one 
had  such  a nice  nurse  to  shake  up  the  pillows 
and  shade  the  lights ; but  he  had  come  less 
frequently  of  late,  and  she  had  expected  no- 
thing different.  Just  now,  as  they  were  * on 
the  subject,  she  could  not  help  wondering  if 
he  were  thirty-five;  if  ho  ever  recalled  those 
pleasant  days  — (perhaps  Mr.  Exeter  would 
have  varied  the  adjective) — when  he  would 
take  her  accustomed  seat  beside  tbe  patient, 
touching  on  all  the  interests  of  the  day  for  the 
old  man’s  entertainment,  always  including  her 
in  his  glance  and  smile  and  reassuring  words. 
She  was  only  skimming  these  things  in  her 
thoughts — not  dwelling  upon  them  overmuch 
— at  least  not  meaning  to,  because  instinctive- 
ly she  felt  it  a sort  of  treachery  toward  him  to 
treasure  what  he  had  not  intended  should  be 
treasured — when  it  occurred  to  her  that  one 
day  he  would  have  a wife ! It  was  a conclu- 
sion which  took  away  her  breath,  and  sent  her 
heart  fluttering  like  a bird’s,  and  shifted  before 
her  mental  vision  all  dear,  delightful  home- 
scenes;  of  flickering  fire-light,  and  upturned 
faces  catching  the  scattered  beams;  of  warm 
kisses  on  lip  and  brow,  and  glances  that  lin- 
gered lovingly. 

“ Why  doesn’t  he  marry  ?”  asked  Mr.  Exe- 
ter, as  if  Martha  could  solve  whatever  problem 
he  chose  to  propose. 

“Oh,  I suppose  he  will,  sometime.” 

“ I’d  like  to  see  his  wife.  What  do  you  sup- 
pose she  would  be  like,  Mattie  ?”  questioned  the 
garrulous  old  man,  who  liked  to  concern  him- 
self with  things  outside  his  shadowy  world. 

“What  she  would  be  like?  Like  a great 
dewy  damask-rose,  all  spicy  and  blushing  to 
the  core.” 

“Yes,  that  ’ll  do  for  the  poetry  of  her;  but 
for  the  flesh  and  blood?” 

“ Oh,  she  should  be  tall  and  willowy,  with  an 
eye  that  takes  the  heart,  and  a Juno  air.” 

“ That’s  your  vision  of  her,  eh  ?” 

And  after  that  Martha  read  the  morning  pa- 
pers, the  Congressional  debates,  the  telegraphic 
items,  the  long  leaders  on  finance  and  folderol, 
the  letters  from  the  moon  or  elsewhere,  the  chit- 
chat of  the  hour,  the  meteorological  and  marine 
notices.  After  that  she  read  some  book  aloud : 
Buskin,  The  Life  of  Michael  Angelo,  Cellini ; 
treatises  on  aerial  perspective,  or  whatever  bore 
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on  the  subject  of  Art.  After  that ‘she  made  and 
mended ; looked  over  the  clothes  from  the  week’s 
wash ; renewed  the  ruffles  on  her  father’s  shirts ; 
renewed  the  shirts  themselves  at  times ; darned 
the  parlor  carpet,  on  hands  and  knees ; busied 
herself  in  all  manner  of  homely  toil,  and  man- 
aged and  contrived  for  the  whole  household — 
no  child’s  play,  with  but  scanty  means  at  com- 
mand ; and  was  ready  at  nightfall  to  sing  the 
old  Scotch  ballads  her  father  loved  to  hear  so 
much,  to  play  a few  pieces  from  the  masters 
who  move  men  to  melancholy  at  will.  No 
one  suspected  the  shifts  to  which  she  resorted 
in  order  to  keep  shabbiness  at  a respectful  dis- 
tance. Who  would  have  guessed,  for  instance, 
that  the  dining-room  carpet  was  a mosaic  of* 
twenty-three  pieces,  matched  to  a thread,  and 
tacked  down  with  her  own  slim  hands;  that 
the  new  paper  on  the  parlor  walls  had  been 
hung  by  herself,  with  Jewel’s  help;  that  the 
decalcomanie  vase  on  the  tea-poy  was  the 
only  surviving  representative  of  dozens  that 
had  gone  to  buy  the  warm  dressing-gown  for 
Mr.  Exeter,  the  wine  and  grapes  of  which  he 
stood  in  need,  the  coal  that  was  even  now 
burning  out  in  the  cheerful  grate  ? 

This  was  what  Mr.  Exeter  called  Martha’s 
Vineyard,  where  she  bore  the  burden  and  heat 
of  the  day,  with  what  harvest*  she  did  not  stay 
to  question. 

“You  don’t  have  a very  abundant  yield  in 
your  vineyard,  Mattie,”  he  had  said  one  day. 

“ I make  it  answer,  father.” 

*“  Yes,  but  the  grapes  are  sour,  I take  it.” 

“The  sunshine  will  ripen  them.” 

“Yes,  child,  yes ; the  sunshine  of  prosperity. 
We  shall  have  it  yet.” 

So  when  the  neighbors,  or  Jewel,  or  Doctor 
Philips  asked  for  Martha,  he  had  the  fancy  to 
reply, 

“ She  is  at  work  in  her  vineyard,  Martha  is.” 

If  Martha’s  vineyard  was  not  so  enticing  as 
others  she  had  read  about,  which  festoon  the 
banks  of  the  rushing  Rhine,  to  more  than  one 
looker-on,  perhaps,  it  was  rich  in  suggestiveness 
and  in  a wise  application  of  means  to  ends.  In 
her  stronger  moments  she  used  to  imagine  that 
there  must  always  be  an  exact  poise  between  ill 
and  well  being  in  the  world ; that  if  she  were 
perfectly  happy,  into  some  other's  lot  must  fall 
perforce  the  burden  of  her  discontent.  And 
she  could  never  bring  herself  to  the  supreme 
selfishness  of  consenting  to  purchase  ease  at  the 
expense  of  this  imaginary  unfortunate,  of  seek- 
ing to  disturb  the  balance  of  Providence  by 
too  indulgent  wishes.  Sometimes,  indeed,  slie 
thought  how  delightful  it  must  seem  to  be  as 
beautiful  as  Lu  Blair,  as  prosperous  as  some  of 
her  early  friends,  with  a career  as  shining  as 
many  women  of  her  day.  But  she  solaced  her- 
self with  the  assurance  that  had  she  needed 
beauty  to  fulfill  her  service,  it  would  not  have 
been  denied  her.  Had  God  wanted  her  in  the 
sun  He  would  have  set  her  there.  Perhaps, 
too,  there  were  natural  and  painful  longings  for 
what  she  had  seemed  to  miss  most ; but  could 


any  thing  be  missed  which  He  had  decreed  ? If 
these  thoughts  did  not  always  quiet  they  at 
least  employed  her,  and  when  one  is  well  em- 
ployed one  forgets  to  question  fortune  and  is 
king  of  the  occasion. 

Martha’s  thirty-fifth  birthday  was  growing  to- 
ward dusk,  as  her  thirty-four  others  had  done, 
each  in  its  turn,  without  any  thing  unusual  hap- 
pening to  mark  one  as  dearer  than  another. 

Yes,  the  short  winter  twilight  was  drawing  in ; 
the  stars  twinkling  out  crisp  and  frosty;  the 
street  lights  trembling  in  the  draught ; sleigh- 
bells  clashing  into  a sharper  treble.  Martha 
sat  at  the  piano  singing ; her  voice  was  in  no- 
wise remarkable,  except  for  want  of  power,  but 
all  the  same  she  made  it  serve  her  to  proclaim : 

“But  the  time  shall  come. round, 

When  midst  lords,  dukes,  and  earls, 

That  our  trumpet  shall  sound,  that  our  trumpet 
shall  sound—*' 

(Quite  an  uncertain  sound,  however,  just  here 
on  this  upper  G.) 

“ Here’s  a health  to  King  Charles, 

Here’s  a health  to  King  Charles  !** 

“I  smell  violets,”  said  she,  before  the  song 
was  well  off  her  lips.  “ Don’t  you,  father  ?” 

“To  the  blind,”  he  answered,  “ certain  tunes 
suggest  certain  colors ; to  those  who  can  see, 
perhaps,  they  suggest  odors,  rather.” 

“ Oh  yes !”  grateful  for  whatever  fancy  ideal- 
ized her  work -a- day  world.  “Von  Weber’s 
last  waltz  is  heliotrope ; Beethoven’s  Adelaide 
is  violets ; but  I was  not  playing  Adelaide.” 

“ Then,  maybe,  it  was  only  another  sniff  of 
Lu’s  bouquet.” 

“ No,”  turning  her  head  and  rising  quickly. 

“I  thought  so.” 

“ What  do  you  think  ?” 

“I  think  I see  Jewel  standing  in  the  door- 
way, holding  a bunch  of  purple  violets  which 
climb  into  the  cup  of  a great  Calla  lily  and  over- 
flow it!” 

“An  hallucination.” 

“ Yes,  an  hallucination” — holding  them  be- 
fore his  eyes,  as  if  she  had  forgotten  for  a mo- 
ment. 

“You  have  only  gone  on  with  the  music, 
that’s  all ; you  have  struck  the  key  of  Adelaide 
unawares.” 

“But  touch  them.” 

“ Eh  ? Where  did  they  come  from  ?” 

“ Where  indeed ! Jewel  ?” 

“They  was  left  for  Miss  Marthy.” 

“And  no  name,  Jewel?” 

“ No  name,  Miss.” 

“How  very  mysterious!  Who  could  know 
about  my  birthday  ?” 

There  was  Doctor  Philips.  She  remembered 
once,  when  they  were  speaking  of  birth-months, 
he  had  said,  “You  were  born  in  December, 

Miss  Exeter.  You  should  be  cold  and  austere, 
according  to  the  books.”  But  she  had  not  told 
him  the  day.  Could  it  be  possible  that  he  had 
taken  pains  to  discover  it  ? She  could  think  of 
no  one  else  who  would  be  so  kind,  and  suddenly 
found  herself  dwelling  on  the  thought  with  in- 
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finite  delight.  It  was  so  seldom  it  occurred  to 
any  one  to  give  her  a grateful  surprise,  to  assure 
her  she  was  not  too  old  to  appreciate  the  poetry 
of  life. 

Lu  Blair  would  have  laughed  heartily  had  she 
known  what  emotions  this  little  bunch  of  violets 
called  into  being  in  the  heart  of  “ the  grim  old 
maid  opposite,”  as  she  classified  her.  It  was  so 
rare,  so  delicious,  to  have  somebody  think  of 
one,  and  put  his  thoughts  into  such  sweet  lan- 
guage. 

“ Your  vineyard  is  beginning  to  bloom,  Mat- 
tie,”  said  her  father. 

“And  such  blossoms,  father!*9 

And  Mr.  Exeter  rubbed  his  hands  together, 
smiling  and  thinking  how  well  he  had  managed 
to  keep  the  secret.  “Poor  child,”  he  was  say- 
ing to  himself,  “it  is  only  her  old  father  who 
remembers  her  birthdays,  after  ah ; ” while  Mattie 
was  wishing  he  had  sent  his  name;  if  it  were 
indeed  Doctor  Philips,  it  would  have  been  so 
pleasant  to  thank  him. 

As  it  happened,  the  Doctor  dropped  in  one 
day,  before  the  violets  had  begun  to  fade; 
dropped  in,  as  it  would  seem,  merely  to  leave  a 
new  book  on  the  never-to-be-exhausted  subject 
of  Art.  He  sat  some  little  time,  chatting  in 
his  usual  manner,  which  Martha  conceived  the 
finest  on  the  planet;  and  it  was  only  when  ho 
stood  up  to  go,  and  his  glance  fell  on  the  vase 
of  violets,  that  she  found  courage  to  say, 

44  Some  one  was  so  good  as  to  send  me  these 
on  my  birthday — the  flowers  I love  best.  Was 
it  not  very  kind  ?** 

“Not  kinder  than  you  deserve,  I am  quite 
sure,  Miss  Martha.” 

It  was  Doctor  Philips's  way  to  say  polite 
things  to  ladies  of  whatever  age ; only  this  one 
had  not  fallen  in  with  many  Doctor  Philipses 
during  her  lifetime.  And  then  he  went  his 
way,  wondering  who  it  could  be  that  had  thought 
of  the  lonely  little  woman  in  that  way ; almost 
wishing  it  had  been  himself,  and — since  it  was 
better  late  than  never — since  she  had  such  a 
fancy  for  violets,  and  there  were  plenty  wasting 
their  sweetness  on  the  heavy  air  of  his  conserva- 
tory, he  ordered  Brier,  the  gardener,  to  cany  to 
Miss  Exeter  daily  a bouquet  of  the  finest.  Aft- 
er that  Martha's  vase  was  always  filled  with 
these  flowers,  which  out  of  their  sweet  hearts 
seemed  speaking  to  her  id  some  tender  tongue, 
and  adding,  by  their  fragrance,  an  air  of  luxury 
and  dream-land  to  the  dingy  little  parlor. 

Old  Mr.  Exeter  felt,  that  no  scheme  of  his 
had  ever  been  so  fruitful  as  this  innocent  one 
Which  had  led  to  such  happy  results ; and  when 
Martha  went  to  bring  him  down  stairs  in  the 
morning,  and  their  odor  came  half-way  to  meet 
him,  as  it  were,  it  pleased  him  to  say, 

“I  scent  the  vineyard,  Mattie;  it  has  blos- 
somed finely  of  late ; when  shall  you  be  look- 
ing for  the  fruit,  eh?”  And  Martha  would  re- 
ply that  it  was  like  the  orange  groves,  bearing 
fruit  and  blossom  at  the  same  time. 

“ What  can  it  mean  ?”  said  Mrs.  Blair,  whom 
nothing  escaped,  much  less  Doctor  Philips’s 


gardener.  “Eveiy  day  of  his  life  Brier  car- 
ries violets  to  the  Exeters.  You  don’t  sup- 
pose  ” 

“No,  I don’t,”  answered  Miss  Lu,  some- 
what snappishly.  “Blind  folks  are  always 
fond  of  ’em.”  Then  aside  to  Miss  Cany  Gray, 
who  was  showing  her  a new  stitch  in  crochet- 
ing, “ He  danced  three  times  with  me,  at  the 
last  German.” 

“ Mr.  Exeter  or  Brier?”  maliciously. 

“Just  as  if  you  didn’t  know  who!  Doctor 
Philips,  of  course.” 

“ Why  4 of  course  ?* " 

44  I’m  sure  it  would  be  an  excellent  thing  for 
her,”  pursued  Mtb.  Blair,  following  out  her  own 
thoughts* 

“What  would  be  an  excellent  thing  for 
who?”  asked  Lu.  “There,  I ought  not  to 
make  three  loops  there  ?”  to  Miss  Gray. 

44  Seems  to  me,  Lu,  you  hear  with  your  el- 
bows to-day,  ” said  her  mother.  44 1 was  speak- 
ing of  Martha  Exeter  and  Doctor  Philips.” 

4 4 Martha  Exeter  and  Doctor  Philips ! What 
earthly  connection  is  there  between  the  two  ?” 
Aside : 44  There,  that’B  the  pattern.  I’ve  half  a 
mind  to  crochet  him  a smoking-cap.” 

44 He  doesn’t  smoke,”  from  Miss  Gray. 

4 4 1 was  thinking  of  a connection  by  mar- 
riage,” explained  Mrs.  Blair. 

4 4 Dear  me, ” said  Miss  Gray ; 44  just  because 
he  carries  flowers  to  her  father  ? How  careful 
one  must  be  in  this  world !” 

4 4 How  do  I know  but  he  carries  them  to  the 
daughter?  It’s  most  likely.” 

44  That  old  maid  !”  ejaculated  Lu. 

44  A very  objectionable  phrase,  Lu !” 

44  A more  objectionable  state,  I think.” 

44  There,  there’s  the  Doctor’s  carriage  now, 
isn’t  it?” 

44 1 guess  he’s  coming  here,”  said  Lu,  plum- 
ing herself  before  the  mirror. 

44 1 guess  he  isn’t,”  dealared  Lu’s  friend. 
44  He’s  reining  up  before  the  Exeters’.  Do  you 
suppose  the  old  gentleman  is  ill  again  ?” 

44 1 don’t  know,  nor  I don’t  care.  I suppose 
Martha  would  send  for  him  if  her  father  prick- 
ed himself.” 

44 How  very  uncharitable  you  are  growing!” 
conceded  Mrs.  Blair.  ' 

44  That’s  because  I’ve  taken  a stall  in  the 
Charity  Fair — when  charity  begins  at  home, 
you  know.” 

In  the  mean  while  the  Doctor  had  just 
stepped  in,  as  he  was  passing,  to  say  that  he 
had  agreed  to.furnish  the  flowers  for  this  some 
Charity  Fair,  if  Martha  would  take  charge  of 
them. 

“Thank  you,  but  I never  did  such  a thing  in 
my  life.  You  don’t  think  it  will  be  ridiculous?” 

“Why  should  it,  pray?  Lu  Blair,  your 
neighbor,  has  a stall ; and  Carry  Gray,  and 
Alice  Wills.” 

44  But  they  are  young  and — ” 

44  And  you  are  an  antediluvian  ? You  don't 
think  I would  ask  you  to  do  any  tH!ng  ridicu- 
lous?” 
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“ Oh  no  I I’m  Bure  you  wouldn’t ; but  you 
see,  it  surprised  me,  and  I never  can  make  up 
my  mind  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.” 

“Even  about  such  a momentous  matter?” 

“ There,  you  are  laughing  at  me.” 

“ Only  a very  little.  I foresee  that  when  I 
have  a request  of  any  magnitude  to  prefer  it 
will  be  wise  to  write  it.  So  it  is  agreed  ?” 

“ If  you  desire  it.  I wonder  if  I have  ever 
thanked  you  for  my  flowers  ?” 

“ Will  you  please  begin  ?”  with  mock  gravity. 
“I  should  like  to  hear  you  do  it.” 

“You  put  me  all  out.  I had  something 
ready  to  say.  I wanted  to  tell  you  that  when- 
ever I awoke  depressed  in  the  morning,  the 
sight  of  them  acted  like  a tonic,  and  Raised  my 
spirits  quite  opt  of  the  Slough  of  Despond.” 

“Is  that  so?  I have  been  blue  all  day. 
Give  me  a nosegay  of  them  to  wear  in  my  but- 
ton-hole, by  way  of  an  amulet.  Perhaps  there 
is  virtue  in  violets.” 

“ Oh,  I nm  certain  there  is !” 

The  three  pairs  of  eyes  across  the  street  all 
pounced,  so  to  speak,  on  the  unoffending  nose- 
gay, when  Doctor  Philips  appeared  at  the  door. 

“ There !”  exclaimed  Blair  mere,  as  if  it  were 
the  publishing  of  the  bans. 

“Did  you  ever  I”  said  Miss  Gray,  biting  her 
lips  to  keep  cool. 

“I  do  hate  coquettes  of  either  gender,”  from 
Lu. 

“Yourself  and  Doctor  Philips  included? 
Lu,  he  is  bowing  here.” 

“Is  he?  Who  cares?” — at  the  same  time 
bending  eagerly  forward  in  order  not  to  lose 
the  bow ; and  then,  as  be  was  quite  out  of  sight, 
they  returned  to  crocheting  and  chatting. 

Martha  felt  that  night  as  if  it  could  hardly 
be  the  Martha  Exeter  whom  she  had  known 
for  fifteen  years  as  staid,  sober,  and  neglected, 
when  she  put  the  last  touch  to  her  toilet  in  the 
shape  of  a bracelet  of  gold  beads,  each  enameled 
with  some  quaint  device,  and  heard  Doctor 
, Philips’s  carriage  drive  up  to  her  door.  She 
took  one  look  at  herself  before  going  down  to 
meet  him.  Indeed,  it  was  not  so  bad  as  she 
had  feared.  The  eyes  were  bright  still,  and 
large  and  luminous;  the  hair  still  brown  and 
* heavy ; and  if  the  color  had  long  forsaken  the 
cheek,  it  was  yet  clear  and  smooth,  and  the  dork 
lines  beneath  the  eyes  were  not  so  striking  as 
those  which  Carry  Gray  painted  to  enhance  the 
depth  and  tone  of  her  own  flashing  orbs.  She 
wore  the  steel-colored  brocade  which  her  grand- 
mother had  worn  before  her;  end  when  she 
stepped  into  the  parlor  an  instant  before  put- 
ting on  her  cloak,  Doctor  Philips  paused  in  the 
midst  of  a weighty  sentence  on  pre-Raphaelit- 
ism,  with  which  he  was  amusing  Mr.  Exeter — 
paused,  and  lost  the  thread  of  his  discourse,  and 
stammered  in  his  speech  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life! 

How  new  and  yet  familiar  it  seemed  to 
Martha  there  at  the  Pair ; how  like  a reminis- 
cence of  hft  youth — of  the  early  days  when  she 
gave  no  thought  for  the  morrow,  the  present 


was  so  satisfying— of  that  brief  moment  in  her 
life  when  another  took  care  of  her  happiness 
and  held  her  in  tender  regard. 

But.  all  this  had  happened  so  long  ago,  she 
had  outlived  it  so  completely,  that  at  times,  sit- 
ting before  her  lonely  fireside,  it  afflicted  her 
only  like  the  relation  of  some  touching  romance ; 
it  was  another  Martha  Exeter  with  whom  it  had 
to  do — a Martha  Exeter  who  was  gay  and  light- 
hearted, confident  of  the  future,  incredulous  of 
sorrow.  But  to-night  it  all  flashed  back  upon 
her  like  some  forgotten  poem  whose  rhythm  she 
had  lost  while  retaining  the  meaning.  As  she 
stood  there,  embowered  in  the  bloom  and  fra- 
grance, and  saw  the  throng  drifting  by  in  time 
to  the  witching  music ; saw  faces  that  blushed 
beneath  earnest  glances,  eye  answering  eye  in 
quick  corruscations,  lips  that  declared  them- 
selves without  speaking,  lingering  hand-clasps 
and  smiles  that  confessed  welcome  ; as  now  and 
again  there  floated  to  her  ear  behind  the  barri- 
cade of  flowers  some  word  meant  for  another, 
some  endearing  name,  some  syllables  of  en- 
treaty, the  old  wound  gaped  and  burned  afresh, 
and  there  trembled  through  her  being  a resist- 
less longing  to  make  one  of  these  again — loved 
and  loving,  and  believing  in  all  manner  of  suc- 
cess ; an  aching  longing  for  the  years  that  might 
have  brought  her  other  than  sadness  and  mis-  • 
fortune-,  that  might  have  set  her  in  high  places 
— in  the  heart  of  husband  and  children.  All 
at  once  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  a vista  had  opened 
before  her  eyes  disclosing  the  reverse  of  her  pic- 
ture, with  all  the  benefit  of  distance  and  per- 
spective to  give  it  enchantment. 

Then  the  old  answers  recurred  to  her : Had 
she  not  her  Vineyard  ? Would  it  so  much  mat- 
ter in  the  end  whether  one  lacked  something 
accounted  sweet  in  this  world  when  the  Great 
Apportioner  meted  the  rewards  ? Would  she 
not,  beholding  one  day,  or  one  eternity  rather, 
the  precious  mosaic  of  her  life,  perceive  where 
each  failure  served  the  grand  design  ? That 
without  the  waste,  the  pain,  the  dissatisfaction, 
the  work  would  have  lost  in  symmetry  and  pur- 
pose ? That  there  was  needed  every  bitter  tear, 
every  ungratified  longing,  every  secret  hope,  to 
make  the  harvest  sure  ? 

“ Are  you  not  almost  tired  of  flowers?”  a&ed 
Doctor  Philips,  at  herelbow.  ‘ ‘ Shall  we  make 
the  tour  of  the  hall  together,  and  see  what's  to 
be  seen  ?” 

“ They  are  all  sold,  Poctor — every  bouquet 
of  diem,”  she  replied ; “ and  it  was  so  amusing 
•to  see  the  lovers  select  for  their  ‘ girls,*  as  Lu 
Blair  would  say.  What  a delightful  air  the 
band  is  playing ! It  sounds  like — like ” 

“Love?” 

It  was  the  word  which  expressed  her  idea. 

* W las  love  any  sound  ?”  he  questioned.  “Did 
one  ever  hear  it  ? However,  it  is  a very  beau- 
tiful air,  and  no  wonder  it  is  suggestive  of  sweet 
thoughts ; it  is  an  air  from  the  Opera  of  Mar- 
tha.” 

J ust  here  they  paused  before  a bower  of  fir- 
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trees  to  look  upward  where  the  patronizers  of 
the  shooting-gallery  were  using  the  bow  and 
arrow  with  little  effect.  Martha  was  eagerly 
watching  young  Adams,  who  aimed  at  a beau- 
tiful velvet  smoking-cap  braided  in  gold,  which 
every  one  had  endeavored  to  bring  down,  but 
which  still  hung  there  as  if  by  some  charmed 
thread.  There  were  people  discoursing  in  the 
bower  behind  them,  and  Martha  detected  La 
Blair’s  shrill  pipe  and  Carry  Gray’s  more  quiet 
tones.  She  understood  nothing  of  the  conver- 
sation— she  was  interested  in  the  archer — when 
presently,  with  her  eyes  still  on  the  triumphant 
Adams,  with  the  crowd  applauding,  she  saw 
nothing  of  it  all,  she  only  heard,  as  if  it  had 
been  cried  from  the  house-tops, 

44  How  perfectly  ridiculous  he  makes  himself 
and  that  old  maid ! I did  think  Doctor  Phil- 
ips had  more  sense ! ” 

It  was  Carry  Gray  speaking  behind  the  fir- 
trees. 

“Nonsense,”  said  Lu,  taking  up  the  tune, 
44 he  is  only  amusing  himself!  When  I am 
her  age,  I do  hope  I shall  be  contented  to  stay 
by  the  chimney-corner,  instead  of  making  love 
to  all  the  marriageable  men  in  town.” 

44 1 think  you  talk  as  if  you  were  jealous  of 
her,”  said  another  softer  voice ; 44 1 don’t  see 
any  thing  objectionable  in  her  behavior.” 

44  You’re  near-sighted,  Alice,”  said  Lu ; 44  there 
are  none  so  blind  as  those  who  won’t  spe.” 

“Well,  I’m  glad  I don’t  use  magnifying 
glasses  to  descry  the  mote  in  my  neighbor’s 
eye;  and — ” 

44  Shall  we  continue  our  promenade  ?”  asked 
Doctor  Philips,  glancing  dubiously  at  Martha. 

All  the  light  had  vanished  from  her  eyes; 
she  looked  like  a piece  of  clay  moulded  into  the 
form  of  a woman,  and  leaned  heavily  upon  his 
arm. 

44  Are  you  ill,  Miss  Exeter?”  Re  said. 

44  No,”  she  answered,  and  her  voice  sounded 
as  if  it  came  through  a hollow  tube;  44 1 am 
only  giddy.  If  you  will  take  me  to  a seat — 

He  did  as  she  requested. 

44  The  hall  is  badly  ventilated,”  he  said,  still 
standing  at  her  side. 

44  Yes ; I shall  recover  myself  presently.” 

If  he  had  heard  as  well  as  herself,  she  would 
not  have  him  think  that  it  affected  her  strongly. 

44  Young  Adams  is  a good  shot ; did  you  see 
the  cap  come  down  ?”  he  asked. 

44 1 — no — that  is — I think  I looked  away  just 
then!” 

“Then  you  were  not  in  at  the  death,” taking 
out  his  watch.  44  It  is  eleven  o’clock,  ” he  con- 
tinued. 44  As  your  family  physician,  I do  not 
think  it  discreet  to  keep  you  out  of  bed  lon- 
ger. I will  have  the  carriage  brought  round.  ” 

And  before  many  minutes  more  they  were 
whirling  home.  • 

“Miss  Exeter,”  said  he,  reining  up  before 
her  door,  “whatever  the  evening  may  have 
been  to  you — and  I hope  it  has  not  been  with- 
out its  pleasures — I have  to  thank  you  for  a 
great'servicc  done  me.” 


44 Indeed,”  she  answered,  and  there  was  no 
sweetness  in  her  tone,  44  it  has  done  me  good. 
I thank  yon  for  it,  in  my  turn.” 

He  stepped  from  the  carriage,  and  held  out 
his  hand  for  her ; she  half  rose ; the  horse 
started  and  threw  her  back  in  the  seat ; Doc- 
tor Philips  caught  at  the  reins  but  missed  them, 
calling,  44  Stand,  Fly ! stand !”  But  Fly  had  a 
will  of  his  own,  as  well  as  his  master,  and  toss- 
ing his  heels  in  the  air,  with  a contemptuous 
snort,  he  tore  away  from  him  and  down  the 
street  at  full  gallop.  Doctor  Philips  stood  par- 
alyzed for  a second,  the  last  glimpse  of  Mar- 
tha’s pale  face  photographed  on  his  conscious- 
ness : a face  in  which  there  was  no  displeasure 
and  little  terror,  but  the  face  of  a woman  who 
knows  her  end  is  near,  and  turns  to  look  her 
last  at  the  one  she  loves  best ; a countenance 
grown  suddenly  young  and  beautiful  through 
the  transmuting  power  of  love. 

It  was  only  for  a breathing  space  that  fys 
paused,  that  he  lost  control  of  himself,  and  then 
he  was  after  them  with  the  speed  of  a Centaur, 
just  in  time  to  see  Martha  thrown  heavily  upon 
the  pavement.  There  were  people  passing  at 
the  moment,  who  assisted  in  carrying  her  home. 
They  laid  her  on  the  sofa,  and  old  Jewel  came 
hobbling  in  with  recipes  and  remedies,  wring- 
ing her  hands  wildly,  and  the  vase  of  violets 
poured  out  fragrance  like  words  of  comfort. 
And  there  Doctor  Philips  sat  by  her  the  night 
through ; and  toward  morning,  when  the  gray 
dawn  filled  the  room  with  soft  shadows,  when 
the  sun  transformed  the  dumb  east,  she  looked 
up  and  smiled. 

“Doctor  Philips!”  she  exclaimed,  “is  any 
thing  the  matter  with  me  ? Where  is  my  fa- 
ther ? I must  go  to  him.  ” She  tried  to  lift  her- 
self on  her  arm,  but  it  refused  to  obey  her  will. 
44  What  is  the  trouble?”  she  asked. 

44 1 have  come  near  being  your  death,”  he 
said,  solemnly. 

“You!” 

“You  can  not  believe  it?  But  here  are 
proofs : your  arm  is  broken ; your  ankle  sprain- 
ed ; your  head  and  face  sadly  bruised.  You 
have  had  a narrow  escape,  Martha.  It  must 
have  been  because  you  were  needed.” 

44  Yes,  thank  God,  my  father  needs  me,”  she 
said,  and  turned  away  her  face. 

Doctor  Philips’s  lips  moved  as  though  he 
would  have  spoken.  What  if  he  should  add, 
44  And  I need  you,  I need  you !”  And  what  if 
he  should  ? It  was  a simple  phrase,  easy  to 
say,  which  would  make  life  a holiday  to  her, 
and  answer  the  vexed  question  for  him.  But 
was  it  true  t Would  it  not  be  best  to  &olve  that 
question  first  ? How  had  he  contrived  to  enjoy 
existence  for  the  space  of  thirty  odd  years,  if 
she  were  necessary  to  his  happiness  ? J\nd  yet, 
when  he  thought  of  going  away  and  never  see- 
ing her  face  again,  a shadow  came  across  his 
path  and  a mist  before  his  vision ; had  her 
morning  dawned  beyond  this  earthly  horizon, 
he  dimly  realized  that  his  day  would  have 
arisen  in  clouds.  But  after  all,  it  were  safest 
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to  be  certain  of  one’s  self ; perhaps  it  was  only 
a beautiful  compassion  which  he  felt  for  her, 
an  ignis  fatuua  which  might  lead  them  both 
into  what  snares  and  sorrows?  So  he  hesi- 
tated and  kept  silent. 

This  fook  place  in  the  last  week  of  February. 

44  And  what  did  you  think,  Mattie,  when  you 
found  yourself  flying  through  the  air?”  asked 
her  father,  one  morning. 

“ It  couldn’t  have  been  over  five  seconds,  but 
I thought  of  every  thing,  from  the  sum  I copied 
off  cousin  Fan’s  slate  at  school  to  the  patch  I 
had  neglected  to  set  into  the  elbow  of  your  coat. 
I remembered,  too,  having  left  my  room  in  con- 
fusion, and  fancied  the  neighbors  coming  in  and 
calling  me  untidy.  I pictured  Jewel  spelling 
out  the  daily  papers  for  you ; and  I had  a 
glimpse  of  the  little  parlor,  just  as  it  looked 
when  I bade  you  good-night,  and  turned  to  go 
out  with  the  Doctor — the  coals  glowing  red-hot 
in  the  grate ; the  kerosene  lamp,  with  its  porce- 
lain shade,  throwing  a soft  tinting  on  4 Diana 
and  her  Nymphs;’  the  head  of  drowsy  Anti- 
nous,  half  bowed  in  gloomy  meditations ; the 
vase  of  fresh  violets  which  I was  never  to— 
to—” 

The  old  man  sighed  and  wiped  his  eyes. 
44  It  was  a miraculous  escape,”  he  said,  broken- 
ly ? 44  it  must  have  been  because  you  were  need- 
ed in  your  vineyard,  Mattie !” 

44 1 suppose  so,”  she  returned,  smothering  a 
sigh. 

With  so  much  cause  to  be  grateful,  was  she 
desiring  something  pleasanter  than  the  heat  and 
burden  of  the  day,  even  among  the  familiar 
shadows  of  her  vines  ? Was  this  work  of  hers 
growing  tame  ahd  tedious,  now  that  she  had 
seen  the  revelers  in  the  happy  fields, 

“Where  others  drive  their  loaded  wains?” 

Doctor  Philips  came  every  day,  at  first ; then 
every  other  day ; then  more  seldom  still ; but 
much  more  often  than  necessary,  if  we  were  to 
take  Lu  Blair’s  word  for  it. 

44  If  I could  only  contrive  to  break  my  little 
finger,”  said  she. 

44  Because  your  nose  is  out  of  joint  ?”  asked 
the  malicious  Carry.  44  You’re  in  a fair  way  to 
break  your  heart,  I think.” 

As  for  Martha  she  found  herself  quite  happy 
when  he  came  to  sit  a while,  when,  of  a leisure 
evening,  before  she  could  hold  a book  herself, 
he  dropped  in  to  beguile  an  hour  or  two  with 
the  music  of  his  voice,  ns  he  read  from  Chau- 
cer, translating  his  quaintness  into  intelligible 
phrase,  or  from  Shakspcare,  or  the  later  poets ; 
indeed,  a ft  times  she  quite  lost  the  words  in  list- 
ening to  the  harmonious  tones — in  falling  into 
delicious  day-dreams.  At  her  age  too ! One 
night  he  surprised  her  in  this  Elysium,  when, 
reading  from  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  he  turned 
to  her  suddenly  for  remark. 

44 1 beg  pardon,”  she  said;  44 1 was  not  at- 
tending just  then.” 

He  put  down  the  book  and  looked  at  her  a 
second. 


44 Of  what  were  you  thinking?”  he  asked, 
laughing.  “Something  that  has  brought  out 
the  color,  like  a flower  that  blows  in  the  sun.” 

It  was  only  that  she  blushed  up  hotly  at  the 
question.  Of  what  had  she  been  thinking? 
She  had  been  thinking,  what  if  she  were  young 
and  lovely ; at  least,  lovely  enough  to  be  loved 
by  some  one;  what  then?  Why,  happiness 
then ! That  was  all,  positively  all ; she.  had 
not  even  given  some  one  a name,  though  of 
course  he  had  one,  and  she  knew  it.  There 
was  only  one  Some  One  in  the  world  for  her. 
But  as  she  didn’t  tell  Doctor  Philips  any  thing 
of  this,  he  was  forced  to  use  his  own  powers  of 
conjecture  ; after  which  he  went  on  with  his 
reading,  and  just  murdered  poor  Shakspeare, 
because  he  wasn’t  thinking  at  all  about  Cleopa- 
tra and  her  fine  ravings,  but  altogether  of  Mar- 
tha and  her  more  eloquent  silence. 

“Doctor  Philips  is  a dramatic  reader,”  said 
Mr.  Exeter,  when  he  had  bidden  them  good- 
night, 44 and  his  voice  is  musical  as  a harp;  but 
toward  the  last  he  didn’t  appear  to  know  what 
he  was  reading ; he  must  have  been  thinking  of 
some  dangerous  patient.” 

He  had  been  thinking  of  a dangerous  pa- 
tient, indeed ! 

It  was  toward  the  end  of  March  that  Lu  Blair 
and  Carry  Gray,  sitting  in  the  bow -window, 
with  attention  divided  between  some  novel  de- 
vice in  fancy-work,  the  passers-by,  and  the  cur- 
rent gossip  of  the  hour,  saw  Doctor  Philips 
stop  at  Mr.  Exeter’s  door  with  his  mew  horse. 
He  had  disposed  of  Fly  some  time  before,  which 
fact  had  greatly  scandalized  the  neighbors ; you 
would  have  thought  he  was  selling  themselves 
instead. 

“He’s  going  to  take  the  invalid  to  drive,” 
said  Miss  Carry.  “I  declare,  I never  knew 
any  one  make  so  much  fuss  about  a broken 
bone!” 

44  Any  body  would  make  a fuss  if  they  could 
get  so  much  attention,”  Lu  wdsely  remarked, 
pricking  her  finger  in  her  desire  to  do  three 
things  at  once. 

44 1 should  like  to  know  if  he  really  cares  for 
her,”  said  Mrs.  Blair,  who,  poor  woman,  was 
afflicted  with  a chronic  44  liking  to  know”  every 
thfhg  conceniing  other  people’s  affairs,  and  took 
considerable  pains  to  enlighten  herself. 

“I  don't  see  how  we  shall  find  out,  unless 
we  ask  him,”  said  Carry. 

“Or  unless  he  asks  Aer,”  suggested  Mrs. 
Blair. 

44  Oh,  Carry ! I’ve  an  idea  !*’  interrupted  Lu, 
in  a whisper. 

“Have  you?  I never  gave  you  credit  for 
it.  It  can’t  be  about  your  beading ; for  you’ve 
made  a P instead  of  a B in  your  initials.” 

44  That’s  very  natural.” 

* Under  the  circumstances,  yes.  But  what’s 
your  idea  ?” 

44  I’ll  tell  you  when  we  go  out  to  the  post- 
office.” 

44  Dear  me ! isn’t  it  almost  mail-time  ?”  tak- 
ing out  her  watch.  44  Two  solid  hours  to  w*ak 
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for  an  idea ! It  ought  to  be  a very  brilliant 
one  when  it  arrives.” 

Later  in  the  afternoon  Doctor  Philips,  pass- 
ing ont  of  the  post-office  behind  two  veiled  la- 
dies, overheard  a few  sentences  to  this  effect: 

“ It  will  be  such  fun  : we  can  sit  in  the  win- 
dow and  see  the  penny-postman  deliver  it !” 

“ I shall  want«to  scream  out,  * Ob,  you  April 
Fool!’” 

“But  it  was  so  lucky  that  I happened  to 
think,  of  those  fac-similes ; I did  dozens  of  them 
at  one  time,  and  you  would  never  suspect  but 
they  were  genuine  autographs.  You’ll  have  to 
do  the  composition  part,  Carry ; you’re  equal 
to  that.” 

“ I guess  it  will  put  an  end  to  her  languish- 
ing, if  she  has  any  sense.” 

“I  should  think  it  was— just  one  atom — 
mean,  if  she  really  loved  him,  you  know,  and 
wasn’t  mercenary,”  said  Lu,  with  an  assump- 
tion of  virtue  which  she  didn’t  possess. 

“ But  all’s  fair  in  love  and  war,”  said  her 
companion. 

It  so  happened  that  Doctor  Philips  recog- 
nized the  voices,  though  it  was  all  uttered  in 
under-tone ; but  the  words  were  meaningless  to 
him  till  interpreted  by  circumstances.  Mar- 
tha was  beginning  to  take  up  her  round  of  in- 
terrupted duties  again  when  April  came  in; 
that  is,  she  read  to  her  father  as  before ; gave 
him  her  left  arm  for  his  daily  exercise  up  and 
down  the  little  hall ; groaned  in  spirit  over  the 
weeds  that  were  choking  up  her  vineyard — darns 
and  patches,  etc.,  that  were  growing  really  for- 
midable ; vexing  herself  over  the  spring  clean- 
ing, which  bade  fair  to  be  behindhand ; won- 
dering if  she  should  be  able  to  tack  down  her 
own  carpets,  or  be  obliged  to  incur  the  further 
expense  of  hiring  old  Mr.  Foley  and  his  carpet- 
fork  ; questioning  whether  the  shabby  two-ply 
on  her  chamber-floor  would  bear  to  be  shaken 
without  falling  to  pieces;  puzzling  her  brain 
over  expedients  for  devising  a new  coverin^for 
her  father’s  threadbare  arm-chair.  She  was 
considering  these  subjects  with  painful  earnest- 
ness one  morning,  glancing  across  the  way  now 
and  then,  and  almost  envying  Lu  Blair,  who 
sat  in  her  window  laughing,  with  the  invariable 
fancy-work  at  hand,  and  whom  Martha  likenBd 
in  her  imagination  to  the  lilies  of  the  held. 

The  spring  had  been  very  forward  this  year, 
and  the  snow  had  melted  away  early,  leaving 
only  a fringe  here  and  there  clinging  to  the 
brown  earth ; buds  were  swelling  and  diffusing 
an  aroma  through  the  soft,  chill  air,  which  vi- 
brated with  sounds  of  sweet  portent,  like  dream- 
music  after  the  long  winter  silence.  Only  yes- 
terday a robin  had  swung  himself  for  full  five 
minutes  from  a twig  of  the  mountain-ash  yon- 
der, singing  the  praises  of  the  opening  year ; 
and  Martha  had  counted  a flock  of  twenty  shiv- 
ering sparrows,  just  arrived  from  other  lati- 
tudes, and  pecking  for  dead-and-alive  insects 
on  the  old  apple-tree  in  the  garden.  It  almost 
seemed  as  if  one  could  hear  the  crocuses  whis- 
pering under  the  turf,  “Is  it  not  most  time  for 


the  season  to  begin  ? I havd  my  yellow  gown 
all  pimlico.  I am  growing  impatient;”  while, 
“Don’t  make  April  Fools  of  yourselves,”  ad- 
vises the  tulip  bulbs,  with  not  so  much  fancy 
for  a pioneer  life  themselves. 

In.  the  spring-time  one  easily  believes  in  all 
manner  of  happiness.  Perhaps  this  accounts 
for  the  unwonted  thrill  which  shook  Martha  as 
the  postman  clattered  up  to  the  door  and  de- 
livered a letter  addressed  to  herself.  She  took 
it  in  her  trembling  hands,  and  looked  at  the 
broad  seal  with  its  initial  $ at  the  superscrip- 
tion. She  had  never  seen  her  name  written  by 
Doctor  Philips  before,  but  what  a charm  his  pen 
had  given  it ! The  name  of  Martha,  never  a 
favorite  one  with  her,  was  here  quite  other  than 
as  she  had  known  it,  had  become  suddenly  glo- 
rified. What  if — pshaw!  she  ought  to  know 
better  than  indulge  in  snch  silly  dreams;  he 
had  been  urging  her  to  accept  a situation  as 
organist  in  the  Presbyterian  church,  and  this 
probably  treated  of  the  subject.  She* was  al- 
ready considering  what  she  would  do  with  her 
first  quarter’s  payment — it  would  be  such  a wind- 
fall, now  that  decalcomanie  was  a drug  in  the 
market — while  she  cut  the  envelope  open  with 
her  scissors.  Then  she  read  it  through  without 
stopping  to  take  breath,  with  the  blood  surging 
into  her  heart  and  mounting  to  her  brain,  with 
tears  starting  into  her  eyes  andjblottingout  the 
precious  words. 

“ What  we  wish  for  we  have,”  has  been  writ- 
ten; but  the  philosopher  goes  on  to  say  that 
since  we  are  sure  to  have  our  wish,  sooner  or 
later,  we  had  best  take  care  to  desire  only  high 
things ; and  the  poet,  taking  up  the  story,  dis- 
mally declares  that 

“ Otfr  very  wishes  give  us  not  one  wish." 

It  sometimes  seems  as  if  fortune  delighted  to 
tantalize  mankind  by  granting  their  wish,  with 
the  only  conditions  that  could  make  it  agreeable 
omitted. 

Like  a great  many  other  people,  now  that 
happiness  had  come  to  Martha — was  kneeling 
to  her,  beseeching  her  in  its  turn — she  began  to 
be  afraid  of  it,  to  question  and  suspect  it,  to 
wonder  if  it  were  indeed  a reality.  She  replaced 
the  letter  in  the  envelope,  she  would  not  trust 
herself  to  read  it  again,  for  fear  of  she  knew  not 
what.  Come  what  would,  all  her  life  would  be 
made  brighter  and  more  endurable,  now  that 
some  one  had  stretched  out  a kindly  hand  to 
her,  had  thought  her  worthy  of  the  first  place 
in  his  regard— even  if  it  were  merely  through 
compassion.  She  should  reply  in  the  negative, 
surely.  In  the  mean  while  the  alternative  was 
in  her  hands ; and  she  took  a certain  pleasure 
in  believing,  poor  child,  that  she  was  at  length 
enabled  to  do  him  a service,  to  purchase  his 
peace  of  mind  with  her  own.  Well,  what  mat- 
ter ? She  was  thirty-five ; how  preposterous  to 
expect  to  begin  life  at  that  age ! But  yet,  what 
if  she  were  to  say  “ Yes  ?‘*  What  then  ? 

Why,  every  thing  then ! Happy  home  then ; 
comfort  for  her  blind  father ; troops  of  friends ; 
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ease  and  plenty ; eyes  that  smiled  endearments, 
lips  that  shaped  themselves  to  fond  words,  pro- 
tecting arms,  an  eternal  youth  of  the  heart. 
Harvest-Time  in  her  Vineyard ! What  bright 
colors  the  picture  wore  beside  that  other ! But 
she  put  it  away  from  her ; it  was  not  hers ; it 
belonged  to  some  fairer  and  younger  woman. 
Perhaps  to  Lu  Blair.  And  so  she  went  away 
and  wrote  her  answer,  very  kindly,  but  very  de- 
cidedly. 

Doctor  Philips  was  with  a patient  when  this 
letter  came  for  him,  and  there  it  lay  three  long 
hours  on  his  study-table,  together  with  a warm 
note  of  invitation  to  a musical  soiree  at  Mrs. 
Blair’s  on  Thursday  evening — a letter  from  his 
brother  in  Madras — a masonic  notice — and  a 
line  from  a medical  student  on  some  vexed  med- 
ical question.  There  they  all  waited,  while  the 
cuckoo  in  the  little  German  clock  came  out 
thrice,  calling  the  hour  and  (lapping  his  wings ; 
and  the  mocking-bird  in  his  gilded  cage  repeated 
the  performance ; and  a Savoyard  played, 
“There's  nothing  half  so  sweet  in  life 
As  love’s  young  dream/' 

under  the  open  window,  till  he  found  no  one 
was  there  to  listen  or  love.  The  house-maid 
came  in,  and  dusted  the  table,  and  pushed  the 
letters  into  a heap,  and  pondered  over  their  ad- 
dresses, scolding  the  mocking-bird  and  slam- 
ming the  door  after  her.  And  all  the  while 
Martha  sat  at  home  in  a flutter  of  restlessness, 
almost  glad  and  altogether  sorry. 

The  Doctor  came  home  very^hungry,  with- 
out guessing  what  repast  was  waiting  for 
him. 

44  You  haven’t  had  your  letters,  Sir,”  said  the 
butler. 

“Bring  them  here,”  he  said,  sitting*down  to 
lunch ; “they  will  answer  instead  of  guests.” 

They  were  brought.  He  pshawed  at  the  in- 
vitation ; read  the  brother’s  letter  attentively ; 
made  a note  of  the  student’s  perplexity ; glanced 
at  the  masonic  notice ; and  turned  at  last  to 
Martha’s. 

There  are  some  people  who  gaze  at  a letter 
for  fifteen  minutes  in  an  attempt  to  determine 
the  name  of  the  writer,  when  a glance  inside 
would  be  an  instant  revelation;  but  Doctor 
Philips  was  not  one  of  these.  He  plunged  into 
its  contents  with  the  manner  of  a man  who  has 
no  time  to  lose ; then,  half-way  down  the  page, 
he  paused,  perplexed ; began  again,  came  to  a 
second  stand-still,  and  turned  over  the  leaf,  in 
desperation,  for  the  writer’s  name. 

M Always  truly  Yours,  Martha  Exeter ,”  met 
him  point-blank. 

He  stared  at  it  in  utter  confusion.  Here  was 
a lady  declining  an  offer  of  marriage  which  he 
had  never  made ! 

“ Your  letter  of  the  1st — ” 

What  letter?  He  had  never  written  a line 
to  Miss  Exeter  in  his  life  ! What  did  it  mean  ? 
It  meant  that  she  had  refused  him,  at  least; 
that  she  did  not  care  for  him  as  he  had  been 
vain  enough  to  believe.  All  at  once  it  became 
the  same  to  him  as  if  he  had  proposed — as  if 


his  heart  were  wounded  by  her  refusal.  All  at 
once  he  perceived  that  he  had  lost  that  which 
he  had  never  the  sense  to  ask  for,  conceiving  it 
already  so  much  his  own,  but  which  he  valued 
inestimably.  And  here  was  her  calm,  conclu- 
sive “No.” 

But  Doctor  Philips  was  of  that  temperament 
to  which  difficulty  means  incentive.  Pacing 
the  floor,  with  the  fatal  letter  in  hand,  he 
forgot  all  about  Thursday  evening  soirees, 
Knights  Templars,  news  from  Madras,  stu- 
dents in  dilemma;  he  forgot  a promise  to 
dine  with  Blanckelton,  an  engagement  with 
Mrs.  Wills  to  look  at  some  pictures  by  a na- 
tive artist;  he  forgot  every  thing  but  that 
Martha  had  said  she  did  not  love  him ! 

But  stay ! Had  she  said  that  ? The  truth 
was,  she  had  adroitly  avoided  the  question,  pro 
or  con ; but  does  a woman  refuse  to  marry  the 
man  she  loves  ? At  least  he  would  see  for  him- 
self. The  unknown  person  who  had  officiously 
performed  his  part  for  him  had  not,  perhaps, 
presented  the  case  as  favorably  as  he  felt  it  pos- 
sible to  do.  He  was  quite  certain  that  had  he 
been  going  to  put  his  fate  to  the  test  he  would 
not  have  trusted  it  to  paper;  he  would  bring 
the  magnetism  of  his  personality  to  bear,  and 
he  would  conquer  or — but  there  should  be  no 
“or!” 

Old  Mr.  Exeter  had  gone  to  bed  with  rheu- 
matic pains,  threatening  to  send  for  Doctor 
Philips.  I don’t  know  what  we  should  have 
done  with  the  old  gentleman  in  the  forthcoming 
interview  if  he  had  not  been  thus  afflicted,  as 
he  was  not  deaf  as  well  as  blind ; but  there  he 
was  safe  in  bed,  with  burdock  leaves  at  his 
feet ; and  Martha,  wearied  out  with  the  excite- 
ment of  the  day,  having  wheeled  her  father’s 
arm-chair  before  the  fire,  had  thrown  herself 
into  it  and  dropped  into  a light  slumber. 

She  dreamed  of  traversing  a wide  morass,  in 
whip h she  sank  deeper  and  deeper  at  every  step ; 
the  night  was  closing  in ; some  rain-drops  fell 
on  her  uncovered  head ; she  called  for  help,  and 
only  the  echoes  replied ; and  just  as  hope  was 
deserting  her,  just  as  she  brought  to  mind  the 
bright  hdme-fires  alit  all  over  the  land,  cheerful 
teh-tables  where  happy  faces  gathered — just  as 
every  thing  seemed  most  lost  and  the  night 
wind  moaned  chilliest,  6ome  one  took  her  in 
strong  arms  and 

She  was  broad  awake,  and  it  was  Doctor 
Philips  who  held  her  and  said, 

“I  have  come  for  my  answer,  Martha.  I 
can  not  accept  the  one  you  sent.  I love  you 
with  all  my  heart,  and  I can  not  give  you  up !” 

44  Oh,  how  can  you ! ” she  answered  ; “lam 
thirty-five  years  old.  I thought  you  were  only 
sorry  for  me!” 

“Why  should  I be  sorry  for  you?  I am 
thirty-five,  too,  and  something  more,  and  I find 
life  endurable  still,  unless — Martha,  answer, 
do  you  love  me  ?” 

44 1 — I am — I did — I am  afraid — I do.” 

44  7 was  afraid  you  didn’t.” 
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“Oh,  how  could  you  ?” 

44  A very  natural  conclusion,  when  you  had 
refined  to  marry  me.’* 

“ But  every  body  will  laugh  at  you  for  mar- 
rying an  old  maid  ! ” 

“ Let  him  laugh  who  wins.  I am  satisfied. 
I am  happy.  Look  up  and  speak  to  me,  dear- 
est/’ 

44  What  shall  I say?” 

44 Say,  4 1 love  you/” 

44 1 shall  wear  the  sentence  threadbare  !’*  she 
cried,  in  her  blushing  bashfulness.  ‘‘There 
are  other  lovers  will  want  to  use  it  after  us,  re- 
member !”  she  added  then,  half  under  her  breath 
and  half  to  veil  her  joyfulness. 

“Say  you  will  come  to  me  with  the  May- 
flowers,” continued  her  resolute  suitor,  without 
heeding  her  badinage. 

44 So  soon!” 

44  Say  that  you  will  never  write  me  such  an- 
other heart-breaking  letter/* 

44 1 shall  never  have  the  chance,  you  know.*’ 

44  Say  you  will  not  regret  leaving  your  pleas- 
ant Vineyard  to  come  and  labor  in  mine.  It 
is  sadly  overgrown  and  neglected,  love.” 

44 1 shall  regret  nothing  which  I leave  for 
you.” 

And  so  the  fire  died  down — were  there  ever 
two  lovers  in  the  world  who  didn’t  let  the  fire 
go  out  while  the  other  flame  soared  ? — and  the 


stars  gathered  in  the  April  sky,  and  the  slow 
moon  looked  into  the  wdndow — just  what  Mrs. 
Blair  would  have  enjoyed  doing — and  went  her 
melancholy  way ; .and  the  old  rheumatic  man 
up  stairs  dreamed  that  his  picture  had  brought 
a price ; and  here  were  two,  sitting  heart  to 
heart,  whose  sweetest  dreams  had  come  true. 

44  Well,”  saidMr.  Exeter,  when  Doctor  Philips 
astonished  him  with  the  state  of  things,  44  Mar- 
tha has  done  well  in  her  Vineyard ; it  is  time 
for  harvest  and  harvest  songs.  Let  us  sing 
paean !” 

Does  an  event  ever  transpire  but  some  one 
questions  what  the  finale  would  have  been  if 
the  parties  had  acted  differently?  I wonder 
how  this  story  would  have  ended  if  Lu  Blair 
and  Carry  Gray  had  not  attempted  to  make  an 
April  Fool  of  Martha,  and. caught  the  cap  and 
bells  themselves  in  the  rebound  ; if  Martha  had 
accepted  the  offer  at  first ; if  Doctor  Philips  had 
not  sought  to  change  her  decision ; if — but  what 
is  the  use  of  conjecturing,  when  here  is  the 
Doctor  himself  to  decide  the  matter  ? 

“It  could  have  had  but  one  ending,”  says 
he,  with  a smile  shifting  in  his  face;  “not  so 
early  an  ending,  perhaps,  but  still,  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  only  one ; and  this  is  it,”  show- 
ing the  wedding-ring  in  his  palm. 

44  But  that  is  a something  without  an  end,”  I 
reply. 


THE  WOMAN'S  KINGDOM: 

A.  LOVE  STORY. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN/’ 


CHAPTER  XV. 

DR.  STEDMAN  came  alone  to  6pend  his 
last  Sunday  with  his  bride  and  her  sister. 
Julius  had  returned  home,  and  promised  to 
come : but  changed  his  mind  and  disappeared 
for  the  day. 

44  He  is  so  constantly  changing  his  mind  and 
plans  that  I hardly  know  what  to  make  of  him. 
I do  wish  he  had  a wife  of  his  own,”  said  the 
elder  brother,  with  a sigh.  44  But  a sister  will 
be  better  than  nothing : you  must  be  very  good 
• to  him,  Edna.” 

44 1 will,”  said  Edna,  in  her  quiet  way.  And 
then  they  all  spent  together — contentedly,  yet 
half  solemnly — the  last  Sunday  of  so  many  Sun- 
days, the  last  which  would  ever  see  them  as 
they  were.  It  hardly  seemed  real — this  great 
change — and  it  had  come  about  so  naturally 
that  they  felt  none  of  the  agitation  and  excite- 
ment which  a marriage  brings.  No  one  made 
any  unnecessary  fuss;  and  even  when  Letty 
took  Dr.  Stedman  up  stairs  to  see  the  bridal 
finery — the  white  muslin  dresses  and  white  bon- 
nets gloriously  displayed — he  only  said,  44  Very 
pretty,”  and  came  down  looking  happy,  indeed, 
but  rather  grave. 

Indeed  thev  were  all  three  a little  subdued, 
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and  arrangements  being  now  completed — for 
the  wedding  was  fixed  for  Tuesday — they  had 
little  or  nothing  to  talk  about.  Tea  ov£r,  they 
were  sinking  into  a rather  sombre  silence,  when, 
to  their  amazement,  Julius  appeared. 

The  sisters  had  never  6een  him  since  the  day 
of  the  Exhibition,  and  the  welcome  they  gave 
him  was  hearty  and  warm.  He  received  it 
with  eager  happiness. 

44  Yes ; I thought  I would  come,  if  only  to  have 
a last  look  at  Edna  Kenderdine.  Though  I know 
I am  frightfully  in  the  way : not  wanted — never 
shall  be  wanted — any  where — by  any  body ! ” 

“Oh,  Julius!”  said  Edna,  reproachfully; 
then,  without  more  words,  she  busied  herself 
in  getting  him  tea,  and  all  those  creature  com- 
forts which  a man  sorely  needs,  especially  When 
he  comes  in  worn  and  worried — as  Julius  did. 

After  the  first  flush  of  excitement  had  faded, 
she  saw,  and  was  shocked  to  see,  how  great 
was  the  change  in  him  during  these  few  weeks. 

He  had  grown  exceedingly  thin,  and  had  at 
times  a restless,  hunted  look,  as  of  a man  pur- 
sued by  one  relentless  idea  which  he  vainly  tries 
to  master,  but  which  conquers  him  against  his 
will.  He  was  quieted  a little,  however,  during 
the  tea  and  talk,  and  recovered  his  old  self,  so 
charming,  brotherly,  and  kind. 
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William  Sictlriiaii  looked  <hv  pieced  and  > parlor,  winch  Julhss  q<A*d,  i*  iny  wnf  'Mlnvdiottsr 
pmliuig,  but  he  said  nothing.  Nor  did  Lem%  room  in 

which  a still  raoru  mmivkahlc  &rt : and  till  Edna  mt.idmd  him  tte  iik*  *lu  udder..  harniid 
when  Julius.  haring  ‘accoandedted  h i*«  frioal  not  notice  her  eofcjtfrt^ 

aim  by  asserting  volubly,  to  every  body*  grant  ‘ Whotq  ^ Hie  sketch,  ?*'  asked  Will, 

unmvenient.  t hat,  hfe  mnM  r?ur*  to  the  kitchen,-  ■ ■'■■;**  And  where  ts  my  viVjnf  ?" 
a*  his  -sole  purpose  in  paying  Uus  iiiml  TOib  was  V-Gocte  up  stair?,  ileyy  Will!  i*  that  >rmf. 
to  take  a farewell  sketch  t>f  if  and  Mw  eat,  »Jis-  man.  I’m  going  hameT* 
appeared,  Letty  drew  h<r*»df  t>p  with  dignity,  '*  Noi  tfci*  mirmieff  nut  In? fete  supper/’  plead- 
and,  in*t4$d  vf  m-cdmx>$pyhw&  hint,  w«td  «p  ed  Kdqa,  . . . 

stub's.  .Whence,  however,  sha  fefa  *»xm  heard  uSnppor ! IV  e hud  mine.  f\v  Cupped 
to  -descend,  Lotty  being  otic  of  <bt>«e  pt^pU;  full  of  horror*/  like  MqeMh.  Now,  Ho  bed 
wlni  prefer  any  body's  company  in  lhi.nf.nWn,  j —to  bed—  U>  hod  !’  Edna,  vonldiff  yr*«.  give  n 
'■■•“X-hope  *he  will  be  kind  ii>  Ifipy.  ev^n  rhorjgh  ! ]««>r  fellw  abr lU-iUhtg  U»  fiwke: 
helms  neglected  you  and  hdr  ft  litxle  of  Utc:/" ‘ oFer 

said  William,  innocently  “ I do  .t.rr^t  they  i “JTg."  *aid  Will  **  what  i»?  the  matter with 
will  get  well  v\a-  . V6wre  hall*  asleep  m:vw,  1 thmk;  w&kv 

ter.  They  ought,  Tot5  -there  Is  ;pu;h  a deaf  of  ; up,  man  ,,T 

good  uv  ppdT •Th}iu^£  Me  $$&!?■  *rl  -.todO*'* ' cried; ' .Joints,  t?prifigtng  to  his  Ite 

very  fondurf ymk  He  told  nfahe  when  with  a violent  gesture  V*I  ht*ve  been  a*J«iep~- 

l.was  ovgtngiiiM  to  I'm  owuke  now. . Give  me  my  hat  • T1J 

tiotis  1*4491  firstly;  me*  take  a walk  find  cm*,  back  to  my  and 

girl,  that  lie-  'would,  if  only  t -tsodld  &i<i  -diim  . to  supper  likewise,  if  you  please,  Miss,  Ednai* 
sueh  a girl  ns  my  r.dmi.”  ‘ lint  he  never  appeared.  Let?y  cume  d*»vn 

Edna  laughed.  •;  mmes  freshed  anil  und- 


then  ^eareeiy  talking  M hd ; eonumt  with  tlic  '% 
sample  fUet  t/f  feehtg  Wgethpr*  ^ 

tvleunti my,  iu  the,  kitchen  iIku&  was*  elfo  com-  j 
pai’afivc  ^ioaeOi  Noi  fhe  ralkuig  nudlinughiii;' 
wlii<’hSfgv>uera}jY  wem.  on  bcrwe.eu  '.Letty  and 
Tulips,  who  a hvpyT  ridiculed,  the-exire^  ; 
harness  of  M the  folk*  lit  Ipye,^  Smi  ft  low 
TDUrinut  of  etmv'orsatwio  ftomet.ime^  aud  then  | 
long  paose>:^^y  jf)ng  that  ^ven  the  hi' troth t:.d-  % 
piur  hi  the  uuxt  room  nhtbiftd  last, 

fiI  wonder  if  the  ftkeigh  & finished.  -Shall 
we  ^dtptd  Williatn  h 

Not  yet— ]deftse  not  jn.H  jet.  .1  tnnst ‘leave  |; 
«arl;r  ihU  evmiiiig,  and  yon  mil  not  ler  tne  o»me  y 
'ifli-morroV,  Bni:  aftdr  iiijyer  | 

got  rid  of  vneJ'  ' | 

fc  Never,  all  my  life!  3 nm  vi,%— worrit  a f 
ft&qtrmus  wonld /'haver  .owd  ^ but  Edim,  wholiy 
trua^  imd  not  a spark  olpiofinetrj  fh  hnr,  Hrst  or 
^ -She  suid  4'glad.  " 

^Thankyuu,  my  blt^4ingoTb><snj^:!’-  Ami  £ 

then  tbev  talked  no  more. 

IXitt  when  at  length  Edimy  W?ih  n.  wri&m  *im-  | 
e««y  faetm#  dint  sl»e  cptrld  not  gfet  rld  6ft  tliough  ^ 
she  kept  it  iftrietly  fa  hmeff,  wondering  at  thw 
long  M.illne&p  went  to  seey4he  found  JaUus  sit-  A 
ti  qg-ull  by  himsBlf  o ver  thn  ft  re,  which,  ou  t of  | 
it.,;.  dull,  fuirm-ont  hollow,  threw  occasional  ^ 
.sparks  of  haToer.  giving  a ghostly  look  to  ihn  1 
nCftt  kit chert;  as  neat  and  pretty  almost  k*  i\  , • 
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her  hand  was  clasped  in  her  lover’s,  and  his 
safe  arm  round  her,  a weight  of  foreboding  sad- 
ness gathered  over  her. 

“ Oh,  William,  if  trouble  should  come!” 

“We  will  bear  it,  whatever  it  is,  together.” 

And  when  he  said  that,  and  drew  her  closer, 
and  she  felt  the  beating  of  his  warm,  living, 
loving  heart,  so  tender  and  so  true,  she  knew 
that  she  could  bear  it.  » 

After  Dr.  Stedman  was  gone  Letty  called 
Edna  into  the  kitchen — Letty,  still  flushed,  and 
full  of  the  excitement  of  a secret. 

“ Don’t  be  running  off  the  very  minute  you 
have  sent  your  lover  away.  You  might  have 
some  little  sympathy  with  other  people’s  love 
affairs — mine  for  instance.” 

“Oh,  Letty!” 

“ Yes,  you  need  not  look  so  shocked.  It  has 
just  come  to  that.  I knew  it  would.  I have 
been  afraid  of  it  for  ever  so  long.  Very  pro- 
voking. A wretched  business  altogether.  How 
could  the  poor  fellow  be  such  a goose ! though 
I suppose  he  couldn’t  help  it.” 

And  Letty  tried  to  look  grave,  while  a fur- 
tive, gratified  smile  twinkled  round  the  cor- 
ners of  her  mouth. 

“But  you  could  have  helped  it,  if  it  is  as  I 
suspect, ’’cried  Edna,  greatly  diseased.  “ How 
could  you  let  him  do  it  ? For  of  course  it  is 
Julius — poor  Julius !” 

Letty  nodded.  “ I promised  not  to  tell  any 
body,  and  of  course  I won’t.  You  will  notice, 
I have  never  mentioned  his  name,  and  I never 
told  you  of  it,  though  I have  suspected  it  for 
months.  Poor  fellow,  he  is  desperately  fond 
of  me.” 

“ Oh,  Letty !” 

Edna  could  not  say  another  word.  She  saw, 
as  in  an  ominous  vision,  Julius’s  face,  as  he 
snatched  up  his  hat  and  rushed  from  the  house — 
a wild,  fierce,  maddened  face — full  of  that  over- 
whelming passion,  a compound  of  the  senses, 
and  the  imagination,  which  sometimes  seizes 
upon  a young  man.  WThom,  having  played  at ! 
love  throughout  his  first  fantastic  youth,  it  takes 
hold  of  at  last  in  terrible  earnest,  either  making 
or  marring  him  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  For 
Julius  was  one  of  those  weak,  loving  natures 
who  must  cling  to  somebody,  be  in  love  with 
somebody.  And  he  had  fallen  in  love  with 
Letty,  the  very  last  person,  any  third  party 
would  say,  whom  he  ought  to  choose.  But 
third  parties  are  not  infallible,  and  Edna  snatch- 
ed at  a fragment  of  comfort  and  hope. 

“Surely,  Letty,  you  like  JuMus?” 

“ Like  him  ? Oh  yes ; very  much ; in  a sis- 
terly way.  I told  him  so.  I promised  to  be 
the  best  sister  possible  to  him,  as  I always  have 
been,  I am  sure.  But  as  to  marrying  him,  that 
is  quite  another  thing.  Why  he  has  not  a half- 
penny but  what  he  earns,  and  he  will  never  earn 
much — geniuses  never  do.  He  will  be  poor  all 
his  life.  And,  oh  dear  me,  Edna,”  shrugging 
her  shoulders  with  a trick  she  had  learned  at 
her  Paris  pension , “ you  know  I have  had  quite 
enough  of  poverty.” 


“ But  you  might  wait.”  J ^ 

“Wait — till  my  appearance  wfis  all  gone. 

He  is  an  artist,  and  has  an  eye  for  that,  I know,” 
said  Letty,  with  the  pathetic  intuition  which 
sometimes  dawned  through  all  her  silliness,  of 
favor  being  deceitful,  and  beauty  vain — “YVait 
i till  I got  old  and  ugly,  and  couldn’t  enjoy  good 
fortune  when  it  came?  Oh  no,  Edna!  that 
would  never  do.  Better  even  for  the  young 
man  himself  that  I won’t  marry  him.  And  yet 

is  frantically  in  love  with  roe — he  is,  indeed. 

I had  no  idea  there  was  so  much  earnestness  in 
him  about  any  thing  till  now.  Would  you  be- 
lieve, he  almost  frightened  me.” 

4pd  Letty,  sitting  at  the  kitchen  fire,  medi- 
tatively warmed  her  lovely  foot,  glancing  round 
half  triumphantly,  half  pensively,  at  her  sister, 
whose  heart  slowly,  slowly  6ank,  heavy  as  lead. 

For  vainly  she  sought  in  those  beautiful  eyes 
some  trace  of  the  feeling — call  k love,  nay,  pas-  ♦ 

sion  if  you  will — which,  however  sad,  however 
unfortunate,  when  earnestly  and  honestly  felt, 
ennobles  any  woman  ; while  that  other  side  of 
it — the  weak  pleasure  of  conquest,  the  petty 
egotistical  vanity  of  being  loved — only  deteri- 
orates and  degrades. 

“ Oh,  how  blind,  how  careless  I have  been !” 
cried  Edna,  almost  in  a sob.  “And  you,  Lettv, 
you  have  been  playing  with  edged  tools — you 
know  you  have.  That  poor  fellow ! And  yon 
guessed  it  all,  yet  you  let  it  go  on.  How  could 
you  ? But  it  is  not  qtiite  too  late.  Pdrhaps 
you  don’t  know  your  own  mind.  Perhaps  you 
really  love  him  ?” 

Letty  laughed.  “ How  should  I know  ? 
Certainly  not  in  your  sort  of  love.  I’m  very 
fond  of  him,  and  I told  him  so,  as  a sister. 

For  any  thing  else — but  it’s  no  use  thinking 
of  that,  09  you  must  see ; for  us  to  be  engaged, 
Julius  and  me,  would,  in  our  circumstances,  be 
ridiculous — perfectly  ridiculous.”  * 

Edna  answered,  with  a strange  harshness, 
which  she  repented  afterward,  or  would  have 
done  but  that  Letty  did  not  seem  to  perceive  it 
at  all,  “ I think  you  are  right.  It  would  be 
even  worse  than  ridiculous.  When  Julius  is 
my  brother,  I shall  warn  him  that  the  most  fa- 
tal thing  he  could  do  would  be  to  marry  my 
sister  Letty.” 

“Yes,”  said  Letty,  composedly  misappre- 
; bending,  “I  considered  that  point  also.  Two 
brothers  mam  ing  two  sisters  rarely  get  on  to- 
gether. And  then  there  would  be  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  money-matters ; for  Julius  said  he 
on%  wished  me  to  be  engaged  to  him  ; he  would 
never  think  of  marrying  me  till  he  had  an  in- 
come of  his  own,  and  was  quite  independent  of 
his  brother.  And  I couldn’t  wait.  I really 
couldn’t,  you  know.  So  it  is  a great  deal  bet- 
ter os  it  is.  Of  course  he  will  get  over  ft ; men 
always  do,”  added  Letty,  looking  as  if  she  were 
comfortably  persuaded  to  the  contrary.  “Aft- 
er all,  it  has  been  a little  excitement.  One 
isn’t  quite  an  old  woman  yet,  I see.” 

And  then,  scarcely  observing  Edna's  dead 
silence,  Letty  unbound  her  great  golden  sheaves 
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of  hair,  and  while  she  brushed  and  combed  them 
chattered  unceasingly  of  J ulius ; ail  he  had  said ; 
all  he  had  done;  his  frantic  pleadings;  his  hit- 
ter dbspair ; till  Edna — thinking  of  the  heart 
that  would  bleed  for  every  wound  of  Julius's, 
the  heart  whose  every  emotion  she  kept  sa- 
credly to  herself,  and  always  would  hare  done, 
whether  she  had  loved  him  or  not — Edna 
started'  tip  in  a passion  of  wrath,  and  grief, 
and  shame. 

“Letty,  hold  yonr  tongne.  I won’t  hear 
you.  The  last  time  you  talked  like  this  I 
was  a girl,  and  I did  not  understand  it — did 
not  mind  it.  Now  I do.  I say  you  have  done 
a wicked  thing.  Every  woman  who  thinks  a 
man  loves  her,  and  lets  him  go  on  loving  her 
till  he  asks  her  to  marry  him.  and  then  gives 
him  No — a cold,  prudent,  heartless  No — does  a 
wicked  thing.  I am  aslmroedt  of  you,  though 
you  are  ray  own  sister.  1 um  bitterly  ashamed 
of  you.” 

Letty  opened  her  eyes  in  the  utmost  aston- 
ishment. She  did  not  get  angry;  it  wofcdd 
have  been  almost  a comfort  if  she  had  done 
so;  but  she  sulked  a little,  and  theu  melted 
into  tears. 

“ I couldn't  help  it,  and  you  have  no  right 
to  scold  me.  It  was  partly  your  fault  ; yon 
should  not  have  left  us  so  much  together,  or 
you  should  have  spoken  to  me  beforehand.  I 
always  listen  to  what  you  say,  Edna.  You  are 
very,  very  unkind ; but  now  yon  are  happy  and 
going  to  be  married,  it  does  not  matter  what 
becomes  of  me.” 


And  so,  with  that  strange  tyranny  of  weak- 
ness to  which  the  strongest  often  mournfully 
succumb,  she  softened  her  sisters  heart  toward 
her,  and  despite  her  common-sense,  her  con- 
science, her  bitter,  bitter  grief  for  Julius,  and 
Julius’s  brother,  Edna  kissed  Letty,  and  scold- 
ed  her,  as  she  called  it,  no  more. 

Instead,  she  talked  to  her,  seriously  and  ten- 
derly, of  things  concerning  which  she  had  often 
talked  before,  till  she  gave  it  up  as  hopeless. 
But  now  her  reasoning  was  not,  as  then,  oat  of 
theories  which  Letty  had  alw  ays  get.  aside  us 
i4  romantic,  ” “ impossible.  ” She  spoke  of  what 
she  knew — out  of  her  ow  n blessed  experience — 
of  the  sacredness  of  love,  given  or  received  ; the 
w ickeduess  of  trilling  with  it ; the  awful  respons- 
ibility it  was.  Things,  Once  dimly  dreamed  of 
by  Edna  Kenderdlne,  but  now  seen  by  William 
Stedrmuv®  bride,  with  a fatal  vividness  and  a 
passionate  intensity  of  belief  that  mude  her 
fearless  either  of  ridicule  or  contradiction  : de- 
termined to  speak  out,  whether  listened  to  or 
not. 

Letty  did  listen — as  she  said,  she  generally 
listened  to  Edna — at.  the  time ; and  this  time, 
either  through  the,  excitement  of  the  evening 
or  because  she  was  really  touched  by  Julius’s 
devotion,  she  listened  with  an  expression  of 
earnestness  which  made  Edna  almost  believe 
she  understood  it  all. 

“ What  you  say  may  be  very  true,  Edna.  I 
am  sure  I hope  it  is.  Only  you  seem  to  fancy 
love  is  the  only  thing  in  life.  Now  I think  there 
are  many  other  things.” 
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“ So  there  are : but  love  is  the  first,  the  best, 
the  root  and  crown  of  all  the  rest.  And  more 
for  men  even  than  women.  If  that  goes  wrong 
with  them  every  thing  goes  wrong.  Oh,  Letty, 
take  care !” 

“ Nonsense  ! what  must  1 take  care  of?  It 
isn’t  my  fault  that  men  fall  in  love  with  me.” 

“ No ; but  it  is  your  fault  if  you  treat  them 
in  such  a way  that  they  never  believe  in  love 
again ; that  they  despise  it  and  despise  you.” 

“Will  Julius  despise  me,  do  you  suppose? 
I hope  not!” 

“ Then  behave  to  him  so  that,  whatever  you 
make  him  suffer,  he  may  still  respect  you.  I 
don’t  know  what  has  been,  how  far  you  have 
gone  on  with  him;  but  oh,  Letty,  from  this 
time  be  very  careful  how  you  treat  him !” 

♦‘Bless  us!”  said  Letty,  half  crossly,  half 
laughing,  “how  seriously  you  do  take  it!  I 
might  be  going  to  murder  the  young  man.” 

“You  do  murder  him,  in  reality,  when  you 
trifle  with  him — play  fast  and  loose,  warm  and 
cold,  as  I have  seen  you  do  with  some  people. 
Don’t  do  it  with  him — it  will  be  the  ruin  of 
him.  Oh,  Letty!” — and  she  grasped  her  sis- 
ter’s hand  in  an  agony  of  entreaty — “for  my 
sake,  for  William’s  sake,  take  care !” 

“What  on  earth  am  I to  take  care  of?  As 
if  Julius  were  the  first  man  that  ever  was  crossed 
in  love.  He  must  just  get  over  it.” 

“ Yes  : but  how  ? We  women  don’t  under- 
stand. We  can  but  break  our  hearts ; but  they 
— they  turn  wicked.  If  Julius  does,  I shall 
blame  you.” 

Letty  looked  uneasy. 

“J  am  very  sorry.  I am  sure  I did  not 
mean  any  harm,  and  I hope  none  will  come, 
for  it  would  be  extremely  unpleasant.  But 
what  am  I to  do  ? It  is  the  most  uncomforta- 
ble thing.  Oh ! I wish  I had  never  been  brought 
into  it.  I wish  you  ere  not  going  to  marry 
William  Stedman,  or  that  somebody  was  going 
to  marry  me — some  suitable  man,  with  plenty 
of  money,  who  would  take  me  quite  away  out 
of  all  these  troubles.” 

“ Then  you  do  not  care — not  one  atom — for 
Julius.” 

“Oh  yes,  I do.  I like  him  very  much.  I 
dare  say  I shall  never  get  any  one  to  be  so  fond 
of  me  again.  I would  take  him  to-morrow  if 
he  had  a tolerable  income,  or  a chance  of  get- 
ting on  in  the  world.  But  he  has  none ; and, 
as  I told  you,  I can’t  wait.  So  he  must  go.” 

“Clearly,”  said  Edna,  setting  her  firm  little 
mouth  together — not  without  a curl  of  contempt 
in  it;  and  rising  to  light  her  candle  and  go  to 
bed. 

“ Oh,  stop  a minute.  Do  help  me.  Tell  me 
how  I am  to  manage  it  all.  What  do  you  mean 
by  my  treating  Julius  so  as  to  do  him  no  harm, 
and  to  make  him  respect  me  ?” 

Edna  paused  to  think.  Unto  her,  in  her 
brimming  happiness  of  contented  love,  Julius’s 
lot  seemed  bitter  to  an  almost  exaggerated  de- 
gree. She  mourned  for  him  from  the  very 
depth  of  her  heart,  yet  she  could  not,  she  dared 


not,  urge  Letty  to  accept  him.  ®he  knetf  that 
“love  bidden  is  love  forlidden;”  and  that  far 
safer  for  Julius  would  be  a short,  sharp  blow, 
and  over,  than  the  torturing  suspense  of  uncer- 
tainty and  indecision. 

“I  hardly  know  what  to  advise.  Except 
that  .you  must  meet  him  as  seldom  as  possible ; 
I will  manage  that.  But  when  you  do  meet, 
though  you  need  not  be  unkind  to  him — still 
you  must  never  let  him  doubt  your  mind.  You 
must  not  waver;  you  must  keep  firm,  Letty — 
as  firm  as  a rock.  ” 

And  then  the  impossibility  of  firmness  to  that 
weak,  vain,  pleasure-loving  nature,  which  always 
did  the  easiest  thing  at  the  time,  without  much 
regard  to  consequences,  forced  itself  upon  Edna 
with  a mournful  foreboding.  Ye/t,  for  a little 
while,  Letty’s  evident  sincerity  gave  her  hope. 

“I  will  do  every  thing  you  tell  me;  I will 
indeed,”  said  she,  her  ever-ready  tears  flowing 
down  apace.  “Poor  Julius!  I am  so  sorry  for 
him : so  tforry  if  this  makes  you  and  William 
unhappy.  For,  of  course,  you  will  tell  William, 
though  I wish  you  wouldn’t.” 

Nevertheless,  Letty’s  looks  betrayed  a sort  of 
satisfaction  that  William  was  obliged  to  be  told. 

“Yes,  ^ shall  tell  William.  Oh,  my  poor 
William!”  sighed  Edna  to  herself,  knowing 
how  keen  would  be  the  pain  to  that  tender 
heart,  in  whom  the  best  love  of  all  only  made 
all  other  affections  the  stronger.  “ Letty,  we 
can’t  help  what  is  past,  but  you  must  do  what  is 
right  now ; you  must  make  William  respect 
you,  ay,  and  Julius  too,  even  though  you  re- 
fuse him.  I don’t  know  it  of  myselt — tjiank 
God ! nobody  ever  loved  me  but  William — still 
I am  sure  it  is  quite  possible  for  a good  woman 
to  turn  her  rejected  lover  into  her  truest  friend. 
That  is,  if  he  had  nothing  to  blame  her  for  ex- 
cept rejecting  him.  But  we  will  talk  no  more 
now.  Let  us  go  to  bed,  sister.  Oh,  my  sister ! 
my  only  sister!” 

Worn  out  with  all  the  emotion  of  the  day, 
Edna  threw  her  arms  round  Letty’s  neck,  and 
they  clung  together — like  sisters : in  wham  no 
difference  of  character  could  break  the  tie  of 
blood — at  least  not  yet.  And  then  they  went 
to  sleep  in  peace  together. 

All  next  day — the  day  before  the  wedding — 
Letty  went  about  the  house  with  a veiy  sad 
and  serious  face,  though  it  brightened  up  occa- 
sionally— especially  at  sight  of  any  thing  in  the 
shape  of  clothes.  And  when  she  tried  on  her 
own  dress,  a costume  so  tasteful  and  becoming 
that  she  looked  fit  to  be  bridemaid  to  a queen, 
instead  of  to  that  dainty,  white-robed,  yet  plain 
little  woman,  who  was  to  William  Stedman  all 
his  heart’s  desire — Letty’s  spirits  rose  amaz- 
ingly. 

“ I wonder  if  there  will  be  any  body  to  look 
at  us ; it  is  a shame  to  waste  all  these  pretty 
things  upon  the  parson  and  the  clerk,  and  old 
Mr.  Marchmont” — a city  merchant,  whose  house 
had  been  Edna’s  only  situation  as  resident  gov- 
erness, and  who,  in  default  of  nearer  friends, 
had  claimed  the  pleasure  of  giving  her  away. 
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“ Except  Jtflus,  if  Julius  comes,”  said  Edna, 
gravely. 

Letty  looked  a littl  ? conscience-smitten.  “ He 
is  sure  to  come ; he  told  me  he  should.  He  did 
not  wish  William  to  find  out  any  thing,  and  be- 
sides it  would  be  his  last  look  of  me.  He  means 
to  go  abroad — to  Switzerland,  I think.  Poor 
fellow ! I am  really  very  sorry  for  him,  ” added 
Letty,  as  she  glanced  in  the  glass,  and  could  not 
— who  could? — help  smiling  complacently  at 
the  charming  image  reflected  there. 

But  Edna  said  nothing,  and  shortly  afterward 
went  out  of  the  room. 

Strange ! she  could  not  have  believed  it  of 
any  body  else,  yet  any  one  who  knew  her. un- 
selfish nature  might  have  believed  it  of  her — 
but  Edna,  eten  on  her  marriage-eve,  thought 
less  of  herself  and  her  own  feelings  than  of  poor 
Julius.  Do  what  she  would,  she  could  not  get 
him  out  of  her  mind.  The  contrast  between 
him  and  the  rest — William  and  she  going  off 
together  on  a marriage^tour  to  their  old  haunts 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight;  Letty,  taken  to  a cheerful 
visit  in  the  Marchmonts’  luxurious  home,  where, 
among  those  wealthy,  but  rather  dull  city  peo- 
ple, she,  with  her  beauty  and  her  familiarity 
with  “high  families,”  was  very  popular;  and 
forlorn  Julius,  left  alone  to  bear  his  grief  how 
he  might — all  this  smote  Edna  with  exceeding 
pain.  She  was  one  of  those  who  find  it  hard  to 
be  happy  when  others  are  not ; who  would  have 
leaned  over  the  edge  of  paradise  itself,  to  drop 
bitter  tears  upon  the  poor  souls  in  purgatory. 
And^vhen,  toward  evening — the  last  day  of  her 
maiden  life — she  left  Letty,  still  busy  about  some 
trifling  adornment,  and  started  on  a quiet,  soli- 
tary stroll,  to  consider  what  was  to  be  done,  and 
how  and  when  she  should  tell  the  sad  secret  to 
William,  she  felt  so  unhappy  that  she  could 
hardly  believe  to-morrow  was  her  wedding-day. 

Nevertheless,  she  walked  on,  trying  to  com- 
pose herself  by  walking,  when  she  heard  foot- 
steps behind  her,  light,  quick,  and  hurried,  and, 
turning  round,  saw  Julius. 

Sh!»  looked  in  his  face,  and  he  in  hers,  and 
both  understood  that  each  knew  all.  She  put 
out  her  hand  to  him,  he  grasped  it  hard,  and 
then  turned  away.  They  walked  along  side  by 
side  for  some  distance  before  either  spoke. 
When  Julius  did,  his  voice  was  hollow  and  un- 
natural. 

“I  have  been  hanging  about  here  all  day. 
You  know  why ; she  would  be  sure  to  tell  you. 
She  promised  not,  but  of  course  she  did.  Wo- 
men always  do.” 

“Yes,  she  told  me.” 

“ Well,  I don’t  blame  her.  Perhaps  if  I had 
told  you  myself  before  now  I might  have  been 
saved  all  this.  You  knew  her  mind  ?” 

“No,”  said  Edna,  firmly,  afraid  lest  his  ea- 
ger questioning  might  betray  her  into  any  ad- 
mission that  might  lend  him  astray,  “I  could 
have  told  you  nothing,  for  I had  not  a suspicion 
of  such  a thing  till  last  night — I mean,  till  just 
lately.” 

“You  did  suspect,  then?  You  thought  she 


cared  for  me?”  said  Julius,  eagerly.  “You 
must  have  seen  I cared  for  her  ? More  fool  1 ! 
But  it’s  over  now.  Women  are  all  alike — all 
alike.” 

“Julius, ’’said  Edna,  appealingly,  and  her  soft 
eyes  brimmed  over.  For  he  was  so  changed, 
even  in  those  few  hours  ; so  haggard  and  wild- 
looking, with  neglected  dress  and  excited  man- 
ner. 

“ I beg  your  pardon  ; no,  you  are  different. 
I know  Will  has  found  his  good  angel,  as  he 
deserved.  I deserved  nothing  — and  got  it. 
Edna,  you  once  told  me  to  wait  till  my  time 
came.  It  has  come,  from  the  minute  I first 
saw  her  beautiful  face  through  the  lodging- 
house  window.  It  was  a madness — quite  a 
madness.  If  ever  the  devil  comes  to  a man  as 
an  angel  of  light — as  the  Bible  says  he  does 
come,  you  know — he  came  to  me  in  the  shape 
of  your  sister  Letty.” 

“Hush !”  said  Edna, putting  her  arm  through 
his,  and  drawing  him  on,  for  his  loud  voice  and 
violent  manner  had  caught  the  notice  of  a stray 
passer-by.  “ Come  with  me : I am  going  a 
walk,  and  you  can  tell  me  every  thing.” 

“ Every  thing !” 

“Yes,  every  thing,”  said  Edna,  with  firm- 
ness, for  he  was  so  past  all  self-control  that  it 
became  necessary.  “You  need  not  mind  speak- 
ing to  me — I never  chatter  to  any  body.  Be- 
sides, to-morrow  I shall  be  your  own  sister — 
William’s  wife.” 

“William’s  wife!  Oh  happy,  happy  Will! 
But  you’ll  promise  not  to  tell  him,  not  till  after 
to-morrow  ? And  you’ll  see  how  I’ll  behave. 
He  shall  guess  nothing,  for  it  would  ve*him 
so.  Dear  old  Will!  I’m  right  glad  he  is  hap- 
py. Lucky,  lucky  Will !”  • 

Edna  could  not  speak  for  crying.  Her  tears 
seemed  to  calm  her  companion  in  some  degree. 
He  pressed  her  hand.  0 

“ Are  you  so  very  sorry  for  me,  you  good  lit- 
tle woman  ? Then  you  think  there  is  no  hope  ?” 

Edna  shook  her  head  in  a silent  negative. 
She  dared  not  do  otherwise.  For  knowing  her 
sister  as  she  did — and  seeing  Julius  now  in  the 
new  light  in  which  his  passion  had  shown  him — 
the  expression  she  had  used  last  night  of  “playing 
with  edged  tools”  but  faintly  expressed  the  dan- 
ger of  any  trifling.  Foolish  Letty! — she  might 
as  safely  emulate  the  juggler’s  tricks  of  swal- 
lowring fire,  or  tossing  up  and  catching  gleam- 
ing daggers,  as  attempt  with  her  w eak,  woman- 
ish, uncomprehending  nature,  her  small  caprices 
and  coquettish  arts,  to  deal. with  such  a man  as 
Julius  Stedman.  Well  might  she  say  she  was 
“ frightened  of  him.”  Edna  almost  was.  Nev- 
er before  had  she  witnessed  the  desperate  agony 
of  thwarted  love,  as  shown  in  one  who  was  cap- 
able, by  fits,  of  self-repression — but  of  self-gov- 
ernment had  none.  What  passed  between  her 
and  Julius  for  the  next  three  minutes  Edna  hid 
in  the  deepest,  darkest  recesses  of  her  pitying 
heart ; she  never  betrayed  it,  not  even  to  Will- 
iam. 

At  length  she  said  softly,  “Tell  me  how  it 
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44 But,”  she  said  at  last,  “you  will  believe  in  I 
men.  By-and-by  you  will  come  and  talk  to 
William.  He  will  help  you.  Why,”  she  said, 
trying  af  last  playfulness,  when  all  serious  ar- 
guments failed,  44  you  are  not  the  first  man  who 
was  refused  and  got  over  it,  married  somebody 
else,  and  lived  happy  ever  afterward.  Even 
Shakspeare  says,  4 Men  have  died,  and  worms 
have  eaten  them,  but  not  for  love.*  ” 

Julius  laughed  angrily.  44  No ; I shall  not  die. 
You  may  tell  Will  that,  if  he  cares  about  it.” 

“You  know  he  does.  It  would  break  his 
heart — both  our  hearts — if  you  broke  yours. 
But  you  will  not.  You  will  yet  find  a far 
sweeter  woman,  a far  more  suitable  wife,  than 
my  sister  Letty.” 

44  Suitable  ? Yes,  that  was  the  word  she 
used.  It  was  not  a 4 suitable’  marriage.  That 
is,  I could  not  give  her  a carriage  and  pair,  and 
a house  in  Belgravia.  Nor,  indeed,  could  I 
marry  her  at  all  just  yet.  I could  only  love 
her,  and  she  did  not  care  for  that.^-Edna 
and  he  turned  fiercely  round.  “Edna,  I’d 
honor  the  meanest  milliner  girl  to  whom  I 
came  with  only  a wedding-ring,  or  perhaps 
with  no  ring  at  all,  and  said,  4 Love  me’  (if 
she  did  love,  and  some  of  them  do,  poor 
things!),  more  than  your  fine  lady  who  will 
accept  any  body,  no  matter  who,  so  that  she 
is  well  married.  But  it  isn’t  marriage  at  all — 
it’s—” 

“Be  silent,”  interrupted  Edna,  in  her  clear, 
firm  voice,  severely  sweet  as  Milton  makes  that 
of  his  angels.  44  You  are  speaking  of  what  you 
do  not  understand.  You  only  see  half  a truth. 
Becafise  one  side  of  a thing  is  wicked,  does  it 
make  the  other  good  ? There  are  people  like 
what  you  say  — who  marry  in  unholiness,  or 
who  love,  omitting  marriage,  in  equal  unholi- 
ness; but  there  are  others  who  love  with  all 
their  hearts,  and  marry  because  they  love,  like 
William  and  me.  Come  to  us;  we  will  take 
care  of  you.  We  will  not  let  you  4 go  wrong.  * ” 

44  You  can’t  help  it.” 

44 No;  but  you  can.  Julius,  a man  may  be 
grievously  injured  by  a woman ; but  if  he  lets 
hitnself  be  ruined  by  her  he  is  one  of  two 
things,  either  a coward  or  a fool.  You  are 
neither ; you  are  a man.  Be  a man,  and 
bear  it.” 

He  turned  toward  her,  the  sweet  woman,  so 
loved,  so  happy ; who  out  of  all  her  happiness 
could  spare  thought  and  sympathy  for  others — 
for  his  miserable  self.  She  stood,  looking  up 
at  him  with  her  pale,  tear-stained,  eager  face, 
through  which,  in  midst  of  all  her  grief,  gleamed 
that  hopeful  courage,  which  women  often  pos- 
sess so  much  more  than  men,  given  to  them 
perhaps  that  they  may  the  better  help  men. 
The  strong  spiritual  attraction  mastered  Julius 
in  spite  of  himself. 

44  You  are  an  angel,”  he  said,  in  a broken 
voice.  44 1 think,  if  any  thing  could  save  me 
from  going  to  the  devil,  it  would  be  my  sister 
Edna.  Tell  Letty — no,  tell  her  nothing.  Tell 
William — ” 


44  What  ?”  asked  Edna,  seeing  he  hesitated. 

“Everything;  I had  rather  he  knew  it.  Tell 
him” — with  a feeble  smile — 44  tell  him  to-mor- 
row afternoon.  And  then  say,  he  need  not 
vex  himself,  for  I shall  go  to  Switzerland  to- 
morrow night — to  work  hard  and  trouble  no- 
body. And,  mind  you,  nobody  need  trouble 
themselves  about  me,  since  I shall  come  to  no 
harm,  for  three  months — I promise  you  that.” 

44  And  afterward?” 

44 God  knows!” 

“Yes,”  Edna  answered,  reverently,  “God 
does  know.  And  He  never  tries  any  one  of 
us  more  than  we  can  bear.  Now,  walk  with  * 
me  to  the  end  of  the  lane.  Then,  go  straight 
home.” 

Julius  obeyed,  without  the  slightest  resist- 
ance, and  with  the  gentleness  of  a child. 

Next  morning,  quite  early,  for  they  were  to 
start  at  once,  there  being  no  wedding  break- 
fast— with  Letty  looking  charming  as  bride- 
maid,  though  a little  nervous  and  agitated,  but 
not  unbecomingly  so ; with  Julius  as  best  man, 
ve$y  handsome,  well  dressed,  and  agreeable,  but 
on  the  whole  more  absorbed  in  attention  to  the 
bride  than  to  the  bridemaid,  which  fact  much 
surprised  Letty’s  warm  admirer,  old  Mr.  March- 
mont — next  morning,  William  and  Edna  were 
married. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

A dabk  wet  November  night — or  evening; 
but  it  looked  like  night,  for  the  houses  were 
all  shuttered  up,  and  there  was  no  light  except 
the  gas-lamps,  and  the  one  red  doctor’s  lamp, 
to  fyeak  the  dreariness  of  the  long  monotonous 
shopless  street,  where  every  house  was  so  ex- 
actly like  another.  Outside  at  least.  With- 
in—what  an  immeasurable  difference ! 

What  is  it  makes  a house  bright?  pleasant 
to  go  to— to  stay  in— even  to  Ihink  about,  so 
that  even  if  fate  totally  annihilates  it  we  recall 
tenderly  for  years  its  atmosphere  of  peace,  cheer- 
fulness, loving-kindness — nay,  its  outside  feat- 
ures—down  to  the  very  pictures  on  the  walls, 
the  pattern  of  the  papering,  the  position  of  the 
furniture  ? While  other  houses — we  shiver  at 
the  remembrance  of  them,  and  the  dreary  days 
we  spent  in  them — days  of  dullness,  misery,  or 
strife — these  houses  we  would  not  revisit  for 
the  world ! 

Why  ? If  a house  with  fair  possibilities  of 
home  comfort  is  thoroughly  comfortless  — if 
there  is  within  it  a reckless  impossibility  of 
getting  things  done  in  the  right  way  or  at  the 
right  time — or  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  con- 
ducted with  a terrible  regularity,  so  that  an 
uninvited  guest  or  an  extempore  meal  sends  a 
shock  throughout  the  whole  abode — if  the  serv- 
ants  never  keep  their  places  long — and  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  family  are  prone  to  be  44  out  of 
evenings” — who  is  to  blame  ? 

Almost  invariably,  the  women  of  the  family. 
The  men  make  or  mar  its  outside  fortunes ; but 
its  internal  comfort  lies  in  the  women’s  hands 
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difference  wider  than  had  before  masted  be-  | word  on  the  subject  of  Julius,  nor  indeed  very 

many  to  Edna.  He  had  heard  all,  of  course, 
and  been  deeply  moved ; but  afterward,  with  a 
man’s  sharp  cutting  of  many  Gordian  knots 
which  women  wear  their  lives  out  in  untying, 
he  had  disposed  of  that  painful  domestic  com- 
plication by  simply  saying : 

“ What  is  done  can  not  be  undone.  We  shall 
not  mend  it  by  talking  about  it,  and  we  may 
ways  condemned — declaring  she  wouldn’t  do  it  make  it  much  worse.  Let  us  say  no  more,  and 
to  her  husband,  it  spoiled  one’s  collar  and  one's  it  will  all  gradually  slip  by.” 
hair,  and  gave  far  too  much  trouble!  Uncom-  Nor  was  he  cold  or  hard  to  Letty ; perhaps, 
prehending  Letty ! man-like,  he  was  ready  to  find  excuses  for  a 

So  William’s  first  greeting  at  his  own  door  woman — and  a woman  so  beautiful.  Whatever 
was  always  his  wife’s  face — bright  and  gay,  he  felt  on  the  subject,  he  had  only  shown  his 
with  all  the  worry  smoothed  out  of  it  and  the 
anxiety  banished — he  had  enough  of  both  out- 
side. 

“All  right,  my  darling?” 

“ Yes quite  right.” 

“ I’ll  go  up  and  change  my  clothes.  I have 
just  come  from  the  hospital.  Then  we’ll  have 
dinner.” 

A doctor’s  wife  has  a hard  life,  as  Edna 
found.  Yet  there  was  something  grand  in  it, 
even  in  its  dangers ; something  heroic  enough  I “I  am  sure  I am  very  glad  to  hear  it,”  on- 
to touch  her  sense  of  the  ideal,  which  in  this  swered  Letty,  looking  down, 
little  woman  was  very  strong.  Continually  | “And  he  sends  me  back — honest  fellow  ! — 
there  was  much  to  be  done,  and  as  much  more  ; his  quarter’s  allowance,  saying  he  can  well  do 
to  be  suffered — silently  ami  without  appeal.  | wit|||ut  it,  better  than  >nre ; which  is  partly  true, 
When  Edna  first  married,  and  realized  ail  that  j Edna,  my  dear.  ” ^ 

her  husband  went  through  daily  and  hourly,  “We’ll  keep  it  for  him,  in  case  he  wants  it,” 
she  found  it  very  hard  to  bear.  It  was  an  said  Edna,  kindly.  “ What  has  he  been  do- 
agony  to  her  every  time  he  entered  a fever-  ing  lately  ?” 

ward,  and  was  sent  for  to  those  dens  of  misery  “ Read,  and  you  will  see.  He  and  the  March- 
and  crime  where  a doctor  is  often  the  only  mes-  monts  seem  to  get  on  capitally.  He  has  shown 
senger  of  good  that  ever  comes.  But  now  she  them  Paris,  and  speaks  a good  deal  of  them ; 
bore  all  quietly.  She  knew  his  life  was  in  thinking  of  them  much  as  you  do  — worthy, 
God’s  hands — that  he  must  do  his  duty — and  kindly  people,  with  heaps  of  money  and  not  too 
she  hers,  which  was  to  help  rather  than  to  hin-  much  of  brains.  Except,  perhaps,  your  pupil, 
der  him.  Yet  often  when  she  saw  other  wives  Miss  Lily,  who  he  says  is  so  pretty.” 
whose  husbands  went  into  no  danger,  were  ex-  “ Lily  Marchmont  pretty  ?”  cried  Letty.  “ I 
hausted  by  no  hard  work,  and  William  came  never  heard  such  nonsense!  Why,  she  is  a 
home,  as  to-day,  utterly  worn  out,  so  that  the  mere  roly-poly  dot ; as  red  as  a cherry,  and  as 
smile  with  which  he  always  met  her  only  lasted  round  as  a ball.  What  can  Julius  be  thinking 
a moment — the  sinking  at  her  heart  returned,  of?  Is  he  falling  in  love  with  her?  But,  in- 
the  deadly  fear  or  wild  outcry  of  prayer  that  all  deed,  I should  be  very  glad  to  hear  of  any  thing 
who  love  .can  understand.  of  the  kind,”  added  Letty,  with  a sudden  ac- 

But  she  said  nothing ; and  when  she  took  cession  of  demureness, 
the  foot  of  her  husband’s  dinner-table,  it  was  “So  should  I,”  replied  her  brother-in-law, 
with  the  cheerful  face  that  a wife  ought  to  gravely.  “ Nothing  in  this  world  would  make 
wear,  and  which  does  more  good  th^  food  or  me  more  glad  thau  to  see  Julius  married — hap- 
warmth  to  a weary  man.  pily  married.  He  is  the  best  fellow  I know, 

“ Oh,  this  is  such  a pleasant  room !”  said  Dr.  and  would  be  better  still  if  he  had  a wife — just 
Stedman,  looking  round  it  with  a sense  of  inii-  such  a wife  as  mine.” 

nite  rest,  and  comfort,  and  relief.  “Iam  glad  And  with  eyes  overflowing  with  love,  William 
I have  not  to  go  out  again.  It  is  such  a wretch-  glanced  across  the  table  to  the  sweet  face  that 
ed  night  outside.  I hope  Julius  will  wait  in  was  all  his  sunshine,  all  his  delight.  Yet,  just 
Paris,  and  not  be  thinking  of  crossing  till  the  as  in  her  case  toward  him,  the  joy  was  notwith- 
weather  alters.  There  is  his  letter,  Edna,  which  out  its  attendant  pain. 

came  to-day.  He  speaks  of  being  in  London  “You  are  looldng  pale,  my  wife;  you  have 
soon.”  been  overtiring  yourself.” 

This  was  said  looking  at  his  wife,  but  not  “A  little.  I was  in  town  to-day.  I was 
overlooking  her  sister,  who  maintained  a de-  obliged  to  go.” 

more  silence.  “ Those  horrid  omnibuses ! Oh,  I wish  I 

To  Letty  William  had  never  spoken  one  could  give  you  a carriage.  Do  you  know,  sis- 
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feelings  by  writing  long,  and  unfailingly  punc- 
tual, letters  to  Julius,  with  a persistency  rather 
rare  in  a man  and  a brother.  And  now' — with 
that  good  common-sense  of  his,  which  never 
made  unnecessary  fuss  about  any  thing — he  just 
mentioned,  in  an  off-hand  way,  the  fact  of  Ju- 
lius’s coming  home. 

“He  comes  home  rather  prosperous  too. 
He  has  just  sold  a large  picture  to  your  friend 
Mr.  Marchmont,  Letty.” 


tween  her  and  Letty,  and  it  made  her  also  very 
patient  with  Letty. 

She  heard  all  the  grumblings — giving  an  oc- 
casional gentle  reply — till  -a  loud  knock  thrilled 
through  the  silent  house — the  master’s  knock. 

“There  he  is!” 

And  Edna  ran  down  stairs  to  open  the  door 
to  William — a foolish  custom  which  Letty  al- 
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ter  Letty,  I am  seriously  thinking  of  following 
yonr  constant  advice,  and  starting  a brougham, 
which  people  say  is  a sine  qua  non  in  the  success 
of  a doctor  commencing  practice ; it  makes  such 
an  excellent  impression.  Suppose  I try  it? 
Only  you  must  be  sure  not  to  tell  the  mistress. 
She  would  be  so  exceedingly  displeased.” 

He  laughed  while  he  spoke,  and  gave  a glance 
over  to  Edna — half  joking,  half  anxious — as  if 
feeling  his  way,  and  seeing  how  the  land  lay. 
Was  “the  mistress”  f^own  such  ah  alarming 
little  person  after  all  ? 

She  smiled,  but  said  not  a word.  Letty 
dashed  eagerly  into  the  question. 

“Iam  sure  Edna  would  never  be  so  foolish 
as  to  object  to  any  thing  that  was  for  your  ad- 
vantage. Besides,  a carriage  would  be  such  a 
great  convenience  to  us.  You  might  have  it 
all  the  day,  and  we  could  use  it  of  evenings  in- 
stead of  a nasty  cab,  which  always  spoils  one’s 
dresses.  And  how  grand  it  would  sound — * Dr. 
Stedman’s  carriage  stops  the  way* — at  theatres 
and  evening  parties!” 

“ That  implies  you  have  both  to  go  to.  But 
I dare  say  you  would.  If  I started  a brougham, 
people  would  think  I had  no  end  of  practice, 
which  would  create  more.  The  world  always 
worships  the  rising  sun.  Yes,  perhaps  it  might 
be  hn  advisable  investment,”  added  William, 
changing  from  his  satirical  tone  to  that  of  pru- 
dent worldliness,  which  agreed  ill  with  his  hon- 
est voice  and  mien. 

“Not  so  much  an  investment  as  a specula- 
tion, since  at  present  we  have  no  money  to  pay 
for  it,  ” said  Edna,  gently. 

“No  more  have  half  the  world  that  rides  in 
carriages.  Yet  how  content  it  looks,  and  how 
comfortable  its  carriages  are!” 

“Very  comfortable,”  said  Letty,  “and  if 
carefully  lined,  always  so  clean  and  nice  for 
one’s  clothes.” 

“And  consciences,”  added  William,  with  a 
light  laugh ; “ which  I see  by  her  looks,  is  what 
Edna  is  thinking  of — What ! another  mes- 
sage ? Have  I got  to  go  out  again  to-night  ?” 

And  he  rose!;  not  looking  particularly  glad ; 
but  when  he  opened  the  letter  he  showed  un- 
controllable surprise  and  delight. 

“ Who  would  have  thought  it  ? While  I 
was  speaking  about  him  Julius  was  close  at 
hand.  Bid  the  messenger  wait ; he  shall  have 
an  answer  in  a few  minutes.  Yes,  Edna,  you 
had  better  show*  it  to  Letty.” 

For  Letty,  not  wholly  unmoved,  had  come 
to  look  over  her  sister’s  shoulder  at  the  few 
words  which  explained  how  Julius  had  just 
come  in  from  Paris,  and  was  at  a coffee-house 
close  by,  where  he  said  he  would  be  glad  to  see 
his  brother. 

“Of  course  you  will  go  to  him  at  once,  dear  ?” 

“Certainly.  Poor  fellow,  how  very  glad  I 
am!” 

And  William’s  eyes  were  shining,  and  his  fa- 
tigue all  vanished.  Then,  suddenly,  his  coun- 
tenance changed. 

“I  forgot — I really  quite  forgot  for  the  min- 


ute— but,  Edna?  No,  I suppose  that  is  not  to 
be  thought  of.  Yet  it’s  hard  that  I can  not 
fetch  my  own  brother  at  once  to  my  house. 

Of  course  nobody  is  to  blame.  Yet  it  is  very 
sad — very  annoying.” 

Dr.  Stedman  did  not  often  speak  so  irritably, 
as  well  as  sorrowfully.  Edna  knew  not  what 
to  say.  Letty  drew  herself  up  with  a dignified 
air. 

“ I assure  you,  William,  if  out  of  considera- 
tion for  me — ” 

“No;  I’m  not  considering  you  at  all,”  was 
the  blunt  answer.  “I  am  considering  my 
brother,  Letty.  I have  never  named  this  mat- 
ter to  you  before,  and  do  not  suppose  I am 
blaming  you  now;,  you  had  a right  to  give 
Julius  any  answer  you  pleased.  Moreover,  I 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  has  quite 
‘got  over  it,*  as  you  women  say,  and  would  no 
more  mind  meeting  you  than  any  other  lady  of 
his  acquaintance.” 

“ I am  sure  I am  delighted  to  hear  it.” 

“ Only,  if  you  do  meet,”  continued  William,  , 
pointedly,  “ it  must  be  clearly  understood  that 
you  meet  only  as  acquaintances.” 

“ Certainly,”  replied  Letty,  tossing  her  head, 
and  retiring  to  the  other  end  of  the  room  while 
the  husband  and  wife  consulted  together  in  an 
under-tone.  At  last  Edna  came  up  to  her 
sister. 

“Letty,  should  you  object  to  Julius  coming 
here  for  a day  or  two ; that  is,  if  he  will  come  ? 
if  William  can  bring  him  back  with  him.  It 
would  make  William  so  happy.” 

“ Then  for  goodness  sake  do  it.  Really  no- 
body hinders  you.  I don’t.  I am  sure  it  is 
very  hard  for  me  to  be  the  cause  of  family  dis- 
sension. I will  set  you  all  free  by-and-by.  I 
will  go  away  and  be  a governess  as  soon  as  ever 
1 can.”  And  Letty  began  to  weep. 

William  was  touched.  “Come,”  he  said, 
laying  his  hand  affectionately  on  her  shoulder. 
“Don’t  be  foolish,  Letty.  Don’t  let  us  be 
making  miseries  where  none  exist,  or  exag- 
gerating any  little  difficulties  that  we  have. 

Rather  let  us  try  to  get  through  them.  If  you 
never  cared  for  Julius,  and  Julius  has  ceased  to 
care  for  you,  there  can  be  no  possible  objection 
to  your  meeting,  or  to  his  coming  here.  Shall 
I say  so,  and  ask  him  to  come  ?” 

Letty  brightened  up  at  once.  “ Do,  for  I am 
sure  it  would  be  the  very  best  plan.  There  is 
plenty  of  room  in  the  house,  you  know.  Be- 
sides, we  are  rather  dull — Edna  and  I — with 
you  away  so  much.  And  Julius  used  to  be  so 
very  amusing.” 

So  William  departed ; and  after  half  an  hour 
of  rather  anxious  expectation,  the  two  sisters 
welcomed  the  two  brothens,  in  changed  relations 
certainly,  but  with  all  the  warmth  and  cordiality 
of  yore.  * And  then  William  and  Julius  stood 
on  the  hearth  together,  the  elder  with  his  arm 
on  the  younger’s  shoulder,  and  regarding  him 
with  eyes  out  of  which  beamed  the  old  affec- 
tion— the  old  admiration. 

The  brothers  had  always  been  strikingly  dis- 
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similar,  but  now  the  dissimilarity  was  particu- 
larly plain.  Not  so  much  in  face,  as  in  the 
difference  which  character  and  circumstances 
make  in  outward  appearance,  which  increases 
rapidly  as  people  grow  older.  Nothing  could 
be  a greater  contrast  to  the  hard-working  doc- 
tor than  the  fashionable  young  artist — who 
laughed  and  talked  so  fast,  with  more  than  his 
former  brilliancy ; greeted  every  body,  compli- 
mented every  body;  admired  the  house,  and 
paid  the  tenderest  attentions  to  its  mistress. 

“You  have  grown  quite  a foreigner.  I 
should  hardly  have  known  you,  Julius,”  said 
Edna.  “There  is  scarcely  a bit  of  your  own 
old  self  left  in  you.” 

“Perhaps  not,  and  all  the  better,”  answered 
he;  then  added,  gayly,  “but  I don’t  see  the 
least  change — indeed,  I should  not  like  any 
change — in  my  little  sister.  I hope  she  means 
to  be  os  good  as  ever  to  me  ?” 

“No  fear  of  that,”  said  William,  looking  from 
one  to  the  other  in  great  content,  and  really  al- 
most forgetting  Letty,  who,  on  her  part,  took 
very  little  notice  of  the  rest,  but  remained  aloof 
in  stately  dignity. 

Nor  did  Julius  take  any  special  notice  of 
her,  or  manifest  any  agitation  at  meeting  her.. 
In  fact,  the  whole  thing  passed  over  so  very 
quickly  and  quietly  that  Edna  almost  smiled  to 
think  of  what  an  anxiety  it  had  been  to  her  and 
William.  Glad  as  she  was,  it  gave  her  a cer- 
tain sad  feeling  of  the  mutability  of  all  things, 
and  especially  of  men’s  love  in  general — lightly 
won,  lightly  lost.  Was  every  man’s  love  so, 
except  her  own  William’s  ? 

“No,”  she  said  to  herself,  as  she  watched 
the  brilliant  Julius,  the  beautiful  Letty — both 
equally  self-controlled  and  self-satisfied.  “ No, 
we  need,  not  be  in  the  least  afraid.  Nothing 
will  happen.” 

Undoubtedly  it  was  a relief,  and  a great 
pleasure  to  spend  such  a merry  evening. 
Julius  gave  endless  accounts  of  his  continental 
life,  where  he  seemed  to  have  made  good  use 
of  his  time  — in  bringing  back  sketches  in- 
numerable, and  in  making  acquaintance  with 
foreign  artists  of  note — Of  whom  he  talked  a 
great  deal.  He  spoke  also  kindly,  though  with 
an  under-tone  of  sarcasm,  of  his  rich  and  stupid 
patron,  Mr.  Marchmont. 

“ You  saw  a good  deal  of  the  Marchmonts,” 
observed  Edna. 

“ Yes,  they  needed  me,  and  I needed  them ; 
so  we  made  it  mutually  convenient.” 

“ And  you  call  Lily  Marchmont  pretty?”  here 
broke  in  Letty,  irresistibly.  “ I never  heard  of 
such  a thing.  Lily  Marchmont  pretty!” 

“Are  not  all  young  ladies  pretty — just  as  all 
young  men  are  estimable — when  they  are  rich?” 
said  Julius,  laughing. 

Letty  drew  back  and  spoke  no  more. 

But  as,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  Julius 
made  as  much  fun  of  the  young  lady  as  he  did 
of  her  respectable  papa,  Edna  thought  there 
was  not  much  to  be  hoped  for  in  his  praise  of 
Miss  Lily  Marchmont. 


In  truth,  glad  as  she  was  to  see  him — gladder 
still  to  see  her  husband’s  happiness  in  his  re- 
turn— there  was  something  about  Julius  which 
inexpressibly  pained  Edna.  No  human  creat- 
ure ever  stands  still ; we  all  either  advance  or 
deteriorate,  and  Julias  had  not  advanced — 
either  in  earnestness,  or  simplicity,  or  manli- 
ness. Externally,  his  refinement  had  degener- 
ated into  the  air  of  the  petit  maitre ; the  man 
who  placed  the  happiness  of  his  existence  on 
the  set  of  a collar  or  th*wave  of  a curl ; while 
his  conversation,  lively  and  amusing  as  it  was, 
flitted  from  subject  to  subject  with  the  lightness 
of  a mind  which  had  come  to  the  bitter  conclu- 
sion that  there  is  nothing  in  life  worth  seriously 
thinking  of.  He  was  not  unaffectionate,  and 
yet  his  very  affectionateness  saddened  her ; it 
showed  how  much  there  was  in  him  that  had 
never  had  fair  play,  and  how  his  best  self  had 
been  stunted  and  blighted  till  it  had  shot  out, 
by  force  of  circumstances,  into  a far  smaller  and 
more  ignoble  self  than  Nature  had  intended. 
Of  course,  a strong  character  would  have  con- 
trolled circumstances ; but  who  is  always  strong? 
Clever  and  charming  as  he  was,  Edna  felt  some- 
thing very  like  actual  pity  for  Julius. 

He  refused  to  stay  in  his  brother’s  house,  al- 
leging that  his  ways  were  not  their  ways — they 
wore  married,  and  he  was  a gay  young  bacbfelor 
— he  should  scandalize  them  all ; but  he  com- 
missioned Edna  to  procure  him  lodgings  close 
by. 

“Such  lodgings  as  I troubled  you  about  once 
before,  only  the  trouble  was  all  wasted,  like 
other  things,”  said  he.  And  this  was  the  only 
reference  he  made,  even  in  the  remotest  degree, 
to  any  thing  of  the  past.  Of  the  future  he  talked 
as  little.  Indeed,  he  seemed  to  live  wholly  the 
life  of  the  present. — “Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for 
to-morrow  we  die.”  As  for  his  passionate  love 
for  Letty,  he  seemed  to  have  quite  forgotten  it. 
But  there  is  an  oblivion  which  is  worse  for  a 
man  than  the  sharpest  remembrance. 

“ Yes,”  said  William’s  wife,  as,  Julius  having 
left,  and  Letty  having  gone  to  bed  immediate- 
ly, her  husband  came  and  sat  betflde  her  at  their 
fireside.  “Yes,  we  might  have  spared  our- 
selves all  anxiety  about  Julius.  Oh,  William, 
how  seldom  does  love  last  long  with  any  body !” 

“ You  did  not  surely  wish  this  to  last,  yon 
most  unreasonable  and  contradictory  little  wo- 
man ? You  must  feel  it  is  far  better  ended  ?” 

“ I suppose  so.  And  yet — ” Edna  was  half 
ashamed  to  own  it,  but  she  was  conscious  that 
in  the  depth  of  her  foolish,  faithful  heart  she 
should  have  respected  Julius  much  more  if  he 
had  not  in  six  little  months — ay,  it  was  this 
very  day  six  months  that  he  had  poured  out  to 
her  compassionate  ear  all  the  agony  of  his  pas- 
sion— so  completely  “ got  over”  it. 

She  sat  down  by  her  husband’s  side  for  the 
one  quiet  half  hour  when  the  master  and  mis- 
tress of  the  household  were  left  to  themselves, 
to  discuss  the  affairs  of  to-day,  and  arrange  for 
those  of  to-morrow.  Although  so  short  a time 
married,  Edna  and  William  had  already  dropped 
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into  the  practical .way*  of '•*  old  married  people,"  I “I  wish  it  w *u* ■ «i iihifmtjt* $fthl  «adiy. 

whose  lav*  tirmoivir**'*  itself  more  ofteri  % j ^ Jfoa.  get  mrhaiic!^/ nitd  t don't  krurtv  when 
deeds  tJwLti  word*?— by  giving  me  another  pirns-  ; you  will  They  are*  dmotig'-ilie  pteaaant  things 
ura,  *iul  saving  one  another  pant  j wfiiuh  latter,  [yon  bare  lo*f  through  marrying.” 
itt  their  busy  ahd  hard  life,  was  not  the  lightest  f .‘‘'My  darling  !1'  Rut  ifede  is  no  u^ed  to 
gurtion  of  the  duty.  Neither  ever  dvceiy  much  \ |.*arcjctilanve  Wiilihui^  answer,  or  ytiiiti  he 
«poh  h«y  thing  that  must,  need*  he  a aarc  <mb-  • thought  >d  the.  i->sv  «iui  the  . iJ  And 

deet  to  the  other,,  and  m a few  may*  words  ;•  .now/'  <;ud  he,  .»>  km,  y- (cl  us  go  back  to  pruo- 
ttadeul  the  mamr  of  J ulius.  It  was  William's  ! ticui  Things  This  carriage—’'  , y ; 

cjtttided  opiiibib  that  their  htbthev  ^od  lister  ; He.  met^'ontewhat  uneasily  his  wife'*  fond. 

‘grove,  question  mg  eYes.. 

;VTes,  thin  eumtige.  Do  you  really  require 
0 ? For  the  sake  of  your  bcnlth,  I tjeean? 
You  are  oty&tt  very  much  worn  out,  William?" 


should  he  l&fi  ii*  tyndh  tot  possible  to  thehi- 

aelvpp  ; not  thrown  together  more  fiwm  could  I 
be  hjgpod ; Imt  still  neither  vouched  nor  con- 

1 tfory  Mid  he.  “weraillyhave  m right  to 
control  iiietov --or  to  ■ipterfei^'W.iflt,  diem  t#  the  ! 
imaiiet?t  degree.  if  there  ia  one  in  life  j 

which  ought  Us  he  left  to  fhe»  two  ; 

concerned,  it  mamage,  If  I j 

had  a.  iloxeti  feti'jr  hnd  .daiigh h$i£ . i ■ 
swilled  £ faintly  coloring— *.v  1 would  give  them 
ell  free  ft  b&ty  to ;’:elmase 

only  takmg  cstte-ro  bring  da  din  up  ^othar  they  | 
wbuhl  diuose  rigbrlv— \u  n manner  worthy  of  } 
them***! v«6  nod  of  me.  * . , . / ' ; , j 

uWh&im admirable  ^ntuaetu,  end  4b  | you  are  such  an  innocent,  toy  darling  Wl\ yr 

uiair,  it  ought  ti)  fig  pnriied  itt  a hook."  umovered  many  a fodfibrialdo  doctor,  now  **rmirig  thou- 
KdrU,  laughing;  William,  hutghed  too  at  his  ' wind^' Ims,f.rrtried  upon  nothing,  and  lived  upon 
own  ener^tib  preaeinng;  credit  f*>r'.;;the,'.^rkt . $toat  -’^F • tlireu  years.- . yJ nst 

* But  Mid  hey  u I uni  going  to'f»re4cb«  mitke  people  bdiuye  ym  Jtaire  n large  •prtietfce, 
>iy  id  fzvrrta^i  vend^  my  dArliitg/  it  U about  u and  you  get  It.  JPafients  dock  you  one  after 
very  scrioos  ?luugK  winch  you  rnu.<t  give  all  the  oi her.  like  *?heep.  Thai  ■ viwl^/oc^  — in  the 
' your  ww'  tittie  mind  ro.  and  idi  nvo  'Afmt  yon  (iiuny  tale  by  some  Voting  fellow  maned  Ou  k- 
&0y  think  »hduy  4^  i wmnt  to  fetSufy  a ear-  tit!?,  whirifi  you  reiul  iuat.  %i& 

p&$B^  / ‘1  s . . * ’ boy  a!>out  deih'edtig'  unatd.Qire»i  ttiedieiin^.  .atal 

He  54id  Hav  lutle  feitatifiglyv  between  jest  himself  fefcdied  out  of  vturreb  etety 
and  Sdftii  h^kcd  <tp.  { day  rm  imaginafy  had  wot  ^ l^d  n^ 

•■  • ' ^ifdid Willmni?  Youareurdy  tion  of  the  right  yvny  of  getuug  ou  ui  the 
jesting  with  mer  , world;"  . . ' . ‘ 

'VXot  ir * the  I meun  what  i sny,  as  1 I u The  right  tray,  ATdliAm?" 

am  rather  in  the.hubit.  of  doing, " and  the  dbm-  f <;  Well,  the  be.st  way — the  cleverest  way/’ 

brnm  hardness  which  wii&  in  hi*  nature,  as  ir  is  j “ But— the  honest  \v»y 

in  the  nature  vM‘  eveiyr  rtirmg  inan^  betrayed  it-  j l wan  not  talking  of  honestv.,? 
self  * little..  U;X  haYe  been  thinking  of  the  i 
matter  tier  so  long,  and  it  is  an  experiment  I ( y Mm 

fuel  irttongly  imdnmi  tty  xiy/’  v 

Kuna »4w siiotit,  ' -r; 

“ tw-rOi«»j«»ig  «.»»t  N-  a»iw,  for  my  practice  '••  KLi 

■»  *1t  «/ni(  vnftra  iiv-  k . * 


M ho  better  th^n  it  was  two  years  ago,  uxeept  • 
for  my  3fM&!  of  eonm*,  wc  have  t 

need  id  but  bunk  At!  foVv  8till,  1 want  lq  get  on;  ] 
to  huiodsfime  viycome ; to  give,  yum  every  ■ | 

diiug  you  need." 

* * That  idt  opt  very  mhefe^  saui  softly  / i '1 

-X  knotv  it.  You  are  n careful  wife,  t«y  bsvs*  | 
Rut  our  lot  U somewhat  hard," 

14  Wc  knew  n wpuld  he  Imrd/’ 
u Yes.  bill  f want  to  hirer  things ; to  xnake  f j 
de.vpejrate  eftc/rt  to  got  an,  Thi^  1*  a plan  which  1 
many  youug  doctori;  try.  indeed,  My  | 

that  nothing  can  lie  done  ivlthorit  ^ it  ia  JJfce  j 
setting  a tdh  to  catch  & •»« hale — bsdftng  with  | 
ones  trout  for  a big kktmonV' *-ve  tiped 'ty?  | 
do  in  roy  glonou?-  ‘ day# Mf.  oUi  Ah,  I | 

nerer  go  a H{?hing  bow.  NeVer  agniii.  I J 
suppose."’  ' '•  •/•  '••  ' 1 / | 
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Edna  regarded  ter  husband  keenly.  Like 
every  married  woman,  she  had  to  learn  that 
there  is  much  in  masculine  nature  difficult  to 
understand ; not  necessarily  bad,  only  incom- 
prehensible. As,  no  doubt,  William  Stedman 
had  before  now  found  out  that  his  angel  was  a 
very  woman,  full  of  many  little  womanish  faults 
that  his  larger  nature  required  to  be  patient 
with.  It  was  good  for  both  so  to  be  taught 
humility.  4 

44  Don’t  let  us  discuss  this  matter  to-night,” 
said  Edna,  rather  sadly.  “Do  let  it  rest.” 

“No,  it  can  not  rest.  You  do  not  see — 
women  never  can — that  a man,  if  he  has  any 
pluck  in  him,  will  not  sit  quiet  under  ill-fortune. 
He  must  get  on  in  the  world,  by  fair  means 
or  foul.  But  this  is  no  4 foul’  means.  It  is 
only  doing,  for  the  sake  of  expediency,  a 
thing — which,  perhaps,  one  does  not  quite  like. 
Yet—” 

“ But  how  can  you  do  it  at  all  ? Keeping  a 
carriage,  you  say,  will  cost  two  hundred  a year, 
and  we  have,  altogether,  only  five  hundred  a 
year  to  live  upon.” 

“ Yes,  but — in  plain  English,  Edna,  we  must 
strain  a point,  and  do  it  upon  credit.” 

“Upon  credit!” 

“ I see  you  don’t  like  that,  neither  do  I ; but 
there  is  no  other  way.” 

“No  way  to  get  on  in  the  world  without 
making  people  believe  we  arc  better  off  than 
we  really  are,  in  the  chance  of  becoming  what 
we  pretend  to  be  ?” 

“ You  put  the  matter  with  an  ugly  plainness, 
considering  how  many  people  do  it,  and  think 
nothing  of  it.  Why,  half  London  lives  beyond 
its  income — peers,  ministers  of  the  crown,  pro- 
fessional and  business  men — why  not  a poor, 
struggling  doctor  ?” 

“ Why  not  ? if  he  can  bend  his  pride,  and 
reconcile  his  conscience  to  such  a life,”  said 
Edna,  with — ah,  let  us  confess  it — a slight  thrill 
of  scorn  in  her  clear  voice.  “Only  I should 
despise  him  so  much  that  I should  not  like  his 
name  to  be  Doctor  William  Stedman  !” 

Will  sprung  up.  He  was  more  than  annoyed 
— angry  ; with  that  sudden  wTath  which  has  its 
origin  in  sundry  inward  twinges,  that  sometimes 
hint  to  a man  he  is  hot  quite  so  much  in  the 
right  as  he  tries  to  believe  himself  to  be.  He 
walked  up  and  down  his  dining-room,  much 
displeased. 

Let  us  give  him  his  due.  He  was  a very 
good  man,  and  a truly  good  man  is,  in  some 
things,  better  than  any  woman,  because  he  has 
so  much  more  temptation  to  be  otherwise. 
But  the  best  man  alive,  who  is  compelled  to 
knock  about  in  the  world,  receiving  and  giving 
many  a hard  thump  sometimes,  finds  it  not  easy 
to  preserve  quite  unstained  that  instinctive,  ideal 
sense  of  right  and  wrong,  which  seems  to  be  set 
in  every  good  woman’s  breast,  like  a deep,  still 
pool  in  a virgin  forest.  Happy  the  man  who 
can  always  come  to  its  pure,  safe  brink,  and 
find  heaven,  and  nothing  but  heaven,  reflected 
there ! 


It  was  not  in  William  Stedraan’s  ndture  long 
to  bear  anger  against  any  one,  least  of  all  against 
his  wife.  They  differed  occasionally,  as  any 
two  human  beings  must  differ,  but  they  never 
quarreled  ; for  the  bitterness  which  turns  mere 
diversity  of  opinion  into  personal  dispntes  was 
to  them  absolutely  unknown.  After  a time  Dr. 
Stedman  stopped  in  his  rapid  walk. 

“ William,”  said  Edna,  “come  over  here  and 
explain  what  you  mean,  and  I will  try  to  un-  * 
derstand  it  better.  You  must  not  be  vexed 
with  me  for  saying  what  I think.” 

“ Certainly  not.  I told  you,  when  I i^feried 
you,  that  I wanted  a thinking,  feeling,  rational, 
companionable  wife,  not  a Circassian  slave:  A 
man  must  be  either  a fool  or  a tyrant  who  likes 
a woman  to  be  his  slave.” 

“ And  I am  afraid  I could  never  have  been  a 
slave,  even  to  you,”  replied  Edna,  laughing  with 
her  old  gayety.  “Because  I should  first  have 
despised  you,  then  rebelled  against  you,  and 
finally,  1 believe  I should  have  run  away  from  • 
vou ! But  I won’t  do  that,  William.  Not  just 
yet!” 

She  put  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and  looked 
at  him  with  eyes  loving  enough  to  have  melted 
a heart  of  stone.  She  might  be  a very  fierce 
little  woman  still:  undoubtedly  she  was  im- 
pulsive and  irrational  sometimes ; but  she  loved 
him. 

Dr.  Stedman  sat  down  again,  and  began  to 
explain,  repeating,  though  not  quite  so  forcibly 
as  at  first,  the  many  advantages  of  meeting  the 
world  on  its  own  ground,  and  of  guiding  one’s 
conduct  by  that  intermediate  rule  between  right 
and  wrong — the  law  of  expediency.  No  doubt 
all  he  said  was  very  wise ; but  he  did  not  seem 
to  say  it  with  his  heart  in  it,  and  there  was 
an  under-tone  of  sarcasm  which  pained  Edna 
much. 

44 1 wonder,”  said  she,  “whether  all  the 
w'orld  is  a sham  and  the  encourager  of  shams?” 

“Or  the  dupe  of  them  ? It’s  a melancholy 
truth,  Edna ; but  I do  believe  my  only  chance 
of  getting  a good  practice  is  by  pretending  to 
have  it  already.  Then,  no  doubt,  I should  soon 
become  a successful  physician.” 

“And  if  so,  would  you  really  enjoy  it? 
WTould  you  not  rather  despise  the  success  that 
had  been  obtained  by  a lie  ?” 

William  started. 

44  You  are  awfully  severe.  * Wrho  spoke  of 
telling  lies  ?” 

44  An  acted  lie  is  just  the  same  as  a spoken 
one.  And  to  spend  money  when  you  have  it 
not,  and  do  not  know  when  you  may  have  it,  is 
nearly  as  bad  as  theft.  Oh,  William,  I can’t  do 
it!  I can’t  reconcile  my  conscience  to  it.  You 
must  act  as  you  chose — I have  no  right  to  pre- 
vent you.  Don’t  ask  me  ever  to  put  my  foot 
into  your  grand  carriage,  or  to  enjoy  the  pros- 
perity that  was  purchased  by  a deception — a 
cheat ! ” 

She  spoke  vehemently — the  tears  gushing 
from  her  eyes,  and  then  she  clung  to  her  hus- 
band and  begged  his  pardon. 
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44  I have  said  it  wrongly — violently ; I know 
I have ; bat  still  I have  said  the  truth.  Oh, 
please  listen  to  it ! I want  to  be  proud  of  you, 
William.  I am  so  proud  of  you — the  one  man 
in  the  world  that  I am  thankful  to  have  for  my 
husband  and  my — ” 

Edna  stopped.  Moved  by  some  strong  emo- 
tion, she  hid  her  face,  and  began  to  tremble  ex- 
ceedingly. 

William  took  her  closer  to  him. 

44  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ? My  darling, 
what  is  wrong  ?” 

44 Nothing  is  wrong.  Oh  no!  Only,  will 
you  listen  to  me  ?” 

44 Yes;  say  your  say.” 

She  repeated  it — in  qniet  words  this  time, 
and  Dr.  Stedman  listened  also  quietly ; for  he 
was  too  wise  a man  to  be  unreasonable. 

44  There,  now,  you  speak  like  a rational  wo- 
man,” said  he,  smiling,  44  and  you  don’t  use  bad 
language  to  your  husband,  for  it  was  very  bad, 
Edna,  my  dear.  4 Liar’  and  4 thief  I think  you 
called  me,  or  nearly  so.” 

44 Oh,  William!” 

44  Well,  I’m  not  quite  that — at  present.  And, 
my  darling,  I own  there  is  some  little  truth  in 
what  you  say.  I am  afraid  I shonld  not  care 
for  any  success  that  was  not  fairly  earned — | 
without  need  of  resorting  to  a single  sham. 
And  if  it  did  not  come — if  I failed  to  make 
a practice  after  all,  and  found  myself  fathoms 
deep  in  debt  like  some  poor  wretches  I know — ” 

44  Still,  that  is  not  the  question.  I was  not 
arguing  as  to  consequences.  Dearest  husband, 
don’t  do  this,  I beseech  you,  but  only  because 
it  is  not  right  to  do  it.” 

William  paused  a little — half  thoughtful,  half 
amused  ; then  he  said,  with  a smile — 

“Well,  then,  I won’t.  But,  my  little  wo- 
man, if  you  have  to  trudge  on  your  two  poor 
feet  all  your  life-long,  remember  it’s  not  my 
fault.  Now  kiss  and  be  friends.” 

Ay,  they  were  “friends.”.  Neither  god- 
dess and  worshiper — tyrant  and  slave — simply 
and  equally  friends.  * 

44  And  now  tell  me,  Edna,  what  you  were  go- 
ing to  say  just  now  when  you  broke  off  so 
abruptly,  and  got  into  such  a state  of  agitation 
as  I never  saw  before?  You  foolish  little  wo- 
man ! Why  were  you  so  fierce  with  me  ?” 

44  Because  I did  not  want  you  to  do  any  thing 
not  quite  right,  or  that  you  might  afterward  be 
ashamed  of,  since  you  will  have  to  think  not 
only  of  ourselves,  but” — her  voice  fell  and  her 
hand  drooped — “of  more  than  ourselves.  Be- 
cause next  summer,  please  God,  if  He  keeps  me 
safe  and  alive — ” ^ 

She  threw  herself  on  her  husband’s  bosom  in 
a passion  of  tears,  and  he  guessed  all. 

, “I  was  afraid  to  tell  you,”  Edna  said,  after 
a long  silence,  “you  had  so  much  anxiety,  and 
this  will  add  to  it.  I know  it  must.  Are  you 
afraid  ? Are  you  sorry  ?” 

“Sorry !”  the  young  man  cried  with  all  his 
soul  in  his  eyes,  as  he  clasped  his  wife  to  his 
heart.  44 1 sorry?  Let  us  thank  God!” 
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III.— SOCIAL  TRAITS. 

THE  differences  in  climate  between  England 
and  America  are  very  remarkable.  You 
leave  New  York  in  winter,  when  the  streets  are 
blocked  with  snow,  the  sidewalks  slippery  with 
ice,  and  all  vegetation  destroyed  by  the  almost 
Arctic  cold.  In  a few  days  you  reach  England, 
where  it  is  also  winter;  but  flow'ers  are  growing 
in  the  open  air,  and  the  verdure  covers  the 
fields.  Of  course  stronger  contrasts  than  this 
may  be  obtained  by  going  from  New  York  di- 
rect to  Havana,  or  to  France  or  to  Italy ; but 
then  the  difference  does  not  strike  an  American 
so  impressively.  In  southern  countries  you  ex- 
pect the  w'inter  to  be  mild,  and  arc  sometimes 
disappointed,  as  at  Nice ; and  the  manners  and 
dresses  of  the  natives  are  so  strange  that  you 
take  the  climate  with  the  other  foreign  notions, 
and  without  surprise.  But  in  England  an  Amer- 
ican is  apparently  among  hjs  own  people : they 
dress  as  he  does ; they  are  evidently  under  the 
impression  that  the  weather  is  very  severe ; they 
wrap  their  over-coats  about  them,  and  get  as 
close  to  the  fire  as  possible ; and  yet  there  are 
I the  green  fields,  and  the  flowers  blooming  through 
the  snow,  and  the  trees  not  altogether  destitute 
of  life  in  the  frigid  month  of  December. 

The  relative  coldness  of  the  two  countries 
may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  in  New  ' 

York  we  say,  “The  thermometer  stands  at  bo 
many  degrees  below  zero;”  in  London  they 
say,  4 4 So  many  degrees  below  freezing-point.” 

There  is  the  same  distinction  in  regard  to  the 
heat.  The  warmest  summer  day  in  London  is 
coolness  itself  compared  with  an  August  day  in 
New  York.  In  America  every  thing,  including 
the  climate,  is  extreme ; in  England  every  thing 
is  medium.  Many  of  my  countrymen  imagine 
that  England,  like  Newfoundland,  is  constantly 
enveloped  in  fogs ; but  they  are  in  the  wrong 
concerning  both  islands.  I have  seen  at  New- 
foundland sunshine  as  bright  and  skies  as  blue 
as  those  of  Italy,  while  the  fog,  which  is  com- 
monly supposed  to  envelop  the  island,  lay,  like 
a great  bank,  miles  out  to  sea.  In  England, 
outside  of  London,  theije  is  most  perfect  wea- 
ther, as  J>aimy  as  that  of  spring  in  Spain,  as 
charming  as  that  of  winter  in  Florida.  That 
London  is  foggy  enough  must  be  admitted. 

From  the  thick  fogs  of  the  consistency  of  pea- 
soup,  which  make  mid-day  like  midnight,  in 
November,  to  the  light  haze  which  closes  the 
perspective  of  the  streets  in  more  favored 
months,  the  great  metropolis  is  never  without 
its  misty  curtain ; but  one  soon  learns  to  love 
the  fog  and  the  rain  as  characteristics  of  Lon- 
don, and  would  as  soon  see  the  city  deprived 
of  St,  Paul’s  as  of  these  peculiarities.  The  fact 
is,  that  you  pay  no  more  attention  to  bad  wea- 
ther in  London  than  to  the  noise  of  the  vehicles.  * 

It  is  a thing  to  be  anticipated,  and  to  miss  if 
you  are  deprived  of  it.  My  first  purchase  in 
England  was  an  umbrella,  and  I have  carried 
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that  article  religiously  ever  since ; but  the  most  ruts;  he  mixes  only  with  persons  in  his  own 
times  I have  ever  found  use  for  it,  except  as  a condition.  If  Americans  were  forced  to  know 
walking-stick,  were  in  Paris  and  in  Vienna,  any  thing  about  the  French  they  would  never 
where  the  rain,  not  being  accepted  as  a matter  care  for  Paris ; for  it  is  not  in  human  nature 
of  course  was  a most  disagreeable  nuisance,  that  they  should  like  the  French  houses,  which 
In  London  you  thank  Heaven  when  the  sun  are  not  homes — the  French  dishes,  which  tan- 
shines,  and  say  nothing  when  it  does  not.  talize  the  appetite  without  satisfying  it — the 

The  reason  why  most  Americans  prefer  Paris  French  women,  who  are  heartless  and  artificial 
to  London  so  decidedly  is,  that  they  never  give  — or  the  Frenchmen,  who  are  polite  but  insin- 
the  latter  city  a fair  chance.  They  land  from  cere.  But  as  they  sojourn  in  a Paris  of  their 
the  steamer  at  Liverpool,  hurry  up  to  the  me-  own,  associating  with  their  own  people,  living 
tropolis,  drive  to  their  hotel,  and  look  out  upon  in  hotels  built  expressly  for  them,  and  fed  with 
a fine  display  of  chimney-pots,  or  upon  a muddy  food  and  drink  modified  to  suit  their  tastes, 
street,  crowded  with  busy  people  pushing  on  they  declare  that  the  French  capital  is  Elysium, 
briskly  through  a driving  rain.  Nobody  calls  and  London  a dull,  stupid  city.  But  London 
upon  them ; there  are  no  great  social  centres  has  at  least  these  advantages : first,  that  Amer- 
where  strangers  are  sure  to  meet  every  body ; icans  are  not  obliged  to  herd  together  and  fol- 
there  is  no  single  thoroughfare  like  Broadway,  low  each  other  like  sheep ; and  second,  that 
or  Chestnut  Street,  or  the  Boulevards,  where  r they  can  mingle  with  the  natives  and  learn 
you  are  sure  to  encounter  all  your  friends  and  1 something  new,  either  to  imitate  or  avoid,  if 
acquaintances  some  time  during  the  day.  If  they  will  stay  long  enough  to  study  English 
the  newly-arrived  Americans  have  letters  of  in-  j customs.  In  Paris,  on  the  other  hand,  the  na- 
troduction  they  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  trunks,  tives  are  regarded  merely  as  curiosities  in  a 
or  else  the  season  is  over,  or  else  it  is  too  much  ! museum  or  supernumeraries  in  a play ; and  for 
trouble  to  present  them;  so  a day  is  devoted  all  that  the  New  Yorker  learns  of  their  real  life, 
to  bothering  the  banker  and  boring  the  Amer-  sentiments,  and  habits  he  might  as  well  have 
ican  Minister,  and  another  day  to  inspecting  ! spent  his  money  in  his  own  city,  riding  in  the 
Westminster  Abbey  and  the  Queen’s  Mews ; i Central  Park  instead  of  the  Bois,  shopping  on 
and  all  the  while  it  keeps  on  raining,  and  be-  Broadway  instead  of  the  Boulevards,  living  at 
comes  more  dreary  and  uncomfortable.  Then  j the  Fifth  Avenue  instead  of  the  Grand  Hotel, 
one  says,  “ I can’t  stand  this : let’s  go  to  Paris j and  going  to  the  theatre  to  witness  The  Black 
and  another  says,  “Agreed;’’  and  off  go  the  j Crook  instead  of  Le  Pied  de  Mouion . 
party,  and  detest  London  forever  afterward.  The  fact  that  the  climate  is  one  of  the  things 
At  Paris  they  are  astonished  to  find  that  they  which  first  disgusts  an  American  with  London 
can  get  along  without  speaking  French,  and  has  led  me  into  this  episode ; and  now,  to  re- 
are  immensely  proud  of  the  achievement.  At  turn  to  the  original  subject,  I remark  that,  aft- 
the  Grand  Hotel,  from  time  to  time,  they  come  er  a somewhat  varied  experience,  I can  think 
across  all  the  Americans  who  are  in  Europe,  of  no  place  which,  for  a healthy  man,  has  bet- 
They  can  trot  about  the  streets  to  see  and  be  j ter  weather  all  the  year  round  than  England, 
seen ; they  can  buy  what  they  mistake  for  the  j There  is  just  enough  winter  to  make  the  sum- 
latest  fashions ; they  live  in  a New  York  on  a ! mer  pleasant,  and  just  enough  summer  to  ren- 
larger  scale.  This  explains  why  Paris  is  said  der  the  winter  enjoyable.  Once  understand 
to  be  a place  where  good  Americans  go  when  j that  London  is  a country  by  itself,  and  quite 
they  die — in  other  words,  an  American  para-  j distinct  from  the  rest  of  England  in  weather  as 
disc.  Barring  the  money-making,  which  Amer-  in  every  thing  else,  and  you«will  appreciate  the 
icans  have  no  necessity  to  do  when  they  travel,  beauties  of  the  English  climate.  The  spring  is 
Paris  is  simply  a grand  New  York,  and  New  lovely;  the  autumn  very  delightful,  although  not 
York  is  a little  Paris.  But  London  is  sui  ge-  comparable  with  the  October  and  November  of 
nem,  and  must  be  studied  to  be  appreciated,  the  United  States.  The  wild  winds  of  March 
Study  takes  time  and  patience,  and  my  coun-  are  now  blowing,  and  the  buds  and  blossoms  of 
trymen  will  bestow  neither  on  the  greatest  cap-  April  are  beginning  to  appear ; but  during  the 
ital  in  the  world.  long  months  which  have  passed  since  August 

Yet  it  would  seem  that  those  Americans  who  last  there  has  been  no  day  in  England  which 
travel  ought  to  feel  most  interested  in  England  1 would  not  have  been  considered  very  moderate 
and  Englishmen.  Surely  one  sees  enough  of  ! in  the  north  of  America.  When  I first  came 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown,  ; to  London  there  was  one  memorable  night  when 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones  at  home,  without  want-  ; the  rain  froze  as  it  fell,  and  the  streets  were  * 
ing  to  run  against  them  eternally  in  the  regular  glazed  with  ice,  and  one  memorable  day  when 
routine  of  a Continental  tour.  I will  back  the  the  snow  actually  impeded  the  traffic,  and  cabs 
average  American  tourist  to  spend  a year  in  and  omnibuses  toiled  along  drawn  by  double 
Europe,  see  ail  the  regulation  shows,  and  learn  teams  of  horses ; but  these  occasions  were  so# 
less  of  the  countries  and  the  people  than  if  he  extraordinary  that  special  mention  will  be  made 
4 had  remained  by  his  own  fireside  and  read  Har-  of  them  in  the  chronicles  of  the  year,  and  cock- 
per’s  Hand-Book  or  Murray's  library  of  Guides,  neys  will  tell  of  them  to  wondering  grand  chi  1- 
He  knows  nothing  whatever  of  foreign  lan-  dren  half  a century  hence.  Now  in  the  North- 
guages;  he  can  not  get  out  of  the  ordinary  em  States  of  America  6uch  nights  and  such 
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days  are  among  the  incidents  of  every  winter ; 
the  school -boys  skate  along  the  sidewalks; 
sleighs  and  sleds,  which  are  almost  unknown 
in  England,  take  the  place  of  wheeled  convey- 
ances ; , and  when  the  weather  becomes  milder 
the  streets  are  knee-deep  in  slash.  That  tre- 
mendous snow-storm  which  stopped  trains  and 
traffic  in  London,  and  before  which  vestries  and 
street-cleaners  were  powerless,  in  spite  of  the 
terrible  thunders  of  the  Tunes , would  have  been 
thought  nothing  of  in  America.  The  shop- 
boys  would  have  swept  it  away  before  it  had 
fairly  fallen,  and  the  newspapers  would  not 
have  considered  it  worthy  a paragraph,  much 
less  a leading  article. 

Next  to  the  climate,  the  first  thing  which  an 
American  notices  in  England  is  the  antiquity 
of  his  surroundings.  Coming  from  a country 
in  which  every  thing  is  of  yesterday,  he  is  at 
once  struck  with  the  apparent  age  of  the  houses, 
even  before  he  sets  out  to  visit  those  edifices 
which  are  remarkable  on  account  of  being  old. 
Suppose  him  to  be  looking  out  of  the  window 
of  a railway  carriage  on  his  way  to  the  great 
city.  He  observes  that  the  scenery  is  not  very 
different  from  that  of  central  New  Jersey,  ex- 
cept that  the  fields  are  divided  by  hedges  in- 
stead of  fences,  and  that  there  is  even  less  wood- 
land. But  every  jiow  and  then  he  flits  past  mod- 
est villages  and  secluded  hamlets,  the  dwellings 
overgrown  with  moss,  the  churches  seeming  so 
venerable  that  he  thinks  they  must  have  been 
built  soon  after  the  Deluge.  Happy  will  it  be 
for  him  if  he  can  be  content  to  take  his  antiq- 
uity in  this  form.  From  Shakspeare’s  birth- 
place at  Stratford-on-Avon  to  St.  Patrick’s  Ca- 
thedral at  Dublin  almost  all  the  old  places  have 
been  restored  by  modern  hands.  You  go  to 
see  the  work  of  your  ancestors,  and  are  shown 
the  result  of  the  labors  of  carpenters  and  ma- 
sons of  the  present  period.  People  have  even 
taken  the  hint  of  the  Irishman,  who  wondered 
why  a person  couldn’t  build  ruins  for  himself, 
instead  of  going  far  away  to  inspect  other  folks’ 
tumble-down  shanties.  But  in  the  English 
scenery  there  is  an  air  of  genuine  antiquity — 
the  very  hedges  seem  old,  and  are  old ; in  such 
cottages  os  you  pass  by  the  roadside  you  can 
easily  imagine  that  the  old  poets  have  been 
born.  The  American  Republic  is  not  yet  a 
hundred  years  of  age — there  are  very  few  edi- 
fices in  the  country  that  have  been  built  more 
than  half  a century — one-half  of  the  nation  has 
sprung  into  existence  within  the  last  twenty-five 
years ; but  in  England  these  periods  are  as  no- 
thing. What  is  a century  to  a country  like 
this,  which  owes  its  main  roads  to  the  Romans, 
and  its  castles  to  the  Normans?  The  Ameri- 
can who  comes  to  England  has  all  his  rending 
realized.  It  is  for  him  to  thrill  with  delight  as 
he  steps  upon  the  land  which  so  many  genera- 
tions of  his  race  have  trod,  and  to  gaze  with 
something  more  than  curiosity  at  the  dwellings 
which  were  erected  long  before  his  own  country 
had  a name  among  the  nations.  Show-places 
like  the  Tower  and  Windsor  Castle  do  not  im- 
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! press  him  so  strongly ; he  knows  all  about  them, 
and  expects  them  to  be  ancient.  But  the  age 
of  the  ordinary  out-of-the-way  houses,  which 
have  neither  a pecuniary  nor  an  historical  in- 
terest in  being  antiquated,  is  a constant  and 
undiminished  surprise  and  pleasure. 

All  considerations  of  rank,  wealth,  and  posi- 
tion apart,  it  must  be  an  unrivaled  gratification 
to  feel  that  you  are  living  in  a residence  which 
has  been  in  the  possession  of  your  family  for 
hundreds  of  years.  That  sense  of  home  which 
is  the  highest  of  all  comforts  must  be  intensi- 
fied from  generation  to  generation  by  this  lin- 
eal occupancy  until  it  pervades  every  plank  and 
stone.  None  can  respect  this  feeling  so  well 
as  those  strangers  who  come  from  a new  coun- 
try, where  the  people  change  their  dwellings 
with,  the  years,  are  born  here,  live  there,  and 
die  here,  there,  and  every  where,  and  are  in 
many  cases  unable  to  point  out  the  locality  of 
their  own  birth-places  or  their  fathers’  graves, 
so  rapidly  do  landmarks  disappear.  Scattered 
among  the  New  England  States  and  the  Dutch 
settlements  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania, 
and  even  more  frequent  among  the  older  South- 
ern States,  are  old  homesteads  and  families  who 
love  them  and  cling  to  them ; but  in  the  major- 
ity of  instances  the  continual  metamorphoses  of 
American  life  have  destroyed  all  such  local  set- 
tlements and  attachments.  The  son  emigrates 
to  a section  of  the  country  which  his  father  nev- 
er saw ; the  father  dies,  and  the  family  estates 
pass  into  strange  hands,  never  to  be  reclaimed. 
A vast  proportion  of  the  population  of  America, 
also,  has  come  from  distant  lands,  and  can  have 
no  hereditary  home  in  the  United  States.  The 
restless  migratory  habits  which  are  so  great  a 
benefit  in  developing  and  enriching  a new  coun- 
try have  their  disadvantages  in  preventing  any 
thing  like  a weltorganized  and  cultivated  so- 
ciety, except  among  the  literary  notabilities  of 
Boston,  the  Knickerbockers  of  New  York,  and 
the  Quakers  of  Philadelphia,  and  thus  deprive 
the  nation  of  those  standards  of  taste,  of  art, 
and  of  culture  in  which  England  is  unquestion- 
ably superior.  But  when  he  comes  to  balance 
advantages  and  disadvantages  it  is  not  singular 
that  the  American  should  prefer  his  own  coun- 
try after  all.  He  rents  his  house  by  the  year, 
because  he  hopes  to  move  into  a better  one 
soon ; the  Englishman  leases  his  for  a lifetime, 
because  he  knows  he  shall  never  rise  above  a 
certain  station.  When  every  body  stays  where 
he  is  nobody  has  a chance  to  get  ahead ; but 
when  all  are  in  motion  the  strongest  or  clever- 
est soon  pushes  himself  into  leadership.  An 
Englishman  can  say,  “ My  great-grandfather 
lived  in  this  house ; my  grandfather  succeeded 
him ; in  due  course  the  property  came  to  my 
father;  and  now  it  belongs  to  me;”  which  is  a 
very  pleasant  state  of  things,  provided  the  house 
be  habitable  and  the  property  worth  owning. 
But  an  American  can  say,  “ I don’t  know  who 
my  great-grandfather  was ; I never  heard  of  my 
grandfather;  but  my  father  lived  in  the  poor- 
house,  and  I was  born  there ; and  to-day  I am 
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the  President  of  the  United  States.  ” England 
is  a capital  place  for  those  whose  forefathers 
have  left  them  a name  and  a fortune ; but  Amer- 
ica is  the  place  for  those  who  have  to  work  their 
own  way.  America  is  the  country  in  which  to 
make  money  easiest,  and  England  is  the  coun- 
try in  which  to  spend  it  and  enjoy  it  best. 

Perhaps  it  is  because  Americans  have  no  an- 
cestral homes  of  their  own  that  so  many  of  them 
regard  England  with  the  home  feeling.  One  of 
the  first  journeys  in  England  which  an  Ameri- 
can of  English  origin  makes  is  to  the  place  from 
which  his  ancestors  emigrated ; one  of  his  first 
acts  is  to  inquire  for  his  crest  or  coat-of-arms, 
if  his  family  be  lucky  enough  to  have  one ; and 
poor  indeed  must.be  the  family  which  a Lon- 
don stationer  will  not  accommodate  on  demand 
with  a lion-rampant  over  a crown,  or  a goose 
straddling  a coronet.  Eor  the  benefit  of  those 
of  my  compatriots  who  may  have  any  modest 
c doubts  about  this  matter  I may  be  permitted  to 
narrate  my  own  experiences,  which  have  been 
extremely  fortunate.  One  of  my  companions 
in  the  voyage  from  America  rather  discouraged 
me  at  the  beginning,  for,  after  minute  inqui- 
ries, his  ancestry  was  found  to  be  lost  afhong 
three  bachelors,  much  to  his  disgust  and  dis- 
comfiture; but  in  spite  of  this 'warning  I per- 
severed in  my  researches,  and  was  rewarded 
with  two  crests,  either  one  of  which  would  have 
done  no  discredit  to  a lord,  and  a coat-of-arms 
of  which  no  duke  would  have  been  ashamed. 
Seventeen  and  sixpence  English — about  five 
dollars  in  greenbacks — was  a cheap  price  to 
pay  for  such  honors ; but  the  family  to  which 
I have  the  privilege  of  belonging  is  said  to  have 
come  over  with  the  Normans,  settled  in  Suffolk, 
and  emigrated  to  America  soon  after  the  heroes 
of  the  Mayflower.  Indeed,  there  is  no  longer 
an  excuse  for  any  American  ijjho  remains  with- 
out some  connection  with  nobility ; for,  besides 
the  complaisance  of  English  heraldry  offices,  an 
Italian  company,  which  is  making  a road  near 
•Florence,  will  sell  valid  titles  with  genealogies 
•complete  to  all  customers  for  three  hundred  dol- 
lars in  gold — a very  small  sum,  considering  the 
amount  of  falsehood  involved  in  the  transac- 
tion. 

The  taste  for  crests  and  titles  has  been  very 
obviously  increasing  in  America  during  the  lost 
ten  years,  and  was,  to  a certain  extent,  gratified 
during  the  recent  civil  war  by  the  creation  of 
thousands  of  generals,  colonels,  and  captains, 
not  only  from  among  the  actual  combatants, 
Jrtfiffroni  among  those  who  never  saw  any  oth- 
. ^ cr  than  a political  campaign,  nor  heard  an  ex- 
plosion more  terrific  than  the  popping  of  a 
Champagne  cork.  Some  of  these  genriesmen, 
with  a democratic  -independence  of  official  her- 
aldry, have  invented  ceafcs-of-arms  for  them- 
selves. One  general — a fighting  general,  too— 
was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  dissuaded  from 
spoiling  a new  china  dinner-service  by  orna- 
menting it  with  a neat  thing  in  colors,  designed 
by  himself  and  wife,  representing  the  American 
eagle  uncomfortably  perched  upon  the  points  of 
' X 


two  planets — emblematical  of  his  rank — and 
bearing  upon  its  noble  bosom  a shield,  deco- 
rated with  stars,  stripes,  and  the  intertwined 
monograms  of  the  brave  officer  and  his  bride. 
But,  strange  to  say,  many  people  in  England 
who  have  titles  legitimately  are  commencing 
not  to  care  about  them.  One  of  the  most  in- 
fluential London  journals  recently  asserted  that 
Lord  Stanley  and  Lord  Cranbourne,  two  of  the 
most  distinguished  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  wTould  gladly  part  with  one-third  of 
their  heritages  to  get  rid  of  the  hereditary  em- 
barrassments of  rank ; and  it  is  a fact  that  you 
can  not  render  an  English  nobleman  more  un- 
comfortable than  by  repeatedly  44  my-lording” 
him.  To  on  American,  although  the  sight  of 
a lord  is  no  longer  unusual  in  the  United 
States,  it  never  seems  precisely  right  that  no- 
blemen should  go  about  in  England  just  like 
other  people,  without  even  bits  of  ribbon  in 
their  button-holes  to  mark  their  nobility ; and 
I believe  myself  quite  justified  in  saying  that 
the  spectacle  of  a titled  person  in  plain  clothes 
thus  undistinguished  is  never  unaccompanied 
with  a sense  of  depressing  disappointment  in 
the  American  mind.  Perhaps  it  would  be  too 
much  to  confess  that  my  countrymen,  and  es- 
pecially my  countrywomen,  expect  to  behold 
noblemen  always  in  court  suits — silk  stockings, 
knee-breeches,  and  gold-laced *coats  complete; 
but  it  is  certain  that  while  the  appearance  of 
footmen  in  livery,  particularly  when  pow’dered, 
is  a mitigation  and  a relief,  a real  republican 
feels  almost  swindled  when  he  sees  men  of  rank 
in  ordinary  attire. 

And  this  reminds  me  that  the  distinctions  of 
caste  among  Englishmen  strike  an  American 
visitor  very  quickly  and  unpleasantly.  In  the 
United  States  you  may  see  many  different  races 
of  people ; but  the  native  Americans  all  belong 
to  the  same  caste.  One  may  be  richer  than  an- 
other ; some  may  be  better  ed  ucated  than  others ; 
the  social  positions  of  the  persons  you  meet  may 
vary ; but  there  is  something  about  every  man 
which  show's  that  he  is  as  good  as  any  other 
man,  and  that  he  is  fully  awrare  of  the  fact. 
The  Irishmen  and  Germans,  who  form  so  large 
a proportion  of  the  population,  you  can  identify 
at  once ; or,  if  they  have  become  undistinguish- 
able  from  the  masses  of  Americans,  it  is  because 
they  have  lost  their  native  peculiarities  and 
adopted  the  national  tone  and  manner.  No 
American  would  think  of  traveling  in  any  other 
than  a first-class  car ; the  other  classes  are  for 
the  immigrants.  No  American  would  think  of 
occupying  a menial  situation;  such  positions 
are  reserved  for  those  immigrants'  who  have 
not  yet  had  time  to  better  themselves,  and  for 
the  negroes,  who  are  in  great  demand  as  serv- 
ants. Select  the  poorest  American  you  can 
find,  and  open  a conversation  with  him,  and 
you  will  soon  discover  that  he  is  fully  informed 
upon  political  affairs,  and  has  received  suffi- 
cient education  to  express  his  ideas  clearly,  and 
to  support  them  by  logical  arguments ; while  in 
the  perfect  equality  with  which  he  treats  you, 
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and  in  the  unconscious  independence  which 
pervades  every  thing  he  does  and  says,  you 
will  notice  that  indefinable  assertion  of  man- 
hood which  is  the  key  to  the  American  charac- 
ter. In  England  you  find  people  of  practically 
a single  race — as  if  America  were  inhabited  by 
native-born  Americans  alone — and  yet  the  dis- 
tinctions of  classes  are  as  broad  as  the  gulf  de- 
scribed by  Lazarus.  All  are  Englishmen,  but 
how  different  in  quality ! Many,  you  arc  pained 
to  observe,  are  apparently  endeavoring  to  cease 
to  be  men,  and  are  regarded  bf  their  superiors 
as  creatures  of  another  species.  There  are  class- 
es of  Englishmen  whose  natural  instinct  it  is  to 
cringe.  There  are  other  classes  born,  like  mag- 
gots, to  grow  fat  in  corrupt  corners.  You  can 
divide  the  population  into  sections;  you  can 
number  them  in  classes,  like  the  children  of  a 
school ; you  can  see  that  each  man  knows  him- 
self to  be  in  a groove  from  which  there  is  no 
escape,  unless  he  leave  the  country.  With 
military  discipline  one  caste  marches  into  the 
prisons,  another  into  the  streets,  another  into 
the  sen-ants1  places,  another  into  the  trades, 
another  into  the  shops,  another  into  the  whole- 
sale business,  another  into  banking,  another 
into  the  professions,  and  another  into  the  aris- 
tocracy. Nobody  attempts  to  leave  his  com- 
pany to  reach  a higher  position,  and  every  body 
suits  his  manners  to  his  station.  Money  makes 
very  little  difference  in  these  castes ; cash  can 
not  give  a man  social  position  in  England.  The 
people  pride  themselves  upon  their  stolidity; 
they  admire  their  own  inertia.  If  a shop-keep- 
er is  conducting  the  same  business  in  the  same 
place  as  his  grandfather  he  announces  the  fact 
to  the  world  as  a matter  of  congratulation,  not 
seeing  that,  with  his  superior  advantages,  he 
ought  to  feel  it  a disgrace  that  he  has  ad- 
vanced no  farther  than  his  ancestors.  High 
and  low,  all  are  alike  in  this.  Great  names, 
instead  of  inspiring  their  possessors  to  great 
deeds,  weigh  them  down  like  lumps  of  lead. 
Call  the  roll  of  the  House  of  Peers,  and  you 
will  hear  the  brightest  titles  in  history ; but  at- 
tend a sitting  of  the  same  House  and  you  will 
see  three  or  four  sleepy  old  gentlemen  presided 
over  by  a new  Irish  lord,  whom  they  secretly 
despise  because  his  title  is  so  very  recent,  and 
respect  because  he  has  more  talent  than  all  the 
rest  of  them  put  together.  Mr.  Disraeli  has 
broken  through  routine  by  becoming  Premier 
without  a title ; but  this  is  only  one  of  the  ex- 
ceptions that  prove  the  rule.  When  French 
schoolmasters  can  say  to  their  pupils,  “Study 
hard,  and  you  may  yet  be  Emperor  of  France, 
like  Napoleon,  who  was  once  a poor  school-boy 
such  as  you  ;”  then  English  schoolmasters  may 
say  to  their  untitled  pupils,  “Study  hard,  and 
you  may  yet  be  Premier,  like  Mr.  Disraeli.” 
The  truth  is,  that  Mr.  Disraeli  became  Premier 
because  the  older  aristocracy  has  so  died  out 


that  there  is  only  one  nobleman  in  the  Tory 
party  fit  to  succeed  Lord  Derby,  and  he  is  Lot# 
Derby’s  son,  whose  services  are  urgently  needed 
ns  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs.  The  Tory 
aristocracy  being  thus  exhausted,  the  leading 
Tory  commoner  was  sent  for  by  the  Queen. 
Had  the  Liberals  been  in  power  Lord  Russell 
would  have  made  way  for  Mr.  Gladstone  for  the 
same  reasons.  By-and-by  Mr.  Disraeli  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  will  receive  titles,  and  then  all 
will  go  on  as  before,  unless  the  new  Reform  Bill 
vitalizes  English  politics. 

So  far  as  I can  see,  the  genuine  life  of  En- 
gland is  now  distributed  among  the  lower  aris- 
tocratic classes  and  the  upper  middle  classes, 
and  is  mainly  concentrated  on  the  public  press, 
with  which  these  clashes  are  more  or  less  in- 
timately connected,  and  through  which  they 
speak.  The  hope,  the  heart  of  England  is  its 
free  press,  more  powerful  and  more  independ- 
ent than  that  of  any  other  country — the  United 
States  not  excepted — and  gaining  greater 
strength  and  influence  every  year  as  it  draws 
to  itself  all  Englishmen  who  are  wise  enofl^h 
not  to  be  satisfied  with  the  present  condition 
of  affairs,  and  bold  enough  to  desire  something 
better.  But  above  and  below  the  classes  I 
have  named  all  is  stagnation.  The  older  ar- 
istocracy seems  to  suppose  that  a handle  to 
one’s  name  elevates  him  above  his  fellows; 
the  inferior  classes  are  apparently  content  to 
become  thieves,  servants,  costermongers,  shop- 
keepers, or  tradespeople,  because  their  fathers 
were  so  before  them.  The  hereditary  principle 
affects  both  the  highest  and  the  lowest  castes ; 
the  struggles  and  upheavals  come  from  the  mid- 
dle rank.  It  is  with  these  that  Americans  who 
visit  England  must  associate;  for  although 
they  may  be  tradesmen  themselves,  they  will 
instinctively  refuse  to  mingle  with  the  classes 
here  who  follow  precisely  the  same  occupa- 
tions, but  with  incomparably  less  intelligence 
and  education,  and  with  an  incomprehensible 
vulgarity  and  servility.  It  is  at  once  an  insult 
and  a lesson  to  Englishmen  of  the  lower  classes 
that  British  aristocrats  should  receive  American 
democrats  as  equals ; and,  without  inquiry  as  to 
their  ancestry  or  antecedents,  accept  the  sons 
of  American  mechanics  as  their  honored  guests, 
while  the  same  noblemen  would  refuse  to  rec- 
ognize their  own  countrymen  of  similar  social 
position.  Nay,  more ; a poor  English  conple, 
to  whom  all  parts  of  an  aristocratic  mansion, 
except  the  scrvants’-hall,  are  forever  shut,  may 
emigrate  to  America,  and  live  to  see  their  sons 
cross  the  Atlantic  and  enter  the  same  mansion 
on  terms  of  perfect  equality  with  its  noble  pro- 
prietor. These  truths  have  their  pregnant 
morJPfor  Englishmen,  and  thousands  of  stur- 
dy workers  and  thinkers  have  learned  that 
moral  well  in  long  and  bitter  years  of  pain- 
ful experiences. 
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WOMAN’S  BEAUTY:— HOW  TO  GET  AND  KEEP  IT. 


THE  philosophers  have  puzzled  their  wits  in 
vain  to  make  out  a satisfactory  definition 
of  beauty.  Though  it  seems  impossible  to  de- 
scribe, we  all  recognize  and  admire  when  we 
see  it.  It  is  not  difficult  to  analyze  the  com- 
bination of  material  parts  which  compose  a 
beautiful  object;  but  there  is  a superadded 
charm  or  grace  that  is  every  thing  and  yet  no- 
thing, which  eludes  all  attempts  to  fix  in  words. 
This  is  especially  true  of  female  beauty.  There 
are,  however,  certain  material  elements  which, 
if  not  sufficient  in  themselves  to  constitute,  are 
essential  to  ft.#  These  we  can  describe  with  the 
utmost  precision.  Female  beauty,  thus  consid- 
ered entirely  in  a corporeal  sense,  may  be  de- 
fined as  a harmonious  combination  of  all  the 
perfections  of  detail  of  which  the  different  parts 
of  the  human  body  are  capable.  The  chief 
elements  are  a just  proportion  between  the 
whole  and  its  parts,  a sufficient  fullness  to  give 
the  figure  a gentle  undulation  of  outline,  regular 
features,  a proper  disposition  of  the  limbs,  del- 
icate hands  and  feet,  a fine  and  transparent 
skin,  with  a warm  blush  of  color  over  all. 

These  are  qualities  highly  prized  by  every 
woman,  and  irresistible  in  their  influence  upon 
all  men.  Nature  in  endowing  the  human  female 
with  those  attractions  of  which  she  is  the  hap- 
py and  proud  possessor,  has  given  her,  it  might 
be  said,  a special  sense  for  the  comprehension 
of,  and  a fondness  for,  all  that  pertains  to  the 
cultivation  of  her  beauty.  She  instinctively  de- 
votes herself  to  her  toilet,  with  an  intelligence, 
an  assiduity,  and  a passion  even,  that  does  not 
admit  us  to  doubt  of  the  value  of  her  personal 
charms.  “It  is  almost  a duty  for  science,” 
gallantly  remarks  Dr.  Cazenave,  an  eminent 
French  physician,  “to  encourage  this  natural 
disposition  of  woman,  by  putting  at  her  serv- 
ice those  medical  resources* whose  efficacy  and 
harmlessness  have  been  proved  by  experience.” 
He  has  accordingly  published  a scientific  work, 
La  Decoration  Hu  main  e,  in  which  he  gives  his 
advice  to  women,  telling  the  beautiful  what  to 
do  and  to  avoid,  in  order  to  preserve  their  beau- 
ty. He  attempts  even  more,  and  describes  what 
means  are  to  be  used  to  give  beauty  to  those  to 
whom  nature  has  refused  it,  and  to  restore  it  to 
such  as  may,  by  6ome  means  or  other,  have  lost 
it.  Guided  by  the  science  of  so  eminent  a med- 
ical philosopher,  there  need  be  no  hesitation  in 
disclosing  the  secrets  of  the  art  of  human  dec- 
oration. We  have  no  reason,  in  these  liberal 
days,  to  fear  any  rebukes  from  that  ancient  Pu- 
ritanism which,  with  a profane  want  of  rever- 
ence for  God’s  image,  did  its  utmost  to  dis$ure 
it.  There  are  no  parents  now,  probably,  like  a 
pious  New  England  grandmother  of  ours,  who, 
sorely  grieving  at  her  daughter’s  possession  of  a 
set  of  magnificent  teeth,  lest  they  might  make 
her  vain  and  ungodly,  had  the  finest  of  them 
pulled  out. 

Every  one  nowadays  admits  that  it  is  not 


only  allowable,  but  a duty  even,  to  cultivate 
personal  beauty.  In  fact,  in  taking  care  of 
this  we  must  take  care  of  the  health,  without 
which  it  can  not  exist. 

In  ancient,  as  in  modern  times,  the  women 
spent  the  greater  part  of  the  day  at  their  toilet. 
The  use  of  cosmetics  was  greatly  in  vogue. 
Aspasia  and  Cleopatra  each  wrote  a treatise  on 
the  subject,  and  <as  they  were  both  remarkable 
exemplars  of  successful  beauty,  and  of  course 
good  authorities,  it  is  a pity  that  their  works  no 
longer  exist  The  Roman  dames  were  so  care- 
ful of  their  complexions  that  to  protect  them 
they  wore  masks.  “These  were  their  home 
faces  that  they  kept  for  their  husbands,”  says 
the  satirist  Juvenal  The  French  have  been 
always  pre-eminent  for  their  skill  in  the  cos- 
metic art.  Diana  of  Poictiers  kept  herself 
fresh  even  in  old  age,  by  the  means  disclosed  to 
her  by  Paracelsus.  At  the  age  of  sixty-five  she 
was  so  lovely  that  the  most  insensible  person 
could  not  look  upon  her  without  emotion.  A 
bath  of  rain-water  each  morning  was,  it  is  said, 
the  most  effective  cause  of  her  wonderful  pres- 
ervation. During  the  French  Revolution,  with 
the  greatest  affectation  of  simplicity,  there  was 
much  artifice  of  personal  adornment.  They 
used  washes  and  pomatums  of  all  kinds,  to 
which  luxuries  Revolutionary  taste  was  recon- 
ciled by  such  blood-thirsty  names  as  pommade 
a la  guillotine , teau  de  Sanson , etc. 

Under  Napoleon  the  First  all  the  luxurious 
excesses  of  the  women  of  the  Roman  Empire 
were  revived.  Madame  Tallien  bathed  her- 
self in  a mash  of  strawberries  and  raspberries, 
and  had  herself  rubbed  down  with  sponges 
dipped  in  milk  and  perfumes. 

Most  of  this  was  an  abuse  of  the  art  of  culti- 
vating personal  beauty,  and  consisted  of  vari- 
ous absurd  practices  which  had  really  no  effect 
upon  human  adornment.  There  are,  however, 
certain  hygienic  rules,  based  upon  science, 
which,  if  obeyed,  will  preserve  beauty,  and  if 
not  bestow  it,  at  least  take  away  all  the  repuls- 
iveness of  ugliness. 

A pretty  face  will  attract  where  every  other 
element  of  physical  beauty  is  wanting.  This 
appeals  at  once  to  the  heart,  while  the  other 
parts  of  the  human  frame  make  an  impression 
only  upon  the  senses.  We  kiss,  says  a gallant 
Frenchman,  the  hand  with  respect,  but  we  kiss 
the  face  with  affection.  One  of  the  most  essen- 
tial conditions  of  its  beauty  is  a good  complex- 
ion. The  emotions  of  the  mind  have  a remark- 
able effect  upon  it.  It  is,  as  we  all  know,  red, 
blue,  pale,  and  white,  according  to  the  mental 
impression  of  the  moment.  If  this  impression 
is  often  repeated  the  complexion  becomes  per- 
manently changed.  Hence,  to  preserve  it  in 
its  natural  beauty  the  mind  must  be  kept  free 
from  frequent  and  excessive  emotion.  Ex- 
tremes of  temperature  are  also  unfavorable  to 
the  complexion.  Persons  naturally  of  a high 
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color  bear  cold  best,  and  the  pale  and  dark  heat 
best. 

The  food  and  drink  hare  a very  decided  in- 
fluence. Excess  of  either  will  give,  particular- 
ly to  the  high-colored,  a coarse  ruddiness  of  com- 
plexion, which  reveals  at  once  the  gross  cause. 
A too  meagre  nourishment  is  no  less  unfavora- 
ble, and  shows  its  impoverishment  in  a pinched 
face  and  colorless  complexion.  Hear  what 
Brillat  Savarin  says : 44  Gourmandise  is  favorable 
to  beauty.  A train  of  exact  and  rigid  observa- 
tions has  demonstrated  that  a succulent,  deli- 
cate, and  careful  regimen  repels  to  a distance, 
and  for  a length  of  time,  the  external  appear- 
ance of  old  age.  It  gives  more  brilliancy  to 
the  eyes,  more  freshness  to  the  skin,  more  sup- 
port to  the  muscles ; and  as  it  is  certain  in  phys- 
iology that  it  is  the  depression  of  the  muscles 
which  causes  wrinkles,  those  formidable  ene- 
mies of  beauty,  it  is  equally  true  to  say  that, 
cteteris  paribus , those  who  understand  eating  are 
comparatively  ten  years  younger  than  those  who 
are  strangers  to  this  science.” 

This  is  the  cause  of  the  pale,  pasty  complex- 
ion of  many  of  our  dames  who  are  otherwise  so 
charming.  They  do  not  understand  eating . Not 
but  that  they  put  enough  into  their  stomachs, 
but  what  they  do  fill  them  with  is  not  of  the 
right  tfort.  Instead  of  feeding  at  regular  pe- 
riods upon  well-cooked,  nutritious  food,  they 
waste  their  appetites  upon  cakes,  sweets,  and 
other  indigestible  articles.  Nothing  is  more 
fetal  to  purity  of  complexion.  Every  bit  of 
pastry  eaten  seems  to  rise  from  the  stomach  to 
the  face,  and  shows  itself  there  os  distinctly  as  if 
in  the  confectioner  s shop-window.  The  diet  too 
must  be  regulated  according  to  the  natural  com- 
plexion of  the  individual.  The  excessively  rud- 
dy should  feed  lightly,  avoid  heating  articles  of 
food,  and  strong  w ines  and  liquors.  The  pale, 
on  the  contrary,  should  live  on  a more  substan- 
tial diet,  moistened  with  generous  drink.  Too 
much  sleep  is  as  hurtful  as  excessive  watchful- 
ness, and  over-exercise  should  be  avoided  equal- 
ly with  an  indolent  repose.  “II  y a,”  says  a 
French  authority,  “certaines  personnes  qui 
prennent  tons  les  jours  un  lavement,  pour  se 
conserver,  dit-on,  le  teint  frais.  II  y a dvi- 
demment  une  exagdration  dans  cette  habitude 
quotidienne,  qui  d'ailleurs  va  souvent  en  gran- 
dissant  d’une  manifere  deraisonnable ; mais  au 
fond,  il  y a quelque  chose  de  vrai.” 

The  obvious  means  of  protecting  the  com- 
plexion from  heat  and  cold  is  to  avoid  ex- 
posure. If  this  is  inevitable,  nothing  is  better 
to  prevent  tanning  by  the  sun,  or  any  of  the 
effects  of  temperature,  than  to  powder  the  face 
when  dry  with  ground  starch  or  rice. 

Dr.  Cazenave  is  decidedly  opposed  to  th^  ^ 
free  application  of  water  to  the  face.  He  says : 

44  You  should  moisten  the  skin  of  the  visage  as 
little  as  possible.”  There  are  some  skins  even, 
according  to  him,  which  should  never  be  cleaned 
except  with  powder,  and  he  exclaims : 44  How 
many  dames  there  are  who  have  preserved  a 
delicate,  fresh,  and  transparent  complexion  by 
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never,  or  at  least  hardly,  moistening  it  !”  This 
is  said  to  be  the  practice  of  the  Circassian  beau- 
ty of  the  Turkish  harem.  She  is  as  chary  of 
water  as  a cat,  and  keeps  her  face  in  order 
solely  by  dry  rubbing.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
competent  authority  in  Harper's  Bazar  affirms 
that  one  of  the  most  brilliant  American  com- 
plexions he  ever  saw  was  due,  according  to  its 
possessor,  to  the  free  use  of  soap  and  water. 

Greasy  applications  of  all  kinds  (except  in 
special  cases  of  disease)  are  bad,  and  paint  of 
all  colors  worse.  “If  women,”  says  La  Bru- 
yere,  “ wish  only  to  be  beautiful  in  their  own 
eyes  they  may  furbish  themselves  up  as  they 
please,  but  if  they  wish  to  please  the  men  they 
should  know  that  powder  and  rouge  jnake  them 
frightful.” 

Dr.  Cazenave  declares  that  the  two  favorite 
remedies,  iron  and  the  sea-bath,  are  44  enemies 
of  the  complexion.”  They  are  useful,  however, 
sometimes,  but  those  who  require  them  must 
choose  between  health  and  beauty.  Although 
we  heartily  approve  of  the  sly  kick  the  good 
Vicar  of  Wakefield  gave  to  his  daughters’  face 
washes,  overturning  them  into  the  fire,  there  are 
occasions  when  certain  lotions  may  be  applied 
to  the  complexion  with  advantage. 

Of  all  washes,  according  to  Dr.  Cazenave, 
this  is  the  best : 


Bi-chloride  of  mercury 9 grains. 

Muriate  of  ammonia 2 grains. 

Emulsion  of  almonds. 8 ounces. 


Mix  and  apply  with  a fine  linen  or  sponge. 
Sometimes,  w hen  the  skin  is  excessively  delicate, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  dilate  the  wash  with  an 
equal  part  of  water.  The  face,  moreover,  can 
be  washed,  without  any  fear  of  a bad,  and  with 
some  hope  of  a good  effect,  with  elder-flower 
water,  weak  tea,  or  emulsion  of  almonds. 

The  lotion  ought  always  to  be  of  a lukewarm 
temperature  when  applied.  It  should  be  al- 
lowed to  remain  without  wiping,  unless  powder 
is  used  afterward,  when  the  face  must  be  thor- 
oughly dried.  The  application  being  made  at 
night,  as  is  most  convenient,  next  morning  the 
powder,  if  it  has  been  used,  must  be  gently  re- 
moved, or  a bit  of  fine  linen,  dipped  in  water 
containing  a few  drops  of  Cologne,  Hungary 
water,  or  lavender,  passed  very  lightly  over  the 
face. 

When  the  skin  of  the  face  is  dry,  brittle, 
thick,  and  pimply,  it  may  be  necessary  to  ap- 
ply cold  cream  or  pommade  de  concombres.  A 
little  of  one  of  these  may  be  spread  over  the 
complexion  with  advantage  before  exposure  to 
the  sun,  or  to  the  fresh  breeze,  such  as  is  met 
on  the  sea-shore.  Here  is  the  best  ointment 
for  pimples : 


Bi-carbonate  of  soda 86  grains. 

Glycerine 1 drachm. 

Spermaceti  ointment 1 ounce. 


It  is  most  convenient,  for  obvious  reasons,  to 
apply  the  ointments,  Kke  the  lotions,  at  night. 
About  a quarter  of  an  hour  after  their  applica- 
tion the  face  should  be  wiped  in  such  a manner 
as  to  leave  but  a slight  trace  of  them,  which 
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should  be  finally  removed  altogether  next  morn- 
ing by  means  of  a little  Cologne  diluted  with 
water. 

In  order  to  preserve  the  freshness  of  the 
complexion  there  are  certain  pastes  which  may 
be  used.  They  are  put  on  at  night,  covering 
the  face  like  a mask,  and  removed  in  the  morn- 
ing by  washing  with  chervil  water  (eau  de  cer- 
feuil ).  T^e  best  composition  for  one  of  these 
masks,  not  to  conceal,  but  to  generate  beauty, 
is  this : 

Ground  barley S ounces. 

Honey 1 ounce. 

White  of  egg  (one). 

Mix  into  a thick  paste. 

A woman’s  hair  to  be  beautiful  must  be  long 
and  abounding,  gently  undulating,  fine  of  tex- 
ture, and  of  a brilliant  surface.  As  for  color, 
that  depends  upon  taste,  or  shall  we  say,  fash- 
ion ? The  blond  dor€  or  golden-yellow  hair  of 
the  Empress  Eugenie  has  brought  the  light  col- 
ors into  great  vogue,  and  exalted  even  the  once 
despised  red  heads  high  above  the  crowd. 

The  condition  of  the  hair  depends  much  upon 
the  state  of  the  general  health.  An  improper 
diet  and  all  causes  which  deteriorate  the  latter 
injure  the  former.  Excess  of  every  kind,  both 
mental  and  bodily>4s  sure  to  produce  premature 
grayness  or  baldness.  Rakes,  it  is  said,  find  it 
impossible  to  keep  the  hair  upon  their  heads. 
The  habit  of  wearing  night -caps,  and  the 
hat  or  any  other  covering  on  the  head  in  the 
house,  is  fatal.  The  neglect  of  the  hair,  by  peo- 
ple otherwise  careful  of  their  persons,  is  a fre- 
quent cause  of  injury.  A coarse  comb  should 
be  constantly  used,  but  a fine  one  seldom,  and 
the  hairs  separated  over  and  over  again,  so  that 
they  may  be  thoroughly  exposed  to  the  air. 
The  brush  should  have  bristles  long  and  stiff 
enough  to  cleanse  thoroughly  the  scalp  and 
stimulate  the  bulbs  at  the  root  of  each  hair. 

Too  much  interference,  on  the  other  hand, 
does  more  harm  than  even  total  neglect.  There 
are  some  women,  and  particularly  those  natu- 
rally endowed  with  the  most  beautiful  hair,  who 
carry  its  care  to  an  excess.  They  are  in  the 
habit  of  squeezing,  twisting,  and  otherwise  tor- 
menting it  to  such  an  extent  that  the  skin  of 
the  scalp  is  torn,  the  hairs  broken,  and  even 
the  bulbs,  upon  which  their  growth  depends, 
are  permanently  injured.  The  fine  comb  is 
generally  too  much  used,  particularly  where  the 
hair  is  parted.  Here,  in  consequence,  and  at 
the  back  of  the  neck,  where  the  hair  is  so  tight- 
ly drawn  up,  the  first  bald  spots  show  them- 
selves. 

The  styles  of  modern  hair-dress  are  general- 
, ly  faulty,  as  are  all  those  which  do  not  leave  the 
hair  to  flow  almost  in  its  natural  freedom,  but, 
require  a great  deal  of  tight  squeezing,  close^ 
. twisting,  and  curling.  The  heat  of  the  tongs 
is  sure  to  dry  the  hairs,  to  render  them  brittle, 
to  burn  the  skin,  and  pervert  the  natural  func- 
tions of  the  scalp.  That  style  of  hair-dress  is 
the  best  which  admits  of  the  hair  being  gently 
raised,  requires  the  least  possible  squeezing, 


and  which  consists  in  smoothing  carefully  and 
arranging  it  in  wide  loose  bands,  so  that  it  can 
be  easily  and  always  ventilated.  If  fashion  is 
so  exacting  as  to  insist  upon  obedience,  and 
the  hair  is  accordingly  squeezed  and  knotted 
tightly,  care  must  be  taken  to  give  it  repose,  by 
undoing  and  letting  it  flow  for  some  time  each 
morning  and  night. 

Wetting  the  hair  is  emphatically  condemned 
by  Dr.  Cazenave.  Other  good  authorities  ap- 
prove of  it,  with  the  condition  only  of  its  being 
followed  by  a thorough  drying.  The  former 
says  it  is  a bad  practice  for  women  to  moisten 
incessantly  (and  this  no  one  can  doubt)  their 
hair,  in  order  to  give  it  a momentary  smooth- 
ness and  darkness  of  color.  The  doctor,  more- 
over, adds  that  the  cold  bath,  and  especially 
sea-bathing,  is  an  “enemy  of  the  hair.” 

Pomatums  and  artificial  applications  of  all 
kinds  are  not  required  by  those  whose  hair  is 
in  a state  of  perfect  health.  A comb  and  a 
brush  are  all  that  are  necessary,  and  nothing 
else  should  be  usqd  by  such.  Occasionally, 
however,  the  hair  becomes  unnaturally  dry, 
loses  its  brilliancy  and  suppleness,  breaks  or 
splits  at  the  slightest  touch,  and  easily  entan- 
gles. Pomatums  are  now  useful,  and  the  best 
is  this  simple  one : 


Ox  marrow 1 ounce. 

Oil  of  bitter  almonds 2#  drachms. 


With  this  disposition  of  the  hair  to  split  and 
break  it  is  better  not  to  get  it  cut  until  its  con- 
dition is  improved. 

The  hair  often  becomes  too  greasy  and  moist, 
from  an  excess  of  secretion  which  is  deposited 
in  a crust  upon  the  scalp.  This  not  seldom 
causes  baldness.  It  is  to  be  remedied  by  scru- 
pulously avoiding  all  oils  and  pomatums,  and 
applying  a little  powdered  starch  at  nightr  and 
carefully  brushing  it  out  in  the  morning.  This 
wash,  too,  may  be  employed  with  advantage : 


Water 6 ounces. 

Carbonate  of  soda 30  grains. 


Dissolve  and  add  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  well  beaten. 

There  is  a common  but  a. false  notion  that 
frequent  cutting  of  the  hair  is  favorable  to  its 
health  and  growth.  Mothers  thus  often  despoil 
their  infants  of  their  first  silken  locks,  with  the 
idea  that  the  second  hair  will  be  much  more  rich 
and  abundant.  “This  is  an  error.  The  most 
beautiful  and  abounding  heads  of  hair  I ever 
saw,”  says  Dr.  Cazenave,  “were  those  which 
the  scissors  had  never  touched.”  Mothers,  not 
satisfied  with  trimming  the  hair  of  their  chil- 
dren, often  have  it  shaved  or  cut  close  to  the 
scalp,  when  they  find  it  losing  some  of  its  brill- 
iancy or  falling  out.  Except  in  certain  rare 
^cases  of  disease,  the  total  sacrifice  of  the  hair 
is  unnecessary,  and  the  second  growth  is  never 
equkl  to  the  first.  Getting  the  hair  trimmed 
from  time  to  time  may  be  allowed  as  a matter 
of  convenience,  but  it  does  not  produce  the 
benefit  generally  attributed  to  it. 

Baldness,  Mihether  produced  by  age  or  any 
other  cause,  is  seldom  curable.  Women  are, 
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fortunately  for  them,  much  less  liable  to  the  loss 
of  their  hair  than  men,  who,  moreover,  often  be- 
come bald  before  their  time.  Baldness  earlier 
than  the  fiftieth  year  is  owing,  ordinarily,  either 
to  an  hereditary  disposition,  or  excess  of  some 
kind  or  other.  Bear’s  grease,  since  the  time 
of  the  beautiful  Cleopatra,  who  used  and  highly 
praised  it,  has  been  in  great  repute  as  a remedy 
for  the  failing  of  the  hair.  It,  however,  does 
not  seem  to  have  more  effect  than  any  other 
unctuous  substance,  which  has  none  at  all.  A 
good  result  has  been  obtained,  says  Cazenave, 
in  his  hands,  from  the  application  of  this : 


Ox  marrow 1 ounce. 

Aromatic  tincture 1 drachm. 


Mix  into  an  ointment,  and  apply  after  having 
rubbed  the  scalp  lightly  with  a linen  dipped  in 
a wash  made  of  equal  parts  of  the  tincture  of 
sulphate  of  quinine  and  the  aromatic  tincture. 

People  will  persist  in  dyeing  their  hair,  not- 
withstanding that  they  deceive  nobody  by  the 
process  but  themselves.  The  dyes  ordinarily 
used  bum  the  hair,  destroy  the  bulbs,  pervert 
the  secretions,  and  produce  inevitably  a prema- 
ture baldness.  The  only  safe  applications  are 
those  like  this,  which  contains  no  caustic  or 
poisonous  property : 

White  wax 4 ounces. 

Olive  oil 9 ounces. 

Melt  together  and  add  burnt  cork,  2 ounces. 

Wigs  and  false  hair  of  all  kinds  can  not  be 
justified  on  the  score  of  health  and  taste,  how- 
ever they  may  be  authorized  by  the  edicts  of 
fashion.  A quantity  of  dead  matter  kept  con- 
stantly on  the  head  heats  it  inordinately,  and 
is  the  cause  of  many  of  those  anomalous  pains 
vaguely  termed  nervous.  The  fashionable  chi- 
gnon of  our  times  is  probably  as  unwholesome 
as  it  is  ugly ; hy  its  pressure  and  heat  it  is 
sure  to  produce  premature  baldness.  It  looks 
like  a diseased  excrescence,  and  is  more  appro- 
priate to  a museum  of  morbid  anatomy  than  to 
the  drawing-room  of  society.  The  motive  for 
wearing  a wig  being  the  vain  hope  of  conceal- 
ing age,  it  is  seldom  that  this  artifice  is  made 
to  harmonize  with  the  years  of  the  wearer. 
Hence  we  constantly  see  a luxuriant  periwig 
of  curls  crowning  an  antique  and  wrinkled 
brow,  and  a profuse  front  of  dark  hair  topping 
the  shriveled  face  of  age.  There  are  no  great- 
er shocks  to  reverence  than  these  incongrui- 
ties. 

A perfect  forehead,  according  to  the  accepted 
laws  of  proportion,  should  be  of  the  same  length 
as  the  nose,  and  that  part  of  the  face  below  it. 
It  should  be  free  from  irregularities  and  wrin- 
kles, but  not  too  torpid  to  be  rippled  by  emotion. 
Above  it  ought  to  recede,  and  below  advance. 
The  color  of  its  skin  should  be  lighter  than  that 
of  the  rest  of  the  face.  The  ancients  admired 
a low  forehead  in  woman,  and  every  antique 
statue  of  th ^female  has  it.  A large  bare  fore- 
head gives  her  a masculine  and  defiant  look. 
The  word  effrontery  comes  from  it.  The  prac- 
tice of  forcing  back  the  hair  not  only  injures  it, 
but  gives  a false  height  to  the  forehead,  which 


we  think  takes  much  from  the  beauty  of  a wo- 
man’s face. 

The  skin  of  the  forehead  of  young  girls  is  apt 
to  blush  with  an  excessive  facility.  This  tend- 
ency, if  not  checked,  will  cause  a permanent 
redness  veTy  unfavorable  to  beauty.  In  many 
cases,  no  doubt,  this  is  owing  to  some  bodily 
disorder  which  requires  medical  treatment.  In 
most  instances,  however,  this  rising  of  the  blood 
to  the  face  comes  from  the  indulgence  in  an  ex- 
aggerated sensibility.  Young  girls  should  there- 
fore be  on  their  guard,  and  check  it  while  it  is 
within  their  power.  They  should  also  avoid  all 
prolonged  study  or  reading,  especially  in  a sit- 
ting posture  with  the  head  bent  down.  They 
should  take  regular  exercise,  walk  much,  not 
expose  themselves  to  rude  winds,  wear  their 
clothes  loose,  and  not  allow  their  sensibility  to 
be  agitated  by  every  passing  impression.  It  is 
a common  mistake  for  those  girls  thus  afflicted 
to  live  too  meagerly,  with  the  idea  that  a fall 
diet  increases  the  tendency  of  the  blood  to  rise 
to  the  face.  Generous  food,  on  the  contrary, 
is  what  they  require. 

The  forehead  of  the  young  about'  the  age  of 
puberty  is  often  disfigured  by  little  pimples 
(acne),  which,  though  compatible  with  perfect 
health,  are  very  annoying  to  youthful  maidens, 
at  that  period  of  life  when  they  seem  for  the 
first  time  conscious  of  the  desirableness  of 
beauty.  They  will  be  grateful  to  us,  we  are 
sure,  when  we  inform  them  that  they  can  get 
rid  of  these  annoying  obstacles  to  admiration 
by  washing  their  faces  with  a little  infusion  of 
mint,  weak  tea,  or  lukewarm  water  containing 
a few  drops  of  Cologne.  If  the  pimples  obsti- 
nately resist  all  these,  the  following  will  proba- 
bly give  them  the  covp  degrdee: 

Borax.... ...^ ©grains. 

Rose-water 1 table-spoonfhl. 

Orange-flower  water 1 table-epoonfUl. 

The  brown  snots  familiar  under  the  name  of 
mask  to  matrJfc  at  certain  domestic  epochs, 
and  prophetic  of  a coming  event,  will  generally 
disappear  with  its  fulfillment  They  exist,  how- 
ever, sometimes  without  any  apparent  cause  or 
purpose,  and  require  for  their  removal  this  ap- 
plication : 


Chlorate  of  potash 86  grains. 

Rose-water 8 ounces. 


Mix. 

To  wrinkles  we  are  at  last  obliged  to  submit 
when  Time  shrivels  us  with  his  scorching  fin- 
gers; but  art  has,  notwithstanding,  exercised 
its  ingenuity  in  devising  means  of  avoiding  for 
a while  and  concealing  the  ravages  of  this  arch 
enemy  of  beauty.  When  the  inexorable  old 
fellow  does  lay  his  hand  upon  us,  we  may  try 
to  wash  out  its  traces  with  this  lotion 

Turpentine 86  grains. 

Water 8 drachma. 

Mix  and  apply  at  night,  letting  it  diy  on  the 
face. 

If  foe  lotion  does  not  succeed,  all  we  have  to 
do,  while  submitting  to  Time’s  rough  handling, 
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is  to  stop  the  chinks  it  may  make  with  the  fol- 
lowing : 


Essence  of  turpentine drachms. 

Gam  mastic 1 drachm. 

Fresh  batter 2 ounces. 


Mix. 

There  are  two  or  three  small  longitudinal 
furrows  which  are  sure  indications  of  an  eager, 
anxious  mind.  These  constitute  what  is  called 
the  knitting  of  the  brow,  and  are  never  absent 
from  the  American  face.  They  are  two  deep 
for  any  filling  up,  and  the  only  remedy  for  them 
is  to  take  life  easier. 

Many  infants  have  the  upper  part  of  the  fore- 
head covered  with  hair.  This  must  never  be 
shaved  off.  It  generally  disappears  of  itself  in 
time. 

^here  may  be  fine  eyes  in  an  ugly  face,  but 
there  is  never  a handsome  nose  without  the 
company  of  other  good-looking  features.  To 
be  perfect  it  should  be  equal  in  length  to  the 
forehead,  of  a regular  shape  and  precisely  de- 
fined outline,  neither  too  hard,  fleshy,  pointed, 
nor  broad  at  the  tip,  and  possess  delicately-bord- 
ered, free,  and  flexible  nostrils. 

A writer  in  Harper's  Bazar  (the  only  au- 
thority on  this  subject,  not  forgetting  the  great 
Slawkenbergius,  so  largely  quoted  by  Sterne, 
who  says  nothing  to  our  purpose)  declares  that 
there  is  no  standard  of  nasal  beauty.  The  Ro- 
mans were  proud  of  their  stem  aquilines,  and 
the  Israelites  would  probably  not  be  content  to 
lose  the  smallest  tip  of  their  redundant  beaks. 
The  Tartars,  having  no  noses  to  speak  of,  affect 
to  consider  the  deficiency  a beauty.  The  wife 
of  Jenghis  Khan  was  esteemed  the  most  charm- 
ing woman  in  all  Tartary,  because  she  only  had 
two  holes  where  her  nose  should  have  been. 

Ambrose  Par£  put  it  into  the  queer  head  of 
Captain  Shandy  that  “ the  length  and  goodness 
of  the  nose  was  owing  simply  to  the  softness  and 
flaccid ity  in  the  nurse’s  breast — as  the  flatness 
and  shortness  of  jmisne  noses  %as  to  the  firm- 
ness and  elastic  repulsion  of  the  same  organ  of 
nutrition  in  the  hale  and  lively — which,  though 
happy  for  the  woman,  was  the  undoing  of  the 
child,  inasmuch  as  his  nose  was  so  snubb’d,  so 
rebuff’d,  so  rebated,  and  so  refrigerated  thereby 
as  never  to  arrive  ad  mensuram  suam  legitimam ; 
but  that  in  case  of  the  flaccidity  and  softness 
of  the  nurse  or  mother’s  breast  — by  sinking 
into  it,  quoth  Parseus,  as  into  so  much  butter — 
the  nose  was  comforted,  nourish’d,  plump’d  up, 
refresh’d,  refocillated,  and  set  a-growing  for- 
ever.” Dr.  Cazenave  is  evidently  no  believer 
in  this  theory,  for  be  says  that  the  flat,  snub, 
and  crooked  noses  of  infants  can  not  be  attrib- 
uted to  mothers  or  nurses,  but  must  be  accept- 
ed as  nptural  deformities  for  which  nothing  can 
be  done. 

The  tip  of  the  nose  often  reddens,  even  in 
the  youngest  girls,  without  any  apparent  cause. 
Exercise  and  a proper  diet,  and  all  other  means 
of  invigorating  the  body  and  equalizing  the  cir- 
culation, are  the  best  remedies.  The  nose  be- 
comes often  inordinately  enlarged  from  the 


habit  of  touching  it  with  the  band,  either  from 
mere  caprice  or  for  the  sake  of  squeezing  out 
(a  most  dangerous  practice)  those  little  pimples 
with  black  heads,  which  are  popularly  but  erro- 
neously supposed  to  be  worms.  The  nose  should 
never  be  handled  by  one’s  self,  his  friends,  or 
enemies.  The  best  means  of  getting  rid  of  the 
little  black -headed  pimples  is  by  washing  every 
morning  with  this  lotion : 


Sob-carbonate  of  soda 86  grains. 

Distilled  water 8 ounces. 

Essence  of  roses 6 drops. 


People  of  a delicate  and  irritable  complexion 
should  not  use  a cotton  or  silk  handkerchief,  but 
a linen  one.  The  hairs  which  grow  from  the 
nostrils,  and  ace  sometimes  so  abundant  as  to 
be  ugly  and  inconvenient,  should  be  never  pulled 
out,  for  dangerous  consequences  may  ensue, 
but  always  cut  with  a pair  of  scissors  when 
they  protrude. 

A good  supply  of  hairs,  and  a delicately- 
curved  outline,  with  the  inner  extremity  thicker 
than  the  onter,  are  essential  to  a fine  eyebrow. 
The  union  of  the  two  eyebrows  was  esteemed 
by  the  Romans  a beauty.  They  admired  the 
air  of  severe  dignity  it  gives  to  the  face.  The 
emasculated  taste  of  modern  times  dislikes  it 
for  the  same  reason.  The  color  of  the  eye- 
brow should  be  chestnut  or  black.  The  eye- 
brows are  liable,  like  the  liair,  to  become  too 
dry  or  greasy,  and  require  similar  treatment. 
It  is  ordinarily  quite  enough  to  brush  them 
daily  with  a tooth-brush  dipped  in  a little  di- 
luted Cologne-water.  If  the  eyebrows  are  nat- 
urally too  thin,  nothing  can  be  done  by  art  to 
repair  the  defect;  if,  however,  the  hairs  have 
dropped  from  any  accidental  cause  whatsoever, 
a good  result  may  be  reasonably  expected  from 
shaving,  nibbing  them  several  times  a day  with 
an  infusion  of  mint  in  white  wine,  or  moisten- 
ing them  with  the  following  lotion : 


Sulphate  of  quinine 5 grains. 

Alcohol 1 ounce. 


If,  on  the  contrary,  the  hair  of  the  eyebrow 
is  too  thick,  it  must  be  thinned  out  with  a pair 
of  scissors,  but  never  shaved.  If  it  is  desired 
to  make  a pair  of  red  or  white  eyebrows  black, 
the  simplest  way  is  to  bum  a little  incense  and 
mastic,  and,  collecting  the  smoke  on  a card 
held6 above  the  flame,  to  rub  them  with  it. 
Care  must  be  taken  not  to  touch  this  pigment 
with  the  bare  fingers,  for  it  is  difficult  to  get 
ridof. 

The  most  common  colors  of  the  eye  are  the 
bluish  gray  and  yellowish  hazel.  The  most 
beautiful  are  the  pure  blue  and  black.  The 
beauty  of  the  eye  depends  chiefly  upon  its  ex- 
pression, but  owes  much  of  its  charms  to  the* 
eyelids  and  eyelashes.  The  former  should  be 
of  a delicate  rose  hue,  not  too  thick,  and  never 
so  prominent  as  to  project  bey  did  the  orbit, 
and  should  always  shade  the  pupil  by  partially 
covering  it.  The  eyelashes  must  be  long,  reg- 
ular, and  abundant.  These  are  liable  to  a 
troublesome  secretion,  which  oxudes  at  their 
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roots  and  dries  in  a tenacious  crust.  If  this  be 
removed  by  force  there  is  danger  of  the  hair 
coming  with  it.  It  is  best  to  anoint  the  edges 
of  the  eyelids  with  a little  almond  oil,  or  to 
wash  them  with  this  lotion : 


Borax 4 grains. 

Snince-seed  mncilage 1 drachm. 

istilled  black-cherry  water 1 ounce. 


There  is  no  safe  means  of  making  the  eye- 
lashes longer  and  more  silken  than  nature  has 
made  them.  When  they  assume  in  their  growth 
a wrong  direction,  the  only  remedy  is  to  get  rid 
of  them  by  cutting. 

Apart  from  the  serious  diseases  to  which  the 
eye  is  exposed,  and  of  which  it  is  not  our  pur- 
pose to  treat,  it  is  liable  to  Tarious  disorders 
which  are  more  fatal  to  beauty  than  to  health. 
Young  lymphatic  girls  are  often  affected  with 
red  and  swollen  lids  and  weeping  eyes.  Such 
should  avoid  prolonged  study,  reading,  and  con- 
fining labor  of  all  kinds.  In  the  morning,  on 
first  awaking,  the  eyelids  feel  heavy,  and  are 
occasionally  slightly  adherent  to  each  other.  It 
is  a bad  practice  to  rub  the  eyes  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, for  the  lids  become  reddened  and 
irritated  and  the*  lashes  are  apt  to  fall.  Cold 
water  is  the  best  application,  and  is  always  to 
be  preferred  not  only  to  the  warm  but  the  luke- 
warm. Excessive  sedentary  work  by  artificial 
light,  all  kinds  of  fatigue,  prolonged  wake- 
fulness, and  abuse  of  pleasure,  reveal  them- 
selves at  once  i#  a dark  rim  about  the  eyes. 
This  is  what  the  French  call  ies  yeux  cernts,  and 
is  with  them  esteemed,  if  persistent,  a sure 
mark  of  the  rake,  male  or  female. 

The  best  of  all  eye-washes  is  undoubtedly 
cold  water,  but  when  the  eyes  are  excessively 
fatigued,  and  rimmed  with  an  unusual  depth 
of  blackness,  the  following  lotion  may  be  used 
with  advantage : 


Infusion  of  roses 4 ounces. 

Lemon  juice 8 drops. 


Squinting  is  often  caused  in  infants  by  let- 
ting the  hair  in  front  fall  over  the  eyes,  and  an 
ugly  blinking  is  not  seldom  produced  by  a too 
sudden  change  from  darkness  to  a bright  light. 
Care  should  be  taken  that  the  light  should  not 
shine  directly  in  front  or  at  the  side  of  a sleep- 
ing infant,  but  from  behind.  Short-sightedness 
is  frequently  caused  in  the  young  by  the  habit 
of  reading  with  the  head  bent  down  too  closely 
to  the  book.  When  this  defect  is  thus  pro- 
duced it  can  be  remedied  by,  in  the  first  place, 
abandoning  this  practice ; and  secondly,  by  ed- 
ucating the  eye  to  look  at  distant  objects.  When 
short-sightedness,  however,  comes  with  birth, 
there  is  little  relief  to  be  expected  except  from 
the  use  of  glasses,  and  these  should  be  taken 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  Care,  how- 
ever, must  be  taken  in  their  selection.  Those 
with  which  the  short-sighted  person  can  see 
best  are  the  best,  and  this  must  be  discovered 
by  a series  of  patient  trials  under  the  guidance 
of  a skillful  optician  or  oculist.  The  Eastern 
beauties  of  the  harem,  in  order  to  give  the  ap- 
pearance of  fullness  to  their  eyes,  lightly  touch 


the  borders  of  the  lids  with  a fine  camel’s-hair 
brush  dipped  in  sulphuret  of  antimony,  taking 
care  to  extend  the  dark  line  thus  traced  to  a 
short  distance  beyond  the  angles.  The  eye 
thus  artistically  treated  appears  large,  open, 
and  almond-shaped. 

The  ear  to  be  beautiful  should  be  small, 
round,  regularly  convoluted,  of  a clear  rose  tint, 
and  closely  attached  to  the  side  of  the  head. 
Its  shape  is  often  deformed  in  infancy  by  the 
carelessness  of  mother  or  nurse.  In  adjusting 
the  hat,  cap,  or  bonnet  the  ears  are  not  seldom 
disregarded.  They  thus  are  either  crumpled 
up  under  the  tight  rim  of  the  covering  of  the 
head,  or  left  to  stick  out  awkwardly  beyond. 
The  careful  nurse  should  take  the  precaution  to 
smooth  down  the  ears  of  the  child  below  its 
cap,  and  see  that  they  are  held  in  their  proper 
position  at  the  sides  of  the  head,  where  they 
ought  to  nestle  snugly.  People  with  ugly  ears 
have  no  alternative  but  to  conceal  them  with 
their  hair,  and  take  care  not  to  bring  them  into 
undue  notice  by  showy  or  jingling  trinkets. 
The  skin  of  the  ears  can  be  kept  sleek  and 
smooth  by  washing  them  every  morning  with 
water  in  which  a few  drops  of  Cologne,*  or  bet- 
ter still,  of  lemon  juice,  have  been  put.  The 
hairs  which  are  apt  to  grow  at  the  entrance  of 
the  ear  should  never  be  plucked  out,  for  this 
will  make  them  come  thicker,  but  always  cut. 
The  habit  of  boxing  and  pulling  children’s  ears 
is  a cruel  one.  The  former,  if  violent,  may,  by 
the  sudden  forcing  of  the  air  upon  the  drum, 
burst  it  and  destroy  the  hearing.  The  latter  is 
no  less  fatal  to  the  beauty  of  the  ear. 

It  does  not  matter,  so  far  as  appearance  is 
concerned,  what  shape  the  mole  mouth  may 
have,  as  with  the  present  style  of  wearing  a 
full  mustache  and  beard  little  of  it  can  be  seen. 
In  the  smooth  face  of  woman,  however,  the 
form  of  the  mouth  has  a great  deal  to  do  with 
its  beauty  or  ugliness.  According  to  our  Cau- 
casian notion,  it  should  be  small,  regular,  dry, 
sweet,  and  in  laughing  or  speaking  not  show 
more  than  half  of  the  length  of  the  four  or  five 
upper  teeth.  The  standard  of  taste  in  regard 
to  the  lips  varies  in  different  nations.  The 
African  not  only  prefers  the  fiat  nose,  but  the 
blubber  lip.  Mungo  Park,  when  traveling  on 
the  banks  of  the  Niger,  overheard  a bevy  of 
negro  matrons  discussing  the  possibility  of 
there  being  in  any  part  of  the  world  a woman 
capable  of  kissing  such  a shriveled  mouth  as 
his.  A certain  fullness  of  the  lower  lip,  espe- 
cially, seems  essential  to  female  loveliness.  Sir 
John  Suckling  says : 

“Her  lips  were  red,  and  one  was  thin 
Compared  to  that  was  next  her  chin. 

Some  bee  had  stung  it  newly.** 

The  lips,  in  fact,  should  be  neither  very  thin  nor 
full,  and  form  when  the  mouth  is  closed  an  ob- 
tuse angle  at  each  corner  and  in  the  centre. 
Their  color  ought  to  be  of  a lively  red.  The 
lower  lip  should  rise  a little,  and  the  upper  be 
marked  with  a well-defined  dimple  of  a roseate 
hue.  Girls  of  a lymphatic  temperament  are 
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apt  to  be  disfigured  by  swollen  bps.  These 
can  be  remedied  by  a proper  regimen  and  such 
habits  and  exercise  as  tend  to  stimulate  and 
develop  the  bodily  activity.  The  gaping  mouth, 
which  gives  such  an  appearance  of  fatuity  to  the 
unfortunate  possessor,  is  almost  always  the  re- 
sult of  the  habit  acquired  in  infancy  of  putting 
the  fingers  into  it.  Such  habits  can  not  be  cor- 
rected too  soon.  The  Ups  are  covered  with  an 
excessively  thin  skin,  which  chaps,  shrivels,  and 
splits,  especially  in  young  children,  on  the  least 
exposure  to  cold  or  wind.  This  arises  often  in 
consequence  of  some  disorder  of  the  digestive 
function,  but  not  seldom  also  from  the  bad  hab- 
it common  to  the  young  of  thrusting  not  only 
their  fingers  but  any  thing  else  within  reach 
into  their  mouths.  Biting  the  lips  is  another 
and  worse  practice  still,  which  is  not  confined 
to  children,  but  is  as  often  seen  among  their 
elders.  Madame  de  Pompadour  from  this  hab- 
it began  to  spoil  at  the  mouth,  as  she  confessed 
herself,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty.  The  biting 
of  the  lips,  if  ndt  checked  in  childhood,  becomes 
60  inveterate  that  it  is  almost  impossible  ever  to 
stop  it.  It  moreover  often  produces  a frightful 
condition  of  the  mouth.  A poultice  of  bread 
and  milk  may  be  useful  if  there  is  much  heat 
and  swelling.  Otherwise  the  following  oint- 
ment will  be  better : 

Oxyd  of  zinc IS  grains. 

Cold  cream. X ounce. 

Mix. 

Sometimes  touching  the  lips  lightly,  on  going 
to  bed,  with  a little  fresh  and  perfectly  pure 
glycerine  will  be  all  that  is  requisite. 

Rousseau  said  that  no  woman  with  fine  teeth 
could  be  ugly.  Any  female  mouth  almost,  with 
a good  set  of  ivories,  is  kissable.  The  too  early 
loss  of  the  first  teeth  has  an  unfavorable  influ- 
ence upon  the  beauty  and  duration  of  the  sec- 
ond. The  youngest  children  should  according- 
ly be  made  to  tuke  care  of  them.  All  that  is 
necessary  is  to  brush  them  several  times  a day 
with  a little  ordinary  soap  or  magnesia  and  wa- 
ter. Grown  people  should  clean  their  teeth  at 
least  five  times  in  the  course  of  the  twenty-four 
hours,  on  rising  in  the  morning  and  going  to 
bed  at  night,  and  after  each  meal.  A brush  as 
hard  as  can  be  borne  without  pain  should  be 
used,  and  the  best  of  all  applications  is  pure 
soap  and  water,  always  lukewarm.  After  eat- 
ing all  particles  of  food  should  be  carefully  re- 
moved from  the  teeth  by  means  of  a tooth- 
pick of  quill  or  wood,  but  never  of  metal,  and 
by  a thread  passed  now  and  again  between  the 
teeth.  Tooth  powders  of  all  kinds  are  injurious 
both  to  the  enamel  and  the  gums,  and  if  em- 
ployed every  particle  of  them  should  be  removed 
from  the  mouth  by  careful  rinsing.  The  habit 
which  some  women  have  of  using  a bit  of  lemon, 
though  it  may  whiten  the  teeth  and  give  tem- 
porary firmness  and  color  to  the  gums,  is  fatal 
to  the  enamel,  as  are  all  acids.  No  one,  young 
or  old,  should  turn  their  jaws  into  nut-crackers ; 
and  it  is  dangerous  even  for  women  to  bite  off, 
as  they  so  often  do,  the  ends  of  the  thread  in 


sewing.  It  is  not  safe  to  bring  very  hot  food  or 
drink,  especially  if  immediately  followed  by  any 
thing  cold,  in  contact  with  the  teeth. 

Wholesome  gunfif  are  more  essential  even 
than  the  teeth  to  the  beauty  of  the  mouth. 
They  should  be  of  a firm  texture  and  a lively 
red  color,  and  well  spread  over  the  base  of  each 
tooth  ; but  they  are  often  pale  or  livid,  shrunk- 
en, fleshless,  and  sometimes  even  ulcerated. 
The  excessive  use  of  sugar  and  candies  does 
great  mischief.  It  is  not  only  the  bad  effect 
of  the  acids  produced  by  their  decomposition, 
but  the  grittiness  of  these  substances  which 
wears  away  the  gum,  bares  the  roots  of  the 
tooth,  and  spoils  the  mouth.  This  is  the  chief 
danger  of  the  use  of  tooth  powders.  Livid 
gums  will  be  benefited  by  occasional,  but  not 
too  frequent,  hard  rubbing  and  pricking  with  a 
tooth-pick  until  they  bleed  slightly. 

The  best  of  all  washes  and  perfumes  for  the 
mouth  is  that  favorite  of  the  Parisian  toilet,  the 
Eau  de  Botot , thus  made : 

Green  aniseed 2 ounces. 

Canella  of  Ceylon 4 drachms. 

Cloves 18  grains. 

Cochineal 1 drachm. 

Beat  together  in  a mortar  and  macerate  in  two 

quarts  of  alcohol.  After  fifteen  days  add  a 

drachm  of  essence  of  mint  and  filter. 

Ovid  says  that  in  his  day  girls  were  taught  to 
smile: 

Quia  credatf  discunt  etiam  ridere  puellse. 

The  practice  might  bo  adopted  with  advant- 
age in  our  fashionable  schools  for  girls,  who, 
to  the  other  elegant  accomplishments  acquired 
there,  such  as  getting  in  and  out  of  a carriage 
properly  and  doing  crochet-work,  might  add  that 
of  smiling  gracefully.  Lond  laughter,  with  the 
month  opened  wide  and  greatly  distorted,  is  a 
youthful  habit  which  should  be  early  checked. 
That  which  is  most  decorous  in  woman  is  a 
sweet  and  gentle  6mile,  where  the  mouth  hard- 
ly opens,  the  cheek  dimples  slightly,  and  the 
lower  lip  just  conceals  the  ends  of  the  upper 
teeth. 

The  beauty  of  the  cheek  is  oftener  destroyed 
by  the  loss  of  the  teeth  than  by  any  other  cause. 
This,  therefore,  is  another  reason  for  taking 
good  care  of  these  features,  whose  perfectness 
of  condition  is  essential  to  every  handsome  face. 
There  is  a rough,  farinaceous  appearance,  and  a 
patchy  redness,  to  which  the  cheeks  of  young 
children  are  especially  liable,  which  arc  said  to 
be  owing  to  the  excessive  kissing  to  which  they 
are  obliged  to  submit.  4 ‘ It  is  a deplorable  hab- 
it,” says  Cazenave,  “to  let  babies  be  kissed  by 
all  the  world. ' We  shonld  respect  those  tender 
and  delicate  cheeks,  and  content  ourselves  with 
a light  kiss  upon  their  forehead,  or  better  still 
upon  their  hands.” 

A chin  according  to  the  Greek  ideal  is  nei- 
ther sharp  nor  blunt,  but  gently  undulating  in 
its  outline,  and  loses  itself  gradually  and  almost 
insensibly  in  the  fullness  of  the  neck. 

The  face,  the  seat  of  expression,  is  tho  most 
mobile  part  of  the  human  frame.  It  owes  its 
flexibility  to  a large  number  of  small  muscles, 
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which,  though  they  yield  a ready  obedience  to 
the  will,  become  so  facile  of  motion  that  they 
often  act  without  awaiting  a command.  In 
fact,  their  action  in  the  direction  to  which  they 
are  most  accustomed  becomes  at  last  so  contin- 
uous as  to  give  a permanent  form  to  the  feat- 
ures. Hence  it  is  essential  to  the  beauty  of 
the  visage  to  avoid  grimaces,  or  what  children 
call  “ making  faces.”  These  if  indulged  in 
without  check  in  childhood  will  leave  a fixed 
impression  of  distortion  upon  the  countenance. 
Our  purpose  has  been  merely  to  treat  of  those 
elements  of  beauty  which  lie  no  deeper  than 
the  skin.  The  others,  of  a pro  founder  kind, 
V|hich,  moreover,  are  not  without  ^their  influ- 
ence even  upon  surface  charms,  must  be  learn- 
ed from  those  who  profess  to  teach  the  higher 
graces  of  the  heart  and  intellect.  The  beauty 
which  we  cultivate  is  that  likened  by  Lord  Ba- 
con to  summer  fruits,  which  are  easy  to  corrupt 
and  can  not  last.  They,  on  the  contrary,  raise 
flowers  of  an  immortal  bloom. 


THE  BALTIMORE  PLOT 

TO  ASSASSINATE  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

THE  veil  of  mystery  has  never  yet  fceen  lifted 
from  the  evidence  disclosing  the  plot  to  as- 
sassinate Abraham  Lincoln,  on  his  contemplated 
passage  through  Baltimore,  on  the  23d  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1861.  Considerations  affecting  the  per- 
sonal safety  of  those  by  whom  the  conspiracy 
was  detected  prevented  a disclosure  at  the  time. 
The  subsequent  assassination  of  Mr.  Lincoln, 
and  the  disclosures  connected  with  the  trial  and 
conviction  of  Booth  s associates,  removed  any 
doubt  in  regard  to  the  real  existence  of  the 
plot. 

The  truth  may  now  be  disclosed,  and  the 
public  desire  to  know  the  exact  facts  upon  which 
Mr.  Lincoln  acted  may  now  be  gratified.  The 
circumstances  detailed  in  this  article  are  taken 
from  the  records  of  Allan  Pinkerton,  the  Chief 
Detective,  and  are  selected  from  the  reports 
written  out  daily  at  the  time,  by  those  engaged 
in  *he  investigation,  and  they  are  believed  by 
the  writer  of  this  article  to  be  true. 

The  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln  to  the  Pres- 
idency was  immediately  seized  upon  by  the  reck- 
less conspirators,  who  had  long  been  plotting 
the  overthrow  of  the  Union,  as  a pretext  upon 
which  to  consummate  their  designs.  They  at 
once  employed  all  the  machinery  of  popular  ag- 
itation to  create  a public  opinion,  and  “fire  the 
Southern  heart,”  so  that  it  would  sanction  the 
deeds  of  violence  and  outrage  which  they  con- 
templated. Through  the  press,  by  popular 
meetings,  public  speeches,  and  in  social  inter- 
course, and  in  every  possible  way  they  painted 
the  alleged  wrongs  of  the  South,  the  outrages 
past  and  anticipated  of  the  North,  to  inflame 
and  excite  the  inflammable  Southern  tempera- 
ment, until  the  slaveholding  States  became  a 
great  seething  volcano.  Especial  efforts  were 
made  to  render  Mr.  Lincoln  personally  odious 
and  contemptible.  No  falsAood  was  too  gross, 


no  lie  too  infamous,  no  statement  too  exagger- 
ated to  be  used  for  this  purpose.  These  means 
were  resorted  to  with  systematic  concert,  until 
the  mass  .of  the  people  in  the  slave  States  were 
made  to  believe  that  this  pure,  patient,  humane, 
Christian  statesman  was  a monster,  whose  vices 
and  passions  made  him  odious,  and  whose  hab- 
its made  him  an  object  of  just  abhorrence. 

Maryland,  a border  State,  occupied  a posi- 
tion of  peculiar  importance,  and  great  efforts 
were  made  to  bring  her  within  the  control  of 
secession.  Emissaries  were  sent  to  her  from 
South  Carolina  and  elsewhere,  and  nothing  left 
undone  to  secure  her  co-operation  in  their  rev- 
olutionary movements.  These  efforts  were  too 
successful ; still  there  were  many  bold  spirits 
who  gathered  around  that  intrepid  leader,  Hen- 
ry Winter  Davis,  resolved  to  stand  by  the  Union 
at  all  hazards.  But  a majority  of  the  wealthier 
classes,  and  those  in  office,  with  few  exceptions, 
were  in  sympathy  with  the  rebellion,  and  the 
spirit  of  treason  for  a time  sw'ept  like  a tornado 
over  the  State. 

On  the  11th  of  February  Mr.  Lincoln,  with 
a few  of  his  personal  friends,  left  his  quiet,  mod- 
est home  to  enter  upon  that  tempestuous  polit- 
ical career  which  carried  him  to  a martyr’s 
grave.  With  a dim,  mysterious  foreshadowing 
of  the  future,  he  uttered  to  his  friends  %nd 
neighbors  his  sad  farewell.  He  seemed  to  be 
conscious  that  he  might  see  the  place,  which  had 
been  his  home  for  a quarter  of  a century,  where 
“his  children  were  born,”  and  where  one  of 
them  lies  buried,  no  more.  Conscious  of  the 
great  duties  which  devolved  upon  him,  greater 
than  those  devolving  upon  any  President  since 
Washington,  he  humbly  expressed  his  reliance 
upon  u Divine  Providence,  and  asked  his  friends 
to  pray  that  he  might  receive  the  assistance  of 
Almighty  God.” 

As  he  journeyed  toward  the  Capital,  received 
every  where  with  the  earnest  sympathies  of  the 
people,  his  spirits  rose,  and  when  he  pronounced 
“good-by”  to  the  Prairie  State,  at  the  State 
line,  he  said,  “Behind  the  cloud  the  sun  is 
shining  still.”  And  on  he  sped,  through  the 
great  free  States  of  Indiana,  Ohio,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  New  York,  to  fulfill  his  great  mis- 
sion. # 

There  was  living  at  this  time  in  Chicago  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Allan  Pinkerton,  one  of 
the  boldest,  most  shrewd,  and  skillful  detectives 
of  any  country.  He  had  always  been  a thor- 
ough anti-slavery  man,  a superintendent  of  the 
“underground  railroad,” a friend  and  compan- 
ion of  Lovejoy  and  the  “ old  guard”  of  early  ab- 
olitionists in  Illinois.  With  his  anti-slavery 
character  well  known,  such  was  his  reputation 
as  a detective  that  Mr.  Guthrie,  when  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  had,  notwithstanding,  employed 
him  as  a Government  detective.  In  1860-61 
he  was  in  the  employ  of  the  railroad  companies 
of  the  Northwest. 

In  the  winterx>f  1861  General  Scott,  seeing 
the  gathering  storm,  called  to  Washington  a few 
national  troops.  The  passage  of  these  over  the 
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Northern  Central  and  Philadelphia,  Wilming- 
ton, and  Baltimore  railroads  greatly  exasper- 
ated the  conspirators  in  Baltimore  and  else- 
where, and  threats  were  openly  made,  and  or- 
ganizations effected,  to  destroy  the  railroad 
tracks,  burn  their  bridges,  and  the  great  steam 
ferry-boat  by  which  the  Susquehanna  was 
crossed  at  Havre  de  Grace. 

In  February  Pinkerton  was  employed  by  the 
officers  of  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington,  and 
Baltimore  road  to  investigate  and  ascertain  the ' 
facts  in  regard  to  these  matters,  with  a view  of 
protecting  their  road.  For  this  purpose  he  re- 
moved to  Baltimore,  taking  with  him  such  of 
his  detective  force  as  he  thought  best  suited  to 
his  purpose. 

While  thus  engaged  an  officer  of  the  road 
learned  that  a young  gentleman  of  high  social 
position  in  Baltimore,  the  son  of  a very  promi- 
nent citizen  who  had  held  high  official  position 
under  the  State  and  National  Governments,  had 
declared  that  he  was  one  of  a band  who  had 
sworn  to  take  the  life  of  Lincoln  on  his  way  to 
Washington.  The  officer  communicated  this 
fact  to  Pinkerton,  and  he  immediately  asked 
and  obtained  permission  to  investigate  this  con- 
spiracy. It  was  now  to  be  plot  and  counter- 
plot. 

warm  admirer  of  the  President  elect, 
whom  he  had  known  in  Illinois,  Pinkerton 
determined  that,  if  coolness,  courage,  and  skill 
could  save  the  life  of  Mr.  Lincoln  and  prevent 
the  revolution  which  would  follow  his  violent 
death,  he  would  accomplish  it.  His  plan  was 
with  his  detectives  to  enter  Baltimore  as  resi- 
dents of  Charleston  and  New  Orleans,  and  by 
assuming  to  be  secessionists  of  the  most  ex- 
treme violence,  to  secure  entrance  into  their  se- 
cret societies  and  military  organizations,  and 
thus  possess  themselves  of  their  secret  plans. 
In  looking  over  his  corps  he  found  tw'o  men  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  the  object  he  had  in  view, 
both  young,  and  both  able  to  assume  and  suc- 
cessfully carry  out  the  character  of  a hot- 
blooded,  fiery  secessionist.  One  of  these,  whom 
I shall  call  Howard,  was  of  French  descent. 
He  had  been  carefully  educated  for  a Jesuit 
priest,  and  added  to  his  collegiate  studies  were 
lie  advantages  of  extensive  foreign  travel  and 
the  ability  to  speak,  with  great  facility,  several 
modern  languages;  and  a knowledge  of  the 
South,  its  localities,  prejudices,  customs,  and 
leading  men,  derived  from  several  years’  resi- 
dence in  New  Orleans  and  other  Southern 
cities.  With  these  qualifications  he  possessed 
a fine  personal  appearance,  insinuating  man- 
ners, and  that  power  of  adaptation  to  the  per- 
sons whom  they  wish  to  influence,  popularly  at- 
tributed to  the  Jesuits.  Howard  was  instructed 
to  assume  the  character  of  an  extreme  seces- 
sionist, go  to  a first-class  hotel,  register  his 
name,  and  his  residence  as  New  Orleans,  vis- 
it places  of  amusement,  seek  the  acquaintance 
and  secure  the  confidence  of  $e  young  aristoc- 
racy of  that  city ; enter  their  clubs,  penetrate 
their  secrets,  and  learn  the  wild  projects  it  was 


known  they  were  then  forming.  He  was  also 
instructed  to  make  daily  reports  to  his  chief, 
then  under  an  assumed  name,  occupying  an  of- 
fice and  nominally  carrying  on  a regular  busi- 
ness in  Baltimore.  Those  reports,  now  lying 
before  me,  are  curious  and  interesting.  They 
show  that  Howard  was  eminently  successful, 
that  he  soon  became  a welcome  guest  among 
many  of  the  first  families  in  that  old  and  re- 
fined city;  that  he  was  a favorite  with  both 
sexes,  among  the  ardent  and  mercurial  young 
aristocracy,  which  furnished  to  the  rebellion 
Harry  Gilmor,  the  “French  Lady,”  Stuart, 
and  many  other  partisans,  and  in  whose  circles 
“ Dixie”  and  “ My  Maryland”  are  still  mouiji- 
fully  sung  over  “Me  lost  cause”  Many  Balti- 
more belles  are  living  who  might*  innocently 
blush  at  the  disclosures  of  the  daily  reports  of 
one  whom,  in  February,  1861,  they  called  “the 
fascinating  Howard  of  New  Orleans.” 

Another  of  Pinkerton’s  agents  was  of  graver 
character,  one  whose  devotion  to  his  country 
in  the  most  perilous  and  thankless  character 
of  a spy,  led  to  his  ignominious  death  at  Rich- 
mond. I may,  therefore,  call  him  by  his  real 
name,  Timothy  Webster.  He  was  adapted  to 
operate  qn  the  middle  and  lower  classes  of  so- 
ciety; of  great  physical  strength  and  endurance,  4 
skilled  in  all  athletic  sports,  a good  shot,*  and 
with  a strong  will  and  a courage  bordering  on 
rashness ; yet  always  justifying  his  boldness  by 
an  ingenuity  and  fertility  of  invention  which 
saved  him  from  a thousand  perils,  and  at  last 
falling  a victim  only  because  sickness  rendered 
him  incapable  of  executing  his  otherwise  suc- 
cessful plan  of  escape ; a roan  whose  exploits  as 
the  Union  spy  would  in  daring  and  romance 
eqpal,  if  not  surpass,  those  of  the  Harvey 
Birch  of  Cooper.* 

• Webster  went  Into  the  secret  service  of  the  Gov- 
ernment under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and, 
as  an  illustration  of  the  condition  of  public  feeling  aft- 
er the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter,  I insert  the  following 
incident : 

In  April  he  was  traveling  by  railroad  from  Winches- 
ter west,  and  observed  in  the  car  six  commissioners 
or  emissaries  from  South  Caroliua  and  Georgia,  each 
of  them  wearing  conspicuously  a black  and  white 
cockade.  They  received  marked  attention  from  the 
passengers,  and  from  the  people  at  the  stations.  Soon 
the  attention  of  Webster  was  attracted  to  a man  rath- 
er beyond  middle  age,  a planter  or  farmer,  with  a most 
resolute  and  determined  expression  of  face.  He  be- 
came excited  by  the  cockade  gentlemen,  known  to  be 
rebel  agents.  He  seemed  restless  and  uneasy,  and  as 
they  passed  him  would  scowl  upon  them  with  undis- 
guised hostility.  Finally  Webster,  who  sat  watching, 
saw  him  draw  a revolver  from  his  pocket  and  place  it 
on  the  seat  beside  him,  and,  as  the  six  rebel  emissa- 
ries approached  him,  he  rose  in  his  seat,  took  off  his 
hat,  and  looking  sternly  at  them,  exclaimed,  “Gentle- 
men, I am  from  Tennessee,  and  I say  hurrah  for  An- 
drew Jackson  and  damn  all  those  who  would  destroy 
the  Union  1"  and  then  resumed  his  seat.  The  car, 
filled  with  men,  was  silent,  every  one  expecting  a 
fight  Several  gentlemen  approached  the  man,  but 
after  looking  in  his  face  passed  on  in  silence.  Soon 
after  three  other  rebel  agents  wearing  cockades  came 
in.  Rising  again,  and  stepping  on  the  seat,  he  raised 
his  hat  and  again  exclaimed,  still  more  pointedly, 
u Hurrah  for  Andrew  Jackson  and  damn  all  men 
who  wear  cockade**'  Several  persons  sitting  near 
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There  were  other  agents,  and  among  them  a 
Mrs.  Warn,  a lady  whom  the  chivalry  of  the 
Monumental  City  would  then  have  pronounced 
as  “fascinating”  as  some  of  their  fair  friends 
did  Howard. 

By  the  15th  of  February  Pinkerton’s  ma- 
chinery was  fairly  in  running  order ; his  agents 
in  full  communion  with  the  clubs  and  secret 
societies  of  Baltimore,  so  that  an  interview  was 
planned  and  brought  about  between  Howard’s 
chief  and  a Captain  Fernandina,  one  of  the 
most  active  of  the  conspirators.  Fernandina 
was  an  Italian,  or  of  Italian  descent.  He  had 
lived  in  the  South  for  many  years,  and  was 
thoroughly  possessed  of  the  idea  of  Southern 
wrongs,  and  that  the  South  had  been  outraged 
by  the  election  of  Lincoln  ; and,  educated  with 
Italian  ideas,  he  justified  the  use  of  the  stiletto 
and  assassination  as  a means  of  preventing  the 
President  elect  from  taking  his  seat  in  the  Ex- 
ecutive chair.  He  was  an  enthusiast  and  a 
fanatic.  In  the  interview  with  Fernandina, 
which  took  place  at saloon,  in  the  pres- 

ence of  some  of  the  military  company  which  he 
commanded — his  lieutenant  and  others  in  their 
confidence — in  the  course  of  the  conversation 
Fernandina,  believing  he  was  addressing  a thor- 
ough secessionist,  said : 44  Lincoln  shall  never, 
never  be  President.  My  life,”  said  he,  “is  of 
no  consequence.  I anf  willing  to  give  it  for  his. 
I will  sell  my  life  for  that  of  that  abolitionist. 
As  Orsini  gave  his  life  for  Italy,  I am  ready  to 
die  for  the  rights  of  the  South.” 

Some  one  present  remarked,  “Are  there  no 
means  of  saving  the  South  except  by  assassina- 
tion?” “No,”  said  he;  “ you  might  as  well  try 
to  blow  down  the  Washington  monument  with 
your  breath  as  to  change  our  purpose — die  he 
must  and  shall;  and,”  he  added,  turning  to  Cap- 
tain T , a co-conspirator,  “ we  will,  if  nec- 

essary, all  die  together.  Every  captain  will  in 
that  day  prove  himself  a hero.  The  first  shot 
fired,  the  head  traitor  Lincoln  dead,  and  all 
Maryland  will  be  with  Us  and  the  South  freed. 

Mr.  II ,”  said  he,  turning  to  Pinkerton,  “ if 

I alone  must  do  it  I shall  not  hesitate!  Lin- 
coln shall  die  idfeiis  city!” 

The  next  day  Pinkerton  met  the  same  Cap- 
tain T , one  of  Fernandina’s  associates,  who 

called  Pinkerton  aside  and  whispered:  “It  is 
determined  that  that  G — d d — d Lincoln  shall 
never  pas9  through  here  alive ! The  d — d abo- 
litionist shall  never  set  foot  on  Southern  soil  but. 
to  find  a grave.”  He  added : “ I have  seen 
Colonel  Kane,  Chief  of  Police,  and  he  is  all 

him  rose  and  left  the  car,  not  caring  to  be  present  at 
the  expected  tight.  Directly  four  rather  rough-looking 
men  came  and  took  the  vacant  seats  near  him.  They 
were  his  neighbors  from  East  Tennessee.  A crowd 
of  men,  with  those  wearing  cockades,  gnthered  at  each 
end  of  the  car.  He  rose  the  third  time,  and  stepping 
into  the  passage,  looking  first  at  one  end  and  then  the 
other,  he  took  off  his  hat  and  said,  14 1 say  hurrah  for 
Andrew  Jackson  and  damn  all  traitors  who  wear 
cockades!”  Such  was  the  determination  expressed 
in  his  eye  and  bearing  that  none  assailed  him.  The 
cockade  men  all  left  and  were  no  more  seen  in  the  car 
or  on  the  train. 


right,  and  in  one  week  from,  to-day  the  North 
shall  want  a new  President,  for  Lincoln  will  be 
dead.” 

Among  the  associates  of  Howard  he  meets 
with  a fast  young  gentleman  by  the  name  of 
Hill,  who  proudly  exhibits  a gold  Palmetto 
badge,  and  represents  himself  as  a lieutenant 
in  the  Palmetto  Guards,  a secret  military  or- 
ganization in  Baltimore.  Howard,  the  ardent 
secessionist  from  New  Orleans,  chiding  the  slow- 
er and  more  cautious  action  of  the  friends  in 
Maryland,  and  Hill,  of  the  Palmetto  Guards, 
become  bosom  friends.  They  drink,  go  to  con- 
certs, theatres,  and  other  places  of  amusement 
together.  Hill,  who  has  social  position  in  Bal- 
timore, introduces  his  accomplished  friend  from 
Louisiana,  and  finally  opens  to  him,  in  part, 
the  secrets  of  the  plot  to  assassinate  Lincoln. 
He  himself  goes  into  it  with  reluctance.  “ What 
a pity,”  says  he  to  Howard,  “ that  this  glorious 
Union  must  be  destroyed  all  on  account  of  that 
monster  Lincoln!” 

The  plan  was  to  excite  and  exasperate  the 
popular  feeling  against  Mr.  Lincoln  to  the  ut- 
most. On  the  published  programme  he  was 
to  enter  Baltimore  from  Harrisburg  on  the  23d 
of  February  by  the  Northern  Central  Railroad, 
and  would  reach  Baltimore  about  the  middle  of 
the  day.  A vast  crowd  would  meet  him  at  the 
Calvert  Street  dep6t,  at  which  it  was  expected 
he  would  take  an  open  carriage,  and  ride,  near- 
ly a mile  and  a half,  to  the  Washington  d£p6t. 
It  would  be  very  easy  for  a determined  roan  to 
shoot  him  on  his  passage.  Agents  of  the  con- 
spirators had  been  in  the  principal  Northern 
cities,  watching  the  movements  of  the  Presiden- 
tial party,  ready  to  telegraph  to  Baltimore  any 
change  of  route.  A cipher  was  agreed  upon, 
so  that  the  conspirators  could  communicate 
with  each  other  without  the  facts  leaking  out 
through  the  telegraph  offices.  Meanwhile  the 
idea  of  assassination  preyed  upon  the  mind  of 
Hill ; he  grew  sad  and  melancholy,  and  plunged 
still  deeper  into  dissipation.  Howard  i9  his  con- 
stant companion  and  confidential  friend,  his 
“shadow,”  in  the  language  of  the  profession; 
at  tigies  he  is  thoughtful,  and  then  he  freaks 
out  into  rhapsodies.  He  talks  to  IfowOTd  of 
dreams  ^nd  death.  “I  am  destined  to  die,” 
said  Hill,  “ shrouded  with  glory.  If  a man  had 
the  nerve  he  could  immortalize  himself  by 
plunging  a knife  into  Lincoln’s  heart.  Let  us,” 
said  he,  “ have  another  Brutus.  I swear,”  said 
he,  “I  will  kill  Lincoln  before  he  reaches  the 
Washington  depot,  not  that  I love  Lincoln  less, 
but  my  country  more.  I am  ready  to  do  the 
deed,  and  then  I will  proudly  announce  my 
name,  and  say : 4 Gentlemen,  arrest  me,  I am 
the  man  ;f  and  then  I will  be  called  one  4 that 
gave  his  country  liberty.  ’ When  our  company 
draws  lots,  if  the  red  ballot  fulls  to  me,  I will  do 
it  willingly.  Perhaps,”  said  he,  “Lincoln  may 
conclude  to  come  by  way  of  Havre  de  Grace ; 
if  so,  the  ferry-boat  across  the  Susquehanna 
will  be  the  best  place  to  do  the  deed.  I will  go 
out  there  and  kill  him  if  it  is  so  ordered.”  Not- 
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withstanding  his  contemplated  crime  he  had 
some  good  traits ; be  was  warmly  attached  to 
his  mother,  spoke  tenderly  of  her,  and  talked  to 
Howard  of  pecuniary  provision  being  made  for 
her,  if  he  should  sacrifice  his  life  in  the  enter- 
prise. 

Webster  had  gone  to  Perrymansville,  and, 
securing  the  confidence  of  the  secessionists 
there,  had  joined  a military  company  which 
was  drilling  with  a view  of  destroying  the  rail- 
roads, burning  the  bridges,  and  the  ferry-boat 
on  the  Susquehanna. 

The  time  for  Mr.  Lincolz^f  passage  through 
Baltimore  was  rapidly  approaching,  but  the 
exact  plan  of  operation  by  the  conspirators 
had  not  been  agreed  upon.  The  popular  feel- 
ing against  him  had,  through  the  press,  and  by 
harangues,  and  all  the  means  by  which  the 
public  mind  is  operated  upon,  been  inflamed 
and  exasperated  to  the  highest  pitch.  Thou- 
sands of  the  more  ignorant  had  been  wrought 
upon  by  the  intelligent  until  they  were  ready 
for  any  act  of  violence  and  atrocity.  The  lead- 
ers finally  fully  determined  that  the  assassina- 
tion should  take  place  at  the  Calvert  Street 
depot.  A vast  crowd  of  secessionists  was  to 
assemble  at  that  place  and  await  the  arrival  of 
the  train  with  Mr.  Lincoln.  They  were  to  go 
cariy  and  fill  the  narrow  streets  and  passages 
immediately  surrounding  it.  It  was  known 
among  the  leaders  that  George  P.  Kane,  the 
Marshal  of  Police,  subsequently  arrested  by 
General  Banks,  and  afterward  an  officer  fn  the 
rebel  army,  wonld  detail  but  a small  police  force 
to  attend  the  arrival  and  nominally  clear  and 
protect  a passage  for  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  suite, 
and  that  that  small  force  would  be  sympathizers 
with  the  secessionists.  When  the  train  should 
enter  the  depot,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  should  attempt 
to  pass  through  the  narrow  passage  leading  to 
the  street,  some  roughs  were  to  raise  a row  on 
the  outside,  and  all  the  police  were  to  rush  away 
to  quell  the  disturbance.  At  this  moment,  the 
police  being  withdrawn,  Mr.  Lincoln  would  find 
himself  in  a dense,  excited,  and  hostile  crowd, 
hustled  and  jammed,  and  then  the  fatal  blow 
was  to  be  struck.  A swift  steamer  was  to  be 
statioired  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  with  a boat  Con- 
cealed, ready  to  take  the  assassin  on  board  as 
soon~as-the  deed  was  done,  and  conve^  him  to 
a Southern  port,  where  he  would  have  been  re- 
ceived with  acclamations  and  honored  as  a hero. 
But  who  should  do  the  bloody  deed?  It  was 
feared  by  some  that  Hill  lacked  the  nerve  and 
coolness.  To  determine  this  question,  a meet- 
ing of  the  conspirators  was  held  on  the  night  of 
the  18th  of  February.  Some  twenty  persons 
were  collected,  each  of  whom  had  taken  an  oath 
of  secrecy,  and  also  sworn,  if  designated,  that 
he  would  take  the  life  of  the  President  elect. 
It  was  arranged  that  ballots  should  be  prepared 
and  placed  in  a hat,  and  that  the  person  who 
drew  a red  ballot  should  be  the  assassin.  The 
drawing  was  made  in  a darkened  room,  so  that 
none  could  know  who  drew  the  fatal  ballot  ex- 
cept he  who  had  it,  and  no  one  was  to  disclose 


| to  the  others  the  color  of  the  ballot  he  drew. 

1 And  now  the  leaders,  to  make  success  more 
certain,  placed  eight  red  ballots  in  the  hat,  and 
eight  red  ballots  were  drawn,  each  man  drawing 
one  believing  that  upon  his  courage,  strength, 
and  skill  alone  depended  what  he  regarded  os 
the  cause  of  the  South,  each  supposing  that  he 
alone  was  charged  with  the  execution  of  the 
deed. 

The  weapons  and  the  mode  of  death  were  to 
be  left  to  the  person  who  drew  the  red  ballot . 

A knowledge  of  all  these  facts  having  been 
obtained  by  Pinkerton,  he  on  the  night  of  Feb- 
ruary 20  hastened  to  meet  the  Presidential 
party  at  Philadelphia. 

While  these  plots  had  been  going  on,  Mr. 

! Lincoln  and  his  friends,  unconscious  of  danger, 
were  pursuing  their  journey  tow  ard  the  Capital. 
Yost  crowds  had  every  where  assembled  to  wel- 
come and  congratulate  him,  and  pledge  to  him 
their  support  in  the  maintenance  of  the  integrity 
of  the  Republic,  its  Constitution  and  laws.  At 
Philadelphia  Mr.  Pinkerton  met  the  Presiden- 
tial party,  and  laid  before  Mr.  Judd,  of  Chicago, 
a confidential  personal  friend  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  in 
detail  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  conspiracy. 
Assassination  was  then  a crime  scarcely  known 
in  the  United  States,  and  assassination  for  po- 
litical reasons  was  almost  incredible.  It  is  a 
sad  commentary  on  the  wickedness  of  the  re- 
bellion that  a plot  to  assassinate  a prominent 
public  man  would  to-day  be  credited  upon  far 
less  evidence  than  before  the  war.  Conscious 
of  the  existence  of  the  plot ; knowing  the  trust- 
worthiness of  those  from  whom  he  derived  his 
information ; knowing  that  the  train  was  laid, 
that  the  mine  would  be  sprung  as  surely  as  Mr. 
Lincoln  should  reach  the  city  of  Baltimore;  that 
the  assassins  of  the  red  ballot  were  even  now  on 
his  track  and  waiting  the  fatal  moment;  that 
the  police  of  Baltimore,  under  control  of  Mar- 
shal Kane,  would  act  in  concert  with  the  con- 
spirators ; that  a vast  mob,  wild,  savage,  and 
blood-thirsty,  was  organized  and  ready  to  act 
their  part,  the  character  of  which  was  not  long 
after  fully  disclosed  by  the  attack  upon  and 
murder  of  the  Massachusetts  q^diers  on  their 
march  to  Washington  ;*  yet,  knowing  all  this, 
Pinkerton  feared  he  should,  have  difficulty  in 
inducing  Mr.  Lincoln  to  adopt  measures  to  se- 
cure his  safety.  The  President  elect  was  an 
unsuspecting  man. 

* If  there  are  any  who  have  hitherto  entertained 
donbts  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  peril,  the  facts  set  forth  in  this 
article  will  doubtless  remove  them.  The  circumstances 
set  forth  in  Mr.  Pinkerton’s  records  should  be  read 
with  a recollection  of  the  disclosures  on  the  trial  of 
Booth's  associates.  And  it  should  be  also  remem- 
bered that  a few  days  after  Mr.  Lincoln’s  passage 
through  Baltimore,  this  same  mob,  under  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  same  leaders,  attacked  and  killed  not  less 
than  four,  and  wounded  many  others,  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Sixth  on  their  passage  through  Baltimore. 
What  had  these  soldiers  done  to  excite  that  mob,  as 
compared  with  their  exasperated  feelings  toward  Mr. 
Lincoln  ? Would  a mob  that  attacked  a regiment  of 
armed  men  have  been  deterred  from  attacking  one 
man,  whom  they  regarded  as  a tyrant  and  the  chief 
object  of  their  hatred  ? 
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After  laying  the  matter  in  all  its  details  be- 
fore Judd,  and  satisfying  him  of  the  existence 
of  the  plot,  and  of  the  extreme  peril  Mr.  Lin- 
coln would  incur  by  attempting  to  pass  through 
Baltimore  according  to  the  programme,  Pinker- 
ton and  Judd  had  an  interview  with  the  Pres- 
ident elect,  and  laid  the  matter  before  him. 
On  the  night  of  the  21st  February,  after  the 
interview,  Mr.  Pinkerton  made  this  entry  in 
# his  journal : 

“ While  Mr.  Judd  detailed  the  circumstances 
of  the  conspiracy,  Mr.  Lincoln  listened  very  at- 
tentively, but  did  not  say  a word,  nor  did  his 
countenance,  which  I closely  watched,  show 
any  emotion.  He  was  thoughtful,  serious,  but 
decidedly  firm.” 

Pinkerton  then,  himself,  went  over  the  ground, 
detailing  to  Mr.  Lincoln  all  the  facts  connected 
with  Femandina,  Hill,  and  others,  the  condition 
of  popular  feeling,  and  the  plans  of  the  assas- 
sins ; also  the  fact  that  Kane,  Chief  of  Police, 
had  declared  that  he  would  give  him  no  “po- 
lice escort .”  He  told  him  there  were  perhaps 
ten  or  fifteen  desperadoes — wild,  enthusiastic 
young  men — who  had  been  wrought  up  to  a 
pitch  of  fanaticism,  in  which  they  really  be- 
lieved they  would  be  patriots  and  martyrs  in 
taking  his  life,  even  at  the  cost  of  their  own; 
that  they  had  bpund  themselves  by  oaths  to 
assassinate  him ; that  a vast,  excited  crowd 
would  meet  him  at  the  ddpdt  of  the  Northern 
Central  Railroad,  a fight  would  be  got  up  in 
9the  crowd,  and  this  would  be  the  Bignal  for  the 
attack  on  his  person,  and  in  the  melee  a dozen 
.desperate  men,  armed  with  revolvers  and  dirks, 
each  sworn  to  take  his  life,  would  be  upon  his 
path,  and  that  he,  Mr.  Pinkerton,  felt  a moral 
conviction  that  he  could  not  pass  from  the  Cal- 
vert Street  ddpot  to  the  Washington  ddpot,  a 
mile  and  a half,  in  an  open  carriage,  alive. 
Both  Judd  and  Pinkerton  presse^  these  and 
other  corroborating  facts  upon  him  with  all  the 
power  which  they  possessed.  He  remained  si- 
lent a few  moments,  and  it  was  suggested  that 
he  should  change  the  programme,  and  take  the 
night  train  for  Washington  that  very  night.  Mr. 
Judd  said  to  him : “These  proofs  can  not  be  now 
made  public,  as  the  publication  of  the  facts  would 
involve  the  lives  of  several  of  Mr.  Pinkerton’s 
force,  and,  among  others,  the  life  of  Webster, 
serving  in  a rebel  company  under  drill,  at  Per- 
ryman’s, in  Maryland.”  Some  other  conversa- 
tion was  held  between  him  and  Mr.  Judd,  in  re- 
gard to  the  construction  which  would  be  placed 
upon  his  conduct  if  he  changed  the  programme 
and  went  directly  to  Washington.  Mr.  Jiujd  then 
asked,  “Will  you,  upon  any  statement  which  can 
be  made,  consent  to  leave  for  Washington  on  to- 
night’s train  ?”  Mr.  Lincoln  promptly  replied, 
“ No,  I can  not  consent  to  do  this.  I shall  hoist 
the  flag  on  Independence  Hall  to-morrow  morn- 
ing (Washington’s  birthday),  and  go  to  Harris- 
burg to-morrow,  and  meet  the  Legislature  of 
Pennsylvania;  then  I shall  have  fulfilled  all 
my  engagements.  After  this,  if  you  (Judd), 
and  you,  Allan  (Pinkerton),  think  there  is  pos- 


itive danger  in' my  attempting  to  go  through 
Baltimore  openly,  according  to  the  published 
programme  — if  you  can  arrange  any  way  to 
carry  out  your  purposes,  I will  place  myself  in 
your  hands.”  “ Mr.  Lincoln,’!  says  Pinkerton, 
“ said  this  witli  a tone  and  manner  so  decisive, 
we  saw  that  no  more  was  to  be  said.” 

It  was  finally  arranged  between  Judd,  Pink- 
erton, and  the  officers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road that  a special  train  should  leave  Harris- 
burg at  6 p.m.  the  next  evening,  and  bring  Mr. 
Lincoln  to  Philadelphia  in  time  to  take  the  1 1 
o’clock  train  going  through  Baltimore  to  Wash- 
ington, on  the  night  of  the  22d.  This  train 
was  to  be  detained  until  Mr.  Lincoln  arrived ; 
every  contingency,  in  regard  to  the  connection 
of  the  trains  and  possible  delays,  was  most  skill- 
fully planned,  so  as  to  secure  connections  arid 
the  certainty  of  going  through  on  time. 

Meanwhile,  to  prevent  this  change  being  tel- 
egraphed to  Baltimore  by  a confederate,  or  in- 
formation of  this  change  of  route  being  known, 
and  leaking  out  in  any  way,  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Telegraph  CompAy,*at  the  instance  of 
Mr.  Pinkerton,  sent  a practical  telegraph  climbs 
er  to  isolate  Harrisburg  from  telegraphic  com- 
munication with  all  the  world  until  Mr.  Lincoln 
should  reach  Washington. 

On  the  morning  of  the  22d  February  Mr. 
Lincoln  visited  old  “Independence  Hall,”  and 
with  his  own  hand  raised  over  it  the  flag.  His 
speech  on  this  occasion  was  the  most  impressive 
and  characteristic  of  any  which  he  made  on  his 
journey  to  the  Capital.  He  gave  most  eloquent 
expression  to  the  emotions  and  associations 
suggested  by  the  day  and  place.  He  declared 
that  all  his  political  sentiments  were  drawn 
from  those  which  had  been  expressed  in  that 
HalL  He  alluded  most  feelingly  to  the  dan- 
gers, and  toils,  and  sufferings  of  those  who  had 
adopted  and  made  good  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence : that  declaration  which  gave  prom- 
ise that  “ in  due  time  the  weight  would  be  lifted 
from  the  shoulders  of  all  men.”  Conscious  of 
the  dangers  which  threaten  his  country,  and 
that  those  dangers  originated  in  opposition  to 
the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, and  knowing  that  his  own  life  was  even 
now  threatened  for  his  devotion  to  liberty,  and 
that  his  way  to  the  National  Capital  was  beset 
by  assassins,  yet  he  did  not  hesitate  to  declare 
“that  he  Would  rather  be  assassinated  on  the 
spot  than  surrender  those  principles.” 

During  the  same  night  on  which  Pinkerton’s 
disclosures  were  made  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  F.  W. 
Seward,  Esq.,  arrived  at  Philadelphia,  having 
been  sent  by  his  father  to  warn  him  of  the 
danger  which  w'as  awaiting  him  at  Baltimore. 
Facts  had  come  to  the  knowledge  of  Secretary 
Seward  and  General  Scott,  corroborating  the 
evidence  which  had  been  accumulated  by  Mr. 
Pinkerton  of  the  existence  of  the  conspiracy. 
This  circumstance  rendered  Mr.  Lincoln  less 
reluctant  than  he  had  been  to  consent  to  the 
arrangements  for  his  passage  through  Baltimore 
on  the  night  of  the  22d. 
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Mr.  Lincoln  on  the  same  day,  the  22d  of 
February,  went  to  Harrisburg,  was  cordially 
received  by  Governor  Curtin  and  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  a vast  crowd  of  citizens.  At  six 
o’clock  an  engine  and  one  passenger-car  were 
standing  on  the  track  leading  to  Philadelphia. 
Soon  after,  excusing  himself  on  the  ground  of 
fatigue,  he  left  the  dinner-table,  went  to  his 
room,  changed  his  dress  for  a traveling-suit, 
and,  with  a broad-brimmed  felt-hat  (which  had 
been  presented  to  him  in  New  York),  he  went 
quietly  to  a side-door,  got  into  a carriage  in 
waiting,  and  was  driven,  with  one  companion, 
Ward  H.  Lamon,  rapidly  to  the  car  which 
awaited  him,  and  was  soon  speeding  on  toward 
Philadelphia.  The  secret  of  his  departure  was 
known  to  but  very  few,  and  by  them  disclosed 
Uf  no  one.  On  his  arrival  at  Philadelphia  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  met  by  Mr.  Pinkerton,  taken  into 
a carriage  and  driven  to  the  depot  of  the  Phil* 
adelphia,  Wilmington,  and  Baltimore  Railroad, 
Mr.  Pinkerton  timing  their  arrival  so  as  to 
reach  the  train  just  at  the  moment  of  depart- 
ure. 

The  officers  of  the  road,  to  prevent  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  departure  of  the  train  before  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  aboard,  had  instructed  the  con- 
ductor not  to  leave  until  he  received  a package 
of  important  Government  dispatches,  14  which 
must  go  through  to  Washington  that  night.” 
Mr.  Pinkerton  had  caused  the  three  sections  of 
the  sleeping-car,  which  was  on  the  end  of  the 
train,  to  be  taken,  and  his  agent  stood  at  the 
door,  which  was  locked,  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
the  party.  When  the  party  appeared  the  door 
was  opened,  Mr.  Lincoln  stepped  in,  went  to 
his  berth;  an  officer  of  the  road  handed  the 
package  of  Government  dispatches — consisting 
of  some  numbers  of  the  New  York  Herald,  care- 
fully sealed  up  and  addressed  to  the  Secretary 


of  State — and  instantly  the  whistle  sounded 
and  the  train  was  whirling  on  toward  Washing- 
ton, bearing  in  security  not  “Caesar  and  his 
fortunes,”  but  Lincoln  and  the  destinies  of  the 
republic. 

So  skillfully  had  the  matter  been  arranged 
that  no  one  in  Philadelphia  had  seen  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, no  one  saw  him  enter  the  car,  no  one  on 
the  train  except  the  party  of  the  President,  not 
even  the  conductor,  knew  of  his  presence  in  • 
the  car.  When  the  conductor  came  along  to 
examine  the  tickets  Mr.  Pinkerton  showed  him 
Mr.  Lincoln’s  ticket,  and  he  did  not  look  into 
his  berth.  At  Havre  de  Grace  Pinkerton  was 
signaled  by  Webster  that  “All’s  well;”  and 
from  there  to' Baltimore,  at  every  bridge-cross- 
ing, standing  on  the  rear  platform  of  the  last 
car,  he  could  see  a man  spring  up  as  the  train 
passed  on,  and  show  a white  light  from  the 
dark  lantern  hanging  in  his  belt,  which  meant, 

44  All’s  well.”  Reaching  Baltimore  at  about 
half  past  three  in  the  morning,  Mr.  Steams,  the 
Superintendent  of  the  road,  entered  the  car, 
and  whispered  in  the  ear  of  Pinkerton  the  wel- 
come words,  44  All*  well.”  That  city,  which 
the  conspirators  had  planned  to  make  that  day 
the  scene  of  a tragedy  as  infamous  as  that  of 
Wilkes  Booth,  was  now  in  profound  repose; 
and  the  assassins  of  the  red  bc$ot  little  dream- 
ing that  their  intended  victim  wa9  passing  on 
to  the  protecting  bayonets  of  General  Scott. 
Nothing  occurred  to  interrupt  or  delay  the  pas- 
sage, and  at  six  in  the  morning  of  the  23d  they  • 
reached  Washington,  where  at  the  ddpot  they 
were  met  by  some  of  the  President’s  Illinois  . 
friends. 

Pinkerton  had  told  Mr.  Lincoln  at  Philadel- 
phia he  would  answer  with  his  life  for  his  safe 
arrival  in  Washington,  and  he  had  redeemed 
his  pledge. 

* 


(Bite's  (Bnstj  Cjiair. 


THE  question  is,  whether  Senator  Sumner,  if 
he  were  invited  to  dine  in  Belgravia,  would 
wear  a shooting-jacket  and  India  rubber  boots. 
And  if  Senator  Sumner  would  not  wear  an  im- 
proper costume  when  he  dines  with  the  Duke  of 
Argyle,  why  should  Minister  Adams  when  he 
goes  to  the  Queen’s  ball  ? Senator  Sumner  would 
decline  to  dress  upon  such  an  occasion  as  an  utter- 
ly ignorant  boor  might  dress ; and  Mr.  Adams  de- 
clined upon  his  occasion  to  dress  as  the  waiters 
dress.  Mr.  Adams  is  undoubtedly  the  repre- 
sentative of  his  country,  and  his  country  is  sup- 
posed— we  say  supposed  theoretically — to  culti- 
vate simplicity  of  manners.  But  what  is  sim- 
plicity of  manners  ? In  the  matter  of  costume  it 
is  to  dress  appropriately.  Social  custom  settles 
it.  A black  silk  cravat,  with  no  w'hite  collar  sur- 
mounting or  overlaying  it,  is  a perfectly  innocent 
article  of  attire.  But  to  w'ear  it  when  every  body 
else  wears  a white  linen  cravat,  with  much  white 
shirt  collar,  is  to  show  yourself  ignorant,  or  worse. 


If  you  insist  that  another  person  shall  commit  the 
same  folly,  he  will  very  properly  prefer  to  stay  at 
home.  So  Mr.  Adams  did  not  go  to  the  Queen’s 
ball. 

Social  custom  ordains  that  we  shall  eat  our 
dinners  with  the  aid  of  knives  and  forks,  and  not 
tear  our  food  with  our  fingers.  If  yon  despise 
knives  and  forks — if  you  think  them  a weak  and 
cowardly  luxury — you  may  take  a pick-axe  and 
shovel  to  your  dinner,  if  you  will ; but  you  will 
hardly  be  invited  into  decent  society  again.  In 
China,  which  is  a highly  civilized  country,  chop- 
sticks are  preferred  to  knives  and  forks  by  high 
society.  Suppose  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  had  apprised  Mr.  Burlingame  that 
the  severity  of  democratic  principles  required  that 
he  should  use  nothing  but  his  pocket-knife  in  par- 
taking of  state  banquets.  Perhaps  in  China  they 
are  tolerant,  and  if  a visitor  prefers  jack-knives 
to* chop-sticks,  they  are  not  troubled.  But  En- 
gland is  not  tolerant.  England  insists  that  a 
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guest  shall  not  wash  his  hands  in  the  soup.  En-  \ 
gland  expects  every  man  to  do  his  dinner  in  a 
dress  coat  and  a white  cravat,  and  that  he  will 
wear  a Court  dress  when  he  goes  to  Court.  If  j 
America  does  not  wish  her  citizens  to  wear  Court  I 
dresses,  why  does  she  send  them  to  Court  ? If  a 
gentleman  is  willing  to  conform  to  the  harmless 
• customs  of  the  society  in  which  he  finds  himself, 
*hy  should  any  body  quarrel  ? Above  all,  why 
should  any  body  talk  about  republican  simplicity  ? ; 

Is  republican  simplicity  a black  satin  waistcoat  I 
and  blue  yam  stockings  ? Is  it  a swallow-tailed 
coat  andtealmorals  ? Is  it  a flannel  shirt  and  j 
low-quartered  shoes  ? Is  it  what  some  people  1 
wear  in  Vermont,  or  other  people  in  New  York,  j 
or  other  people  in  Tennessee,  or  other  people  in 
Texas  ? Is  it  republican  simplicity  to  wear  a 
black  broadcloth  suit  that  costs  twTo  hundred  dol-  | 
lars,  and  a diamond  solitaire  in  a shirt-frill  cost-  | 
ing  a thousand  dollars  ? Is  it  republican  simplici- 
ty to  wear  a blue  coat  with  brass  buttons,  and  to 
cover  your  hands  with  black  cotton  gloves? 
What  is  republican  simplicity,  and  who  is  the 
arbiter  elegantiamm  ? President  Andrew  Jack- 
son  once  officiated  in  that  capacity,  and  as  his 
idea  of  republican  simplicity  he  suggested  “a 
black  coat  w ith  a gold  star  on  each  side  of  the 
collar,  near  the  termination ; the  under-clothes  | 
to  be  black  or  white,  at  the  option  of  the  wearer  i 
[Mr.  Minister  Hannegan’s,  in  the  balcony  of  the  | 
hotel  at  Berlin,  were  white] ; a three-cornered 
chapeau  de  bras,  with  a black  cockade  and  gold 
eagle  [w'hy  not  a white  cockade  and  a |)eacock’s 
feather  ?]  ; and  a steel-mounted  sword  with  white 
scabbard.”  If  the  kind  reader  should  ask  who 
was  Mr.  Ilannegan,  and  upon  what  occasion  did 
he  wear  w hite  under-clothes  in  a Berlin  balcony, 
we  will  remind  him  that  in  the  palmy  days  of 
Polk  and  the  Republic  a worthy  of  the  name  of 
Ilannegan  was  sent  to  Prussia  as  United  States 
Minister,  and  he  began  his  diplomatic  labors  by 
appearing  in  the  balcony  of  the  hotel  at  which 
his  Excellency  had  alighted,  airily  clad  in  his 
shirt,  and  stark,  staring  drunk.  He  observed  to 
the  letter  the  direction  of  Mr.  Arbiter  Jackson, 
that  black  or  white  under-clothes  at  the  option 
of  the  wearer  lay  in  the  direction  of  republican 
simplicity.  But  the  traveling  American  citizen, 
who  had  any  leisure  or  turn  for  reflection,  mused 
%8  he  loitered  unter  den  Linden  whether  it  might 
not  be  as  well  to  consult  character  as  costume, 
and  whether,  if  it  were  desirable  to  provide  that 
no  Minister  should  wear  broadcloth  clothes,  it 
might  not  be  as  well  to  provide  also  that  he 
have  clean  habits. 

Mr.  Secretary  of  State  Marcy,  at  a later  period 
than  that  of  President  Jackson,  suggested  that 
our  Ministers  should  go  to  Court  in  “ the  simple 
dress  of  an  American  citizen.  ” That  was  a stroke 
of  diplomatic  humor.  It  needed  only  that  the 
Secretary  should  add,  that  the  trowsers  should  be 
as  long  as  a piece  of  string,  and  the  coat-skirts  as 
wide  as  a piece  of  cloth.  If  Mr.  Secretary  Marcy 
had  summoned  a council  of  representatives  of  his 
fellow' -citizens  from  Florida  and  Arkansas  to 
Pennsylvania  and  Maine,  and  had  asked  them 
for  their  opinions  of  “the  simple  dress  of  an 
American  citizen,”  the  standard  W’ould  have 
probably  fluctuated  from  bare  feet  and  leather 
leggings  to  the  much  derided  “tail-coat”  and 
delicate  French  calf  boots.  Mr.  Sanford,  our 
present  Minister  in  Belgium,  and  a gentleman 
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familiar  w ith  the  habits  of  what  is  called  “ soci- 
ety” in  Europe  and  in  the  United  States,  signal- 
ized his  diplomatic  career  w’hen  he  was  charg€ 
ad  interim  in  Paris  by  wearing  a plain  suit  of 
clothes  to  the  French  Court ; and  in  his  subse- 
quent retirement  upon  the  calm  banks  of  the 
Naugatuck,  before  proceeding  to  Brussels  via 
Washington,  he  wrote  a letter  upon  this  sub- 
ject of  Court  clothes  which  has  been  lately  com- 
municated to  the  country  by  the  State  1 apart- 
ment. Mr.  Sanford  paints  a ludicrous  picture 
of  the  clothes  actual  and  possible  which  the 
American  Ministers  wear  or  might  wear  at" 
Court.  One,  he  fancies,  either  did  or  might  de- 
sign a garment  made  from  the  star-spangled  ban- 
ner, and  the  contemplative  mind  inquires  whether 
that  could  be  considered  as  satisfying  Secretary 
Marcy *8  requirement  of  the  simple  dress  of  an 
American  citizen.  A blue  coat  covered  with 
stars,  trowsers  striped  alternately  with  the  hues 
of  the  flag,  and  a head-dress  of  the  plumes  of  the 
proud  bird  of  our  country — w hy  might  that  not  be 
considered,  without  an  unfair  use  of  words,  “ the 
simple  dress  of  an  American  citizen  ?” 

The  great  precedent — we  are  not  sure  at  this 
moment  whether  Secretary  Marcy  alludes  to  it— 
has  been  Dr.  Franklin’s  costume  when  he  went 
to  Court.  What  w as  good  enough  for  Dr.  Frank- 
lin, is  the  inference,  is  good  enough  for  any  body; 
and  if  Dr.  Franklin  was  received  in  worsted 
stockings  and  the  ordinary  costume  he  wore  at 
home,  let  his  example  rule,  and  all  his  successors 
present  themselves  in  their  home  suits.  Whether 
this  reasoning  be  sound  or  not  is  of  small  import- 
ance compared  with  the  lately  published  fact  that 
the  Doctor  w ore  his  ordinary  clothes  only  because 
the  Court  suit  which  he  had  ordered  did  not  ar- 
rive in  time,  and  by  permission  of  the  Upper 
Lord  Inspector  of  Clothes  at  the  French  Majes- 
ty’s Court.  This  information  is  communicated 
by  Mr.  Sargent  in  a letter  to  the  Natibn , and  dis- 
poses of  all  the  fine  theories  that  have  been  ven- 
tured upon  the  subject. 

Intrinsically  the  statement  is  very  probable. 
Dr.  Franklin  was  surely  the  last  man  to  outrage 
any  point  of  etiquette  w holly  unimportant  if  ob- 
served, but  very  important  if  violated.  His  mind 
was  not  upon  worsted  stockings,  but  upon  the 
dignity  and  recognition  of  the  United  States  as  a 
separate  power.  He  would  hardly  have  cared 
to  peril  serious  matters  by  obstinacy  and  vision- 
ary fidelity  in  matters  w holly  trivial.  The  Doc- 
tor’s good  sense  w as  supreme.  But  we  could 
hardly  say  as  much  if  he  had  deliberately  gone 
to  Court  without  any  coat  at  all,  or  with  an  ap- 
pearance no  less  extraordinary,  without  ample 
understanding  and  explanation. 

Mr.  Buchanan’s  troubles  upon  this  subject, 


High  Clothes  Inspector,  and  there  were  propo- 
sitions and  counter-propositions,  and  much  re- 
flection and  grave  conclusion,  and  at  last  a com- 
promise. Now'  in  such  a case  a compromise  is 
a surrender.  If  a Minister  will  wear  a Court  or 
dress  sword  he  may  as  well  wear  a Court  coat. 
If  he  ceases  to  resemble  the  waiters  in  any  de- 
gree he  may  as  well  cease  to  do  so  altogether. 
We  do  not  mention  waiters  in  any  derogatory 
sense.  They  are  a very  useful  and  often  a very 
urbane  part  of  the  community.  But  if  upon  any 
occasion,  such  as  a Queen’s  ball,  they  wear  "a 
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particular  dress,  although  it  be  the  ordinary  din-  I 
ner  dress  of  the  ordinary  gentleman,  whoever  | 
-wears  that  costume  is  naturally  accounted  a wait- 
er. There  is  no  harm  in  it.  There  is  no  harm 
in  the  Easy  Chair’s  being  mistaken  for  a Major- 
General.  But  as  he  has  not  yet  arrived  at  that 
distinction,  why  should  he  wear  the  uniform  of 
that  rank  ? 

Or,  again,  the  Queen,  or  the  custom  of  the 
Palace,  may  require  that  every  person  who  is 
admitted  to  the  august  hospitalities  of  Majesty 
shall  wear  some  kind  of  dress  different  from  the 
ordinary  costume.  Nothing  can  be  more  evi- 
dent than  that  the  Palace  customs  must  prevail 
at  the  Palace.  Those  who  do  not  choose  to  con- 
form ought  not  to  choose  to  go.  To  insist  upon 
wearing  a homespun  blue  coat  or  yam  stockings 
as  a protest  against  extravagance,  or  as  an  as- 
sertion of  democratic  principles,  is  unspeakably 
absurd.  You  might  as  well  insist  upon  wearing 
a flowered  dressing-gown  to  an  ordinary  dinner. 
The  whole  business  of  a Court  ball  is  a ceremony. 
What  else  is  her  Majesty’s  self?  If  you  have 
diplomatic  duties  to  discharge,  a treaty  to  nego- 
tiate, an  instruction  to  communicate,  you  may 
go  in  your  ordinary  morning  costume  and  talk 
it  over  with  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
But  even  here  you  observ  e a ceremony.  You  wear 
the  dress  that  custom  prescribes.  Why,  in  the 
name  of  good  taste,  should  you  not  wear  the 
same  to  the  Palace  ? • 

There  are  people  who  think  it  is  very  demo- 
cratic to  show  that  they  are  as  good  as  any  body, 
by  slamming  down  their  boots  at  their  chamber 
doors  in  a hotel,  by  talking  and  laughing  loud  in 
hotel  corridors,  by  picking  their  teeth  with  the 
fork  or  a jack-knife  in  a public  eating-room,  by 
being  dirty  and  slouchy  and  slangy  and  profane. 
Such  people  succeed  in  being  very  disgusting, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  discover  how  they  are 
more  democratic.  If  democracy  means  dirt  and 
coarseness  and  ill-feeling  and  bad  manners,  the  ! 
less  we  have  of  it  the  better.  If  refinement  of 
manners  is  inconsistent  with  democracy,  then 
democracy  is  inconsistent  with  the  highest  civil- 
ization. It  is  not  in  the  least  important  whether 
Minister  Adams  or  any  other  Minister,  when  he 
goes  to  Court,  wears  a dress  sword  or  a scarlet 
cloak,  or  the  suit  that  he  would  wear  to  a Bos- 
ton dinner  party.  It  is  only  important  that  in 
purely  ceremonial  and  trivial  matters  he  should 
do  as  custom  prescribes.  It  appears  that  he 
went  in  his  Boston  dinner  suit  to  a reception  by 
the  new  Prime  Minister  and  Mrs.  Disraeli — and 
we  trust  that  the  vexed  shade  of  Marcy  is  soothed. 
But  when  Congress  undertakes  to  settle  social 
customs  Congress  seems  to  an  Easy  Chair  to  be 
doing  a very  ridiculous  thing.  If  the  Senate  will 
refuse  to  confirm  all  persons  whose  discretion  in 
clothes  as  well  as  in  other  matters  can  not  be 
trusted  it  will  have  done  its  duty  upon  this  great 
subject. 


In  some  recent  remarks  upon  the  case  of  Mr. 
Tyng  and  the  Reverend  Messrs.  Stubbs  and  Boggs 
the  Easy  Chair  suggested  that  the  really  import- 
ant point  in  preaching  and  the  other  offices  of 
public  worship  is  the  salvation  of  souls,  as  it  is 
called — in  other  words,  to  make  men  better.  But 
the  incident  in  question — the  Tyng  controversy 
— illustrates  the  immense  quarrel  which  is  al- 
ways proceeding  in  the  various  branches  of  what 


is  collectively  called  the  Protestant  Church.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Church  is,  so  far  as  it  extends 
and  wherever  it  plants  itself,  truly  Catholic.  If 
you  are  baptized  in  Patagonia  or  in  Cochin  China 
or  in  Paris  or  in  New  York,  you  are  admitted  to 
the  Church  every  where,  as  Mr.  Parton  forcibly 
remarks  in  his  recent  article.  But  the  various 
members  of  the  Protestant  movement  are  about 
as  constantly  and  busily  engaged  in  defaming 
each  other,  or  in  arguing  against  each  other,  or 
in  denouncing  each  other,  as  in  exposing  the  fal- 
lacies and  the  perils  of  the  Church  amnst  which 
they  all  protest. 

“Is  Mrs.  Jones  orthodox,  Mrs.  Smith?” 

“No,  no,  no — oh  no!”  replied  Mrs.  Smith, 
with  an  air  of  solemn  horror  and  deprecation. 
“Mrs.  Jones  is  one  of  those  Universalists,  who 
believe  that  every  body  will  be  saved.  But  as 
for  us,  we  look  for  better  things.” 

This  kind  of  endless  civil  warfare  in  the  Prot- 
estant communion  is  very  natural,  but  it  is  a 
very  disagreeable  symptom  of  a very  good  tend- 
ency. Protestantism  is  an  assertion  of  the  sa- 
cred supremacy  of  the  individual  conscience  and 
of  the  liberty  qf  thought.  Therefore  it  will  op- 
pose what  it  deems  to  be  error  in  a friend,  so  to 
speak,  as  readily  as  in  an  enemy.  The  whole 
problem  of  the  universe  being  in  the  order  of 
nature  submitted  to  its  scrutiny,  with  no  other 
controlling  authority  than  its  own  conception  of 
the  Divine  command  as  expressed  in  the  Bible 
or  in  itself,  the  individual  conscience  can  not 
approve  what  even  those  with  whom  it  agrees  in 
principle  assert,  if  it  conflicts  with  its  own  view. 

But  the  Protestant  principle  of  religious  lib- 
erty necessarily  Implies  what  is  called  toleration, 
as  the  greater  includes  the  less.  Toleration  is 
not  a pleasant  word.  For  who  shall  tolerate? 
And  by  what  right?  John  does  not  tolerate 
Tom’s  life,  for  Tom  has  as  good  a right  to  his 
life  as  John  to  his.  Is  the  tolerator  tolerated? 
And  if  he  is,  what  practical  meaning  has  the 
word  ? Liberty,  not  toleration,  is  the  true  Prot- 
estant word.  In  the  city  of  Rome  the  authori- 
ties formerly  tolerated  a Protestant  chapel.  It 
was  true  toleration,  for  the  authorities  claimed 
the  right  to  determine  whether  there  should  or 
should  not  be  a Protestant  chapel.  Recently  they 
decided  not  to  tolerate  it  any  longer.  But  Trinity 
Church,  in  New  York,  is  not  tolerated  by  Dr.  Ad- 
ams's church  on  Madison  Square,  nor  is  the  John 
Street  Methodist  Church  tolerated  by  the  Unita- 
rian All  Souls  in  the  Fourth  Avenue.  All  these 
churches  have  an  equal  right,  and  there  is  no  tol- 
eration because  there  is  liberty.  The  Episcopali- 
an may  think  that  his  ecclesiastical  view  is  more 
Scriptural  than  that  of  the  Methodist  or  the  Uni- 
tarian or  the  Baptist ; but  if  he  be  truly  a Prot- 
estant he  does  not  refuse  to  each  of  the  others  the 
freedom  that  he  claims  and  exercises ; nor  can  he 
logically  deny  that  after  all  he  may  be  mistaken. 

, The  state,  in  this  country,  in  strict  conformi- 
ty with  this  view,  ordains  absolute  religious  lib- 
erty and  equality.  No  man’s  religious  views  are 
to  prejudice  his  civil  position  or  career.  A New 
School  Presbyterian  as  Governor  may  think  an 
Old  School  candidate  for  Harbor  Master  or  Port 
Warden  is  in  terrible  error  and  in  a very  doubt- 
ful way,  but  he  has  no  right  to  refuse  to  appoint 
him  upon  the  ground  that  he  may  pervert  the 
whole  Board  of  Port  Wardens,  or  imperil  the 
souls  of  the  Harbor  Masters.  The  state  is  not 
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tolerant,  because  it  demands  and  asserts  perfect 
liberty.  But  the  spirit  of  this  liberty  is  some- 
times* sadly  wanting  among  the  denominations 
themselves. 

There  is  a way  of  offensively  proclaiming  your 
own  religious  superiority  which  is  intolerable  in 
a truly  civilized  Christian  community.  -If  Mr. 
Thompson,  who  is  a Seventh  Day  Baptist,  should 
persist  in  publicly  praying  for  the  lost  soul  of  his 
neighbor,  Mr.  Johnson,  because  Johnson  is  a 
Moravian,  and  Johnson  should  equally  persist  in 
perpetually  arguing  with  Thompson  to  convert 
him  in  turn,  and  if  all  the  Thompsons  and  John- 
sons should  fall  to  this  kind  of  work,  society 
would  become  a Pandemonium.  Every  decent 
man  would  protest.  If  we  must  differ,  let  us 
differ  decently,  differ  temperately,  differ  in  the 
Protestant  spirit.  The  vvorthjjProtestan t Thomp- 
son can  not  assume  that  the  equally  worthy  Prot- 
estant Johnson  is  going  to  perdition  because  he 
differs  upon  essential  points.  As  Protestants 
both  believe  that  the  individual  conscience  is  su- 
preme, and  that  there  is  no  final  external  inter- 
preter. IIow,  then,  can  Thompson  insist  that  his 
interpretation  is  necessarily,  absolutely  right? 
He  thinks  it  is,  undoubtedly ; and  Johnson  thinks 
it  isn’t.  What  then?  Why,  then,  my  good 
Thompson,  don’t  insist  upon  settling  the  matter 
for  Johnson  as  well  as  for  yourself. 

The  Easy  Chair’s  attention  has  been  drawn  to 
the  subject  not  only  by  the  Tyng  controversy, 
which  was  very  much  a question  of  forms  mere- 
ly, but  by  this  extraordinary  note,  which  was 
handed  to  a clergyman  to  read  in  his  pulpit : 
“You  are  requested  to^pray  that  God  will  pre- 
vent any  Baptist  church  from  being  built  in  this 
village,  and  for  the  conversion  of  the  Baptists  in 
the  town.”  Could  any  thing  be  more  ludicrous, 
except  the  Tyng  trial?  Are  we  all  pointedly  to 
begin  to  pray  at  each  other  in  this  manner,  and 
expect  to  retain  the  ordinary  social  comity? 
Here,  for  instance,  is  one  of  the  very  best  men 
in  the  village.  Ilis  word  is  sure.  He  is  a pub- 
lic blessing.  He  visits  the  fatherless  and  widows 
in  their  affliction,  and  keeps  himself  unspotted 
from  the  world.  And  he  is  also  a Baptist.  And 
here  is  a man  of  notoriously  tainted  character, 
who  keeps  poor  mechanics  and  shop-keepers  out 
of  their  money ; whose  life  is  loose,  and  who  is 
apparently  of  no  use  to  any  body  whatever.  And 
he  is  a — let  us  say,  merely  for  illustration — a 
Presbyterian,  or  of  the  Dutch  Church,  or  of  the 
Episcopalian.  It  is  in  his  church  that  the  prayer 
is  requested.  Is  it  to  be  like  him  that  the  first 
man  is  to  be  converted  ? 

No,  no ! The  true  prayer  for  others  is,  not 
that  they  may  think  as  we  do,  but  that  they  may 
have  as  great  sincerity  of  faith  ns  we  have.  Men 
can  not  think  alike.  That  is  settled.  The  Pope, 
triple-crowned,  and  imparting  the  apostolic  ben- 
ediction, terris  et  orbis,  from  the  balcony  of  St. 
Peters  at  Easter,  while  thousands  kneel,  and 
bells  ring,  and  cannon  sound,  and  millions  and 
millions  of  men  all  over  the  world,  who  own  him 
for  their  spiritual  chief,  assist  by  sympathy  at  the 
imposing  rite,  is  in  the  Protestant  view  only  a 
human  being,  with  his  individual  view  of  religion 
and  of  human  destiny,  and  the  relation  of  men  to 
the  Creator  and  to  eternity.  And  the  humblest 
man  kneeling  alone  upon  the  Western  prairie 
has,  in  the  Protestant  view,  as  much  real  spirit- 
ual authority  or  right  to  impose  his  opinion 


upon  others  as  the  true  doctrine  as  the  Pope  in 
his  jeweled  and  symbolic  tiara. 

Suppose  that  in  a Baptist  pulpit  upon  the 
same  day  when  the  notice  of  which  we  speak 
was  placed  in  a Presbyterian  pulpit,  there  had 
been  a paper  left  to  this  effect:  “You  are  re- 
quested to  pray  that  God  will  prevent  any  Pres- 
byterian church  being  built  in  this  village,  and 
for  the  conversion  of  the  Presbyterians  in  this 
town.”  Can  any  more  ludicrous  device  for  set- 
ting honest  folks  by  the  ears  be  conceived  ? It  is 
even  more  absurd  than  it  is  spiritually  arrogant. 
And  whatever  else  it  is,  it  is  a most  extraordina- 
ry misconception  of  the  proper  means  by  which 
the  work  of  religion  should  be  promoted  in  a 
community  where  honest  people  honestly  differ. 
Pray  for  those  who  differ  as  much  as  you  will, 
if  you  feel  called  to  do  so.  But  whatever  we  do, 
let  us  hold  fast  to  common-sense.  The  Easy 
Chair  has  intentionally  changed  a word  in  this 
notice,  in  order  to  expose  its  folly.  It  has  sub- 
stituted Baptist  for  Unitarian. 

It  has  been  a received  historical  tradition  that 
John  Calvin,  the  Protestant  head  of  the  Genevan 
Church,  whom  the  Roman  Church  persecuted 
and  would  gladly  have  burned,  did  in  turn  per- 
secute and  succeed  in  burning  Servetus.  But 
Mr.  White,  in  his  admirable  History  of  the  Mas- 
sacre of  St.  Bartholomew,  just  published,  states 
incidentally  in  his  preface  that  Calvin  was  per- 
haps the  only  one  of  the  fetnous  Protestant  doc- 
tors in  Europe  who  tried  to  save  Servetus  from 
the  fire.  Unfortunately  he  does  not  mention  the 
authorities  upon  which  he  thus  episodically  cor- 
rects an  historical  tradition.  Yet  it  would  be 
delightful  if,  as  later  research  contradicts  famil- 
iar legends,  like  that  of  Pocahontas,  and  even 
reverses  historical  verdicts  not  without  great 
probability,  as  in  Froude’s  presentation  of  Hen- 
ry VIII.,  it  could  also  finally  remove  such  black 
clouds  as  that  which  has  always  obscured  the 
name  of  John  Calvin  for  his  treatment  of  Serve- 
tus. The  general  judgment  of  mankind  has  been 
that  no  more  signal  instance  of  human  inconsist- 
ency was  to  be  found.  The  early  Puritan  set- 
tlers of  New  Englaap,  resolving  that  they  would 
tolerate  nobody  within  their  limits  who  did  not 
subscribe  to  their  religious  tenets,  are  guilty  of 
the  same  kind  of  offense.  But  they  were  ob- 
scure men,  and  in  a remote  region.  John  Cal- 
vin was  foremost  Protestant  of  Europe ; and 
if  the  taflKs  told  were  true,  his  conduct  justified 
the  Spanish  Inquisition. 

Now  the  great  Teacher  tells  us  that  whoso 
looks  upon  a woman  to  lust  after  her  has  already 
committed  adultery  in  his  heart.  Is  it  any  less 
true  that  whoso  looks  upon  a man  fiercely  for 
difference  of  religious  conviction  has  already 
burned  him  in  his  heart  ? The  stake,  indeed,  is 
out  of  fashion.  But  are  there  no  thumb-screws 
of  obloquy,  no  rack  of  slander — worse  than  all, 
is  there  no  hopeless  spiritual  pride — the  sin  by 
which  the  angels  fell — in  much  of  our  Protest- 
ant internecine  hostility?  While  we  demand 
freedom  in  politics,  freedom  in  trade,  freedom 
for  all  the  faculties  of  all  men,  let  us  not  forget 
to  require  freedom  of  the  mind  and  soul,  perfect 
religious  liberty.  But  if  Baptists  are  to  fall  to 
praying  publicly  that  Methodists  may  see  the 
fatal  error  of  their  ways,  and  Episcopalians  that 
Presbyterians  may  flee  from  the  wrath  to  which 
their  views  logically  lead,  and  all  other  forms 
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of  faith  are  to  be  assailed  on  all  sides  by  those 
whose  fundamental  principle  is  freedom  of  con- 
science and  independence  of  an  external  inter- 
preter, the  Roman  Church  need  neither  fight  nor 
fear  an  opponent  who  is  committing  suicide. 

After  four  months  of  hard  work,  and  indeed 
of  ill  health,  Mr.  Dickens  has  gone,  leaving  be- 
hind him  increased  love  and  admiration.  We 
have  never  quite  forgiven  ourselves  for  the  ex- 
travagance of  our  first  reception  of  him,  when 
New  York  and  Boston  and  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try exhibited  maimers  so  very  youthful,  although 
most  hearty  and  generous.  We  did  not  like 
what  lie  said  about  copyright,  but  we  gave  him 
dinners  and  balls  and  parties  without  end.  He 
was  a tremendous  lion— for  we  had  never  dreamed 
of  honoring  one  of  our  own  authors  as  we  did 
him.  Oh  youths  and  maids,  how  did  we  not  be- 
seech an  autograph!  How,  as  a poet  of  the 
time,  in  the  long-departed  New  York  American , 
exclaimed  : “ We  wined  you,  Boz ; we  dined 
you,  Boz!”  How  we  all  filled  the  Park  The- 
atre on  that  famous  evening  when  the  lines  could 
not  be  formed  for  the  guest  to  pass  through,  so 
terrible  was  the  eagerness  and  the  crushing ; and 
with  what  zest  the  young  Englishman  threw  him- 
self into  the  current  of  a wholly  new  life,  and 
made  himself  his  own  Captain  Cuttle!  And, 
when  he  went  home,  how  Carlyle  sardonically 
sneered  at  hysterics  over  Schnauspiel,  the  dis- 
tinguished novelist ! 

It  w as  a quarter  of  a century  ago  ! Ah  me ! 
how  short  a century  must  seem ! And  scarcely 
had  the  bustle  and  the  fever  subsided  than  the 
“American  Notes”  came  flying  over  the  sea,  and 
we  were  confronted  with  the  amazing  truth  that 
we  had  been  wining  and  dining  one  of  the  shrewd 
observers,  the  very  lawf  of  whose  genius  was  see- 
ing and  recording.  A man  had  sat  at  our  table, 
and  had  the  incredible  assurance  to  say,  upon 
proper  occasion,  that  our  house  w as  not  the  most 
magnificent  of  conceivable  houses — our  plate  not 
the  most  splendid  of  conceivable  plate — oiy  glass 
and  porcelain,  our  meats  and  wines,  not  beyond 
the  imagination  in  delicac^^id  perfection.  And 
we  made  him  feel  the  weight  of  our  displeas- 
ure. He  was  an  ungrateful  snob ! — Whang ! we 
caught  his  laughing  reply  in  “ Martin  Chuzzle- 
wit,”  and  from  that  time  it  has  been  rather  the 
fashion  to  treat  Mr.  Dickens  as  a pcjggpn  whose 
books  have,  indeed,  a grotesque  humo^mt  whose 
manners,  whose  conduct  in  regard  to  this  country, 
Sir,  is  perhaps  the  most  abominable  piece  of  in- 
gratitude upon  record.  A mere  caricaturist. 
Couldn’t  have  his  way ; so  he  went  home  in  a 
rage,  like  a spiteful  cat,  and  spat  at  us. 

It  is  painful,  now'  that  the  great  genial  humor- 
ist has  just  said  his  trembling  farewell  to  us  for- 
ever, to  recall  the  preposterous  things  that  have 
been  said  and  thought  about  one  of  the  most 
truly  illustrious  of  living  men.  When  he  first 
came  he  was  a young  man  in  the  first  flush  of 
such  success  as  few  men  ever  achieve.  He  saw 
with  twinkling  eyes  of  fun  and  enjoyment  the 
traveler  at  Pittsburg  with  the  note  of  interroga- 
tion in  each  eye,  and  the  solemn  traveler  ev- 
ery where  who  sits  sucking  the  huge  ivory  head 
of  his  large  cane,  and  takes  it  out  occasionally 
and  looks  at  it  to  see  how  it  is  getting  on.  And 
with  these  he  saw  the  graver  aspects  of  a great 
stirring  national  life,  and  w'hat  seemed  to  him 
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dangerous  tendencies  and  signs  of  demoraliza- 
tion. But  he  w*as  an  observer,  not  a philoso- 
pher. He  was  a humorist,  not  a preacher.  His 
duty  was  determined  by  his  talent ; and  he 
drew  the  picture  as  it  seemed  to  him,  not  as  we 
might  have  wished  it  to  seem.  There  are  those 
who  think  it  w'ould  have  seemed  different  to  him 
had  his  efforts  about  the  copyright  been  more 
successful,  and  who  apparently  suppose  that  his 
“American  Notes”  and  certain  chapters  and 
characters  in  “Martin  Chuzzlew'it”  are  merely 
records  of  his  disappointment  and  spleen.  This 
is  too  shabby  a theory  to  be  seriously  opposed.  If 
in  perceiving  the  essential  quality  of  his  genius 
| the  reader  does  not  see  the  intrinsic  necessity  of 
his  earlier  view  of  our  life  as  it  was  presented  to 
| him,  the  argument  ends. 

It  is  undeniably  however,  that  a great  w*ant 
of  cordial  feeling  toward  Mr.  Dickens  existed  in 
this  country'.  He  was  himself  conscious  of  it, 
and  very  probably  it  made  him  sensitive,  al- 
though never  unkind.  For  some  years  there  has 
been  a strong  desire  upon  the  part  of  some  per- 
| sons  that  he  should  come  over  and  let  us  hear 
! him  read,  and  the  American  traveler  has  always 
1 counted  among  his  European  good  fortunes  his 
presence  in  London  at  a time  w hen  Mr.  Dickens 
was  giving  a series  of  readings.  But  it  gradu- 
ally became  a conviction  that  he  would  never 
come,  so  that  his  resolution  of  the  last  year  was 
a surprise,  as  well  as  a delight.  Then  came  the 
inevitable  question  for  himself  and  for  us,  how 
will  he  be  received?  Wonderfully  matured  as 
w'e  have  been  by  tremendous  experience,  w holly 
emancipated  as  in  a certain  sense  we  are  from 
the  power  of  the  prestige  of  foreign  judgment, 
what  shall  we  say  to  the  man  whom  we  have  not 
liked  because  we  believed  he  had  caricatured  us  ? 

If  this  w'ere  our  question,  so  undoubtedly  it 
was  his.  But  with  the  supreme  good  sense 
wiiich  is  very'  apt  to  characterize  great  genius, 
he  resolved  to  come  and  try  it.  That  there 
should  be  no  misapprehension  upon  our  part  as 
1 to  the  opinion  which  his  own  country  held  of 
him,  his  departure  was  signalized  by  the  most 
flattering  ovation  which  any  purely  literary  man 
; ever  received  in  England.  Ilis  chief  living  rival. 

Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton,  an  author  who  was 
famous  before  Dickens  was  ever  heard  of,  and 
whose  fame  that  of  Dickens  has  eclipsed,  was 
the  generous  President  of  the  occasion.  The 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  was  a guest. 

The  President  of  the  Royal  Academy  wras  an- 
other. The  guild  of  Letters  and  Art  united  to 
honor  its  most  illustrious  ornament,  and  the 
spectacle  must  have  been  remarkable  and  inspir- 
ing. There  were  a great  many  good  things  said; 
and  the  speech  of  the  guest  w as  especially  felici- 
tous and  generous.  And  so  w ith  the  hearty  fare- 
well of  his  friends  and  brethren,  our  old  friend 
and  critic  sailed  again  for  our  shores. 

He  came  for  business.  He  had  decided  to 
read  during  the  four  winter  months  as  often  as 
I he  properly  could,  according  to  a plan  to  be  pre- 
pared by  those  who  were  familiar  w ith  the  neces- 
| sary  facts  to  be  considered  under  the  circum- 
j stances,  and  he  began,  after  resting  a week,  in 
Boston  on  the  2d  of  December  w ith  the  “Christ- 
| mas  Carol”  and  the  Bardell  trial  from  Pick- 
| wick.  He  read  continuously  from  that  time, 

! going  as  far  east  as  Portland,  west  to  Buffalo, 

! and  south  to  Washington.  Upon  an  average,  he 
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read  four  times  a week.  The  necessary  prepara- 
tion for  the  performance  compelled  him  to  seclude 
himself  almost  wholly  from  society,  and  to  deny 
himself  the  amusement  and  constant  examina- 
tion of  his  earlier  visit ; and  he  devoted  himself 
exclusively  to  the  work  he  had  in  hand.  His 
wish  for  privacy  was  perfectly  respected.  He 
was  not  harassed  by  mere  curiosity  or  imperti- 
nence, as  such  a man  in  such  a situation  so  often 
is.  He  came  and  went  upon  his  journeys  with 
no  especial  remark,  and  did  not  disappoint  an 
audience  by  failing  to  appear,  unless  — as  we 
vaguely  seem  to  remember — he  was  prevented  by 
a storm  from  reaching  New  Haven,  and  so  made 
up  the  engagement  later. 

From  the  first  moment  that  he  said  “Marley 
was  dead,  to  begin  with,”  in  Boston,  on  the  2d 
c£  December,  to  the  words,  “Why  didn’t  they 
jm>ve  a halibi  ?”  in  New  York,  on  the  20th  of 
April,  his  readings  were  a constant  success.  And 
they  were  precisely  just  what  he  called  them, 
readings,  with  no  more  assistance  of  effect  than 
is  derived  from  a change  of  voice  and  the  shifting 
expression  in  the  face,  and  the  incessant  play 
of  the  hand  and  arms.  He  read  as  an  orator 
spdhks,  with  his  whole  body.  It  is  true  that  there 
was  a kind  of  disappointment  with  some  persons. 
But  they  perhaps  hardly  knew  what  to  expect. 
Gradually,  although  the  room  was  always  full,  it 
became  almost  a fashion  to  admire,  or  even  to  like, 
the  reading  with  great  reservation.  Thou  de- 
lightful woman ! wholly  nameless  to  this  Easy 
Chair,  who  didst  every  time  hear,  and  more  heart- 
ily enjoy,  and  more  rapturously  praise  than  any 
other  hearer,  wast  almost  the  sole,  utter,  and 
uncompromising  adherent. 

Meanwhile  there  were  no  interesting  and  ex- 
citing personal  reports  about  Mr.  Dickens.  He 
was  not  said  to  have  said  this,  nor  understood  to 
have  intimated  that ; but  Rumor  and  Mrs.  Grun- 
dy were  both  checkmated.  Whether  he  had  re- 
vised his  opinions — whether  he  w ere  surprised  by 
the  changes  he  found — whether  he  had  any  view's 
or  emotions  whatsoever,  nobody  knew.  At  the 
appointed  hour,  in  whatever  city  the  quaint  little 
table  was  set  up,  the  brisk,  gray-headed  gentle- 
man, in  full  evening  costume,  moved  rapidly  to 
his  place,  and  began  at  once.  He  was  here  as  a 
reader,  not  as  a distinguished  author,  not  as  one 
of  the  most  famous  men  of  the  time — not  as  any 
thing  but  a reader.  But,  after  all,  was  the  uni- 
versal feeling  among  the  most  intelligent — after 
all,  he  is  a great  author ; he  is  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  of  living  men  ; he  comes  under  pecul- 
iar circumstances ; it  is  but  fair  to  him  and  to 
ourselves  that  he  should  have  the  opportunity  of 
speaking  as  a man  to  his  friends  and  lovers  in 
America.  Out  of  some  such  feeling  grew  the 
Press  dinner.  Perhaps  it  w'ould  have  been  bet- 
ter had  it  been  a feast  not  of  one  department  of 
Letters  only,  but  of  the  whole  guild  of  Letters  and 
Art,  as  it  wras  in  England.  It  was  a misfortune 
also,  excellent  and  efficient  as  the  Chairman  un- 
questionably was,  that  Mr.  Bryant,  who  is  at 
once  the  patriarch  of  the  technical  press  and  of 
our  literature,  did  not  preside.  But  every  cir- 
cumstance can  not  always  be  propitious,  and  Mr. 
Greeley  is  more  distinctively  and  exclusively  a 
journalist  than  Mr.  Bryant. 

So  the  feast  was  spread,  and  the  guests  assem- 
bled in  the  pleasant  Delmonico  parlors,  on  a cer- 
tain Saturday  afternoon  in  April  They  came 


from  ever^  quarter,  and  although  some  of  the 
most  eminent  and  familiar  faces  of  the  New  York 
Press  were  conspicuously  absent,  it  was  a veiy 
large,  and  doubtless  a very  fair,  representation  of 
the  Press  of  the  country.  But  what  mingled 
consternation  and  amusement  when  the  whisper 
w ent  swiftly  round  that  perhaps  after  all  the  guest 
of  guests  could  not  come ! There  was*  gout  in 
the  way.  His  foot  wras  upon  a sofa,  and  he  w’as 
wincing  with  the  horrible  agony  of  the  terrible 
torture.  But  those  who  were  jealous  of  the  good 
repute  of  Mr.  Dickens  in  the  Press  and  among 
the  people,  knew  that  to  disappoint  such  a com- 
pany upon  such  an  occasion  would  be  a catas- 
trophe. It  would  send  him  out  of  the  country 
amidst  a volley  of  squibs  and  gibes  which  it  w’as 
intolerable  so  much  as  to  think  of.  He  must 
come,  poor  man ! If  he  has  to  be  brought  upon 
a litter,  he  must  not  stay  away. 

There  was  something  inexpressibly  comical  in 
thinking  of  the  company  gravely  sitting  down  to 
a dinner  in  honor  of  a guest  w ho  w'as  not  present. 
It  would  be  carrying  our  favorite  homage  of  din- 
ner to  a ludicrous  extreme.  And  the  speeches ! 
Should  they  all  be  delivered,  solemnly,  as  if  he 
were  present  ? Should  the  ovation  continue  in  a 
purely  perfunctory  manner  ? The  extremity  w’as 
so  absurd  that  but  one  course  was  conceivable ; 
Mr.  Dickens  must  come.  And  he  came.  With 
evident  pain,  and  leaning  upon  a cane,  and  hold- 
ing the  benevolent  arm  of  Mr.  Greeley,  he  passed 
through  the  throng  of  guests  while  the  band 
played  softly  into  the  dining-hall.  Then  came 
the  banquet  ; ample,  savory,  satisfactory.  If  the 
timballes  a la  Dickens  w ere  too  slight  for  a vigor- 
ous appetite,  it  could  console  itself  with  the 
agneau  Jarci  a la  Waltei • Scott , or  the  tooth- 
some cotefettes  a la  Fenimore  Cooper.  But 
gustatory  ecstasy  was  touched  in  soupirs  a la 
Mantilini.  That  w'as  a stroke  that  revealed  the 
genius  of  Delmonico. 

How  quaintly  and  fitly  the  Chairman  spoke  has 
been  faithfully  recorded ; and  when  the  weaving  of 
napkins  and  the  thundering  roar  of  applause  that 
greeted  the  rising  of  Mr.  Dickens  had  died  away, 
how  simply  and  frankly  and  nobly  and  generous- 
ly and  characteristically  he  spoke  is  long  since 
familiar  to  all  readers.  Without  disclaiming  his 
earlier  impressions,  or  professing  repentance  for 
them,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  was  only 
natural  that  there  should  have  been  changes  in 
himself  during  twenty-five  years,  and  certain  ex- 
treme impressions  to  correct ; and  then  he  said 
something  which  it  is  agreeable  to  perpetuate  in 
the  pages  of  a Magazine  in  which  almost  all  of  his 
later  works  have  first  appeared  in  this  country* : 

“ But  what  I have  Intended,  what  I have  resolved 
upon  (and  this  is  the  confidence  I seek  to  place  in 
you),  is,  on  my  return  to  England,  in  my  own  English 
journal,  man  rally,  promptly,  plainly,  in  ray  ow  n per- 
son, to  bear,  for  the  behoof  of  my  countrymen,  such 
testimony  to  the  gigantic  changes  In  this  country  as 
I have  hinted  at  to-night.  [Applause.]  Also,  to  re- 
cord that  w'herever  I have  been,  in  the  smallest  places 
equally  with  the  largest,  I have  been  received  with  un- 
surpassable politeness,  delicacy,  sweet  temper,  hospi- 
tality and  consideration,  and  with  unsurpassable  re- 
spect for  the  privacy  daily  enforced  upon  me  by  the 
nature  of  my  avocation  here  and  the  state  of  my 
health.  [Applause.]  This  testimony,  so  long  as  I 
live,  and  so  long  as  my  descendants  nave  any  legal 
right  in  my  books,  I shall  cause  to  be  republished,  as 
an  appendix  to  every  copy  of  those  two  books  of  mine 
I in  which  I have  referred  to  America.  [Tumultuous  ap- 
plause.] And  this  I will  do  and  cause  to  be  done,  not  in 
l mere  love  and  thankfulness,  but  because  I regard  it  as 
I an  act  of  plain  justice  and  honor.  [Bravo,  and  cheers.]” 
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Two  evenings  afterward  he  read  ftr  the  last 
time  in  America.  The  little  tabltf  was  deco- 
rated with  flowers  from  friendly  hands  unseen. 
“ I kiss  the  fair  hands  unseen  which  have  cov- 
ered my  table  with  these  beautiful  flowers,”  he 
said  in  Boston  as  he  came  to  his  place  for  his 
last  reading  there.  The  night  was  very  rainy, 
but  the  Crowd  was  enormous,  and  certainly  there 
was  never  a more  courteous  .crowd  collected.  A 
little  printed  notice  apprised  the  audience  that 
Mr.  Dickens  was  not  well,  and  when  he  ap- 
peared, not  stepping  briskly  forward,  but  lean- 
ing upon  the  arm  of  a friend,  and  raising  his 
foot  and  resting  it  in  a low  soft  chair  while  he 
read,  the  natural  sadness  of  the  occasion  was 
deepened.  It  overhung  the  whole  evening.  De- 
spite the  genial  spirit  with  which  he  read,  it  per- 
vaded the  reading.  A great,  wise,  noble  teacher 
stood  before  us,  whom  the  w hole  English-speak- 
ing w’orld  knew  and  honored  and  loved ; whose 
genius  had  made  him  a personal  friend,  and  who 
in  a few  moments  would  say  farewell  forever.  At 
last,  with  a trembling  voice,  he  said  it.  The  great 
audience  sat  profoundly  silent,  and  when  he  had 
spoken  rose  and  wpved  hats  and  handkerchiefs 


and  shouted ; and  many  a heart  ached  and  many 
an  eye  was  moist  as  Charles  Dickens  slow  ly  and 
painfully  moved  away,  to  be  seen  and  heard  by 
us  no  more. 


We  commend  the  belligerent  spirit  of  the 
Shakespearian  gentleman  who  was  nervously 
anxious  to  know  whether  another  gentleman  bit 
his  thumb  at  him  to  a certain  friend  w ho  speaks 
of  the  Easy  Chair  as  “ apologizing  to  an  Ala- 
bama rebel.  ” To  the  complaint  of  a reader  that 
an  article  hurt  his  feelings  the  Easy  Chair,  in  no 
unkind  spirit,  for  it  is  not  conscious  of  any,  ex- 
horted him  to  bear  it  as  well  as  he  could,  for  it  is 
inevitable.  Perhaps,  however,  the  friendly  cen- 
sor w ould  have  been  more  pleased  had  the  Easy 
Chair  replied:  “Good  fenough  for  you,  you 
scoundrelly  villain!”  Tastes  differ.  *A  gentle- 
man whose  food  is  habitually  spiced  with  Cay- 
enne pepper  and  curry,  finds  nothing  palatable 
if  it  be  not  hot.  But,  with  the  compliments  of 
the  pleasant  season,  the  Easy  Chair  assures  his 
friend  that  candor  is  not  cowardice,  and  that 
“ domn-your-eyes”  does  not  make  No  any  more 
no. 
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UNITED  STATES. 

/^"\UR  Recorjl  closes  on  the  28th  of  April.  The 
Vy  main  topic  of  interest  is  the  trial  of  the 
President  before  the  Senate  upon  the  impeach- 
ment presented  by  the  House  of  Representatives ; 
and  to  this  we  devote  the  greater  portion  of  our 
space. 

THE  IMPEACHMENT. 

The  trial  began,  as  appointed,  on  Monday, 
March  30.  There  being  27  States  now  repre- 
sented, there  are  54  {Senators,  who  constitute  the 
Court,  presided  over  by 

Chief  Justice  Salmon  P.  Chase,  of  Ohio. 

Skxatokb:  California,  Cole,  Conness.— Connection t, 
Dixon,  Ferry.— Delaware,  Bayard,  Saulsbnry.— Indi- 
ana, Hendricks,  Morton. — Illinois , Trumbull,  Yates. — 
Iowa , Grimes,  Harlan.— Kansas  Pomeroy,  Ross.—  Ken- 
tucky, Davis,  M‘Crcery.— Maim,  Fessenden,  Morrill 
(Lot  M Maryland,  Johnson,  Vickers. — Massachu- 
setts,  Sumner,  Vfalsou.— Michigan,  Chandler,  Howard. 
— Minnesota , Norton,  Ramsay. — Missouri , Drake,  Hen- 
derson.— Nebraska,  Thayer,  Tipton.  — Nevada,  Nye, 
Stewart.— New  Hampshire.  Cragm,  Patterson  (J.  W.). 
— New  Jersey , Cattcll,  Frelinghuysen.  — New  York, 
Conklin,  Morgan.— Ohio,  Sherman,  Wade.— Oregon 
Corbett,  Williams.— Pennsylvania,  Buckalew,  Cam-, 
eron.—  Rhode  Island , Anthony,  Sprague.— Tennessee, 
Fowler,  Patterson  (David). — Vermont  ' Edmunds,  Mor- 
rill (J.  S.).-JTesf  Virginia,  Van  Winkle,  Willey.—  Wis- 
consin, Doolittle,  Howe. 

Manamrs  for  the  Prosecutum:  Messrs.  Bingham, 
Boutwell,  Butler,  Logan,  Stevens,  Williams,  Wfison. 

Counsel  for  the  President:  Messrs.  Curtis,  Evarts, 
Groesbeck,  Nelson,  Stanbery. 

The  following  is  the  order  of  procedure : The 
Senate  convenes  at  1 1 or  12  o’clock,  and  is  called 
to  order  by  the  President  of  that  body,  who,  after 
prayers,  leaves  the  chair,  which  is  assumed  by 
the  Chief  Justice,  w ho  w'ears  his  official  robes. 
The  prosecution  has  been  mainly  conducted  by 
Mr.  Butler,  who  made  the  opening  speech,  ex- 
amined the  witnesses,  and  in  conjunction  with 
others  argued  the  points  of  law  which  came  up. 
The  defense,  during  the  early  part  of  the  trial, 


was  mainly  conducted  by  Mr.  Stanbery,  who 
had  resigned  the  office  of  Attorney-General  for 
this  purpose,  but  being  taken  suddenly  ill,  Mr. 
Evarts  took  his  place.  According  to  the  rule  at 
first  adopted  the  trial  was  to  be  opened  by  one 
counsel  on  each  side,  and  summed  up  bv  two  on 
each  side ; but  this  rule  was  subsequently  modi- 
fied so  as  to  allow'  as  many  of  the  managers  and 
counsel  as  chose  to  sum  up,  either  orally  or  by 
filing  mitten  arguments. 

THE  PROSECUTION. 

The  w'hole  of  the  first  day  (March  30)  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  opening  speech  of  Mr.  Butler. 
After  touching  upon  the  importance  of  the  case, 
and  the  wisdom  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion in  providing  for  its  possible  occurrence,  he 
laid  down  the  following  proposition,  supporting 
it  by  a copious  array  of  authorities  and  prece- 
dents : 

“ Wc  define,  therefore,  an  impeachable  high  crime 
or  misdemeanor  to  be  one,  in  its  nature  or  conse- 
qnenees,  subversive  of  some  fundamental  or  essential 
principle  of  government,  or  highly  prejudicial  to  the 
public  interest,  and  this  may  consist  of  a violation 
of  the  Constitution,  of  law',  of  an  official  oath,  or  of 
duty,  by  an  act  committed  or  omitted,  or,  without  vio- 
lating a positive  law,  by  the  abuse  of  discretionary 
powers  from  improper  motives,  or  for  any  improper 
purpose.” 

He  then  proceeded  to  discuss  the  nature  and 
functions  of  the  tribunal  before  which  the  trial  is 
held.  He  asked:  “Is  this  proceeding  a trial, 
as  that  term  is  understood,  so  far  as  relates  to 
the  rights  and  duties  of  a court  and  jury  upon  an 
indictment  for  crime  ? Is  it  not  rather  more  in 
the  nature  of  an  inquest?”  The  Constitution, 
he  urged,  “seems  to  have  determined  it  to  be 
the  latter,  because  under  its  provisions  the  right 
to  retain  and  hold  office  is  the  only  subject  to  be 
finally  adjudicated ; all  preiiminaiy  inquiry  being 
carried  on  solely  to  determine  that  question,  and 
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that  alone.”  He  then  proceeded  to  argne  that 
this  body  now  sitting  to  determine  the  accusation 
is  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  not  a 
court.  This  question  is  of  consequence,  he  ar- 
gued, because  in  the  latter  case  it  would  be 
bound  by  the  rules  and  precedents  of  common- 
law  statutes;  the  members  of  the  court  would 
be  liable  to  challenge  on  many  grounds  ; and  the 
accused  might  claim  that  he  could  only  be  con- 
victed when  the  evidence  makes  the  fact  clear 
beyond  reasonable  doubt,  instead  of  by  a pre- 
ponderance of  the  evidence.  The  fact  that  in 
this  case  the  Chief  J ustice  presides,  it  was  argued, 
does  not  constitute  the  Senate  thus  acting  a 
court ; for  in  all  coses  of  impeachment,  save  that 
of  the  President,  its  regular  presiding  officer  pre- 
sides. Moreover,  the  procedures  have  no  analogy 
to  those  of  an  ordinary  court  of  justice.  The  ac- 
cused merely  receives  a notice  of  the  case  pend- 
ing pgainst  him;  he  is  not  required  to  appear 
personally,  and  the  case  will  go  on  without  his 
presence.  Mr.  Butler  thus  summed  up  his  posi- 
tion in  this  regard : 

“A  constitutional  tribunal  solely,  you»ar©  bound 
by  no  law,  either  statute  or  common,  which  may  limit 
your  constitutional  prerogative.  You  consult  no  prec- 
edents save  those  of  the  law  and  cnstom  of  parlia- 
mentary bodies.  You  are  a law  unto  yourselves, 
bound  only  by  the  natural  principles  of  equity  ana 
justice,  and  that  talus  populi  suprema  eet  lex . 

Mr.  Butler  then  proceeded  to  consider  the  ar- 
ticles of  impeachment.  The  first  eight,  he  says, 
“set  out  in  several  distinct  forms  the  acts  of  the 
President  in  removing  Mr.  Stanton  and  appoint- 
ing General  Thomas,  differing  in  legal  effect  in 
the  purposes  for  which  and  the  intent  with  w hich 
either  or  both  of  the  acts  were  done,  and  the 
legal  duties  and  rights  infringed,  and  the  Acts 
of  Congress  violated  in  so  doing.  ’’  In  respect  to 
all  of  these  articles,  Mr.  Butler  says,  referring  to 
his  former  definition  of  what  constituted  an  im- 
peachable high  crime : 

“ All  the  articles  allege  these  acts  to  be  in  contra- 
vention of  his  oath  of  office,  and  In  disregard  of  the 
duties  thereof.  If  they  are  so,  however,  the  President 
might  have  the  power  to  do  them  under  the  law;  still, 
being  so  done,  they  are  acts  of  official  misconduct, 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  impeachable.  The  President 
has  the  legal  pow  er  to  do  many  acts  which,  if  done  in 
disregard  of  his  duty,  or  for  improper  purposes,  theu 
the  exercise  of  that  power  is  an  official  misdemeanor. 
For  example,  ho  has  the  power  of  pardortf  if  exer- 
cised in  a given  case  for  a corrupt  motive,  as  for  the 
payment  or  money,  or  wantonly  pardoning  all  crimin- 
als, it  would  be  a misdemeanor.” 

Mr.  Butler  affirmed  that  every  fact  charged  in 
the  first  article,  and  substantially  in  the  seven 
following,  is  admitted  in  the  reply  of  the  Presi- 
dent ; and  also  that  the  general  intent  to  set 
aside  the  Tenure-of-Office  Act  is  therein  ad- 
mitted and  justified.  He  then  proceeded  to 
discuss  the  whole  question  of  the  power  of  the 
President  for  removals  from  office,  and  especial- 
ly his  claim  that  this  power  wras  imposed  upon 
die  President  by  the  Constitution,  and  that  it 
could  not  be  taken  from  him,  or  be  vested  joint- 
ly in  him  and  the  Senate,  partly  or  in  whole. 
This,  Mr.  Butler  affirmed,  was  the  real  question 
at  issue  before  the  Senate  and  the  American 
people.  He  said : 

“Has  the  President,  under  Ibc  Constitution,  the 
more  than  royal  prerogative  at  will  to  remove  from  i 
office  or  to  suspend  from  office  all  executive  officers 
of  the  United  States,  either  civil,  military,  or  naval,  j 
and  to  fill  the  vacancies,  without  any  restraint  what-  j 
ever,  or  possibility  of  restraint  by  the  Senate  or  by  I 


Congress,  through  laws  duly  enacted  ? Tbe  House  of 
Representatives,  in  behalf  of  the  people,  join  issue  by 
affirming  that  the  exercise  of  such  powers  is  a high 
misdemeanor  in  office.  If  the  affirmative  is  main- 
tained by  the  respondent,  then,  so  far  as  the  first 
eight  articles  are  concerned  — unless  such  corrupt 
purposes  are  shown  as  will  of  themselves  make  tne 
exercise  of  a legal  power  a crime— the  respondent 
must  go,  and  ought  to  go,  quit  and  free.” 

This  point  as  to  the  legal  right  of  the  President 
to  make  removals  from  office,  which  constitutes 
the  real  burden  of  the  articles  of  impeachment, 
was  argaed  at  length.  Mr.  Butler  assumed  that 
the  Senate,  by  whom,  in  conjunction  with  the 
House,  the  Tenure-of-Office  Act  had  been 
passed  over  the  veto  of  the  President,  would 
maintain  the  law  to  be  constitutional.  The 
turning-point  was  wrhether  the  special  case  of 
the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton  came  within  the 
provisions  of  this  law.  This  rested  upon  the 
proviso  of  that  law  that 

“The  Secretaries  shall  hold  their  office  during  the 
term  of  the  President  by  whom  they  may  have  oeen 
appointed,  and  for  one  month  thereafter,  subject  to 
removal  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.” 

The  extended  argument  upon  this  point,  made 
by  Mr.  Butler,  was  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Stanton 
having  been  appointed  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  whose 
term  of  office  reached  to  the  4th  of  March,  1869, 
that  of  Mr.  Stanton  existed  until  a month  later,  un- 
less he  was  previously  removed  by  the  concurrent 
action  of  the  President  and  Senate.  The  point 
of  the  argument  is,  that  Mr.  Johnson  is  merely 
serving  out  the  balance  of  the  term  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, cut  short  by  his  assassination,  so  that  the 
Cabinet  officers  appointed  by  Mr.  Lincoln  held 
their  places,  by  this  very  proviso,  during  that  term 
and  for  a month  thereafter.  For,  he  argued, 
if  Mr.  Johnson  was  not  merely  serving  out  the 
balance  of  Mr.  Lincoln’s  term,  then  he  is  entitled 
to  the  office  of  President  for  four  full  years,  that 
being  the  period  for  which  a President  is  elect- 
ed. If,  continues  the  argument,  Mr.  Stanton’# 
commission  was  vacated  by  the  Tenure-of-Office 
Act,  it  ceased  on  the  4th  of  April,  1865;  or,  if 
the  Act  had  no  retroactive  effect,  still,  if  Mr. 
Stanton  held  office  merely  under  his  commis- 
sion from  Mr.  Lincoln,  then  his  functions  would 
have  ceased  upon  the  passage  of  the  bill,  March 
2,  1867 ; and  consequently  Mr.  Johnson,  in 
“employing”  him  after  that  date  as  Secre- 
tary of  War,  was  guilty  of  a high  misdemean- 
or, which  would  give  ground  for  a new  article 
of  impeachment. 

After  justifying  the  course  of  Mr.  Stanton  in 
holding  on  to  the  secretaryship  in  opposition  to 
the  wish  of  the  President,  on  the  ground  that 
“ to  desert  it  now  would  be  to  imitate  the  treach- 
ery of  his  accidental  chief,”  Mr.  Butler  proceed- 
ed to  discuss  the  reasons  assigned  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  answer  to  the  articles  of  impeachment 
for  the  attempt  to  remove  Mr.  Stanton.  These, 
in  substance,  were  that  the  President  believed 
the  Tenure-of-Office  Act  was  unconstitutional, 
and  therefore  void  and  of  no  effect,  and  that  he 
had  the  right  to  remove  him  and  appoint  another 
person  in  his  place.  Mr.  Butler  urged  that  in 
all  of  these  proceedings  the  President  professed 
to  act  upon  the  assumption  that  the  Act  was  valid, 
and  that  his  action  was  in  accordance  with  its  pro- 
visions. He  then  went  on  to  charge  that  the  ap- 
pointment of  General  Thomas  as  Secretary  of 
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War  ad  interim  was  a separate  violation  of  law. 
By  the  Act  of  February  20, 1863,  which  repealed 
all  previous  laws  inconsistent  with  it,  the  Presi- 
dent was  authorized,  in  case  of  the  “ death,  res- 
ignation, absence  from  the  seat  of  Government,  or 
sickness  of  the  head  of  an  executive  department,  ” 
or  in  any  other  case  where  these  officers  could  not 
perform  their  respective  duties,  to  appoint  the 
head  of  any  other  executive  department  to  fulfill 
the  duties  of  the  office  ‘‘until  a successor  be  ap- 
pointed, or  until  such  absence  or  disability  shall 
cease.”  Now*,  urged  Mr.  Butler,  at  the  time  of 
the  appointment  of  General  Thomas  as  Secretary 
of  War  ad  interim , Mr.  Stanton  “had  neither 
died  nor  resigned,  was  not  sick  nor  absent,”  and 
consequently  General  Thomas,  not  being  the  head 
of  a department,  but  only  of  a bureau  of  one  of 
them,  was  not  eligible  to  this  appointment,  and 
that  therefore  his  appointment  was  illegal  and 
void. 

The  ninth  article  of  impeachment,  wherein  the 
President  is  charged  with  endeavoring  to  induce 
General  Emory  to  take  orders  directly  from  him- 
self, is  dealt  with  in  a rather  slight  manner.  Mr. 
Butler  says,  “If  the  transaction  set  forth  in  this 
article  stood  alone,  we  might  well  admit  that 
doubts  might  arise  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the 
proof;”  but,  he  adds,  “the  surroundings  are  so 
pointed  and  significant  as  to  leave  no  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  an  impartial  man  as  to  the  intents  and 
purposes  of  the  President;”  these  intents  being, 
according  to  Mr.  Butler,  “to  induce  General 
Emory  to  take  orders  directly  from  himself,  and 
thus  to  hinder  the  execution  of  the  Civil  Tenure 
Act,  and  to  prevent  Mr.  Stanton  from  holding 
his  office  of  Secretary  of  War.” 

As  to  the  tenth  article  of  impeachment,  based 
upon  various  speeches  of  the  President,  Mr.  But- 
ler undertook  to  show'  that  the  reports  of  these 
speeches  as  given  in  the  article  were  substantial- 
ly correct ; and  accepted  the  issue  made  there- 
upon as  to  whether  they  are  “decent  and  becom- 
ing the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  do 
not  tend  to  bring  the  office  into  ridicule  and  dis- 
grace.” After  having  commented  upon  the  elev- 
enth and  closing  article,  which  charges  the  Pres- 
ident with  having  denied  the  authority  of  the 
Thirty-ninth  Congress,  except  so  far  as  its  acts 
were  approved  by  him,  Mr.  Butler  summed  up 
the  purport  of  the  articles  of  impeachment  in  these 
words : 

c,The  acts  set  out  in  the  first  eight  articles  are  hut 
the  culmination  of  a series  of  wrongs,  malfeasances, 
and  usurpations  committed  by  the  respondent,  and 
therefore  need  to  be  examined  in  the  light  of  his  pre- 
cedent and  concomitant  acts  to  grasp  their  scope  and 
design.  The  last  three  articles  presented  show  the 
perversity  and  malignity  with  which  he  acted,  so  that 
the  man  as  he  is  known  may  be  clearly  spread  upon 
record,  to  be  eeen  and  known  of  all  men  hereafter 

We  have  presented  the  facts  in  the  constitutional 

manner ; we  have  brought  the  criminal  to  your  bar, 
and  demand  judgment  for  his  so  great  crimes.11 

The  remainder  of  Monday  and  a portion  of  the 
following  day  w ere  devoted  to  the  presentation  of 
documentary  evidence  as  to  the  proceedings  in- 
volved in  the  order  for  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stan- 
ton and  the  appointment  of  General  Thomas. 
The  prosecution  then  introduced  witnesses  to 
testily  to  the  interviews  between  Mr.  Stanton 
and  General  Thomas.  They  then  brought  for- 
ward a witness  to  show  that  General  Thomas  bad 
avowed  his  determination  to  take  forcible  pos- 
session of  the  War  Office.  To  this  Mr.  Stan- 


bery  for  the  defense  objected.  The  Chief  Justice 
decided  the  testimony  to  be  admissible.  There- 
upon Senator  Drake  took  exception  to  the  rul- 
ing, on  the  ground  that  this  question  should  be 
decided  by  the  Senate,  not  by  the  presiding  of- 
ficer. The  Chief  Justice  averred  that  in  his 
judgment  it  w'as  his  duty  to  decide  in  the  first 
instance  upon  any  question  of  evidence,  and  then' 
if  any.  Senator  desired,  to  submit  the  decision  to 
the  Senate.  Upon  this  objection  and  appeal 
arose  the  first  conflict  in  the  Senate  as  to  the 
powers  of  its  presiding  officer.  Mr.  Butler  ar- 
gued at  length  in  favor  of  the  exception.  A1 
though  in  this  case  the  decision  was  in  favor  of 
the  prosecution,  he  objected  to  the  power  of  the 
presiding  officer  to  make  it.  This  point  wras  ar- 
gued at  length  by  the  Managers  for  the  Impeach- 
ment, who  denied  the  right  of  the  Chief  Justice 
to  make  such  decision.  It  was  then  moved  that 
the  Senate  retire  for  private  consultation  on  this 
point.  There  was  a tie  vote,  25  ayes  and  25 
nays.  The  Chief  Justice  gave  his  casting  vote 
in  favor  of  the  motion  for  consultation.  The 
Senate  bra  vote  of  31  to  19  sustained  the  Chief 
Justice,  deciding  that  “ the  presiding  officer  may 
rule  on  all  questions  of  evidence  and  on  incident- 
al questions,  which  decision  will  stand  as  the 
judgment  of  the  Senate  for  decision,  or  he  may 
at  his  option  in  the  first  instance  submit  any  such 
question  to  a vote  of  the  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate.” In  the  further  progress  of  the  trial  the 
Chief  Justice  in  most  important  cases  submitted 
the  question  directly  to  the  Senate,  without  him- 
self giving  any  decision.  Next  morning  (April 
1)  Mr.  Sumner  offered  a resolution  to  the  effect 
that  the  Chief  Justice,  in  giving  a casting  vote, 
“acted  without  authority  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.”  This  wTas  negatived  by  a 
vote  of  27  to  21  ; thus  deciding  that  the  presid- 
ing officer  had  the  right  to  give  a casting  vote. 
The  witness  (Mr.  Burleigh,  Delegate  from  Dako- 
ta) who  had  been  called  to  prove  declarations  of 
General  Thomas  was  then  asked  whether,  at  an 
interview  between  them,  General  Thomas  had 
said  any  thing  as  “ to  the  means  by  which  he  in- 
tended to  obtain,  or  was  directed  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  obtain,  possession  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment.” To  this  question  Mr.  Stanbcry  object- 
ed, on  ^e  ground  that  any  statements  made  by 
General  Thomas  could  not  be  used  as  evidence 
against  the  President.  Messrs.  Butler  and  Bing- 
ham argued  that  the  testimony  was  admissible, 
on  the  ground  that  there  w as,  as  charged,  a con- 
spiracy between  the  President  and  General  Thom- 
as, and  that  the  acts  of  one  conspirator  w ere  bind- 
ing upon  the  other;  and  also  that  in  these  acts 
General  Thomas  w'as  the  agent  of  the  President. 
The  Senate,  by  39  to  1 1 , decided  that  the  ques- 
tion was  admissible.  Mr.  Burleigh  thereupon 
testified  substantially  that  General  Thomas  in- 
formed him  that  he  had  been  directed  by  the 
President  to  take  possession  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment ; that  he  was  bound  to  obey  his  superior 
officer ; that  if  Mr.  Stanton  objected  he  should 
use  force,  and  if  he  bolted  the  doors  they  w'ould 
be  broken  down.  The  witness  was  then  asked 
whether  he  had  heard  General  Thomas  make  any 
statement  to  the  clerks  of  the  War  Office  to  the 
effect  that  when  he  came  into  control  he  would 
| relax  or  rescind  the  rules  of  Mr.  Stanton.  To 
this  question  objection  was  made  by  the  counsel 
I of  the  President  on  the  ground  of  irrelevancy. 
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The  Chief  Justice  was  of  opinion  that  the  ques- 
tion was  not  admissible;  but  if  any  Senator  de- 
manded, he  would  submit  to  the  Senate  whether 
it  should  be  asked.  The  demand  having  been 
made,  the  Senate,  by  a vote  of  28  to  22,  allowed 
the  question  to  be  put.  Whereupon  Mr.  Bur- 
leigh testified  that  General  Thomas,  in  his  pres- 
ence, called  before  him  the  heads  of  the  divi- 
sions, and  told  them  that  the  rules  laid  down  by 
Mr.  Stanton  were  arbitrary,  and  that  he  should 
relax  them ; that  he  should  not  hold  them  strict- 
ly to  their  letters  of  instruction,  but  should  con- 
sider them  as  gentlemen  who  would  do  their  duty 
— that  they  could  come  in  or  go  out  when  they 
chose.  Mr.  Burleigh  further  testified  that  sub- 
sequently General  Thomas  had  said  to  him  that 
the  only  thing  which  prevented  him  from  taking 
possession  of  the  War  Department  was  his  arrest 
by  the  United  States  Marshal.  Other  witnesses 
were  called  to  prove  the  declarations  of  General 
Thomas.  Mr.  Wilkeson  testified  that  General 
Thomas  said  to  him  that  he  should  demand  pos- 
session of  the  War  Department,  and  in  case  Mr. 
Stanton  should  refuse  to  give  it  up  he  should  call 
upon  General  Grant  for  a sufficient  force  to  en- 
able him  to  do  so,  and  he  dWl  not  see  how  this 
could  be  refused.  Mr.  Karsener,  of  Delaware, 
testified  that  he  saw  General  Thomas  at  the  Pres- 
ident’s House ; told  him  that  Delaware,  of  which 
State  General  Thomas  is  a citizen,  expected  him 
to  stand  firm ; to  which  General  Thomas  replied, 
that  he  was  standing  firm;  that  he  would  not 
disappoint  his  friends ; but  that  in  a few  days  he 
would  “kick  that  fellow  out,”  meaning,  as  the 
witness  supposed,  Mr.  Stanton. 

Thursday,  April  2. ---Various  witnesses  were 
introduced  to  testify  to  the  occurrences  when 
General  Thomas  demanded  possession  of  the 
War  Department.  After  this  General  Emory 
was  called  to  testify  to  the  transactions  which 
form  the  ground  of  the  ninth  article  of  impeach- 
ment. His  testimony  was  to  the  effect  that  the 
President,  on  the  22d  of  February,  requested  him 
to  call ; that  upon  so  doing  the  President  asked 
respecting  any  changes  that  had  been  made  in  the 
disposition  of  the  troops  around  Washington ; that 
he  informed  the  President  that  no  important 
changes  had  been  made,  and  that  none  could  be 
made  without  an  Order  from  General  Grant,  as 
provided  for  in  an  order  founded  upon  a law 
sanctioned  by  the  President.  The  President  said 
that  this  law  was  unconstitutional ; Emory  replied 
that  the  President  had  approved  of  it,  and  that 
it  was  not  the  prerogative  of  the  officers  of  the 
army  to  decide  upon  the  constitutionality  of  a 
law,  and  in  that  opinion  he  was  justified  by  the 
opinion  of  eminent  counsel  ? and  thereupon  the 
conversation  ended. The  prosecution  then  en- 

deavored to  introduce  testimony  as  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Edmund  Cooper,  the  Private 
Secretary  of  the  President,  as  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  in  support  of  the  eighth  and 
eleventh  articles  of  impeachment,  which  charge 
the  President  with  an  unlawful  attempt  to  con- 
trol the  disposition  of  certain  public  funds.  This 
testimony,  by  a vote  of  27  to  22,  was  ruled  out. 
— The  prosecution  now,  in  support  of  the  tenth 
and  eleventh  article^  of  impeachment,  charging 
the  President  with  endeavoring  to  “ set  aside  the 
rightful  authority  of  Congress,”  offered  a tele- 
graphic dispatch  from  the  President  to  Mr.  Par- 
sons, at  that  time  (January  17,  1867)  Provisional 


Governor  of  Alabama,  of  which  the  following  is 
the  essential  part : 

14 1 do  not  believe  the  people  of  the  whole  coun- 
try will  sustain  any  set  of  individuals  in  the  at- 
tempt to  change  the  whole  character  of  our  govern- 
ment by  enabling  acts  in  this  way.  I believe, on  the 
contrary,  that  they  will  eventually  uphold  all  who 
have  patriotism  and  courage  to  stand  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  who  place  their  confidence  In  the  people. 
There  Bhould  be  no  faltering  on  the  part  of  those  who 
are  honest  in  their  determination  to  sustain  the  sev- 
eral co-ordinate  departments  of  the  government  in 
accordance  with  its  original  design." 

The  introduction  of  this  was  objected  to  by  the 
counsel  for  the  President,  but  admitted  by  the 
Senate,  the  vote  being  27  to  17. 

The  whole  of  Friday  and  a great  part  of  Satur- 
day (April  3 and  4)  were  occupied  in  the  exam- 
ination of  the  persons  who  reported  the  various 
speeches  of  the  President  which  form  the  basis 
of  the  tenth  article ; the  result  being  that  the  re- 
ports \fere  |fiown  to  be  either  substantially  or 
verbally  accurate.  Then,  after  some  testimony 
relating  to  the  forms  in  which  commissions  to 
office  were  made  out,  the  Managers  announced 
that  the  case  for  the  prosecution  w*as  substantially 
closed.  The  counsel  for  the  President  thereupon 
asked  that  three  working  days  should  be  granted 
them  to  prepare  for  the  defense.  This,  after 
some  discussion,  was  granted  by  the  Senate,  by 
a vote  of  87  to  9,  and  the  trial  was  adjourned  to 
Thursday,  April  9. 

THE  DEFENSE. 

The  opening  speech  for  the  defense,  occupying 
the  whole  of  Thursday  and  a part  of  Friday,  was 
made  by  Mr.  Curtis.  Reserving  fora  time  a rejoin- 
der to  Mr.  Butler's  argument  as  to  the  functions  of 
the  Senate  when  sitting  as  a Court  of  Impeach- 
ment, Mr.  Curtis  proceeded  to  a consideration  of 
the  articles  of  impeachment,  in  their  order,  his 
purpose  being  “ to  ascertain  in  the  first  place  what 
the  substantial  allegations  in  each  of  them  are; 
what  is  the  legal  proof  and  effect  of  these  allega- 
tions ; and  w hat  proof  is  necessary  to  be  adduced 
in  order  to  sustain  them.”  The  speech  is  sub- 
stantially an  elaboration  of  and  argument  for  the 
points  embraced  in  the  answer  of  the  President. 
The  main  stress  of  the  argument  related  to  the 
first  article,  which,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Curtis,  when 
stripped  of  all  technical  language,  amounts  ex- 
actly to  these  things : 

14  First,  that  the  order  set  out  In  the  article  for  the  re- 
moval of  Mr.  Stauton,  if  executed,  would  have  been  a 
violation  of  the  Tenure-of-Oflice  Act.  Second , that  it 
was  a violation  of  the  Tcmire-of-Office  Act.  Third, 
that  it  was  an  intentional  violation  of  the  Tenure-o£ 
Office  Act.  Fourth , that  it  was  in  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  Fifth,  that  it  was  in- 
tended by  the  President  to  be  so.  Or,  to  draw  all  these 
into  one  sentence,  which  I hope  may  be  intelligible 
and  clear  enough,  I suppose  the  substance  of  this  first 
article  is  that  the  order  for  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton 
was,  and  was  intended  to  be,  a violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  These  are  the  allega- 
tions which  it  is  necessary  for  the  honorable  Managers 
to  make  out  in  order  to  support  that  article." 

Mr.  Curtis  proceeded  to  argue  that  the  case  of 
Mr.  Stanton  did  not  come  within  the  provisions 
of  the  Tenure-of-Officc  Act,  being  expressly  ex- 
cepted by  the  proviso  that  Cabinet  officers  should 
hold  their  places  during  the  term  of  the  President 
by  whom  they  were  appointed,  and  for  one  month 
thereafter,  unless  removed  by  the  consent  of  the 
Senate.  Mr.  Stanton  was  appointed  by  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, whose  term  of  office  came  to  an  end  tyr  his 
death.  He  argued  at  length  against  the  propo- 
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sition  that  Mr.  Johnson  was  merely  serving  oat 
the  remainder  of  Mr.  Lincoln’s  term.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  exception,  he  said,  was  evident.  The 
Cabinet  officers  were  to  be  44  the  immediate  con- 
fidential assistants  of  the  President,  for  whose 
acts  he  was  to  be  responsible,  and  in  whom  he 
was  expected  to  repose  the  gravest  honor,  trust, 
and  confidence;  therefore  it  was  that  this  Act 
has  connected  the  tenure  of  office  of  these  officers 
with  that  of  the  President  by  whom  they  were 
appointed.  ” Mr.  Curtis  gave  a new  interpreta- 
tion to  that  clause  in  the  Constitution  which  pre- 
scribes that  the  President  “ may  require  the  opin- 
ion in  writing  of  the  principal  officer  in  each  of 
the  executive  departments  upon  any  subject  re- 
lating to  the  duties  of  their  several  offices.”  He 
understood  that  the  word  “their”  included  the 
President ; so  that  he  might  call  upon  Cabinet 
officers  for  advice  “ relating  to  the  duties  of  the 
office  of  these  principal  officers,  or  relatiii£  to  the 
duties  of  the  President  himself.”  This,  at  least, 
he  affirmed,  had  been  the  practical  interpretation 
put  upon  this  clause  from  the  beginning.  To  con- 
firm his  position  as  to  the  intent  of  the  Tenure- 
of-Office  Act  in  this  respect,  Mr.  Curtis  quoted 
from  speeches  made  in  both  Houses  at  the  time 
when  the  Act  was  passed.  Thus,  Senator  Sher- 
man said  that  the  Act,  as  passed — 

“Would  not  prevent  the  present  President  from  re- 
moving the  Secretary  of  war,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  or  the  Secretary  of  State  ; and  if  I supposed 
that  either  of  these  gentlemen  was  so  wanting  in  man- 
hood, in  honor,  as  to  hold  his  place  after  the  politest 
intimation  from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
that  his  services  were  no  longer  needed,  I certainly, 
as  a Senator,  would  consent  to  his  removal  at  any 
time ; and  so  would  w'e  all.” 

Mr.  Curtis  proceeded  to  argue  that  there  was 
really  no  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton ; he  still  held 
his  place,  and  so  there  was  “no  case  of  removal 
within  the  statute,  and  therefore  no  case  of  vio- 
lation by  removal.”  But  if  the  Senate  should 
hold  that  the  order  for  removal  was  in  effect  a 
removal,  then,  unless  the  Tenure-of-Office  Act 
gave  Mr.  Stanton  a tenure  of  office,  this  removal 
would  not  have  been  contrary  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Act.  He  proceeded  to  argue  that  there 
was  room  for  grave  doubt  whether  Mr.  Stanton’s 
case  came  within  the  provisions  of  the  Tcnure-of- 
Office  Act  ; and  that  the  President,  upon  due 
consideration,  and  haring  taken  the  best  advice 
within  his  power,  considering  that  it  did  not,  and 
acting  accordingly,  did  not,  even  if  he  was  mis- 
taken, commit  an  act  “so  willful  and  wrong  that 
it  can  be  justly  and  properly,  and  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  prosecution,  termed  a high  misde- 
meanor. ” He  argued  at  length  that  the  view  of 
the  President  was  the  correct  one,  and  that  “ the 
Senate  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  re- 
moval of  Mr.  Stanton,  whether  the  Senate  was  in 
session  or  not.” 

Mr.  Curtis  then  went  on  to  urge  that  the  Presi- 
dent, t>eing  sworn  to  take  care  that  the  laws  be 
faithfully  executed,  must  carry  out  any  law,  even 
though  passed  over  his  veto,  except  in  cases 
where  a law  which  he  believed  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional has  cut  off  a power  confided  to  him,  and 
in  regard  to  w hich  he  alone  could  make  an  isstte 
which  w ould  bring  the  matter  before  a court  so 
as  to  cause  “a  judicial  decision  to  come  between 
the  two  branches  of  the  Government  to  see 
which  of  them  is  right.”  This,  said  he,  is  what 
the  President  has  done.  This  argument,  in  ef- 


fect, was  an  answer  to  the  first  eight  articles  of 
impeachmmit. 

The  ninth  article,  charging  the  President  with 
endeavoring  to  induce  General  Emory  to  violate 
the  law  by  receiving  orders  directly  from  him, 
was  very  briefly  touched  upon;  it  being  main- 
tained that,  as  shown  by  the  evidence,  4 4 the  rea- 
son why  the  President  sent  for  General  Emoiy 
was  not  that  he  might  endeavor  to  seduce  that 
distinguished  officer  from  his  allegiance  to  the 
laws  and  Constitution  of  his  country',  but  because 
he  wished  to  obtain  information  about  militaiy 
movements  which  might  require  his  personal  at- 
tention.” 

As  to  the  tenth  article,  based  upon  the  Presi- 
dent’s speeches,  it  was  averred  that  they  were  in 
no  way  in  violation  of  the  Constitution,  or  of 
any  law  existing  at  the  time  when  they  were 
i made,  and  were  not,  therefore,  impeachable  of- 
fenses. 

The  reply  to  the  eleventh  article  was  very 
brief.  The  Managers  had  “compounded  it  of 
the  materials  which  they  had  previously  worked 
up  into  others,”  and  it  4 4 contained  nothing  new 
that  needed  notice.”  Mr.  Curtis  concluded  his 
speech  by  saying  that 


“This  trial  is  and  will  he  the  most  conspicuous  in- 
stance that  has  ever  been  or  even  can  be  expected  to 
be  found  of  American  justice  or  of  American  injustice ; 
of  that  justice  which  is  the  great  policy  of  all  civilized 
States;  of  that  injustice  which  is  certain  to  be  con- 
demned. which  makes  even  the  wisest  man  mad,  and 
which,  in  the  fixed  and  unalterable  order  of  God's 
providence,  is  sure  to  return  and  plague  the  inventor.'* 

At  the  close  of  this  opening  speech  for  the  de- 
fense General  Lorenzo  Thomas  w as  brought  for- 
ward as  a witness.  His  testimony,  elicited  upon 
examination  and  cross-examination,  was  to  the 
effect  that  haring  received  the  order  appointing 
him  Secretaiy  of  War  ad  interim,  he  presented 
it  to  Mr.  Stanton,  w ho  asked,  “l)o  you  w ish  me 
to  vacate  the  office  at  once,  or  will  you  give  me 
time  to  get  my  private  property  together  ?”  To 
which  Thomas  replied,  “Act  your  pleasure.” 
Afterward  Stanton  said,  “I  don’t  know  wheth- 
er I will  obey  your  instructions.  ” Subsequently 
Thomas  said  that  he  should  issue  orders  as  Sec- 
retary of  War;  Stanton  said  he  should  not  do 
so,  and  afterward  gave  him  a written  direction 
not  to  issue  any  order  except  as  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral. During  the  examination  of  General  Thom- 
as a question  came  up  which  in  many  ways  re- 
curred upon  the  trial.  He  was  asked  to  tell 
what  occurred  at  an  interview  between  himself 
and  the  President  Objection  was  made  by  Mr. 
Butler,  and  the  point  was  argued.  The  question 
was  submitted  to  the  Senate,  w hich  decided,  by 
a vote  of  42  to  10,  that  it  was  admissible.  The 
testimony  of  General  Thomas  from  this  point 
took  a wide  range ; and  being  mainly  given  in 
response  to  questions  of  counsel,  w as  apparently 
somewrhat  contradictory.  The  substance  was, 
that  he  was  recognized  by  the  President  as  Sec- 
retary of  War ; that  since  the  impeachment  he 
had  acted  as  such  only  in  attending  Cabinet 
meetings,  but  had  given  no  orders ; that  when 
he  reported  to  the  President  that  Mr.  Stanton 
w'ould  not  vacate  the  War  Department,  the  Pres- 
ident directed  him  to  “ tak$  possession  of  the  of- 
fice;” that,  without  orders  from  the  President, 
he  had  intended  to  do  this  by  force,  if  necessary; 
that  finding  that  this  course  might  involve  blood- 
shed he  had  abandoned  this  purpose ; but  that 
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after  this  he  had  in  several  cases  affirmed  his 
purpose  to  do  so;  but  that  these  declarations 
were  “ merely  boast  and  brag.”  On  the  follow- 
ing day  General  Thomas  was  recalled  as  a wit- 
ness to  enable  him  to  correct  certain  points  in 
his  testimony.  The  first  was  the  date  of  an  un- 
important transaction ; he  had  given  it  as  taking 
place  on  the  21st  of  February,  whereas  it  should 
have  been  the  22d;  the  second  was  that  the 
words  of  the  President  were  that  he  should 
“take  charge,”  not  “take  possession,”  of  the 
War  Department.  In  explanation  of  the  fact 
that  he  had  repeatedly  sworn  to  the  words  “ take 
possession,”  he  said  that  these  were  “put  into 
his  mouth.”  Finally,  General  Thomas,  in  reply 
to  a direct  question  from  Mr.  Butler,  said  that 
his  testimony  on  these  points  was  “all  wrong.” 

Lieutenant-General  Sherman  was  then  called 
as  a witness.  After  some  unimportant  questions, 
he  was  asked  in  reference  to  an  interview  between 
himself  and  the  President  which  took  place  on 
the  14  th  of  January,  “At  that  interview  what  I 
conversation  took  place  between  the  President 
and  you  in  reference  to  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stan- 
ton?” To  this  question  objection  was  made  by 
Mr.  Butler,  and  the  point  wras  elaborately  ar- 
gued. The  Chief  Justice  decided  that  the  ques- 
tion was  admissible  within  the  vote  of  the  Senate 
of  the  previous  day ; the  question  then  was  as 
to  the  admissibility  of  evidence  as  to  a conversa- 
tion between  the  President  and  General  Thom- 
as ; the  present  question  was  as  to  a conversa- 
tion between  the  President  and  General  Sherman  ; 
“both  questions,”  said  the  Chief  Justice,  “are 
asked  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  intent  of 
the  President  in  the  attempt  to  remove  Mr.  Stan- 
ton.” The  question  being  submitted  to  the  Sen- 
ate, it  was  decidedly  a vote  of  28  to  23  that  it 
should  not  be  admitted.  The  examination  of 
General  Sherman  was  continued,  the  question 
of  the  conversation  aforesaid  being  frequently 
brought  forward,  and  as  often  ruled  out  by  the 
Senate.  The  only  important  fact  elicited  was 
that  the  President  had  twice,  on  the  2f>th  and 
30th  of  January,  tendered  to  General  Sherman 
the  office  of  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim . 

On  Monday,  April  13,  after  transactions  of 
minor  importance,  the  general  matter  of  the  con- 
versations between  the  President  and  General 
Sherman  again  came  up,  upon  a question  pro- 
pounded by  Senator  Johnson : “ When  the  Presi- 
dent tendered  to  you  the  office  of  Secretary  of 
War  ad  interim , did  he  at  the  very  time  of 
making  such  tender  state  to  you  what  his  pur- 
pose in  so  doing  was  ?”  This  w'as  admitted  by 
the  Senate,  by  a vote  of  26  to  *22.  Senator  John- 
son then  added  to  his  question : “If  he  did,  what 
did  he  state  his  purpose  was?”  This  was  ad- 
mitted, by  a vote  of  25  to  26.  The  testimony  of 
General  Sherman  relating  to  several  interviews 
was  to  the  effect  that  the  President  said  that  the 
relations  between  himself  and  Mr.  Stanton  were 
such  that  he  could  not  execute  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent without  making  provision  to  appoint  a Secre- 
tary of  War  ad  interim , and  he  offered  that  office 
to  him  (General  Sherman),  but  did  not  state  that 
his  purpose  was  to  bring  the  matter  directly  into 
the  courts.  Sherman  said  that  if  Mr.  Stanton 
would  retire,  he  might,  although  against  his  own 


wishes,  undertake  to  administer  the  office  ad  in- 
terim ; but  asked  what  would  be  done  in  case  Mr. 
Stanton  w ould  not  yield.  To  this  the  President 
replied,  “ He  will  make  no  opposition ; you  pre- 
sent the  order,  and  he  will  retire ; I know  him 
better  than  you  do;  he  is  cowardly.”  General 
Sherman  asked  time  for  reflection,  and  then  gave 
a written  answer  declining  to  accept  the  appoint- 
ment ; but  stated  that  his  reasons  were  mostly 
of  a personal  nature. 

On  the  14th  the  Senate  adjourned  on  account 
of  the  sudden  illness  of  Mr.  Stanbery.  It  re- 
assembled on  the  15th ; but  the  proceedings 
touched  wholly  upon  formal  points  of  procedure, 
and  the  introduction  of  unimportant  documentary 
evidence.  On  the  16th  Mr.  Sumner  moved  that 
all  evidence  not  trivial  or  obviously  irrelevant 
shall  be  admitted,  the  Senate  to  judge  of  its 
value.  This  was  negatived  by  a vote  of  23  to  11. 

The  17th  was  mainly  taken  up  by  testimony 
as  to  the  reliability  of  the  reports  of  the  Presi- 
| dent’s  speeches.  Mr.  Welles,  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  was  then  called  to  testify  to  certain  pro- 
ceedings in  Cabinet  Council  at  the  time  of  the 
appointment  of  General  Thomas.  This  was  ob- 
jected to ; the  Chief  Justice  decided  that  it  was 
admissible,  and  his  decision  was  sustained  by  a 
vote  of  26  to  23.  The  defense  then  endeavored 
to  introduce  several  members  of  the  Cabinet  to 
show  that  at  meetings  previous  to  the  removal 
of  Mr.  Stanton  it  was  considered  whether  it  was 
not  desirable  to  obtain  a judicial  determination 
of  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  Tenure-of-Office 
Act.  This  question  was  raised  in  several  shapes, 
and  its  admission,  after  thorough  argument  on 
both  sides,  as  often  refused,  in  the  last  instance 
by  a decisive  vote  of  30  to  19.  The  defense  con- 
sidered this  testimony  of  the  utmost  importance, 
as  going  to  show  that  the  President  had  acted 
upon  the  counsel  of  his  constitutional  advisers, 
while  the  prosecution  claimed  that  he  could  not 
plead  in  justification  of  a violation  of  the  law 
that  lie  had  been  advised  by  his  Cabinet  or  any 
one  else  that  the  law'  was  unconstitutional.  His 
duty  was  to  execute  the  laws,  and  if  he  failed  to 
do  this,  or  violated  them,  he  did  so  at  his  own 
risk  of  the  consequences.  With  the  refusal  of 
this  testimony  the  case,  except  the  final  summings 
up,  and  the  verdict  of  the  Senate,  was  virtually 
closed. 

• The  case  had  been  so  fully  set  forth  in  the 
opening  speeches  of  Messre.  Butler  and  Curtis, 
and  in  the  arguments  which  came  lip  upon  points 
of  testimony,  that  there  remained  little  for  the 
other  counsel,  except  to  restate  what  had  before 
been  said.  Our  Record  closing  before  the  last 
of  these  arguments  have  been  delivered,  we  pre- 
sent no  abstract  of  them,  purposing,  should  it 
seem  advisable,  to  touch  upon  the  main  points 
hereafter. 

The  proceedings  upon  the  impeachment  hav- 
ing occupied  all  our  space,  we  reserve  for  a fu- 
ture Number  an  account  of  events  which  have 
occurred  abroad,  among  which  are  the  close  of 
the  Abyssinian  war;  various  developments  of 
the  Fenian  question ; the  agitation  in  the  British 
Parliament  relating  to  the  Church  establishment 
in  Ireland,  wherein  the  Ministry  suffered  a sig- 
nal defeat ; and  the  civil  war  now  raging  in  Japan. 
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CORRESPONDENT  furnishes  the  follow- 
ing hitherto  unpublished  incident  relating  to 
the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Hawks.  Early  in  the  session 
of  the  Triennial  Convention  which  met  in  New 
York  in  18f>2,  a member  offered  a resolution  ex- 
pressing sympathy  with  the  Government  in  the 
effort  to  put  down  the  rebellion.  Doctor  Hawks 
made  an  earnest  and  plausible  speech  against 
what  he  called  the  introduction  of  “ politics”  into 
the  Church  of  Christ,  whose  “kingdom  is  not  of 
this  world.”  Others  excitedly  followred  in  the 
same  style,  and  the  resolutions  were  tabled  by  a 
large  vote.  Shortly  afterward  the  subject  before 
the  Convention  was  a proposed  revisal  of  the 
Hymns  of  the  Church.  .Doctor  Hawks  advo- 
cated this  measure  with  his  usual  ability.  He 
was  followed  by  a member  who  complimented 
him  highly  on  his  speech  and  sentiments ; he 
had  himself  felt  the  revision  to  be  necessary ; in 
the  present  aspect  of  the  Church  it  had  become 
indispensable.  In  conclusion,  he  would  ask  the 
Secretary  to  read  the  82d  Ilymn  from  the  Prayer- 
Book.  The  Secretary  read : 

“Now  may  the  God  of  grace  and  power 
Attend  hia  people’s  humble  cry, 

Defend  them  in  the  needful  hour. 

And  send  deliverance  from  on  nigh.” 

At  the  second  verse  the  Secretary  had  seen  the 
point ; his  face  wore  an  expression  broader  than 
a smile,  which  he  vainly  tried  to  suppress  as  he 
proceeded : 

“ In  His  salvation  is  onr  hope ; 

And  in  the  name  of  Israel’s  God 
Our  troop s shall  lift  their  banners  up. 

Our  navies  spread  their  fags  abroad .** 

At  the  third  line  there  was  a suppressed  titter 
through  the  house,  and  when  at  the  close  the 
speaker  added,  “ that  is  politics,  Mr.  President,” 
and  sat  down,  the  dignified  body  w*as  convulsed 
with  undignified  laughter.  The  loyal  man  had 
got  his  hearing.  The  rebellion  subject  was  sub- 
sequently taken  from  the  table,  and  loyal  resolu- 
tions passed  by  a handsome  majority ; but  Doc- 
tor Hawrks’s  voice  w’as  never  again  heard  in  the 
councils  of  the  Church. 


A Michigan  correspondent  notices  a form  of 
Ritualism  which  he  observed  not  long  since  in 
that  State.  It  wms  his  privilege  to  attend  the 
Methodist  Church  on  Communion  Sunday,  where, 
after  administering  the  Sacrament  to  the  com- 
municants kneeling  before  liim,  the  clergyman 
benignly  waved  his  hand  to  them  and  said: 
“ Arise  and  disappear !” 


The  question  of  removing  the  capital  of  New 
Hampshire  need  not  necessarily  be  presented  to 
the  Legislature  of  that  Granite  Commomvealth, 
it  having  been  disposed  of  as  narrated  in  the  fol- 
lowing note  from  a Philadelphia  correspondent : 

We  have  at  our  house  a diminutive  contra- 
band. One  evening  I was  hearing  him  recite  his 
geography  lesson,  the  subject  being  the  location 
of  the  capitals  of  the  different  Statq?.  Com- 
ing to  New  Hampshire,  he  said:  “Cap’tal  New 
Hampshire  is  Concord,  on  de  Merrimac.  ” Think- 
ing he  did  not  exactly  comprehend  the  meaning 
of  the  sentence,  I asked  him  what  he  meant  by 
“on  the  Merrimac?”  This  was  a puzzler! 


Scratching  his  woolly  pate,  he  looked  up  in  my 
face  with  a dubious  expression,  and  said:  “I 
’specs  it’s  on  de  big  rebel  boat !”  The  lad  came 
from  Fortress  Monroe — hence,  probably,  his  view 
of  the  subject. 


The  crowd  who  daily  pass  St.  Paul’s,  Broad- 
way, are  occasionally  appealed  to  by  a person  who 
now  and  then  takes  his  stand  there  for  charity. 
This  person,  who  purports  to  be  bereft  of  sight, 
is  led  by  a dog,  the  latter  bearing  a card  with 
the  words,  “ I am  blind.”  A very'  benevolent 
gentleman,  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  drop- 
ping a penny  in  the  beggar’s  hat,  passed  by  rap- 
idly one  morning  without  that  little  act  of  "liber- 
ality, w hen  the  supposed  blind  party  rushed  after 
him,  saying,  “ What ! you  are  not  going  to  pass 
without  giving  me  something  ?”  The  gentleman, 
turning  in  surprise,  said,  “Why,  I thought  you 
were  blind !”  “Oh  no,  Sir,”  was  the  cool  reply; 
“ it  is  the  dog  that  is  blind !” 


In  a certain  town  in  Newf  Hampshire  resides  a 
worthy  woman  w ho  keeps  a “ Ladies’  Furnishing 
Store.”  Her  husband  is  rather  a bad  lot,  and  too 
much  addicted  to  the  use  of  those  beverages  which 
render  the  New'  Hampshire  citizen  disagreeable 
in  polite  society.  Against  the  wishes  of  his  w ife 
he  occasionally  insists  upon  “’tending  store.” 
On  one  occasion,  thus  engaged,  a young  lady 
entered  to  purchase  a pair  of  mohair  mits,  and, 
upon  selecting  a pair,  inquired  the  price.  The 
question  of  price  w'as  one  upon  w hich  he  wfas  al- 
ways “mixed;”  but,  assuming  a business  air, 
said,  “two  dollars  and  fiftjfccents.”  The  lady 
was  surprised,  and  said  it  was  too  much.  “Well, 
ma’am,”  said  George,  “it  is  high,  but  the  fact 
is,  Mos  are  scarce ; there  were  five  men  down  in 
Maine  six  weeks  hunting  ’em,  and  they  only 
caught  one  Mo  /”  The  law  of  demand  and  sup- 
ply having  been  thus  succinctly  stated,  the  lady 
declined  the  proffered  bargain,  and  sought  “ Mo^’ 
in  some  more  economical  establishment. 


A neat  little  thing  is  circulating  in  the  salons 
of  Paris,  show  ing  how  a well-timed  anecdote  is 
as  useful  in  dispelling  embarrassment  as  the  soft 
answer  in  turning  away  wrath.  It  was  on  the 

occasion  of  the  marriage  of  Mademoiselle  B . 

After  the  ceremony  had  been  performed,  and  the 
party  had  adjourned  to  the  Mairie  to  affix  their 
signatures,  the  crow'd  was  so  great  that  in  the 
crush  the  bride  had  the  misfortune  to  upset  the 
inkstand  over  her  white  satin  dress.  Great  was 

the  dismay  at  the  occurrence,  when  Count  G , 

who  wras  present,  gave  a happy  turn  to  the  inci- 
dent by  remarking:  “Mais  e’est  tout  naturel. 

Aussitot  qud  Mademoiselle  est  arrivrfe  au  port, 
elle  a jete  Cancre” 

One  of  the  odd  characters  that  pervade  the 
metropolis  of  Grass  Valley,  Nevada,  is  an  old 
negro  named  Sanks.  He  takes  considerable  in- 
terest in  politics,  and  is  bitterly  opposed  to  the 
present  incumbent  of  the  White  House.  He  is 
also  a zealous  member  of  the  Church.  During  a 
recent  revival  among  the  “colored  Methodists” 

Sanks  became  very  happy,  and  after  relating  his 
experience  to  the  brethren,  exclaimed,  in  a tri- 
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mnphant  tone:  “I’s  a-goin*  to  hesfen — I is! 
Andy  Johnson  cant  veto  dat!” 

The  April  Number  of  the  Drawer  contained  a 
couple  of  anecdotes  of  General  Spinner,  United 
States  Treasurer. . Here  is  another  apropos  of 
the  General  as  a religious  enthusiast.  In  poli- 
tics he  is  known  as  a thorough  Radical ; in  re- 
ligion, a devout  and  conscientious  Methodist.  It 
began  to  be  whispered  around  that,  under  very 
trying  and  extraordinary  circumstances,  General 
Spinner  was  guilty  of  swearing  a little  sometimes. 
The  Church  took  the  matter  in  hand  as  quietly  as 
possible,  and  appointed  a discreet  sister  (the 
grieving  mourner  of  a husband  and  three  gallant 
brothers  slain  in  the  war)  to  inquire  into  the 
matter.  Instead  of  gathering  evidence  at  sec- 
ond-hand, she  went  to  head-quarters ; she  posted 
herself  among  a crowd  of  waiting  ones  in  the 
General's  office.  The  old  man  was  absorbed  in 
business,  and  working  aw  ay  like  a steam-engine. 
File  after  tile  of  men  passed  before  him,  and  he 
shot  his  decisions  at  them  in  sharp,  curt  sen- 
tences as  they  moved  on.  Finally,  a tall,  hand- 
some man  approached  and  handed  in  his  docu- 
ments for  examination.  The  General  ran  his 
eye  down  the  pages,  and  a thunder-cloud  settled 
portentonsly  upon  his  countenance.  He  threw 
down  the  papers  and  shook  his  fist  fiercely  in  the 
gentleman's  face,  and  said : 

“ You  have  come  to  me  with  this ! You  sneak- 
ing hound  of  a deserter!  You  bring  a paper 
here,  signed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  setting  forth  that,  when  you  deserted  from 
the  regular  army  to  go  and  fight  four  years 
against  your  country,  there  were  four  months’ 
pay  coming  to  you  from  the  Government  you  so 
outraged,  and  ordering  me  to  pay  you  those  ar- 
rearages ! I’d  see  you  and  the  President  a hun- 
dred million  miles  in  the  hottest  hole  in  hell  first !” 

A Georgia  friend  mentions  the  fact  that  old 
Uncle  Jacob  M‘Googinson  showed  a strong  love 
for  the  “ old  flag,”  in  a peculiar  w*ay,  under  try- 
ing circumstances.  When  it  was  hauled  down 
amidst  the  loud  hurrahs  and  yells  of  an  excited 
crowd  of  secessionists  gathered  before  the  empty 
barracks,  old  Uncle  Jacob  claimed  it  earnestly, 
his  white  head  and  bent  frame  trembling  with 
emotion.  “Boys,*  give  it  to  me ! I fout  under 
that  flag  at  New  Orleen,  and  in  Georgy,  and  \vay 
in  Floridy  hnong  the  Seminolcs.  I love  that  old 
flag,  boys!  Give  it  to  me;  don’t  tear  it,  boys ; give 
it  to  your  Uncle  Jacob,  what’s  so  often  fout  under 
it.  It  7 1 make  my  ole  woman  a most  beyutiful 
dressing-gown  /”  The  mixture  of  pathos  and 
bathos  was  irresistible,  and  Uncle  Jacob  got  the 
starry  dress-pattern. 


Ludicrous  blunders  in  proof-reading  continue 
to  occur,  much  to  the  enjoyment  of  those  who  so 
quickly  notice  and  keenly  appreciate  them.  Not 
long  since,  in  one  of  our  evening  papers,  the  par- 
agraph^ had  evidently  written,  as  a heading  to 
his  item,  “A  Strange  Dispensation  of  Provi- 
dence;” but  when  the  paper  appeared  the  public 
were  informed  of  “A  Strange  Distribution  of 
Provisions !” 

A morning  journal  not  long  since  contained  a 
report  of  a military  reunion,  in  which  the  writer 
spoke  of  “Col.  Rockafellow,  of  the  71st  Regt.” 
Imagine  his  disgust  at  reading  in  the  types  that 


“Col.  Rock,  a fellow  of  the  71st  Regt.,  had  been 
present,”  etc. 

Most  people  in  the  newspaper  business  have 
heard  of  the  singular  error  which  occurred  in 
no  less  than  three  of  the  dailies,  when  General 
Cochrane  wras  made  to  say : “ Fremont,  Captain 
of  the  ‘Time,’”  instead  of  the  “foremost,”  etc. 

A musical  critic  of  an  evening  paper  spoke 
genially  of  the  pantomimic  powers  of  Mr.  Fox, 
at  the  Olympic,  in  the  scene  with  the  “white 
darkey.”  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  he 
meant  “white  donkey,”  an  animal  of  quite  a 
different  breed. 

The  anecdote  of  Mr.  Yan  Buren,  in  the  April 
Number  of  the  Drawer,  reminds  a Philadelphia 
correspondent  of  the  replies  of  a wit  of  another 

kind.  C.  H , w ho  rose  to  the  dignity  of  a 

diplomat , was  the  son  of  a brickmaker,  who  ac- 
cumulated a fortune  in  the  early  building  days  of 
that  city.  The  son  of  a bootmaker,  also  a wrag, 
became  a visitor  at  good  tables,  where  the  tw*o 
sometimes  met  and  scowled  at  each  other.  One 
day  the  son  of  Crispin  said  impertinently  to  the 

son  of  Bricks:  “Mr.  H , suppose  we  moisten 

our  clay,”  and  offered  wine.  “By  all  means,” 
replied  H , “provided  there  are  no  heel- 

taps /” 


Crossing  the  ocean  with  Mr.  II , his 

readiness  at  repartee  attracted  the  notice  of  all 
on  board,  and  a wager  was  laid  that  he  could 
not  be  caught  napping,  but  w'ould  give  not  only 
a prompt  but  witty  reply.  Next  morning  Mr. 
H was  observed  looking  through  the  tele- 

scope, the  atmosphere  being  damp  and  cold. 
The  interested  party,  determined  to  w in,  touched 

Mr.  H ’s  arm,  and  asked:  “Mr.  H , 

what  ship  is  that  ?”  ‘ * Don’t  know ; but  I hope 

it’s  a Peruvian  bark , for  I’m  in  a perfect  chill !” 

There  was  Champagne  at  dinner. 

Ip  not  by  an  amorous  lawyer,  by  whom  was 
the  following  verse  wiitten : 

“Fee  simple,  or  a simple  fee, 

And  all  the  fees  entail, 

Are  nothing  when  compared  to  thee, 

Thou  best  of  fees— female.” 


Fauntleroy,  the  greatest  of  modem  forgers, 
who  expiated  his  crimes  on  the  scaffold,  had  been 
accustomed,  when  in  business,  to  associate  with 
people  of  position  in  the  financial  and  fashionable 
world.  A new  story  has  recently  got  into  print 
in  London,  detailing  an  incident  of  his  last  mo- 
ments which  does  not  redound  to  the  credit  of 
all  his  friends : Among  the  delicacies  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  giving  at  his  table  was  some  remark- 
ably Lunel,  imported  by  himself,  and  kept 
to  hinRlf  so  far  that  he  never  put  any  of  his 
friends  on  the  scent  of  it.  The  day  before  his 
execution  some  of  his  oldest  friends  came  to  take 
leave  of  him,  and  one  outstaid  the  rest. 

“Fauntleroy,”  said  this  last  visitor,  with  due 
solemnity,  * ‘ we  have  tried  all  means  to  save  you, 
we  have  done  every  thing  in  our  powder,  but  all 
in  vain,  and  we  have  only  to  take  leave  of  you 
forever.  Consider  the  position  in  which  you 
stand.  The  dread  veil  of  life  is  about  to  be  with- 
drawn. You  are  on  the  brink  of  that  chasm 
which  separates  time  from  eternity.  If  there  is 
any  thing  you  leave  unsaid  in  this  world,  you 
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will  have  no  chance  of  saying  it  then.  Is  there 
nothing  you  have  to  say  to  us?  Do  you  not 
think  you  owe  us  some  return  for  our  exertions  ? 
It  will  soon  be  too  late.  Tell  us  where  you  get 
that  Lunel!” 

But  Fauntleroy  was  resolute.  He  died  and 
made  no  sign. 


The  senior  class  of  an  Eastern  college  have 
recently  entered  upon  the  study  of  logic.  If 

there  is  one  thing  that  President  enjoys 

more  than  another,  it  is  to  44  catch”  a man  on  a 
faulty  syllogism.  He  had  been  amusing  himself 
for  some  time  in  this  way  one  day,  compelling 
the  students  to  make  the  very  best  use  of  their 
wits,  when  he  suddenly  stopped,  and  placed  a 
regular  syllogism  on  the  board  for  analyzation, 
thus: 

Major  premiss  fl),  Man  is  mortal. 

Minor  premiss’  (2),  John  is  a man. 

Conclusion  (3),  John  is 'mortal. 

Mr. , a class-mate  of  Celtic  extraction, 

had  thus  far  enjoyed  the  discussion  thoroughly, 
laughed  heartily  at  the  blunders  of  the  others, 
and  evidently  wished  himself  on  the  floor  that  he 
might  show  “how  the  thing  should  be  done.” 
Now  was  his  time  : 

“Doethor!”  said  he. 

“Well,  Mr. , have  you  any  fault  to  find 

with  that  ?” 

“ I’m  unable  to  see,  Sur,  how  ye  can  dirive  the 
secundfrom  the  furst  /” 

The  President  joined  in  the  laughter. 


the  defeiMants.  Sir  Thomas  predicted  defeat, 
and  Mr.  Sergeant  Bompas  had  grave  doubts  of 
success;  but  the  new-fledged  barrister,  with  a 
boldness  which  startled  these  two  practiced  ad- 
vocates, declared  that  he  saw  nothing  but  a 
verdict  for  the  plaintiff.  At  the  close  of  the  con- 
sultation he  said,  “At  all  events,  we  have  justice 
on  our  side.”  “It  may  be  so,”  said  Sergeant 
Bompas ; “ but  what  we  want  is  the  Chief  Justice 
on  our  side.” 

One  or  two  more  from  the  same  source : 

A lady  defended  an  action  brought  against  hei 
by  an  apothecary,  and  had  the  courage  to  get 
into  the  witness-box  44  to  complain  of  the  amount 
of  the  bill,  and  the  dozens  upon  dozens  of  physio- 
bottles  which  had  been  sent  to  her.”  44  Madam,” 
said  the  Judge,  44  the  next  time  you  have  such  a 
quantity  of  medicine,  have  it  in  the  wood;  it  will 
save  you  expense  I” 

That  great,  first  principle  of  law,  “costs,”  is 
understood  quite  as  well,  if  not  better,  in  En- 
gland than  with  us.  The  instance  which  follows 
will  strike  our  legal  readers  as  an  eminently  sim- 
ple and  ingenious  way  of  making  out  a 44  little 
bill:” 

One  morning  (says  our  author)  I met  an  at- 
torney at  the  Master’s  Office  taxing  costs  in  an 
action  for  breach  of  promise  of  marriage,  and  I 
was  astonished  at  the  size  of  his  briefs.  A month 
afterward  I met  him  going  to  tax  costs  in  an- 
other action,  with.briefs  equally  as  long.  I asked 
him  how  he  could  make  his  briefs  so  bulky. 
44 Easily  enough,”  he  said ; “I  have  no  library, 
keep  only  one  clerk,  who  is  a boy,  and  possess 
only  one  book,  which  is  4 Napier’s  History  of  the 
Peninsular  War.’  I draw  a fair  brief  of  eight 
sheets,  comprising  the  whole  facts  of  the  case. 
I then  give  ‘Napiers  History  of  the  Peninsular 
War’  to  the  boy  to  copy,  telling  him  not  to  leave 
off  till  I give  him  instructions  to  do  so.  When 
I find  there  are  sheets  enough  I tack  them  to 
the  eight  sheets ; hut  I never  get  beyond  Sara- 
gossa r 


Naturally,  the  bitterest  thing  that  can  be 
said  against  a greedy  lawyer  will  be  said  by  a 
lawyer,  as,  for  example : A Sergeant,  who  was 
very  clever  in  his  profession  and  also  in  conversa- 
tion, met  a Queen’s  counsel,  who  was  veiy  rich, 
in  the  Temple.  The  Sergeant  said,  44  How  is  it 
that,  with  the  large  property  which  you  have 
made  at  the  bar,  you  are  staying  in  London  this 
long  vacation  ? I thought  you  would  visit  Japan 
or  Astrakan. ” 44  No,”  said  the  Queen’s  counsel; 

44 1 have  made  £400  this  week.”  The  Sergeant 
replied : 44  You  have  plenty  of  money,  and  when 
you  die  you  can’t  take  it  with  you ; and,  if  you 
could,  it  would  melt  /” 

A Philadelphia  correspondent  says : 

Seeing  a month  or  two  ago  in  the  Magazine 
an  anecdote  illustrative  of  the  theology,  of  our 
“colored  brethren,”  reminded  me  of  a sermon 
delivered  before  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  at  Frankfort,  near  here.  The  preacher 
was  telling  his  congregation  about  Moses  cross- 
ing the  Red  Sea ; and,  to  make  his  description 
quite  plain,  illustrated  it  as  follows:  44 S pose 
you’s  de  children  of  Israel,  and  Is  Moses ; Jarsey 
is  the  Wilderness,  and  Bridesburg  (a  suburb  of 


Every  village  has  its  odd  character,  and  the 
oddest  is  often  found  at  the  fireside  of  the  tav- 
ern. The  44  amplifier”  is  pretty  sure  to  be  there, 

“ which  he  was”  in  the  town  of . His  name 

was  Atkins,  and  his  elocutionary  powers  were  in 
full  swing  describing  a hog  he  had  raised  that 
weighed,  dressed,  seven  hundred  pounds.  A 
doubt  having  been  raised  as  to  the  accuracy  of 
the  avoirdupois,  ift  averred  its  truth,  and  added  : 
44 1 took  him  up  in  my  arms  myself,  put  him  in 
the  scales,  and  if  he  didn’t  weigh  seven  hundred 
and  fifty — ” A loud  guffaw  greeting  this  reiter- 
ation, Atkins  said : 44  If  you  don’t  believe  it,  I’ll 
agree  to  lift  the  biggest  man  in  the  room.  ” Uncle 
Billy  coming  in,  a bet  was  soon  arranged  that 
Atkins  couldn’t  carry  him  (2G0  pounds)  across 
the  road  and  back.  The  boaster,  44  stubbomer 
nor  a mule,”  essayed  the  task,  and  after  ten  min- 
utes’ hard  work  took  his  timid  passenger  aboard 
from  a chair.  He  got  to  the  road,  but,  checked 
by  a huge  snow-drift,  Uncle  Billy  was  instantly 
buried  therein.  More  laughter  from  the  crowd. 

“Lost  your  dollar,  Atkins.” 

“No,  I haven’t,”  replied  the  indefatigable  A. 
“Ill  carry  him  across  if  it  takes  me  alL^y.” 

“No,”  replied  the  snow-bound  old  g^Heman, 
who  had  gathered  himself  slowly  together,  and 
sat  blowing  on  the  snow-bank ; 44 1 guess  Uncle 
Billy  don't  want  to  ride  any  more  /” 


From  a pleasant  volume  that  has  just  ap- 
peared in  London,  but  not  likely  to  be  repub- 
lished on  this  side,  we  have  an  anecdote  of  Mr. 
Sergeant  Wilde  (then  Sir  Thomas),  Mr.  Ser- 
geant Bompas.  and  a junior  lately  called  to  the 
bar,  in  a very  heavy  case  in  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas,  in  which  a gentleman's  servant  was 
the  plaintiff,  and  the  Sheriffs  of  Middlesex  were 
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Philadelphia  along  the  Delaware)  the  Promised 
Land.  Well,  I bring  you  down  to  de  ribber, 
and  waves  my  hand  up  toward  Tacony,  and  de 
waters  roll  backward  toward  Philadelfy,  and  we 
all  goes  over  widout  gitin’  wet.  When  de  las  pick- 
aninny gits  over  I waves  my  hand  toward  Phila- 
delfy, and  I waves  my  hand  toward  Tacony,  and 
de  waters  r-o-l-l-s  back  from  toward  Tacony ; — 
and  de\j  was Jishiri  for  shad  darde  nex'  momiri I” 

Not  long  since,  in  Church,  one  of  the 

little  Sunday-school  girls  being  called  upon  to 
say  her  text,  promptly  delivered  herself  of  the 
foilowing : “lie  that  hatched  me  hatched  my 
father  also.”  On  her  teacher  desiring  her  to  re- 
peat it  $he  reproduced  it  in  the  same  form ; but 
it  was  at  last  discovered  that  the  passage  intend- 
ed was : 44  He  that  hateth  me,  hateth  my  Father 
also.”  

It  was  not  altogether  an  infelicitous  remark, 
made  by  a gloomy-minded  gentleman  a few 
evenings  since : He  pretended  to  be  astonished 
at  the  small  number  of  suicides;  then,  after  a 
pause,  he  accounted  for  i(  in  this  melancholy  but 
profound  way:  “The  fact  is,  that  by  the  time 
we  have  discovered  the  emptiness  of  life,  living 
has  become  a fatal  habit.  ” 

Speaking  of  suicide:  There  is  an  excellent 
French  saying:  “I  do  not  understand  suicide. 
Life  is  top  short  for  one  to  have  time  for  impa- 
tience with  it.” 


Now  that  the  “man  and  brother”  of  the  South 
has  become  a freedman;  it  behooves  him  to  throw 
off  the  old  Adam  of  ignorance,  and  become  the 
new  creature  of  education.  The  younger  sables, 
by  way  of  impro^ng  their  minds,  may  emulate 
the  effort  of  their  brother,  a colored  pupil  in  a 
school  in  Barbadoes,  ten  years  of  age,  in  the  fol- 
lowing essay,  which  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
is  a 4>  discripshion  of  the  Lyon 

° The  Lyon  is  the  King  of  Beests.  His  Concert  is 
The  lyoness,  but  She  is  not  so  nobel  as  The  Lyon.  If 
you  want  to  see  Nobility  in  a Beest  you  muBt  go  to 
the  Lyon,  but  you  must  not  go  Alone,  or  you  win  Get 
et.  The  Lyon  has  2 Roes  of  emence  Teeth,  and  it  is 
Treemenj  uice  to  hear  Him  Rorc.  He  has  a long  Tayle, 
and  Ilia  Propensateys  are  very  kannibell.  The  Lyon 
Is  menshuncd  in  Scripsher  andrthe  lyon  of  Judy  was 
much  isteemed.  He  is  now  distinked  xcept  in  Baby- 
lone,  and  Afrikker,  and  the  Zoolojickkals.  and  in 
Woom  well's  show  of  Wild  Beests  where  He  is  domes- 
ticatted  and  Lets  a lady  ride  Him  which  is  a grate 
Blessing  of  providence  and  shows  the  supremmiceyof 
the  Humin  Rayce.” 

It  is  not  always  that  the  lawyer  gets  the  best 
of  it  in  the  examination  of  a witness.  When  the 
tables  are  turned  upon  him  it  seems  allowable  to 
indulge  iu  an  audible  smile.  Recently,  in  one 
of  the  interior  counties  of  this  State,  the  District 
Attorney,  a clever  gentleman  and  good  lawyer, 
was  cross-examining  a witness  and  endeavoring 
to  thxow  discredit  upon  his  testimony.  The  Dis- 
trict Attorney  asked : 

4 4 Were  yon  ever  arrested  ?” 

“Yes.”  ’ 

44  What  for?” 

“Assault  and  battery,  and  paid  my  fine.” 

This  was  not  bad  enough.  Sometimes  good 
men  will  pay  a fine  for  the  privilege  of  knocking 
down  a blackguard,  and  therefore  Mr.  Attorney 
went  on  groping  in  the  dark. 

44  Were  you  ever  in  prison  ?” 


44 No — yes.  Come  to  think  I was.” 

Then,. with  the  light  of  expectation  breaking 
all  over  his  expansive  countenance,  Mr.  Attorney 
chuckles : 44  Oh ! you  were  in  prison,  were  you"? 
WThere  were  you  in  prison,  Sir  ?” 

44  At  Andersonville.  Was  taken  prisoner  by 
the  rebeh  /” 

Amidst  a storm  of  applause,  the  cheers  of  the 
multitude,  and  the  musketry-like  rattle  of  hob- 
nailed boots,  the  legal  gentleman  ceased  to  pester 
the  ex-warrior. 


An  old  contributor  informs  us  of  a member  of 
a certain  theological  seminary  who  was  so  sensi- 
tive as  to  any  suspicion  of  plagiarism  that  he 
never  allowed  himself  to  make  the  slightest  quo- 
tation without  giving  his  authority^  On  one  oc- 
casion he  commenced  grace  at  breakfast  thus: 
44  Lord,  we  thank  Thee  that  we  have  been  awak- 
ened from  the  sleep  which  a writer  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Review  'has  called  4 the  image  of  death.’  ” 

General  Fullerton,  of  St.  Louis,  is  an  of- 
ficial much  to  be  commended,  both  for  his 
promptitude  and  the  humane  tone  that  pervades 
his  official  documents.  A correspondent  recent- 
ly happened  in  at  the  St.  Louis  post-office,  and 
was  favored  by  one  of  the  employes  with  the  pe- 
rusal of  the  following  communication : 

, Mo.,  March  — , 1868. 

Mr.  J.  8.  Fullerton , Esq..  Post  M: 

Sub,— Our  Post  M is  aed  yeastirda  and  i showd  lik 
to  git  an  inflrmation  from  you  what  to  do  in  the  mat- 
tur.  yours  Most  respeefuly,  His  Depputy 

So  respectful  a request  seeming  to  demand  an 
immediate  response,  General  Fullerton  replied : 

“Deae  Sib,— See  blm  decently  buried  and  pay  the 
ftineral  expenses.  Yours,  resp’y." 

What  more  could  have  been  expected  ? 

Of  the  many  beautiful  sentiments  expressed 
by  Dr.  Chalmers,  the  following  is  one  of  the 
best : 44  The  little  I have  seen  in  the  world  and 
known  of  the  history  of  mankind  teaches  me  to 
look  upon  their  errors  in  sorrow,  not  in  anger. 
When  I take  the  history  of  one  poor  heart  that 
has  sinned  and  suffered,  and  represent  to  myself 
the  struggles  and  temptations  it  passed  through ; 
the  brief  pulsations  of  joy ; the  tears  of  regret ; 
the  feebleness  of  purpose ; the  scorn  of  the  world 
that  has  little  charity;  the  desolation  of  the 
sours  sanctuary,  and  threatening  voices  within ; 
health  gone,  happiness  gone — I would  fain  leave 
the  efring  soul  of  my  fellow-man  with  Him  from 
whose  hands  it  came.” 


On  one  of  the  cold  days  of  last  winter  some 
eight  or  ten  men  were  warming  themselves,  in 
various  ways,  in  the  IJinneo  House,  down  in 
Maine.  Large  stories  atSout  trapping  and  hunt- 
ing being  the  order  of  talk,  an  old  trapper  in  the 
comer  came  out  with:  “Waal,  boys,  1 reckon 
I’ve  been  trapper  in  these  parts  long  enough  to 
tell  some  pretty  big  stories,  without  strctchm* 
things,  either.  I’d  come  over  into  Kinneo  one 
winter — three  year  ago,  I reckon — to  get  a inch 
anger ; and  as  I was  crossin’  the  lake  to  my  cab- 
in, three  mile  on  t’other  side,  I remembered  I 
hadn’t  nothin’  in  the  cabin  to  eat ; so  I reckoned 
I’d  stop  and  kotch  a fish.  I got  out  my  line, 
bored  a hole  in  the  ice  with  that  auger,  dropped 
the  line  in,  and  in  less  ’n  one  hour  kotched  more  *n 
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a dozen  fish,  and  one  of  ’em  must  have  weighed 
ten  pound,  ” * 4 But  how  did  you  get  it  up  through 
the  inch  hole?”  asked  a by-stander.  Turning 
around  he  answered:  “ Wa’al,  stranger,  that's 
the  gaul  of  it  /” 

The  following  is  just  over  from  England : 

The  wildest  piece  of  table-talk  was  surely  that 
of  the  man  to  whom  a lady  complained  of  her 
upholsterer  for  not  having  come  for  a table  that 
needed  repair.  “Madam,  he  is  an  un-come- 
for-table  person.” 


they  are  said  and  sung  “out  West.”  Not  long 
since  the  Opposition  in  one  of  the  French  dis- 
tricts had  a little  dinner  to  jubilate  over  the  elec- 
tion of  their  candidate,  M.  Iloussard.  Toward 
the  close  of  the  evening  the  health  of  the  editor 
of  the  Prefect’s  journal  was  proposed  in  these 
terms:  “We  can  not  separate  without  propos- 
ing, with  all  possible  enthusiasm,  the  health  of 
M.  Ladavfcze,  who  by  his  outrageous  articles, 
his  falsehoods,  and  his  indigestible  prose,  so  hap- 
pily smashed  his  own  candidate,  and  contributed 
to  the  success  of  his  adversary.  ” 


There  dwelt  in  Maine  a good  Methodist 
brother  who  was  “blessed”  with  a wife  of  fret- 
ful disposition.  Being  at  camp-meeting,  they 
on.  one  occasion  knelt  together  in  the  tent  pray- 
er-meeting. *The  husband  felt  called  upon  to 
pray,  which  he  did  in  a devout  and  proper  man- 
ner. He  was  followed  by  his  wife,  who,  among 
other  things,  said:  “Thou  knowest,  Lord,  that 
I am  somewhat  fretful  and  cross  at  home,”  but 
before  she  could  announce  to  the  Lord  another 
statement,  the  husband  exclaimed,  “Amen! — 
truth , Lord , every  word  of  it,  ” It  would  be  re- 
vealing the  secrets  of  domestic  life  to  disclose  as 
to  the  manner  and  spirit  in  which  the  conversa- 
tion was  resumed  and  ended  at  the  home  circle. 


Op  a different  style  was  the  response  of  a dy- 
ing soldier  to  General  Clinton  B.  Fiske,  “a  man 
and  a Methodist,”  now  largely  in  the  insurance 
way  at  St.  Louis.  lie  once  asked  a soldier  at 
the  point  of  death  on  the  battle-field : “ Can  you 
tell  me  in  a few  w ords  exactly  how  you  feel  about 
dying  ?”  “Yes,  General,  I think  I can ; it  stems 
just  as  if  1 was  going  to  the  front," 


A young  New  England  clergyman,  riding  in 
the  cars  l»etween  Springfield  and  Pittsfield,  sat 
opposite  a spiritualist,  who  was  holding  a noisy 
discussion  w ith  his  neighbor  in  the  same  seat  on 
the  subject  of  miracles.  The  spiritualist  con- 
tended that  the  universe  was  governed  by  a fixed, 
unalterable  law,  and  miracles  were  therefore  im- 
possible. After  listening  some  time,  the  clergy- 
man replied,  that  a lawr  could  not  execute  itself, 
and  that  Deity  therefore  continually  acted;  and 
he  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  spiritualist 
knew  very  little  about  what  he  wras  discussing. 
The  latter  retorted  by  saying:  “Do  you  think 
you  can  make  a fool  of  me?”  “Oh  no,”  re- 
plied the  minister,  “I  am  afraid  the  Lord  has 
been  too  quick  for  me.”  There  w'ere  no  further 
‘‘manifestations.” 


Some  twenty  years  ago  there  lived  in  a West- 
ern city  a merry  set  of  Scotchmen,  whose  mirth 
w as  not  always  regulated  on  the  cold-water  prin- 
ciple. John  B a prominent  member. 

One  particularly  jolly  night  the  “malt  had  got 
abune  the  meal,”  and  toward  the  sma’  hours  two 
of  his  friends  found  him  sitting  disconsolately  on 
a dry-goods  box  not  far  from  his  bachelor  quar- 
ters. As  they  were  passing  he  asked:  “Do  ye 

ken  whaur  Johnny  B lives?”  “You  are 

Johnny  B yourself,”  was  the  reply.  “I 

ken  that,  man,”  said  Johnny,  “but  whaur  does 
Johnny  B live  t"  That  was  the  point. 

Occasionally,  not  often,  they  have  in  France 
a banquet  to  celebrate  a political  victory,  where 
things  are  said  and  sang  somewhat  in  the  way 


One  often  hears  quoted  certain  expressions  il- 
lustrative of 4 * the  ruling  passion  strong  in  death ;” 
but  we  have  heard  of  none  better  than  that  of  a ven- 
erable w oman,  the  grandmother  of  a banker,  who 
had  reached  the  age  of  ninety-nine  years  and 
eight  months.  Feeling  very  weak  one  morning, 
she  sent  for  the  doctor,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
interview  asked  him  if  he  thought  she  would  at- 
tain the  age  of  one  hundred.  “Well,  Madame, 
you  may  depend  upqp  my  doing  my  best,”  he  re- 
plied. 44 Oh  do !”  said  the  old  lady,  “I  should 
so  much  like  to  touch  4 par,  ’ ” 


Many  years  ago  Colonel  Wcathenvax,  pro- 
prietor of  the  Eagle  Hotel  in  • , kept  an  ass 

in  his  stable,  near  which  stood  a pump.  A lady 
who  lived  across  the  street,  having  frequently 
heard  the  animal  bray,  losing  all  patience,  and 
mistaking  the  origin  of  the  discordant  sounds, 
exclaimed:  “I  do  wish  Colonel  Wcathenvax 
w ould  grease  his  pump-handle,  it  makes  such  a 
dre'ful  noise  I” 


It  was  in  Newark,  in  the  Jerseys,  on  last 
Thanksgiving^Day,  when  the  children  and  grand- 
children were  gathered  at  tne  old  homestead, 
and  grandfather  looking  complacently  at  the 
merry  group.  Dinner  was  over.  The  jest  and 
laugh  were  going  around,  when  father  turned  to 
the  merriest,  and  writh  grave  face  asked  : “ Oli- 
ver, did  you  ever  read  ‘Watts  on  the  Mind?”’ 
“No,  pa,”  was  the  frank  reply;  “but  I know 
What's  on  the  Stomach  /” 


Who  is  there  that  will  not  sympathize  with 
the  young  gentleman  of  three  years,  “ a child  of 
freedom,  whose  home  is  with  the  setting  sun,” 
in  California  ? Ilis  mother  writes  that  mosqui- 
toes and  sand-burs  are  many  in  number  and  co- 
pious in  size  in  her  locality.  One  day  her  lit- 
tle man  while  rambling  out  of  doors  managed  to 
get  one  of  the  before-mentioned  inside  the  rear 
portion  of  his  little  pants.  Running  into  the 
house  and  holding  the  minute  unmentionables  as 
far  as  possible  from  the  person,  he  cried  out: 
“Oh,  mamma,  l’s  dot  a skeetie-bite  in  my — my 
— back  room  /” 


An  officer  in  charge  of  the  Freedmen’s  De- 
partment in  Opelousas,  Louisiana,  mentions  that 
among  the  many  aged,  helpless  colored  people 
who  came  to  Government  officers  for  relief,  was 
one  old  aunty,  to  whom  the  usual  questions — 
name,  age,  etc. — were  put.  As  Jo  her  age  she 
replied,  “ I dunno,  Boss ; I dunno  how  ole  I is.” 
“Well,  how  old  do  you  guess?”  “Can’t  tell 
dat  neider,  Boss,  but  I’s  got  double  granchillen , 
any  how.  ” So  dowm  she  was  put  among  the  lim- 
ited but  highly  respectable  number  of  great -great- 
grandmothers. 
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Vox-  XXXVII, 


»Di*S  or  TfLMPLfc  or  VUUOOUiU,  OACUA,  1*£BU. 


AMONG  THE  ANDES  OF  PERU  AND  BOLIVIA. 

BY  E.  O,  SQU1ER. 

IT. — THE  CITY  OF  THE  .SUN.  | their  patriot  captives  during  the  war  of  the  rev- 

I HAVE  little  room  for  Pu.no  in  this  rapid  olutioti,  without  shelter  from  the  sun  or  protec- 
narrative,  but  must  not  omit  saying  that  it  j tion  from  the  cold, 
ha?  a greater  altitude  than  any  town  of  its  size  ; A day  or  two  of  rest,  and  we  began  our  prep- 
(7000  inhabitants)  in  Peru  or  the  world,  ex-  ! arations  for  exploring  the  lake  and  revisiting 
cept,  perhaps,  the  mining  town  of  Cerro  de  j the  island  of  Titicaca.  I Lave  said  there  were 
Pasco.  It  lacks  but  ten  yards  of  being  1 8,000  no  boats  on  Lake  Titicaca.  There  was  one,  an 
feel  above  the  sea.  It  owes  its  origin  to  the  I ordinary  four-oared  open  boat,  fifteen  feet  long, 
rich  silver  mines  discovered  in  the  mountains  j ami  happily  it  belonged  to  our  kind  host,  who 
near  it  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  , introduced  us  to  a jMirson  who  bad  been  cm- 
century,  but  which,  after  sustaining  it  for  a ployed  in  the  Chilian  nary,  Cupitan  Cuadros,  to 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  huve  been  practically  ] whom  1 paid  instant  court.  After  several 
abandoned.  Wool  of  the  sheep  and  alpaca,  , “ surveys”  of  the  cruft,  and  much  Bunsbyism, 
and  butter,  reputed  the  best  in  the  world,  are  it  was  finally  agreed  thuj^if  her  sides  were 
now  its  great  staples  of  export.  It  is  a dreary  ; raised  and  site  were  schooner-rigged,  we  might 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  tbe  year  19<Wf  by  Harper  and  Brothers,  hi  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the 
District  Court  of  the  United  States,  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 
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for  the  windows  of  his  warehouse.  So  we  were 
fain  to  break  up  some  goods’  boxes,  and  build 
up  our  “ bulwarks”  from  the  pieces.  The  2Va- 
tividad  was  a wonderful  craft  to  see  when  all 
was  done.  Her  sides  were  as  variegated  as  a 
city  dead-wall  under  its  posters.  Here  you 
read  “Fragile;”  near  by,  “This  Side  up, 
with  Care;”  and  next,  “Bitters,  X.  S.  P.  9,” 
in  every  variety  of  lettering.  The  masts  were 
two  poles  which  had  been  brought  all  the  way 
from  the  Amazonian  valleys  of  Carabaya,  on 
the  shoulders  of  Indians,  and  seemed  to  have 
been  selected  for  their  marvelous  sinuosities. 

“They  were  too  crooked,”  H protested, 

“ to  lie  still.”  A box  that  had  been  lined  with 
tin  to  hold  calicoes,  containing  a little  clay  fur- 
nace, was  firmly  fastened  in  the  bow  as  a kitch- 
en, and,  by  great  good  luck,  we  obtained  a bag 
of  charcoal.  Captain  Cuadros  had  a little  place 
fenced  off  for  him  in  the  stern,  where  he  acted 
as  captain,  mate,  and  steersman.  We  occnpied 
the  centre  of  the  craft,  while  the  two  bogadore *, 
or  rowers,  and  Ignacio  my  servant,  a consum- 
mate rascal,  who  acted  as  cook,  went  “before 
the  mast.” 

In  this  frail  vessel  we  navigated  the  lake  from 
end  to  end,  visited  its  islands  and  the  Bolivian 
shores,  whither  we  were  driven  in  a blinding 
storm  of  8 now  and  sleet,  lasting  twenty-four 
hours,  during  which  nothing  but  assiduous  bail- 
ing kept  the  Nativiclad  afloat.  Becalmed  in 
returning  for  five  days,  we  exhausted  our  stores, 
and  for  two  days  were  without  food  of  any  kind. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  recount  our  adventures 
or  discoveries.  I hope  the  latter  may  ulti- 
mately be  of  some  use  to  the  world,  for  I cer- 
tainly shall  undertake  to  make  no  more  in  an 
open  boat,  on  a stormy  lake,  two  miles  up  in 
the  air,  with  the  thermometer  perversely  in- 
clined to  zero. 

Our  friends  in  Puno  had  become  greatly 
concerned  on  account  of  our  long  absence ; in 
fact,  they  had  given  us  up ; and  when  we  were 
discerned  working  across  the  bay  they  hastened 
down  to  the  little  mole  and  received  us  with  a 
cordial  welcome,  as  well  as  with  some  welcome 
cordial. 

Before  leaving  on  our  expedition  I had  “ as- 
sisted” at  a grand  “ function,”  a patriotic  Fes- 
tival of  Flags,  I should  call  it,  symbolical  of  a 
union  of  all  the  republics  against  monarchical 
intervention  in  America.  France  was  then  in 
Mexico ; Spain  in  Santo  Domingo ; and,  believ- 
ing that  the  United  States  was  in  the  throes  of 
dissolution,  the  buzzards  of  reaction  were  hov- 
ering on  the  coasts  of  the  Pacific,  ready  to  swoop 
down  on  the  rich  but  petty  republics  that  lie 
there,  and  reduce  them  again  to  a state  of  colo- 
nial dependence.  I had  signed  an  “acto”  on 
the  occasion ; and  what  was  more,  had  carried 
an  American  flag,  which  the  young  ladies  of  the 
Colejio  had  improvised  for  the  occasion,  getting 
the  number  of  the  stripes  wrong,  and  the  azure 
field  a world  too  little,  but  making  up  for  all  in 
the  size  and  weight  of  the  staff— one  of  the  poles, 
I verily  believe,  that  afterward  answered  for  a 


mast  in  the  Natividad.  But  that  was  not  the 
worst.  We  had  to  go  through  a mass  and  a 
benediction  of  the  banderas  in  the  chill  cathe- 
dral, with  many  genuflexions  and  much  kneel- 
ing on  the  cold  stones,  besides  enduring  a speech 
from  the  prefect'  afterward,  with  heads  uncov- 
ered, in  the  frosty  air.  The  American  flag  had 
been  given  the  p09t  of  honor,  with  those  of  Chili 
and  Mexico  on  either  hand.  And  as  by  a remark- 
able and  unprecedented  coincidence  two  young 
American  engineers  had  arrived  in  Puno,  so 
that  the  Yankee  element  mustered  four  strong, 
and  in  part  recognition  of  the  high  honor  given 
to  the  United  States  on  the  occasion  of  the 
function ,’  Mr.  T determined  that  the  Glo- 

rious Fourth,  then  close  at  hand,  should  be  cele- 
brated by  a dinner,  and  “ with  all  the  honors.” 

And  it  was  so  celebrated.  The  brass  six- 
pounder  of  the  place  was  fired,  a gun  for  each 
State,  at  sunrise;  the  bells  were  pealed  at 
noon ; a mass  for  the  good  deliverance  of  the 
United  States  was  performed  in  the  cathedral 
at  two  o’clock ; the  garrison  was  paraded  as  an 
escort  to  the  American  flag,  which  was  carried 
in  triumph  through  the  streets ; and,  altogeth- 
er, Puno  held  high  holiday  on  the  4th  of  July, 
1864.  Even  the  morose  Aymaras  seemed  to 
relent,  and  a few  of  the  more  volatile  Quichuas 
were  seen  to  smile.  It  was  the  grand  fiesta  of 
St.  Jonathan,  and  chicha  could  be  had  gratis  in 
the  plaza. 

A severe  hurt  received  through  a fall  among 
the  ruins  of  Coati,  and  a fever  superinduced  by 
exposure  on  the  lake,  kept  me  from  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  entertainment  and  ball  that 
followed  the  festivities  of  the  day,  which  were 
shared  in  cordially,  and  with  genuine  sympathy, 
by  all  the  people  of  Puno  who  had  ever  heard 
of  the  United  States — the  most  respectable  but 
by  no  means  the  most  numerous  class.  I regret- 
ted this,  as  it  prevented  me  from  witnessing  an 
incident  which  I can  not  help  relating,  and  which, 
while  it  illustrates  some  things  in  Peru,  is  not  to 
be  taken  as  characteristic  of  the  people. 

It  must  be  premised  that  in  the  smaller  towns 
of  Spanish  America  the  plcbe  invite  themselves 
to  witness,  if  not  exactly  to  participate  in,  any 
tertulia  or  social  gathering  that  may  take  place. 
The  style  of  buildings,  around  a court  entered 
by  a zaguan  or  single  great  doorway,  precludes 
much  exclusiveness,  even  if  attempted.  The 

court  of  Mr.  T ’s  house  was  consequently 

filled,  not  alone  while  dinner  was  going  on,  but 
afterward ; and  policy,  as  well  as  regard  for 
custom,  would  have  induced  him  to  be  extreme- 
ly liberal  of  solids  as  well  as  liquids  to  the  “ out- 
siders.” Most  of  these  left  when  the  invited 
and  presumably  more  respectable  guests  depart- 
ed ; but  a few  inveterates,  who  had  got  a taste 
of  genuine  cognac,  persisted  in  remaining  in 
hope  of  another  trago . The  great  door  was 
closed  at  midnight  and  merely  the  wicket  left 
open — a hint  to  leave  which  only  two  or  three 
of  the  self-invited  guests  or  spectators  failed  to 
understand.  Finally  all  had  departed  except  a 
stalwart  mestizo,  who  wore  a long  and  ample 
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:V>4ik— fcVcry  body  need*  ro  we«r  a.  in  the  Uk%%'  <W  &f  svldefc,  cMkd  Crufcthi<|m,  is  not  Ur 

ind  rhatipd  ffdte  feeyt  abo*tr.the.s**a. 

i magiuing iliat  Thf  Jufce  of V moyxb  although  im 

wbijv*  a»'  dvrlu*rjjri64*  .into.  L*ke ^Hjw»ca^  ji&r '■ 
u*j  Vunlet.  U uevertlRdey  tOntiiuis 
tfral  v&rhdki>  t>f  tidioa,  **>vae  of^hidi,^iror 
hlK  ire  Mem  u-M  w ii)i  t*f  .-the  Ufe- 

U was  on  the  of  l/mayo  thM  Ihd  pc^ver- 

ful  t/h  te/e  v£  >1ie  CMhio-  he&r<?.  jdi^k  rfcidnr.tmti 
?>y  tbe  tofcft^  httd  thetf  ii^ii«ls 
uml  i he  Wfc«dhtfnis  of  the  lake?  and  the  liMglm 
their  barjjjfi  lower*  «>r 
• '.Tht^O;  Me  $ftyemJly  of  rough  *f<rrre<3 
<-m>jru<?d.  Uj^iu^rby  ^ eJ&y  r hut  vni 
the  hold  pe)V>u-s'U’}ii  ^f  ^dlu^urii  w » grmip  of 
flit*  'terjjr>:t  Mwl  best  built  of  Ml  iheiM?Mrur*»iw 
Vo  M.  iv^uhd  iu  Prfij u JHw#t  of  llie  lowtmc-u*e 
romii}.,  swelling  upward,.  »**;  i have  latmdy  ■ de~- 
*TTthed.  and  tertUtnatiup  iu  perfettly  Mm/r»U^ 
tiival  dome?-  Iflocfc*  ufM>yift  frtftu  <u^tVk; 
t wMvu  feet.  long  and  ffmv  BVfi  tt*  wj;  fgef  iMefc 
hr*  buitv  in  voifMi  of  th«*#i  'awl  ^<$*4  iirpfed 
with  admirable  $kilL  .&U  are  i'nMkd,  irnd 
sortie'  hart*  mo  vicr*  of  nit hoV  for  reeehing  l he 
dead-  On  the  isthmus,  eoitneeiing  the  pehion 
:Oil»  with  the  nudn  hitpL  the  Inca*  had  buiU  oil 
ediifi.re,  ptnhufiiy  religions,  mmr  in  filing  knit 

Tkp*  | .house  of  the  ftun. ; , V .•  :•  • ‘ . ' ,’.  * -c :/ v'', 

i •'Jfh.ertr  'arei  hom^ver*  • on  the  peninsula  other 
i remain*  wldeh*  like  the  <tv<i tthehs  of  Anmi, 
i*  attended  f>y  people  (rum  a rhritwid  nuke  1 have  k interest  frvjn  their  abyohae 


Sietra — tvliu  IlngwreH  and  Halted 

and  lid^rcd^  

all  w»>s  bmndy«  gave  hint  'half  A l/ot^ 

flet  ami,  gehtlv  prtording  him  towiml  tiiU  v^  jeky 
I'l.  siftd. 4-  N«*w,  my  friend*  it  is  past  two  rfciock^ 
I am  very  tired,  and  really  you  iiuiM  go  (fT 

^Vik^n  tfm  d^r/"  rt^ponvled  the  riutu  with 
the  rlOdW'. 

4i  rSr^Afy  yda  jt^o  gi>  ogt  by  the  wkkek  "Why 


shoukl  1 thu  door  V' 

ltjj!  •*  ”/x  ’ '/  v.y 

ThM  io»;>  and'  otir  t,  W a fit  vf 

the  pi?r>sisU'rit  itUt-nder,  n yoiyh. 

parlor  idtair 

timt:  he  had  yondeided  disder  Ms  tldak,  darted 
through  the  w iehuk  Mid  jli^ppoarud  hi  tiu> 
dnrkh^s/  ' •'  - /•■  • :'  >'/'•  ,;  '/ 

lake  vre 

made  severed  fiKjiediti  wM  hnerfeH 

itmond  Ihjrio.  f M^  of  tein^r,k- 

nhlc  hik«  thd  oonh* 

triut  Aif  kx^  from  I^tke  TiU*;uc^  It 

at  a higher  level  f tiu  n the  tat  eery  is  idamt 
twelve  htife#  in  circtnt,  sttritmnded  im  n)fthf  1>T  ul] 
by'  abrupt  eM>,  300  feet  highr  and  hdght 
Ih>.  ta'keti'  foT  a vo^k  ancient  e rotor,  ^.tiypt  hvr  a 

i^Ltrui  in  ii*  l emiv.  with  iii  ^ormiut  ktM  | mni ning  the  niuue  of  Iwvi*eaiieli^  inclosuro  jr 
wlth  M>e  plafti  ia  wlihih  die  lixke  is  Aunfc: 
tinrit  of  Vihjh^  stands  nuaT  tine  etfttemby  <d‘ the 
laltd'yyeiYul  i^  for  l£j  anruwl  fifrr-  vvhieh 


PSfcPi 

m%v?y 

fc^PWf 


tcr>  cicoLr,  su.LorrAM,  tkku. 


ni«!>  Goi  gle 
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than  others*  tmd  of  om?  of  these  X givi*  h dm*-  sarMc&t.  ; adopt  fd  by  h>  inhabit  ante,  Kuikut,c 
iijg  tfiat  v/jll  /er-e  h>  dhuntste  all.  It  *j'U  he;  and  tmiseraut*  ilhturutions  >,\  rl.fs  tmvy  he  found 
observed  that  there  i*  first  ttOirde  of  rough.  0|»-  l ia  the  vast  tf&nbeu  MiftcfWa  '*autm;d  over 
right -fitoub&,  of  itte^nliu*  firmly  *iet-.in  the  the  STAitCrt.  and  which  »e«ai  to  Jucvr  an 

ground. . Hie  dry-le  heltXlfeet  in  daunt  ter;  it  amhpmv  that  f&w  -are  buhl  entmj?1i  to  atfirfit, 
him  au  opening  o feet  wide  on  the  emtr  ami  il  j but  which  mudt  he  tnea^ured  if  xml 
iri  rb/jie*  two  larger  upright  .stones  [one  of  which  j icul, .-be  setti>-g<;ological  gpdehs. 
has  fpHeh),  placed  umHhird  .of  the  iltii meter  of  j ;£;Th& My  'timt' K'lvtUi.p*  Miitul  the  poiritrculft  t\f ' 
the  eirde  apart.  |^U(pa^d;ta'fhti1iowt  grown  up  with  reeds,  mid 

Outside  of  the  cirde  thii#f.  o rhiro;r#:  ' w it*,  wio  lake  weed  which  I hftVe  des>  hl.od  as 

of* hro^.ftutjitnrjfiefe, ^j$)ly { Uniting  imd/Qit  e&tite  in  the  dry'  season,  and 
!i*  1ft*  'jo  the  ground  and  to  no  % hind  or  obi-  ! which  b obUd  ifovftfc  A pah  of  the  ansa  now 
form  ^uir  feet  and  w h.df  V>ro*d.  Thy?  $jay . tradition  affirm** "tvw  the 

mm  0f  ^u*’e  -n*m‘s  Hfe  t:f‘  ftodi  the  • hiuz  x*  :X:<:  up  pi ini  of  the  chiefs  of  SXuvnnA'olla; 
tdritrd  of  i ho  gircteb  Their  tontit-  ebd#,  walls  us  if  of  building* mny 

p itrO  nearest  Ho;  uptight  «n<i  ndynmiig  1 br  beneath  the  water,  and  here  unci 

them,  are  ^ :1be4ft}a^'i  abowk  it.  Thu  little  Indian 


are  raked*  forming  a kind:  oi  beading , there  pt;o}ecamg  abavfc  it, 

j village  . that  nrnr  hears-  the,  tiamt&'tif.  U*mm- 
. . ('VUa,  or  Afun-Oniln.  k more  than  a league 

. . ^2SP^ai^;';  #**# ,,n'1  romiim  ™ rem4i^ ,:"'  «rrti‘»ui*r 

or  .-Hiumre  tmnmns  ojr 


l cxfcfcj it  iwA  greii  t jamh 

{ ^Kuie  siAmiijig  ii»  front  of  th«  Incise  of  the  eura. 
Thoiv  ere  on  their  facts,  with  geo- 

twetfreal  fij&xi  e%  intene/vtrsed  Miiin  ilgnre*  oi 
frog**,  *eqnH\t$(  and  liaatvU.  nre  Stei^-ib 

hnye  slnod  on  ihehaaUsofl.hvt  lake  in  former 

i}^  v :'\r%  ■ • -.  ■ V '•■’■. 

Our  journey  fru  m X*  n ))  i / w»i  aoo  n { m ued  utxi  n ud 
[the  upper  ot  l.nke  TinirJicfl,  through  the. 

| tnwjis  tif  .Ifttneuigpllct,  - Vast*  ar*d  Xuraojt !fj&  }tu- 
running  ^ntireXf'  Htijntid  d!ie-'.;ij.»vle.  In  tins  ii  j nhi*an^  near  the  head  >>f  the  ftiie  *#Tff«u 
cur  a chutmd  or  grwve,  iln-ec  inches  deep  and  • iuUde,  eyeing  the- fivr-r^  ^aht- 
Cmir  and.  a Itajf  inched  wide,  which  also  oxrgttd*!  pa  Ajttd  lUnus,  iUh  Ur  nhovp  ;ttor 
entirefy  ground  thfe  eirckv  The.  srones  at ;'the  1 Both  these  stiftums  are  «rf»ideoUj»lj  laid  down 
sides  of  the  entrance  or  gateway  are  pierced  in  the  mj*p?.  The  former  iu»t  lh»*v  di/c’ret 
with  Itpte^'  a$  sfcmyn  iu  fba  engtHvlDgr  an  If  .for  into  the  lake,  hiot/jpto  the  hay  of  Tumc  ; - 
the  reception  of  ropes.  B e t weeu  T an  v ar  evi  j In  and  ihvsj  m*  sitrpp^d 

Hii s the  lidfeetud  form,  of  the  to  explore  centnn  .mtmuinenU  that-.  ^ disenv- 

of  Porn,  amt  ii  notst  uvi  he  supposed  xhni  aW  i ered  wide  of  our  r<md,  and  ^ui  our  hucivigt: 

of  them  are  e»piaUv.  ci;U>orfUe%  for  .the ;. greater- ! iiheod.  ‘Night  came  op  wifhoip  our  u>ert«king 
emmhef  are  compr^cd  "i  simple  upright  vi’.Mte*  ’ itv  and  heiomtng  ciilunglcd  among  the  kills  of 
In  rbair  mituml  *n*tw  \ CapHchica  wg  lost  the*  trnlk  ut;d  were  t.hliged 

A jon  vc  fallen  utuTor  niy  no-  ! Ip  p»>«  thh  cold  night  hy  the  /dde  OTh 

tire  in  tin?  vas?  u./n  t>*;uijU)  ;ed  the  hnu\  • uViliout  food  ov  lire,  m any  cnsering'e.xt'tpi' -tmr 

Empire/  Xu  which,  xon&h  upright  it«*nc5,  ofien  j.VOihos,  W Leu  day  dawoed  Yvo  iViund  out-- 

of  large  sue,  were  arranged  in  thw  form  cl  : selves  (U:nt  lu»|f  h league  hour  rh*;  icv.u  tp 

^juures  or  rectungles,  1’he  celebrated  nun*  ; w iv/ieh  v,v  time  hound,  where,  m’  il»w  tf/ni  hco*  l 
of  'riahuamico,  in  Holivia,  des.eriht?d  in  a pre-  ’ doit  *ve  had  Ijci-u  ilrowh^d  in  iMossing  Pie  ham- 
w.mw,  article.  i«Jf**rd  a mint  >rrikhig;  0Xir/u)*l«?,  pa  igmiido  had  adnuiuMer- 

Here  tw  tind  qmidrnngles  defined  hv  giea)  m?  ing  on  our  idho.ts  and.  with  .ilic  m 

h<Mvri  ^hUH^  wa>rn  and  fra ved  hv  rime,  und  . fudf  an  hour  iiftcr  dayiiglu.  w.i*  ‘'drunk  .*if  a 
having  every  evidence  of  the  highest  ntdhfuhy,  h»td,f  on  ohm  hcvt  cognac.  Urviukencv"*-  o nuv- 
Mdo  W Aide  with  vuhei  ^juaTiis  of  dmdiU  vhui.  ; vers.d  thnoiugtioui  the  S&jrT&j  N^d.iug  ihn? 
m <k|iTfed  hr  ;niw>sn«- :*&#&'- yir t wit U rnade  ■ io .* <fcnuv*>^' x*  .61  liigfet'r; 

elahurtitum,  4bff  if  they  were  dm  work?  hf  h«o  r Uru*nng  i»iuv.o /iipjg  t^veroge*  :NV*f)y  /di  the 
utvd  pmni  ftih^m*u»X  gcheratioi^  ^yldeh;  .rtna<t.f?  d?  pdtukned  1ii(t>  h\w  the  Vwi<* 

grfJjittlf  presen  i.»f ■ dhtdr 3>f  rhe  tmlk  Vi^e.  And  wtfc  fdr  t-hc'.;e»6i^  Ih4t  iW 
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Incus  over  causeways  of 
stone  JitVIl.  viribte  above  the 

?%  wjcjsJ-our  Visit  iji e ihdi  otrs 
^ h*yw  rirerv  in  open  revuif 
|&| .-.;  the  whiter  and  v&tiH 

^ mitfed  great  cntgi&efi*  vre 
111  trayefed  ttorihw»M.  tl»r<)u tfU 

KtW  a*a  fi- 

\ f;  £*Vrt.  tme  of  rh*  m W f«jn<mi» 

K :*«b&  *>f 

|pv  i mtfi  <iUlir,c^trielKfd 

jp^v  ;&hteviufv- brthf^jhthg  duty,  of 
; *xk>h$ ■ hthmp 
Hp  :’ •-  'iftbKty ;.  of  £pftyd{?y 
Bpr  tile  & Jrtjlor or  jf$>\iHd~ 
§&£  fipiiii*f  >vb|f jJi  r<Jtn i i&M l$j£ 
ifrtd  itmtalted  roof  tffter  a 
htpsa-  of  Aver  r jbreo  fiiixi/jrcd 

*uwr~fnw}t.  .a*mrl<st  this  jttmVf^f  -nfcJil-iind  hryttrty  a*- **1J  a*  nOIzit  \mv.  W 

strong-winged  ’mrttmrtuJv-  $vn*e.  are  coospim-  l wti'wtv.l  :.r,«|  d Unhuea.  cwu  in  a w»f  ofiltwirli. 
tjtta.  The  inhabitants  here  are  sill  shepherds f y’Wfc  ktidsvv  from  )fj&  i c * R^re'ij t : t et=  f i ti ro n ^ *>1 'the 

sn3  a?  yeftwC  iherv  la  of  Kdtd  ground  is  nermed  ‘ ehramefer^  t hat  idi  tl>e  Joea  roof$  ww»  of  t luiiyH 
Vuh  a thin  brtt  ttmgh  lurf,  this-  is  used  exelu-  ! indeed  of  the  roofs  of  iiUpf  the 

•lively  «4  co  attract  mg  their  dwelling*  and  the  I bnihling*  of  *}>.«  ^rm  Hi  I]  ore.  Fiom  t.UU'  ban 
pejat  or  QtMTft/<w  for  their  Hock*.  Quaint  and  j f.^eu  hi  ferret!  smint^ognlitv  hetxveeo  the  nkUlfal 
*mrioo*  .smtertare*  they  ore,  looking  like  tall,  j wwkmrtn*h;»|MVfihe  whM<*v>hI  thermic  rhuno  :•;•* 
fpiatlrifoterwl  hamAek?.  In  some  avtetnpu  and  meanness  of  the  roofe,  which  the  Somite^ 
haA  ‘been  made  at  fonnuhi  n$ • !i>»  ajghitwmr-  ! hints!  .will  -go  far  to  y£t*eet?  The  t\im,  fofcg y 
al  adorttmenr,  and,  like  the  the±e  hart?  ■.  and  tough  grass  of  thk  mountain  region  is 

n kind  ©f  cornice  at  the  .point  -whertt  the  roof  j adnurttbly  whipped  for  thatch,  lying  MnooihiyA 
to  converge  fnjm  di«  tyWifv  worked* 

featare  «ngge»ted  by  titi&  or  a The  donie  of  ffe.  Jkindbr-b p^rt^tet,  and 

.intdtttoti  of  style  desoindaig  from  the  anciem  is  formed  of  « +*tti*i*  yf  bo -mhuo?  of  si/,e 
irtiUiler?  of  the  tombs.  la  . their  interior  they  j af»d  t«}^r.  ttofetf/ lhv^e>  >;  hds  resting  m the  ?ojV 
are, in  mnimtrnwithaH  thcdWtdlmg^cvffhelm  of  Che  Wl^---^l.^ijsif >•  ^'nly  to  a central  poim, 
dian  natives*  filthy  In  the  extreme/  A .fey  bad  J over  a series  of  hoojw  of  the  earoe  material 
been  deserted  and  U\[\tx\  down,  forming  maands  a/ol  of  graduated  A t the  f«oirae  a he^ 

of  more  or  reg«)ftri?y  mxd  tdeviitlon,  Ik  • the  ieriicnl  and  horiitnntriii  sn]\pom  enw  e»;eh 
tvlrich  excirvation  wvfcdd  tenaitdv  what  j other  they  are  ho»vnd  together  by  fine  oortld*  <»f 

%ve  generally  find  in  nnnm-Js  of  >>r*rth  ail  over  ! dcdtektelydiniidod  gni^,  whieh  erov>  and  re- 
tbe  \Torid — fmgVftfcW*  of  ^>nery.  , erms  cadi  other  with  mlmimhle  skill  and  taste* 

hafteted  implements  itdt  wortJt  riimtojai,  and  [■  Over  tidn  skehdrm  dhnm  'i^  a Ho«  imi-  ttf  the 
traces  of  firiet,  ; { btfald^tl  typidermi^  of  the  fmaboo  or  rnttnn, 

The  Kata  of  Huanonne  )«I ftrg»\  and  &'<wyiei\  ’■  which,  {\*  n c?vj »vw.*  no  i-eams,  almost  induces 
almost  excl^ively  by  Indiana  of  Ayt»»ia'&i4*  ^ the  hetief  that  it  waii  liroided  on  tha 
ily,  fr  has  «oroe  hot  spring  in  its  naighhor-  : However  that  imy  he,  u trai  ’WorkiHjt  in  dif- 
•Wid.-  which  have  a high  medicinal  ref»«MIdnt ;|  mui  th  pimeUnga  conforming  >n 

.and ‘the  place  may  be  regarded  as  the  %urbit>ga  v*is?^;'xrT?:h  t?ie  lli'mhikhing  > paces  Inn  ween,  the 
of  ilic  Vwno  dislrv^t.  Four  league^'  i»oyr<«4*  f f rrt«i^ytr4Urk  irself  heiag  also 

foho«:ing  i hfytifakv*  rtf  the  Ivay.  of  yptiinfed.  I ihnll  probably  shdek  my  dassictij 

is  the  Ifndhvn  purhlo  of  VTU^itechtco^  ib  the ; riders  and  Im  o»*romocd  prcstimptnmis  u-hr/i  ) 
neighba.fht.>csl  bf  bftioh  arc  either  W Sfftrih^  ^ rotnpafisph  Vif ^the  Azangitro  doiiic.  hi 

tht'ipi&'xmmbC.  At-Atp**  and  liie  Frtvbicartal  j &y te  utuI  erf^i  j.  y/nh  ihnt  of  the  of  the 
mormmerd.s  bf ^ %t^Ilenam,  >v!deb  l hayo  pot  'of .'Veiprsi  and  i'4cm^'  th.a 

*paa*<  td ^ here.  They  cmmi- rtf  a urtt  iniha  Ktemul  Cify; 

wtiiptflbet- v?  ctefyws  :^:v«f>p»is-al7.e^  siatid-  j this  dntier  cnofting  nhdlher,  openk 

mg  ?.m  an  eminence  that  may  jostiy  ho  ealM  n mid  .^t rangy  in  which  waa  ri^iemnl  u 

$«?rto\ind«tV  by  wv»lia  of  ron^h  */r  ; fiedet?  rtf  ie/tii,-  .wiiiehA^if^hiJ^like-n  h^nyy 
nideiy -fashtuned  ft  ones.  )iierccd  with  ;diH*r-l  fringe’  ou.^hle  the  wul}*/'  Isvxt  enmesa  tir>.r*:- 
«rpyWk  irwl  if  tin  gais  liable,  from  xvliar  in  tiu>  Old  : verve  (aver  of  coarser  grass  or  reeds,  to  which 
World  ore  called  Pelagic  walte.  The  niftm  • faceoed*'  e:^yv  And  so  rtrt5  ihe  whale  ri'Httt^  in 
of  Acarpa'  Fiar/d  on  a peiurtsula  projecting  far  ' the  centra  *o  a s m .form  i»  slightly  flattened 
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were  cot  off  sharply  and  regularly,  producing 
the  effect  of  overlapping  tiles. 

From  Azangaro  our  route  lay  over  a high 
table-land  covered  with  snow,  into  the  Yalley 
of  the  Rio  Pucura,  which  we  ascended  through 
the  towns  of  Pucura  and  Ayavira  to  Santa 
Rosa,  a considerable  town,  the  last  of  the  Col- 
lao,  at  the  foot  of  the  great  snowy  mountain  of 
Apucumurami. 

Here  we  witnessed  one  of  those  bull-fights, 
or  rather  bull-baitings,  which  are  the  delight 
equally  of  the  people  of  the  coast  and  the  Sierra. 
The  plaza  of  the  town  was  fenced  in,  and  the 
bull,  with  a gaudy  crimson  cloth  fastened  over 
his  back,  and  his  horns  loaded  with  fire-crack- 
ers, was  let  into  the  inclosure.  Then  com- 
menced the  process  of  tormenting  the  animal. 
To  mount  on  the  bull's  back  and  ride  him  round 
the  plaza,  while  lighting  the  fire-works  ; to  prod 
him  with  sharp  nails  set  in  the  ends  of  poles, 
and  generally  to  irritate  and  vex  him,  while 
dextrously  escaping  his  blind  wrath,  seems  to 
constitute  this  cherished  pastime. 

At  Santa  Rosa  the  performances  were  varied 
by  fastening  a young  condor  on  the  back  of  one 
of  the  bulls,  which  when  roused  by  the  noise, 
the  motion,  and  the  explosions  began  to  beat 
the  sides  of  the  bull  with  his  powerful  wings, 
and  to  lacerate  his  flesh  with  his  terrible  beak. 
After  both  bull  and  condor  had  become  com- 
pletely exhausted,  and  the  former  with  bleeding 
flanks  and  protruding  tongue  was  standing  help- 
lessly in  a comer,  an  Indian  approached  to  un- 
fasten the  bird,  which,  however,  seized  him  by 
the  arm  and  nearly  tore  it  from  its  socket. 
This  condor  with  another  was  given  me  by  their 
owner,  and  I undertook  to  send  them  home  as 
a present  to  the  Central  Park.  They,  how- 
ever, never  reached  the  coast,  as  the  following 
letter  from  Pedro  Lobo,  the  arriero,  who  under- 
took to  take  them  there,  will,  perhaps,  suffi- 
ciently explain : 

“ Sir  and  Gentleman,  Viracocha ! 

“ I am  ill.  I supplicate  your  mercy.  I am  a poor 
man,  as  yon  know,  and  my  family  has  had  the  small- 
pox. Manuela  died,  it  is  now  a long  time.  There  is 
little  al/alfa  to  bo  had  in  my  village.  So  I ask  your 
forgiveness.  I could  not  do  otherwise.  It  happened 
so.  It  was  in  the  Pampa  of  Tungasaca.  One  of  the 
polios  (chickens),  he  of  the  bull,  tore  off  the  ears  of 
the  mule  Chepa  who  carried  him.  You  remember  the 
mule  Chepa , because  of  its  tail,  which  was  short.  It 
made  strings  of  my  poncho , and  grievously  hurt  me. 
I still  crave  yonr  mercy.  But  it  got  away. 

“You  know  that  maize  is  very  high,  and,  as  I said 
before,  poor  Manuela  died  of  the  small-pox.  They  are 
taking  men  for  the  army.  I don’t  know  what  may 
happen  to  me.  There  is  measles  in  my  village,  and 
the  roads  are  bad ; but  when  the  polio  of  the  toro  got 
away,  the  other  got  away  also.  I know  they  will  say 
in  Santa  Rosa  that  I cut  the  straps.  And  so  it  may 
appear.  But  Sir,  Gentleman,  and  Viracocha,  you  will 
not  believe  them ; for  there  is  little  alfal/a  and  no 
maize  to  mention  in  my  village ; and  it  is  now  two 
years  since  Manuela  died,  to  say  nothing  of  the  mea- 
sles, from  which  may  the  Virgin  protect  your  worship  1 
Hence  I ask  your  mercy.” 

I should  explain  that  I had  on  several  occa- 
sions expressed  great  sympathy  with  Pedro 
Lobo  an  account  of  the  premature  death  of  his 


daughter  Manuela,  and  he  argued  that  the  ref- 
erence would  soften  my  heart  and  avert  any  an- 
ger I might  experience  on  account  of  the  escape 
of  the  polios. 

At  Santa  Rosa  the  Andes  and  Cordillera  are 
knotted  together,  and  we  soon  become  involved 
among  their  gorges,  disputing  passage-way  with 
the  head-waters  of  the  river  of  Pucura.  From 
Santa  Rosa  to  the  divide,  a weary  distance  of  five 
leagues,  the  scenery  is  most  bold  and  impress- 
ive, resembling  that  of  the  valley  of  the  Lanter- 
brunnen,  in  Switzerland,  or  the  ascent  of  the 
pass  of  St.  Gothard  from  Bellemzona.  There 
are  no  habitations,  only  here  and  there,  at  ex- 
posed points,  remains  of  Inca  tambos , under 
whose  crumbling  walls  we  find  some  shivering 
groups  of  native  travelers,  huddled  together 
over  a smouldering  fire  of  dung,  endeavoring  to 
warm  their  wretched  chvpe.  The  wind  forces 
itself  through  the  gorges  with  fearful  force, 
driving  before  it  the  sand  and  gravel  of  the 
rough  pathway  and  fine  splinters  of  disintegra- 
ting rock,  which  puncture  the  chapped  and 
smarting  skin  like  lancets,  until  the  blood  starts 
in  drops  from  every  exposed  part  of  the  person. 
Our  mules  rebel  against  facing  the  blast,  and 
obstinately  turn  their  backs  toward  it,  or  vi- 
ciously refuse  to  leave  the  shelter  of  some  rock 
that  breaks  the  force  of  the  wind.  The  mount- 
ains all  around  us  are  covered  with  snow,  which 
occasionally  drives  down  in  blinding  whirls  upon 
us,  when  some  avalanche  breaks  away  from  the 
impending  crests  that  curve  over  like  the  comb- 
ing waves  of  the  ocean  before  they  break  on  the 
shore.  We  approach  a narrow  pass ; a frosty 
stream,  curdled  with  floating  snow  and  icy  crys- 
tals, frets  between  the  rough  rocks  on  one  side, 
and  the  cliff  rises  sheer  on  the  other,  with  only 
a narrow  shelf  for  the  roadway,  so  narrow  that 
the  animals  can  not  pass  abreast.  We  have 
just  entered  on  it,  with  a hurt  cargo  mule  now 
running  de  valde , or  free,  ahead,  when  we  hear 
the  sound  of  the  warning  w histle  of  some  party 
approaching  us  from  the  other  end  of  the  pass, 
and  which  we  had  heard  before,  but  half  deaf 
and  blinded,  had  confounded  it  w ith  the  shriek 
of  the  cruel  wind.  We  make  an  attempt  to 
turn  back  the  mule,  but  she  plunges  forward, 
while  we  retreat  to  a wider  part  of  the  shelf 
and  flatten  ourselves  against  the  rock  to  permit 
the  approaching  travelers  to  pass.  They  prove 
to  be  a man  evidently  of  position,  but  wearing 
a thick  mask  and  goggles,  who  answers  to  our 
inquiry  if  he  had  encountered  a mule,  by  point- 
ing down  among  the  rocks  at  the  foot  of  the 
precipice.  He  had  shot  the  animal  as  it  con- 
fronted him  in  the  road ; there  was  no  other 
alternative. 

As  we  approach  the  summit  the  gorge  wid- 
ens out  a little,  and  we  have  a better  road. 
Here  we  find  every  rock  supporting  heaps  of 
stones,  and  there  are  hundreds  of  other  heaps 
on  all  sides  where  there  is  room  enough  to  build 
them  up,  from  a foot  to  five  and  more  feet  high. 
They  have  been  raised  by  the  Indians  in  pro- 
pitiation to  the  spirits  of  the  mountains,  and 
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those  which  control  the  winds  and  the  snows 
and  the  bitter  frosts.  The  river  of  Pucura,  re- 
duced in  size  to  a mere  brook,  babbles  at  our 
side,  and  we  feel  as  grateful  as  the  Indians 
themselves,  albeit  we  do  not  rear  our  little  apa - 
data  in  token  of  having  passed  safely  the  worst 
part  of  our  road.  A mile  further,  and  we  reach 
the  atmbre  or  divide — a lap,  if  I may  use  the 
term,  between  the  two  mountain  ranges.  Here, 
on  one  side,  is  a great  apachita  or  pile  of  votive 
stones,  and  on  the  other  a small  lake  or  tarn, 
welling  up  among  masses  of  vibrating,  half- 
frozen  turf,  edged  round  with  a silvery  border 
of  ice,  and  looking  dear  bat  dark  under  the 
cold,  sted-like  sky. 

From  this  lake,  which  is  only  a few  hundred 
feet  across,  flow  two  small,  distinct  streams — 
one  through  the  gorge  we  have  passed  south- 
ward, forming  in  its  course  the  River  Pucura, 
falling  into  Lake  Titicaca,  and  the  other  flow- 
ing north,  constituting  the  source  of  the  Rio 
Vilcanota,  which,  under  its  successive  names 
of  Vilcamayo,  Yucay,  Urubamba,  and  Ucayali, 
forms  the  true  parent  stream  of  the  Amazon. 
A cork  thrown  into  the  centre  of  the  lake  might 
be  carried  into  Titicaca  or  into  the  Atlantic, 
depending  probably  on  the  direction  of  the 
wind. 

The  divide  which  we  have  reached  is  in  lati- 
tude 14°  3 O'  S.,  and  longitude  70°  SO7  W.,  at  an 
devation  of  14,500  feet,  dominated  by  the  great 
snowy  peak  of  Vilcanota,  which  still  rises  ma- 
jestically above  us. 

Around  the  lake  are  the  remains  of  several 
Inca  tambos , some  evidently  designed  for  the 
poorer  order  of  travelers,  and  one  clearly  in- 
tended for  the  Inca  himself,  or  those  of  his 
blood.  The  latter  has  been  most  destroyed  by 
the  seekers  for  treasure,  and  its  leveled  walls 
afford  no  protection  from  the  winds.  So  we 
gather  for  the  night  under  the  lee  of  some 
standing  walls  of  humbler  structures,  fasten  our 
mules  close  beside  us,  feeding  them  with  raw 
barley,  and,  fencing  ourselves  in  with  our  bag- 
gage, huddle  around  a# little  fire  of  sticks  of 
quinua,  which,  by  a fortunate  accident,  we  were 
able  to  buy  in  Santa  Rosa  at  a little  less  than 
their  weight  in  silver.  We  refresh  ourselves 
with  coffee ; our  arrieros  stuff  their  mouths  with 
coca ; we  pack  ourselves  together  as  closely  as 
possible,  and  await  the  dawn,  when  we  shall 
start  dowm  the  slopes  of  the  Amazon. 

The  means  of  intercommunication  in  the  Inca 
Empire,  under  the  beneficent  rule  of  its  aborig- 
inal sovereigns,  were  infinitely  better  than  they 
are  to-day.  Apart  from  their  roads  and  bridges, 
they  built  at  all  exposed  points,  at  intervals  in 
the  punos  and  among  the  mountains,  as  well  as 
in  the  villages,  posts  or  tambos  for  the  accom- 
modation of  travelers.  These  were  by  no  means 
imposing,  but  large  and  comfortable,  structures, 
in  which  not  alone  the  travelers  themselves  but 
their  llamas  might  find  food  and  shelter.  At 
La  Raya,  through  which  all  communication  be- 
tween the  capital  and  the  Colla-suya,  or  im- 
portant region  around  Lake  Titicaca,  had  to 


pass,  the  public  requirements  were  met  by  the 
construction  of  a number  of  tambos  of  large 
size ; and  there  are  also  traces  of  a fortification, 
as  if  for  the  maintenance  here  of  a garrison.  I 
made  a plan  of  one  of  these  tambos , under  the 
crumbling  walls  of  which  we  found  protection 
for  the  night,  which  may  be  taken  as  a type  of 
this  kind  of  structures  in  general,  although  no 
two  are  precisely  alike.  It  is  a building  with 


a front  of  180  feet  in  length,  with  wings  ex- 
tending inward  at  either  extremity,  forming 
three  sides  of  a court.  This  court  is  extended 
down  to  the  waters  of  the  little  lake  by  rough 
stone-walls,  and  the  ground  falls  off  by  low  ter- 
races. The  main  front  has  but  three  rooms, 
each  about  sixty  feet  long ; the  central  one  alone 
having  entrances  from  the  outside.  The  cor- 
ner rooms  open  into  the  court,  and  each  has  a 
smaller  inner  room  that  can  only  be  reached 
through  it — designed,  perhaps,  for  the  women  or 
persons  of  distinction.  The  rooms  have  small 
niches  on  their  sides,  sunk  in  the  walls,  which 
are  from  two  to  three  feet  thick,  composed  of 
rough  stones  laid  in  clay.  Altogether,  the  tarn-. 
bos  seem  to  have  been  rough  but  substantial*, 
common-sense  structures,  rationally  devised,  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  people  for  whose  use 
they  were  built.  The  courts  were  no  doubt  de- 
signed for  the  reception  of  the  herds  of  llamas 
and  alpacas  that  might  accompany  travelers,  or 
be  sent  from  the  valleys  to  the  plains  of  the  Col- 
lao. 

Descending  now,  here  between  steep  mount- 
ains where  stream  and  roadway  dispute  the 
pussage,  with  eternal  winter  enthroned  on  the 
heights  above  us,  anon  urging  our  mules  over 
narrow  but  arable  intervals  of  land,  or  stopping 
to  rest  in  quaint  villages  of  Indians,  famous  in 
aboriginal  history  as  the  Canchas,  we  prosecute 
our  journey  sixty  miles  further,  until  the  stream 
that  trickled  from  the  tarn  of  La  Raya  has 
swollen  to  be  an  unfordable  river,  under  the 
name  of  Vilcanota.  Here  we  reach  the  town 
of  Cacha,  near  which  are  the  remains  of  the 
famous  temple  of  Viracocha.  The  valley  has 
spread  out  to  the  width  of  a league,  and  is  level 
and  fertile.  Beyond  the  town,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river,  and  rising  nearly  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  valley,  is  the  broad  and  rather  low 
volcanic  cone  of  Haratche.  It  has  thrown  out 
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its  masses  of  lava  on  all  sides,  partly  filling  up 
the  hollow  between  it  and  the  mountains  on 
one  hand,  and  sending  off  two  high  dykes  to 
the  river  on  the  other.  Between  these  dykes 
is  a triangular  space,  nearly  a mile  in  greatest 
length,  literally  walled  in  by  ridges  of  black 
lava,  heaped  in  wildest  confusion  to  the  height 
of  many  feet.  At  the  upper  end  of  this  space, 
which  has  been  widened  by  terracing  up  against 
the  lava  fields,  and  piling  back  the  rough  frag- 
ments on  each  other,  is  a copious  spring,  send- 
ing out  a considerable  6tream.  It  has  been 
carefully  walled  in  with  cut  stones,  and  sur- 
rounded with  terraces,  over  the  edges  of  which 
it  falls,  in  musical  cataracts,  into  a large  arti- 
ficial pond  or  reservoir  covering  several  acres 
of  area,  in  which  grow  aquatic  plants,  and  in 
which  water  birds  find  congenial  refuge.  From 
this  pond  the  water  discharges  itself,  partly 
through  numerous  azequias  that  irrigate  the 
various  terraces  lining  this  lava-bound  valley, 
and  partly  through  a walled  channel  into  the 
Yilcanota. 

Overlooking  the  reservoir  or  pond,  on  a broad 
terrace  or  rather  series  of  terraces,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a great  semicircular  area,  rise  the  lofty 
remains  of  the  Temple  of  Viracocha,  one  of  the 
most  important  ever  raised  by  the  Incas,  and 
which  seems  to  have  been  entirely  unique  in 
character.  It  is  surrounded  by  remains  of  oth- 
er structures  of  regular  design,  covering  a wide 
space.  The  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  re- 
mains is  a high  wall  of  adobes,  rising  on  a base 
of  worked  stone  to  the  height  of  upward  of  six- 
ty feet,  and  showing  evidences  of  having  been 
part  of  a building  three  stories  in  height.  One 
or  two  tall  columns,  built  in  like  manner,  still 
remain,  and  one  gable  of  the  building.  The  de- 
pendent structures  are  those  of  edifices  raised 
round  a succession  of  quadrangular  courts  on 
terraces,  and  fenced  oft'  by  high  walls  from  a 
grand  series  of  square  and  circular  buildings  of 
inferior  design  and  workmanship.  A view  of 
the  central  walls  of  this  temple  is  given  at  the 
head  of  this  article. 

I can  not  stop  to  give  a particular  account 
of  this  wonderful  building,  nor  have  I space  to 
repeat  the  traditions  connected  with  its  origin. 
I must  content  myself  by  saying  that  I regard 
the  structure  ns  second  to  none  in  Peru  in  inter- 
est, architecturally  or  otherwise. 

I can  not,  however,  refrain  from  correcting 
one  or  two  radical  errors  that  have  obtained 
as  regards  Inca  architecture,  and  which  have  re- 
ceived the  support  of  the  great  names  of  Hum- 
boldt and  Prescott.  The  former,  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  fortress  of  Cannar,  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  Inca  Empire,  describes  a building 
within  its  walls  which,  though  smaller,  was 
nearly  a counterpart  of  the  double  houses  found 
near  the  Temple  of  Viracocha.  He  seems  to 
have  been  surprised  to  find  that  the  edifice  had 
gables  like  those  of  our  own  dwellings,  and  ex- 
presses his  belief  that  they  were  added  after  the 
conquest.  The  fact  of  the  existence  of  win- 
dows in  these  gables  he  regarded  as  specially 


favoring  that  hypothesis ; “for  it  is  certain,”  he 
adds,  “that  in  the  edifices  of  Peruvian  con- 
struction, as  in  the  remains  of  the  houses  of 
Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  no  window's  are  to 
be  found.  *’  M.  de  la  Condamine  before  him 
had  expressed  some  doubts  of  the  antiquity  of 
the  gables,  but  thought  it  possible  that  they 
formed  part  of  the  ancient  structure.  Prescott, 
probably  following  Humboldt,  denies  the  exist* 
ence  of  windows  in  Peruvian  architecture. 

Humboldt,  however,  saw  but  few  Inca  re- 
mains in  Northern  Peru.  Had  he  journeyed 
in  the  central  or  southern  parts  of  the  country 
he  would  have  found  the  use  of  gables  and  of 
window's  almost  universal.  Gables  are  even  to 
be  found  among  the  ruins  of  Grand  Chimu  on 
the  coast,  where  rain  seldom  falls.  Every  where 
in  the  interior  the  ruins  of  Inca  towns  are  spe- 
cially marked  by  their  pointed  gables,  which 
have  almost  always  one  and  frequently  two  win- 
dow's. These  windows  were  sometimes  used  as 
doorways  for  entrance  to  the  upper  or  half  story 
of  the  edifice,  aijd  were  reached  by  a succession 
of  fiat  stones  projecting  from  the  walls  so  as  to 
form  a flight  of  steps. 

It  was  on  the  heights  of  Tungasaca  over- 
looking the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Viracocha, 
on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  that  Josd 
Gabriel  Condorcanqui,  better  known  by  the 
name  he  ultimately  assumed  of  Tupac-Amaru, 
organized,  toward  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
that  uprising  of  the  Indians  against  the  Span- 
iards w hich  soon  spread  throughout  the  Sierra, 
and  threatened  the  extinction  of  the  Spanish 
power  in  Peru.  Tupac-Amaru  was  the  lineal 
descendant  of  the.  last  of  the  Incas,  and  when 
he  gathered  his  follow'ers  in  the  town  of  Tinta, 
on  his  way  to  w'rest  the  capital  of  his  fathers 
from  the  hands  of  the  descendants  of  Pizarro, 
he  led  them  first  to  the  ruius  of  the  Temple  of 
Viracocha,  and  there,  surrounded  by  black  and 
rugged  lava  wralls,  and  under  the  shadow  of  the 
crumbling  sanctuary,  with  strange  and  solemn 
ceremonies  and  ancient  invocations,  adjured  the 
aid  of  the  Spirit  that  fought  by  the  side  of  the 
young  Viracocha  on  the  plain  of  Yauhaur- 
Pampa.  For  a time  he  was  successful;  the 
dead  gods  seemed  to  live  once  more,  and  the 
banner  of  the  Incas,  glowing  anew  with  its  iris 
blazon,  seemed  destined  to  float  again  above 
the  massive  walls  of  the  great  fortress  of  Cuzco. 
But  treachery  more  than  force  ruined  the  cause 
of  the  Indian  chieftain ; he  was  taken  prisoner, 
and,  after  being  obliged  to  witness  the  execution 
of  his  wife  and  son,  was  himself,  May  21, 1781, 
torn  in  pieces  by  horses  in  the  great  square  of 
Cuzco,  and  under  the  walls  of  its  august  cathe- 
dral, dedicated  to  the  service  of  a just  and 
merciful  God. 

After  leaving  Cacha  we  find  nothing  of  spe- 
cial interest  until  we  reach  a point  where  the 
mountains  close  in  on  both  sides  of  the  Vilca- 
nota  and  leave  it  *only  a rock-bound  canon 
wherein  to  flow.  Here  we  leave  the  valley 
and  ascending  an  abrupt  ridge  to  the  left  enter 
the  village  of  IJrcos,  beyond  which,  in  a deep 
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depression  of  the  land,  lies  the  little  yellow  hike 
of  Urcos,  with  neither  inlet  nor  outlet,  and  in 
which  the  great  golden  chain  of  Unity na  Capac 
is  said  to  have  been  thrown  to  save  it  from  the 
avarice  of  the  Spaniards— a chain  that  “ reached 
twice  around  the  great  square  of  Cusco.”  The 
drift  undertaken  in  GardlossoV time,  and  driven 
for  a hundred  yards  in  the  solid  rock,  for  the 
purpose  of  draining  the  lake  and  recovering  the 
hidden  treasure,  is  still  visible. 

From  the  Calvaria  beyond  Urcos  we  get  out 
first  view  of  the  rich  and  beautiful  vnlley  of 
AndahmiyliUas,  one  of  those  valleys,  lying 
laterally  to  the  great water-courses  of  the  coun- 
try, and  considerably  elevated  above  them, 
which  form  ft  distinctive  feature  of  this  portion 
of  Peru,  and  in  one  of  which  Cuzco  is  situated. 
These  valleys  vary  from  five  to  fifteen  miles  in 
length,  by  half  as  much  in  width,  and  lie  inter- 
mediately as  regards  elevation  between  the  high, 
cold,  arid  table-lands  or pmos,  where  cultivation 
is  impossible,  and  the  deep,  narrow,  and  often 
fervid  channels  of  the  great  rivers.  They  are 
always  well  watered,  collecting  the  rills  that 
descend  from  the  hills  on  every  hand  into  a 
single  bright  and  often  considerable  stream, 
which  breaks  through  some  deep,  dark,  rocky 
gorge,  and  by  a series  of  brawling  rapids  and 
foaming  cataract*  discharge  themselves  into  the 
great  tributaries  of  the  Amazon, 

We  will  not  linger  in  the  beautiful  little  val- 
ley of  Andfthijftylilhvs,  excepting  for  a moment 
near  its  northern  extremity,  where,  approach- 
ing the  hills  Again,  wo  see  a vast  area  covered 
with  broken  stones  piled  up  in  great  heaps,  while 


all  around  are  blocks  of  fine-grained  trachyte, 
squared  with  the  highest  precision  of  the  stone- 
cutter, and  looking  as  if  but  yesterday  turned  out 
from  tmderhis  dextrous  chisel.  We  will  not  re- 
quire to  be  told  by  our  arriero  that  this  is  one  of 
the  old  Inca  quarries ; for  the  rude  stone  build- 
ings in  which  the  quarrymen  lived  cluster  all  over 
the  bill-sides,  and  even  in  their  ruin  betray  the 
unmistakable  characteristics  of  Inca  architect- 
ure. We  shall  find,  when  we  get  to  Cuzco,  now 
distant  twenty  miles,  tha  t the  stones  for  the  Tem- 
ple of  the  Sun  and  the  royal  palaces  were  taken 
from  these  quarries,  which  cover  an  area  hard- 
ly less  than  a mile  square. 

A mile  or  so  beyond  the  quarries,  the  valley 
still  contracting  and  onr  path  ascending,  we 
come  to  the  Pass  of  Piquillaeta,  hemmed  in  by 
cliffs,  within  a width  of  2000  feet.  Here,  rising 
before  us,  we  find  a massive  w all  of  stones,  be- 
tween twenty  and  thirty  feet  in  height,  pierced 
by  two  gateways — a wall  more  massive  than  that 
which  surrounded  Latinura,  The  gateway*  are 
faced  with  stones  cut  with  skill  and  laid*  albeit 
without  cement,  with  such  precision  that  we  can 
scarcely  insert  the  thinnest  knife-blade  between 
them.  This  is  the  Fortress  of  Piquiiluctu,  which 
was  the  southern  limit  of  the  dominions  of  the 
first  In<;a-*-whose  steps  we  have  followed  from 
the  island  of  Titicaca.  Inside  the  wall  are  the 
remains  of  the  guard-houses  or  barracks  where- 
in dwelt  the  defenders  of  his  narrow  domain 
against  the  Clinches,  who  were  brought  under 
Inca  rule  by  his  successor.  A well-graded  road 
leads  hence  to  a vast  group  of  ruins  of  the  ex- 
tensive ancient  walled  town  of  Muyna,  laid  out 
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with  avenues  and  streets  and  public  squares. 
The  lake  of  Oropesa  lies  to  our  left,  and  the 
village  of  the  same  name  at  our  feet,  while  the 
white,  Moorish-looking  buildings  of  numerous 
haciendas  glisten  in  the  sun,  at  intervals,  along 
the  base  of  the  hills  on  every  hand.  We  press 
by  them  all,  scarcely  heeding  their  beauties, 
for  we  know  the  Inca  capital  is  close  before  us, 
and  we  must  reach  it  ere  nightfall.  The  val- 
ley contracts ; again  the  passage  is  disputed  by 
stream  and  roadway.  We  are  in  the  Pass  of 
Augostura — the  Narrows.  A few  hundred  yards 
more,  the  heights  all  around  us  crowned  with 
the  tall  gables  of  ruined  Inca  structures,  we 
reach  a point  where  the  valley  of  Cuzco  opens 
on  our  sight.  An  oblong  valley  shut  in  by  tree- 
less mountains,  the  air  shimmering  with  the 
seemingly  palpable  golden  bars  of  the  declining 
sun,  underneath  which,  past  the  clustering  vil- 
lages of  San  Sebastian  and  San  Geronimo,  at 
the  head  and  most  elevated  part  of  the  valley, 
reclining  in  calm  repose  of  shadow  against  the 
umber-colored  hills,  the  slant  light  gleaming  on 
the  tops  of  its  threescore  towers,  whence  the 
low  vibration  of  bells,  in  whose  solid  masses  are 
melted  the  gold  and  silver  idols  of  an  ancient 
faith,  reach  our  expectant  ears — here  we  pause, 
and  in  sympathetic  action  with  our  muleteers, 
who  remove  their  hats  and  bow  their  heads  low 
to  the  earth,  we  too  salute  reverently  the  City 
of  the  Sun ! 

We  pass  through  the  village  of  San  Sebastian, 
where  the  haughtiness  of  the  people  might  tell 
us,  if  w'e  knew  it  not  before,  that  they  are  the 
descendants  of  the  ayllos , lineages  or  families 
of  Inca  blood,  who,  after  the  conquest,  were 
assigned  this  spot  as  a refuge ; and,  striking  a 
paved  road,  we  hurry  on  toward  the  city  of  our 
destination.  We  enter  it  at  the  plaza  of  Rimac 
Pampa  (the  plain  of  the  oracle),  and,  between 
buildings  raised  on  massive  ancient  foundations, 
adobes  on  stone — modern  on  ancient  art — the 
gutter  occupying  the  middle  of  the  street,  and 
by  no  means  redolent  of  the  odors  of  Araby 
the  Blest,  we  slowly  reach  the  Inti-pampa,  or 
Square  of  the  Sun,  where  the  serpent-covered 
walls  on  every  side  betray  their  Inca  origin. 

Here  we  inquire  for  the  principal  plaza,  and 
are  directed  through  a narrow  street,  darkened 
by  heavy  walls  of  stones  cut  with  marvelous 
precision,  impressive  in  their  originality,  pierced 
here  and  there  with  doorways,  narrowing  at  the 
top,  which  bring  back  recollections  of  Egypt ; 
and  by-and-by  we  emerge  in  a great  square 
with  a central  fountain,  the  Huaca-pata,  or 
Sacred  Terrace  of  the  Incas,  now  flanked  by  a 
heavy  cathedral  on  one  side,  the  elaborate 
church  of  the  Jesuits  on  another,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a low  colonnade.  It  is%night,  and 
when  we  inquire  for  the  residence  of  the  com- 
mandante  of  the  forces — there  are  no  hotels  in 
Cuzco — a showily-dressed  officer  undertakes  to 
conduct  us  thither,  points  to  a heavy  archway, 
beneath  w hich  our  weary  animals,  conscious  of  j 
a refuge  at  last,  dash  with  unwonted  and  start-  I 
ling  vigor,  and  we  find  ourselves  the  welcome  ! 


guests  of  Colonel  Francisco  Yargas,  whose 
name,  it  is  only  due,  I shall  ever  mention  with 
respect  and  gratitude — a respect  and  gratitude 
which  all  my  readers  would  share  had  they  un- 
dergone the  privations,  the  hunger  and  thirst, 
the  cold,  exposure,  and  annoyances  that  were 
really  involved  in  the  long  and  weary  journey, 
of  which  I have  written  so  lightly,  from  the  dis- 
tant coast  to  this  lofty  eyrie  of  aboriginal  power. 

We  are  finally  in  Cuzco,  where  Manco  Ca- 
pac’s  magic  wand  sank  into  the  earth,  and 
where  he  commenced  the  fulfillment  of  the 
high  and  beneficent  mission  intrusted  to  him 
by  his  father  the  Sun.  Here  he  built  his  pal- 
ace, here  his  successors  founded  theirs,  and 
here  in  due  time  arose  that  splendid  fane,  the 
Temple  of  the  Sun,  with  the  palaces  of  its  min- 
isters and  the  convents  of  its  vestals.  Above  it 
frowns  the  great  fortress  of  Sacsahuaman,  tho 
work  of  three  reigns,  the  most  massive  and  en- 
during monument  of  aboriginal  art  on  the  Ameri- 
can continent,  and  which  the  wondering  chron- 
iclers pronounced  to  be  the  ninth  great  wonder 
of  the  world.* 

Before,  however,  going  into  a description  of 
the  city  and  its  objects  of  interest,  let  us  pause 
a moment  to  notice  its  position,  its  climate, 
and  the  favorable  conditions  which  contribu- 
ted to  make  it  the  seat  of  empire.  Its  very 
name,  Cuzco,  which  signifies  the  umbilicus  or 
navel,  was  not  given  to  it  after  the  Inca  do- 
minion had  been  widely  extended  by  warlike 
princes,  but  at  the  very  period  of  its  founda- 
tion, to  denote  that  its  position  was  central  and 
dominating.  The  bolson  or  pocket  in  which  it 
is  situated  is  the  central  one  of  a group  or  clus- 
ter of  such  valleys,  separated  from  each  other 
by  comparatively  low'  passes  between  the  mount- 
ains or  hills,  and  is  the  one  most  easily  defens- 
ible. To  the  north  is  the  valley  of  Anta  or 
Xaxiguana,  where  the  Pizarros  and  Almagros 
decided  the  rule  of  Peru,  and  to  the  south  is 
that  of  Andahuaylillas.  The  rule  of  the  first 
Inca  does  not  appear  to  have  extended  at  first 
beyond  this  valley  of  Cuzco.  The  city  stands 
at  the  northern  or  most  elevated  end  of  the 
valley,  on  the  lower  slopes  of  three  high  hills, 
where  as  many  rivulets  coming  together,  like 
the  fingers  of  an  outspread  hand,  unite  to  form 
the  Cachimayo,  the  stream  that  disputes  pas- 
sage w'ith  the  narrow  roadway,  in  the  Pass  of 
Augostura.  These  three  streams  are  named 
respectively  the  Rodadero  or  Tullamayo,  the 
Huatenay,  and  Almodena,  and  within  and 
around  the  triangles  formed  by  their  conflu- 

• “Cuzco,”  wrote  Colonel,  afterward  Marshal, 
O’Leary  to  General  Miller,  during  the  war  of  Peru- 
vian Independence,  “interests  me  greatly.  Its  his- 
tory, its  fables,  its  ruins  are  enchanting.  It  may 
with  truth  be  called  the  Home  of  the  New  World. 
The  immense  fortress  on  the  north  is  the  Capitol. 
The  Temple  of  the  Snn  ia  its  Coliseum.  Manco  Capac 
was  its  Romulus;  Viracocha  Us  Augustas;  Huascar 
its  Pompey,  and  Atahualpa  its  Caesar.  The  Pizarros, 

| Almagros,  Valdivias,  and  Toledos  are  the  Huus,  Goths, 

I and  Christians  who  destroyed  it.  Tnpac  Amaru  is  its 
Belisarios  who  gave  it  a day  of  hope.  Pumacagua  its 
I Rienzi  and  last  patriot.” 
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coitsMiUt  and  4tu*^W?i  Mvoic.  ) lineage*,  bad  their  t^itteticgg,  •.  Ifwe'wete  t 

and  the  arrangement  i painces  of  t)ie  tncc^/lbei  ImMhigs  dedicated 
of  jW  d iv  boons  aod  ^*ard-s  »t 
w:L5  made  to  reject  this  poli- 
ty, It  yros  .made  a micAi- 
cOftUi  oft  fid  empire.  Lnc'oih- 
soi>n  with  the  country  at  krgr, 

H a ^ divided  into  four  qtmr-. 
iers  bv  four  roads  leading  to 
the  lAimjspundmg  portions  of: 
the  bdre  the 

gWs 

tisuy\iy  iL  fepr 

garter? ofiU&<Vorbt^  TU»j*c 
road*  do  noi  in 

the  Mfrirdi^al 

points,  &&  U ^ artifid- 

ed,  b«it  rather  Jqier^ediAtu* 
fy ; thrit  it:  tti  pafc$  nbi  diOA^t 
ajid  yooflica^t,  md  northwest 
ami  so  uth  west,  lb  err  directioTJ 
being  ft xad  by  [thp  ^ontorrrut- 
turn  of  the  oduntry,  Thp  d»* 
vi^oii  m t he  ooriltwcH  was 


aciiitjia  nr  v&lau*  o*  Tat  rtfax ' £$$*,  hero* 
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of  G on salvo  Pizarro  found  ref- 
. V V ; ugc  in  the  last  desperate  at- 

y-l.$  u:;v  * tempt  of  the  Peruvians  to  re- 

• cover  their  lost  empire  and  re- 

xs^^r.'  instate  the  vicegerent  of  the 

TITj  Sun,  Here,  according  to  the 

'Jt  ^g^nd,  authenticated  in  archa- 

ic  sculpture  over  the  doors  of 
'F*;  ? " the  Chapel  of  Santiago,  St. 

I ll  i 1 ^ ^ dames  came  down  visibly  and 

; V j * ■ ; ^ tangibly  on  his  white  charger, 

, It  l I V iK  and,  w ith  lance  in  rest,  turned 

I ‘I  ; • fw  the  tide  of  battle  in  favor  of 

die  Spaniards,  and  extirpated 
forever  the  Inca  power. 

^W(1  All  over  this  narrow  tongue 
. £ . of  land  we  find  stii!  the  <.m  i- 

dence*  of  Inca  greatness,  as  ex- 
hibited  in  their  architecture. 
’W,e  streets  of  the  new  city  arc 
:*hnost  ah  of  them  defined  by 
l°ng  reaches  of  walls  of  stones, 
elaborately  cut,  and  fitting  to- 
gethcr  with  a precision,  not 
excelled  in  any  of  the  struc- 
tures of  Greece  or  Rome,  ami 
which  modern  art  may  emulate  but  can  not 
surpass.  The  w alls  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun, 
of  the  Convent  of  the  Vestals,  of  the  Palaces  of 
the  two  Yupanqnis,  of  Viracocha,  HuaynaCfl- 
pae,  the  Inca  Rocoa,  and  portions  of  those  of 
the  palace  attributed  to  the  first  Inca,  are  still 
preserved,  and  justify  the  most  extravagant 
praise  bestowed  by  old  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega 
and  the  early  chroniclers  on  the  skill  of  the  an- 
cient builders.  But  even  w here  these  walls  have 
disappeared,  and  the  stones  which  composed 
them  have  been  used  for  other  structures,  we 
still  find  the  ancient  doorways,  which  the  mod- 


IldO A POOiiW  A V IK  OUZUO* 

instruction,  the  great  structures  in  which  festi- 
vals were  held,  the  Convent  of  the  Virgins  of 
the  Sun,  and,  situated  Far  down  toward  the 
Pumnpehupain,  in  the  district,  called  Corican- 
ehu<  or  Place  of  Gold,  the  gorgeous  Temple  of 
the  Sun,  with, its  chapels  sacred  to  the  Moon, 
the  Stars,  the  Thunder,  and  the  Lightning.  It 
was  here,  after  the  conquest,  that  the  principal 
Conquistadors  obtained  their  repart imientos  of 
land,  and  on  the  ruins  of  the  Inca  palaces  reared 
their  own  parvenu  residences.  Over  the  im- 
posing gateways  of  the  Inca  edifices,  which  they 
preserved  as  entrances  of  their  own,  we  still 
find,  stuccoed  in  high  relief,  the  arms  of 
Pizarro,  Almagro,  Gonzalez,  Quifioncz,  - - 

La  Vega,  Valdivia,  Toledo,  a fid  the 
other  adventurers  who  for  a while 
sought  to  emulate  in  pomp  and  display 
the  nobles  of  the  other,  not  to  say 
higher,  civilization  which  they  had  dis- 
placed. By  a coincidence  perhaps  not  | 
wholly  accidental,  the  Convent  of  Santa 
Catalina  was  established  on  the  site, 
retaining  in  great  part  the  very  walls 
of  the  ArJtahuaxa  or  Palace  of  the  Yir- 
gins  of  the  Sun,  and  Is  still  sacred  to 
the  vestals  of  another  religion.  The 
Temple  of  the  Sun  itself  became  the 
Convent  of  the  Monks  of  Santo  Do- 
rningo,  who,  in  failing  numbers,  still 
prolong  a sapless  life  among  its  gray 
and  classic  walls — ruin  on  ruin,  a de- 
cadent  faith  expiring  among  the  cold,  ^SBg| 
dead  ashes  of  a primitive  superstition. 

The  great  Cathedral  of  Cuzco  rises  on 
here  the  eighth  Inna, 


the  very  spot  w 
Viracocha,  erected  a building  dedi- 
cated to  the  festivals  of  the  people,  in 
which  a whole  regiment  of  men  could 
manoeuvre,  and  where  the  scant  forces 
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rower  *t  *he  top  than  at  the  bottom,  iis  were 
Afe  near  fyutf  the  Inca  doctrvvi^Kiibd  wituiows; 
Inca  archiiectnrci>  peculiar  and  eharuo.\>ri>rk- 
WBie^e^dr  if  \uxt:  introduced  among  the  notions 
of  t he  roast  and  other  parts  of  the  empire  u 


yh#  centre  ,<*£•  this  city  wa*  the  }lmvu/‘uin  or 
gf&Ht  ptthhi:  nmv  covered  *T<  part,  rt*  ni- 

by  the  modern  principal  plazn*  'Hie 
oneictit  square,  howevar.  extendod  over  the  Hu- 
umi  embraced  ateo  wliat  i«  nmv  the 
Ttyjte  del  Ovtuldo,  and  the  area  covered  by 
fetf.tfdock  of  hdiwos  between  that  plaza  ami 
the  church  and  c«im*iu  x*f  La  Merged.  Ami 
I tuny  hero  nientinu  that  both  the  iirifef*  Ho* 
uTettsiV  and  Itdd^Uero  wepif  *>bnt  -iff  lw:yrk)k>-  of 

vnt  fyme*  >vi>fc  gi.aifwiiv^  .ioM  Ov.aing.  at  ioteVk 

water,  utbl  thus  eoh fined  iw  narrow 
tkWwtd  b*  bridge  rtf  * wiiighi  by 

other*  twnpised  of  stone*  primer  sing  from  titter 
side,  and  a single  long  Kone  reaching  o rev  the 
spftc^  lfet*x*in  them. 

Builf,  aa  wdst  Cfizeo,  on  declhiti. 


may  he  nt  once  yecogm/tfrl  Jo  h*  massive- 
r>es>,  the  •. iucIhiHt'iO'ii/'  tte  Wou^tfbe  styl*  of 

it^  eorniee^  and  ?n  kwe  other  rdtf*eets,  tf  c tt>* 
tamlv  bears  some  reeemhlance  m:  that  of  the 
iitfi  the  resemblance*  are 


undent  feyptiam 
nor  »‘f  /i  kind  to  imply  nectWtmly  either  «.-•■» o • 
na  tion  or 


intercourse  between  Egypt  ami 
fern.  AYvhttcttu rat  progress  jrm i&t  he  made 
Mptfugh  pw  satne  ytoj*  iifid  over  the  fartie 
road  in  alb  countries  ami  primitive  anhUeet- 
i<r<  a*  primitive  idea^  innst  .imre:  a (ikene^sv 


it  i»  impossible  within  tlie  limit*  pf  a^opaliir 
Airtfiu  lijf*v  this  act  of  the 

m«>iiiunoia$  of  tfe  old  liirh  mnl  1 

.♦dud)  livi  umleriakeTo  Vlo  wt*  licit.  jimii  wniilf 
to  .i  htvf  uaiitfe  of  the  r^uemiN  of  the  Temple 
of  the  ?>*<«.  the  principal  arul  ;prfd*rtbly  *:!*»■?  tm*st 
im.poiini?  Edifice  not  tmiy  Vn  hut: j jitf  tf! j 

ITiio  ti&oiipi*  iaf  it*  tfptendbr bnd 
left  hv  the  lon<pie)orHr  !tnd  in  win;  h they 
exh.ftus.led  the  superheives  of  Ucir  g^mlkw*?: 
language,  ha*£  btfeh  >u  stfrm*  repntflia^d  as  t<4 
he  tamilitfr  t(v  evenf  lrjhitUgeiir 

They  represeni  the  struetore  a*  bdng.  four 
bhilvt ted  in  cirryut;  with  hi^h  wills  of 

tiutilf  nut  siopjps,  oH-bxsiug  a vona  en  v’iiidi 
opened  a namhef  of  ehu|td?  dedteaJUwl  t»>  likx 
eelesiiui  obfeufc  ‘>t  1'ero*.  ieh  wor»jiife ^iii*.i  lipart- 
tnertts  a|r)>mpriiiled  to  the  pw&sti;  Ahd  *j  tiendy 
unt^.  The  eh^untd^  to 


more  or 

ie.^  abxopr,  tjfe  anyfeitt  ^ncbiteeis  were  ohliged 
to  report  t/>  an  tlalKimte  system  of  femudug  in 
order  to»  obtain  level  ami*  to  recelv>>  tju'ir  ^1|y 
fices.  The^e  UrrMm  were  fetul  Wiih  vv.kUs^ 

sligtitlV  inclining  mwant,  and  U|ifib>i*«»|y  of  ihe 

kiiivl  called  Cyclopean. ^ ' ''in  gjttfp-' 

of  4rtfums  of  imgnluv  *»zo  nitfl  rtf  every 
eonWiva hie  ^linpe.  but  m;r.nm«jy  lUV^d  iageth- 
tr.:  W"hene:  Uiere  are  long  lines  of  thci.e.  w abe. 
sls  f.tf  Instance  t hcvv;  iIkm* rvuees  of 

the  fe/rvnw^fa,  ri/e  monotony  ot  tfie  front  U gen- 
erdly  hnxken  up  by  tlie  in  trod  n^ifort  of  rom  (ter- 
sunk  liitbe^s  something  HkA  the  hlmtl  wtiithvwH, 
aa  I believe  they  arc  called,  whi*tft  our  urcUi 
teets  intrtxluce  to  relieve  the  blank  walls  of 
houses.  These  ntdie&  atxi:niw?^--tfi  Wife;  imr- 
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states  that  ho  never  saw  but  two  edifices  in 
Spain  comparable  with  it  in  workmanship;  and 
Gareillaso  affirms  that  all  that  was  written  of 
it  by  the  Spaniard s,  and  all  that  he  could  write  ! 
himself,  would  fail  to  give  n just  idea  of  its 
greatness. 

The  temple  proper  occupied  the  whole  of 
one  side  of  the  court.  The  principal  entrance, 

•>jtys  GArcillaso,  was  to  the  north.  The  cor- 
nice of  the  walls  outside  and  in  was  of  gold,  or 
plated  w ith  gold,  as  were  the  inner  walls.  The 
roof  was  high  aud  pointed,  and  of  thatch,  but 
the  ceiling  was  of  wood  and  flat.  At  the  east- 
ern end  was  a great  plate  of  gold,  representing 
the  sun,  and  ranged  beneath  it,  in  royal  robes 
and  seated  in  golden  chairs,  the  dedicated— 
some  say  embalmed — bodies  of  the  Inca  rulers ; 
the  body  of  Huaytia  Cupac,  as  the  greatest  of 
the  Inca  line,  being  alone  honored  with  a place 
in  front  of  the  symbol.  This  plate,  all  of  one 
piece,  spread  from  one  wall  to  the  other,  and 
was  the  only  object  of  worship  in  the  building. 

Surrounding  the  court  were  other  separate 
structures  dedicated  respectively  to  the  Moon, 

Venus,  and  the  Pleiades,  theThundernnd  Light* 
ning,  and  the  Rainbow.  There  were  also  n large 
saloon  for  the  supreme  pontiff,  and  apartments 
for  attendants.  All  these  are  described  as  hav- 
ing been  richly  decorated  with  gold  and  silver. 

The  existing  remains  confirm  substantially  the 
descriptions  of  the  chroniclers.  The  site  of  the 
temple,  as  I have  already  said,  is  covered  bv  the 
church  and  con  vent  of  Santo  Domingo.  The  few 
ignorant  but  amiable  friars  that  remain  of  the 
once  rich  and  renowned  order  of  Santo  Domin- 
go in  Cusco  admitted  me  as  an  honorary  mem* 
her  of  their  brotherhood,  gave  me  a cell  to  my- 
self, and  permitted  me  during  the  week  1 spent 
with  then)  to  ransack  every  portion  of  the 
church,  and  everv  nook,  and  comer  of  the  con- 


vent, and  to  measure  and 
sketch  and  photograph 
to  my  fill.  Here  a long 
reach  of  massive  wall, 
yonder  a fragment,  now 
a comer,  next  a door- 
way, and  anon  a terrace 
— through  the  aid  of 
these  I was  aide  to  make 
up  a grow  ml -plan  of  the 
ancient  edifice,  substan- 
tially if  not  entirely  ac- 
curate. 

The  temple  proper,  as 
described  by  Gareillaso, 
and  as  my  own  re- 
searches have  proved, 
formed  one  side  of  a rect- 
angular court,  atY>und 
which  were  ranged  the 
dependent  structures 
mentioned  by  him.  It 
was  not  built,  ns  has 
been  uni  vers  ulJy  alleged, 
so  that  its  sides  should 
conform  to  the  cardinal 
points,  but  these  coincided  in  direction  with  the 
bearings  of  the  ancient  streets,  which,  as  1 have 
said,  were  nearly  at  an  angle  of  45°  with  tho«e 
points.  Nor  was  its  door  at  “one  end  exactly 
facing  the  east,”  so  that  the  rays  of  the  sun,  when 
it  rose,  “should  shine  directly  on  its  own  golden 
.image  placed  on  the  opj>osito  \\  nil  of  the  temple,* 
The  entrance  was  on  the  northeast  side  of  the 
building,  and  opened  upon  a square,  or  rather 
a rectangular  area,  called  now  as  anciently 
Inti-pawpOy  or  Field  of  the  Sun.  This  is  still 
surrounded  by  heavy  walls  of  cut  stones,  sculp- 
tured all  over  with  serpents  in  relief,  on  which 
are  raised  the  houses  of  the  modern  inhabitants. 
This  square  was  dedicated  to  the  more  solemn 
ceremonials  of  the  Inca  religion,  and  within  it 
none  dared  enter  except  on  sacred  occasions, 
and  then  only  with  bare  feet  and  uncovered 
heads. 

The  end  of  the  temple  next  the  Rio  Hua- 
tenav,  and  that  best  preserved,  rose  above  the 
famous  Gardens  of  the  Hum,  and  it  is  now  built 
over  by  a sort  of  balcony,  not  directly  connect- 
ed with  the  modem  church — a Mm<hre>  in  short. 
It  wns  at  this  end  of  the  temple  that  the  great 
golden  figure  of  the  Sun  was  placed,  which,  fall- 
j ing  to  the  lot  of  the  Conquistador  Leguizaito, 

, was  gambled  away  before  morning. 

J I present  a view  of  this  extremity  of  the  n«- 
j eient  edifice.  It  is  circular  in  shape,  with  walls 
I of  beautifully  cut  and  closely  fitting  stones, 

1 sloping  gently  inward.  In  my  opinion,  within 
this  circular  extremity  of  the  t entitle  once  stood 
! one  of  those  stones  or  “ coluTmfli‘’  which,  under 
the  nume  of  hti-hmitaM,  were  used  to  designate 
the  solstices  and  equinoxes,  and  through  which 
the  periods  of  planting  and  harvest  were  fixed, 
and  the  times  of  the  great  festival*  determined. 

The  »rrncture  dedicated  to  the  Stars  was  51 
feet  long  by  26  broad,  inside  the  walls;  and 
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ritjinal  frorr 
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Ams&  rm  ande*  of  pehu  Am  'muvjA, 


\\idX  d^te^ted  *4ie  MobfiVand  tjfio^a  to  the 

Thmidter,  *he  Li^hitiing,.  the  iUmbnw,  ; jut  the 

Fleiade?  ww>,  W far  a*  cum  be  matte  wife,  of 
about  the  mm&  dimensions.  Th«  consent  of 
the  pm&a,  or  rather  ri*€  apartments  pf  tlte 
guardians  of  the  temple^  were  on  the  ri^ifr 
hand  of  the  court,  the  observer  facing  north  * 
wank  The**  apartments  were  #3  feet  10  inches 
Jong  hy  13  feet  4 inches  wide,  inside  the  walk* 


Rome  of  tJieir  )ruliW^CK  throngh  Inverted  etphoa^, 
and  below  the  of  Hie  Hcuucmtj, 

On  the  site  of  H u at  <mtu>  v i kxl 1 ju  rlook  from, 

the  Temple  of  the  Stip  »«o?t  hare  b*?ite,  n£  )t 
atilt  is.,  rexy  hr>uhd$4  Onfy  by  the  rhoiinis 
aiin<  that  *Uv\  nx  tJmf  rli- 

<)u  tb & rtppr '&  . howe’er.  |hem 


ration. 

emin*  to  have  to uni  nhlvv  a mu-raw  etWf  v j>di 
nine  feet  wxte.  building*  of  a eo»npacative~ 
ly  rude  loostrurtuiii.  The  foti-}kwy«i  in  front, 
entered  by  three  streets  leading  between  lofty 
high  nod  >?* did,  from  the  llnnear 
pixir*.  ttf  C«urfu  1 £fyhate:  Wan,,  after  o)b  only 
wbobr  400  kmg  by  300  wid*.  And.  doe«  not 
wd&e  the.  grandeur  which  thv  early  aecmuiti 
attach  twit  ■',  ;\-  ’ ^ ’-J 

Some  hf  the  chronicle*  speak  of  the  t emple 
&s  being  surnmnded  hr  a high  wall 


i^h  entered  by  two  doorways  and  having  eight 
nich^i  in  the  wall  oppose  e«tr?aietv^  and- 
ibrm  at  4&ck  end. 


Tha  Atone  tes^oin  or 
fountain,  carved  from  a *iwgJc  'blank*.  of  which 
the  rfmmicJers  Apeak.  ai»  plojunf  over  with  g^ldt 
still  Atand*  iti  the  centeu <4  tlm  court.  It  l*  n 
hmg  octagon  wvvxi;  lfe*t  by  four,  and  thr*<a  fret 
deep.  The  hole  in  the  bottom,  through  which 
ibe  pipe  entered  by  which  K woa  tilled,  is.  -dill 
©pfeo,  • but  the  conduit  which  Applied  it  is  de- 
stroyed. The  eon  rent,  nevertiiele^,  b still 
snpplied  by  water  turning  through  subterranean 
ehaoueb,  the  fcottree*  of  which  ore  unknown. 
There  is  *«mhs . reuaoh  Tor.;  believing;,  that  vfm 
Ihtray  under?tood  the  law  of  finite  kih>wh  as 
tquilibnimt,  which  the  ftpmaus  did  not,  and 
carried  wafer  for  supply  of  flie  temple  nmi 


whereas 

nothing  is  mar*  certain  than  that  the  cx-tcnor 
walls  wftre  dimply  A>f  tf ixi.  r 

They  tell  u»  id*o  fhm  the  terrui'*C'w  which  formed 
ilm  garden  uf  die  temple  were  covered  v*iih 
golden  etu&C  and  f^pptn  ted  an  initiate  rnrtery 
of  iret^  and  y^ge-mble^-  cmitutetl  in  gold  and 
^Hyer.  with  figure  &$  men,  *imuwiK  turds,  rep- 
tUes{  And  »r.scet#t  all  m the  stune  previous  met- 
; % • ol«.  Tbs  t the  diner 

- were  covered  iyitli 
v5!|it#v  Hi^e  met*Usf  had  (hat 
' tfen  lurier  and 


outer 

t.  e^srnice , a yard  broad, 
|c-  aj>  filttrnfilla>o  say^y 
were  of  gKidd,  is  Tp>i  iti* 
|r,  c?edlhle  i \m  that  rhe 
%'  gardenv  of  the  tern- 
$■  pJe,  extending o reran 
M area  Ote)  feet  Jong  by 
® neiirlv  3fH)  broad,  were 
m tlu^  covered  with  gxdd 
p anti'  Bth^cr  exceeds  hfe> 
p Pef.  Mot  that  the  an* 
p smiths  did  uoi 

& so  met  ini  i mi  t at  t*  ua  t- 
utel  bhj^te  with  gon- 
K Si»Jf.reble  skill,  for  of 
p tpiK  we  ha  vc  »htf ndntit 
^ e vldenco,  hn  l hdea  it  be. 
I?;  the  Incas  weemtehuve 
fr  been  ryp}W  &f remotk- 
g s^hsp,  aiKl 

^ emtncutly  putedewi 

Sand  atflitiifhih.th  their 
yhoiions  and  jaaotif 
* —too  much  wi  I.  am 
/•  ifidtmtul  to  htdkve,  to 
fe ‘ it** yty  gold  worked  up 
ut  imitation  of  tiirS 
« \Yoodj,  tgpfid  piled  a way 
|r  i»i  the  temple! 

^ There  Exists  m 
^ ?nvlu  som^  4>f  thi.*  prri* 
^ v life,  .nhfttemns,  pv>r  - 
" u<w  of  the  golden 
:‘  [ \niex  with  wfwdMhb 
j w alb  sif  the 


jkxu  WAns#  of.  'toy  1'AMrkf  >iujt-  ysi^ 
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by  the  conqueror*  the 
ninth  great  wornler  of 
the  world.  1 pltuU  hare 
t°  describe  thi« 
fortress  in  another  place; 
but  nt  present  refer  to  it 
only  to  suv  that  well  up 
011  »<«  fafda  or  slope,  just 
tit  the  point  where  it  he- 
ootneii  so  steep  ns  almost 
to  render  ascent  itnpossi* 
**lc,  Are  a **vies  of  elalio- 
rule  terrafl-'?i»  supported 
1 >y  Cy  cl  open  r 1 w a 1 Is,  om  a - 
in en tod  with  niches,  and 
called  the  Co/compata , or 
Terrace  of  the  Granaries. 

'.*V.. it  was  here,  it  is  aaid, 
that  the  first  Inca,  Man  on 
CupaCf  the  founder  of 
||^9|B99|^Si  Cn/.co,  built  his  palace, 
some  fragments  of  which 
st‘^  remain — a doorway, 
m t\  window,  and  u short 
section  of  wall,  with  some 
' portions  of  foundation*, 
but  not  enough  to  euable 
iik  *0  make  out  a com- 

5NT  6TKJKLT,  OCZCO,  * plstC  plan  of  tllO  StTUC- 

ture.  There  were  fount- 
ains here,  ami  the  site,  now  occupied  in  part  by 
the  church  and  plaza  of  San  Cristolw],  not  only 
dominated  the  whole  city  but  the  entire  valley 
of  Cuzco.  The  terraces  were  tilled  in  with 
richest  soil,  still  celebrated  for  its  fertility,  and 
altogether  it  was  nod  yet  is  almost  regal  in  its 
position.  The  Incas  were  the  beads  of  a great 
nation,  dependant:  on  agriculture.  To  evince 


v JK.  • : 


view  or  rue  mu,  ok  Tub  sacs m iumas  e&o*  tut.  ixaxa  pel  oapilpo,  cpzoo. 
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of  their  Btate,  to  elevate  and  dignify  labor,  they 
were  wont  to  initiate  here  with  their  own  hands 
the  seasons  of  planting  and  of  harvest.  With 
pomp  and  ceremony,  when  the  season  of  sow- 
ing came  around,  and  the  appropriate  festivals 
had  been  celebrated,  the  Inca  himself  went  to 
the  terraces  of  the  Colcompata,  and  with  a gold- 
en adze,  commenced  to  break  up  the  soil.  And 
when  the  crops  of  maize  and  quinua  had  rip- 
ened, he  again  went  to  the  Colcompata  and 
plucked  the  first  ears  of  the  harvest.  The  crops 
gathered  here,  under  the  direct  cultivation  of 
the  Son  of  the  Sun,  were  regarded  as  sacred, 
and,  like  the  seeds  from  the  holy  Island  of  Titi- 
caca, were  distributed  to  be  sown  in  the  lands 
dedicated  to  the  Sun  throughout  the  Empire. 
Thus  carefully  were  the  people  taught  that 
the  beneficence  of  their  deity  was  perpetuated 
through  his  children,  and  thus  were  they  led 
to  look  up  to  him,  through  the  Incas,  as  the 
impersonations  of  his  goodness  and  mercy,  as 
well  as  of  his  power. 

I can  not  dismiss  ancient  Cuzco  without  a few 
words  regarding  its  pristine  state  and  import- 
ance, as  inferable  from  its  monuments.  All 
students  of  American  early  history  and  archa;- 
ology  are  well  aware  that  the  Spaniards  never 
erred  in  underrating  their  enemies  in  story, 
whatever  they  may  have  done  in  fact.  Neither 
Cortez,  nor  Alvarado,  nor  Pizarro,  ever  encoun- 
tered inferior  numbers  in  their  wars.  The 
hosts  that  confronted  the  Union  armies  at  Bull 
Hun  and  some  other  places,  and  that  led  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  to  affirm,  as  the  result  of  the  best 
information  he  could  get  from  his  generals,  that 
the  Southern  army  was  made  of  “nigh  on  two 
million  of  men,”  were  insignificant,  numerically, 
as  compared  with  those  that  the  conquistadors 
tell  us  they  encountered.  We  know  that  Le- 
on  id  as  fought  in  the  shadow  of  the  hurtling  ar- 
rows of  the  Persians ; but  the  legions  of  Xer- 
xes were  small  and  few  as  compared  with  those 
that  the  Spaniards  had  to  meet  in  America — 
that  is  to  say,  if  we  take  their  relations  literal- 
ly. The  cities  they  conquered  were  always 
grand  and  populous,  and  the  state  of  their 
princes  dazzling,  even  to  men  who  had  seen 
the  Alhambra  and  knew  from  historic  poetry 
the  glories  of  the  Moors.  In  many,  perhaps  in 
most,  respects — it  may  be  in  all — Cuzco  was 
the  most  impressive  city  they  had  found  in  all 
the  Americas.  That  it  had  barbaric  wealth  of 
gold  and  silver,  and  stately  structures,  we  can 
well  believe ; for  this  is  confirmed  by  concurrent 
evidence  and  existing  remains.  But  that  it 
ever  contained  much  more  than  its  existing 
population  appears  to  me  improbable.  The 
story  that  it  held  200,000  inhabitants,  and  that 
as  many  more  lived  in  its  suburbs,  is  simply  in- 
credible. The  houses  of  the  common  people 
of  the  Sierra,  and  in  the  region  around  Cuzco, 
were  not  built,  as  are  those  of  Central  America 
and  Mexico,  of  canes  and  other  materials  that 
might  disappear  in  a single  season,  but  of  stone 
or  adobes,  that  could  not  fail  to  leave  some  en- 
during traces.  Such  traces  do  not  exist  around 
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Cuzco ; and  however  great  may  have  been  the 
concurrence  there  on  important  occasions,  when 
the  people  gathered  from  the  valleys  of  Yucay 
and  Paucurtambo,  from  the  bolsons  of  Andahu- 
aylillas  and  Xaxiguana,  the  puno$  of  Chinchero 
and  Chita,  and  .from  all  the  quarters  of  a 
mighty  empire,  yet  it  does  not  seem  probable 
that  the  city  ever  possessed  a permanent  popu- 
lation of  more  than  50,000,  while  another  equal 
number  were  dispersed  through  its  valley. 

The  department  of  Cuzco  is  now  the  most 
populous  of  Peru,  its  inhabitants  numbering  up- 
ward of  300,000.  These  exhaust  very  near- 
ly all  its  resources ; and  even  if  wc  concede 
that  the  economies  of  agriculture  are  less  now 
than  in  ancient  times,  we  must  remember  that 
the  horse,  the  ox,  the  sheep,  the  goat,  the  pig, 
a number  of  vegetables,  wheat  and  barley,  have 
all  been  introduced  since  the  conquest,  and 
have  contributed  their  aid  to  the  support  of 
population. 

I can  not  agree  with  those  writers  who  speak 
of  the  aspect  of  ancient  Cuzco  as  bright  and 
shining,  and  gay  with  many  tints.  Its  most 
imposing  edifices  were,  as  we  have  seen,  built 
of  trachyte  of  sombre  color.  These  clearly 
were  neither  stuccoed  nor  painted.  The  resi- 
dences of  the  people,  built  of  rough  stones  laid 
in  clay,  were  probably  stuccoed  and  painted 
yellow  and  red,  and  may  have  given  some  ap- 
pearance of  lightness  to  the  city.  The  domes 
and  towers  of  which  we  sometimes  read  prob- 
ably never  existed;  those  architectural  terms 
being  oftenest  used  in  loose  descriptions,  framed 
on  Oriental  models,  and  intended  to  be  impress- 
ive rather  than  accurate.  Nor  was  the  city  laid 
out  with  perfect  regularity,  the  streets  crossing 
each  other  at  right  angles.  Nor  were  the 
banks  of  the  Huatenay  faced  with  stones  for  a 
distance  of  twenty  leagues,  but  simply  for  the 
distance  it  flowed  through  the  city. 

Modern  Cuzco  extends  very  compactly  over 
the  entire  space  between  the  Huatenay  and  Al- 
modena,  and  even  past  the  latter  stream,  form- 
ing the  barrio  of  Belen.  Although  considera- 
bly reduced  in  population  since  the  Independ- 
ence, it  still  numbers  not  far  from  40,000  in- 
habitants, and,  as  the  capital  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  same  name,  is,  necessarily,  a place 
of  some  importance — the  seat  of  a Bishopric 
and  a University,  a Prefecture  and  a garrison. 

It  is  very  well  built,  the  edifices  being  mainly 
those  raised  by  the  conquerors  themselves  in 
the  height  of  their  wealth  and  activity,  when 
they  had  mitas  and  report imientos,  before  the 
treasures  collected  through  five  centuries  had 
been  scattered,  and  while  they  had  a large,  in- 
dustrious, and  skillful  population  under  their 
absolute  control.  In  style  eminently  Moorish, 
the  houses  are  built  around  courts,  with  open 
corridors,  supported  by  delicate  columns, 'into 
which  open  the  apartments  of  every  story. 
Jalousies  project  from  the  fronts,  and  the 
whole  aspect  of  the  place  is  that  of  Granada 
in  Spain.  The  lower  or  ground  floor  of  the 
best  buildings,  facing  on  the  principal  streets, 
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and  learning*  and  the 
residence  of  its  most  no- 
ble Families.  But  as  the 
roads  of  the  Incas  fell 
into  decay,  the  difficul- 
ties of  reaching  it,  al- 
ways great,  were  aug- 
mented* and  the  Vice- 
regal Court  established 
in  Lima,  more  corrupt 
and  luxurious  than  any 
in  America,  gradually 
drew  away  its  more  en- 
terprising and  ambitious 
inhabitants.  Infinitely 
less  is  known  of  Cuzco 
in  Lima,  to-day,  than  of 
Berlin ; not  one  person 
in  the  capital  has  visited 
it,  while  a huudred  have 
visited  Paris;  and  the 
journey  from  Lima  to 
New  York  may  be  made 
in  less  time,  at  a fourth 
of  the  cost,  and  a thou- 
sandth pert  of  the  trouble 
and  fatigue,  than  it  can 
be  made  from  the  same 
|K)int  to  the  proud  but 

arc  cat  up  in  small,  dark  rooms,  without  win-  isolated  city  of  the  Sierra.  I know'  of  but  two 
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dows,  which  are  the  shops,  smitheries,  jncan- 
Urias%  etc.,  of  the  town.  The  churches  and 
convents  are  numerous  and  extensive.  Of  the 
former  there  are  thirty,  and  of  the  latter  eleven, 
five  of  which  have  been  suppressed.  They  are 
all  remarkably  well  built.  The  Cathedral,  front- 
ing on  the  principal  square,  is  a large,  massive, 
and  rather  heavy  structure ; but  the  Church  of 
the  Jesuits,  fronting  on  the  same  square,  is  a 
marvel  of  architectural  beauty  — a little  too 
florid,  perhaps,  but  with  the  finest  facade  of 
any  church  I have  seen  in  America.  The 
tower  of  the  Church  of  La  Merced  is  admira- 
ble in  proportion  and  taste,  and  the  courts  of 
the  convent  of  the  same  name  are  surround- 
ed by  colonnades  of  white  stone,  elaborately 
caned,  and  which  in  grace  ami  harmony  may 


American  travelers  besides  myself  who  have 
visited  it,  Mr.  S.  G.  Arnold,  of  Rhode  Island, 
and  Lieutenant  Gibbon,  of  the  United  States 
Navy — the  latter,  only,  publishing  any  account 
of  his  visit,  I have  only  to  add  that  seven- 
eighths  of  the  population  of  Cuzco  are  pure  In- 
dians, and  that  a knowledge  of  Quichua  is  al- 
most absolutely  necessary'  for  open  intercourse 
with  the  mass  of  its  inhabitants. 

The  Fourth  of  July  in  Peru  occurs  on  the 
28th,  that  being  the  anniversary  of  Peruvian 
Independence,  and  it  came  around  on  the  sec- 
ond day  after  our  arrival  in  Cuzco.  It  was 
ushered  in  by  the  same  sulphurous  detonations 
that  we  arc  accustomed  to  at  home  on  similar 
occasions,  and  there  was  a review  of  the  garri- 
son and  the  volunteer  militia,  a concurrence 


challenge  comparison  with  the  finest  of  Italy,  [of  the  notables  of  the  city  at  the  Cathedral, 
Within  this  church  lie  the  remains  of  Juan  and  j with  a discourse  from  one  of  the  canonigos,  in 
Gonsalvo  Pizarroand  Almagro.  Both  churches  ! which  he  reflected  on  the  government,  arid  w as 
and  convents  are  crowded  w ith  pictures,  some  of  j arrested  for  his  pains  in  the  evening.  The  stu- 
merit  and  historical  value.  OF  the  latter  there  \ dents  in  the  University y patriotic  as  students 
i»  a series  in  the  little  church  of  Santa  Ana,  con-  I always  are,  were  the  most  active  participants 
temporaneous  with  the  conquest  They  111ns-  * iu  the  festivities  of  the  day — all  dressed  in 
trate  the  procession  of  Corpus  Christi,  in  which  j black  tail-coats,  with  funny  cocked  bats,  like 
the  Incarial  family,  in  regal  native  costume,  j the  elhe*  of  St.  Cyr  in  Paris.  They  consti- 
tute part.  Among  them  is  Paulin,  younger ! tilted  the  leading  feature  in  the  procession  in 
son  of  the  great  Htmyna  Capac,  and  immer-  j the  afternoon,  dragging  with  them  through  the 
ous  nuatas  or  princesses,  the  daughters  and  j streets  n radiant  Goddess  of  Freedom,  in  the 
nieces  of  the  same  monarch.  As  illustrating  j shape  of  a huge  doll  w ith  flaxen  ringlets  and 
the  costumes  and  customs  of  the  period  these  j a liberty  cap,  glittering  with  tinsel,  and  mount- 
paintings  have  singular  interest,  and  deserve  to  , ed  on  two  w heels  borrowed  for  the  occasion  from 


be  faithfully  copied. 

For  many  years  after  the  conquest,  and  long 
after  Lima  was  founded,  Cuzco  continued  to 


the  only  piece  of  artillery  which  a prudent  gov- 
ernment intrusts  to  the  rather  turbulent  citizens 
of  Cuzco.  The  Indians  looked  on  with  an  iri- 
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tkwn,  and  indy  drank  ti  little  moire  -aJacia  than  style,  4rilh  great  mirrors,  inlaid  wurdrolresyand 
tu<uai.  The  ex^tefctfenl  of  the  day  -yna.  grand  pianos,  that  have  beet*  brought 
&?.  «s.pttanhJ  of  ft.  fceg  at' gitnpowdeT  m the  infinite  labor  and  at  almost  fabulous  cost,  on 
mart??  or  hammk*,  which  are  tire  sequestered  men*  sham  iters,  from  The  coast.  . . — 

.cloisters  of  rhe  Jevni fc»,  •.where'  a sfqnad  <*.£  sob  1 i^fer  pankndarlt  to  die  resntemre  m a 
diet*  were  compounding  tlre^  Wdrbs  for.  the  fluly  itf.hr*  Umi  m the  Ham  ^ Sari  FmnclWo, 
evening  uniting  m juiiirig  tv* nr  af  live,  And  vyhose  auerition  to  sirm^en  h protarhiul,  mul 
mangling  or  bdrnhiy  hunting  twenty  m thirty  who Im^pstabKabed  an  feftornble  public  feputa- 
? V ftfiretiehi  commentary 'em  tfari  ns  the.ic<)lleetor  of  ih* &w%i  and  most  vain- 

>?/pt)ii«iy  of  tin  eh  smoking  dgri  r?  in  a powder  aide  collection  of  antiquities  in  Fern,  the  Se  terra 
magazine.  In  the  centre  vf  the  great  plu^A  Zenfure.  This  house  would  be  called  ti  palace 
was  raised:  a nynabolieRl  monument,  a sort  of  even  m Venice,  if  not  In  architecture,  certain- 
Temple  of  Liberty,  made  of  caftraj*,  strcfccbed ' :ly  In  the  ^aciomsncss  of  its  apart- 

on  frm^vih  which  ivCre  portraits  of  the  IknH  in^ts,  hod  their  i*ich  and  yatfed  comenfs  and 
tyjpHoK  of  FreeddjEix  in  ajl  p^ts  of  the  world*--  decorations,  it  would  creditably  compare  with 
'Lincoin  and  ^arilWl^i'  f ide  by  side.  ’ O sotfm>f  iho  finest  on  the  Grand  Canal  Aft  ade- 

The  students  Word  not  satined  with  the  per-  qbate  dti?ejripti*>ti  of  the  mnsfmro  would  oompv  a 
formant  es  of  the  day,  but  irmisied  on  prolringhtg  vcdnttt^  and  I voiirent  iuy^clf  with  engmtingH  of 
them  by  a pr6ce*mon  by Hglit , in  wb^:  ft  4m0£pkr}'&  of  xipto‘py;^el^et«d.  from  matiThtm- 
waa  proposed  I.ahnixtd  carry  the  Peruvian  flag,  dreds,  jlluidnuiri^  tte>  >1;:!)  of  tltewitek-tft*  in  the 
wcppdrted  oa  tiuch  r.hte  by  that  of  the1  Untied  ^p'tot-ie  arts,  and  there  iippr^iftth-in.  of  ha*4>oi"s. 
Sterttiif.  My  Fmk»  experiences  were  too  reesnfc  In  ?*x?ve  Wpeets  the  ino^c  irnpor  unt  fn 
to  make  me  ambitious  of  the  dtetioeti.my  bus  j fteteatn.  2ciirinoss  eoileetitoi  Is:.' the  teohnti botie 
the  students  invaded  the  ooovbj  an!  of  tha  com—  of  n &kuli,  from  the  Iifei  cemetery  in-  the.  ritiJey 
mandantts'a  house  in  a bod\\  dragging  the  God-  of  T tinay,  which  exhibits  a clear  ck?*  of  tfrfxtn- 
dess  with  them,  and  refused  iq  credit  my  o*-  .:.*fxg'  before  death.  The  frnmttv  was  kind  iptiftgfc 
surAiKf*;  uf  indispi.i^tion  and  Cob. Varga«V  more  to  intrust  it  to  me  lor  inve^tigatii-m;  ti.rtd  it  bus 
. • tr athlh'l  h-sjsm? veritudi  that  we  wero  tired  vt\t  and  been  euhtttifted  to  tf«e  ctit?ci$m  of  the  best  snr- 
wonted  reft.  Finally  compromise  tvu^  edheted,  genua  of  the  Foiled  8lo,tes  at»d  Europe,  and  rc- 
And .1  !>^; y^tiMVdU^rcl -.l^uiroirv. ? ^>nly •'  gunled  by  ail  u^dhe  teu?t  remaykahlfe  ^yhleftbo 

thfii ugh  tht!  pia/b  and  fur  afe  the  AJutheda.  of  u tt tmwletlge  of  ^tfgery  ninof tg  the  nborigixicg 
The  rtimmmcement  w tw  meivtk!  with  tuimiltu-  yet  iHwo voted  on  this  cootment ; for  trep^n^ 
oua  tnvtu  for  the  United  8tat^  which  n single  nittg.  Ss  one  xif  the  mosv  diflbinlr  o t >ntgieii(  pn>- 
jndiAc m imlivfdurtt  sought  to  oppose  with  some  mse#i.  The  outtitig  through  the  txono  mis  nvx 
aliuslpn  to  Mr.  'Webster**  faux,  pus  \u  (he  Loboa  |«etiVrmed  wiih  Asnw,  b(d  evidectfy  with  a bu- 
Mattds  husiiw^s.  This  reswhyd  in  the  dissert-  , rin  or  tool  like  rjistt  u.sed  t>y  engr^tx-i^  on  wood 
tK'tit  getting  so  fluvftgeiy  handled  that  he  waa  nrtd  metal  The  opeiimg  is  f-8  hundredths  of 
obliged  to  keep  hi«  bed  for  many  weeks  after.  m inch  wide  ami  TO  Jvuruiredths  long. 

The  white  *od  fofeiga  popui^ripu  uf  Votco  TIip  Jn  Pmt,  exteept  of 

i9  small,  made  op  chmlJy  of  govummefit  olftcmk,  small  aniefe  in  Mmc,  h f;mKp>fv»um,  and  qidtc 
A Few  wealthy  kaaewiaiio*,  Who  live  jt  great  part  in  eoiith^t  with  Xhai  svo  Omi  in  CmitraJ.'AmUT- 
of  th^  ebxib  Oft  tlie^  vsfiiies,  arul  u do^eri  ^mall  )V:a  and  x» 

tvho  Wpiiid  he  iiaife»l  shftikkeepera  refmf  lift  wjtlfe  ^ «iugie  group 

In  Ativdther  yonbKry.  “ 


v.__. . J|H. ^ 

few  m hardly  td.hb  ap|iiru<dAltbt  jiti  thb  ^treetsi 
and  the  aspect  of  the  place  is  therefore  that  of 
a tlummgldy  Indian  town.  There  is  hardly 
any  tb/ng  that  can  be  culled  snctyiy.  altiiough 
tiie  better  das<  is  hofipitnhle  Aftd 
and  much  mare  trank 
and  easy  1 » manner  ifeto  the  coir^ 

.sponding  ntas  in  the  tc'tvfts  oF  the 
coast,  \vhefe  natim  manjru^;;JiAte 
been  vain  AWempt,  to 

iiniuito  and  ^tie6s+^  w^jP 

Some  of  the  old  fu lilies  live  in  ;f^r- 

c»/nsidcrahk  style!  and  tlieir  hoo^UF; 
are  8wed  with  real  clqgcrofiv  A 
few  of  them  retain  itpartmenc^  wiih: 
heavy  damask  and  mftrphfaned 
haugin.gsr  and  the  tick  and  tuoss ire  >*  v < 

(anik^ire  and  carvings  of  two  bun-  ^ |W|B_ 
dred  ream  ago,  when  the 
and  wealth  of  Fern  y&&  ■■cGhteii**':  ■ f+/:t; 

trated  in  Cnzco.  Other?  .are  fur^  r:- 
nislied  in  modernr  thoroughly  Fronid} 


TEimA  ••fcQTT3^  pC)CO. 
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ilSrr&bfc  i>r  t he v0^i)«fo^]^V4^i  bux  Jt  r^^atxl  violence  of  grief,  arid  Wndered  who  had  died 
ifiern  R?  nioderii  In  the  collect!  Aar.  sf  th&S&fio-  that  had  m deep  a hold  *ni  fhe  popular  svinpn- 
ra ,-Z6iidi!p!J|hwrftvcr’>  *w«: :uvQ«um8  tlgwrea^nule*;.  thiesK;  I overtook  ifio  procession,  or  rather 

i jvty >c*3^jrnl>li jgr huddle,  at  the  bridge  of  tho  Aimcnleoa^  where. 

suddenly  th«  lanienijfmons  ceased,  and  the  in- 
; one  on  £tw\i  Vide  rhn  stairway  thni  led  from  | eonsobibles  clustered  eagerly  around  a man, 
•up  the  leiinvx*,  T!ir>  baaas  arc  exit  in  such  a who,  standing  on  u block  of  stone,  distributed 
way  .m  to  ftiyor ; tliei  hypothesis  that  they  were  . twrtilto*  (rltre^-cetit;  jueces)  to  them  from  hU 
"built  in  "oure  wt  tJ^walb  perhaps  in  the  coping,  1 bat,  whereupon,  ebjatthig.'mid  laughing,  the  ^ 
Each  is  two  feet  high.  flictsd  erentijre.ft  turiiied  bacV  to  await  UuWhOt**5 

fimeritlv  For  these  profassiotml 

of  the  f?alle  del  will  accom- 

to  the  gate  of  the  cemetery,;  . 


bHiftk rheif very  beattii  with  griaf;  and  dissolve 
them  selves  so  .‘eui*. 

ThePameoti  in  fchbi;  iff  -by  high  white  wall*, 
and  eniis^i;  benefit^  » gaf^wnjr, 

mtU  r^|i>stid  it  on  dooi>\o^er  which  i*sr  jx  deep 
^d>ev^he>ei;ft -v^i'irdde  auj>* 

ported  by  anlron  rent  wearing  a gilt  cro  wn  cm 


jutoiwrrf  sto>t  ecuam'tr$fi  otto#*  ,■ 1 . 

Anvdng  the  notable  object?  of  intmtet  in 
Cuzco  i>  the^lumhda-,  fo  f be  Hoorh  o?  the  town, 
on  (he  lm ti k«  bf  j he  f Ipa topuy . and  Opposite  the 
ancient  Gardens  of  .rite  ■£**«.  Tbhs  j«t  u long  and 
rid  h e t narrow  ttftb  vriilp w*  and aK 

iWr-iretiy,  \u$fct&Tb  ■ smh  wm  a ’having 

n kind  of  .fefjtejftfi  ienrjrlfi  and  a riifcrmadv  or 
its  fit  ri  1 1 e.r sx i mmny\  &ui  nobody  tvaik*  tberii, 
atiil  it  is  grown  up  with  cavtuses  and  w^ds*. 


or  buried  in  a comer.  ! thunee  wrapped  tip-  in  his  purtcho,  with  u view 

Mv  first  visit,  to  the  Pameon  of  Cusco  \vtts  |.  of  matching  him  in  Cuzco.  For  two  weeks  he 
carl  win  the  morning,  and  us  l.  approached  the  j had  shored  Ignacios  nparriucffit  end  absorbed 
liwrio  of  Bfilptiv  outside  the  edy,  in  .which  If  I irto*t  of  hi*  can:.,  beside*  vexing  us  whb  his  to- 
stands.  ,j  observed  a.  funeral  procession  in  Mm .:  vivtmvii iipwiijg,  so  that  I insisted  he  should 
street  before  me,  preceded  by  some  Trtepi  fc&rfy-  J $j}hi  ;£#>&>  be  netifc  away^rd^'jntnted.  Ignar- 
ing  candies,  a man  playing  n yMifbrimi  ahoJli-.i  ido  doteTniincd  Ah  Iho  )tt*t  ^Jierif&trve,  beggnl 
ef/it  clarionet.  A ? they  passed  the  v:vrioiwj^-:nu>Tfth-«  pat-  in  x«tymmx:  tTpuchcd  him  for 
5qmsli»)  hoijsos  in  that  quarlcy  the  " iour  ounces,  then  «old  him  fi.*r  another 

rushed  oor  with  didieyojed  hifri  ahdv  bttddlmg  f btmctv  gbt  every  rnattih 

behind  the  hien  cdtmaetured  the  Uhideftt  and  ) A>. : absented  himseii'  for  throe  days?,  and  then 
most  extrrtcijg^nt  wailing  of  winch  tbe  hitman  [ frUth^  hWmu :«rUh>  ^vollen  rye  -Wd  ^tery  bad 
organs  are  capable.;  J,  waa  mtonishetl  *U  sudb  j iif&fe  •• ' • 
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AMONG  THE  ANDES- W PEBU  AND  BOLIVIA, 


The  (log-laws  are  strict  and  severely  ^Forced  e»  Thrown  into  the  bed  of  tho  Hn#it>5tmyT  winch 
in  Cozco,  which  would  he  overrun  with  mangy  is  th^r  receptacle  of  all  kmdf  of  Hif4i  .inci  rnL- 
cttfs  if  rigorotndy  .*h>fo,  The  bb):«,  'tim*  • !#&•  %cj . din  iu  hi*  de- 

day  of  slaughter  W Thursday  ^X  cacti  tvtvk,  cuy, 

when  detent  ^ cm fetrj * Iby  ^ o Of  thft  40^p£ mti5J  have 

in  ease  they  46  pox tind  rjfXJttv  of  - them  skkepifig  li  ofiimtb  t?ih  eye  as 

do,  that  the  day  U u fcbiek.  om  for  dog's,  and  i well  as  the  *Kfee«  ami  reck*  every  nb*r&  The 
stay  At  - f a^^taasitt  the  centre  of  th&  sirgot?  ore  sointL 
had  s hop  ^^fcrjintihlh'd  wh<*  the  rh  imppUed  ^th  wacer  dudgg  thedrv 

danger  oud  the.  din%  and  from  life -0kt portion  ..find  as  .they  receive;  all.  fin?.-  glops  and  wasjl  of 
m the  balcony,  would  abuse  and  malign  the  the  bouses,  tli&v  me  'twjfeii  fetid,  ^ujd  *11  the 
dog-killers  on  their  iipp^amape  with  nil  tho  room -so  os  that  txpyteal  tfl^phgot;  the  ordinary 

vigor  of  which  the canine  language  b capable,  buzzard,  never  fen tiini«. into  this  lorn  region. 

Woe  to  any  i.m  of  them  who  undertook,  ttf  eir-  probably  the  world  has  m mom  eMrmndriuiVy 
tor  the  court  of  his  castle  on  that  day  or  rnr  ftppcjtacle  'tiimh  afforded  on  tlte  hanlct  of  |hf «e 
Other,  mceijuiu*  in  the  early  mornhig— ccrtaiuiv 

Tbe  pwes5  of  sbughtor  tM  »s  pnmtregd  is  mom  startling  to  the  eyes  of  the  stranger  nc- 
tioveh  Two  j hdJiUM,  e&cit  {(aiding  an  end  of  cOstomcd.  to  the  decencies  of  life; 
a rot>6t  na!hm  tiiiim^lvos;  at  (he  rm.mtb.  X n We  - phased  sonic;  month*  iit  Casco,  making 
streerv v?hlte  two  oilier?,  arpied  wHJi  elides*  *t&rX  it  ih$  sebtf  e of  our  Cxjiloratiou!*  in  pikiy  diWo- 
ftroOi  its  of  imr  extremity,  ami  drive  aij  Uf6-  V*-  4tTtxflnL  Upward  of  a week  was  gpcm  m 
grain  dog?  bvfce  them.  .As  ill  CSC  af.f^innr  tu  etfcctfug  a careful  wirrpy  of  the  great hmrvm 
rdpft  whh'ii  He&  hunttitsssty,  enough  rifi  the  ?SuesMbnacr]an,  and  tloce  weeks  uiorc 
on  the  groitpd,  it  is  .suddenly  and  dextvoubly  were  bcthipipd  in  the  "beautiful-  scmht.rijffiwt 
^tmjgMfmpd  out  Arid  the  dog  thrown  high  m i . Valley  of  .Ytuw,  •where  the  Iuea$  bu4  ilmr 
the  air.  Hil  ijr  generally  stunned  or  disabled  i country  se.^tr  and  in  cxantining  the  ahcuitit  for^ 
by  his  -fell,  and  dispatched  by  the  club- bearers,  j tresses  of  OUuntavttunbo  ami  TPur the  huh 
I am  ^orry  tn  jney  that  oven  then  he  does  not  : warier  of  thp  In cu  Empire  on  the-  ^isl^  of  the 
tilways  CM  in  l«p  ^ nuisance,  as  he  is  too  ofr-  i Ainuzon* 


life  or  rti:  *±XJ'A  OVl'\)*h 
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STILL  sighs  the  world  for  something  new,1* 
sings  some  poet  who  by  accident  slipped 

And  in 


(where  countless  times  in  childhood  I had  been 
told  to  go),  I walked  again  in  Broadway  a few 
days  ago.  Accustomed  as  were  my  eyes  to  the 
superior  modes  of  dress  among  African  belles* 
how  tame  appeared  the  costumes  of  civiliza- 
tion ! Peeling  it  a duty  to  do  all  in  my  power 
toward  the  enlightenment  and  progress  of  my 
ago  and  people  and  sex,  I am  constrained  to 
describe  the  styles  of  dress  most  in  vogue  among 
the  leaders  of  tvn  in  Guinea,  merely  as  suggest- 
ive to  the  corresponding  class  in  America  who 
from  month  to  month,  and  with  every  changing 
season,  still  sigh  for  something  new/* 

I can  never  forget  how,  when  my  foot  made 
its  first  imprint  on  the  glowing  sands  of  that  far 
country,  out  nf  the  terrible  depths  of  dejection 
my  spirits  rose  to  the  height  of  a genuine  hearty 
laugh — a resurrection  from  the  grave  of  sea- 
sickness, homdisicktxess,  and  all  sorts  of  sick- 
ness, in  which  all  the  laugh  of  my  nature  had 
Inin  lmried  for  more  than  two  mouths,  I saw'  be- 
fore me  a Hamitic  Dandy.  What  a union  of 
civilized  and  barbarous  costume  was  here ! Fan- 
cy ft  stalwart  young  ruau  clad  in  a coffee-colored 
suit  of  Nature's  tailoring,  with  the  addition  of 
two  yards  or  gay  plaid  cotton  doth  hanging  frorp 
the  waist  Recognize,  set  jauntily  on  one  side 
of  his  woolly  head,  one  of  the  common  sort  of 
>traw-hats  seen  by  hundreds  in  the  stores  here 
as  summer  draws  uigh.  The  complete  suit  of 
the  white  man  is,  however,  too  sombre  to  meet, 
with  our  dandy's  approval.  Rejecting  the  shirt 
and  vest,  the  upper  portion  of  his  body  is  dec- 


in  a line  of  truth  among  his  rhymes, 
what  respect  do  wc  find  this  thirst  for  novelty 
so  eager  and  intense,  in  the  present  day,  hs  in 
regard  to  Fashion  ? 

After  a sojourn  of  several  years  in  Guinea 


HaMJTIO  UASfDT, 
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onibsd  At/feg*  of  gins*  ferwiLrefeij 

as  *fefe£bfe  ft*  he  ! 

teen  a/ »ie  m beg  or  area}  fo>m  ih clast  sea-cup- 1 
t^fuxhoiQ  he  *ervud. ,:  ivory  ; 

bwdeta  Add  finite  ring*  udfen;  hi*  «#£**»  uftd  | 
■iM-  chief  gl ory>f  the  t*>  daudylife^ J 

•ybolher  American  or  Afrie<m;— the  fumy*  e*jffe  : 

ill  his  hand,  I <fe- 

$t*xfetiem  with  tbo • lmiriftjf& hof*v  ih&L  as  the 
sinnrn^r  sirM  fe  gondemcnl*  oltrthlng 

appear,  smm  modification  oiMhk  cool  #itd  coin- 
. fqr&tria  attire  nitty  come  jn  vague* 

Now  and  then  ooft  4)1  i/iiioea  an  entire 
sail  of  broadcloth,  with  all  tin;'  accessories  of 
civilized  toilet,  from  fieUrer  hat  £0.  glossy  boots, 
e nesting  and  almost  conceal  ing  the  black  aav- 
a#e.  I>  it  not  Gail  Hamilton  who  tell#  us  that 
u>Ait  i*  like ‘.An  union?'  % brdievu  &he  i*<  tight, 
Imving  3*3  oftw  .seen  to  Africa  rh.fe:nn^;c^»ti^v.; 

but  a abort  ^ 

tfuadttattei>  by  way  yf  peeling  to  reveal  the  *fet* 
rfjyy>tH  heathen  jmf  inside. 

I have  id  roirul  4 cartkiri  fafhibn&hfa  youth, 
named  Ora  Ouumk,  with  whtmiy  Wing  b>  hi* 
passable  knowledge  of  English,  ! ficatom  well 
acquainted.  He  had  been  uinphtyed  rta  Krckr- 
man  on  littff&tpn£Ye$jjkr  along . hW  trnivu  court* 
and  bmi  wu  ■:m*dfi  a voyage  i»  Liverpool, 
After  a long  abseota  be  returned  to  the  he*- 
then  town  where  Ids  family  resided.  This 
was  in  She  immediate  neighbor^. - v 
^fission  Station  established  hjr<c&  MT'^ir 
American  religious  societies.  Cfefem  An 
church  is  very  decidedly  a 
jCom,  end  Ota  Chaimfe,  .vte 

wnxi  nothing  that  should  asMrt  :fe  ^v- 
fng  to  his  admiring  i^nntryrrjrti  . < 

ph&te  tranrturmatKw  m'h3  ;the;>fh^vl|^fe. 
of  a toreignet,  tfiok  first 


bftiMVdf  at  (be  Mission  dmrih. 
The  ocemnpAnyfeg  sketch  t^puttxmt#  U<m  as 
id?  0n*r*  f$i HtUiiil.  . 

Sunday  after  Sunday  fofifid  the  devout  Qm 
ChAUnt/ia  Bis  .(Sawn;  Mihng  the 
“ the  okerved  o?  *U  ohH'iVfjfep*  ih»i  it  was 
\xirt  of  :l»e  year,  and 
grad u Ally  ^urberus  rwfely  mclfutf  away  hsfore 
th»t  cvtrn  str* Jiig^s:  vret-i n u i]$ikxf  i nature, 

a tiesirti  R»r  bodily  vomfoft,  f fee  day  lie  ajr- 
poared  hi,  church  h>  his  usual  ihultlarv  »;i;rc, 
minus  tf^e  sfuyy  boots ; tire  following  week  uu 
panuiloojis  concealed  iii^  wtll-tonntjii  legs  a Uur 
next,  the  black  coat  left  at  hiuncy  ofef,. 
finally — n uuvri:  for  the  gibe*;  of  bis  hitherto  en- 
vious commdesi— llfu  Clmunk  appeared  feefoiV 
iw  with  *dl  superfluity  Cif  rtp|rarel  laid  sudik*  suve 
ofey  f h»3  ydunty  b^t"  find  cjine.  To  tbfete  a M* 
tfes  hf  foreign  u so  h v.  re  1 : ea \ VM  fait h ful. 

On  -ibc . Uiifeiw* Tti  vttf : the  ifetfel  dress  of  the 
pki  .of  the.’ti'pfr^r  cfe^  a shirt;  over  tvhkih 
U throw  n sfeift/v  doth  exurnding  fwtu 

ibe  * fimey  tthekbrehief 

tied  in  n feiior^  kifet*  uife  » $ilk  hut  It  ii*  ^ 
jiMirk  raf  gcjudhy  to  ba^  thi# xdoib  trail  on  tin? 
grourrvi,  the  moce  feA  beUcr.  , On  Sundays, 
Mt&  fefeetifees  ^heb  rgfeu£  <>t»  kvartV  a ship, 
iher  wrar  pliafH^  nyvr  feuf  then  stockings  *f, 

S to  xnukc  a alo>\y  on  t^ome 


x tliifir.’*  CiUicp. 
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The  miliary  bat  ifc  of  braided  gnsA a clotb. 
uIpo  dvfcd  And  ^♦{UefitJy  edged  with  a 

;b>iiv^.fjnfV^«;  wiufchi  vd(L*ti*  the  gt'nerui  sombre 
efej.  /IheiW  ax«  aoy  Wl  iff  h*t » ro  qn» 

ip  war;  Ona,  quite  a#  csmmurt)  a#  thki  jnoit 
jnentiqned/  U Mifrootfnied  with  An  burn  ease 
Ifondieyjf  fathers  spread  oat  m «*  la  ftx&ie  a* 
erwat  a iUtyiUy  &*  j>obyrtbk%  A company  ,bf  Mi~ 
iij«5r*V  yi*  *d  oroed * bears  te**Mbhm to  io 

u vrnwji  of  fKamoebi  with  vwtoprviad  tails.  Pnoro 
the  depend  os  munj  gree-gteea  (charm*}; 
M -‘itf# man  tan  collect  for  his  pt&j^rtmx  }n 
thq  hour  of  danger,  mui  the  fearful  jtoTmd^g' 
| -w*i -naile,  0A  a jw  mid  tegs  are  enesrdM 
| with '-'Z&iitfjft  of  gmvgrrfc*  Instead  Af  the  iijowlI 
ont  ament*.  Ue  i*  armed  with  evujU&s 

fltwl  an  old  gun,  if  lie  !<c  rich  eiiovtttb 
one,  and  i*  draped  from  iby  fm&t  Willi  % 4iort 
*k  irt  i if  miwo  mi  grate.*  mxj on  g *ch  icb  Ate  *>fti 
sri*pt»mie,<T  two  6v  three  tow  tails  m mmtWy 
skills  n/  .v  ‘ *‘  ‘,  f-  '";  'y  \ tV‘ 

'The  wHume  ef  t bo.  Afrimn  *;:3Uiei\ani  in  limts 
W peftce  $ far  l<m  j Inborn  re;  in  fiici.  *o  yefy 
^hnplV  &#  to  asUnusb-  hie;**  *f 

royal  itiuphiHcefiCo  are  derived  from  IKarejieAta 
phlticeiL  U<*  nuajetky,  the  aged  JSimle  line, 
for  many  years  feared  p*  the  greatest  ptoen  tut.c* 
in  All  hi*  region  rtf  cun\ihyi  will  b\ irv*r  fin-  un 
example.  I had  the  honor  of  met  ring  him  but 


A UAhPX  VTpi*T&iGlr 

grand  occasion , they  add  a coat  and  von.  Thft 
dress  i?f  Ifte  ivojitei*  cofisute  of  a >r«j-»Mrfc  r|6th 
e^xeiiding  frqiti  the  Arm*  to  ci  little  hejow  the 
k nee,  ‘ w itii  a ]<&>&!  fehti  wj  or  ^Kk  handkerchief 
tbronn  o< cr  fhe  ibqrt^jerW^  th*er  $dkJo*f  artn^s 
dnd  fingers  being  loaded  With  bright  Wait*  no^> 
The  iinkk*-nogs  of  a ftrwt-cla&f  htille  will  weigh 
twentr^fivn  r.r  rliirty  pourfd^  a Ida4  tvhihb /&&**■ 
not  tend  u<  add  speehd' vithoh  >v;*Jk , In 
feet,  the  fnsbionahlo  ftVibdio  gpit  is  Vv«  ^;. 
rety'  like  the-  waddle-  af:  i .. 

Some  of  their  stvh^  ot  r‘oii?u)>.  u^e 

reully  very  ..pleasing.  Thus  Tiou- 

#aiy.,  a Gahun  prmew-*/-Wits  ,w.>ur-  to. 

iveixr  her  firtir  'pialted  ovc»f 1^1:5^^;/^' 

on  the  top- of  her  u^.d,  \vi;»i  {Oscafe^  . :'• 

Of  Artifirrml  hair  on  U|e 
Of  all  costumes  die  oub  iYwWfWri- 
tnoed  in  Guinea  (I  •wonder  if  ifc  is  ! : f- 
not  H>  all  over  the  W^rld)  in  tb^  m!U-  . S ! 
mry.  dress.  Let  me  here  iotroflnre  f \ ’ ^ 
to  yofiir  nonce,  kind  render,  un  Afri-  N: 
rnn  chiefiain  ready  fi.r  batUe» 

IrhWe..  he  eertarfily  look*,  e-pneisdlv  _ 
if  yfin  liMppen  to  come  upon  him  tin 
expectedly  in  some  lonely  p‘fh  as  l 
hav»;  done.  Appearance  does  go  e 
great  *s:iy  with  us  «!!.  ht»f.  half  the 
inspired  bv  the  heiydisftdnok : 

in# . being  disappear?  \vh«?tt  you  learn 

that  among  tii^se  <jtm>r  people  .the,  j 

.Valiant  man  is  he  who  In  tiinio , of  war 
iy  mpvt  e.\pert  iTt  n:dfig*  not  his;  arms,  d ^ i \ 

hhf  ^is  kk^-  I rememher  the  de»  % % 

v’dption  of  y n ode  in  the  hiyrnry 
itf/mw  ef  •thifcsc  tixihteft.  fcnbes  which  -d 
miglfl  :aa*Wer  fOf  All  i;d*  they  fought; 

-they  • fotight.  and  (hoy  fought,  and 
fehey.  hm  nwny^’  Ni  yt.  con  tint  with 
v)*v'  darkness  of  Cf>niplexi(*ri  winch  i- 
h*s  l»irth-riiriit,  ihe  wam«*r  aflds  <i 
th&fc  cnuYing  of  black:  paint  to  hit 
emtfc  pv.r>.>M,  reliei cd  )«ere  and  t lic-rv- 
hy  <-*nie  cnaeavpi.;  tieurc  in  wfiir*  . 

./fLiking  iijjji  look  like  a chalked  up 
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f though  to  furntUar  to  the  ears  of  African  trdv» 
| ritfrs;  need*  *vn  vxpkumrioa  hem.  It  is  said  that, 
I in  earlier  time*,*  tribe  of  negroes  called  Kraow, 
| were  the ‘moat  expert  wiuxk'h  of»  all  the  wcbt- 
: cm  ecoityL  and  th.u  dioe.  <,«  j^A&iffc  •>;  the  m- 
JibiUijr  of  withe  sailors  to  pertbrm  I bed  n ma  1 
| labor.-  while  sailing  along  #10  feAer  bidm  d>mv.- 
; ol  tropical  Africa,  were  hired  m grzm  hUmbcrs 
- fey  uajj  mins  of  tvsidiitg  veswrd*  fiirclmvc  the 
crew  during  jheir  sojourn  on  the  ccun*r.  The 
Kraw  f A ngHmed  Kroo  or  u crew’’)  people  died 
l out  u>  course  of  time,  and  their  profitable  bn  si- 
i Tress  fciu?  been  taken  up  by  the  energetic  young 
; fellows  of  neighboring  Tribe  a on  rive  const,  e>- 
i pedal]  y those  of  the  Grebo  or  Monkey  tribe, 
Whose  agility  and  experfness  gave  them  the 
i name  in  whb-h  jtfiejp  tVvJ  w>  snmli  pride, 
j It  seems  lirnUy  reasonable  that  iu  tm  article 
ou  Fashion  *c*  much  apjfjse  should  be  taken  up 
in  describing  merely  the  masculine  portion  of 
t society,  It  h qtum  time  to  tun)  to  the  cons  ni- 
ctation of  Guinea  b«*il*»-dom...  A larger  amount 
; of  beads,  bnu.i*  ring*, .Atijdt  |Utuil,  and  a smaller 
fdhrwaricu  of  cloth  roo^tituu-s  in  some  places 
the  chief  diderenee  between  the  dresses  of  uien 
; and  women.  On  *oine  ptiYts  of  the  coast,  how- 
ever, the  io.male*  wear  a large  cloth,  so  wrapped 
about  the  per- on  us  to  uiYbrd  a tolerably  modest, 
concealment  bf  it.  On  the  Gold  Coast  one  finds 


miii#  u«*k. 


puce,  and  ot\  that  occasion  the  royal  figure  was 

wrapprd  ohonr  with  a pMO  b-v.  <.'*k  t » t ^ 1 * ( u » 1 f % *-• 
doty  a?  ip  Suggest  the  probabiIii\-  ol  il*  idling 
been  on  heir-k,»>m  in  the  poyrtl  fSuxitly  hr  : 
grul  generations.  He  sut  on  a stool  holding  in  ;j 
one  hand  a rough  stick.  In  lieu  of  a crown  he  -,;j 
woro  a d do  pi  •laved  heaver  lint,  so  out  of  shape  Jj 
that  even  an  uold  docs’*  man  would  reject  it.  %1 
A word  concerning  hats.  I have  already  J 
spoken  W t.hu  jaunty  straw  worn  invariably  by  | 
the  returned  Krooman.  For  the  old  men,  bow-  | 
ever,  the  “ pepper  gentlemen”  of  the  tribe,  no  $ 
bead  covering  is  deemed  so  dignified  h»  that  6 
cotruooidy  known  us  the  stove  pipe.  No  mutter  ^ 
how  many  years  behind  the  present  fh/ddon  it,  „„ 
may  be,  no  mutter  how  indented  and  .nxsty,  the 
■ fortunate  owner  of  Bitch  a hat  strut*  about  with 
an  hir  of  consequence  quite  ludicrous  well 
known  is  the  passion  of  these  poor  fellows  for 
such  haht  that  they  are  brought  from  England 
as  Jt.io-'  gfcodfo  Indeed  u special  kind  is  ukumi- 
tUetjiFeul  for  this  purpose,  dyed  in  various  hues, 
hbn\  pink,  yellow,  etc.,  and  these  are  much  , 
more  in  favor  than  hlarJc  one?. 

I be  younger  members  of  society  usually 
adopt  a costume  of  *c,voro  simplicity.  This 
'riH  n.ppcnr  without  need  of  further  x*o rumen r 
from  a gkmce  at  tW  lU’corripanying  sketch  of 
I*r  ! fiOMul  N.-.rrfi  tt ho,  i;i  r j;.;  .capacity  of  3 : 

Kroo  boy,  Mii  led  in  the  vMsel  which  brought 
me  o nee  again  it.  the  land  of  rhe  whim  man.  j 
Perhaps  the  word  Krooman,  or  Kroo-boy,  ul-  j 
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ifreu  pi  Chrktiam.  delight  to  adorn  their  off- 
spring; is  pUu?  enough,  tint;  •yawing  imtfeiiuijy 
frotu  Nature  ^ owij.  A*  n ruote  «>  the  portrait 
of  the  boy  Nortlij  here  k ooo  of  Mk«  Knurrme,, 
a small  lionise!  df  my  ter- 

ror at  having  fw  pianttfi  ttikvn  (the  mu)  taken 


kmi  *jf  her,  a*  these  j/Ovi : heathen*  itrmguu:  Uc 
• he  dm  effect  at  ptetogt  «j>hj3  somewhat 
j the  expression  of  Her  prefry  difrttik  . fa'cix 
< Tim  on  which  to  dee  a Ghiti^a  U4y 

in  li<sf  jfojf  glory  didmsma  from  that  which  leads 
■Tier  civilised  risamon.  this  Tidt  the  acuafriu  tb£ 
display  of  their  yirbfcc$£  ilnety- — o dan?*',  TherP 
are  slight  difference*,  urhcsnny  floe  wears 
\*m&* ! of  gold  am!  jewyli*  ou  l/^r  fair  anas,  while 
iltt* . nitter V ' limbs- of yv;eH 'greased  eiiony  are  .dec- 
/unii-d  wir h hrasyrj hg*, tcufo  tvfe*dy  deep ; and 
:■  vyhei  e One  ]»tf dh£ &fli  n 4Umoiw]  necUacc 
[ and  )>r(n><vii(  the  mho r frox  a whir 
linsT  JO  her  ilruk  odnmen*  ^ m h fc5  :ord,g-  of 
many dmed  ghn»  fremfr;*  y i^jji Amefteair  Utd y 
applied  ronge  and  pd^dcf^iTif^  Afn^n:  iK'lfe. 

. w ttib 'do  l&f*  tmi£ fjcrpfhe 
I yellow  paint  ••  hut  the  has.  feifej  -jj&v 


*,1MX 


turesquiy  mid  daubs  cm  the  bright  colors  over 
brow,  breast,  and  anas  in  all  manner  «if  fanplr 
iul  shaped 

Then,  aa  to  hair-dressing,  I challenge  any 
young  tody  who  reads  this  to  jHt  equal  Ut  mj 
A fri can  fmods.  In  fact,  the  style  frhich  has 
been  bet  a few  years  in  vogue  among  ns  heuf 
ton,  worn  out  it)  Guinea  tVooi  time  irntneinofisd. 
1$  $t  not  pt  ofca tie  that  thp  pair  hitch  Hash  hfitb- 
seif  wore  Ms  wool  in  exactly  the  same  i&&nu€t 
as  the  Oulfoc  ot  to-day  ? 

The  former  of  : ha  styles  next  represented  is 
one  Terv  common  on  the  Grain  Coast*  and  k 
adopted  hv  both  iex&L  Tins  wmil  ia  shaved 
off  in  Huey  •imcrse<ciing  ; *fcdfr  other,/  and  tufts 
allQwud  tp  grow  hef\vecpr  like  little  tifrwer-he&s 
among  the  W alk#  of  an  yrdexly  .garden*  Naiq - 
her  two  k UkcwfaV  a favorite  style,  but  one  re- 
qujrirtg  cpTisidemhle  tlxa^  iiiid  skill  on  the  part 
of  the  hahv-dtos^cn  Ot&~$ide  of  the  head  ls 
first  slmYph  pnitp  cIomc,  uhd  frtoi  polished  with 
some  bhuT  pjcpiiraiionj  giving  it  n shiny  ap-- 
jHnfmm-e  v^/y  like  i hat  of  a bran-new  stove 

"hgtitr 


n':3*jPlidei  l^wpvement  .In  mttnno  tor  t|uit  qf 
thejr  poorer  o^ighlHir^  9i\  the  Grain  and  ivory 
Cojints.  Jl'fcr'o  one  se»;^  no  hick  of. gold  oiTia- 
tnenfs,  'riijyy;«&.WQf^dT:  gjirtering  amtuig  the 
wool,  in  trie  on  the  necks,  arms,  amt  ank- 
les, of  pet  lemnb;  popebunav.  Even  the  lmnps 
of  preyrmk  tied  with  Witty  strings,  all 

dyer  the  bodies  of  chubby  darkey  babies,  are  of 
such  value  as  ia  far  ontMldue  the  ornament  a*  of 
tn  any  A Flora  M ‘Flimsey  <A'  our  guy  xrvemtpdlii? 
Tiie  garb  of  children,  when  past  the  petiod  of 
babylux‘4,  in  which  all  modiet's,  whether  hes~ 


j Thr?  p{lu:r  vid^  lu  adorned  with 
1 little  dnrls  ^landing  out  firora,  the  bead, 

It  i>-  vvn-  aderwlng.  jut4  before  n dance  or 
^tl»crAd!*drui  nccaidmu  to  walk  through  a tia- 
?ev>.  i own  snd ' nei the'  door  of  alrm^tevs 
■ ay1  liut  A ^ftmp  pC  w »nncn,  bu^y  over  di e head 
t.*rude  tlicir  tnmibety  braiding;  and 

'^luring  most  TTarc  l*  a hriUimit 

ted  thove  placesr 

j whyre  i*t  ^ wheshfito rrfiy  fprink^ 

1 fell  mno jig  the  Wnr»h  io > Woman  a very 
^tavdiug  appoarauve-  . 


While  ym  on  th^  Guhl 

Coast,  I had  'toh-' 

iuns  therjfe  nxtt  oUen  oc- 

chr.  It  was  on  so  me  dnr,  v?  h eu  haa- 

dredAbf  miiiycs-  guiitmcVi  in  from  of  the  Ucml 
palace  tP  Ohlik  ‘ freabh  (m -Vcfry*  Wd. 
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the  varfatv*  Wi>4$$  *?f  minting  the  wikiI  which ■;_•  duct*  of  the  heads)  hi?3hAn<i$?  ac'tnmt*, 

I fti4&  *&w?  m/ply  two  were  ua  speci-  iaml  at  segnltir  to(enu4kut*t>tdtd  ft 'rityiltit  itUwi- 

mens « or  Oix  i *V»ve  last*.  On*  ‘ronsisi**  of  a oj*  .over  tho plantation.  The  wi:».jl  ihm  ob- 
ntUiih^  »)f  borne-protruding  from  ail  mi! ef  ' tamed  [a  nia4o  up  info  /not  wnferfult*  vjenrtty 
of  the  heud,  arat  varying  in  number  according  ! hat;  towers  and  pyramids,  which  the  ladies  frw- 
to  the  hixixtwict  of  the  wearer V.  woof  These  I' tori  on  txu-  top  of  then  ?•.*.:. ‘t*U,  nod  over  then* 
Are  fen.ofir  to  ite  greatest  length  posable*  i fcamh  their  awn  hnir.  Till*  gfves  a y dry  nia- 
«nd  threiulw  urhr  kind  4f 

string  that  comes  to  h*ad.>n<i  not  uijffeqitenv- 


Foriflvpe  X fe>y  elingcredfnn  1 A ft  b- 

goto*  The-  other  U '&  very  pM^ahje  { jevt  of’Afwaa  fcaeis  for  the 

On  #fciil  another  pkrf  . Af  * tb'qr  W*fci  African  \ cmft&d  sue*  of  iny  readra.  The  fHShk\n<  «>f 
con$tt  whett*  the  wealthy  chws- own  a gri*at  inwiwV-G^unea have  w ohrenatm^'ine  akVeisig btugh- 
slflVv%  the  hiiileii  eiaini  u*  their  distinct  portion  j able  pert. dies  on  lliofe  of  A>mwa  that  l could 
of  the  property  the  liead*  (£*  rather  the  pro-  !•.  tb.eiu. 
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IT  seems 

.dgiree  gen.cra  lions  *h#< «Ut 
hare  passed  aoce  GarfiyliV 
tte&tfr,  ami  before  mn  foiu- 
pfeireninye  membtiai  c/f 
—tfin*  thing  t^irteh  might  thir- 
ty liC  willed  o biography — ha* 
published  tq ; tHe  world. 

Bii*t  qiitr  &\\,  x*  is  not  mi- 

usual.  Biography,  te  a 4j$* 

daily  in  litemtoiu  bfcbrogs  w v v 

a period  wbi  eh  jy  ^ it  bin  ibe  i O' 

tnenioqf  of  men  no*'  bring. 

If  we  Inquire  (bct  r^son  wd'  '.P/'  .vJ 

bavtMliivsiinpIe  answer:  That 

the  pw  hul  JO  which w,;  allude 

has  been  one  pi*  fn- 

ve&gfitibn  iri  Menee,  a rf,  pbl  - > 

h'^ipliV,  find  lmb*n-  T- : this  • foj: 

prnwt  i&fwig  6u  r . &i>  on r • 

SeldegeB.  our  Coime*,  Hpr 

Guyrfct?,  oitrBuekle^,  Oift  ;&Crt' 

pen*,  find  vre  might,  add  aftno^i 

indelinireiv  to  rite  list  of  a atop  o 

ehAracieristte  of  un  era  pfe-  * 

eminently  devoted  to  tbe  nun-  ‘ *V 

lyrical  study  »f  hotn».n%  kriA;  yy. : . ^ 

vf  nature.  It  js  fiirera  wliidt 

stands  alone  in  human  Ins  ton7. 

Before  ii  there  was  no  int^  • C 

r-iiticiimj  before W,  also,,  thorns. 
could  be  no  such  thing  ns  blog- 
[grthpAiy^'  If  we  -go  back  \wd 
muitne*  vra  find  not  mAy  no 
biographies,  hoi-  rtotfcmV  tin*  * , 
pi^eryAf ion  of  the  materials 
from  whirl  biographies  con  id 
be  -written.  What  would  we 
not  give  if  v/e  could  know-  d* 
much  about  ^hakspcurc  h*  wo. 
can  now  learn  about  Garrick, 

\v*hii  rvas  his  irtterf#retjaTl 
Mr.  I/erey  .Pif/geraKl,  who 
had  prcvloiisiy  pertbrniea  a slmHar  ?>flxcc  for 
S:vnu\  bus  just  published 


...  k * ........  v.. 

of  Garrick.  »L\>mprdu:.UM.;'c  ir  ls  [nv  \,y 


prMittioxi  than  in  execution.  tic  was  a born 
.‘detfte  One  half  of  fUy  man  was  a French- 
own.*  end  ns  to  the  other  half  be  was  equally 
tU vhltHl  hslween  being  an  Englishman  and  tm 
IxidniuiiiF,  Assuming*  that  he  was  a man  af 
genihs— hnd  iluft  w«  can  not  help  iussuiuing— - 

liife  physical  c(m>|Mj;ritinn  was  favorable  to  tin* 
very  best  developmen  t of  histrionic  talent.  Gob  b 
iojdth,  bis  «.  pUtpm|>OH»v> , wrote : 


mmm  ^xtiMurtory  iw  r^gardyiyj  ^xecwtioit 
The  materials  areull  given,  Inlf  they  are  tbmvyn 
together  at  random,  and  the,  mnhora  *jyL-  - 
culpably  loose  aud  <Ymd:s<.  We  do  not  pur- 


# Garrick’?  utiiii d OUhor  waft  ft  llneUcnoh.  WiJO  e^ 
dipuit  fropi  liordcttus  m f n Hw  gninxy 

mother  on  the  uu»iher>i«idc  wa^  Irish,  while  her  bal 
bund  was  English:  Inaptly  plclurtm  extant  of  Gar- 
rick, a»  has  beeu  obsen'err  br  .a  wrjtcr  tor 

Vcwti  ran  see  the  r’frto«  t)  ck*t< : tbo  F»otj<h  t>*rr,  the 
French  cyeV:  1’hc  same  Wfil^r  id**  juctly  remarks 
that  (‘  UtO  real  secret  of  »>,»>  ymratiUty,  the  amassing 
orl^OitUty,  uud,  ab^tvaJi,  of  those  ‘two  sides*  tragic 
ami  comic,  of  l>nvld  43atr?ckTe  acting,  l«  to  bo  found 


id  the*  ftict  of  lib  hem?  a ldoncbrnmi/' 
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“On  the  stage  he  was  natural,  simple,  affecting; 

*Twas  only  that  when  he  was  off  he  was  acting.” 

Of  course,  in  our  judgment  as  to  Garrick’s  act- 
ing we  depend  entirely  upon  tradition.  But 
the  record  fully  justifies  the  place  which  we 
hare  accorded  him  as  “king  among  actors,”  the 
only  one  deserving  a sepulture  in  Westminster 
Abbey  by  the  side  of  Shakspeare.  His  enthu- 
siasm for  the  stage  was  early  developed.  When 
a mere  child  he,  in  company  with  “Sam  John- 
son,” attended  the  performance  of  some  “ stroll- 
ing players”  at  Lichfield.  “Once,”  says  our 
biographer,  “ when  a very  ordinary  player  ivas 
ranting  ‘Sir  Harry  Wildair,*  and  tearing  the 
part  to  tatters,  Johnson  was  charmed  and  grew 
rapturous  in  his  praises.  4 There  is  a courtly 
vivacity  about  the  fellow,’  he  said.  But  even 
then  the  nicer  4 instinct  of  the  school-boy’  could 
see  that  there  must  be  a higher  standard  than 
this  noise  and  fustian,  and  he  felt  that  the  art- 
ist his  friend  so  much  admired  was  4 the  most 

vnlgar  ruffian  that  ever  trod  the  boards.’ 

It  was  natural  that  the  presence  of  these  play- 
era  should  kindle  in  the  school-boy’s  mind  an 
eagerness  to  appear  on  some  shape  of  stage. 
Full  of  spirit  and  gayety,  he  was  presently  to 
give  a hint  of  what  was  to  be  the  guiding  pas- 
sion of  his  life.  He  set  on  foot  a little  scheme 
for  the  diversion  of  his  friends,  enrolled  all  his 
companions  in  a company,  drilled  them  careful- 
ly, and  put  Farquhar’s  4 Recruiting  Officer’  in 
rehearsal.  The  young  manager,  only  eleven 
years  old,  took  Sergeant  Kite  for  himself — a 
part  of  fine,  fresh  humor — and  gave  the  Cham - 

bermaid  to  one  of  his  sisters The  little  piece 

went  off  admirably,  and  the  spirit,  vivacity, 
and  perfect  ease  of  the  young  player  were  long 
remembered  in  Lichfield.” 

Only  a regard  for  his  parents’  wishes  re- 
strained him  from  going  on  the  stage  ‘at  once. 
We  find  him  on  his  way  to  Portugal  instead, 
to  try  and  learn  to  be  a wine-merchant.  But 
he  soon  returns,  and  with  his  friend  Johnson 
gets  off  to  London  to  be  a barrister.  His  fa- 
ther dies,  soon  followed  by  his  mother;  and 
David,  living  on  a legacy  left  by  his  uncle, 
starts  in  the  wine  business  in  company  with  his 
brother,  Peter  Garrick.  One  of  the  partners 
was  to  live  in  Lichfield,  the  other  (David,  of 
course)  up  in  London,  to  extend  the  connection. 
David  was  at  this  time  23  years  old,  and  is  de- 
scribed by  one  who  then  knew  him  as  44  a very 
sprightly  young  man,  neatly  made,  of  an  ex- 
pressive countenance,  and  most  agreeable  and 
entertaining  manners.”  The  business  of  the 
wine-merchants  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  con- 
fined to  the  clubs  and  coffee-houses,  owing,  prob- 
ably, to  David’s  peculiar  method  of 44  extending” 
it ; and  this  elegant  and  spirited  youth  often 
stood  upon  the  tables  in  the  houses  where  his 
wine  was  drunk,  and  gave  a series  of  diverting 
mimicries.  44  He  produced  intense  delight  and 

applause At  the  convivial  meetings  he  was 

4 the  idol,’  and  easily  took  the  lead.  He  would 
relate  stories  of  his  Portuguese  fiasco ; excelled 
in  humorous  pictures  of  traveling  life,  and  of 
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characters  met  on  the  road.  One  of  his  ene- 
mies, who  had  often  listened  to  him,  and  who 
was  himself  a humorist,  declared  that  he  had 
scarcely  ever  heard  any  thing  to  compare  with 
the  rich  fun  and  gayety  of  these  sketches.  It 
was  noticed  that  the  stage  was  his  darling  sub- 
ject, and  that  his  most  favorite  mimicries  were 
those  of  actors.”  Of  course,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  wine  business  did  not  flourish, 
and  there  might  have  been  much  truth  in  Foote’s 
remark  made  long  afterward,  when  David  was 
a prosperous  actor, 44  that  he  remembered  Gar- 
rick, in  Durham  Yard,  with  three  quarts  of  vin- 
egar in  the  cellar,  calling  himself  a wine-mer- 
chant. ” 

Garrick’s  associations  no  less  than  his  pre- 
disposition inclined  him  to  the  stage.  His  al- 
most inseparable  companion  for  six  years  was 
Mackiin,  an  Irish  actor  belonging  to  Drury 
Lane.  They  almost  lived  in  Covent  Garden — 
under  whose  piazzas  the  actors  were  always 
seen  walking.  “The  atmosphere  of  the  acting 
world  about  this  time  was  indeed  curious.  The 
butchers  of  Clam  Market  were  influential  pa- 
trons of  the  drama,  and  rallied  round  a popular 
favorite  in  great  numbers.  These  alarming 
supporters  were  seen  early  in  the  theatre,  in 
awful  rows,  on  the  night  of  any  expected  cabal 

or  tumult how  the  play-house  looked  a 

glimpse  at  Hogarth’s  plates  will  show.  We  can 
see  the  orange-women,  whose  ranks  have  fur- 
nished so  many  actresses  for  the  stage ; the 
boxes ; the  spikes  separating  the  orchestra  from 
the  pit — a necessary  defense  in  those  days  of 
riot  and  assault ; and  the  twisted  sconces.  The 
boxes  were  kept  for  people,  of  rank  and  condi- 
tion. The  pit — the  centre  of  criticism — was 
crowded  with  young  merchants,  barristers,  and 
students.  Few  women  were  seen  there.  It  was 
all  left  to  the  professional  critics.  These  sat 
gravely  and  listened  to  the  piece,  and  after  it 
was  over  adjourned  to  their  favorite  coffee- 
houses, where  strangers  sat  in  adjoining  boxes 
and  listened  reverently  to  the  criticism^  and 
discussions,  given  publicly  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  room.” 

Such  was  the  theatrical  world,  And  such  its 
associations  in  Garrick’s  time.  44  Now  visiting 
every  theatre,  seeing  every  player,  liking  a few, 
but  abhorring  the  stilted  plain-chant,  the  stiff 
motions  then  in  fashion,  which  the  audience  by 
unnatural  training  had  been  forced  to  accept 
and  even  relish,  but  which  he  himself  knew  to 
be  wrong  and  loathed,  David  took  up  his  pen 
and  dashed  off  criticisms  which  he  could  get 
inserted  in  some  journal.  It  was  remembered 
that  these  were  acute  and  unconventional,  but 
above  all  were  distinguished  by  a kindly  and 
liberal  spirit,  very  different  from  the  4 slashing’ 
style  of  the  common  4 hack’  critics  and  literary 
bludgeon  men. 

“ With  Hogarth  at  this  time  he  was  on  terms 
of  warm  friendship;  and  Chancellor  Hoadley, 
who  was  passionately  devoted  to  any  shape  of 
theatricals,  with  the  great  actor  and  the  great 
painter,  made  up  a trio  who  enjoyed  each  oth- 
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ers’  company.  Once  they  arranged  a burlesque 
of  ‘Julius  Caesar*  for  private  representation; 
but  their  difficulty  was  Hogarth,  who,  full  of 
excellent  humor,  found  his  memory  utterly  fail 
him.  A device  was  at  last  thought  of,  which 
was  to  write  his  part  in  pretty  large  characters 
upon  the  paper  cover  of  the  lantern  which  he 
was  carrying,  and  which  was  illuminated  from 
within.  A humorous  play-bill  of  the  perform- 
ance was  illustrated  by  the  painter.” 

Thus  we  find  Garrick  shortly  before  his  ap- 
pearance upon  the  stage  “ living  on  town,”  crit- 
icising players,  writing  dramatic  trifles  of  his 
own,  and  throwing  off  verses.  Some  examples 
of  his  versification  are  extant.  A young  buck 
declines  to  walk  with  him  in  the  park,  on  the 
plea  that  young  Garrick  is  not  finely  dressed 
enough,  which  brings  out  the  following : 

“Friend  Col  and  If  both  fall  of  whim, 

To  shun  each  other  oft  agree, 

For  I'm  not  beau  enough  for  him. 

And  he’s  too  much  a beau  for  me. 

Then  let  us  from  each  other  fly, 

And  arm  in  arm  no  more  appear, 

That  I may  ne’er  offend  your  eye, 

That  you  may  ne’er  offend  my  ear." 

Garrick’s  first  appearance  on  the  stage,  which 
took  place  in  the  Goodman’s  Fields  Theatre, 
October  19, 1741,  took  the  town  by  storm. 

“That  first  night  was  well  remembered. 
There  were  many  who  long  after  told  how  they 
sat  in  the  boxes  or  pit,  and  had  seen  the  ‘ great 
Garrick’  play  his  first  play.  Among  these  was 
Macklin,  with  whom  had  been  debated  the 
choice  of  a play  for  the  dtbut , and  who  had  ap- 
proved of  the  young  player’s  motive  for  the  se- 
lection of  Richard — namely,  its  suiting  his  fig- 
ure so  much  better  than  any  other.  Even  this 
showed  a prudence  and  care  not  to  lose  a sin- 
gle point,  though  on  the  next  morning  no  one 
thought  of  his  Btature,  and  he  was  free  to  choose 
what  part  he  would. 

“The  company  with  whom  he  was  to  play 
was  unpretending.  Miss  Hippisley, 4 the  lead- 
ing lady,’  who  sang  fairly  in  little  ballad  operas ; 
Peter  Bardin,  an  Irish  general  ‘ utility*  actor ; 
the  two  Giffards  and  Blakes — were  the  most 
conspicuous.  It  is  evidence  of  the  social  state 
of  the  unhappy  players  that  they  dared  not  call 
their  house  a theatre,  but  ‘the  late  theatre.’ 
Tickets  were  to  be  taken  for  this  momentous 
night  at  the  Fleece,  a tavern  close  by ; and  the 
best  box  places  were  three  shillings.  As  the 
audience  read  their  bills,  they  saw  that  the 
leading  part  was  to  be  taken  by  ‘ a gentleman 
who  had  never  appeared  on  any  stage and  it 
is  certain  that  the  news  of  the  coming  Mut  had 
been  known  at  all  the  coffee-houses,  and  drew 
a strong  muster  of  his  private  friends.  Other- 
wise the  house  was  not  crowded.  Indeed,  there 
had  been  so  many  first  appearances  of  incapa- 
ble amateurs  who  had  failed  outrageously  that 
this  announcement  was  more  likely  to  repel  than 
attract. 

“ On  that  Monday  night  the  performance  be- 
gan at  six  o’clock  with  a few  pieces  of  music. 
Then  the  curtain  rose  on  The  Life  and  Death 


of  King  Rickard  the  Third;  and  after  the  first 
scene,  at  that  nervous  moment,  the  new  actor 
came  from  the  wing.  It  was  acted,  of  course, 
according  to  old  Cibber’s  clever  arrangement 
of  the  play.  It  was  recollected,  however,  long 
afterward,  that  when  he  came  upon  the  scene 
and  saw  the  crowded  house  he  was  disconcert- 
ed, and  remained  a few  seconds  without  being 
able  to  go  on.  But  he  recovered  himself.  No 
wonder  it  surprised  that  audience.  It  was  so 
new — and  was  all  new.  They  found  them- 
selves in  a fresh  dramatic  world,  and  were  at 
first  mystified,  and  scarcely  knew  w'hether  they 
were  to  sanction  this  daring  violation  of  all  the 
old  sacred  rules.  What  astonished  them  was 
the  absence  of  the  ‘plain-chant,’  or  sing-song, 
the  dead-level  declamation,  now  rising,  now 
falling,  either  dry,  hoarse,  and  croaking,  or  ear- 
piercing.  This  was  free  and  natural.  The  sur- 
prising novelty  was  remarked,  4 that  he  seemed 
to  identify  himself  with  the  part.*  They  were 
amazed  at  his  wonderful  power  of  feature.  The 
stupendous  passions  of  Richard  were  seen  in  his 
face  before  he  spoke,  and  outstripped  his  words. 
There  was  a perpetual  change  and  vivacity. 
One  effect  at  last  overbore  all  hesitation,  and 
the  delighted  audience  found  relief  for  their 
emotions  in  rapturous  shouts  of  applause.  It 
was  when  he  flung  away  the  prayer-book,  after 
dismissing  the  deputation — a simple  and  most 
natural  action,  yet  marked  with  originality — 
and  then  the  audience  first  seemed  to  discover 
this  was  true  genius  that  was  before  them. 
Quin  would  have  stalked,  and  mouthed,  and 
pawed  a whole  half-hour  to  express  all  that 
that  graphic  motion  conveyed.  When  he  came 
to  the  later  defiant  and  martial  phase  of  the 
character,  he  took  the  audience  with  him  in  a 
tempest  of  enthusiasm.  ‘ What  do  they  in  the 
north  ?’  was  given  with  such  electric  enthusi- 
asm and  savageness  as  to  cause  a thrill  to 
flutter  round  the  hearers;  and  when  he  came 
to  the  effective  clap-trap,  ‘Off  with  his  head,’ 
etc.,  his  ‘visible  enjoyment  of  the  incident’ 
was  so  marked,  that  the  audience  burst  into 
loud  shouts  of  delight  and  approbation.  What 
a night  of  delight  to  look  back  to ! Yet,  upon 
reaching  this  point  of  the  play,  his  vigor  and 
animation  had  been  so  excessive,  that  his  voice 
began  to  fail  him  at  the  most  critical  part. 
He  felt  himself  growing  hoarser  every  moment, 
and  would  have  been  overpowered  but  for  the 
seasonable  relief  of  a Seville  orange.  Mr.  Dry- 
den  Leach,  the  printer,  used  often  to  boast  how 
he  had  thus  indirectly  contributed  to  the  suc- 
cess of  4 the  great  Garrick.’ 

“There  were  no  official  ‘critiques’  in  the 
daily  papers  which  set  out  elaborately  the  de- 
tails of  the  acting.  Journals  were  too  small, 
and  all  space  was  economized  strictly  for  news ; 
yet,  under  such  conditions,  the  meagre  notice 
to  be  read  next  morning  in  the  Daily  Post  be- 
comes very  significant.  For  its  extent  it  is  al- 
most enthusiastic.  4 Last  night,’  said  the  Daify 
Post,  * was  performed  gratis  the  tragedy  of  King 
Richard  the  Third  at  the  late  theatre  in  Good' 
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man's  Fields,  when  the  character  of  Richard  was 
performed  by  a gentleman  who  never  appeared 
before,  whose  reception  was  the  most  extraordina- 
ry and  great  that  was  ever  known  on  such  an  oc- 
casion. We  hear  he  obliges  the  town  this  even- 
ing with  the  same  performance.'  ” 

By-and-by  the  intensest  curiosity  was  aroused 
to  see  Garrick,  and  the  procession  of  carriages 
began  to  set  out  from  the  West  End.  Even  Pope 
— though  sickly  and  fast  failing — was  caught  in 
the  whirlpool.  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  thus  describes 
the  effect  which  the  presence  of  this  illustrious 
author  had  upon  the  new  actor:  “As  he  came 
from  the  wing  with  the  usual 

•Now  is  the  winter  of  our  discontent,'  etc., 

he  could  see  a little  figure  in  black,  seated  in  a 
side-box,  whose  eyes  seemed  to  shoot  through 
him  like  lightning.  For  a moment  he  was  dis- 
turbed— he  hesitated  a little ; but  anxiety  gave 
place  to  joy  and  triumph.  The  poet,  he  could 
see,  was  regarding  him  with  a serious  earnest- 
ness. Timidity  wore  off ; the  house  was  pres- 
ently in  a roar  of  delight,  and  he  saw  the  great 
poet  applauding  heartily.  This  was,  indeed, 
an  honor ; for  Pope  had  given  up  theatres,  but 
was  persuaded  to  come  up  by  his  friend  Lord 
Orrery.  He  was  charmed,  and  with  the  old 
natural  prejudice  in  favor  of  Betterton,  whom 
he  thought  unapproachable,  he  turned  to  his 
friend,  and  said : 4 That  young  man  never  had 
his  equal,  and  never  will  have  a rival.’  ” Pres- 
ently distinguished  parties  were  made  up  to  go 
from  Grosvenor  Square  to  Goodman’s  Fields. 
The  great  Mrs.  Porter,  the  retired  actress,  came  j 
to  London  expressly  to  hear  Garrick.  “She 
was  charmed.  She  said  the  youth  was  a born 
actor,  and  knew  more  at  his  first  appearance 
than  others  after  twenty  years’  training.  4 Good 
God !’  added  she,  4 what  will  he  be  in  time?* ” 
The  Duke  of  Argyle  declared  him  superior  to 
Betterton.  Old  Cibber — who  had  a son  upon 
the  stage — obstinately  refused  to  recognize  Gar- 
rick’s merit.  He  was  committed  to  the  old 
school.  One  night  Garrick  had  been  playing 
Fribble.  44  You  should  see  him,”  said  Cibber, 
to  a certain  lord.  “ He  is  the  completest  little 
doll  of  a figure  — the  prettiest  little  figure.” 
“But  in  other  characters,”  said  the  lord,  44 has 
he  not  great  merit  ?”  He  did  not  answer  for  a 
moment.  Then,  suddenly,  44  What  an  admira- 
ble Fribble — such  mimicking,  ambling,  fidget- 
ing! Well,  he  must  be  a clever  fellow  to  write 
up  to  his  own  character  so  excellently  as  he  has 
done  in  this  part.”  Later,  again,  when.  Fleet- 
wood  asked  Cibber,  in  the  green-room,  when 
they  were  to  have  another  comedy  from  him — 
44 From  me!”  cried  the  old  man;  “but  who 
would  take  the  characters  ?”  44  Why,  Sir,”  said 
Fleetwood,  “there’s  Garrick,  Macklin,  Clive, 
Pritchard — ” 44  Oh  yes,”  said  Cibber,  44 1 know 
the  list  very  well ; but  then,  my  dear  fellow,” 
he  said,  taking  a pinch  of  snuff  very  deliberate- 
ly, 44  where  the  devil  are  your  actors  f” 

Truly  might  Quin,  who,  after  having  been  so 
long  the  established  tragedian,  was  now  at  once 


thrust  down  and  deposed,  exclaim : 44  If  this 
young  fellow  be  right,  then  we  have  been  all 
wrong !”  He  called  Garrick  44  the  WkUefieldof 
the  stage,”  and  added  that  the  sectary  was  foL 
lowed  for  a time,  but  they  would  soon  all  be 
coming  back  to  church  again.  Garrick  heard 
of  this  speech,  and  retorted : 

“Thou  great  Infallible,  forbear  to  roar, 

Thy  bulla  and  enure  are  revered  no  more: 

When  doctrines  meet  with  general  reprobation, 

It  is  not  heresy,  but  Reformation." 

It  must  be  said,  however,  that  even  Garrick's 
enemies — men  who  most  unjustly  charged  him 
with  meanness — admitted  his  wonderful  genius. 
Among  those  who  repaid  the  actor’s  favors  with 
frowns  was  the  intemperate  and  unscrupulous 
Arthur  Murphy.  But  even  he,  when  asked 
what  he  thought  of  Garris’s  acting,  after  a 
pause,  replied,  44  Well,  Sir,  off  the  stage  he  was 
a mean,  sneaking  little  fellow ; but  on  the  stage” 

— throwing  up  his  hands  and  eyes — “oh,  my 
great  God!”  44 This, ’’adds  Fitzgerald,  4 4 was 
the  invariable  formula:  nothing  less  general 
could  be  obtained  from  him.” 

Doctor  Samuel  Johnson,  notwithstanding  his 
enthusiasm  for  the  drama,  was,  as  we  have  al- 
ready seen,  a poor  judge  of  actors.  But  his 
estimation  of  Garrick  as  a man  is  worthy  of 
notice.  He  really  loved  Garrick,  though  he  9 
envied  him  his  great  success.  He  spoke  of  the 
actor’s  death  as  a stroke  44  which  had  eclipsed 
the  gayety  of  nations  and  impoverished  the 
public  stock  of  harmless  pleasure.”  Himself  a 
great  master  of  the  art  of  talking,  he  speaks  of 
Garrick  as  “the  first  man  in  the  world  for 
sprightly  conversation.”  To  Mrs.  Siddons  he 
said, 44  a true  conception  of  chaVacter  and  natu- 
ral expression  of  it  were  his  distinguishing  ex- 
cellences. But,  after  all.  Madam,  I thought 
him  less  to  be  envied  on  the  stage  than  when  at 
the  head  of  a table.”  His  conversation,  says 
the  Doctor  on  another  occasion,  “was  gay  and 
grotesque.  It  was  a dish  of  all  sorts,  but  all 
good  things.”  Behind  the  scenes,  in  the  green- 
room, Bays  one  of  his  own  actors,  he  would, 

44  during  the  intervals  of  business,  enliven  the 
whole  theatre  by  his  sallies  of  gayety  and  mirth, 
which  showed  themselves  in  a thousand  shapes; 
in  the  jests,  bons  mots , apt  stories,  and  vivacities, 
thrown  out  in  a manner  so  pleasing,  so  frolic- 
some, and  original  that  all  were  made  happy  by 
his  cheerfulness  and  good-humor.” 

Probably  the  best  characterization  of  Garrick 
is  that  given  by  Goldsmith  in  44  Retaliation 

“Here  lies  David  Garrick;  describe  me,  who  can, 

An  abridgment  of  all  that  was  pleasant  in  man; 

As  an  actor  confessed  without  rival  to  shine. 

As  a wit,  if  not  first,  in  the  very  first  line. 

Yet,  with  talents  like  these,  and  an  excellent  heart, 

This  man  had  his  failings — a dupe  to  his  art. 

Like  an  ill-judging  beauty,  his  colors  he  spread, 

And  beplastered  with  rouge  his  own  natural  red. 

On  the  stage  he  was  natural,  simple,  affecting, 

Twas  only  that  when  he  was  off  he  was  acting. 

With  no  reason  on  earth  to  go  out  of  the  way, 

He  turned  and  he  varied  full  ten  times  a da* 

Though  secure  of  our  hearts,  yet  confoundedly  sick 
If  they  were  not  his  own  by  finessing  and  trick. 
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fa:  oft  \m  friend#  pa  a hntunmn  hi® 

For  iu-  knew  when  Ue  /pieced  It/*  wiCd  V^UUd* 
them  hack.  * ^ / 

Of  praise  a maw*  glutton,  he  sw&flew*d  what  earn*, 
And  the  poll  of  a dunce/ he  mbUDote  tr  ftpr 
Till  hi#  mUtU,  [iwwn  «aHou#,  aim^t  *ui  duotee. 
Who  'peppered  the  blgbest  tvan  sunst  to  i>h*A*e. 
But  let  rw  be  candid,  and  speak  out  tmr  mind; 

If  dnuees  applauded*  he  paid  them  Ju  kind. 

Ye  KenricJfcs*  ye  Kellys,  ye  WoinUfrils  bo  grave, 
What  n t«/mmerce  wu*  yeunv.  white  yw  gpt  and  you 
gave  1 

How  did  Grah  Street  re-echo  the  ehonte  that  yon 
raised 

While  he  was  be-RoHda-ed.  And  you  were  beprabred  J 
But  peace  fo  hia  spirit,  wherever  It  8i&*, 

To  act  ua  nu  angfd  and  mis  with  this  okiea. 

Those  poeta  who  owe  their  V*.t  funiti  10  b><*  >klU 
Shall  /still  he  hie  flhttenewt  go  where  be  vrh. 


iti  Ufe^Av^th^e  whom  he  cihutd  tiimnsrelv  c«- 
teeru/"  Gnrrtek  tetmiic  tojnutfHcd  with  Mar- 
got Woflfagtcm  before  his  (mi  entrance  upon 
the  stage.,  lH»ec  :Vverc  almost  of  the  «#me  Age. 
^ Her  swfj  bus  been  often  tbId...*MHur  curious 
lift  v*:ns  iitdf  a piar  y her  being  picked  out  of 
the  MZ&MX  at  Court,  her  playing  A/ac- 

a*  mi  infant  pradigr  in  Madame  Viola 
tilljjmtmB  Uom][»awy.x..,.1nad  Iter  bewitching 
(lie  gentfetCdl  of  JDnblin  with  her  dashing 
sketch  of  ^r  /^P7/  Wifd^hy  yfom  her  fpof^ 
•traits  mc  can  «o«  tliAMhis  muorio:»»  lady  was 
pot  w WcS  becked  hoyden,,  *$  we  tnigh t 

*xp\*<fK'i  but  hhii  fta  almost  demarcy  plural.  *mi 
p^hstyi  gdat  of  fice.  She  wore  her  luir/wiih- 
on i }>o*.vdef  t arnt  turned  -back'  fcehfml  her  enr, 
nearly  Always;  wtlh  a cep  -cftrctoaljr  thrown 
•tadfc/ ;cf . garden  hafe.itet  negligent-' 
IV  ;Ciiit':iS:.-;fo  •N$fy..  O’IJrian..  CeriAiitly  « ilecp^y 
iritvreSirog  fnwr;  bat  with  h little  h tat  ^ffocfeh' 
ness  ;vad  air  of  %hine&?  in  all  it*  calm,  )ni)z 
placidity  was  iwdeed  a caprirafiftg  creat- 

ure. li&r  male  cbnuiciera  were  her  slightest 
attmtti»>n..*ri.She  could  speak  French  admira- 
blv,  n ud  dance  with  imiutle  gr^ce. 

rending/ and 
«fo*y  *%0.  fv  vd  A kind,  generous 

•. do  a good-natured 
?.  r:ty  v:»  well pemitd 

jeaccddem  romaivee 
j\  - And  fojpi*, ,C‘*Art:hlj  oTerdiimn. 

^ I •'  k v didb  *W^ ilJ  :l  ^yle 

^ iiistTuet- 

jHkyv; , ■ .;* iVitl. v Wt  i»it. -».... but 

By ■• : ■ ' • ;i atsfe  an  incintihle 
BjjKh  • ,••■  • -.feiitl.  taife  fpf' 


Old  Siiaktipeare  receive  him  with  praise  and  wilh 
love, 

And  Beaumonts  Bud  Bens  be  Mb  Kotf^s  i\t>oye/.ti v 

Garrick’s  recent  fiiograxiber  gives  us  a sdinth 
what  dilferem  idea  of  the  " Teg  SYoffingtOn  1 
epiaode  from  fcha  vulgar  one  hauded  down  by 
M^trkiin,  Murphy,  ami  ufhers,  * " He  all 

through/'  says  o«r  anthor,  ! 4 looking  to  au  huri« 
omble  aUAchmeht,  mi  honor^bia  ^tabiishTnerit 
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-ioVEtr  rmoy. 

4 CVac*  man!'  3?ft.  te»e  tJEur  roarj.  ’rfieR, 

:»i;o  hrn»  **ed  tuio*  mj  c*?h. 

A florae  trhU-ij  itone  era  nev^r  </aril. 

That  bon*  for  Xtiee*  usr  * 

* .t>i  ^jesiyrr  bard*  :1u*  lyre  shall  Pit, 

Of  #ay  w.hAl  salvert  i>  more  6P 
Than  la  rec.Mrtl  Aft^  «>ar«Kbc 

And  bloom  ♦ tf  I pk «» J f ■ l*t  :or r i. ; , ;:: : • ’ .•  * 

1 And  \*hra  lb  Thetis’  lajr  fr  k r‘** 
lie  Rrv?i&£  £r;l<jt  i|?Jt  nui*1$ 

Sb^#-  • '*♦> . w quodr^ 

AppisaK  «!♦•  VtT^iy  J&gfcri , 

• Whttt  hea*  from  fluytt»r  la  th wet  afcllft  tw 

Apd  wTtPkv  Ufrtwgh  fbri  >;nn-»^  . 

Or  the  pv&r  fayH. 

So  lro>2  thaU  1 Un\*  Kfljy  ■>:;'.  :‘X  A. ,; 

' Add  wh^fi  Be*  th  y ftb  >tfr.  rotate#  ddrt 

tf.hiUl  fetnfce  tlifc.  hibw  UnP  WtfV 

5!r  WjdfA^bAir  * lirpArjv  v*,;t  s i 

Adieu,  roy  tav&iy  JM .;  ■ ' }." ,: :|v\n 

...^ftnfipW.irns iiior^  MPC^  item  Jijs  ri- 

'Vfii8t  Mil 

•Fia^Me , Air;  Grimed  ■;  tmr  We  «ipsr  r^nfm  |v ht?n  Ar&%  xi  ^t-  lie  **#*•  At  <*jp$ 

that  in  jioctry  t-w  srere  oflt?|j(ins  layout 'm-fti  ’ time  -mtevd)  - t.tv  foe*  t «rtd  cv»;« 

Sir  > rhnrles  Jiati^nxy  lYiltmta*  ■ ^ This  ; latter  ;y‘%eji'(  *0  taring, ,;'  But 

wpffy  tttp  folia njpvh  <vefe  ad-  iij  A tit  ot*  jjSjjjHt  the  ufftwr  ftaoMy  ifrtnfttarbti 

f<air  voii-rN  v.i>>v#> 
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$y  s*£e  J par  h«feaTTt:y  *»  ill  deafly, 

Vblit  mnni  /mpforce  rrf  lb  roars  „ 

As  when  ific  blo^ote*  ft«dc  vtway 
The  ripening  fruit  tfpptfii*. 

Huy  fieanm  nud  Syl^ta  errant  my  foil 
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her  in  any  character — like  tfie  splendid  ones 
done  in  such  profusion  of  her  husband — to  help 
us  to  an  idea  of  the  charms  of  the  youthful 
dancer,  even  the  copper-plates  in  the  magazines 
preserve  this  delicate  and  inviting  character  of 
her  beauty.  This  attractive  young  Viennese, 
who  had  heard  all  London  talk  of  the  battle  of 
Culloden,  and  who  danced  with  such  applause 
in  that  ill-fated  year,  became  the  wife  of  David 
Garrick,  and  lived  long  enough  to  sit  to  Mr. 
Robert  Cruikshank,  for  one  of  his  most  charac- 
teristic etchings,  some  forty  years  ago.*  There 

* The  portrait  of  Violette  given  as  one  of  the  illus- 
trations of  this  article  is  from  a charming  picture  by 
Zoffany. 


her  telling  of  Maria  Theresa  and  her 
court.” 

Garrick  in  the  mean  time  prospered, 
k made  a great  deal  of  money,  and  was 
\ finally  able  to  join  with  Lacy  and  become 
\ manager  of  Drury  Lane,  which  he  con- 
trolled for  about  thirty  years,  and  out  of 
which  he  made  nearly  one  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds.  Garrick's  last  season  as  an 
actor  was  in  1776,  when  he  gave  a round 
of  his  best  characters.  The  interest  which 
he  awakened  does  not  seem  to  have  abated 
to  the  very  last.  He  played  Richard  for 
the  last  time  with  Mrs.  Siddons,  and  in 
the  presence  of  the  king  and  queen.  The 
excitement  of  these  last  nights  was  long  re- 
membered. “ Northcote,  long  after,  used 
to  tell  of  the  crushing  and  4he  crowds. 
Hannah  More,  up  from  Bristol,  could  hard- 
ly trust  herself  to  speak  of  the  effect  pro- 
duced on  her.  ‘I  pity  those  who  have 
not  seen  him.  Posterity  will  never  be  able 
to  form  the  slightest  idea  of  his  perfections. 
The  more  I see  ton,  the  more  I admire.  I 
have  seen  him  wiBin  these  three  weeks  take* 
leave  of  Benedick,  Sir  John  Brute , Kitely , Abel 
Drvgger,  Archer , and  Leon . It  seems  to  me 
as  if  I was  assisting  at  the  obsequies  of  the 
different  poets.  I feel  almost  as  much  pain  as 
pleasure. ' There  was,  indeed,  a pathos  about 
the  w'hole.  He  seemed  to  be  in  a sort  of  whirl. 
He  spoke  sadly  of 1 the  present  situation  of  my 
affairs,  of  the  last  hours  of  my  theatrical  life, 
and  my  preparing  for  another.'”  June  10, 
1776,  was  the  very  last  night.  He  on  this  oc- 
casion played  Bon  Felix  in  “The  Wonder,” 
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and  bad  such  a leave-taking  as  no  actor  ever 
had  before,  and  none  since.  Two  years  and  a 
half  later  he  died  of  a painful  malady,  on  the 
20th  of  January,  1779.  His  wife  lived  on  till 
October  16,  1822.  At  Hampton  she  was  often 
visited  by  Queen  Charlotte  and  the  King.  The 
Queen,  on  one  occasion,  surprising  her  peeling 
onions,  took  a knife  and  began  peeling  onions 
•with  her.  She  was  generally  surrounded  by 
her  “hundred  head  of  nieces/’  as  Miss  Berry 
called  them.  On  the  night  of  her  dying  day 
she  was  to  have  gone  to  see  Drury  Lane,  newly 
decorated  by  Elliston,  and  the  little  flutter  of 
anticipation  connected  with  the  prospect  of  re- 
visiting the  scene  of  her  husband’s  former  tri- 
umphs was  probably  the  occasion  of  her  death. 


POPPIES. 

O Ladies,  softly  fair, 

Who  curl  and  comb  your  hair, 

And  deck  your  dainty  bodies,  eve  and  morn, 
With  pearls,  and  flowery  spray, 

And  knots  of  ribbons  gay, 

As  if  ye  wfere  for  idlesse  only  born 
Hearken  to  Wisdom  s call — 

What  are  ye,  after  all, 

But  foolish  poppies  in  among  the  com ! 

Whose  lives  but  parts  repeat — 

Whose  little  dancing  feet 
Swim  lightly  as  the  silverly  mists  of  mom; 
Whose  pretty  palms  unclose 
Like  some  fresh  dewy  rose, 

For  dainty  dalliance,  not  for  distaffs  bom: 
Hearken  to  Wisdom’s  call — 

What  are  ye,  after  all, 

But  flaunting  poppies  in  among  the  com ! 

O Women,  sad  of  face, 

Whose  crowms  of  girlish  grace 
Sin  has  plucked  off,  and  left  ye  all  forlorn — 
Whose  pleasures  do  not  please — 

Whose  hearts  have  no  hearts’-ease — 
Whose  seeming  honor  is  of  honor  shorn : 
Hearken  to  Wisdom’s  call — 

WTiat  are  ye,  one  and  all, 

Bat  painted  poppies  in  among  the  com ! 

Women,  to  name  whose  name 
All  good  men  blush  for  shame, 

And  bad  men  even,  with  the  speech  of  scorn; 
Wrbo  have  nor  sacred  sight 
For  Vesta’s  lamps  so  white, 

Nor  hearing  for  old  Triton’s  wreathed  horn: 
O hark  to  Wisdom’s  call — 

What  are  ye,  one  and  all, 

Bat  poison  poppies  in  among  the  com! 

Women,  who  will  not  cease 
From  toil,  nor  be  at  peace 


Either  at  purple  eve  or  yellowing  mom, 

But  drive  with  pitiless  hand, 

Your  plow-shares  through  the  land 
Quick  with  the  lives  of  daisies  yet  unborn : 
Hearken  to  Wisdom’s  call — 

What  are  ye,  after  all, 

But  troublous  poppies  in  among  the  com ! 

Blighting  with  fretful  looks 
The  tender-tasseled  stocks — 

Sweeping  your  wide -floored  hams  with  sighs 
forlorn 

About  the  unfilled  grains 
And  starving  hunger-pains 
That  on  the  morrow,  haply,  shall  be  borne: 

O hark  to  Wisdom’s  call — 

What  are  ye,  after  all. 

But  froward  poppies  in  among  the  com ! 

O Virgins,  whose  pure  eyes 
Hold  commerce  with  the  skies — 

Whose  lives  lament  that  ever  ye  were  bora ; 
Whose  work  is  still  to  bear 
The  cross,  whose  joy  to  wear 
Never  the  rose,  but  only  just  the  thorn  : 
Hearken  to  Wisdom’s  call — 

What  are  ye,  after  all, 

Better  than  poppies  in  among  the  com ! 

What  better?  who  abuse 
The  gifts  wise  women  use, 

With  locks  sheared  off,  and  bosoms  scourged 
and  tom ; 

Lapping  your  veils  so  white 
Betwixt  ye  and  the  light 
Composed  in  heaven’s  6weet  cisterns,  mom  by 
mom : 

O hark  to  Wisdom’s  call — 

What  are  ye,  after  all 
Better  than  poppies  in  among  the  com ! 

O Women,  rare  and  fine, 

Whose  mouths  are  red  with  wine 
Of  kisses  of  your  children,  night  and  mom, 
Whose  ways  are  virtue’s  ways — 

Whose  good  works  are  your  praise — 
Whose  hearts  hold  nothing  God  has  made  in 
^ scorn: 

Though  Fame  may  never  call 
Your  names,  ye  are,  for  all, 

The  liuths  that  stand  breast-high  amid  the  com ! 

Your  steadfast  love  and  sure 
Makes  all  beside  it  poor ; 

Your  cares  like  royal  ornaments  are  worn; 
Wise  women ! what  so  sweet, 

So  queenly,  so  complete 
To  name  ye  by,  since  ever  one  was  bora  ? 
Since  she,  whom  poets  call, 

The  sweetest  of  you  all, 

First  gleaned  with  Boaz  in  among  the  com. 
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evening  drive*.  It  draws  into  its  bosom  the  ly  hear  one's  self  spent.  The  streets  were  nar- 
v ill  Ages  that  shone  sweetly  to  the  setting  suns  row\  ami  the  houses  a strange  mingling  of  Dutch 
of  youth,  secluded  farm-houses  where  our  an-  and  English  taste.  But  on  the  tops  of  gentlc- 
eestors  passed  their  simple  lives,  villas  once  re-  men's  houses  were  balconies,  from  whence  in 
nowned  as  the  haunts  of  rural  fashion,  and  park-  summer  evenings  opened  a charming  prospect 
like  scenery  that  bordered  the  tranquil  Hudson  of  the  lovely  bay. 

with  wood  and  grove  and  lawn.  The  fruit  Healthful,  tall,  and  robust,  the.  people  of  Nevr 
trees  planted  by  our  fathers,  the  quiet  borne  York  were  not  so  long-lived  as  the  Europeans, 
scenes  of  our  youth,  the  woods  where  the  In-  They  were  gay,  polished,  ami  convivial,  and 
dian  Summer  made  its  carnival  of  old,  where  their  favorite  drink  was  the  fiery  old  Madeira, 
the  squirrel  dropped  its  store  Of  nuts  at  our  The  ladies  Dr.  Burnaby  thought  handsome,  dis- 
cerning, where  the  blackbird  and  the  blue-jay  creel,  and  more  V modest"  than  those  of  Phi  la- 
fell  before  our  first  attempts  in  sportsmanship,  delpbia.  New  York  society  was  famed  for  its 
arid  whose  awful  shadows  seemed  to  the  eye  of  air  of  easy  gavefy.  It  was  more  polished  than 
childhood  the  fitting  haunt  of  the  Indian  and  that  of  any  other  city  of  the  New  World,  and 
the  robber,  fade  like  a vision  before  the  cease-  here  the  provincials  came  to  perfect  their  mail- 
less  progress  of  the  imperial  city.  ners  and  improve  their  taste. 

I have  been  led  into  these  reflections  in  the  BtU  the  citizens  of  New  York,  gay,  social, 
endeavor  to  place  the  reader  in  the  midst  of  and  refined,  were  among  the  boldest  of  the 
that  earlier  New  York,  a striking  passage  in  defenders  of  freedom.  When  the  Revolution 
whose  history  1 desire  to  narrate.  New  York,  came  they  hailed  it  with  eager  delight.  Of  the 
indeed,  in  this  year  1 770,  >vas  a small  provincial  men  of  New  York  who  created  the  new  ora 
town.  The  well-built  portion  of  the  city  ex-  something  must  be  said.  A Puritan,  a Ilugue- 
tended  about  a mile  in  length,  in  breudrh  half  not,  and  a Scotchman  led  cm  the  general  move- 
a mile,  and  formed  an  irregular  triangle  nar-  ment. 

rowing  toward  the  Battery,  Broadway  was  Gouvemtfur  Morris  represented  the  unbend- 
paved  as  far  as  St.  Paul's,  the  Park  was  an  un-  ing  spirit  of  his  Puritan  ancestors.  Ilit*bard 
inclosed  common, and  no  streets  above  Dey  were  i Moms,  the  founder  of  the  family  in  America, 
regularly  opened  and  graded.  The  churches  ; had  been  an  officer  high  in  rank  under  Crom- 
were  the  finest  buildings;  and  stately  Trinity,  1 well,  and  the  iron  element  of  Puritanism  ran 
St.  George's,  in  the  last  London  style,  St.  Paul's,  through  all  his  descendants.  Gouvcrneur  Mor- 
and  the  great  Middle  Dutch,  now  the  Post-  ris  boasted  that  he  bad  been  from  rout h n strun- 
othce;  seem  even  in  the  present  day  costly  and  ger  to  fear,  to  modesty,  ami  to  self-reproach, 
remarkable  structures  for  that  early  period.  He  acknowledged  no  man  bis  superior;  he 

Travelers,  however,  who  visited  New  York,  avowed  himself  the  equal  of  every  man  he  met. 
were  struck  by  its  attractions.  Kalm,  the  Eccentric,  bold,  and  fearless,  ho  was  horn  to 
Swedish  naturalist,  in  I74‘.>,  was  amazed  at  its  lend.  Ate  form  was  mil*  well-made,  and  com- 
opulence  and  beauty.  To  walk  in  Broadway,  ! manding ; his  face  oval,  tegular,  and  fine.  At 
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' urnlly  etm&tedy  froasfe^d  talents  ; 

: ami  w ,y»j  ar  twenty,  nine  be  wrote  bis  iiddre.sB 
to  thv  People  ot‘  E/r>cLin^-  jefter8onrr  ^ui  know- 
ing the  author;  declared  )ain  the  finest  writer 
of  America. 

I'  John  Jay > tine  head,  ((Miked  frmtdttrf,  and 
! fr$<4teettiul  .yoi^?Qtiumcp«  are  faimlmr  to  jits 
louiltir  vinen,  I/iko  AVtofitingion,  he  wa*  a naan 
, for  tbt»  tiDivA,  the  feeal  of  a repdhHcitt! 

: stHtesnmu.  In.  calmer  wci^drife  Jay  uiusr  have 
high,  hut  erntld  newhav  t;  hiM^njte  kricw^n 
J-iti  «»  as  we  now  kuwjdfe.  JiiVVvharagK  tripd 
! hy  the  awful  rtiMii  whitli  he  govi’rrduL  never 
ii^itered hU  nohle  anjbit  ion  wot*  never  ’Tainted 
.'by  :w\£~iiitetK'i3b$  hfe  literary  cujbjfe  adorned 
i t He  era.  Of  the  IltMolurinn  ; and  when  he  went 
\ abroad  as  the  !raf#n-settliitire''  of  hi*  'country; 
. t ■>  Eil^jpCHn  fiohnkra  and  store^men  necogniind  in 
three  fie  was  a clear  amUible  speaker,  him  the  noblest  model  -of  a fee  man. 
u 1awj-er,  and  a ready  Imumier.  He  ; With  Jay  ami  Morris  both  yoMn^r  trien  nt  thfe 

bejfiraa  an  and  «}>* ifcfc  with  eon t tmijd  y period  of  which  I speak,  nmtMmr 

of  th*  iHUsv  ridible  who.  in  17~  V,  disturb*  . rally  joined.  At  a great  meeting  held  m die 
iii&iito Arauqui l rule  of  the  Tone*..  ‘He  plunged  Fields,  May  f»,  j 774,  a mitig  Collegian,  d*e 
into  g:i?yty\  bn?  w>ini  graw  « wn  • of  balls  anil  f fanttertem  of  politics,  arose  do  add  Vos  the 
a^^sMbbe*.  and  nl‘ the  charms  of  ihe  gracf-  eirad  people.  Small,  delicate.. -rind  Aicklv,  be 
fui  daaghUnvMrX^ni  Fhimnorc,  who-  *uew  bn-  H | trembled  wd|b  tivnidity.  M ijrst  it  seemed  that 
> Iw  itstt t?  d.^i  t h ib*^  haddsbihe  Kli>*  4fe  rmni  idnk  down  dt  ttiHWiiy.  lUit-  soon  his 
v ivrv  t.ii.  Eiriy  inclined  to  study  tlk  interior  jpminfr  irose,  hi*  scdfcvoctfidetsne  .'returned  noer 
of  life  he  cdtdd  ffcarc^ly  bis  t satisfied  wkh  j agiiiin  to  fait  him  y-  bis  eloquem*€  governed  the 
tfti brsftl  form  and  #hmt.  Mbrris'  wjjt69tfei$t-  unil  j tta&jtfbfyj  dhd  Ids  wori'Serfu!  powers  shone,  forth 
.$^4flikropfe.:  fowl  qf  plewnwe,  yet t Itt  <df  the iujrremaev  of  n master  mind. 
ih.<  orbed  by  stronger  and  deeper  impulses,  nuil  ; Alexander  Hainiitjah,  tom  the  #0  *>\ 'seven.- 
he  found  smaeriiivtg  iu  the  tierce,  movement  of  ■ teen,  became  a ruling  in^dbj-  r in?;.  umi\  lie 
reyuiwtiriu  tiiatf  drilled  the  restless  cravings  of  ' wrote  with  uadi  ckarnei<i  add  pnwW  fhei  bp 
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#&C  le^ar 

nfirn.es*  natv  itUttl  ifa  rrtolM,  jjf the  . ?$%$£$ 
Nw  T'ni  i 'Mnht?.  • .They  feared  no  _ : 

^M^n;  moved  hfm  ix\%sh  ter-  tmMp 
i J>u  cim&  <$-  fremfetu  tyvt 
*.ni*i|»|iall«id  *hy  mermens  m their;  :»i>- 

a;  -•  ;* y;'*;  .:y'Of.-;  ■ .*  jBS|J|i 

'ifoykbifetsif  1 7v^7>3  Wftsi  jv  nmiw^ 

-I'M-mt  fof.  V:?\y  York.  A war  ' J|$*-j£  ? - 
with  ■ Ivughiud  iva*  already  k^mi. 

Lwr  ifipt  hr  ^TiUlii^iOn*  arrive!  to 
fixity  t}w  tiijff  >uid  rhe  wwiblitot  fpff | 
e 1 1 'r x# *.i i ilr^t  amused  to  Hie  »u**»r- 
WH» '.  ;.  the-  danger.  Bed  imrilrfe 

i/.t.ir  Aftiit-f ..iin  the  <>r  ifiehp^^trfjKS 

(m  the  hunk*  of  the  • 

FmieHck  I<hiiieito.flEder  wrote.  td  YertV 
Sr  f)»: i‘cU  a m^htiHmlv  narrative*  jjf  vhc 

ron(1it'K«ct  »jf  five  tOwii-  V.a*%  y*\wi  \wr*  of  houses 
re  uirmU  end  wcuneti  and  children  were 
>*virv,eiy  to  he  peen  in  the  sfreeUc  Br^dwtiy 
oral  to  die  tread  of  armed  men  froth  f/nn- 
npctfctit  and  the  Jerseys  U^a^>|ng  to  ttib  d^* 
York.  T)/o  gum*  of  the  4h&*  a 
royal  dwp  of  war  lying  off  the  Battery,  might, 
at  hny  mom/mt  leyet  i*>  the  du*t  the- ftgrtfcnfttti 
murtKions  of  IWk  Street  and  tjho  wore- 

luweS  u r wmd  Vf,)i i teholll  An  Incjernnm  win- 

ter added  to  (He  general  distre?;^.  The  poor 
ml^ed  the  /employment  of  fbe  dch^  lho  ^reet*? 
yrztfc  $i\p.Ujiy  hasiiiesa  versed  y nnd  ghxwir  nml 
danger  hovered . over  .New  York. 

Leo  meanwhile  urged  oil  ikti 
He  threw  down  the  inner  \v  ai]  of  PoH  f ieorge 
on  the  BiUtery.  Bins  changing  ti;froni:iv;MAit*; 
krdV  to  o He  dan,  m tfeiifc  shofrfcj 
it  they  wrnM  umy  he  exposed  to  u ore  from  JM 
uhvh,  lie  drew  a barricade  sfcmrWs  ;|!irtw«ltysiy-. 
two  hondt^J  yards*  in  the  rear  ot  H;c  tWr,  nod 
placed  npon  it  four  or  five  of  pa n non v 

The  ^creern  leading  intt»  Broadway  y/^re  foim- 
coded  to  f»t event,  the  IVnvtnctite  liVrni  heiug  id* 
fJiohed  tit-  the  rear;  On  a ruiormr.iding  hill  he- 
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had  Already  hceo  m%tuv#>IT  aixd  now  was  lidded 
the  assurance  that  avant^heuvr  t»nn  vision  Tuul 
been  }>iv>j*«:ied  in  'EngUmk  of  vhich  »v*  York 
w an  |o  Ins  the  cep trttl  intri.  In  Camrdii  the  N t*W 
York  regiments  which  had  so  huuly  sm  mu!  Sc. 
j oh  de  i p triumph  W£r*$  now  dying  d&cuinfi  ted 
acro>*  iho  'bottler,  and  the  gj-dbrnt  New  York 
commander,  ^t^«ig»>rnerwv,  bad  tWk-a  at  Quu- 
IveeV  In  tfmt: i u> uj&iof v A o patriot  funii- 
lies  of  the  city  and  the  province  had  lmt  hi- 
: ;l^iri>t fueti^  frlendsy  stone  by  the 
iiiiilr  \,«i  of  the  to<f>  bur  more  from  winter  ami 
stair*  &$r>n,  A general  mourning  spread  , AW 
the  ti$f heretofore  iu>  people  had  known  Tk^ 
thing  bn  n tuc^e^s;  their  spirits  row)  high  % thc*jr 
h^lievod  the  «trngglc;  would  be  short*  Bhrh^w* 
m disaster  ihiekened  around  them,  the  boldest 
might  welt  fink  into  despondency. 

With  t!?e  a*w*fr<5m  the  north  came  the  par- 
tights  Of  the  expedition  whic  h was  pn> 
pfcriugfkr  the  WcpP^t  of  the  dry  and  the  prov- 
ioc«:  ^ Sow  Yi>rt  Tlte  whole  force  of  the 
nv/lher  cniroW,  s»«>  lately  the  pride  and  the  rc- 
iiAirci!"  pf  the  iVimucia  te,  4flks  n n w to  he  ku*l&L 
a f tipcm.  the  abort es  of  Afnyb- 

im,  I ip  lh'&  earpMIt  ion  the  bra  vest  Witer> 
bnd-*Mmeh  Of  Britain  were  io  imre  a Hhhrc  ^ 
the  jgrfcftjesr  u nmmvot  that  had  ever  Jeff  the 
British  VhoW  tiiftf  approaching  the  bltnost 
deffrnWe*?  ;dfyv  . fWgoynw,  the  most  daring 
eemtuunder  -at  'the  age^  waa  ro  perietrafA  with 
:v  great  anny  from  Canada  to  the  Hudson  ; a 
tket  trader  Lord  Uowe,  and  u ‘vast  land- force, 
led  i>v  liis  brother  {sir  Wiliam..  to  enter 
■Shfcw  York  Bay*  capture  or  destroy  the  cityv 
«ad  crush  at  a blow  the  feeble  germ  pf  the  fe- 
fetthnl  ' ' . \ ;‘  '/c',' 

By  June  2#  VYnf'hmgron  learned  fnnn  some 
priHuren*  rajftured  at  Sea  that  Lord  lldwa  had 
$efc  sail  from  flnhCMx 


••'■'  :%  '..'‘t'Os  i.OW>  tiQWR. 
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ington  c jru&Hl  t*  to  ha  *«$»!  to  the  whole  nprnv, 
amidst,  t ha  cheer*  of  and  low  mtirmara 

of  dbconl>5pi  fninV  fbiv  <vCiWiird|y,  ’ we 

have  it* dned  undo  t to  ohivcl *esn  whbpercd  the 
tiimidV  and  ''.tfeifc  they ;'.>%e|»  fvt>e. 

The  iiad  beeti 

c oUee t e d at  Stni cji . i^ianU  \.  mot^  than  thirty 
thmntand  of  the  boast  toop»  of  .^lighiTitji  u^re 
h>  fail  upon  ^eiv  York  ; file  iV>TVb*i  of 
«rowhi  be  ^een  ffom  the  pKyn  and  cAger 
T«>ro^r  from  tliegnJierk^  njron  thr  roofi  o)  gen- 
‘Wtttohcd  thmugli  tclbscbpes 
with  ^ceret  ddigiu,  Uie -imposing  array  of  their 
The  patnot?  wert  In  k>nrjy  expect- 
ation of  an  attack T and  maoy  faniili^  mt  up  all 
night  drw^t^lwt'  of  the  invaders 

ini^ld  be  the  lim  vvarotng  of  their  approx sli. 

When  tM  ttk  or  Aiigostv  after  a long 

sat;paiRet  the  kH‘fr,y  knUed  Long  Island. 
W ii^lu ligt on^  fc?i» oriag  Ui .it  the  crisis  of  whinger 
bad  couitv  nddn^^d  A noble  appeal  to  ld> 
Array,  lie  recalled  the  success  at  Cbarhy/toy, 
she  glorn*u?  vimigglo  a.t;  Bunker  Bill,  ‘4  He- 
ejvtnbcf'i  ’ he  Wahf  " >.eh<*cr^  and  soldiers,  that 
you  nr*  tVenaicn  tigiiUng;  for  the  blckMivg^  of 
lihetiy— tli^t  ala. very  will  be  your  portion  and 
rluaiof  yonrptkUThy  If  you  do  not  acquit  yonr- 
Kclv^.Uko  men.  " l ive  days  later.  August. 
happtn^d  0iO  of  I/o'ng  Island.  While 

the  cmnteAf/  wA^  tuglng  th*>  city  filled  wlli> 
confusion  and  alirni.  When  It  W4#  ended 
tfw:ro  was  Aft  fnoi^  bojia  ^1  mlj^ance,  Thg 
patned  ^rifl  holdly  i^phd%I  to  of 

the  inirAder«  ori  l^n^  IsiaUYl,  hut  it  was  plaitk 
tu  all  ^bat  dic  ^ty  m : longer  tenable 

A patn/nl  act  secimil ddmandrid  of 

Washington  ; be  must  dfl^trpy  Ktjw  York. 
Greene  prc^atl  inxn  to  tkk^  this  lbca^JtTe. 
The  winter,  te  urged,  wue  apprrmjjlu'ng;  and  if 
the  city  werR  )fi«TlaI  tiie  would  he  left 

without  4 of  the  btdlditigs 

were  ov;ned  l\v  Tories,  nnd , {o  destroy  them 
would  itrqioyro^h  atid  enfeeble  the  bittcoest  eii4, 
emies  of  ffoedom.  Washington  wrote  to  x'cc 
gre-5^  recommending  that  tfrey  should 
the  mea^hre  at  a Secret  meeting  and  inform  him 
t>f  tlodc  decision. 

>»pw  York  to  bc<x>rae  the  Moscow’  of 
Amcrtou  ? Ft  wnuhl^  perhaps,  hare  been  well 
Rir  the  countrj'  had  Greened  adriue  been  fed- 


AIk»us  the  «»tae  iiim  vV 
epof piracy  td  ib^ydiaftfitectwi  was  disgpveredt 
net  on  hkf4  hr  JC»trremor  Tryon  aud 
the  m AW  Mm  f*?n%  to  cot  otf  the  patriot 

leader*  and  arouse  the  numerous  Tories  r.n 
iStAtvfi  1 < lamb  IkJing  Idundv^nd  in  the  ciiy  >>;- 
f eUf  to  a deadly  CutvVftAt  vvitit  t.hcrv  f«2Hf>w'-couu- 
trjmfetu  The  fmnietilita  of  the  piot  were  nev- 
er ]W'Hbi:tly  fixsda^cd,  but  it  torred  Washington 
to  ifedoutdc  his  metity : the  muyac  wits  arrest* 
erh  und  $mi  pnsnttef  to  idti'hiicIA;  Thomas 
Uiekttvy  of  ho  hud  enlist- 
ed for  the  loyal  eatu?^  vcm  executed  4 

and  many  parson*  were  armicd  on  Long  Isl- 
and, some  P.f  them  tailors  and  laborers,  who, 
w'gpj,  begged  far  life,  and  were  (iismis^ed  upon 
prr^i^e.fdmftndnienf. 

In  duly  tJowe  fiwk  possession  of  Staten  Isl- 
and. The  Tmics  i.'nme  in  him  in  great  nuro- 
from  Lt>ug  Ulfttul  and  the  Jen>ei^,  to  ns« 
sur«  him  of  fbcit  loyalty  ^ the  tkogcr  of  the 
city  was  miaxtinent tW  Anal  eirugglc  drew 
near. 

In  i he  midst  of  the  general  n*4nh  n^w^  came 
from  Ilhiladelphia  that  Cotigye^  hail  proclaimed 
the  birth  of  u new  nation  v the  0cobmttiofi  nf 
Independence  arfivAdy  gnd  pp  &#  #ih  Wash? 
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itvwe«l  The  preservation  of  ibu-Vuy  pivdonged 
•••Ite  ^ar.  «itd  made  New  York  ?lu*  rriure  of  ho*- 
tilo  operations,  a convenient  shelter  for  the 
rteets  and  avmi^  of  ihe  invaders 

W teiimgton  rerreafeil,  fioweve  r,  te/vviug  the 
rirv  unharmed  j but  he  retreated  iipangdifeh  and 
despair.  The  emvardiye  of  his  soldier*  redph- 
Wed  the  hitteniess  of  defeat.  Whole:  regiments 
fiod  before  a tW.  English.,  Washington.  with 
drawn  sword*  pts$$  <b  hhhdi  strove  to  dtite. 
them  upon  hut  hft  stf} $)lrs  $$$,  ion  vftig 

him  -almost  ulmm.  JlattipY  began  »n  ikmbt  ||| 
mm I result  of  tfid  contest.  v Are . these  the 
men./  he  cried.  with  whom  * am  Ui  munjurj 
'America  !;,<  He  wrote  n\  Urn  bn?ihet  baw^iu'e, 
fhoifcand  pounds  ;wbuhl  not  hidlsce  /fib? 
m j$t  iti  faugh  with  wlntr  l.have  * 

it  wa'i  with  *fjsh  n>ding>,  hi  the  tdinme  and  g^s- 
eraaa  nmdriVs?  o{  ft  noble  mviuve,  kit  «#i*id  *<- 
rejiaty  gone,  .weary ' brain : tenia  j fig with  to- 

fur  thought,  that  the  Cmuwmdvv  turned  from 
tJi*  etiy,  ijttlii  ibrneedog'  hnw^  m fchs  mcnttjdi 
of  alt  tm  iheittfck  af  ;' 

seven  sudyeuf*  vf  e^pceiaridn,  lid  *W*ilrt ionye 
more  re-enter  Niw  Yterk>  . 

As-  the  twttkdi  fkil  the  efismy  ^^ohdvied  tw 
the  litvv  ' fi$M  ffte  Bust  with 

ii fiirest.  hf  trniius,  from  10  Kij f n ;&vy, 

New  York  Vednqwred  town,  %he 

Tories  intme  in CrtiwdA  firtmj  the  heigh boring 
ro\x,\iry  to  w<deohie  the ' ii) <V<h:t\ \ but they  ivete 

C V;;  b;.an-iv  I W>^*’  ^ • < *** 

fi/.v.ilii  l.  .;-,V- i r\"  ■ Kilt)  itiiAiiMui  v\. .*...! 
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<*ifcn|ted 


ttortv  with  m they  almost  |m> 

rl^dicd.  The  Negro  1T4  of  IT f 1 was*  ,>nggo>t' 

j those  of 

ri<ome  of  us  remember.  lint  mme  has  equaled 
in  magnitude,  m compared  w ith  the  ala®,  of  the 
\K\ty,  that  of  ITJVJ. 

The  Origin  vf.  the  hitter  is  attll  unknown •- 
whether  accident,  the  rage  of  the  rl!$njipoihte4 
' parnote,  or  the  secret  orders  of  the  €btomamter~ 
inX’hief  The  English  asserted  that  they  found 
combustible  materials  prepared  to  aid  ihedADH'K, 
and  that  persons  were  di&eovcred  in.  Hte Mt  vi 
setting  fire  to  vn»?an  t houses  ‘0.^f  Xs,  this.  ■&&& 
probable,  if  we  reficct  thur  many  houses  *Aete 
empty,  that  violent  party  feelm^  that  the 

di^ign  had  already  been  enietliintid  by 
Ufigton,  and  was,  no  doubt,  i'hmihm  io  iMp.  |>a- 
trinff  themselves. 

. The  fin;  began  between  eleven  and  twelve 
iVdoek  at  n^ght,  September  'JI,  in  n wooden 
hoi$#c  tij^tr  Whitehall . Slip.  The  hour  Was 
lftu%  few  }>etsous  were  in  tlrg  city,  and  of  these 
ninny  re  maimed  tu  their  houses  through  fear  of 
the  iitTudiug  unuy«  The  hret  therefore,  soon 
raged  with  fearful  strength  and  Rpeed.  It  con- 
sumed nil  the  buildinpi  on  the  ea§r  yid«  nf 
Whitehall  8lip,  on  both  sides  of  tlearftr  Street, 
and  passed  ap  the  cardem  civic  of  D road  way  10 
Fulton  Street,  where  the  three-story  brick  house 
of  M r.  11  tircmm  checked  its  advnncc.  It  crossed 
Broadway  uud  laid  uearly  all  the  western  side  • 
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of  thp  city  in  ruitm.  The  Lutheran  Church, 
*hott  aanding  on  thaAui  aticru  m]  occupied  by 
yyiiycp  CfpirA\f  v/n4  speedily  eotisumed.  Tlie 
rtamos  fastened  upoti  Trinity  and  lefr  ooJy  its 
bgro/vyaJ):«  standing.  Erpui  t bunco  they  rushed 
xij)  tq  St<  FftnlV.,  but  here  the  efTort^  of  the  cif- 
item  boWidrs  tVprm  iff  :u&rt«  fcrtawd  by  the 
rci!t<itv  thO  ’fiiw  tttgliij  ooy  ed  that  fine 
hpi(d^bg  ftkm  ^h)8  Ibt^f  .Txuriiyl  Nearly  five 
^lltthdrtul  hou«C<  wore  brtrfiif  finest  quarter 

of  vlw  ciiyv  stud  Mic  jos«  of  pmpony,  furniture, 
and  other  vubmbh'x  b*U  hr;a\ily  upoinlie  w cabby 
TMjriCS.  Oj  whom  thcy  ^ Cue^y  belonged. 

Tlu:  Britiisli  $t . 

the  nuruni  dry,,-  T be  tVuyTmuiidor^  wore  lodgeii 
ill  the  'finest  pf  tfn?  tymaihing  hbitses,  the  %p&~ 
diet  s in  1 litwc  i&k  c«my;  J-or«l  Guinnore  look 
H hinue 'fop  the  '.viator  in  Broadway.  Cover:)* 
or  Y\y(lm‘s  was  in  j&n*fcd  Slf:  Hcmry 

Clinton,  who  a0ected  On'  etkto  of!  a Vice- regal 
cum]  tier  or,  occivpled  tod  four  or  lire, 

Refugceit  front  the  Conorry  Hocked  m to  tak^ 
advantage  of  th^^yoUitybJiri  glided  HjemVahd 
feigned  the  declaraidptt  of  ti fegift ?tce.  The  pmfx** 
orty  of  the  .to  their 

8up)»ort;  /mi«tv  v»««u:i.r%n»sef  lei  Arid  the 
rents  applmd  id  tjie  relief  of  the  [^bret  Toyies  -, 
igud  the  M^0pvri  Mi  tftte  day  are  tirteii  with 
pvdclmtmtiqnij  from  tlie  fkjtfitnttnderat\-Cluefy 
ctiferibg  pitidon  t6  dfc^rtcr^  anil  bounties  to 

: huM  who  .wtmpV  enh>t  w the : fftynl  regiments. 

Ji  ^/iglr  newspaper  StifV.tv^  the  conquest, 
At  ilav  ope&bvg  -of  the  ^i>nggU^  in  I TTo,  there 
had  htfc?a  tbfti^-~Holr,\  ^\Wi-  J*yr/-  Jpurtf^  the 
yvimn  adv^eat e of  tbc  patriot  measiuev?  Riyingr 
\>  m 5 it  its.?* tecr,  violently  T<'ny ; ftnd  1 f ngli  Ck»  i uv  s 

Mem whfch  protps^d  k kififi  ■ of  wcdarah'm 
KlymgtOftt>  ji'rcsa  baditcieii  d.eaivdyBd  by  On^ 
tuin  Sears,  and  thy  e^liraryaitcr  some  Imrd  a>api: 
irnui  the :<,-Soius  Vjf  Liberry/7  Ikxi  to  Eiiglfttid. 
iloltv.’wlieti  ijthe.'city  fdl,  r^ipored  to  Kingston, 
gnd  aftenvmxi  to  I'oiighkeepsie,  where  he  w as 
appointed  Trovineiftf  Ga^ettcx'i  Hugh  Csuno. 
at  the  period , went  to  Newark,  but  «otm 
rcrarricd  to  the  mtr,  hempiz  a Tory-  organ,  arnl 
chronicied  with  «xoJratiou  the  miklortunes  of 
the  -rebels!.  Uiv  papery  now  known  ns  the  A^ic 
Yuri-  Gazette,  (Uni  Mtrcjuryx  wak  *bc  only  l*ftpv* 
pnhUshed  In  New  York,  umilTiu  ^TMfofUrfi, 
Rivingroit  rotariicdf rtm?  Fafg^nd  toik*t*  iti  ihe 
triumph  ol  his  party;  Elvingt<m  was  secci  ved  as 
u fimriyr,  he  w as  'WBlcojoed  by  congHunlatofy 
xerxHSt  iiftd  t ymlilie'  dltiitmi  V Wa»  tftadg  ftey&I 
Gazetteer,  and  lu.«  paper,  the  /inyui  tjtiseite, 

■.■■;.  _p.  Original  frorf 
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continued  until  the  evacuation  to  record  vic- 
toriea  that  were  never  gained,  and  to  support 
the  spirits  of  his  party  by  unblushing  falsehoods. 
The  patriots  called  his  paper  44  The  Lying  Ga- 
zette, ” and  Rivington  more  than  once,  in  mo- 
ments of  conscientiousness,  acknowledged  that 
now  and  then  he  might  have  been  led  into  error. 

Full  of  triumph  for  the  Tories,  the  winter  of 
1776-77  passed  away.  The  next  campaign, 
they  asserted,  must  forever  crush  the  cause  of 
freedom.  Washington’s  army,  nearly  disor- 
ganized and  dispersed,  was  flying  from  the  in- 
vader ; Burgoyne  was  approaching  from  Can- 
ada ; Howe  would  soon  enter  the  Delaware, 
take  possession  of  Philadelphia,  and  complete 
the  dispersion  of  Washingtons  “ ragged  ban- 
ditti.” The  war,  the  Tories  said,  must  be  a 
short  one,  for  the  rebels  every  where  fled  at  the 
sight  of  a royal  regiment. 

The  Tories,  now  so  exultant,  were  a peculiar 
and  imaginative  class.  The  spirit  of  the  New 
World,  free,  bold,  and  progressive,  had  never 
affected  them.  They  cherished  amidst  the  wild 
scenery  of  their  new  home  the  same  impulses  of 
loyalty  and  submission  that  had  been  impressed 
upon  them  in  the  narrow  landscapes  of  England. 
They  were  gentlemen,  refined,  well-bred,  and 
well-informed;  soldiers,  bold,  active,  and  de- 
voted to  their  king.  Like  the  cavaliers  of 
Charles  I.,  they  affected  a noble  bearing,  a 
love  for  gallantry  and  gayety,  and  a supreme 
contempt  for  the  ignoble  traitors  with  whom 
they  condescended  to  contend.  In  their  opin- 
ion a rebel  could  never  be  a gentleman.  But 
they  were  inferior  to  their  opponents  in  all  the 
qualities  demanded  by  the  crisis. 

No  man  of  eminent  ability  arose  on  the  side  of 
the  King.  James  and  Oliver  Delancey  w ere  per- 
sons of  moderate  talent,  inferior  to  the  vigorous 
but  hasty  Lieutenant-Governor.  The  city  mer- 
chants— the  Ludlows,  Rhinelanders,  and  others 
of  their  class — had  little  of  the  executive  abili- 
ty of  Philip  Livingston  or  John  Jay ; and  not  a 
man  from  the  Tory  side  has  left  a name  worthy 
of  remembrance  for  any  great  deeds,  or  signal- 
ized himself  by  any  peculiar  achievements,  any 
wisdom  in  council,  or  any  marked  pre-eminence 
on  the  field  of  battle.  The  intellect  of  the  city 
was  wholly  on  the  patriot  side.  All  the  young 
and  rising  lawyers,  all  the  active  and  eager 
minds  among  the  merchants  and  mechanics, 
the  whole  body  of  the  dissenting  clergy,  the 
wits,  fine  writers,  and  ablest  speakers  of  the 
day,  instinctively  reflected  the  spirit  of  a new 
world,  and  urged  onward  the  movement  for  in- 
dependence. 

New  York  was  now  an  armed  fortress,  the 
citadel  of  loyalty.  Every  night  patrols  of  loyal 
citizens  paraded  the  streets  watching  for  fire. 
This  was  a constant  terror,  and  as  the  winter 
deepened  the  danger  was  more  than  ever  to 
be  dreaded.  Ships  carrying  powder  were  for- 
bidden to  approach  the  wharves  without  a per- 
mit— were  hastily  unladen  and  sent  away  to 
winter  in  Newtown  Creek.  Taverns  and  shops 
were  closed  at  nine  o’clock,  and  after  that  hour 


no  light  was  allowed  below  deck  through  all  the 
vast  fleet  of  transports;  and  the  chief  aim  of 
the  British  was  now  to  preserve  that  city  which 
afforded  them  so  necessary  a shelter. 

Let  us  enter  New  York  on  a chill  February 
night  of  1778,  when  the  streets  are  paved  with 
ice,  the  sentries  pacing  rapidly  the  walls  of  Fort 
George,  and  the  fire  patrols  speeding  along  des- 
olate Broadway.  As  we  pass  through  Broad 
Street  the  sound  of  music  and  gayety  is  heard 
from  the  noble  mansion  of  Governor  Tryon. 

It  is  the  Royal  Birth-night  ball.  The  officers 
of  the  army  and  navy,  Provincial  dignitaries 
and  loyal  citizens,  the  fairest  ladies  of  the  city, 
and  the  wives  and  daughters  of  officers  high  in 
rank,  are  forgetting  for  a joyous  moment  the 
miseries  of  war.  The  few  coaches  that  New 
York  can  boast  stand  patiently  at  the  door. 
Within,  the  stately  Clinton,  the  popular  Tryon, 
the  considerate  Cornwallis  receive  the  assem- 
bled guests.  Beneath  a canopy,  in  a spacious  ? 
room,  sits  a lady,  delicate  and  graceful,  and  of 
foreign  air,  the  chosen  queen  of  the  evening’s 
entertainment.  Lady  Cornwallis  has  kindly  re- 
mained at  home  lest  her  superior  rank  should 
prevent  the  honor  done  to  the  distinguished 
guest.  The  lady  rises  and  gives  the  first  toast 
to  the  health  of  King  George,  and  the  ball  goes 
on. 

She  to  whom  such  general  homage  is  deserv- 
edly paid  is  the  Baroness  Reidesel,  the  wife  of 
a German  officer  high  in  rank  in  the  invading 
army.  Her  youth,  her  well-rounded  figure,  but 
not  her  animation  or  her  smile,  have  been  lost 
in  the  anxieties  of  a military  life.  Old  admir- 
ers who  knew  her  in  happier  days  now  scarcely 
recognize  her  wasted  form.  The  Baroness,  for 
I have  anticipated  events,  has  followed  her  hus- 
band through  all  the  perils  and  untold  sufferings 
of'Burgoyne’s  campaign,  and  now  receives  from 
the  chivalric  Tories  the  homage  due  to  her  he- 
roic spirit.  To  her  even  Sir  Henry  Clinton  is 
condescending,  and  Cornwallis  assiduously  po- 
lite. 

Around  the  apartment  no  traces  of  the  pri- 
vations of  military  life  appear.  The  walls  are 
draped  with  silken  hangings,  the  furniture  is 
of  costly  mahogany,  and  mirrors  of  unusual 
size  reflect  the  beauty  of  the  loyal  ladies,  the 
military  splendor,  and  civic  pomp.  A stately 
minuet  is  danced,  and  gayer  dances  follow ; but 
tall  head-dresses  a foot  in  height,  and  sweeping 
trains  of  rich  brocade  can  move  but  slowly  over 
the  sanded  floor.  The  military  band  sounds 
cheerfully,  the  spirit  of  the  company  runs  high, 
and  it  is  two  o'clock  before  the  last  of  the  rev- 
elers abandons  the  carnival  scene  of  war. 

Another  evening  we  may  go  to  the  little 
theatre  in  John  Street  to  attend  an  amateur 
performance  of  the  Royal  officers  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  wives  and  children  of  soldiers  who 
have  fallen  on  the  field.  The  play  is  the 
44  Beau’s  Stratagem,”  a song  and  a dance  fol- 
low, and  then  an  amusing  farce  by  Master  Foote 
of  London.  Here,  too,  gather  all  the  loyal  and 
wealthy  of  the  city,  and  here  we  discover  that 
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the  Vrovmciftl  ladies  have  already  learned  ro  The  rich  might  bear  with  x*omjm>nre-  lhaijr 
paint  nnd  pmvdei,  and  that.  P’mvmdui  gerukv-  ^oTOparatiytdy  slight  priv>uit.n?-;-  Imc  wretched 
men  soraedines  remain  too  long  at  the  table.  indeed  was  the?. condition  of  the  poor  refuge^ 
The  sxcoery  of  the  Royal  Theatre vras  painted  of  the  sick  soldier,  Midy  above  nil,  the  patriot 
by  fVdonul  James.  Dphincey  in  a manner,  **ays  pristnmr.  The  newspapers  are  Ufted  with  calk 
the  theatrical  emit  of  Gained  f/tmtte,  worthy  for  chant  able  goomMaions  for  Women  up>l 
of  Drury  Lane.  A Prologue,  written  by  Cap-  children,  perishing  tv  it b cold  mnf  hunger,  for 
tftia,  Stanley,  alludes  not:  uupoe.tkftllv  to  the  disabled  soldiers  and  fauuhe*  vniUont  -a  shelter, 
present  lull  in  the  temped  of  war.  The  bouse  Once  wealthy,  loyalty  had  reduced  them  to 
is  crrnvdfrd*  the  geutldnven  of  tVjjt. rOmpanv  are  want*  and  they  seemed,  to  hare  a proper;  claim 
vrell  rcemed.  n Urgt.  *umi*  mkuniin  »ftd  many  upon  tbf*  resources  of  the  rich.  The  wealthy 
M adiUors  family  will  profit . from  rhe  skill  of  Tone*  and  the.  Royal  officers  gave  liberally,  but 
(he  a tjmfo’nr  performers.  * .-V/;  they  hud  no  power  to  save  the?  sufficin' ng  with 

in  amusements,  b n\ \ sj  dmfien%  lire-  wood  unattainable,  provisions  too  fieatcU  fo 

Mies,  nritltbe  theatre,  the  winter*  of the  wea  lthy  bo  <n*ppUe4  in  sufficient  »paa n t \ tie**  and  h o are- 
puss  away-.  / lint,  even  the  rich,  in  i be,  btfdaicd  rent  ^tmrngautiy  high.  Trndehad;  ctoeexh 
axe  often  tmahfo  fo  procure  Mm  eotfiinon  epjdoymcmi  foiled,  and  a large  propo.ittoft  of 
Aurora  hHe*  of  llfo,  WuHta  and  tmilt  liquor*  the,  m i sob  s were  plunged  m want,  nsirery.,  uiul 
.fodeed  ahoiuidcd,  but  the  plainer  warns  tdfihir  despair, 

•aide  : oald  sea;vel y he  supplied,  When  the  ffoi  if  the,  favored  Tnriet  sufYered,  wimt  must 
fix>>k ttet  wa?  kept  back  by  i^ntrarv  viad*  have  hscfi  the  condition  uf  the  patriot  prison ers> 
Hour  **'*  to  twenty  shilling  a hundred,  and  voutiuiuihir thousand* in  bleak  barracks.  cbwvlr- 
bnlovt  k. shillings  n jwumd-  THing  wood  ess  and  jakoh^hip*? 


ItCi  as  Ri»nd- 

^iiyv  aniidsf  ijfie  finclearvui  mill*;  and,  ttirfong 
dawn  Liberty  Street,  pause  tncdore  u huge  brick 
building  near  the  Middle  Dutch  Churchy  it  U 
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five  stories  high,  mth  broken  windows,  through 
which  the  fierce  winds  of  winter  rush  niipo- 
•‘trained.  Through  its  imperfect  roof  arc.l  va- 
rious ope  Dings,  smow,  ice.  and  water  penetrate 
to  p&very  part  nf  the  building.  Sentries  pace 
rmjiui  it*  walk  prtrpared  to  iiro  trpou  nur  of  its 
maddened  klumtes  wiro  attempt  in  despeiutioti 
to  *mnp*u  VYontided  men  crawl  to  the  Win- 
hogging  did ; but  the  impasjfivA',  sentinel 
turn*  Imek  th^  >>fthe  chain  table,  <om~ 

mufocati^n  Nvitli  tb^  pn^nerp  can  jm  ailnwed. 
The  widli*  withfo  are  bar^  ahd  cTieerfos^  ndr  do 
any  of  the  comiuon  cmiremenees  <xi  foe  soften 
the  iinrrooi  of  those  dreary  idininhers/  Tel  the 
phi  Sagnr-Hocise  is  die  crowded  bmhjiBg 
in  h»indred^  :^ime 

Mtai^d;  othem  at  iarge^.  Bft  ity  ^omfoi*i{y^  iw- 
mi6t-  \[  -j/'  *\yo’'  '?-s  'V  ,) 

; i th^  ^Ugnr4?op^  .iriittfijttud 

\>tytrtnv.Yf  «d Sfsiand,  tbe  esptiye*  of  ^ad- 
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tho.  rebel  army.,  0o*botl 
covered  from  the,  wintry  air.  crcwrded  ir?  nswrs. 
apartment*  and  broken  by  hunger  iuul  discoo*, 
the  pi is oners  died  by'ihoosstndk  'Tho  sick  i;»y 
dowt*  #ift  faite  of  snow  to  janrish ; t3m  feeble  j 
wfcmultid  qmrb'red'S’ri  iljeirebru&ry  blast.  F<tmi 
of  the  coa/sm,  kind  <yras  served  our  to  them  to 
.stein  ty, rn^Wre,  aipl  .devoured -with  .tfee  eager- 
,n«fei  of  famine.  Every  nighl  toil  or  ^vehty 
died ; even.4  day  their corpw  wore,  thrown  into 
pits  without  a ting la  rite  of  burial  Wh an  let! 
oM  to  he  e,*obat^d.v  die  $ftd  top«  of  freedom 

' » ' * **  ■'■<*.  ■ '\  .tt  ' _ .... 


;ing  to  which  the  liliettWfenf! 

[fnvonddy  compare.  Brnavoknr  Tories  would 
Kwetiriu'i  convey  by  steedth  food  dfr  clothing 
j ro  hor  unhappy  inmates  | ‘Hiifc  dim  was  little. 
Toward  the  elctee  of  ilm  war  the  British,  1'rem 
: vhAme  or  pity^  made  some  improvement  mjltov 
( cxmdwiony  she  remainutl  ibrimglioufc  the 
c.o »i test  a centre  of  adekiWiK  nud  death,  nUraya 
d*k-imrtfeed  by  disease  imd  ulsvuya  rqdenhhed-' 
with  tjeir  victim*..  The  hones  of  her  dead,  &*- 
at  eleven  tfaAusund*  ifbr  ohihe 

litooklyii  there. 

The  crowded  city  itelf  vvtri  hev  or  free  from*; 
eomt^jkni.  Ip  Wittier 

t liixrulredH  of  the  ei likens  died,  and 
fife  wtal th r fkfd  in  gtfVjghi  to  their  mtiitry 
bottsek  on  the  felmid  to  undergo  motel  larion. 
i>tv mmer,  shej&iiiig  Softly  dree.  tin*  py#t  and  the 
bay,  brought  no  relief  to  the  stricken  city.  Vjo 
IcpUbv^r*  raged  in  the  prisons  and  from  thence 
extended  tOthuhau^B  otf  theloynL  i/jf  thirty 
twjftin*  in  \me  family  only  rtn*  escape.  New 
York  w\m  fait  of  moitrhingjt  the  grnv^ym-ds 
twined  ' with  borials  ; the  summer  air  ziaelf 
iwmed  deadly  and  >nalariou&~^when  suddenly 
.tmw  attrf'  anJookedrfor  caloaMt/es  fell  upon  the 


frsve  them  no  joy  — they  died  on  tha  way  to  j csionidted  Tories 

^ : r or  lingered  out  a lew yweefc*  of  j Throughout ihp  'u  infer  ami  firing  of  V77 

tn«>orALVe  dei  Hnc  in  the  hospitaL*  of  .thu  Jet-  - the  British  armlet  lirnl  drivcii  the  Kvtriom  hty 
/tey*.  J?0  wmched  was  -their  condition  that  < fork  them,  and  no  thought  of  d/ingtr  io  New 
Wa^hVngtoo  refused  to  consider  them  tit  ! York  niarmed  it?  loyal  people  lid  f,he.  eoorr»- 
jeef*  f{tr  ^ehange,  ^ You  give  ir?  xmly  the  ' ry\  thay  hrid  tookjed  fomard  with,  eag^r  cotih- 
d'iait  -tit  he  wrote  ro  Howe,  th  fut  ouv  t deuce  Uj  rhe  speedy  Riippre^ion  of  the  rebellion. 

prisoners* ITiAvc,  a^  lf  Tim  GthrtU  weekly  recorded  new  triermpha  for 
in  ttK^k^ry^^epi  led  that  .they  had  been  kept  in  J the  Koval  forces  find  promised  dmt  Howe  must 
flirvy  on  the  hurnc  faro  -jvs.  ■ soon  drive  WafrhhrgtOD  fnJm  tho  ficldvtuhl  Bur- 

1u<  nwtr'  -to  the  ' ^goyne  .make  an  V^sy  tmmpiest  of  Sen  York 

COntixifiOfi  which  t^6t  ( ilr  < iv»  »ti« i V»Mnt4rta  tr 


^it 

{aiui*h<i&,  ediaeiated.  nml  dyings  as  they  wens 
couduct^d  co  Ids  quarter*. 


Brillmnr  pictures  wero  drawn  of  the  Vietoriea  in 
the  north  ; the  IVovtoetabrj  it  xvas^  ^dd,  w«tre 
emy  wdiere  beatenr  and  the  campaign  of  tho 
summer  mnst  decido  the  insigrufeciiut  contest; 

Even  the  bnctles  of  Princeton  nnd  Trenton; 
did  (ipt  dmke  tho  font!  ccmbUonce  of  tim  Loyal- 
bt3,  Washington,  they  »nid,  Imd  defcafed  a 
few  hundred  Wjtseauti»  with  tJionwmd  men  ; 

! btu  the  conduct  nf  ^hiomd  Mawhood  cmd  the 

Mth  mg  fluent  wn*  t!i^  proper  te^t  of  Bri  tjsh 
vniorx  Kft'VittHHi  hud  twice  broken  the  rebel 
miks  aod  charged  through  an  overwhelming 
i tm*ce . Bat  if  one  n^gimenr  could  defeat  fhou- 
• s«nd8  of  rebels^  wlmt  mast  ho  their  Into  when 
Acrv^s  fhe  men,  in  Wallabout  Bay,  lay  tho } they  cnaou nrem!  the  w hole  Jl«>yal  army?  Tfe. 

ie'rrff.  tfidn  Ar«e  (tm,  . t<v  i ^ ll- 1 «k» 


mi 


prvcai-6hip  ./rrijcy.  ^ llm  fydk  of  > nx- 

ty-Umc  gah-^lnp,  idfjg  r?W3tw?rtbT,  iWr  masts 
and  rig%m%  pnuQ±  Her  (IgnrO’duimi  broken  oC 
arvd  her  ^boio  appev^uuce  vitig’ufurly  repobt vc.  , 
Yet  on,  bCvirii  of  i he  reported  twelve 

.btindf^f .:'  hoprittcid  irmfuvu  '■  SiW  w*hs  never 
cleaned*  as|d  lay  in  that  coiidit km  ycATn  yearn 


tir^t  ?nrrcc^iis  of  Burgimie  completctf .'the  delu- 
sion of  the  Tori^  aiid  tbiSy  pw&phestCil  that  lie 
w^onlil  be  in  Albany  1/y  Tidy . . 

B«>  toward  the  end  of  rive  snftnmer  strange 
rumors  began  to  r^Vh-  'New  Ybrk,  and  by  ;0tc-' . 
tether  some  painful  intelligence  andved.  The 
GaztUt,  however,  begged  tr*  readers  nor  to  be 


N>!  firej- warmed  her  occupantH  tti  wimor,  no  j mriteri  W tli.ese  reports,  and  still  n^ert«ii  rbni 
-Art^etti^Wtercil  theitk Iranvtfc  Aaggst  sun  ; nr)  Bctrgoyne  wn$  in  gooil  eondiimn  neftr.^tiUwawjr.^-.. 
physician  *tet*d;the  &*  dargymdn  con-  i that  reem  its  from  Oamda  were  idli  ugh  is  r»nk>~; 
iided  tho  dying  t here,  Poor  and ■.  yeiiptylftKvd,  | dim  Ilenningron'was  only  a sklrtn i»h.  and  the 
tht  of  dedhing,  and  exQrrjsc...  puriot  «nny  every'  where  disheartened  acid  die- 

anti  rising  disettse*  that  never  retmd  their  ror~  j tressed.  By  the  20th  of  October  ino,  the  city 
age**  made  a sieyne  nf  btinian  suffer*  i waas  full  of  the  great  ncw&  from  the  >otah.. 
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Howe  was  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  rebels  fly- 
ing to  the  w oods.  After  Germantown  the  news- 
boys before  Hugh  Gaine’s  shop,  in  Hanover 
Square,  cried  out,  “Glorious  news  from  the 
southward.  W ashington  every  where  defeated. 
The  bloodiest  battle  in  America.  Six  thousand 
rebels  killed,  and.  one  hundred  wagon-loads  of 
wounded.” 

The  fate  of  Burgoyne,  however,  could  no 
longer  be  concealed.  The  dismal  news  came 
to  the  city  by  various  sources,  and  cheered  the 
hearts  of  the  patriot  prisoners.  November  20 
the  capitulation  appearod  in  the  Gazette . Lit- 
tle was  said  in  comment,  except  that  Burgoyne 
had  sent  ofl'  his  military  chest  to  Canada  a few 
days  before  his  surrender. 

The  capture  of  Burgoyne  gave  a new  turn  to 
Tory  speculations.  From  exultation  they  sank 
to  despondency.  They  no  longer  felt  secure 
even  in  New  York.  Gates,  it  was  said,  was 
coming  to  besiege  the  city,  and  its  inhabitants 
must  prepare  for  its  .defense.  The  loyal  gen- 
tlemen and  refugees  now  formed  themselves 
into  twenty  companies  of  Provincials,  and  com- 
manded by  the  Mayor,  David  Mathews,  pa- 
raded in  the  fields.  They  made  a fine  appear- 
ance, and  would,  it  was  thought,  materially  aid 
the  Royal  forces  in  defending  New  York. 

Soon  the  Tories  found  that  the  danger  was 
indeed  imminent.  Parties  of  rebels,  full  of 
confidence,  began  to  plunder  the  neighborhood 
of  the  city.  No  part  of  Long  Island  was  safe 
from  their  attack ; and  the  Baron  Reidesel,  in 
his  quarters  opposite  New  York,  could  seldom 
sleep  at  night  while  the  enemy  were  near; 
or  if  he  slept,  his  wife  kept  watch  at  his  side, 
amusing  her  wakeful  hours  with  the  reflection 
of  the  city  lights  in  the  tranquil  river,  and  list- 
ening to  the  low  tap  of  the  dirums  or  the  voices 
of  the  distant  patrols. 

Even  New  York  island  was  no  longer  safe 
from  the  foe.  A party  of  rebels  landed  at 
Bloomingdale,  surrounded  the  house  of  Briga- 
dier-General Delancey,  plundered  and  set  it  on 
fire.  The  male  inmates  were  made  prisoners, 
and  the  ladies  of  the  family,  Mrs.  Delancey  and 
her  two  daughters,  fled  in  their  night-dresses  to 
the  neighboring  woods,  where  they  remained 
all  night,  exposed  to  the  chill  November  air. 
Colonel  James  Delancey,  the  active  leader  of 
the  Westchester  Rangers,  was  also  captured  at 
the  house  of  Robert  Hunter,  in  West  Farms, 
and  carried  off  to  Connecticut.  The  insecurity 
of  the  Tories,  too,  was  increased  by  the  flight 
of  Clinton  from  Philadelphia ; and  they  saw  with 
shame  and  terror  their  General-in-Chief  chased 
over  the  Jerseys  by  Mr.  Washington,  and  only 
saved  from  captivity  by  the  misconduct  of  the 
volatile  Lee. 

A second  great  fire  in  August,  1778,  desolated 
a large  part  of  the  already  overcrowded  and  suf- 
fering city.  Sixty-four  fine  houses  and  many 
stores  were  burnt,  chiefly  around  Little  Dock 
Street  and  Old  Slip,  and  the  wealthy  Tories 
again  lost  largely,  as  if  the  elements  conspired 
to  impoverish  them.  Colonel  William  Bayard, 


who  had  suffered  severely  in  the  fire  of  177G, 
lost  six  houses  and  stores,  the  rents  of  which 
amounted  to  £520;  the  Cruger  family,  six 
houses ; Gerardus  Duyckink,  seven ; while  Pe- 
ter Mesier  and  his  relatives  lost  by  the  two  fires 
no  less  than  fifteen  buildings. 

Pressed  on  the  land  by  the  daring  rebels,  a 
new  danger  now  threatened  New  York.  The 
Royal  fleet  no  longer  rode  undisputed  masters 
of  the  sea.  The  French  Alliance  had  been  con- 
summated, and  a great  French  fleet  was  cruising 
off  the  Hook.  The  city  was  beleaguered  on  all 
sides,  and  from  the  summer  of  1778  nothing  but 
anxiety  and  want,  a suffering  population,  and  a 
crowded  port  was  the  fortune  of  New  York. 
The  miserable  poor,  unhoused  by  the  two  fires, 
built  themselves  a shelter  of  cabins  from  the 
fragments  of  the  ruins,  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Broadway,  not  far  from  the  Bowling  Green; 
and  here,  in  want  and  squalor,  gathered  the 
wretched,  the  dissolute,  and  vile.  Canvas 
Town,  as  this  strange  village  was  called,  re- 
in. ed  throughout  the  war  the  plague-spot  of 
the  city.  Robberies  were  nightly  perpetrated 
in  all  the  streets;  no  citizen  dared  walk  out 
after  sunset  without  a guard;  the  long  waste 
of  ruins  was  tenanted  by  banditti,  by  soldiers 
who  obtained. the  means  of  dissipation  by  plun- 
der, or  starving  wretches  who  turned  highway- 
men in.  despair.  . Nor  could  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
by  all  the  severity  of  military  rule,  punish  the 
guilty  or  protect  the  unoffending  citizen. 

• In  their  distress, the  Tory  editors  endeavored 
to  forget  their  own  sufferings  by  recounting  the 
misfortunes  of  their  ‘foes.  The  fall  of  the  Con- 
tinental money  was  a favorite  subject  for  dull 
jests ; the  condition  of  the  rebel  provinces  gave 
them  food  for  bitter  merriment.  At  Boston, 
said  Gaine,  the  people  were  starving  and  rebell- 
ious ; food  was  brought  them  from  the  South 
by  a land-carriage  of  1700  miles ; damaged  Bo- 
hea  tea,  transported  in  this  way  from  Charles- 
ton, was  selling  at  $15  a pound;  West  India 
ium  was  $12  a gallon  ; a plain  surtout  brought 
$G0,  and  not  a single  hat  could  be  bought  in 
all  Boston.  The  Yankee  privateers  had  been 
chased  from  the  seas  by  the  King’s  ships ; and 
the  chief  supplies  of  the  Eastern  States  were 
wholly  cut  off.  Trade  was  sunk ; gold  and  sil- 
ver had  disappeared.  Of  the  vile  Continental 
currency  a cart-load  was  not  worth  a dollar ; 
and  a piece  of  coin  was  not  to  be  seen  in  all  the 
New  England  States.  The  condition  of  the 
Southern  provinces,  according  to  the  Royal  edi- 
tors, was  no  less  unhappy.  At  Philadelphia 
fevers  raged  among  the  soldiers,  and  the  people 
were  longing  for  King  George.  In  Maiyland 
only  forty  recruits  answered  the  call  of  Con- 
gress for  volunteers ; and  the  Loyalists  would 
soon  rise  and  reconquer  the  province.  The 
Patriot  army  they  describe  as  “ such  a miserable 
set  of  ragged  creatures  as  was  never  scraped  to- 
gether before.”  Connecticut,  their  rebel  neigh- 
bor, knew  neither  law  nor  quiet  through  all  her 
borders ; and  the  South,  weary  of  the  unnatu- 
ral war,  was  prepared  to  rise  at  the  first  land- 
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ing  of  a Roval  army,  and  shake  off  the  usurping 
tyranny  of  Congress. 

A constant  warfare  of  abuse  and  rejoinders 
raged  between  the  editors  of  Boston  and  New 
York.  Ilivington,  eccentric,  free-thinking,  and 
extravagantly  loyal,  was  the  favorite  subject 
!for  the  sarcasms  of  the  New  England  press. 
His  falsehoods,  his  absurd  obsequiousness  to 
his  superiors,  his  narrow  argument  and  bold 
assertions,  laid  him  open  to  a thousand  attacks. 
44 Poor  Rivington,”  said  the  Bostonians,  “is 
hard  put  to  it  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  the  Royal- 
ists in  their  confined  distress  in  New  York. 
He  has  indeed  a difficult  task ; but  the  maga- 
zine of  his  own  head  and  of  those  of  his  coad- 
jutors is  not  quite  exhausted.  Admiral  Hardy, 
he  tells  us,  with  the  finest  fleet  the  Old  World 
ever  saw,  is  pressing  the  united  fleets  of  France 
and. Spain;  one  hundred  thousand  men  are 
raised  to  defend  Great  Britain ; sixty  thousand 
to  destroy  America ; British  trade  is  flourish- 
ing; British  taxes  light.  Franco,  Spain,  and 
America,  united,  are  nothing  compared  with 
England.’*  Rivington  copied  the  article,  but 
did  not  cease  his  boasting. 

Rivington’s  argument,  indeed,  was  seme- 
rimes  taking.  He  contrasted  in  1778  the  con- 
dition of  America  at  that  period  with  its  con- 
dition in  1773.  In  one  column  he  painted  the 
America  of  the  past,  in  a parallel  one  that  of 
the  present.  In  1773  armies  and  fortifications 
were  needless,  for  no  civil  contest  ravaged  the 
flourishing  land  and  all  was  loyal  repose.  In 
1778  the  country  was  desolated  by  contending 
armies,  and  the  prosperity  of  America  was  gone. 
In  1773  its  laws,  modeled  upon  those  of  En- 
gland, left  the  people  happy,  contented,  and  se- 
cure. In  1778  an  arbitrary  usurpation  oppress- 
ed the  land,  lawless  violence  desolated  vast 
tracts  of  country,  and  crimes  of  every  name 
were  perpetrated  without  restraint.  In  1773 
property  was  secure,  and  men  reaped  peaceful- 
ly the  products  of  their  toil.  In  1778  the  rebel 
conventions  preyed  upon  the  impoverished  peo- 
ple. In  1773  taxes  were  light  and  government 
cheaply  administered.  In  1778  usurpers  plun- 
dered the  nation  to  gratify  their  own  evil  ambi- 
tion, and  wasted  the  resources  of  the  country  in  a 
mad  rebellion  against  their  King.  Such  were  the 
fruits  of  that  boasted  liberty  for  which  the  rebels 
vainly  sighed,  and  such  they  must  continne  un- 
til the  spirit  of  loyalty  to  King  George  returned. 

There  was  much  truth  in  this  picture.  To 
escape  a slight  taxation  the  colonists  had 
plunged  themselves  into  bitter  want.  In  the 
pursuit  of  an  untried  freedom  they  had  fallen 
under  a military  rule.  The  weakness  of  the 
argument  escaped  the  penetration  of  the  Tories, 
and  its  force  might  well  overpower  any  logic 
but  that  of  principle.  The  patriots,  however, 
were  an  intelligent  and  thoughtful  as  well  as 
heroic  race.  Like  the  Nonconformist  clergy 
of  England,  the  Free  Churchmen  of  Scotland, 
or  the  followers  of  Hampden  and  of  Cromwell, 
they  sacrificed  to  principle  all  the  selfish  in- 
stincts of  human  nature.  I 


Toward  the  close  of  the  war  an  appearance 
of  business  prosperity  again  dawned  upon  New 
York.  The  head  - quarters  of  the  navy  and 
army,  the  resort  of  numerous  privateers,  money 
flowed  into  its  streets,  and  its  warehouses  were 
abundantly  supplied. 

As  one  passed  through  William  Street,  Nas- 
sau, or  Broad,  a gay  spectacle  often  met  the 
eye.  The  streets  were  thronged  with  the  fash- 
ion of  the  city.  Coaches  filled  with  beautiful 
women  and  gay  young  officers  in  glittering  uni- 
forms drove  slowly  out  to  the  fields.  Every 
morning  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  escorted  by  a long 
line  of  his  chosen  friends,  rode  in  military  pomp 
up  Broad  Street  and  through  Broadway  to  the 
pleasant  suburbs.  His  example  was  followed 
by  all  the  loyal,  and  troops  of  officers  and 
wealthy  citizens  took  their  morning  drives 
through  the  fashionable  streets.  The  untrav- 
eled spectators  gazed  with  wonder  and  admi- 
ration at  the  splendid  scene  and  the  motley 
throng  of  their  defenders,  and  saw  with  curious 
delight  the  Hessians  with  high  brass-enameled 
caps,  black  mustache,  blue  coat,  and  yellow 
vest  and  breeches — the  Highlanders  in  bonnet, 
plaid,  and  kilt — the  stately  grenadier,  the  un- 
couth Yager,  and  the  British  or  Provincial  sol- 
diers shining  in  military  array.  In  winter  there 
were  skating  parties  on  the  Collect,  where  some- 
times the  rebel  prisoners  ventured  to  join  in  the 
amusement,  and  smiled  in  secret  at  the  awk- 
wardness of  the  British  on  the  ice.  Mimic  fox- 
hunts at  times  recalled  the  sports  of  rural  En- 
gland, and  evening  boating  parties  on  the 
peaceful  bay,  often  filled  all  the  scene  with  the 
echoes  of  songs  and  distant  flutes. 

At  .Mrs,  Carroll's,  in  Queen  Street,  were 
lodged  several  of  fhe  patriot  officers  who  were 
prisoners  upon  parole.  They  received  little  no- 
tice from  their  captors.  The  British  or  Tory 
officers,  if  they  ventured  to  show  them  any  ci- 
vility did  so  by  stealth,  and  with  little  cere- 
mony : a rebel,  indeed,  was  scarcely  fit  society 
for  the  stanch  supporters  of  the  crown. 

The  rebel  officer,  a prisoner,  exposed  to  daily 
insults,  poor  and  unknown,  led  a melancholy  life 
amidst  the  gayeties  of  the  conquerors.  In  his 
tattered  uniform,  friendless  and  forgotten,  he 
would  sometimes  steal  away  from  his  confined 
and  cheerless  lodgings  upon  some  solitary  ram- 
ble, musing  upon  his  desolate  lot.  Instinctive- 
ly he  would  turn  toward  the  ruins,  and  would 
there,  like  another  Marius,  compare  his  own 
fortune  with  the  surrounding  waste.  Here  he 
would  wander  in  still,  summer  evenings,  amidst 
the  blighted  splendors  of  Broadway,  thinking 
of  the  plain  homestead  in  Connecticut  or  the 
distant  plantation  in  Virginia,  where  the  famil- 
iar fireside  missed  his  gallant  form,  and  where 
mothers  and  sisters  were  planning  how  to  send 
their  little  store  of  hoarded  coin  to  the  needy 
prisoner  in  New  York. 

Meanwhile  the  luxuries  of  Europe  flowed 
once  more  into  the  city,  and  its  loyal  people 
eagerly  adopted  the  latest  fashions  of  the  time. 
The  * merchants  spread  out  their  finest  wares. 
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was  preached  in  St.  George’s  and  St.  Paul’s  by 
the  rector,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Inglis,  or  the  amiable 
Dr.  Moore,  for  the  Charity  School  of  Trinity 
parish,  and  considerable  collections  were  in- 
variably made.  Eighty -six  children,  in  the 
midst  of  a civil  contest,  were  fed,  clothed,  and 
instructed  at  the  cost  of  the  impoverished  citi- 
zens. 

As  they  left  the  city  the  Tories  professed  a 
deep  compassion  for  the  country  they  abandoned 
forever.  What  must  be  its  condition,  they 
said,  overwhelmed  with  taxes,  with  a murmur- 
ing people,  and  a lawless  government  ! What, 
they  urged,  would  Congress  do  when  France 
demanded  the  payment  of  the  great  sums  it  had 
advanced  to  America ! Will  not  the  French 
seize  upon  the  country  and  oppress  its  people 
with  a tyranny  unknown  before  ? 

On  the  25th  of  November,  1783,  the  final  de- 
parture took  place.  The  wharves  of  the  city 
were  filled  with  weeping  families  separating  for- 
ever, and  exiles  hopeless  of  return.  The  bay 
was  crowded  with  transports  and  ships  of  war, 
and  as  the  Loyalists  entered  the  boats  to  row 
off  to  their  ships,  the  royal  bands  played  a fare- 
well march.  For  a moment  the  long  array 
awaited  off  the  Battery  to  witness  the  entrance 
of  the  patriots.  The  flag-staff  had  been  pre- 
pared to  prevent  the  Americans  from  using  it ; 
but  an  active  climber,  covered  with  ashes,  was 
soon  at  its  top,  and  raised  the  flag  of  the  new- 
born nation  amidst  the  loud  cheers  of  his  com- 
panions. 

At  sight  of  it  the  English  dipped  their  oars 
hastily  in  the  water,  and  were  soon  beside  the 
long  line  of  transports  that  lay  awaiting  them 
on  the  Hudson.  The  ships  at  once  dropped 
down  to  the  Narrows,  and  the  Tory  exiles,  with 
untold  emotion,  bade  farewell  to  the  beloved 
city  and  the  beautiful  bay. 

On  the  upper  part  of  the  island,  meanwhile, 
a brighter  spectacle  was  seen. 

Serene,  yet  full  of  grand  emotion,  his  form 
as  noble  as  ever,  his  manner  as  calm  and  self- 
sustained,  the  patriot  commander  passed  over 
the  ground  which  seven  years  before  he  had 
trodden  in  an  agony  of  shame.  He  was  attend- 
ed by  troops  of  citizens  riding  eight  abreast, 
and  by  a long  array  of  patriot  soldiers,  the  he- 
roes of  Yorktown,  Brandywine,  or  Bunker  Hill. 
The  procession  moved  slowly,  with  music, 
shouts,  and  fond  congratulations,  down  Bow- 
ery Lane  and  Queen  Street,  until  it  reached 
the  centre  of  the  city.  Here  the  commander 
paused  to  survey  at  leisure  that  noble  prize  for 
which  he  had  long  sighed  hopelessly  in  his  Jer- 
sey quarters  or  his  Highland  camp,  but  which 
had  fallen  at  last  before  his  unrivaled  tactics. 

Washington  stood  the  master  of  New  York. 
But  what  a change!  Was  this  the  gay,  de- 
lightful city  he  had  left  not  many  years  before, 
so  full  of  the  charms  of  nature,  of  tranquil 
wealth,  prosperity,  and  ease? 

There,  as  he  gazed,  lay  before  him  the  black- 
ened waste  untouched  and  unretrieved.  There 
was  the  beautiful  Broadway,  a street  of  weath- 
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er-beaten  ruins.  There  were  the  shattered 
walls  of  Trinity  frowning  gloomily  at  its  side. 
There  were  the  churches  desecrated  by  the  en- 
emy, their  pews  torn  out,  their  interiors  foul 
with  the  filth  of  the  prison  and  the  stable. 
There  in  the  narrow  streets  clustered  the  vice, 
the  wretchedness,  and  the  refuse  of  the  fallen 
party.  There  was  Canvas  Town,  a village  of 
hovels,  sprung  up  on  the  ruins  of  the  fairest 
quarter  of  New  York.  There  were  fine  man- 
sions gone  to  decay  in  the  occupation  of  care- 
less soldiery.  There  were  the  deserted  wharves, 
the  silent  streets,  the  vacant  warehouses,  and 
the  depopulated  quarters.  There,  in  fine, 
stood  Washington,  grieving  over  the  ruins  of 
New  York  ; yet  not,  I trust,  unconscious  that 
from  its  ashes  was  to  spring  up  an  imperial 
city,  the  firm  defender  to  all  posterity  of  union, 
liberty,  and  progress. 

DUMB  ORACLES.  1 
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FOR  a wonder  we  were  all  in  the  parlor  that 
evening.  Usually,  even  at  this  hour,  we 
were  scattered  about  out  of  doors,  up  on  the 
hill  to  see  the  moon  rise,  or  down  by  the  river 
side  watching  the  water  turn  to  liquid  silver  in 
its  fall  flooding  light.  Eyen  on  moonless  nights 
we  wandered  about  the  lawn,  or  strayed  up  and 
down  the  garden  w alks  in  the  soft  dusk  of  star- 
light, wrhich  the  fire-flies,  darting  in  and  out 
among  the  shrubbery,  brightened  momently 
with  gleams  of  paly  gold;  drinking  our  souls 
full  of  dew  and  silence  and  perfume,  and  drain- 
ing to  the  very  lees  the  rare  rich  wine  of  the 
summer.  But  to-night  there  was  no  gentle 
wooing  in  the  air.  The  wind  had  an  autumnal 
tone,  and  there  was  a dreary  sound  in  the  rain, 
very  unlike  the  merry  musical  patter  of  the 
rainbowed  summer  showers,  or  the  grand  cata- 
ract rush  of  a thunder-storm.  It  dashed  against 
the  windows  with  fitful  and  fretful  attacks,  and 
the  wind  cried  around  the  eaves  like  a child  in 
distress,  and  sobbed  and  shook  the  panes  in  a 
vain  effort  to  get  in. 

Vain,  for  we  had  closed  the  blinds  tightly, 
and  let  the  great  curtains  of  faded  crimson  mo- 
reen fall  heavily  to  the  floor.  We  had  coaxed 
our  good-natured  hostess,  also,  to  let  us  have  a 
fire  on  the  hearth;  and  there  it  sparkled  and 
crackled  with  a cheery  glow  and  song,  which 
effectually  warmed  away  the  chill  that  was  be- 
ginning to  creep  over  our  spirits,  and  literally 
hissed  down  the  plaining  voices  of  the  unhappy 
elements  without.  • 

The  astral  lamp  burned  with  a clear,  soft 
radiance  upon  the  centre-table,  and  the  wide, 
old-fashioned  parlor  looked  pleasant  enough  in 
the  cozy  warmth  and  light.  The  whist-table 
had  been  drawn  out  of  its  corner,  and  General 
Upham,  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seyton,  and  old 
Miss  Waddell,  of  course,  were  gathered  round 
it,  playing  in  the  decorous  silence  dear  to  the 
true  lovers  of  the  game.  Little  Mrs.  Evelyn, 
the  sweetest  young  mother  in  the  world,  sat  in 
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a low  chair  by  the  fire,  toasting  the  pink  coral 
toes  of  her  year-old  baby,  which  ought  to  have 
been  in  bed  an  hour  ago,  only  she  couldn’t  bear 
to  part  with  it  even  to  the  nurse ; cooing  to  it 
like  a dove,  and  telling  it  over  and  over  the 
sweetest  thought  in  her  own  innocent  and  lov- 
ing heart,  that  to-morrow  was  Saturday,  and 
papa  would  be  up  to  spend  Sunday  with  baby 
and  her.  . 

Lou  and  Kate  had  betaken  themselves  to  the 
piano,  and,  with  an  arm  twined  round  each  oth- 
er’s waists,  were  with  the  disengaged  hands  rat- 
tling off  polkas,  schottisches,  and  redowas  in  a 
sort  of  improvised  duet  style,  filling  the  room, 
if  not  with  music,  at  least  with  a merry  jingle 
of  tuneful  sound,  which  harmonized  well  with 
the  cheerful  snap  and  crackle  of  the  fire.  Tom 
Heather  and  Philip  Van  Arden  hovered  near 
as  usual,  and  kept  up  a running  accompani- 
ment of  nonsense  and  compliment,  more  seri- 
ous, I thought,  on  Philip’s  part,  than  either  he 
or  Kate  actually  realized. 

Miss  Urquhart  wandered  restlessly  about  the 
room,  now  stopping  to  overlook  the  whist  play- 
ers, and  now  drawing  near  the  merry  group  at 
the  piano;  pushing  aside  the  curtains  now  to 
look  out  upon  the  stormy  night,  and  now  kneel- 
ing in  the  corner  of  the  hearth,  and  gazing  into 
the  fire  with  a strange  brooding  look,  but  ap- 
parently unable  to  remain  quiet  very  long  in 
any  one  place. 

I glanced  at  her  from  time  to  time,  noting 
the  deep  lines  upon  her  strongly-marked  and 
peculiar  face,  and  speculating  upon  her  intense 
and  strange  personality ; but  she  did  not  inter- 
est me  so  much  just  now  as  another  group, 
withdrawn  from  general  observation  in  the  deep 
recess  of  the  projecting  chimney-place,  but  di- 
rectly within  my  range  of  vision.  Being  only 
a little  quiet  old  maid,  with  no  special  business 
of  my  own,  I naturally  fell  into  a habit  of  in- 
teresting myself  in  other  people.  Not,  I trust, 
that  I busied  myself  unpleasantly  in  their  affairs ; 
at  least  I never  heard  that  I had  been  accused 
of  this  special  sin  of  tho  conventiorial  old  maid ; 
but  I had  a faculty  of  quiet  observation,  the  in- 
dulgence of  which  did  nobody  any  harm,  and 
put  a social  interest  into  an  otherwise  rather 
solitary  life. 

At  any  rate  I could  not,  and  did  not  try  to, 
prevent  my  glance  from  straying  now  and  then 
from  my  crochet  to  the  low  causetise  in  the  cor- 
ner, where  Mrs.  Dudley  half  sat,  half  reclined, 
clad  in  white,  her  usual  wear,  but  wrapped  in 
a scarlet  India  shawl,  and  with  slippers  of  quilt- 
ed scarlet  silk  upon  her  chilly  little  feet.  The 
Spaniard,  Quevedo,  was  at  her  side,  of  course, 
on  a low  ottoman,  his  dark,  melancholy  face, 
with  the  hungry  eyes  and  dreamy  mouth  in 
such  strange  contrast  to  each  other,  fixed  upon 
hers,  as  though  in  her  alone  he  lived  and  moved ; 
his  whole  personality  absorbed  in  hers,  as  though 
she  were  the  only  other  being  in  the  room,  or  in 
the  world — to  him.  She  did  not  return  his 
glance,  however,  but  lay  like  a statue,  with 
closed  eyes  and  marble-pale  face;  she  had 


| one  of  her  sick  headaches  to-night,  and  I must 
confess  I was  not  sorry  for  it,  as  her  husband 
was  not  at  home.  It  was  not  worth  while  for 
other  people  ta  find  out  how  much  she  cared  for 
the  Spaniard,  for  they  would  perhaps  have  less 
charity  for  the  imprudent  wife  than  I somehow 
felt,  almost  against  my  will. 

I suppose  it  was  very  foolish  in  me  to  tako 
such  an  interest  in  the  beautiful,  mistaken  young 
creature;  and  very  impertinent  in  me  to  fret 
about  what  was  none  of  my  business.  But  I 
could  not  help  worrying  over  the  intimacy  be- 
tween these  two.  I knew  it  could  add  nothing 
to  the  real  happiness  of  either  of  them ; and  it 
seemed  to  be  such  a very  close  intimacy,  and 
growing  daily  nearer  and  dearer.  My  room  ad- 
joined Mrs.  Dudley’s  little  parlor,  and  was  di- 
rectly opposite  Quevedo’s ; these,  with  her  bed- 
room, were  the  only  apartments  in  the  left  wing 
of  the  rambling  old  house,  and  communica- 
ted with  the  main  building  by  a narrow  hall, 
through  which  none  but  the  occupants  of 
these  chambers  bad  occasion  to  come.  So 
that  no  one  else  was  likely  to  know  how  many 
of  the  long  hours  of  her  husband’s  daily  absence 
in  the  city  were  relieved  of  their  tedium  for 
Mrs.  Dudley  by  the  handsome  young  Spaniard, 
with  his  melancholy  eyes  and  musical  voice. 
But  I could  not  help  hearing,  morning  after 
morning,  his  door  open  and  shut,  his  quick  step 
across  the  hall,  his  low  knock  at  the  door,  and 
her  answer  of  admission ; and  the  ceaseless 
murmur  of  voices  that  ensued,  plainly  audible 
through  the  thin  walls,  often,  from  the  very  be- 
trayal which  it  gave  of  their  mutual  absorbing 
interest,  made  me  so  nervous  that  I was  fain  to 
desert  my  apartment,  and  betake  myself  and 
my  Berlin  wools  to  the  shady  corner  of  the 
honey-suckle  piazza,  where  the  twitter  of  the 
birds  and  the  laughing  chatter  of  the  young 
people  on  the  croquet  lawn  would  put  out  of 
my  mind  and  my  ears  the  low,  seductive  tones 
whose  constant  murmur  annoyed  me  so. 

For  I felt  that  society  was  becoming  so  rev- 
olutionized in  such  matters,  and  this  seemed  a 
case  of  such  special  temptation.  It  was  easy 
to  see  that  Mr.  Dudley  was  twice  the  age  of 
his  beautiful  girl -wife;  and  that  his  serious, 
practical,  positive  nature  was  not  calculated  to 
win  easily  upon  a dreamy,  sensitive,  poetic  tem- 
perament like  hers,  though  it  might,  perhaps, 
be  the  very  shield  and  support  she  needed.  No 
one  could  imagine  she  cared  for  him  who  no- 
ticed her  languor  and  indifference  in  his  pres- 
ence; yet  he  was  all  affectionate  attention  to 
her,  and  I fancied  I had  more  than  once  seen  a 
look  of  the  deepest,  saddest  love  in  his  eyes 
when  fixed  on  her.  I pitied  him  for  the  disap- 
pointment which  would  probably  warp  his  whole 
nature  and  darken  his  whole  life ; I pitied  her 
that  she  could  not  give  him  the  love  he  craved, 
nor  even  accept  his,  though  her  heart  was  starv- 
ing. I even  pitied  the  Spaniard,  who  had,  per- 
haps, been  surprised  into  love,  and  was  now 
struggling  to  love  purely ; and  I raged  inly  at 
the  blindness  and  baseness  of  parents  who,  from 
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motives  of  convenience,  doom  their  young,  yield- 
ing daughters  to  a living  death — nay,  the  legal- 
ized prostitution  of  a loveless  marriage. 

And  I feared,  I sadly  feared,  that  in  this 
case  more  than  ordinary  trouble  and  misery 
• would  come  of  it.  Not  that  I thought  Qtievedo 
wicked,  or  Mrs.  Dudley  weak ; but  love  is  blind, 
and  passion  strong ; and  they  were  young,  coun- 
terparts in  temperament,  and  left  to  each  other's 
society  all  these  long,  languid  summer  days, 
with  nothing  to  do  \mt  to  dream  and  to  feel. 
Of  actual  evil,  perha" , I was  not  afraid  for 
them ; of  sorrow  and  entanglement  I certainly 
was ; and  thus  it  was  that  my  glance  rested  on 
them  oftener  than  on  any  other  group  in  the 
pleasant  old  parlor  this  stormy  evening,  when 
Mr.  Dudley  happened  not  to  have  returned  from 
town. 

Tbo  evening  wore  on  meanwhile,  and  the 
storm  increased  rather  than  diminished ; while 
our  fire,  on  the  contrary,  grew  Tow,  and  grad- 
ually gave  up  its  cheery  effort  to  “ put  down"  the 
persistent  wail  of  wind  and  sobbing  of  rain.  The 
great  logs  had  burned  slowly  out,  leaving  instead 
a mass  of  fiery  coals,  which  glowed  red  and  fierce 
in  the  centre  of  the  hearth.  Little,  imp-like 
flames  of  blue  and  violet  and  lambent  yellow 
flickered  back  and  forth,  and  threw  out  our 
shadows  in  grotesque  and  gigantic  relief  upon 
the  wall.  The  lamp,  too,  needed  trimming, 
and  shone  pale  as  moonlight  through  its  globe 
of  clouded  gloss.  The  whist  players  were  too 
absorbed  to  notice  this ; but  Miss  Urquhart 

• looked  up  at  it  with  a quick,  impatient  glance, 
and  pushing  from  her  the  book  which  she  had 
picked  up  a few  moments  before,  sat  gazing 
into  the  dying  fire,  with  eyes  in  which  there 
gleamed  a wild  and  fitful  light  not  unlike  those 
same  leaping,  mocking  flames. 

The  gay  girls  at  the  piano  had  unconsciously 
glided  from  their  merry  jingle  of  dance  tunes 
into  slow,  soft  melodies,  with  sad  and  tender  re- 
frains, which  their  attendants  forbore  to  inter- 
nipt  by  playful  quip  or  jest  as  before.  Little 
Mrs.  Evelyn  had  long  ago  taken  her  baby  and 
herself  up  stairs  to  dream  of  “papa;”  and  the 
group  in  the  chimney  recess  was  as  quiet  and 
motionless  as  ever.  The  stillness  in  the  room, 
in  contrast  with  the  wild  wail  of  the  storm  with- 
out, was  beginning  to  feel  eerie,  when  all  of  a 
sudden  Miss  Urquhart  sprang  to  her  feet,  as 
though  she  could  bear  it  no  longer. 

“People!”  she  exclaimed,  with  an  excited 
look  and  tone ; “ what  is  it  that  is  abroad  in  the 
air  to-night?  Are  none  of  you  conscious  of 
any  strange  influences  at  work  around  you  ? I 
don't  know  what’s  the  matter,  but  I am  full  of 

♦ magnetism  to-night ; my  very  fingers  tingle  with 
electricity— I feel  as  if  I could  move  mountains 
— and  you  all  sit  so  dumb  and  sb  tranquil  you 
make  me  frantic !” 

She  laughed  as  she  ended  her  strange  speech ; 
but  her  laugh  was  very  nervous,  and  it  was 
plain  to  see  that  she  was  in  earnest ; for  when 
we  looked  at  her  in  amazement  her  eyes  were 
•glittering,  her  dark  face  aglow,  and  her  features 
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working  with  some  strong  inward  excitement. 
The  group  at  the  piano  echoed  her  laugh. 

44  Capital !”  cried  they  ; 44  we  were  all  getting 
dreadfully  moped,  and  this  will  be  a great  deal 
better  than  the  tableaux  we  were  just  thinking 
of  improvising.  Let’s  have  a spiritual  sdance, 
and  test  Miss  Urquhart ’s  magnetic  power.  Lend 
us  that  table,  Miss  Peyton,  that’s  a dear!” 

I prepared  to  gather  up  my  wools ; but  old 
General  Upham  paused  in  dealing  the  cards, 
and  growled  out  a protest.  “Nonsense!”  he 
said ; 44  don’t  introduce  any  of  that  confounded 
mummery  here  among  sensible  people,  I beg 
of  you!”  Miss  Urquhart  flouted  the  idea  as 
well. 

“ Tables,  indeed!”  she  said,  with  scorn; 

44  do  you  suppose  I have  any  dealings  with  the 
vulgar  spirits  who  spell  out  silly  communications 
with  raps  on  senseless  wood  ?” 

“Mesmerize  us,  then!”  called  out  some  of 
the  young  people,  eager  for  some  novel  amuse- 
ment. “Prove  your  vaunted  power  in  some 
way,  Miss  Urquhart!” 

“I  will,”  she  replied,  with  a real  solemnity, 
to  which  she  endeavored  to  give  a mock  tone. 

44  But  not  by  mesmerism ; you  are  none  of  you 
fit  subjects  for  that — unless,  perhaps,  Mrs.  Dud- 
ley or  Mr.  Quevedo.  I should  think  they  were 
both  highly  mediumistic — ” 

44  Mediumistic ! Oh  Lud!”  ejaculated  the 
General,  in  disgust ; but  Miss  Urquhart  paid  no 
heed  to  his  interruption. 

“If  either  of  them  would  like  to  try,”  she 
said,  hesitatingly,  and  glancing  toward  their 
corner;  but  Mrs.  Dudley  did  not  move  nor 
open  her  eyes,  and  the  Spaniard  shook  his 
head  with  a silent,  skeptical  smile.  Miss  Urqn- 
hart’s  lip  curled  a little  in  disdain  of  his  incre- 
dulity, and  she  went  on  in  a tone  of  conscious 
power. 

“I  will  tell  you  what  I will  do.  I will  give 
you  a glimpse  into  futurity.  You  shall  each 
of  you  ask  any  question  you  choose,  having  for 
its  answer  a direct  yes  or  no,  and  you  shall  re- 
ceive a reply  in  such  a mystical  and  supernatu- 
ral manner  that  you  shall  see  it  does  not  come 
from  me,  but  from  the  spirit  now  in  possession 
of  me.  I shall  not  even  know  either  question 
or  answer,  but  be  merely  the  medium  of  spirit- 
ual communication  to  you.  ” 

“But  hoi#P  What  are  we  to  do?  Wc 
don’t  understand,”  eagerly  inquired  the  puz- 
zled but  excited  young  people. 

44 1 will  explain.  Think  of  whatever  you 
wish  to  ask,  but  do  not  mention  it — not  to  me 
at  least.  Then  fix  upon  two  points — any  thing 
in  the  room  will  do— one  of  which,  if  I lead  you 
to  U,  will  signify  that  the  answer  to  your  ques- 
tion is  affirmative ; the  other,  that  it  is  negative. 
Keep  these  points  secret  from  me  likewise,  and 
the  spirit  will  guide  you,  through  me,  to  one  or 
the  other  of  them.  The  probable  truth  of  the 
information  thus  obtained  you  must  judge  from 
the  supernatural  manner  in  which  it  is  given. 

I have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  simply  obey 
the  leading  of  a power  within  me,  whose  source 
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I know  no  more  of  than  yon  do,  only  it  has 
never  failed  me  when  I feel  as  I do  to-night.” 

She  spoke  quite  seriously  now,  and  we  all 
looked  at  the  possessor  of  this  mysterious  power 
with  curiosity  not  unmixed  with  awe. 

“It  is  certainly  very  strange,”  said  Lon,  a 
little  nervously,  “ and  I should  like  very  much 
to  test  it.  But  I think  I am  afraid ! You  try 
first,  Kate!” 

“No,  you,  Lou!  I’m  afraid  too!” 

“But  I don’t  know  what  in  the  world  to 
ask.” 

“ Well,  I do,  then,  and  I anvnot  a bit  afraid,” 
broke  in  Philip  Yan  Arden,  springing  to  his 
feet  and  spouting,  with  a mock-heroic  air,  but 
with  a tell-tale  blush : 

• 44 1 He  either  fears  his  fate  too  muoh, 

Or  his  desert  Is  small. 

Who  dares  not  put  it  to  the  touch, 

And  win  or  lose  it  all  V 

* 

Come,  Miss  Urquhart,  summon  your  attendant 
spirit ; I am  ready  with  my  question,  and  have 
chosen  my  points  of  direction.  I yield  myself 
to  your  mystical  guidance.” 

Miss  Urquhart  advanced  to  meet  him,  and 
fixed  her  eyes  upon  him  with  a strange,  search- 
ing glance. 

“Remember,”  she  said,  in  an  authoritative 
tone,  “you  must  make  yourself  perfectly  passive, 
and  submit  your  will  as  entirely  as  I do  mine 
to  the  spirit  power ; no  resistance,  and  no  at- 
tempt to  draw  near  either  the  one  point  or  the 
other.”  # 

“I  understand  perfectly,”  replied  the  young 
man,  in  a mock-solemn  tone ; “ and  I am  as 
passive — well,  as  passive  as  putty!” 

Some  of  us  laughed  at  his  simile,  more  ex- 
pressive than  elegant;  but  Miss  Urquhart  did 
not  smile.  Whatever  absurd  notion  she  had 
got  in  her  head,  she  evidently  had  faith  in  it 
herself,  and  there  was  something  really  quite 
awful  in  the  strange,  unmoving  look  with  which 
she  fixed  her  solemn  eyes  upon  his,  and  closed 
her  dark,  nervous  fingers  about  his  hand. 

Wc  all,  looked  on  curiously ; and  they  stood 
thus  for  a minute  or  two,  he  bearing  without 
flinching  or  smiling  that  silen^  far-off  sort  of 
look ; and  she  waiting,  like  the  statue  of  old,  for 
the  magic  spark  which  should  kindle  it  into  life. 
It  came  presently ; a sudden  gleam  passed  over 
Miss  Urquhart’s  face,  and  the  t\^  clasped  hands 
uplifted  themselves  as  it  were  without  volition, 
and  waving  to  and  fro  with  a slow,  circling  mo- 
tion, drew  them  both,  following  passively,  around 
the  room.  Round  and  round  they  went,  slowly 
and  hesitatingly,  pausing  now  and  then  at  this 
or  that  object,  but  again  resuming  the  slow, 
mechanical  movement;  and  we  looked  on, 
amused  and  curious. 

Presently  there  came  a decided  pause  beside 
a small  plaster  group  of  Bums  and  his  Highland 
Mary,  which  stood  on  a pedestal  in  the  comer 
of  the  room.  The  clasped  hands  waved  back 
and  forth,  back  and  forth  before  it,  and  at 
length  settled  finally  upon  the  lovers’  heads; 
and  a quick  glance  at  young  Van  Arden’s  face 


showed  that  this  was  not  only  one  of  the  points 
he  had  selected,  but  the  one  indicating  the  an- 
swer he  desired.  A warm  flush  suffused  his 
handsome  countenance,  and  his  eyes  sparkled 
with  joyous  triumph. 

“Yes,  indeed,  she  is  right,  quite  right,”  he* 
replied,  merrily,  to  the  dozens  of  eager  ques- 
tions which  instantly  assailed  him.  “You  are 
the  most  amiable  of  sibyls,  Miss  Urquhart,”  he 
continued,  turning  toward  her  with  a profound 
bow.  “I,  for  one,  Aall  never  doubt  your 
powers  again,  and  I accept  your  oracle  most 
gladly  and  gratefully.” 

“ What  did  you  ask,  Phil  ?”  said  Tom  Heath- 
er, mischievously,  and  sending  a sly  glance  in 
the  direction  of  the  piano  stool,  upon  which 
Kate  had  suddenly  turned  round  and  begun  to 
execute  some  marvelous  roulades,  not  thinking 
of  the  tell-tale  blush  which  was  crimsoning  her 
very  throat  and  ears. 

“Never  you  mind — time  will  tell,  perhaps,” 
rejoined  his  friend,  so  elated  with  the  happy 
prophecy  vouchsafed  by  the  dumb  , oracle  that 
he  hardly  cared  whether  he  betrayed  it  or  not, 
and  adroitly  slipping  into  the  seat  near  the 
piano  from  which  Tom  had  just  risen. 

“Well,  I sha'n’t  believe  there’s  any  thing  in 
it  till  I prove  it  myself,”  said  Tom,  saucily. 
“Miss  Urquhart,  will  you  try  your  powers  on 
a skeptical  scamp  like  roe  ?” 

“Yes,  provided  your  skepticism  is  non-re- 
sistant and  un aggressive,”  was  the  reply,  given 
in  serious  good  faith ; and  Tom  summoned  a 
demure  look  to  his  mischievous  face,  and  placed 
his  hand  submissively  in  that  of  the  “dumb 
oracle.” 

The  mystic  evolutions  were  again  gone 
through  with.  With  clasped  hands,  slowly  cir- 
cling, the  two  were  drawn,  as  it  were,  without 
volition  of  their  own,  around  the  room ; but  be- 
fore the  circuit  was  once  completed  they  paused 
abruptly  at  the  window,  and  their  hands  fell,  as 
if  involuntarily,  upon  the  curtain.  They  parted 
its  folds,  and  disappeared  within  the  recess. 

Heather’s  merry  laugh  rang  out  from  behind 
the  drapery,  and  the  next  instant  he  reappeared, 
laughing  still,  but  looking  a little  confounded 
notwithstanding. 

“ It  is  all  right,”  he  affirmed,  “ though  I’m 
blest  if  I can  understand  how  it*s  done.  But 
I’ve  tested  the  power  of  your  familiar,  Miss 
Urquhart,  and  to-morrow  will  test  its  truth . 

I rfsked,  ladies,  whether  it  would  rain  to-mor- 
row or  no — a practical  test  question,  you  sec. 

If  not,  I was  to  be  led  to  the  window  to  look 
out  upon  the  night ; I see  no  signs  of  promise 
there,  but  I’m  sure  I shall  not  doubt  the  proph- 
ecy of  such  a good-natured  spirit,  unless  a storm^ 
to-morrow  compels  me  to.  Time  will  tell,  as 
Phil  says."  * 

It  was  certainly  very  curious,  and  the  quiet 
parlor  was  just  now  a very  Babel  of  eager 
tongues,  questioning,  exclaiming,  and  specula- 
ting. I looked  s^archingly  at  Miss  Urquhart, 
but  she  sat  quite  quietly  in  a chair,  leaning 
back,  a little  pale,  but  with  no  clew  to  her 
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strange  power  to  be  read  on  her  grave,  ab- 
stracted countenance,  and  no  answer  to  be 
obtained  from  her  but  the  simple  reassertion, 

“I  know  nothing  of  either  question  or  an- 
swer, or  of  the  point  selected.  I simply  follow 
an  unseen  guidance,  as  you  follow  mine.” 

“ If  you  will  allow  me,  Madam — I beg  your 
pardon,  ladies,  and  Mr.  Seyton — ” suddenly  ex- 
claimed General  Upham,  jumping  up  so  violent- 
ly that  he  nearly  upset  the  whist-table  ; “ if  you 
mil  honor  me  so  far,  Miss  Urquhart,  I should 
like  to  test  this  unseen  guidance  of  yours.  I 
flatter  myself,”  he  went  on,  in  a growling  aside 
to  Miss  Waddell,  “ she  won’t  read  my  thoughts 
quite  so  easily  as  she  does  those  of  those  two 
young  transparencies!” 

Miss  Urquhart  rose  at  once.  “I  am  quite 
at  your  service,  General,”  she  said,  with  quiet 
confidence.  “ Only  perfect  passivity,  remem- 
ber!” 

“ Oh  yes,  perfect  1 passivity’ — whatever  that 
is,  Madam,”  repeated  the  General,  in  a tone  of 
mock  deference,  putting  his  great  paw  in  the 
sibyl's  dark  and  slender  palm,  and  bowing  over 
it  with  elaborate  courtesy. 

“ You  have  chosen  your  points  of  direction  ?” 

“Oh  yes,  ma’am,  I have  chosen  my  points 
of  direction,”  he  repeated,  with  triumphant 
meaning,  chuckling,  and  nodding  sagaciously 
to  his  late  partner  at  cards.  “I  am  quite 
ready,  if  you  please and  without  more  words 
the  mystic  circuit  began. 

It  was  a ridiculous  sight — the  stout,  pompous 
old  officer,  with  his  gruff  countenance  sleekened 
to  an  expression  of  mingled  submissiveness  and 
slyness,  following  the  movement  of  Miss  Urqu- 
hart’s  hand  about  the  room  like  a baby  in  lead- 
ing-strings ; and  we  who  looked  on  would  have 
been  exceedingly  amused  if  surprise  had  not 
overpowered  the  first  emotion.  But  when  they 
reached  the  door  in  their  slow  walk  the  “ spirit” 
stopped  short,  and  refused  to  pass  it.  The  two 
clasped  hands  descended  upon  the  knob  and 
rested  there.  After  a moment’s  pause  Miss 
Urquhart  opened  the  door,  and  with  the  Gen- 
eral, who  looked  suddenly  wonder -smitten, 
passed  out  into  the  hall ; while  the  rest  of  us, 
our  curiosity  excited  to  the  highest  pitch, 
sprang  up  and  followed  them. 

.Even  Mrs.  Dudley,  who  had  been  watching 
the  proceedings  of  the  last  half  hour  with  what 
seemed  to  me  a strong  though  repressed  ex- 
citement, rose  too,  and  leaning  on  Mr.  Qneve- 
do’s  arm,  approached  the  door,  and  stood  there, 
watching  with  intense  eagerness  the  slow  but 
unhesitating  march  of  the  General  and  the 
“fate  lady.” 

They  went  directly  toward  the  staircase,  and 
still  apparently  following  some  unseen  guide, 
began  its  ascent.  The  rest  of  us  trooped  after 
them,  our  interest  excited  all  the  more  from 
seeing  how  the  Genetals  lofty  and  complacent 
expression  had  changed  to  one  of  unmistakable 
consternation;  and  the  whole  company,  agog 
with  curiosity,  mounted  the  stairs,  and  trav- 
ersed the  length  of  the  upper  hall,  until  Miss 


Urquhart,  obeying  the  spirit  impulse,  paused 
again  at  the  General’s  door. 

It  was  very  funny  to  9ee  the  brave  old  sol- 
dier’s struggle  with  his  boasted  sang  froid,  and 
his  very  evident  feeling  of  awe ; the  drops  fair- 
ly stood  upon  his  brow,  but  he  fhade  a mighty 
effort,  and  said,  with  forced  jocoseness : 

“Oh,  don’t  hesitate,  I beg  of  you,  Madam, 
at  entering  my  bachelor  apartment,  if  your  spir- 
it is  at  all  inclined  to.  Come  in,  ladies — come 
all;  forward,  march!” 

And  we  accepted  the  invitation,  and  marched 
straight,  following  Miss  Urquhart’s  lead,  up  to  a 
certain  old-fashioned  secretary  in  one  comer 
of  the  room,  upon  which  stood,  in  lieu  of  books 
or  papers,  an  array  of  bottles  and  glasses,  very 
suggestive  to  those  who  knew  the  General’s  rep- 
utation as  a fancier  of  choice  and  curious 
wines. 

Beside  this  they  paused,  and  the  hands,  after 
wavering  for  a moment  or  two,  settled  upon  an 
oddly-shaped  flask,  with  a long,  twisted  neck, 
and  rested  there.  Instantly  a dozen  pairs  of 
questioning  eyes  sought  the  General’s  face.  His 
usual  proud  and  pompous  bearing  had  changed 
curiously  enough.  He  looked  absolutely  awe- 
stricken— he,  the  rough  old  veteran,  who  had 
never  quailed  in  the  shock  of  battle,  turned 
pale  now  at  what  seemed  to  him  a bit  of  real 
diablerie . He  stared  at  Miss  Urquhart  with 
starting  eyes,  as  though  he  thought  her  a ver- 
itable sorceress,  and  his  teeth  chattered  as  he 
tried  to  answer  our  eager  looks. 

“ Oh  yes  !”  he  said,  in  a queer,  shaky  voice  ; 

“it  was  all  right;  he  had  willed  that  if  the 
whole  thing  wasn’t  a humbug  she  should  lead 
him  to  that  particular  flask-jolly  fine  wine  it 
was  too ; been  in  his  cellar  for  thirty  years ; he 
should  be  happy  to  offer  it  to  the  whole  com- 
pany— spirit  included,  if  it  would  only  come 
forward.  But,  by  Jove!”  and  there  the  Gen- 
eral paused,  unable  to  find  words  to  express 
his  consternation,  and  too  really  confounded  to 
be  in  the  least  ashamed  of  his  previous  boast- 
ing. 

I turned  to  see  how  this,  the  strongest  proof 
yet  of  the  singular  influence  at  work  among  us, 
affected  Mrs.  Dudley.  Her  headache  had  made 
her  pale  all  the  evening,  but  her  cheek  was  ash- 
en now,  and  she  was  clinging  tremblingly  to  Mr. 
Quevedo’s  arm,  and  trying  to  hold  him  back 
from  his  evident  wish  to  test  for  himself  the 
power  of  the  oracle. 

“Don’t — don’t,  I beg  of  you,  Ignace!”  I 
heard  her  plead,  in  a low,  affrighted  tone;  “I 
am  sure  she  reads  one’s  thoughts ; and,  great 
Heaven ! if  she  should  read  yours— ours ! ” But 
the  Spaniard  was  resolved,  and  he  broke  away 
from  her  slight  grasp,  and  advanced  hastily  to 
Miss  Urquhart. 

“My  turn  now,  if  you  please,  Madame,”  he 
said,  presenting  his  hand,  and  she  took  it  qui- 
etly, and  led  the  way  back  to  the  parldr.  The 
rest  of  us  followed,  with  the  exception  of  the 
doughty  General,  who  protested  that  he  had 
had  enough  of  that  kind  of  spirits,  and  remained 
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above  to  comfort  himself,  doubtless,  with  an - 
other  kind,  with  which  he  was  better  acquaint- 
ed. 

The  usual  preliminaries  were  now  gone 
through  with  by  Mr.  Quevedo,  and  the  slow, 
circling  march  recommenced.  I sat  near  Mrs. 
Dudley  on  the  sofa,  and  kept  my  hand  on  my 
smelling-bottle  in  my  pocket,  for  I was  really 
afraid  that  she  might  faint,  so  intense  was  her 
suppressed  excitement,  such  a wild  look  of  fear 
and  suspense  in  her  eyes,  and  her  face  so  deadly 
pale.  I was  annoyed  and  provoked  that  the 
thing  was  kept  up  so  long;  it  gave  one  a 
strange,  uncomfortable  feeling;  it  was  very 
mysterious,  very  incomprehensible,  very  un- 
pleasant, I thought ; and  I wished  they  would 
stop  it  before  that  misguided  young  creature 
was  made  absolutely  ill  from  excitement,  or 
worse  still,  filled  with  some  notion  that  might 
work  her  serious  mischief. 

But  I hud  no  right  to  interfere,  and  so  the 
two  went  on  in  their  slow,  solemn  pacing  around 
the  room.  As  they  drew  near  a certain  point, 
and  seemed  disposed  to  pause  there,  I heard 
Mrs.  Dudley  draw  a quick,  shuddering  breath, 
and  then  it  seemed  as  if  her  very  heart  stopped 
beating — so  intense  was  the  gaze  in  her  wild, 
dilated  eyes.  I looked  at  Quevedo;  he  too 
had  grown  white  to  the  lips,  and  the  hand 
which  Miss  Urquhart  held  shook  like  a leaf. 
Only  for  a moment,  for  the  pause  was  but  mo- 
mentary, and  as  soon  as  they  moved  away  the 
color  came  back  to  his  face,  and  Mrs.  Dudley 
drew  another  long  sigh  of  relief.  A moment 
more,  and  there  was  another  pause ; and  this 
time  a quick  flame  leaped  to  the  Spaniard’s  great 
dark  eyes,  and  as  the  hands  settled  firmly  down 
upon  the  chosen  object,  a swift  smile  of  triumph 
and  joy  flashed  like  lightning  across  his  dark 
countenance.  He  withdrew  his  hand  from  that 
of  Miss  Urquhart,  bowed  low  in  acknowledg- 
ment, and  crossed  over  at  once  to  his  old  place 
by  Mrs.  Dudley’s  side. 

“An  omen  of  good,  if  nothing  more,”  I heard 
him  whisper,’  in  a low,  passionate  tone.  “ Go 
you,  now,  and  see  if  it  will  be  confirmed.  I tell 
you  I have  faith  in  destiny!” 

But  she  trembled  and  flushed,  and  seemed 
as  much  frightened  as  pleased ; and  I hoped  she 
would  not  be  foolish  enough  to  court  any  more 
excitement.  Another  intense  whisper  from  him, 
however,  and  she  rose  falteringly  and  advanced 
toward  Miss  Urquhart. 

“ My  dear,  do  you  think  you  are  well  enough  ?” 

I ventured  to  say.  “It  is  all  nonsense,  of  course, 
but  very  exciting.  I wouldn’t  risk  it — ” But 
she  shook  off  gently  the  hand  I had  laid  on  her 
arm,  and  stepping  forward,  put  her  own  in  Miss 
Urquhart ’s. 

However,  just  as  they  had  started  on  their  mys- 
♦ tic  walk,  the  door  opened  suddenly,  and,  to  my 
great  relief,  Mr.  Dudley  appeared.  I did  not 
think  that  his  wife  would  go  on  with  what  she 
was  doing  in  his  presence  ; and  she  did  indeed 
redden  to  the  very  hair  as  he  stopped  in  the 
middle  of  the  room  and  looked  at  her  in  amaze- 1 


ment.  But  the  Spaniard  fixed  his  eyes  upon 
her  with  an  imploring  look,  and  she  was  her- 
self too  excited  now  to  be  balked  of  h6r  pur- 
pose. She  only  said  coldly  to  her  husband, 
“ You  are  very  late.  I had  ceased  to  expect 
you.  I will  see  you  in  a minute ; but  pray  don’t 
interrupt  us  just  now ;”  and  waved  him  back, 
moving  on  all  the  time  at  the  leading  of  the 
unseen  guide. 

“ What  in  the  world  is  all  this  ?”  Mr.  Dud- 
ley asked,  in  a puzzled  and  not  very  pleased 
tone ; and  I made  room  for  him  on  the  sofa 
beside  me,  and  hastened  to  explain  just  so 
mpeh  as  would  satisfy  him  for  the  moment, 
and  prevent  a scene  which  I dreaded  for  their 
sakes.  He  listened  with  a look  of  very  decided 
disapprobation,  but  said  nothing,  and  even 
smiled  in  welcome  as,  following  the  spirit  guid- 
ance, his  fair  young  wife  drew  near  him  and 
paused  at  his  side.  The  smile  faded,  however, 
meeting  no  answering  one  from  her;  and  a 
mystified  and  annoyed  expression  took  its  place 
as  her  hand,  avoiding  the  one  he  held  out  to 
her,  and  still  clasped  in  Miss  Urquhart’s,  slow- 
ly uprose,  and  wavered  to  and  fro  across  his 
face  and  above  his  head,  and  lingering  as 
though  loth  to  leave  him,  passed  down  his  side 
to  the  very  floor,  compelling  both  her  and  her 
leader  to  their  knees.  There  they  passed  slow- 
ly to  and  fro,  low  on  the  ground,  just  as  though 
— it  was  a horrible  thought,  but  it  would  sug- 
gest itself — as  though  they  were  measuring  the 
length  of  his  grave ! 

No  wonder  Mr.  Dudley  looked  puzzled  and 
annoyed.  The  whole  thing  was  so  startling, 
so  singular — there  was  something  so  really  aw- 
ful in  those  slow,  strange  movements,  impelled 
by  an  unseen  power,  that  every  one  was  looking 
on  with  intensest  interest,  and  a painful  im- 
pression of  something  wrong  6eemed  to  pervade 
the  very  atmosphere.  Miss  Urquhart’s  face 
wore  a strained  look  of  painful  effort,  as  though 
the  power  were  striving  within  her,  and  Mrs. 
Dudley’s  pallor  had  increased  to  ghastliness. 
It  seemed  as  if  her  strength  were  giving  way, 
and  a short  spasmodic  sob  broke  from  her  lips, 
which  reached  her  husband’s  ear,  and  made  him 
spring  suddenly  from  his  seat  and  raise  her 
forcibly  from  her  kneeling  position. 

“Come,  Isabel,  there  has  been  enough  of 
this  nonsense,  whatever  it  is!”  he  said,  almost 
angrily.  “It  is  exciting  you  too  much;  you 
are  as  pale  as  death,  and  you  will  be  ill.  Miss 
Urquhart,  be  good  qnough  to  release  my  wife's 
hand.” 

But  his  wife  thrust  him  away. 

“No,  no,  I am  not  ill,”  she  cried,  passionate- 
ly ; “ and  I will  not  be  interrupted.  It  will  be 
over  in  a moment,  and  you  must  not  interfere. 
I will  have  my  own  way  for  once.  Sit  down 
again,  and  let  us  alone.  Miss  Urquhart,  go  on, 
please.” 

I She  spoke  so  vehemently,  and  seemed  so  de- 
termined, that  her  husband,  confounded  at  such 
unwonted  violence  on  the  part  of  his  wife,  usu- 

I ally  so  passive  and  indifferent,  yielded  to  her, 
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an$l  released  her  hand,  and  the  slow  walk  com- 
menced again. 

The  poor  young  thing’s  probation  was  nearly 
ended,  however.  The  hands  again  paused, 
this  time  decidedly,  upon  a small  picture  which 
hung  in  the  chimney  recess*  just  above  the  sofa 
where  Mrs.  Dudley  had  been  lying.  It'  was  a 
copy  of  one  of  the  old  masters,  and  its  tints 
were  as  dfagy  and  indistinguishable  as  such  cop- 
ies usually  are.  It  was  probable  that  she  had 
never  noticed  it  before,  and  had  chosen  it  care- 
lessly, thinking  it  as  good  a point  of  terminus  as 
any  thing  else,  without  an  idea  of  its  subject. 
But  now,  as  she  was  led  up  face  to  face  with  it, 
and  stood  looking  directly  upon  the  faded  and 
blurred  canvas,  there  looked  back  to  her  from 
out  the  tarnished  frame  the  tonsured  head  and 
cadaverous  face  of  an  aged  monk,  cowled  and 
girdled,  and  holding  in  his  outstretched  hand—’ 
a skull / 

It  was  too  much  even  for  the  unloving  wife ; 
she  gazed  at  the  picture  with  a wild  stare  of  hor- 
ror, while  its  full  meaning  forced  itself  upon  her, 
and  then  she  shivered  all  over,  and  uttered  a 
little  moan,  and  suddenly  staggered  backward. 
Two  men  sprang  forward  to  support  her,  and 
the  Spaniard  already  had  his  arm  about  her  tot- 
tering form  ; but  she  moaned  again,  and  shrank 
away  from  him,  and  throwing  out  her  arms  to- 
ward her  husband,  sank  swooning  upon  his 
breast. 

It  was  a tragic  ending  to  our  evening’s  fool- 
ish dabbling  in  the  mystical ; and  the  virtuous 
whist  players  were  loud  in  condemnation  of  our 
folly.  The  Babel  of  voices  grew  high  and  strong 
in  discussion,  but  I did  not  stay  to  listen  to 
them.  Mr.  Dudley  had  lifted  his  wife  in  his 
arms  and  carried  her  up  to  her  room,  and  I 
ventured  to  follow,  sure  that  a woman’s  aid 
would  be  needed,  and  anxious  to  keep  others, 
who  knew  or  suspected  less  than  I did,  away. 
Mr.  Dudley  welcomed  me  eagerly ; he  was  al- 
ready beginning  to  be  terrified  at  the  death- 
like swoon  in  which  his  wife  still  lay,  and  glad- 
ly relinquished  the  active  care  of  her  into  my 
hands,  only  hovering  over  her  with  a look  of 
such  anguish,  such  hopeless  love,  as  I shall 
never  forget. 

It  was  a long  time  before  consciousness  re- 
turned to  the  unhappy  young  creature;  and 
when  at  length  the  shuddering  breath  6tirred 
her  bosom,  and  her  heavy  eyelids  uplifted,  there 
was  a look  of  such  horror,  such  despair,  that  it 
almost  seemed  as  if  its  total  suspension  had  been 
better  after  all.  She  uttered  a low  cry  and  cov- 
ered her  eyes  with  her  hand  as  she  saw  her  hus- 
band bending  over  her,  and  he  looked  up  with 
a bitter  smile.  # 

“What  in  God’s  name  was  the  meaning  of 
all  that  mummery  going  on  down  stairs  ? What 
have  they  done  to  my  wife  among  them  ?”  he 
asked,  in  a terrible  voice,  and  I made  haste  to 
reply  in  the  most  soothing  tone : 

“Oh,  it  was  only  some  of  Miss  Urquhart’s 
spiritualistic  nonsense.  She  fancied  Mrs.  Dud- 
ley might  be  a medium,  and  it  was  a little  too 


much  for  her.  She  has  had  a sick  headache 
all  day.  She  will  be  herself  now  in  a moment, 
if  you  do  not  agitate  her.” 

He  ground  out  something  savage  between 
his  teeth,  but  the  fear  of  injuring  her  compelled 
him  to  restrain  his  indignation ; and  he  sat  quiet 
beside  her,  I bathing  her  forehead  with  Cologne- 
water,  and  he  watching  her  with  devouring 
eyes.  How  strange  it  was,  I thought,  that  such 
love  as  his  could  win  no  answering  love ! Such 
wayward  things  are  these  hearts  of  ours ! 

Mrs.  Dudley  opened  her  eyes  again  after  a 
while,  and  raised  her  head  from  the  pillow. 
She  was  better  now,  she  said,  but  very,  veiy 
tired.  She  wanted  to  go  to  sleep — wouldn’t  I 
please  stay  with  her  ? Mr.  Dudley  would  sleep 
on  the  sofa  in  the  other  room,  and  she  liked  the 
touch  of  my  hand — oh,  60  much  I 

I glanced  hesitatingly  at  Mr.  Dudley,  and 
saw  the  hurt  look  which  this  wish  of  his  wife 
brought  to  his  face.  Plucking  up  my  courage 
I bent  over  her  and  whispered,  as  decisively  as 
though  I — a solitary  woman — kn^v  any  thing 
about  it:  “Believe  me,  my  dear,  a husband 
is  the  very  best  friend  a woman  can  have  in 
sickness  or  in  health.  No  one  else  can  take 
such  good  care  of  her  if  she  will  only  let  him. 
I beg  you  will  let  your  husband  have  that  great 
pleasure  and  privilege  to-night.  I would  yield 
it  to  none  but  him.”  And  then  I kissed  her 
so  heartily  that  she  could  not  doubt  my  true 
feeling  for  her,  and  slipped  hastily  out  of  the 
room. 

H. 

True  to  the  prophecy  of  the  dumb  oracle,  the 
sun  rose  bright  and  glorious  next  morning,  and 
the^eorth  looked  as  clean  and  sweet  as  Mrs. 
Evelyn’s  baby,  just  fresh  from  its  bath.  There 
was  a good  deal  of  laughing  and  talking  about 
it  at  the  breakfast- table ; and  from  Philip  Van 
Arden’s  fond,  triumphant  glances  at  Kate,  who 
sat  blushing  and  smiling  beside  him,  I guessed 
that  more  than  one  verification  of  the  sibyl’s 
prophecies  had  been  afforded  that  morning. 
The  General,  who  had  recovered  from  his  awe- 
struck fit  of  the  evening  before,  growled  away  to 
Miss  Urquhart  about  the  nonsense  of  the  whole 
thing  all  breakfast-time.  But  she  only  smiled 
in  her  far-away  fashion,  and  said  nothing ; and 
by-^nd-by  the  subject  gave  place  to  discus^ns 
of  the  day’s  plans.  Neither  Mr.  nor  Mrs.  Dud- 
ley were  at  breakfast.  He  had  gone  to  town 
i by  the  early  train,  and  she  had  sent  down  word 
that  she  needed  no  breakfast,  and  wished  not  to 
be  disturbed.  Mr.  Quevedo  appeared  at  table 
for  a few  minutes,  but  ate  nothing ; and  after 
trifling  with  his  spoon  and  fork  for  a while, 
rose  abruptly  and  left  the  room.  An  hour  lat- 
er, as  I sat  quiet  in  my  room,  busy  with  some 
of  my  “ poor-work,”  I heard  him  knock  at  Mrs. 
Dudley’s  door,  heard  her  admit  him,  and  then 
listened  to  the  tones  of  their  voices,  low  but  ex- 
cited, and  evidently  engaged  in  deep  and  agi- 
tating discussion,  until  I got  so  nevrous  I could 
stand  it  no  longer ; and  picking  up  my  work- 
basket,  betook  myself  to  my  usual  refuge,  the 
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shaded  comer  of  the  piazza  overlooking  the 
croquet  ground,  and  the  happy  young  creatures 
disporting  thereon. 

Mrs.  Dudley  did  not  appear  at  dinner  either. 
And  not  Quevedo,  but  his  ghost,  appeared  to 
be  there ; so  pale,  and  desolate,  and  desperate 
he  looked.  People  began  to  wonder,  I saw, 
and  to  whisper  together ; and  it  worried  me  so 
that  after  dinner  was  over  I armed  myself  with 
some  tea  and  toast  and  went  and  sought  admit- 
tance at  Mrs.  Dudley’s  door.  No  answer  came, 
however,  to  my  light  but  repeated  knocks ; 
and  at  length,  concluding  she  was  asleep,  or  did 
not  choose  to  see  me,  I set  down  my  tray  out- 
side the  door  and  withdrew. 

So  I was  exceedingly  surprised  when,  about 
five  o’clock,  just  as  I had  finished  my  afternoon 
toilet,  the  lady  herself  appeared  at  my  door, 
clad  in  her  usual  dress  of  spotless  white,  but 
with  a light  shawl  throwm  round  her,  and  a 
broad-brimmed  hat  shading  her  beautiful  sad 
countenance* 

44  I hope  I am  not  intruding,  Miss  Peyton,” 
she  said,  with  a kind  of  sweet  shyness  ; 44  but  I 
know  you  usually  take  a walk  about  this  time, 
and  I should  like  to  go  with  you  this  afternoon, 
if  you  please.” 

44 Why,  my  dear!  I should  be  delighted,” 
I exclaimed,  really  veiy  much  pleased.  44  But 
are  you  sure  you  are  equal  to  it  ? You  look  so 
pale,  and  you  have  eaten  nothing  to-day.” 

44  Oh  yes,  I had  something  in  my  room,”  she 
said;  44 and  I am  quite  well.  Pray  say  no 
more,  Miss  Peyton ; I positively  intend  to  go.” 

I looked  at  her  for  a moment;  there  was 
something  in  her  voice,  in  her  face,  that  I 
Could  not  understand — so  sweet,  so  sad,  tnd 
so  resolved.  I only  said,  44  Then,  my  dear,  as 
I said  before,  I shall  be  delighted  to  have  you ;” 
and  in  another  minute  or  two  I had  donned  hat 
and  mantle  and  we  were  out  of  the  house. 

Kate  and  Philip  were  standing  under  the 
walnut-trees  by  the  gate;  they  looked  at  us 
with  some  wonder  as  we  passed  through;  it 
was  so  unusual  to  see  any  one  but  Quevedo 
the  companion  of  Mrs.  Dudley’s  walks.  She 
started  and  shuddered  as  she  saw  them  stand- 
ing there,  secure  in  their  happy  love,  and  her 
first  words  betrayed  her  thought. 

%>idn’t  you  think  last  night  that  the  ques- 
tion he  asked  was  whether  she  would  accept 
him  or  not  ? And  now  it  is  plain  that  they  are 
engaged.  And  the  sun  shines — oh,  so  bright- 
ly ! The  glare  hurts  my  eyes.  Miss  Peyton,” 
she  asked,  abruptly,  44  what  did  you  think  of  all 
that  performance  last  evening  ? Did  you  have 
any  faith  in  it  ? Above  all,  do  you  think  Miss 
Urquhart  read  our  thoughts  ?” 

I hesitated.  44  Indeed,  my  dear,  I do  not  know 
what  to  think  about  it,  ” I said,  presently.  4 4 Per- 
haps the  best  thing  is  not  to  think  of  it  at  all.  It 
certainly  was  very  strange,  and  yet  there  are  a 
thousand  mysteries  of  clairvoyance  a great  deal 
stranger.  Miss  Urquhart  has  a peculiar  tem- 
perament, and  certainly  showed  peculiar  pow- 
ers last  night ; but  she  declared  that  she  was  a 


mere  agent,  that  she  knew  nothing  of  what  was 
passing  in  the  minds  of  others,  and  I see  no 
reason  to  doubt  her  word.  As  for  her  prophe- 
cies, I should  attach  no  importance  to  them ; 
nothing  was  more  natural  than  that  the  sun- 
shine should  follow  the  storm,  nor  that  two 
congenial  young  people  should  fall  in  love  with 
each  other,  when  neither  was  bound  by  stronger  ties 
to  another . I do  not  think  it  is  wise  to  try  to 
wrest  secrets  from  the  grasp  of  the  future. 
The  only  oracles  we  need  to  apply  to  are  our 
consciences,  our  Bibles,  and  the  Spirit  of  God 
within  us.” 

The  young  creature  turned  and  looked  at  me 
with  great,  sorrowful  eyes,  whose  pathos  made 
my  heart  ache. 

44 1 do  not  know — I can  not  tell,”  she  said, 
with  a sort  of  shudder,  “whether  I wish  her 
prophecy  to  me  to  come  true  or  not.  It  will 
probably  influence  my  life  greatly  either  way.” 
And  then,  after  a pause,  and  in  a sweet,  sad 
tone,  44  But  I have  been  consulting  those  ora- 
cles of  yours,  Miss  Peyton,  and  I intend  to 
keep  the  other  subordinate  to  them.” 

44  Then  you  will  be  happy  yet,  my  dear,”  I 
said,  pressing  her  little  hand,  and  we  walked 
on,  both  feeling  relieved. 

“But  where  are  you  going?”  I asked,  pres- 
ently, as  she  turned  out  of  the  quiet,  shaded 
lane  into  the  broad  and  dusty  turnpike.  44 1 
thought  you  objected  to  the  glare  of  the  sun  ?” 

44  But  it  is  getting  low  now,  and  I have  a 
fancy — I would  like — ” She  stammered  and 
seemed  embarrassed.  “Do  you  mind  coming 
this  way,  Miss  Peyton  ?” 

44 Not  in  the  least,  my  dear;  wherever  you 
like,”  I replied,  promptly,  though  wondering  a 
little  at  her  strange  whim;  and  we  trudged 
along  the  highway  until  presently  there  was  a 
sudden  rushing  noise,  a trembling  of  the  earth, 
a shrill  shriek,  and  the  up  train  shot  out  of  the 
tunnel  directly  beneath  our  feet  and  stopped 
panting  at  the  little  station  below. 

“Let  us  rest  here  a minute  or  two,”  said 
Mrs.  Dudley,  again  in  that  odd,  shy  tone,  w’hich 
I understood  well  enough  now,  and  felt  glad  to 
the  core  of  my  heart.  She  had  come  to  meet  her 
husband;  a duty-offering,  I knew,  prompted  in 
some  way  by  the  mysterious  warning,  whatever 
it  was,  she  had  received  last  night ; but  no  mat- 
ter for  that ; I was  sure  good  would  come  out  of 
it,  and  I could  have  kissed  her  on  the  spot. 

So  her  husband  looked  as  if  he  could  have 
done,  when  a moment  after  he  appeared  at  the 
top  of  the  hill,  flushed  and  weary.  Such  a glad 
look  of  surprise  and  pleasure  brightened  his 
grave  face  as  he  recognized  his  wife,  waiting  for 
him!  * Such  a joyous,  tender  greeting  he  gave 
to  her;  such  a pleased,  cordial  one  to  me! 
There  was  no  answering  glow  of  delight  on  Mrs. 
Dudley’s  face,  but  she  gave  him  a little  sweet 
smile,  which  to  his  craving  heart  must  have  been 
a gleam  of  heaven’s  own  light ; and  he  tucked 
her  arm  in  his,  and  almost  lifted  her  over  the 
road,  with  a fond,  proud  care  which  did  my  very 
heart  good  to  see  for  their  sakes,  though  I won’t 
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deny  but  that  it  gave  it  a little  bit  of  an  ache  on 
its  own  lonely  and  uncared-for  account. 

My  small  pain  was  as  nothing,  however,  to 
Quevedo’s  jealous  torture.  I saw  his  dark  face 
watching  us  gloomily  enough  through  the  vines 
that  screened  his  window,  as  we  walked  up  the 
lawn ; and  he  looked  so  lost,  so  unhappy  all  the 
evening,  that  I could  not  help  pitying  him  a lit- 
tle, though  I was  none  the  less  provoked  with 
him.  Why  couldn't  he  fall  in  love  with  some 
one  of  the  millions  of  lovely  and  mateless  young 
girls  in  the  world,  and  let  other  men's  wives 
alone  ? 

III. 

Although  the  sun  shone  so  warm  and  bright 
during  the  shortening  days,  these  late  September 
evenings  grew  chill  and  autumnal.  People 
were  beginning  to  talk  of  fall  shopping,  of  op- 
eras, and  receptions ; and  every  day  saw  our 
pleasant  summer  party  lessening  in  numbers, 
until  at  last  the  Dudleys,  Quevedo,  and  myself 
were  the  only  lingerers.  She  had  been  trying 
very  hard  to  do  right  since  the  evening  of  the 
“dumb  oracle.''  * Whatever  its  message  to  her, 
it  had  certainly  influenced  her  greatly;  and, 
though  her  sad,  resolute  face  betrayed  the  strug- 
gle of  her  heart,  she  “ suffered  and  was  strong." 

No  more  long  tete-h.-tete*  with  the  Spaniard ; 
her  mornings  were  chiefly  spent  with  me  on  the 
piazza,  helping  me  in  my  “ poor-work,"  and  com- 
pletely winning  my  heart  by  her  beautiful  cour- 
age, her  sweet,  patient  effort.  Every  afternoon 
we  walked  together  to  meet  her  husband  ; and 
her  evenings  were  generally  passed  with  him  in 
their  own  parlor.  Mr.  Dudley  and  Quevedo 
seemed  to  have  changed  natures : the  husband 
now  seemed  full  of  a puzzled  but  sweet  happi- 
ness; the  lover  looked  dreary,  neglected,  and 
bitter.  It  was  evident,  however,  that  he  had 
not  lost  hope,  but,  nerved  by  some  strange  con- 
fidence, was  striving  to  possess  his  soul  in  pa- 
tience. Indeed  I more  than  once  saw  Mrs. 
Dudley  looking  at  him  wdth  a wistful  glance, 
which  betrayed  the  lingering  of  the  old  feeling; 
and  he  doubtless  caught  and  fed  upon  those 
glances,  and  trusted  to  the  future  yet  to  give 
into  his  hands  the  desire  of  his  heart.  And  so 
he  lingered  on,  haunting  her  steps  like  a shad- 
ow, after  every  other  man  had  returned  to  the 
city  to  take  up  again  the  duties  of  life,  after  the 
holiday  of  the  summer. 

He  disappeared  suddenly  one  day,  however, 
and  I guessed  the  reason  when  the  next  morn- 
ing Mr|.  Dudley  came  to  bid  me  good-by.  Her 
husband  had  received  letters,  she  told  me,  which 
made  it  necessary  that  he  should  go  South  at 
once.  She  was  glad  of  it,  she  said,  for  he  had 
a cough  which  made  her  a little  anxious,  as 
there  had  been  consumption  in  his  family.  She 
should  go  with  him,  and  they  would  remain 
probably  all  winter;  but  in  the  spring  they 
would  be  in  the  city  again,  and  I must  be  sure 
to  come  and  see  them.  As  for  the  summer, 
why,  of  course,  July  must  find  us  all  back  again 
in  the  same  dear,  delightful  summer  quarters ! 

I was  exceedingly  glad  to  hear  of  this  South- 


ern plan.  It  was  not  likely  that  Quevedo  would 
follow  them ; and  she  would  have  all  winter  to 
get  over  her  feeling  for  him,  which  I somehow 
felt  sure  was  a fancy  rather  than  a passion. 

I Then,  in  traveling  about  in  a strange  countiy, 
her  husband  and  herself  would  inevitably  have 
to  depend  upon  each  other  more  than  they  had 
ever  yet  done,  living  in  fashionable  boarding- 
houses, where  swarms  of  elegant  idlers  were  for- 
ever lounging  about,  and  always  on  hand  to 
come  between  husband  and  wife.  Oh,  it  was 
the  best  thing  in  the  world  that  could  have  hap- 
pened to  them.  If  he  could  really  be  a little 
sick,  just  enough  to  frighten  her  a little  and 
oblige  her  to  wait  upon  and  amuse  him,  why 
so  much  the  better ; and  I bade  them  good-by 
with  a sure  hope  that  when  I next  met  them 
their  life-boat  would  be  anchored  in  safe  and 
sunny  waters. 

IV. 

I did  not  see  them  in  the  spring,  however,  for 
I was  called  away  from  the  city  to  attend  the 
sick,  and  finally  the  dying,  bed  of  an  old  aunt 
who  was  as  alone  in  the  world  as  myself ; but 
the  summer  found  them  and  myself  and  sever- 
al others  of  the  old  party  in  the  old  quarters. 
Miss  Urquhart  had  betaken  herself  and  her-mys- 
teries  elsewhere;  but  Kate  and  Philip  were 
there,  fresh  from  a honey-moon  spent  in  all 
manner  of  delightful  trips,  and  happy  as  a pair 
of  turtle-doves.  Lou,  too,  had  come  back, 
with  a superb  solitaire  upon  her  forefinger, 
which  told  tales  that  were  confirmed  by  the  ar- 
rival of  a dashing  young  naval  officer  to  “stay 
over  Sunday."  The  General  was  back,  pomp- 
ous and  grouty,  but  kind-hearted  as  usual ; and 
little  Mrs.  Evelyn,  more  in  love  with  her  baby 
than  ever,  now  it  could  walk  and  talk. 

I was  heartily  glad  to  see  them  all  again,  but 
none  so  much  as  Mrs.  Dudley,  though  things  had 
not  improved  with  her  quite  as  rapidly  as  I had 
hoped  they  would.  She  did  not  seem  quite  hap- 
py enough  yet  for  my  desire  for  her,  and  there  was 
a sort  of  nervous  restlessness  about  her  at  times 
which  troubled  me.  It  appeared  to  me  as  if 
she  had  a kind  of  apprehension  that  something 
was  impending,  for  which  she  was  always  on 
the  look-out,  and  she  bent  upon  her  husband 
at  times  a strange,  brooding  glance,  whose  mys- 
tery I could  not  fathom.  Still  I found  great 
reason  for  gratulation  in  the  continuance,  nay 
the  increase,  of  her  wifely  attentions;  and  I 
hoped  much  from  the  pleasant  home-like  asso- 
ciations which  now  surrounded  bet,  and  the 
quiet,  beautiful,  country  life. 

Vexed  enough  I was,  therefore,  when,  a few 
days  after  the  arrival  of  the  Dudleys,  Quevedo 
appeared,  and  I saw  from  the  flush  and  tremor 
which  ran  over  Mrs.  Dudley  as  he  took  her 
hand  that  she  had  not  forgotten  him,  nor  yet 
freed  herself  from  his  influence.  Mr.  Dudley 
saw  him  enter  with  no  pleased  glance,  and  in- 
deed I am  afraid  none  of  us  were  overwarm  in 
our  welcome ; but  I will  do  him  the  justice  to 
say  that  he  behaved  very  well,  made  no  obtru- 
sive demonstrations  to  Mrs.  Dudley,  and  was 
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far  more  social  with  the  rest  of  as  than  he  had 
ever  been  before.  Rosalie  Thorne,  a piquant 
little  blonde,  who  was  the  belle  of  the  hoase  this 
summer,  raved  about  him:  “his  dark,  pictur- 
esque beauty,  his  melancholy,  his  wonderful  mu- 
sic, his  conversation — all  poetry  and  philosophy, 
so  much  better  worth  listening  to  than  the  rattle 
of  American  young  men  and  her  very  evi- 
dent admiration  solaced  him  somewhat,  I think, 
for  the  loss  of  Mrs.  Dudley’s  s<fciety.  Still  it 
seemed  to  me  that  he,  too,  was  watching  and 
waiting  for  something  to  happen ; and  glances 
occasionally  passed  between  him  and  Mrs.  Dud- 
ley which  made  me  almost  fancy  that  there  was 
some  mutual  understanding  between  them,  some 
doubtful  secret  which  they  shared  together. 

The  summer  was  there,  however,  in  all  its 
glory ; the  skies  were  blue  as  Italy’s  own ; the 
air  was  perfumed  with  flowers ; the  river  spark- 
led like  a belt  of  diamonds  in  the  glittering  sun- 
shine ; the  birds  sang  loud  in  every  tree.  It 
was  impossible  not  to  feel  something  of  calm 
and  happiness  in  this  Eden,  and  calm  and  hap- 
py we  most  of  us  accordingly  felt.  Mrs.  Dud- 
ley spent  a great  deal  of  her  time  with  me,  and 
we  went  together  as  of  old  to  meet  her  husband, 
day  by  day ; and  the  days  glided  by,  and,  “or 
ever  we  were  aware,”  the  summer  had  fled,  and 
the  autumn  was  upon  us. 

It  was  verging  toward  the  equinox,  and  there 
were  already  tokens  of  a coming  storm  in  the  air, 
loud  mutterings  of  the  wind  in  the  trees,  livid 
edges  to  the  clouds,  and  an  uneasy  fluttering  to 
and  fro  of  birds,  when  one  afternoon  Mrs.  Dudley 
appeared  at  my  door,  at  the  usual  hour,  equipped 
in  strong  boots  and  a water-proof  cloak. 

“Don’t  go  if  you  think  it  will  rain,  Miss 
Peyton,”  she  said.  “I  don’t  mind  going 
alone,  and  I would  not  have  you  get  wet,  on 
my  account  for  ady  thing.” 

44  You  think  it  best  to  go  yourself?”  I asked, 
doubtfully. 

• “ It  Not  the  wildest  storm  that  ever  raged 
could,  keep  me  from  going  to-day  of  all  days !”  I 

I looked  at  her  in  surprise  at  her  excited 
tone,  but  she  had  turned  abruptly  away,  and  I 
silently  made  ready  to  accompany  her.  We 
walked  fast,  and  reached  the  brow  of  the  hill 
just  as  the  train  came  thundering  through  the 
tunnel.  In  another  minute  or  two  Mr.  Dudley 
should  have  been  with  us ; but  five,  ten,  fifteen 
minutes  passed,  and  still  he  did  not  appear. 
Mrs.  Dudley  had  stood  with  her  face  averted 
and  without  speaking  a word  all  this  time ; now 
she  turned  toward  me  a face  ashy  white  to  the 
very  lips,  and  said,  in  a strange  voice: 

“ He  has  not  come.  Let  us  go  home.  Miss 
# Peyton.” 

I threw  my  arm  hurriedly  round  her,  or  I 
think  she  would  have  fallen.  4 4 Why,  my  dear  1 ” 
I remonstrated,  greatly  perplexed  at  an  agita- 
tion so  disproportioned  to  its  cause.  “ What 
if  he  has  not  ? Why  should  that  disquiet  you 
so  much  ? How  many  times  this  summer  he 
has  been  delayed  till  a later  train  I He  will 
surely  be  up  in  an  hour  or  two.” 


44 Do  you  think  so?”  6he  asked,  still  in  that 
indescribable  tone.  “But  you  do  not  know — ” 
and  then  she  tottered  so  that  I thought  again 
she  was  about  to  swoon.  She  recovered  her- 
self however,  with  a violent  effort,  and  we 
turned  our  steps  homeward.  The  wind  was 
rising,  and  blew  in  gusts  against  our  faces, 
and  every  now  and  then  a great  drop  of  rain 
struck  sharply  against  brow  or  cheek.  We 
were  obliged  to  walk  slowly,  for  Mrs.  Dudley’s 
trembling  limbs  were  scarce  able  to  support  her 
at  all ; and  I was  so  afraid  that  she  would  be 
really  ill  that  I coaxed  her,  when  we  reached 
the  house,  to  let  me  lay  her  on  the  bed  and 
tuck  her  up  with  shawls,  while  I went  to  fetch 
her  tea  to  her  own  room. 

She  was  perfectly  docile,  and  did  eveiy  thing 
I told  her,  lying  so  still  that  I thought  her 
asleep  after  a while.  But  she  was  only  watch- 
ing and  waiting,  and  listening  with  such  preter- 
natural intensity  that,  long  before  I heard  the 
faintest  rumble  announcing  the  train  in  the  dis- 
tance, she  threw  off  the  shawls  wildly,  and 
sprang  to  her  feet,  exclaiming:* 

44  There  is  the  train ; and  you  said — you  said 
he  would  come  in  it !” 

44  And  so  he  probably  will,  my  dear,”  I said, 
soothingly.  44  But  it  will  be  a quarter  of  an 
hour  or  more  before  he  can  make  his  way  to 
the  ‘house  in  the  face  of  such  a storm  as  this. 
You  had  better  He  down  again  and  compose 
yourself,  or  you  will  not  be  able  to  take  care  of 
him  when  he  comes  in,  all  wet  and  tired.” 

She  looked  at  me  doubtingly,  almost  defiantly. 

44  If  you  knew — if  you  knew !”  she  said,  “you 
would  not  keep  telling  me  to  lie  still — you  would 
know  that  I can  not  /”  and  she  began  pacing  the 
room  to  and  fro,  to  and  fro,  with  feverish 
strength ; stopping  now  and  then  to  strain  her 
eyes  omt  into  the  darkness  and  the  storm,  or  to 
open  the  door  and  listen  intently  for  a step  upon 
the  stair. 

But  the  slow  moments  crept  heavily  by,  and 
no  welcome  footfall  was  heard.  Only  the  wild 
wind  howled  around  the  house,  and  the  rain 
dashed  fiercely  against  the  window-panes.  In- 
voluntarily I thought  of  the  night  about  a year 
ago,  when  just  such  a storm  was  raging,  and 
when,  to  beguile  the  dreaty  hours,  we  played  the 
game  of  44  Dumb  Oracles”  after  a new  fashion 
in  the  parlor  below.  I remembered  Mrs.  Dud- 
ley’s agitation,  ending  in  a long  swoon,  on  that 
evening,  and  compared  it  with  her  present  ex- 
citement. That  the  one  had  to  do  wkh  the 
other  I was  sure,  but  I could  not  tell  how. 
And  meanwhile  she  knew  that  the  quarter  of 
an  hour,  and  more,  had  passed ; and  she  stopped 
suddenly  before  me  in  her  rapid  walk,  and  cried 
out  with  an  exceeding  bitter  ciy,  which  struck 
to  my  very  heart, 

44  My  husband ! my  husband !” 

I put  my  arms  around  her  and  drew  her 
down  on  the  sofa  beside  me.  44  My  darling,”  I 
pleaded,  in  my  tenderest,  most  soothing  tones, 
44  your  husband  is  safe  and  well ; of  that  I feel 
a firm  assurance.  Business,  or  perhaps  the 
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storm,  has  delayed  him.  He  will  be  with  yon 
to-morrow,  if  not  to-night.  Calm  yourself,  I 
beg  of  you,  or  you  will  be  ill,  and  that4will 
grieVe  him  more  than  any  thing.” 

She  tore  herself  from  my  clasp,  and  faced 
me  with  flashing  eyes. 

“ That  you  may  not  drive  me  mad  with  your 
continued  entreaties  to  be  calm/'  she  said,  “I 
will  explain  to  you  why  it  is  impossible  that  I 
should  be  other  than  tortured  by  the  most  hor- 
rible dread.  You  remember  a night  last  au- 
tumn when  Miss  Urquhart  offered  to  obtain  for 
us  information  in  a supernatural  way;  and  1 
and — and  another — strove — guiltily — to  grasp 
the  secrets  of  the  future.  He — you  know  who 
I mean — asked  if  we  two  should  ever  be  free  to 
belong  to  one  another?  The  answer  was  Yes. 
Then  1 asked  when  ? if  within  a year  ? The 
answer  was  Yes.  That  freedom  could  come 
only  by  the  death  of  my  husband.  The  year 
expires  this  very  night , and  my  husband  has  not 
returned  to  me ; and  meanwhile  I have  learned 
to  love  him — love  him,  do  you  hear  ? Now  you 
understand  me  at  least,  even  if  you  despise  me 
os  well !” 

Despise  her  ? Poor,  lonely,  loving,  stricken 
heart ! I felt  shocked  and  grieved,  of  course, 
as  I listened ; but  this  was  no  time  to  think  of 
a past  which  she  had  nobly  retrieved  by  a brave 
resistance  of  temptation  and  a patient  persist- 
ence in  duty.  I put  my  arm  about  her  again, 
and  this  time  she  let  her  head  droop  upon  my 
shoulder,  and  her  tears  fell  fast  and  wild  almost 
os  the  rain  outside.  I did  not  try  to  check 
them,  for  I knew  they  would  ease  the  over- 
strained nerves ; I only  said,  quietly : 

“I  do  not  think,  my  dear,  I would  trouble 
myself  overmuch  about  any  thing  that  happened 
that  night.  As  for  the  prophecies,  I put  no 
faith  in  them,  though  they  were  certainly  given 
\n  a mysterious  way;  but  the  future  does  not 
yield  its  Becrets  so  readily.  And  I think  you 
have  suffered  enough  already  for  a sin  of  which, 
after  all,  those  who  forced  upon  you  a marriage 
without  love  are  more  guilty  than  you.  I dp 
not  believe  God  will  take  from  you  your  hus- 
band judt  as  you  begin  to  find  him  a husband 
indeed.  ” 

And  I did  not  believe  it,  though  I spoke  with 
rather  more  assurance  than  I felt.  I was  never 
a very  strong-minded  woman,  and  I confess 
there  was  something  rather  nerve-shaking  in 
this  mysterious  forewarning,  and  the  apparent 
danger  of  its  fulfillment.  Still  1 would  not  be- 
tray any  apprehension,  and  I kept  my  arm 
about  her,  and  warmed  her  little  chill  hands  in 
mine ; and  so  we  sat  waiting,  watching,  while 
the  dreary  hours  crept  by,  and  the  house  grew 
still  with  the  hush  of  midnight,  and,  only  the 
wild  storm  raged  and  raved  without. 

Once  she  started  up.  “There  is  the  last 
train,1’  she  said,  as  the  fierce  shriek  of  the  lo- 
comotive rose  above  the  howling  of  the  gale ; 
and  then  she  sat  still,  scarcely  breathing,  for 
many,  many  minutes.  When  the  last  hope  had 
died  out  she  slipped  quietly  to  the  floor,  and 


buried  her  head  in  the  sofa  pillows.  I knew 
she  was  praying — taking  her  anguish  to  God — 
poor  young  thing ! and  I too  lifted  my  heart  in 
strong  pleading  that  if  it  were  possible  this  cup 
might  pass  from  her.  Suddenly,  almost  as  if 
in  answer  to  our  passionate  entreaty,  there  was 
a loud  slam  of  the  hall-door,  which  startled  Mrs. 
Dudley  from  her  knees  like  a galvanic  shock ; 
a man’s  quick  tread  on  the  stair,  and  she  flew 
rather  than  ran  out  into  the  passage,  and  sank, 
half  fainting,  into  his  arms. 

“ My  husband — my  husband !”  she  said ; and 
he  stopped,  and  looked  down  into  her  face  with 
a keen  wonder,  which  suddenly  flushed  into 
ecstatic  conviction, 

“What,  Isabel?  Then  you  really  love  me 
at  last  ? Oh,  this  was  worth  being  saved  for !” 
he  almost  cried  out.  And  she  answered,  pas- 
sionately : 

“Lore  you ? I live  in  you !” 

There  was  no  further  need  of  me,  and  as 
they  entered  the  door  I slipped  past  them  un- 
noticed ; but  I heard  her  exclaim,  as  her  hus- 
band came  into  the  lighted  r6om  : 

“But  what  is  the  matter?  You  are  pale  as 
death,  and  covered  with  mud.  Your  forehead 
is  bleeding.  Ob,  Robert,  you  are  hurt ! What 
is  it?” 

I stopped  to  hear  his  answer;  perhaps  I might 
be  wanted  yet. 

“ No,  no ; it  is  nothing,  dear,  to  be  frighten- 
ed about,  thank  God ! though  it  might  well  have 
been,  but  for  his  mercy.  I have  been  very  near 
death  to-night,  Isabel.” 

There  was  a low,  wild  cry  from  the  wife,  and 
the  door  was  suddenly  clofed ; but  I could  not 
refrain  from  lingering  near  a moment  to  catch 
a word  or  two  of  explanation.  A few  broken 
sentences — “blinding  storm,”  “slippery  rocks,” 
“terrible  fall,”  “providential  deliverance” — told 
me  the  strange  story,  and  I stole  to  my  room 
fairly  awe-stricken  at  the  thought  of  how  near 
the  mysterious  prophecy  had  come  to  its  ful- 
fillment. 

Before  I had  turned  the  key  in  its  lock  there 
was  a light  knock  at  the  door,  and  on  opening 
it  I started  back  in  amazement  at  seeing  Mr. 
Quevedo. 

He  was  very  pale,  and  his  dark  eyes  glittered 
with  excitement. 

“He  has  returned, then — that  man  in  there?” 
he  asked,  in  a low,  passionate  whisper. 

“Mr.  Dudley  has  returned  — yes,”  said  I, 
coldly. 

“And  she  is  glad,  she  is  happy,  that  he  has 
got  back  all  safe  ?” 

“ It  would  be  strange  if  a wife  were  not  glad 
to  welcome  her  husband.” 

“Oh,  bah  !”  he  said,  with  a sort  of  scornful 
hiss.  “She  is  fickle,  she  is  false,  like  all  of 
her  feeble  and  frivolous  sex.  I beg  your  par- 
don, Madame;  but,  my  God!  do  you  know  how 
she  has  treated  me  ? Do  you  know  what  I suf- 
fer ? If  you  did,  I think  even  you,  her  friend, 
would  pity  me !” 

He  looked  as  if  he  were  suffering  indeed. 
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His  eyes  were  fearfully  bright,  but  there  were 
black  circles  beneath  them ; his  face  was  hag- 
gard, and  he  trembled  os  he  stood. 

I did  pity  him  deeply,  and  I was  thinking 
what  comfort  I could  offer  him,  when  suddenly 
the  door  opposite  opened  again,  and  Mrs.  Dud- 
ley appeared. 

She  looked  pale,  but  infinitely  sweet  and 
kind,  and  she  came  directly  toward  us  and  laid 
her  hand  on  Quevedo’s  arm. 

He  drew  back  for  an  instant  and  looked  at 
her  with  hashing  eyes,  but  the  sound  of  her 
voice  gentled  him  at  once. 

“ I heard  your  voice  and  came  out  to  speak 
to*  you,”  she  said,  in  her  sweet,  pure  tones. 
kiIgnace,  do  you  know  that  God  has  saved  my 
husband  from  a horrible  death  to-night?  Ig- 
nace,  you  have  been  my  lover  in  the  past — will 
you  not  be  my  friend  in  the  future  ? Will  you 
not  forgive  me  for  being  happy,  and  let  me  one 
day  rejoice  in  a like  joy  for  you  ? You  know 
I know  what  you  suffer,  and  that  I too  suffer 
for  you ; and  if  you  ever  really  loved  me  you 
will  not  leave  me  in  bitterness  now.  Will  you 
give  me  your  hand,  Ignace  ?” 

He  hesitated  a moment,  and  his  dark,  hand- 
some features  quivered  with  pain.  Then,  with 
a sudden  impulse,  he  snatched  her  in  his  arms, 
strained  her  to  his  breast,  and  pressed  his  lips 
to  hers  in  a long,  almost  fierce  caress.  In  an- 
other moment  he  had  vanished  into  his  room. 
I never  saw  him  again. 

Mrs.  Dudley  turned  to  me  a face  dyed  red 
with  shame. 

“ If  I ever  owed  him  any  thing,”  she  said, 
“I  think  my  debt  jp  canceled  now,  and  my 
fault  expiated.  Good-night,  Miss  Peyton.  I 
am  going  to  tell  my  husband  a long  story.” 


WOMAN’S  FORM. 

IN  ancient  times  it  was  the  human  figure 
which  gave  shape  to  the  dress,  nowadays  It 
is  the  dress  which  gives  shape  to  the  figure. 
The  Greek  woman  of  antiquity,  conscious  of 
the  beauty  and  grace  of  proportion  to  which  she 
attained  by  a consummate  physical  culture, 
scorned  the  artifices  of  the  dress-maker  in 
which  our  modern  dames  delight.  She,  rejoic- 
ing in  the  full  possession  of  her  natural  charms, 
had  no  motive  for  concealment,  and  thus  was 
content  with  a mere  cover  of  her  nakedness  for 
decency's  sake,  and  a protection  against  the 
weather.  She  carelessly  threw  upon  her  shoul- 
ders or  wound  about  her  waist  a loose  cloth, 
which,  falling  as  it  might,  could  only  assume 
folds  of  grace  and  beauty,  as  it  flowed  over  a 
living  model  of  both. 

The  modern  woman  is  essentially  the  work 
of  her  dress-maker,  as  man  is  of  his  tailor. 
She.  U so  distrustful  of  her  own  natural  physical 
qualities  that  she  resorts  to  all  kinds  of  artifi- 
cial substitutes.  As  far  as  the  surface  and 
those  other  parts  that  are  visible  are  concerned, 
there  is  hardly  a bit  of  the  natural  woman  left. 
As  we  ordinarily  see  her,  she  is  nothing  but 


chignon,  point,  padding,  and  boots ; or  false 
hair,  white-lead,  vermilion,  cotton,  and  leather. 
With  high  heels,  like  stilts,  she  lifts  her  head 
of  false  hair  to  a height  not  her  own ; she  bor- 
rows her  blushes  from  the  paint-pot,  and  her 
sentiment  or  the  look  of  it  from  the  powder- 
box  ; her  bosom  heaves  with  sighs  of  cotton, 
and  her  whole  figure  swells  and  stirs  with  an 
emotion  of  starch  and  crinoline.  Abandoning 
nature,  and  trusting  herself  completely  to  the 
hands  of  the  hair-dresser,  the  mantua-maker, 
and  the  other  artificers  of  modern  woman,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  she  has  been  made  a mar- 
vel of  ugliness  and  ill-proportion.  The  present 
art  of  female  decoration  seems  to  turn  resolute- 
ly from  every  indication  of  natural  grace,  and 
perversely  to  follow  the  monstrous  suggestions 
of  a distorted  fancy.  What  a prodigy  of  ugli- 
ness, for  example,  is  the  present  fashion  of 
dressing  the  hair!  It  is  caprice,  not  taste, 
which  admires  any  such  perversion  of  natural 
proportion  as  that  morbid  growth  of  fashion — 
the  chignon. 

There  can  be  no  beauty  in  any  thing,  and 
especially  in  woman,  which  is  not  regulated  by 
the  laws  of*nature.  Accordingly  in  studying 
and  appreciating  the  grace  and  proportions  of 
the  female  figure,  we  shall  never  lose  sight  of 
this  truth.  Our  purpose  is  to  show  how  wo- 
man can  secure  for  herself  that  beauty  of  form 
which  nature  intends  her  to  possess.  We  shall 
accordingly  do  our  utmost  to  establish  her  in 
the  possession  of  this  her  inalienable  right,  but 
not  say  a word  in  favor  of  any  claims  she  may 
make  to  the  artificial  attractions  of  fashion. 

The  figure  of  woman'has  probably  as  much 
influence  as  the  face  upon  her  admirers.  Most 
men,  whose  estimate  of  the  female  sex  is  entire- 
ly of  a sensual  kind,  prefer  a well-developed 
form  to  the  finest  countenance.  That  physical 
grace  which  La  Fontaine  declared  to  be  more 
beautiful  than  beauty  depends  chiefly  upon  the 
configuration  and  movements  of  the  body.*  A 
harmony  in  the  proportions  of  all  the  parts 
which  compose  it,  a certain  fullness  and  succu- 
lency  of  substance,  a smooth  and  undulating 
surface,  a suppleness  in  movement,  Aid  what 
the  French  call  abandon  in  repose,  are  essential 
to  the  beauty  of  the  female  form. 

A woman’s  neck  is  rounder  and  fuller  than  a 
man’s.  St.  Pierre,  in  his  “ Studies  of  Nature,” 
describes  it  as  a cylindrical  column  placed  har- 
moniously in  contrast  with  the  roundness  of  the 
head  and  squareness  of  the  chest.  The  female 
neck  should  be  somewhat  round  and  long,  full 
but  firm,  and  well  detached  from  tl\p  shoulders. 
Its  curve  should  be  slight  and  so  gradual  as  to 
appear  to  pass  insensibly  from  the  head  to  the 
trunk.  The  shoulders  of  a woman  are  nearer 
the  body  than  those  of  a man,  and  should  be 
full,  well  set  in  their  place,  and  of  a gradual 
fall.  , The  chest  should  be  ample,  and  arched 
with  a graceful  curve.  Buffon  says  that  “a 
woman's  breasts  to  be  well  placed  should  be 
separated  by  a space  equal  to  that  between  the 
nipple  and  the  centre  of  the  hollow  of  the  collar- 
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bones.  They  should  be,  moreover,  small,  solid, 
gently  rounded,  and  not  too  firmly  attached.” 
The  collar-bones  of  women  are  generally  longer 
and  less  curved  than  those  of  men.  The  upper 
parts  of  their  chests  are  consequently  fuller, 
and  the  portions  of  the  back  between  the  shoul- 
ders broader.  Their  bellies  are  placed  high- 
er; their  waists  are  smaller;  and  their  thighs 
brought  further  forward.  In  a well-formed 
woman  the  half  of  the  length  of  the  body  is  just 
a little  above  the  point  where  it  is  divided  by 
the  legs. 

From  the  neglect  of  various  precautions  in 
childhood,  which  seem  trifling  but  are  very  im- 
portant, there  are  but  few,  if  any,  perfect  fe- 
male forms.  The  shoulders  are  either  too 
round,  or  one  is -higher  than  the  other;  the 
neck  is  sunk  too  deep  into  the  trunk  or  twist- 
ed; the  figure  is  too  thick,  too  thin,  or  all  of  a 
piece,  as  it  were ; and  the  limbs  are  more  or 
less  distorted.  When  the  shoulders  of  a young 
girl  show  a tendency  to  become  too  round  she 
must  be  made  to  throw  her  elbows  well  in  the 
rear  and  her  chest  forward,  and  to  sleep  on  her 
back.  An  hour’s  exercise  every  day,  under  the 
eye  of  a judicious  teacher  of  female  gymnastics 
or  calisthenics,  is  an  excellent  preventive  of 
this,  as  of  all  other  female  deformities. 

The  neck  should  be  carried  straight,  but 
without  stiffness ; in  such  a way,  in  fact,  that  the 
fleshy  part  below  the  jaw  may  form  as  it  were  a 
double  chin.  Various  contrivances,  in  the  shape 
of  bridles,  martingales,  and  collars,  have  been 
resorted  to  in  order  to  keep  children’s  necks 
straight ; but  they  are  of  no  use.  People  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  carry  ing  weights  upon  their 
heads,  like  the  negro  women  of  the  South,  are 
observed  to  be  remarkably  upright.  It  has, 
therefore,  been  advised  to  make  children  do  the 
same,  with  the  view  of  giving  straightness  to 
their  figures.  This,  if  done  with  moderation, 
will  probably  prove  advantageous. 

Care  must  be  taken  not  to  place  an  itffant 
always  in  the  same  position  in  reference  to  the 
light,  for  by  constantly  turning  its  eyes  in  that 
direction  the  neck  and  body  may  become  per- 
manently twisted.  The  practice  not  seldom  in- 
dulged in  of  lifting  a child  by  the  head,  to  make 
him  “ see  London,”  os  it  is  called,  not  only  dis- 
torts in  time  the  carriage  of  the  head  and  neck, 
but  may  again,  as  it  has  already  done,  prove 
fatal  to  life.  The  lifting  or  suspension  of  a 
child  by  ‘means  of  leading-strings  is  sure  to 
cause  that  ngliest  of  female  deformities,  the 
sinking  of  the  neck  between  the  shoulders. 
Children,  when  seated  at  a table  for  any  pur- 
pose whatsoever,  should  be  placed  neither  too 
high  nor  too  low,  for  in  the  former  case  they 
are  forced  to  arch  their  chests  and  round  their 
shoulders,  and  in  the  latter  to  lift  their  arms  to 
a height  wjrich  deforms  the  upper  part  of  the 
figure.  The  child  should  be  so  placed  that  the 
top  of  the  table  may  reach  to  two  fingers  below 
his  elbows.  With  the  least  inclination  of  the 
neck  to  sink,  chairs  with  arms  must  be  scrupu- 
lously avoided,  and  a foot-board  provided.  In 


dressing  all  bandages  and  tight  garments  should 
be  eschewed,  and  the  freest  movement  allowed 
to  the  natural  flexibility  of  the  limbs.  In  car- 
rying an  infant  care  must  be  taken  to  shift  it 
from  arm  to  arm,  for  if  always  borne  in  the 
same  position  it  will  be  6ure  to  become  de- 
formed. .When  one  of  the  shoulders  sinks  too 
low,  the  "child  should  be  made  to  support  itself 
frequently  on  the  foot  of  the  opposite  side.  A 
weight  should  never  be  placed  upon  the  high, 
but  occasionally  on  the  low  shoulder,  because 
the  muscular  effort  to  sustain  it  raises  instead 
of  depressing.  It  is  a good  practice  to  walk 
with  a long  cane  on  the  low  and  a short  one  on 
the  high  side.  When  fatigued  rest  in  a chair 
with  arms  of  equal  height  will  be  of  advantage. 

Girls  who  draw  in  and  tighten  their  waists 
excessively  not  only  sin  against  the  laws  of 
taste  but  of  health.  The  beauty  of  the  form 
does  not  consist  in  the  reduction  to  a minimum 
of  the  size  of  this  or  that  part  of  the  body,  but 
in  the  harmonious  relation  of  the  different  parts 
which  compose  it.  The  stomach  and  lungs, 
moreover,  require  a certain  freedom  of  move- 
ment, and  the  one  can  not  digest  or  the  other 
breathe  if  strangled  in  a vice.  Serious  and 
even  mortal  diseases  are  not  seldom  produced 
by  this  prevalent  practice  of  female  constric- 
tion. Dr.  Cazenave,  who,  as  a Frenchman, 
speaks  knowingly  of  corsets,  says,  “that  they 
still  require  the  greatest  care  and  watchfulness, 
in  regard  to  their  construction,  notwithstanding 
that,  thanks  be  to  God,  those  w halebone  cuirass- 
es which  were  so  hard  and  so  injurious  to  young 
girls  have  been  abandoned.  They  should  be 
always  easy,  and  though  intended  to  support 
the  chest,  should  never  press  in  front,  especial- 
ly above.  The  most  important  matter,  how- 
ever, in  regard  to  young  people  is  to  take  care 
that  their  corsets  are  in  conformity  with  the 
progress  of  development.  They  should  be  fre- 
quently changed,  and  adapted  each  time  to  the 
form.  A corset  which  has  become  too  tight,  if 
worn  only  eight  days , may  destroy  the  beauty  of  the 
form  forever . There  should  always  be  room 
enough  between  the  corset  and  the  upper  part 
of  the  chest  to  pass  the  width  of  two  fingers.  ” 

It  is  a matter  of  great  importance,  though 
seldom  attended  to  by  parents,  to  select  proper 
chairs  for  their  children  when  they  first  com- 
mence to  sit  down.  The  seat  should  be  firm 
and  regular,  for  if  soft  and  low  in  the  mid- 
dle, the  child’s  neck  will  be  sure  to  sink  within 
its  shoulders,  and  its  figure  to  turn  and  become 
distorted  from  the  want  of  a uniform  and  solid 
support.  It  has  been  recommended  to  use  a 
chair  with  a wooden  seat  provided  with  a screw' 
by  which  it  may  be  raised  or  lowered.  Young 
girls  should  always  hold  themselves  straight, 
especially  when  at  work,  avoiding,  however, 
excessive  stiffness.  In  sewing  or  reading,  in- 
stead of  bending  to  their  work  or  book,  they 
should  rather  lift  them  to  their  eyes.  .They 
should  strive,  moreover,  to  keep  their  posture 
as  erect  as  possible  when  at  the  piano,  the  draw- 
ing-board, or  the  easel. 
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Narrow  shoes  with  high  heels,  which  are  now 
all  the  fashion,  are  serious  obstacles  to  a good 
figure.  Without  a solid  basis  it  is  impossible 
to  sustain  the  form  in  an  erect  posture,  and 
poised,  as  our  young  girls  are,  upon  the  stilts 
in  fashion,  it  is  not  easy  to  preserve  their  equilib- 
rium. They  thus  habitually  bend  forward  or 
backward,  to  the  right  or  the  left,  until  in  the 
course  of  time  they  become  permanently  mis- 
shapen in  one  direction,  or  the  other. 

The  figure  of  the  young  is  occasionally  ex- 
cessively stiff.  It  may  be  thoroughly  well- 
formed,  and  yet  so  constrained  in  its  move- 
ments as  to  appear  to  be,  as  the  French  say, 
tout  d'une  piece — all  in  one  piece.  The  body 
seems  to  be  impaled  with  a stake.  The  best 
means  of  remedying  this  is  by  encouraging 
the  child  to  play  at  all  such  games  as  will 
oblige  her  to  run,  to  jump,  and  otherwise  de- 
velop the  extensibility  and  flexibility  of  her 
limbs.  The  carriage  of  the  arms,  the  hands, 
the  legs,  and  the  feet  has  much  to  do  with  the 
ease  or  stiffness  of  the  whole  person.  The  very 
young,  when  thus  prematurely  stiffened,  should 
be  allowed  to  tumble  and  toss  about  at  will  un- 
til they  have  rubbed  out  all  superfluity  of  starch. 

A woman’s  arm  is  beautiful  when,  gradually  en- 
larging from  a delicate  wrist,  it  becomes  round 
agd  plump,  with  rather  more  fullness  of  the  out- 
er than  inner  side.  It  is  seldom  sufficiently 
developed  in  the  modern  woman  of  fashion  to 
reach  the  standard  of  classical  beauty.  She 
does  not  use  her  limbs,  and  especially  her  arms, 
sufficiently  to  give  them  the  muscular*  growth 
of  which  they  are  capable ; and  there  is  no 
more  expressive  illustration  of  the  effects  of 
exercise  and  indolence  than  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  blanched  and  tender  pipe-stems  of 
Miss  Sophonisba  in  the  parlor,  and  the  bulky 
and  glowing  sledge-hammers  of  Bridget  in  the 
kitchen. 

A delicate  and  beautiful  hand  is  considered 
as  the  especial  privilege  of  people  of  leisure. 
It  is  seldom  found  among  those  women  who 
are  obliged  to  work  hard,  though  they  may  be 
endowed  with  fine  eyes,  a beautiful  mouth,  or 
all  other  female  charms.  We  are  told  that 
small  and  delicate  hands  are  more  common  in 
the  United  States  than  elsewhere ; but  perhaps 
we  should  hesitate  in  accepting  this  compli- 
ment to  the  good  looks  of  our  women  at  the 
expense  of  their  industry. 

A well-made  hand  should  be  delicate  and 
somewhat  long.  The  back  should  be  just 
plump  enough  to  prevent  the  veins  from  being 
too  prominent.  The  fingers  must  be  long, 
pulpy,  and  tapering,  forming  little  graduated 
columns  of  perfect  proportion.  When  the  hand 
is  open  there  should  be  little  dimples  at  the 
knuckles,  which  should  be  slightly  prominent 
when  the  hand  is  closed.  Each  finger  ought  to 
be  gently  curved  on  the  back  and  somewhat  flat 
on  the  palmar  side.  The  thumb  should  not  pass 
beyond  the  middle  joint  of  the  forefinger,  which 
should  terminate  when  extended  precisely  at 
the  base  of  the  nail  of  the  middle  one.  The 


ring-finger  ought  not  to  extend  more  than  half- 
way up  the  nail  of  the  same,  and  the  little  fin- 
ger should  be  exactly  of  the  length  of  the  two 
joints  of  its  neighbor.  The  palm  of  the  hand, 
when  open,  should  be  somewhat  deep,  and  bord- 
ered with  a slightly  curved  and  pulpy  cushion 
of  flesh.  The  skin  of  the  whole  should  be  del- 
icate, smooth,  mostly  white,  but  here  and  there 
slightly  tinted  with  rose  color.  The  fingers 
must  hare  an  air  of  ease  and  flexibility.  The 
common  habit  of  stretching  their  joints  with  the 
view  of  making  them  snap  is  fatal  to  their  regu- 
larity of  proportion  and  beauty. 

Much  pf  the  beauty  of  the  fingers  and  hand 
depends  upon  the  proper  care  of  the  nails. 
These  if  cut  too  close  deform  the  finger-ends, 
rendering  them  stubby.  The  upper  and  free 
border  of  the  nail  should  always  be  left  project- 
ing a line  or  so  beyond  the  extremity  of  the  fin- 
ger, and  should  be  pared  only  to  a slight  curve 
without  encroaching  too  much  on  the  angles. 
To  preserve  the  half  moon,  or  what  the  anato- 
mists call  the  lunella , which  rises  just  above  the 
root  of  the  nail,  and  is  esteemed  so  great  a 
beauty,  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  down  the 
skin  which  constantly  tends  to  encroach  upon 
it.  This  should  be  done  with  a blunt  ivory 
instrument,  with  which  the  growth  should  be 
pushed  away  but  never  cut.  Soap  and  the  fin- 
ger-brush are  all  that  are  necessary  for  clean- 
ing and  polishing  the  nails.  People  often  find 
it  almost  impossible  to  remove  the  dirt  which 
gathers  so  easily.  Thi6  is  generally  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  smoothness  of  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  nail  has  been  roughened  by  some 
harsh  instrument,  leaving  irregularities  which 
firmly  retain  filth  of  all  kinds.  Care  must  be 
also  taken  to  avbid  separating  the  nail  from  the 
flesh,  which  is  often  done  by  inserting  knives 
between  them  for  the  sake  of  cleanliness.  Some 
persons  are  in  the  habit  of  cleaning  their  nails 
with  a bit  of  lemon.  This  effectually  answers 
the  purpose  as  far  as  the  extremities  are  con- 
cerned ; but  it  is  impossible  to  keep  the  juice 
from  touching  the  surface,  the  transparency  of 
which  it,  like  all  acids,  destroys,  and  will,  more- 
over, if  it  reaches  the  skin  below  the  lundlat 
shrink  and  shrivel  it. 

The  habit  of  biting  the  nails  is  as  ugly  as  it  is 
fatal  to  them.  They  become  excessively  brittle 
in  consequence,  not  being  allowed  time  to  ac- 
quire their  natural  toughness ; and,  moreover, 
the  ends  of  the  fingers  being  unsupported  turn 
over,  forming  an  ugly  rim  of  hard  flesh  which 
finally  prevents  the  regular  growth  of  the  nail. 
When  this  deformity  is  once  established  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  remedy  it.  The  best  plan 
is,  with  the  abandonment  of  the  frightful  habit 
of  biting  the  nails,  to  press  down  the  fleshy  ex- 
crescence with  sticking  plaster  and  bandages. 
The  surest  preventive  of  what  we  term  hang- 
nails and  the  French  envies  is  habitually  to 
keep  down  the  growth  of  skin  at  the  base  of 
the  nails.  They  should  never  be  torn  away  or 
bitten  off,  but  cut  with  a pair  of  sharp  scissors. 
When  much  inflamed,  as  they  sometimes  are, 
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it  becomes  necessary  to  apply  a poultice  or  some 
diachylum  plaster.  All  hard,  irritating,  and  cor- 
rosive substances  must  be  kept  from  the  hands, 
and  excessive  cold  avoided.  The  rose  tint  es- 
sential to  beauty  of  the  nail  comes  from  the 
transparency  of  its  substance  through  which  is 
transmitted  the  color  of  the  flesh.  This  de- 
pends much,  however,  upon  the  health  of  the 
person. 

The  skin  of  the  hands,  which  should  be  soft, 
smooth,  and  flexible,  is  sometimes  hard  and 
rough.  This  condition  is  not  only  common 
among  persons  who  are  daily  engaged  in  work, 
which  exposes  them  to  the  contact  of  irritating 
substances,  but  is  not  unusual  with  women  of 
leisure.  Some  seem  to  have  a particular  tend- 
ency to  a dryness  of  the  skin,  which  on  the  least 
exposure  to  changes  of  temperature,  or  any 
cause  of  irritation,  however  slight,  becomes 
roughened.  Such  should  keep  their  hands 
almost  constantly  gloved,  and  wash  them  al- 
ways, but  not  too  often,  with  lukewarm  water 
and  fine  soap,  to  which  may  be  added  a little 
bran,  or  what  the  French  call  pdte  d'amandes . 
A little  cold  cream  before  going  to  bed  is  a 
common  and  useful  application.  The  wearing 
of  a pair  of  cosmetic  gloves  is  found  by  the 
Parisian  dames  .very  favorable  to  blanching 
and  refining  the  hands.  They  may  be  thus 
prepared : 

Yolks  of  fresh  eggs 9. 

Oil  of  sweet  almonds 9 tea-spoonfuls. 

Rose-water 1 ounce. 

Tincture  of  benzoin 86  drops. 

Beat  the  eggs  first  with  the  oil,  then  add  the 
rose-water  and  tincture.  Besmear  the  inside 
of  a pair  of  kid  gloves  with  tl^  mixture,  and 
wear  them  all  night. 

The  hands  are  frequently  chapped,  and  such 
gashes  and  fissures  formed  as  to  become  not 
only  frightful  in  appearance,  but  excessively 
painful.  Care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  the  cold. 
The  hands  should  be  not  too  often  washed,  and 
always  thoroughly  dried.  The  best  remedy  is 

a little  cold  cream.  * Professional  performers 
on  the  piano,  and  young  girls  learning  to  play 
it,  are  sometimes  affected  by  an  excessive  ten- 
derness of  the  ends  of  the  fingers,  the  skin  of 
which  becomes  finally  rough  and  painfully 
chapped.  The  best  application  fe  this  : 


Tincture  of  aloes 40  drops. 

Glyceriue 1 ounce. 


It  should  be  applied  to  the  tips  of  the  fingers 
with  a camers-hair  brush  on  going  to  bed,  and 
gloves  worn. 

The  veins  on  the  back  of  the  hand  are  some- 
times too  large  and 'noticeable  for  good  looks. 
However  well  made  the  hands  may  be,  they 
can  not  appear  beautiful  if  prominently  veined. 
This  generally  arises  from  some  peculiarity  in 
the  organization  of  the  vessels,  and  can  not  be 
entirely  removed.  Much  can  be  done,  how- 
ever, toward  lessening  this  natural  defect  by  a 
few  simple  precautions.  The  hands  must  not 
be  washed  in  very  hot  water,  or  allowed  to 
hang  down,  as  tne  blood  will  thus  fill  and 


stretch  the  veins.  Care  also  must  be  taken  to 
avoid  all  compression  of  the  arm  and  wrist  by 
tight  arm-holes  and  sleeves.  A close-fitting 
glove,  however,  may  be  worn  with  advantage. 

Chilblains  not  unfrequently  attack  the  hands 
as  well  as  the  feet  of  children,  and  leave  after 
them  ugly  scars  of  the  skin  and  a disfigurement 
of  the  nails.  Nothing  is  so*fatal,  in  fact,  to  the 
beauty  of  the  fingers.  Here  is  a balm  which  is 
strongly  commended : • 


Essence  of  turpentine 1 scruple. 

Olive  oil 2)4  scruples. 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid IS  drops. . 


There  have  been  a thousand  or  more  reme- 
dies proposed  for  those  ugly  excrescences  known 
as  warts.  Those  which  are  so  common  among 
children  generally  disappear  with  their  growth. 
They  can  be  removed  by  tying  tightly  about 
their  base  a silken  thread,  and  thus  strangling 
them ; by  cutting  with  a knife,  taking  care  to 
touch  the  bleeding  surface  with  a little  nitrate 
of  silver ; or  by  caustics.  The  best  of  these  is 
the  pure  acetic  acid,  with  which  the  wart  should 
be ‘lightly  touched  morning  and  night,  taking 
care  that  the  application  does  not  extend  to  the 
surrounding  skin.  A little  wax  spread  about 
the  base,  or  a bit  of  sticking  plaster  with  a hole 
cut  in  it,  and  passed  over  the  top  of  the  wart,  is 
a convenient  means  of  protection  to  the  neigh- 
boring parts. 

Many  young  girls,  and  even  women,  are  much 
inconvenienced  and  annoyed  by  an  excessive 
sweating  of  the  hands.  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
see  such  continually  occupied  with  soaking  up, 
by  means  of  their  cambric  handkerchiefs,  the 
moisture  of  their  dripping  palms.  This  un- 
ceasing exudation  is  more  or  less  constitution- 
al, and  is  to  be  cured  only  by  remedies  applied* 
to  the  body  generally,  such  as  tonic  medicines, 
generous  living,  regular  exercise,  particularly 
riding  on  horseback,  and  sea-bathing.  The 
best  of  all  local  applications  is  powdered  starch. 
Mental  causes  have  great  influence,  and  particu- 
larly depressing  emotions  of  ail  kinds.  These, 
therefore,  should  be  avoided,  if  possible,  and 
the  nerves  fortified  by  n proper  moral  regimen. 

The  distinguishing  beauty  of  a woman’s 
thighs  i9  their  fullness,  lustre,  and  the  gentle 
curves  of  their  lines.  They  should  be  firm, 
massive,  and,  when  in  a standing  posture, 
should  touch  each  other  lightly  above.  “ Les 
reliefs  qui  les  surmontent  en  arriere , on  if  says  a 
French  writer,  with  a nicety  of  expression  not 
easily  translated  into  English,  “wi  genre  de 
beauts  qu'il  serait  difficile  dt  decrire , ct  qui  parait 
consister  dans  le  passage  agr€able  que  ces  ren- 
flements  etablissent  mire  les  torses  eH ks  membres . 
La  s<k  her  esse  ou  t cxagtralion  sont  les  defauts 
ordinaires  de  ces  parties .”  These  are  to  be 
remedied  by  such  diet  and  regimen  as  affect 
the  fatness  or  thinness  of  the  person.  An  un- 
due prominence  of  these  parts  is  often  caused 
by  an  excessive  tightening  of  the  waist.  • 

The  legs,  to  be  beautiful,  must  be  long,  round, 
plump,  and  white.  They  should  gradually  ta- 
per toward  the  foot,  but  not  so  much  os  to  term- 
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inate  too  meagerly.  The  calf  should  be  full, 
enlarging  by  gentle  degrees  from  the  knee  above 
and  ankle  below.  The  Parisian  dames,  who 
are  famous  for  the  full  development  of  the  calves 
of  their  legs,  which  they  are  so  proud  and  ready 
to  display,  are  indebted  for  them,  it  is  said,  to 
something  which  has  no  beauty  in  itself,  though 
it  appears  to  be  the  cause  of  it.  This  is  the 
dirt  of  the  streets  of  Paris,  to  avoid  which 
the  French  woman  lifts  her  robe  to  a height, 
and  poises  herself  upon  her  toes  with  an  agility 
unknown  to  the  modest  and  graceful  of  other 
lands.*  This  mode  of  stepping  brings  into  pow- 
erful action  the  muscles  of  the  leg,  and  thus  ex- 
pands the  contour  of  the  calf.  The  same  effect 
is  produced  by  the  same  cause  in  the  figurantes 
of  the  Opera.  The  ankles,  however,  are  fre- 
quently enlarged  in  the  course  of  the  process ; 
and  thus  most  dancing  girls  have  them  coarse 
and  swollen.  The  joint  of  the  knee  is  never 
prominent  in  a well-formed  thigh  and  leg. 

A perfect  foot  is  a great  rarity.  It  should 
be  of  a size  graduated  to  the  height  of  the  per- 
son, and  white,  well  arched,  and  firmly  planted. 
Such  a foot,  neither  too  large  nor  too  small,  but 
justly  proportioned  to  the  stature  it  supports, 
with  a smooth  surface,  regularly  curved  outline, 
and  distinct  divisions,  is  now  only  to  be  seen  in 
art.  The  woman  of  ancient  Greece  possessed 
it,  for  the  sandal  she  wore  left  the  foot  unfet- 
tered and  gave  a free  development  to  its  natu- 
ral grace  and  proportions.  The  boot  and  shoe 
of  our  day,  with  the  prevalent  notion  that  every 
thing  must  be  sacrificed  to  smallness,  have 
squeezed  the  foot  into  an  ill-shapen  and  indis- 
tinct mass,  where  it  is  impossible  almost  to  rec- 
ognize its  parts,  and  especially  the  toes,  in  the 
. individuality  and  completeness  of  their  original 
forms.  In  all  antique  statues  the  second  toe  is 
observed  to  be  longer  and  more  salient  than  the 
others.  This  was  undoubtedly  the  original  form 
of  nature,  but  it  is  seldom  if  ever  seen  in  the 
modem  foot,  the  shape  of  which  has  been  so 
greatly  perverted  by  the  £hoe.  As  our  coarse 
climate  and  fastidious  delicacy  forbid  the  san- 
dal, and  render  the  boot  and  ^shoe  necessary, 
care  should  be  taken  to  adapt  them  as  perfectly 
as  possible  to  the  natural  conformation  of  the 
feet.  They  should  be  long  and  wide  enough  to 
admit  of  a free  play  of  the  toes.  The  space  be- 
tween the  heel  and  beginning  of  the  sole  of  the 
shoe  should  be  firm  and  of  the  same  curve  as 
the  natural  arch  of  the  foot.  A boot  or  high 
shoe  should  be  preferred  to  a low  one  or  a slip- 
per, for  it  protects  the  foot  better,  prevents  the 
tendency  to  swelling,  supports  the  lower  part  of 
the  leg,  apl  is  favorable  to  the  walk  and  atti- 
tude. “ The  female  shoe  or  boot  now  in  vogue 
is,  in  some  respects,**  says  a sharp  critic  in  Hor- 
per’s  Bazar  of  the  shortcomings  of  fashion, 
“ very  faulty.  It  has  but  one  good  quality,  the 
square  or  broadly-rounded  tip,  which  is  conform- 
able to  the  natural  shape  of  the  end  of  the  foot ; 
and  if  not  made,  as  it  generally  is,  too  tight, 
would  be  favorable  to  the  free  action  so  essen- 
tial to  the  ease  and  beauty  of  the  toes.  The 


arch  of  the  shoe  is  too  high,  and,  by  pressing 
strongly  upward,  weakens  and  distorts  that  of 
the  foot.  This  defect  is  increased  by  an  inor- 
dinately high  and  narrow  heel,  which  is,  more- 
over, brought  too  far  forward,  with  the  view  of 
giving  an  artificial  appearance  of  shortness  to 
the  extremity.  This  position  of  the  heel  to- 
ward the  centre  of  the  foot  has  the  same  effect 
as  if  the  buttresses  of  an  architectural  arch  were 
removed  from  the  end  to  its  middle.  *It  takes 
away  the  strength  of  its  natural  prop  and  makes 
it  a weakness. 

“ The  natural  arch  of  the  foot  is  a distinctive 
mark  of  what  wc  are  pleased  to  call  ourselves — 
a superior  race.  The  African  has  scarcely  any 
arch  at  all,  and  * wid  de  hollow  of  his  foot  he 
makes  a hole  in  de  ground’  of  the  Ethiopian 
song  is  hardly  an  exaggerated  description  of 
the  negro’s  peculiar  structure.  Fashion,  with 
its  usual  tendency  to  exaggerate  natural  beauty, 
adopts  the  high  and  forward  heel  with  the  view 
of  heightening  the  instep,  or  increasing  the  arch 
of  the  foot  which  is  so  much  coveted.  This  at- 
tempt to  force  a grace  beyond  the  intention  of 
nature  is  followed  by  the  usual  result  of  distor- 
tion and  disease.  The  high  and  misplaced  heel, 
and  the  other  vices  of  construction  of  the  fash- 
ionable shoe  or  boot  in  vogue,  force  the  toes 
forward,  constrict  them  violently,  and  not  only 
deform  the  foot  but  torture  it  with  various  pain- 
ful affections. 

“ The  growing  of  the  nail  to  the  flesh  of  the 
toe  is  one  of  the  common  results  of  wearing  a 
fashionable  or  ill-made  shoe.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  painful  of  affections.  In  its  earliest  6tage 
it  can  be  easily  remedied  by  paring  the  nail  al- 
ways in  the  ceptre  of  its  free  end,  without  touch- 
ing the  angles,  until  it  becomes  of  a semi-lunar 
shape,  with  its  concave  looking  outward.  The 
tight  and  high-heeled  shoe,  however,  must  be 
at  the  same  time  abandoned.  If  the  disease  is 
too  severe  for  this  simple  remedy  recourse  must 
be  had  to  the  surgeon,  who  will  remove  it  by 
an  operation  which  is  considered,  though  not 
dangerous,  the  roost  painful  of  his  art.  He 
will  pass  with  all  his  force  the  sharpest  blade 
of  his  scissors  between  the  nail  and  the  flesh  of 
the  toe  down  to  the  very  quick,  and  having  sev- 
ered it  in  two,  will,  with  strong  pincers,  wTench 
out  each  hatf.  from  the  ulcerated  flesh  in  which 
it  is  embedded.  Before  the  discovery  of  chloro- 
form it  was  customary  for  the  surgeon  to  tight- 
en with  all  his  might  a bandage  about  the  root 
of  the  toe,  in  order  to  deaden  somewhat  the  ex- 
cessive torture  of  this  operation. 

“ The  corn  and  bunion  come  from  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  natural  papilla;  which  exist  every 
where  in  the  skin,  and  the  thickening  and  hard- 
ening of  the  integument  which  surrounds  and 
covers  them.  They  are  produced  solely  by  ill- 
fitting  shoes.  They  can  be  easily  relieved  by 
cutting,  but  can  only  be  effectually  got  rid  of 
by  the  removal  of  the  cause.  A corn  or  bun- 
ion should  be  dug  out  in  the  centre,  and  never 
pared  on  the  edges.  The  professional  pedicure 
always  operates  in  this  way ; but  with  a shrewd, 
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though  dishonest,  compliance  with  vulgar  error, 
he  pretends  to  take  out  a root  which  does  not  ex- 
ist, notwithstanding  that  he  often  exhibits  one 
in  the  form  of  a hog's  bristle,  which  he  has  ever 
ready  at  hand  to  confirm  the  public  credulity. 

“Next  to  the  knife — which  is  dangerous  in  a 
clumsy  hand — the  best  remedy  is  the  applica- 
tion, by  means  of  adhesive  plaster,  of  a piece  of 
wash-leather,  or  amadou — or  spunk,  as  it  is  com- 
monly called — cut  so  as  to  cover  the  whole  corn, 
and  pierced  in  the  centre  with  a hole  corre- 
sponding to  the  size  of  its  summit.  This  dif- 
fuses the  pressure,  and  removes  the  particular 
friction  which  has  created  the  excrescence.” 

The  blisters  which  usually  form  on  the  feet 
after  a long  and  fatiguing  walk  should  be  open- 
ed with  a needle,  and  all  the  fluid  allowed  to 
escape,  but  the  skin  which  contains  it  ought 
* never  to  be  removed.  The  application  of  a lit- 
tle cold  cream  and  rest  will  be  all  the  addition- 
al treatment  required.  The  best  remedies  for 
chilblains  are  cold  water,  snow,  wine,  brandy, 
hartshorn  and  oil,  Cologne,  lavender,  rubbed 
daily  on  the  affected  parts,  provided  they  are 
not  yet  broken  into  sores  or  ulcers.  An  oint- 
ment thus  made  is  considered  excellent : 


Wh!  te  precipitate 6 grains. 

Chloroform 20  drops. 

Cold  cream 1 ounce. 


When  the  chilblain  is  very  painful,  and  there 
is  a good  deal  of  swelling,  a poultice  of  elder  or 
camomile  flowers  will  be  useful,  followed  by  a 
little  simple  ointment  and  laudanum. 

The  foot  is  liable  to  a troublesome  exudation 
between  the  toes,  accompanied  often  by  red- 
ness, itching,  and  inflammation.  The  best  pre- 
ventive of  this,  annoyance  is,  in  addition  to 
cleanliness,  the  application  of  a lotion  of  diluted 
Cologne  or  lavender  water,  and  a bit  of  fine  lin- 
en between  the  toes.  It  may  be  necessary  some- 
times to  nse  this  ointment : 


Carbonate  of  lead 18  grains. 

Cold  cream 1 ounce. 

. Essenee  of  tag gamot 10  drops. 


W Mix. 

The  feet,  like  the  hands,  are  not  seldom  af- 
fected with  an  excessive  sweating,  which  more- 
over has  the  additional  inconvenience  of  being 
almost  always  of  an  insufferable  odor.  If  this 
were  only  the  result  of  a neglect  of  cleanliness 
it  conld  easily  be  remedied  by  that  attention  to 
the  toilet  obligatory  upon  every  decent  person. 
It,  however,  unfortunately  is  often  a constitu- 
tional infirmity  which,  although  it  can  be  di- 
minished by  a minute  attention  to  cleanliness, 
can  not  be  entirely  removed.  It  must  there- 
fore be  masked.  . The  best  applications  for  this 
purpose  are  lotions  made  of  infusions  of  sage, 
thyme,  or  rosemary;  but  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  repeat  them  too  often  lest  the  skin  should 
become  finally  macerated  by  constant  wetting, 
and  rendered  more  favorable  to  the  secretion 
of  this  nauseous  perspiration.  One  applica- 
tion morning  and  night  will  be  sufficient. 
After  each  the  feet  must  be  well  dried,  and 
rubbed  with  powdered  starch  or  orris  root.  I 


It  is  a good  plan  to  dust  the  inside  of  the 
stocking  with  this : 

Starch  powder 16  ounces. 

Orris-root  powder 4 ounces. 

Camphor 2#  drachms. 

A certain  plumpness  is  essential  to  the  beau- 
ty of  the  female  form ; bat  its  excess  is  not  con- 
sidered with  ns,  at  least,  as  an  addition  to  the 
charms  of  woman.  Africa  alone,  of  all  nations 
— though  Turkey  has  a leaning  that  way — sets 
up  fatness  as  a standard  of  beauty.  Cuffey  ex- 
pands female  loveliness  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  embrace  of  any  ordinary  mortal,  lards  it 
with  layers  of  fat,  like  a plump  partridge  pre- 
pared for  the  spit,  and  feasts  his  dainty  imag- 
ination upon  the  oleaginous  charms  of  female 
blubber.  The  Hottentot  Venus  suckled  her 
young  over  her  shoulder,  and  carried  the  rest 
of  her  family  upon  her  natural  bustle.  It  is 
not  often  that  our  women,  who  are  generally  too 
nimble  in  mind  and  body  for  its  accumulation, 
complain  of  fat.  Some  people,  however,  have 
a great  tendency  to  it.  This  is  often  heredit- 
ary, and  shows  itself  in  childhood.  There  are 
certain  circumstances,  moreover,  which  greatly 
faror  the  development  of  fatness,  whether  orig- 
inal or  acquired.  Such  are  a sedentary  life, 
habits  of  indulgence,  want  of  light,  frequent  and 
prolonged  slumber,  and  physical  and  moral  in- 
dolence. A life  of  wantonness  and  idleness  is 
said  to  be  the  cause  of  the  plumpness  of  the 
women  of  the  East,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  have  the  same  effect  upon  those 
of  the  West. 

The  food,  however,  has  more  influence  than 
any  thing  else  upon  the  plumpness  of  the  body, 
and  the  effect  of  quality  is  greater  than  that  of 
quantity.  Bread,  butter,  milk,  sugar,  potatoes, 
bee^,  and  all  spirituous  liquors  are  particularly 
fattening.  The  women  of  Senegal  expand  to 
an  extraordinary  degree  of  plenitude,  in  the 
course  of  a few  months  only,  by  gorging  them- 
selves with  fresh  dates.  Any  woman  who  is 
troubled  with  a superfluity  of  fat  aud  wishes  to 
get  rid  of  it,  can  succeed  by  persevering  in  a 
certain  diet  and  regimen.  She  must  live  in  a 
warm  and  dry  climate,  avoid  those  articles  of 
diet  which  are  especially  fat-producing  and  eat 
those  which  are  not,  with  a plentiful  supply  of 
acids,  lead  an  active  life  with  brisk  exercise 
both  of  body  and  mind,  lie  on  a hard  bed  and 
never  remain  on  it  long.  To  these  may  be  add- 
ed with  advantage  frequent  rubbing  of  the  body 
with  a rough  towel  or  brush,  an  occasional  lax- 
ative, alkaline,  sea,  and  vapor  baths,  with  sham- 
pooing or  kneading  of  the  flesh.  Iodine  has 
been  occasionally  given  and  found  useful.  Ban- 
ting, an  Englishman,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six 
years  reduced  himself  from  two  hundred  and 
two  pounds  (202  lbs.)  to  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
six  (156  lbs.)  in  twenty  days,  by  the  following 
diet  and  regimen : For  breakfast,  4 or  5 ounces 
of  beef,  mntton,  kidneys,  bacon,  or  cold  meat 
of  any  kind,  with  the  exception  of  fresh  pork ; 
a large  cup  of  tea,  without  sugar  or  milk,  a 
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small  biscuit,  or  an  ounce  weight  of  toast.  For 
dinner,  5 or  6 ounces  of  fish  (no  salmon)  or 
meat  (no  fresh  pork) ; all  kinds  of  vegetables 
except  potatoes ; an  ounce  of  toast,  the  fruit  but 
not  the  paste  of  a tart,  poultry,  game,  two  or 
three  glasses  of  good  claret,  sherry,  or  Madeira, 
but  no  Champagne,  port-wine,  or  beer.  For 
tea,  2 or  3 ounces  of  fruit,  about  an  ounce  of 
toast,  and  a cup  of  tea  without  sugar  or  milk. 
For  supper,  3 or  4 ounces  of  6uch  meat  or  fish 
as  at  dinner,  with  one  or  two  glasses  of  claret. 
Before  going  to  bed,  if  required,  a glass  of  claret 
or  sherry.  This  plan  of  Banting  has  been  tried 
again  and  again  with  advantage  and  without 
the  least  unfavorable  accident. 

If  there  are  some  persons  who  are  anxious 
to  get  rid  of  fat,  there  are  many  more,  partic- 
ularly in  our  country,  who  are  desirous  of  ac- 
quiring it.  Thinness  is  by  no  means  the  sign 
of  a bad  constitution.  On  the  contrary,  it  oft- 
en belongs  to  the  most  vigorous  of  our  race. 
There  are,  moreover,  some  charming  women, 
who,  though  endowed  with  every  other  person- 
al attraction,  are  destitute  of  that  fullness  es- 
sential to  the  perfection  of  the  female  form. 
Such,  instead  of  grieving  over  an  otganic  de- 
fect, and  resorting  to  useless  and  often  injuri- 
ous means  to  remedy  it,  should  console  them- 
selves with  their  natural  fineness  of  structure, 
lightness  of  movement,  and  the  .use  of  such 
resources  as  are  furnished  by  a skillful  toilet. 
A regular  life,  great  moderation  in  pleasure, 
the  avoiding  of  all  social  and  other  dissipation, 
moderate  exercise,  light  occupation*,  freedom 
from  nervous  excitement,  plenty  of  sleep,  and 
a tranquil  and  contented  spirit,  will  tend  to 
give  flesh  to  the  most  meagre.  To  these  must 
be  added  a generous  diet  of  meat,  vegetables, 
farinaceous  food  of  all  kinds,  and  a moderate 
quantity  of  beer  or  wine.  Fresh  milk  taken 
early  in  the  morning  is  said  to  have  a very  fat- 
tening effect,  and  frequent  warm  baths,  either 
simple  or  emollient,  are  indispensable. 

Dr.  Cazenave  says  that  there  is  nothing  more 
likely  to  produce  excessive  thinness  than  im- 


moderate love,  and  especially  jealousy.  Saint 
Augustine,  as  quoted  by  Fdndlon,  in  his  treat- 
ise on  the  education  of  girls,  says:  “I  have 
seen  a baby  in  arms  jealous ; it  could  not  pro- 
nounce a single  word,  fcnd  already  regarded 
with  a pale  face  and  angry  eyes  another  infant 
who  was  being  suckled  at  the  same  time  with 
it.”  This  infantile  jealousy  is  said  to  be  a not 
uncommon  cause  of  the  wasting  away  of  the 
youngest  children.  Care,  therefore,  should  be 
taken  to  avoid  exciting  this  pernicious  passion 
by  a just  distribution  of  care  and  caress  among 
brothers  and  sisters. 

The  beauty  of  woman  depends  greatly,  after 
all,  upon  her  bearing  and  address.  The  most 
perfect  face  and  form,  if  deficient  in  expression 
and  grace,  will  fail  to  attract,  while  irregular 
features  and  a disproportioned  body  are  not  sel- 
dom endowed  with  the  most  winning  power.  * 
Our  American  women,  with  all  their  acknowl- 
edged attractions,  do  not  reach  the  very  high- 
est standard  of  beauty  as  often  as  they  might 
for  want  of  due  attention  to  their  expression, 
attitude,  and*  walk.  They  are  ordinarily  too 
brisk ; and  this  is  no  less  true  of  the  muscular 
action  of  their  faces  than  of  their  forms.  Hence 
results  a jerkiness,  if  we  may  use  the  word,  which 
is  fatal  to  that  calm  and  almost  languid  flow  of 
movement  essential  to  female  grace.  The  Greek 
women  of  antiquity,  who  were  very  studious  of 
their  attitudes  and  actions,  thought  a hurried 
and  sudden  step  a certain  sign  of  rusticity.  La 
Bruyfere  says  a fool  never  comes  in  or  goes  out 
of  a room,  sits  dow  n or  rises  up,  or  stands  upon 
his  legs  like  a person  of  sense.  A habit  of 
walking  stiffly  frequently  comes  from  wearing 
excessively  tight  dresses,  particularly  in  youth ; 
and  a very  ugly  way  of  stepping  heavily  is  gen- 
erally produced  in  children  by  their  muses  nnd 
other  grown  people  not  adapting  their  walk  to 
theirs.  A certain  relaxation,  as  it  w’ej'e,  or 
abandon , as  the  French  say,  in  each  attitude, 
and  a graceful  suppleness  in  every  movement, 
greatly  increase  the  intensitu>f  female  seduc- 
tiveness. ^ 


UNANSWERED. 

IIow  sad  and  awful  it  must  be  for  God  to  listen, 
Sitting  in  white  calms  upon  His  shining  throne. 
To  all  the  ceaseless  and  unanswerable  prayings, 
Beseeching  blindly  for  the  good  unknown — 

The  importunate  pleadings  of  strong  souls  in  pain, 
Yearning  for  what  they  never  can  attain: 

To  answer  with  a blank  and  wordless  silence 
The  passionate  longings  of  the  heart’s  desire 
Over  some  dear  one,  on  whose  brow  His  finger 
The  awful  sign  hath  written — “Come  up  higher!” 
To  listen,  answering  not,  yet  know  one  breath, 

One  look,  >vould  stay  the  chariot  wheels  of  Death. 

God  is  not  deaf : the  cry  of  eveiy  human  creature 
That  out  of  doubt  and  darkness  calls  to  Him — 
The  infinite,  sad  chorus  of  appeal  He  hearetb, 
Between  the  hymning  of  the  cherubim; 

Amid  the  music  of  the  swinging  spheres 
The  lowliest  breathing  of  Ilis  name  He  hears. 
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THE  WOMAN'S  KINGDOM : 

A LOVE  BXOHY. 

mti  tvrww  of  « john  balwaX  gentleman;* 

V- .^  . : ••og  Jl  iV'-*v**'b;-  frurio!  half  bout  when  bis  wife 

^ feed  life  imaging  an  it  thread 
'•'.'  \~  Y fell  VVHhi'i};  u»  be  u m't  father  w mv  poor 


Many  a tim£,  when  nobody  saw  dfetfYDf. 
$tt<fman  would  creep 

n gvtfve  ttnider  ai5  if  he  An 

the  utture— his  «cd  hift  ^iWiz  ^ wnh  mftjifre 

Vanity,  yet  without  dfetoC  More  sntl’iy  whe 
iHud  Edna  in\w*‘rltOy  things*,  end  hot  hnyitig  — 
uo.)  bus — Hin?  imt  urai  msimct  i>»r  ehddwm 
•*.  Jfr-  h .ittta , kc.fi.  n pure  joy*  and,  at  .first, 

mg  vise.:.  yet  if  wju  choir  that  'he  too  w*v.- 
.fry  if.  -.tig;  tti  ?nL»>  up  the  eonmim  burden  of  pfc- 
jig ■.  jioi h its  pleabamnoss  and 
aifr  ; ami  so  wu*  likely  To  become  worthy— 

' A koW'  T&W ‘j$$k  httitig  • (y  father; ; 

tier  sistar^  feUefyr 
.> t-  atl>  She  ibrnigh t f toe  htdiy  wobbl  tie  a great 
iT-eible  and  a great  fexpen^e,  wH^n  they  had' 

> enough  already  . She  wondered  how  j*eo- 
. : could  be  so  foojish  a*  to  marry  unlei^t  they 
i every  thing  nice  and  wnvfortable  aWit 
liicm— as  was  far  from  the  case  hero,  especial 
ly  of  late,  when  don  hie  work  had  fallen  upon 
pofrr  LeUy’s  elegant  ^boulders.  She  bad  in  pipe 
than  once  declared  that  i?  ever  a baby  was  bom 
she  would  look  out  fur  a sifuation,  und  reUeyo 
her  brother^  in -law : from  the  burden  uf  her 
maintenance*  and  herself  from  the  alarming 
duties  of  a maiden  aunt.  But  Letty  always 
talked  of  things  much  oitencr  than  *he  did 
them  ; and  heside»—  Bm  tf  it*  iisfckav  Atiempt- 
ing  to  analyst*  her  motives  ; probably  for  the 
simple  reason  that  site  had  m tmtiyi&'&i  nXL 
As  she  said  one  day  to  Juli n^  wid:a4i 
icr  and  &priujg  had  kejit  coming:  and  geingy' 
sonicdmer  absenting  himwlf  for  WesW^v  their 
again  upp^rhe?#  $VmV  twomog  tti  k&  brothel 
house,  u*  m with  Edna  and  ,Leti:n  though  he 
paid  the  i»Ucf  iHi  parfvetthrr  attention — u What 
\Yul  ?t  iinit^r  whaye  ^ht?  wvntr  or  what  she  did  ? 
nobody  eared  about  h(rf— she  was  g.'  solitary 
creature,  iind  {hcrefore.  ^tute  free, n 

The  ev>fru%  ahe  to  this  pa- 

thetic aeruiment  .A  o' at  Betty  wa* ■%  very"  lovely 
object  uV  “behold * SliC  had  Uiken  The  baby  ; 'fur. 


.§I  • . . 

IT  was  in  snn^pjiiy  summer  wfeau^c— ^iike 
those  days  in  the  Isk*  of  Wight  when  she 
Wits  ikst  ttuimed,  that  Kilfe  Imby  cumc 

to  her.  The  evening  >hero  cuioq  H*  rhe  mil 
elm-tree  m their  litdu  bit  of  garde**,  u hlackbinl 
li W Sohchey’s  ilica^lo  took  a p h>g  abed e 
there,  and  sun*r>  ieoenffrg,  boon,  anvl  rngiit — his 
H cb tli C a s she 

lay,  a ^ ij;ipt*y  prisons. ” with  her  Ui'Si-horn  by 
her 'Eilfifl  never  fai a 
bbvekbird  « ymte  k'frlimjt  remexubcmig  that  time, 
:-h  \ !iA  nrnf*i>y  ;d  joy, 

f a Wit  it  ? a joy  common 

ever  ir^h  ro  the  queen  who 
^0^  iUr  ^ hr  the  r toiler  in 

A*  i t «>f  tifili  vvb“  brings  only  a new  claim ani 
for  the  mheriiahen  of  iabiar?  and  poverty.  Bin 
upon  neither;  do«}s  the  iifiknowu  fidutis  look 
Willi 1 <yjj£ry  ^v'e-rthc  ipi^eaftnt  is  all  in  ail  8a- 
It  Ipidon.:  jlcr  eldest  aon  was  bprd 

mnichn  considerable  jsicaituesis  of  meajis,  and 
y 'MiiJiittiik ; mother  idiido  li jm  ha  con rl y 

feby  cl  vhes,  nor  wehumed  bun  in  a grnnd 
tmr-i'.rv,  wuh  evow  device  of  h*m;wi<:  iove ; 
‘he  Only  took  him  in  her  arms  and  rejoiced  o\  vi 
him— Via:  the  ,U  dire  tv  women  rejoiced  of  old  — 
her  mau^iuld,  heir  gilt  from  tbn  Lin'd. 

And:  |V»‘ ill iam  ^tedrtian  — the  young  man 
tbrwivn  igtioraritly  hjid  tmtJdh kingly,  jis  iTjnst 
young  tu»hli  nreT  iiki?i the  mystery*  mid  reypfeir 
billty  of  fhthv.vrhodii— bow  did  he  leei  ?' 

WhetCYCr  bn  frit  be  v.;»id  l»uie  * he  w$&  mi 
in  the  ftithif  t»f  au  viug  mm  Ji— except  tfi  his  "wife 
Nor,  hi  drjjt,  did  h^  mke  vifty  mueh  notice  of 
tlie  Hipht  1 cn»mune  m whom  hi&  owm  lat^. 
so  fttti.udy  reproduced.  But  he  never  fur^>i. 
something  fepbated  to  hm>  bv  bis  fcister-iu-iiair 

vol  xxxvii.— No. 
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of  doing  of  evenings,  since  Edna’s  disappear- 
ance op  stairs. 

“ Dear  me,  Julius,  I should  think  you  were 
quite  tired  of  taking  my  likeness;  hut  Edna 
will  be  in  raptures  if  you  draw  the  baby/’ 

Julius  curled  his  satirical  lip — more  satirical 
and  less  sweet  than  it  once  was,  and  then  said, 
with  a certain  compunction,  “Oh,  very  well; 
I’d  do  much  to  please  Edna,  the  dearest  little 
woman  that  ever  was  bore.  How  she  puts  up 
with  a fellow  like  me  is  more  than  I can  tell. 
I think — that  night  I walked  our  street  with 
Will,  and  we  did  not  know  but  that  she  might 
slip  away  from  us  before  the  morning,  I would 
almost  have  given  my  life  for  poor  Edna’s.” 

The  voice  was  so  full  of  feeling,  that  Aunt 
Letty  opened  her  eyes  wide  to  stare  at  Unde 
Julius— -only  to  stare ; the  penetrating,  yet  lov- 
ing gleam  of  sympathy  was  not  in  those  large 
beautiful  orbs  of  hers. 

“ Not  that  my  life  would  have  been  much  of 
a gift,”  added  Julius.  “It  is  of  little  value  now 
to  mo  or  to  any  body.  Once,  perhaps,  and 
under  different  circumstances,  it  might  have 
been.” 

Letty  dropped  her  eyes.  It  was  the  first 


time  her  rejected  lover  had  made  any  refer- 
ence to  those  “circumstances,”  though  she  had 
sometimes  tried,  a little  coquettishly,  to  find  ont 
whether  he  remembered  them  or  not.  For  it 
was  provoking,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  that  he 
should  so  quickly  have  overcome  a passion 
which  he  had  vowed  would  be  eternal — that  he 
could  see  her — Letty — id  all  her  fascinations, 
weekly,  daily,  if  he  so  wished,  and  yet  be  as 
apparently  indifferent  to  her  as  he  was  to  the 
many  other  young  ladies  of  his  acquaintance, 
whom  he  was  always  talking  about  and  criti- 
cising, as  probably  he  criticised  her  to  them  in 
return.  The  idea  rather  vexed  Letty. 

She,  and  even  his  own  brother,  knew  little  of 
Julius's  life  beyond  what  they  saw  when  he  made 
his  erratic  appearances  and  disappearances. 
Now,  as  of  old,  nil  his  brother’s  friends  were 
his,  but  only  a small  proportion  of  his  friends 
were  also  his  brother’s.  Julius  cultivated  a 
class  of  intimacies  which  William  had  never 
cared  much  for,  and  now  cared  less — the  float- 
ing spin-drift  of  literary,  artistic,  and  semi- 
theatrical  society — clever  men,  and  not  bad 
men,  nt  least  nobody  much  knew  whether  they 
were  bad  or  good,  and  certainly  nobody  mucli 
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cared,  brains  being  of  far  greater  nse  and  at  a 
far  higher  premium  than  morals.  With  this 
set,  lounging  about  during  the  day,  and  meet- 
ing of  nights  at  various  well-known  symposia 
of  men — only  men,  and  not  their  wives,  even  if 
they  had  any — Julius  spent  much  of  his  time. 
But  he  never  brought  these  friends  to  his  broth- 
er’s house,  or,  indeed,  said  much  about  them, 
except  that  they  were  44  such  jolly  clever  fellows 
— so  excessively  amusing.” 

Amusement  was,  however,  not  his  whole  pur- 
suit. He  sometimes  took  vehement  fits  of  work, 
which  lasted  a day  or  two,  perhaps  a week  or 
two;  then  he  would  throw  up  his  picture,  in 
whatever  stage  it  was,  and  devote  himself  to 
every  form  of  ingenious  idling.  In  short,  he 
was  slowly  drifting  into  that  desultory,  useless 
existence,  grasping  at  every  thing  and  taking 
a firm  hold  of  nothing,  which,  without  any  act- 
ual vice,  is  the  very  opposite  of  that  calm,  pure 
life — laborious  and  full  of  labor’s  reward — which 
is  the  making  of  a real  man. 

And  its  effects  were*  already  beginning  to  be 
painfully  apparent.  Sallow  cheeks,  restless 
eyes,  hand  shaking  and  nervous;  brightening 
up  toward  night,  but  of  mornings,  as  he  con- 
fessed, utterly  good  for  nothing  except  to  lounge 
and  smoke,  or  lie  and  sleep  in  thankful  torpor 
— all  these  signs  foreboded  fatally  for  poor  Ju- 
lius. His  brother  began  to  doctor  him  for 
“dyspepsia;”  but  Edna,  less  learned,  yet  clear- 
er-eyed, detected  a something  more — a sickness 
of  the  soul,  far  sadder,  and  more  difficult  of  cure. 

He  who  had  no  one  to  think  of  but  himself, 
who  earned  a tolerable  livelihood  which  he 
spent  wholly  upon  himself,  was  beginning  to 
look  older  and  more  anxious  than  his  brother 
with  all  his  burdens. 

Now,  while  Letty  and  Julius  were  talking 
lightly  down  stairs,  in  Edna’s  room  overhead 
was  a grave  silence.  William,  coming  in  to 
spend  a quiet  hour  beside  his  wife’s  sofa,  had 
fallen  dead  asleep  through  sheer  weariness. 
And  Edna  was  watching  him  as  Letty  watched 
his  brother,  but  with,  oh  1 what  a different  sort 
of  gaze!  The  difference  which  always  had 
been,  and  would  be  to  the  last ; eyes  that  said 
honestly,  44 1 love  you;”  and  the  coquettish, 
down -dropped  glance  that  inquired  selfishly, 
44 1 wonder  how  much  you  love  me?” 

Women  are  often  attracted  by  their  opposites 
in  men,  and  perhaps  some  woman,  bright  and 
wise,  with  large  patience,  and  courage  enough 
to  sustain  both  herself  and  him,  might  have 
loved  deeply  and  understood  thoroughly  this 
Julius  Stedman.  But  Letty — beautiful  Letty 
— was  not  that  son  of  woman.  Therefore 
while  he  made  his  last  remark  about  his  life 
being  of  no  value  to  any  body,  she  only  sat  and 
looked  at  him. 

44  Yes,  mine  is  a wasted  life,  Letty.  I shall 
end  like  that  stranded  ship  on  the  Isle  of  Wight 
shore ; you  remember  it  ?” 

44  Nonsense,”  said  Letty,  blushing  a little. 
44  Or  if  it  is  so,  it  will  be  your  own  fault.  You 
artists  are  always  so  miserably  poor.” 


“Some  of  us  do  pretty  well  though,  if  we 
run  after  titled  patrons  and  high  society.  Or 
if  we  happen  to  be  especially  fascinating,  we 
marry  rich  wives,  and — ” 

44  Perhaps  that  is  what  you  are  thinking  of 
doing  ?”  interrupted  Letty,  with  some  acrimony. 

44  Indeed  it  struck  me  there  was  more  than  met 
the  eye  in  a hint  Mrs.  Marchmont  gave  me  to-  • 
day,  as  I dare  say  Mr.  Marchmont  has  given  to 
you.” 

44  What?”  asked  Julius,  eagerly. 

44  That,  if  you  liked  to  change  your  career, 
he  thought  so  well  of  you,  and  of  your  extreme 
cleverness  for  every  thing — business  included — 
that  he  would  take  you  into  their  house  at  once ; 
first  as  a clerk,  and  then  as  a partner.” 

44  4 Marchmont  and  Stedman,  indigo-plant- 
ers!’ How  grand  it  would  sound!  What  an 
enviable  position!”  said  Julius,  satirically; 
though  not  confessing  whether  or  not  the  news 
had  come  upon  him  for  the  first  time. 

44  Very  enviable  indeed,”  said  Letty,  gravely ; 

44  and  especially  with  Miss  Lily  Marchmont  to 
share  it.” 

Julius  winced,  but  turned  it  off  with  a laugh. 

4 4 Lily  Marchmont — poor  Lily ! A nice  creat- 
ure! if  she  were  only  a little  taller,  and  not 
quite  so  fat.” 

44  She  is  getting  as  thin  as  a shadow  now, 
at  any  rate,”  said  Letty,  in  much  annoyance. 

44  But  it  is  no  use  speaking  to  you,  or  trying 
to  get  any  thing  out  of  you,  Julius.  Indeed 
you’re  not  worth  thinking  about.” 

44 1 was  not  aware  you  ever  did  me  the  honor 
to  think  about  me  at  all.” 

“Oh  yes,”  returned  Letty,  with  an  air  of 
sweet  simplicity.  “Who  could  help  it  when 
you  are  always  here,  and  every  body  is  so  fond 
of  you,  and  makes  such  a fuss  over  you  ? Edna 
told  me  that  if  any  thing  had  happened  to  her, 
you  were  to  come  back  and  live  here  again. 

I was  to  tell  you  that  she  depended  upon  you 
to  take  care  of  and  comfort  William.” 

44  Poor  Edna— dear  Edna — to  fancy  I could 
comfort  any  body!  But  this  is  ridiculous!” 
added  he,  abruptly.  44  Here  are  Edna  and  Will, 
both  as  jolly  as  possible,  and  that  young  rascal 
besides,  to  carry  down  the  ugly  name  of  Sted- 
man to  remotest  ages.  Every  body  is  all  right 
— except  me — and  as  to  what  becomes  of  me, 
who  cares?  Not  a soul  in  this  mortal  world. 
But  I beg  your  pardon,  and  I am  wasting  your 
time.  Just  move  your  right  hand,  Letty, 
please.  No,  fingers  closer  together.  May  I 
place  them  ?” 

44  Yes,  only  don’t  wake  the  baby.” 

44  That  would  be  a catastrophe.” 

Julius  knelt  down,  and  with  hot  cheeks  and 
hands  that  trembled  visibly,  tried  to  arrange 
his  group  to  his  satisfaction.  Letty  bade  him 
44  take  care,”  and  leaned  her  other  hand  on  his 
shoulder,  carelessly  enough;  she  thought  no- 
thing of  it.  Besides,  was  he  not,  as  she  some- 
times called  him,  her  “half-brother-in-law ?” 

At  her  touch  the  young  man  looked  up— a 
look  no  woman  can  mistake : it  is  madness,  or 
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deliberate  badness,  if  she  does  mistake  it ; and 
then,  turning,  pressed  his  lips  on  her  arm — not 
tenderly,  not  reverently,  but  with  a passionate 
fierceness  that  was  less  a kiss  than  a wound. 

So  the  barrier  was  broken  down  between 
them,  and  Letty  knew — as  any  girl  of  common 
perception  must  have  known — that  the  indiffer- 
• ence  was  all  a sham,  that  her  discarded  lover 
was  just  as  desperately  in  love  with  her  as  ever. 

Was  she  glad  or  sorry?  She  really  could 
not  tell;  but  she  was  considerably  agitated. 
She  started  up,  regardless  of  the  baby,  and 
shook  down  angrily  her  lace  sleeve. 

“ Julius,  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  your- 
self.” 

“I  am  not.  You  used  to  let  me  kiss  you 
once.  Give  me  the  right  to  do  it  again.” 

And  he  came  nearer,  and  was  on  the  point 
of  carrying  out  what  he  threatened,  when  some 
instinct  of  gentlemanhood  made  him  pause. 
But  he  grasped  both  her  hands,  and  looked  in 
her  face,  half  mad  with  the  passion  that  was 
consuming  him.  No  sentimental  philandering 
— no  child’s  play,  or  silly  flirtation — but  a vio- 
lent passion,  the  first  he  ever  had,  and — would 
it  be  the  last  ? 

Some  women  might  have  hated  him  for  it, 
and  the  manner  he  showed  it — strong,  proud, 
reticent  women,  whose  love  must  be  given  as  a 
free  gift,  or  else  is  wholly  unattainable — but 
Letty  did  not  hate  him.  Indeed  she  rather 
liked  being  taken  by  storm  in  this  way. 

“Let  me  go,”  she  cried.  “See,  you  are 
waking  the  baby !”  Which  remorseless  infant 
now  set  up  a howl  loud  enough  to  fright  away 
all  the  lovers  in  Christendom. 

Julius  stopped  his  ears.  “Take  it  away — 
horrid  little  thing ! But  Letty,”  and  he  seized 
her  hands  again,  “you  must  come  back  to  me 
at  once,  for  I want  to  speak  to  you.  I shall 
wait  here  till  you  come  back  if  it  is  till  mid- 
night, or  next  morning.  So  you  had  better 
come.  Promise  you  will.” 

She  promised,  though  with  a very  dim  in- 
tention of  keeping  her  word.  In  truth,  all  she 
wanted  at  that  moment  was  to  get  rid  of  him — 
any  how,  in  any  way ; for  she  felt  rather  afraid 
of  him.  “ He  looked,”  she  afterward  confessed 
to  Edna,  “as  if  he  could  have  kissed  me,  or 
killed  me,  it  was  all  one,  and  didn’t  much  mat- 
ter which.” 

It  was  true.  Men — no  worse  men  than  Ju- 
lius— have  sometimes  killed  the  women  they 
were  in  love  with,  on  scarcely  more  provocation. 

But  when,  having  resigned  her  charge  to 
nurse,  Letty  ran  up  into  her  own  room,  she 
began  to  recover  herself.  There  wa9  a pleas- 
urable excitement  in  being  once  more  made 
love  to,  when  she  had  half  feared  such  a thing 
would  never  happen  again ; that  she  should 
have  to  sink  into  a drudge  and  a maiden  aunt, 
obliged  to  help  in  other  people’s  work,  and  con- 
template from  a distance  other  people’s  joys — a 
picture  not  too  attractive  in  the  eyes  of  Miss 
Letty  Kenderdine.  Now,  at  least,  she  could  be 
married  if  she  chose — it  was  entirely  her  own 


fault  if  she  were  not.  After  her  dull  life  in  her 
brother-in-law’s  house,  perhaps  unconsciously, 
the  spirit  of  the  old  song  ran  in  her  head — 

“Come  deaf,  or  come  blind,  or  come  cripple, 

O come,  ony  ane  of  ye  a* ! 

Better  be  married  to  something, 

Than  no  to  be  married  ava.” 

And  Julius  Stedman  was  not  a despisable 
“ something.”  He  had  youth,  good  looks,  good 
manners,  good  brains.  Every  body  admired 
him — so  did  Letty  too,  in  her  way.  And  then 
he  was  so  frantically  in  love  with  her. 

“Poor  fellow!”  she  thought,  as  she  stood 
arranging  her  hair  at  the  glass,  which  gave  back 
by  no  mean  8 a disagreeable  reflection.  “ Poor 
fellow ! I’m  sure  I could  have  liked  him  very 
much,  if  he  had  but  had  a little  more  money.” 

She  was  here  summoned  for  some  inevitable 
house  business,  which  she  got  through  absently 
— there  was  little  pleasure  in  keeping  other 
people’s  houses.  If  she  had  one  of  her  own 
now — really  pretty  and  comfortable — it  would 
be  quite  different.  And  slie  caught  herself  reck- 
oning, with  arithmetical  precision,  how  much  it 
would  be  possible  for  Julius  Stedman  to  earn 
per  annum,  supposing  he  painted  a picture  reg- 
ularly every  three  months,  as  of  course  he  might 
easily  do,  and  sold  it,  which  was  a little  more 
difficult. 

So  serious  a calculation  made  Letty  look  a 
little  grave — at  any  rate,  quiet — when  she  en- 
tered her  sister’s  room,  and  stood  watching  the 
group  there.  William,  shaken  from  his  sleepi- 
ness by  the  energetic  howling  of  his  little  son, 
had  resigned  himself  to  circumstances,  and  now 
sat  looking  very  tired  indeed,  but  exceedingly 
amused  and  contented,  watching  that  young 
hero  take  his  supper.  While  the  mother — the 
pafe,  bright-eyed,  smiling  mother  — but  God 
only  knows  what  is  in  the  hearts  of  mothers. 
It  wras  but  a poor  room,  plainly  furnished  too ; 
but  in  its  narrow  compass  it  rounded  the  whole 
circle  of  this  world’s  best  joys. 

“Come  here,  Letty,”  said  William,  kindly; 
“just  look  at  that  young  gentleman.  Isn’t  he 
enjoying  himself?  He  will  be  taking  a walk  in 
the  park,  and  giving  his  arm  to  his  Aunt  Letty, 
in  no  time.” 

Letty  laughed.  Perhaps  she  was  a little 
touched  by  the  happiness  before  her ; perhaps 
there  came  also  a little  of  the  sad  feeling  which 
must  come  to  the  best  and  most  unselfish  of  un- 
married women  at  times,  to  see  the  rest  of  the 
world  running  its  busy  race,  enjoying  daily  its 
natural  joys,  and  she  shut  out.  She,  Letty 
Kenderdine,  handsome  and  admired  as  she 
was,  or  had  been,  was  now  first  object  to  no 
one — except  that  poor  fellow  down  stairs. 

“ Letty  looks  as  grave  as  a judge,”  said  Edna, 
turning  a moment  from  her  sucking  child,  her 
little  blossom  of  Paradise,  to  the  common  world. 
“Is  any  thing  the  matter?” 

“Oh  no!”  answered  Letty,  with  a novel 
reticence,  and  blushing  extremfely.  “Only — 
When  is  William  coming  down  to  supper?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  said  William,  stretching 
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himself  oat  in  lazy  content,  and  regarding  ten- 
derly his  wife  and  son.  “ Tell  Julias — By- 
the-by,  is  he  here  still  ?” 

“I  think  so.” 

41  Tell  him  I wish  he  woald  get  his  supper 
without  minding  me.  If  he  had  been  up  near- 
ly every  night  for  a week,  and  had  a wife  and 
baby  on  his  mind  besides,  I am  sure  he  would 
excuse  me.  You’ll  take  care  of  him,  won’t 
you,  Letty?  See  that  he  is  comfortable,  and 
be  kind  to  him.  He  has  been  so  very  kind 
and  good  lately — poor  Julius  1” 

Letty  felt  that  fate  was  against  her.  To  ex- 
plain to  William — then  and  there — William, 
whom  she  was  always  a little  afraid  of — the 
reason  why  she  could  not  go  down  and  enter- 
tain his  brother  was  simply  impossible.  At 
least,  she  said  to  herself  that  it  was.  Besides, 
would  it  not  be  better  in  every  way,  would  save 
trouble  and  prevent  future  misunderstandings, 
that  she  should  just  hear  what  Julius  had  to 
say,  give  him  his  answer,  and  put  a stop  to  this 
nonsense  at  once?  For  it  must  be  put  a stop 
to— of  course  it  must.  And  then  she  would 
again  go  out  as  a governess;  and  who  knew 
what  might  happen  ? Some  wealthy,  sedate, 
respectable  widower — about  whose  circumstan- 
ces and  position  there  could  not  be  the  least 
doubt — who  would  not  expect  too  much,  and 
would  make  her  very  happy  and  comfortable. 
And  then  she  thought  of  Julius — how  handsome 
he  was,  and  how  wildly  in  love  with  her ; and 
Letty  sighed. 

She  took  as  long  a time  as  possible  to  order 
supper,  and  again  went  up  into  her  room  while 
it  was  being  laid,  to  give  to  her  dress  a few  last 
touches,  so  as  to  make  herself  look  as  well  as 
possible. 

Yet  it  would  be  unfair  to  human  nature  to 
declare  that  Letty  was  quite  composed,  quite 
cold-blooded.  As  she  looked  in  the  glass  at 
the  fair  face  which  was  already  beginning  to 
fade,  she  thought  of  Edna,  who  never  was 
pretty,  who  had  not  cared  whether  she  was 
pretty  or  not,  to  whom  growing  old  had  no  ter- 
rors ; for  was  she  not  wife  and  mother,  loved 
with  a love  that  was  at  once  strong  and  tender, 
protecting  and  adoring?  Letty ’s  heart  beat  a 
pulse  or  two  faster.  Yes,  such  a love  would 
be  “nice”  to  have.  Neither  solemn  nor  satis- 
fying, delicious  nor  desperate — merely  “nice.” 
But  of  course  it  could  not  be.  A year’s  expe- 
rience of  what  marriage  is — upon  a limited  in- 
come— had  given  Letty  a deeper  dread  than 
ever  of  poverty. 

“ Oh,  dear  me!”  thought  she,  “ why  are  some 
people  so  very  fortunate  and  others  so  very  un- 
fortunate— and  all  for  no  fault  of  their  own  ?” 
And  then  she  gave  the  final  brush  to  her  shin- 
ing hair,  and  went  down  to  “that  poor  fellow.” 

He  was  a poor  fellow.  He  was  mad — liter- 
ally mad — with  a passion  against  which  he  had 
struggled  as  much  as  was  in  his  nature  to  strug- 
gle, but  in  vain.  This  insanity — shall  we  anat- 
omize it?  I think  not  God  knows  what  an 
awful  thing  it  is ; and  some  women  know  it  too, 


and  have  witnessed  it,  as  Letty  did  now.  But 
seldom  the  best  or  highest  kind  of  women ; for 
the  lover  is  very  much  what  the  loved  one  makes 
him  to  be ; and  no  passion,  however  hopeless, 
which  has  not  been  needlessly  tortured  by  its 
object,  stung  with  coldness  one  day  and  lulled 
by  tenderness  the  next,  is  ever  likely  to  de- 
grade itself  by  groveling  in  the  dust — as,  his 
first  burst  of  impetuous  tyranny  over,  Julius 
groveled  this  night. 

“Oh,  have  pity  on  me,  Letty!”  he  cried, 
throwing  himself  before  her,  kissing  her  hands, 
her  feet,  the  very  hem  of  her  gown.  “ I have 
tried  all  these  months  to  forget  you,  to  live 
without  you,  and  I can  not  do  it.  If  you  will 
not  marry  me  I shall  go  to  utter  ruin.  For  I 
can  understand  now  how  men  drink  themselves 
to  death,  or  take  to  gambling,  or  buy  a pistol 
and — ” 

“Oh,  stop !”  exclaimed  Letty,  shuddering. 
u Please  do  not  talk  about  such  dreadful  things. 
You  are  very  cruel  to  frighten  me  so.” 

And  she  began  to  sob — real  honest  sobs  and 
tears.  They  drove  Julias  quite  beside  himself 
for  the  time  being. 

“ I frighten  you  ? Then  you  do  care  for  me  ? 
I’ll  make  you  care  for  me!” 

He  sprang  from  his  knees  and  clutched  her — 
a clutch  rather  than  a clasp — tight  in  his  em- 
brace, and  kissed  her  innumerable  times. 

**  Julius,  for  shame!”  was  all  she  said,  still 
sobbing  angrily,  like  a child. 

He  released  her  at  once. 

“ You  are  right.  I am  ashamed  of  myself. 
I have  acted  more  like  a brute  than  a gentle- 
man. Shall  I go  away,  and  never  enter  your 
presence  more  ?” 

“ I — I don’t  quite  see  the  necessity  of  that,” 
said  Letty,  half  smiling. 

And  then  the  poor  frantic  fellow  snatched 
her  to  his  arms  once  more,  and  vowed  that  if 
she  would  only  say  to  him  one  loving  word, 
neither  heaven  nor  hell  should  prevent  his 
marrying  her. 

“But,”  said  Letty,  when  she  had  suffered 
him  to  calm  down  a little,  and  had  taken  a 
brief  opportunity  to  arrange  her  hair,  and  seat 
herself  in  her  proper  place  at  table,  in  case  any 
body  should  come  in,  “ what  in  the  wide  world 
are  we  to  marry  upon  ?” 

“Never  mind — I’ll  see  to  that.  I shall  be 
as  strong  as  a lion,  as  bold  as  Hercules,  as  pa- 
tient and  hard-working  as — well,  as  my  brother 
Will  himself,  if  you  only  love  me,  Letty— only 
love  me.  Oh,  say  it! — say  it  over  and  over 
again!”  and  his  dry  and  thirsting  eyes  seemed 
ready  to  drink  in,  like  water  in  the  desert, 
every  look  of  this  beautiful,  beloved  woman. 
“Tell  me,  my  sweetest,  that  you  really  love 
me?” 

Letty  hardly  knew  what  had  come  over  her. 
As  she  afterward  confessed  to  Edna,  it  was  the 
greatest  piece  of  folly  she  ever  committed  in 
her  life — she  could  scarcely  tell  even  if  it  were 
speaking  the  truth  or  not — but  what  could  she 
do  ? She  was  obliged  to  say  something  just  to 
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“1  am  so  gUd  ho  u*  UXs  yoa,  deaf,*,  ah* 
*tfid.  “J  hope  b*  wr]i  grow  op  you?  vm 
image.  I could  not  vrish  lorn  a better  ble**~ 

^ . /:,■ . ;v  \ . v ■ -.• 

' -%l  ^ouU-hjt.,  *iu.y  vu  help  him  to  ger.  it;  as 
ftoon  4i*  ever  be  ' '•’  V^.VJ  .'/••* •:,s^. 

• W tfm<rv  , •,,;. 

M A wtlui — Ahd  jast  Miub  ft.  &a  Ll* 
mother!'*,  ' , ':  • ’■  /:///  ''/*■{ l^4-; V;Vf  v • -V *< 

k*  Oh,  Willi — oh,  papa,  X mean  — ior  yon 
must  learn  to  lx*  called  that  now,”  said  Edna, 
With  her  own  merry  laugh,  though  elf  the  wh^fe 
in  each  eye  was  a bright,  gliuehiig  tear.  And 
then  she  hsid  up  her  face  to  be  kissed,  end  the 
tw  ov*rMi  hearts  met  silently  together  om 
the  litfle  ^reeture  that  owed  it*  be! ng  to  tbeit 
lore*— whofie  tuxnre  was  to  them  utterly#  awful- 
ly linkno^  a— except  as  far  a*  ft  lay,  bunwinly 
apeahmg;  in  their  hand*  end  in  tfaeir  lore-^ 
guide  or  misguide— to  ruin  or  to  save 

nmv  I must  go  down  x?yJ  bid  goodb 
night  to  Julius 


quiet  bird.  So  *hf?  looked  in  her  lover  a face, 
and  ttrwwesfcd  smiHogly,  u Y«n 

It  in  not  the  best  jfane  that  a.  man's  undoing 
has  been  thft>om^ 


CBAfTKU  XVHL 

Dr.  Stbow.*w  did  not  get  tlm  qniefc  evening 
he  hud  proirti^XM^  m kn*v 

ii/e  only  too  ftia  h**©  tn: 

domed,  ont  of  his  own  ro  penance,  the  brief 
question  and  answer  TO^j^ed  'hf  yyo  cb'intpA.u--. 
ions—  k,My  dear: friend,  when  abaji  yop  tako  a 
little  reat?”  “ tn  my  grara  Tv  &ftfc  if  any 
such  thcmgbt  came  arry^s  him,  this  brave 
Christian  man  would  bare  ^tooritered  down 
the  weak  vpmpliMhin knowing  fcbftfr  life  ta 
meant  ftir  laW,  and  the  is  fttft . onU 

place  of  right^us  tva^oiv  |ferh/3.pe#  not  eren 
there.  ;••:  \ */•  V.  ' 

Still,  fur  th^  fcirtve  being,  the  hard- worked 
doctor  felt  ^xcaMvely  rirort— fikr  tired  to;  t«lk 
much,  lie  laid  hia  feoad  on  ]m  mfo  a shoulder; 
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wheiher  frte  5iepb/*w  aqd uamciuke  will  at  all 

mke  uft»!  ldm,n 

Ed;na  shrunk  involnTdarily,  and  than 
v.i'h  the  ifibniie  yearning  pay  yNft  haf^y 
people  feel  toward  those  who  hbVo  juiK^i 
happiness — 
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went  away  quietly — all  the  house  seemed  in 
dread  of  that  great  enormity,  waking  the  baby 
— and  hunted  for  several  minutes  in  the  little 
room — his  wife’s  special  room,  with  all  her 
household  relics  scattered  about;  Letty’s  re- 
gency not  being  remarkable  for  neatness.  But 
the  right  mistress  would  soon  be  back  again  to 
resume  her  place,  and  put  every  thing  in  order. 
And  oh,  to  think  what  might  have  been  ! — of 
the  households  of  which  he  happened  to  have 
known  several  lately — where  the  mistress  had 
vanished  thus,  and  never  come  back  again— 
alas,  never  more  I 

The  young  husband  shuddered,  and  then, 
with  a thrill  of  thankful  joy,  put  the  sicken- 
ing thought  away  from  him,  and  went  back 
into  his  ordinary  life  and  ordinary  cares,  of 
which  not  the  lightest  was  his  brother  Julius. 

In  early  youth  people  find  it  hard  enough  to 
bear  their  own  burdens ; later  on,  they  learn  to 
be  thankful  when  these  are  only  their  own ; for 
each  day  brings  with  it,  in  a manner  that  none 
but  the  wholly  selfish  can  escape  from,  only  too 
heavy  a share  of  the  burdens  of  other  people. 
As  Will  fulfilled  his  wife’s  small  mission,  he 
pondered  with  an  anxiety,  sometimes  dormant, 
but  never  quite  subdued,  over  his  brother 
Julius. 

The  dining-room  was  so  silent  that  at  first 
he  thought  Julius  was  gone,  and  so  came  sud- 
denly in  there — to  see,  what  made  him  for  the 
moment  instinctively  draw  back,  feeling  him- 
self exceedingly  de  trop. 

The  supper-table,  laid  an  hour  before,  re- 
mained just  as  it  was  ; while,  sitting  on  a sofa 
together,  very  close  together,  with  his  hands 
clasping  both  hers,  and  his  eyes  fixed  on  "her 
face — the  intense,  passionate  gaze  which  told 
but  one  possible  tale — were  Letty  and  Julius. 

Both  started  up,  and  sprang  apart;  but  Letty 
recovered  herself  much  the  sooner,  saying,  in 
quite  a careless  voice,  though  her  cheeks  were 
hot  and  her  manner  slightly  nervous — 

44  Come  in,  William*  We  have  been  waiting 
for  you.” 

William  stood,  quite  confounded,  doubting 
the  evidence  of  eyes  and  ears.  Then  he  said, 
rather  sharply,  “You  need  not  have  waited,  for 
I told  you  I was  not  coming;”  and  paused  for 
some  explanation. 

But  none  came.  Letty,  with  great  composure 
—she  was  used  to  these  sort  of  things — took  her 
seat  at  the  table,  and  officiating  there,  managed 
not  only  to  eat  a good  supper,  but  to  keep  up 
an  easy  conversation.  True,  she  had  it  all  to 
herself.  Will  was  too  honest  to  say  more  than 
half  a dozen  commonplace  words  and  shrink 
into  silence ; and  Julius,  after  meeting  a warn- 
ing glance  from  Letty,  did  the  same. 

But  the  young  lover  was  like  a lover,  painfully 
nervous,  trembling  with  smothered  excitement. 
He  could  not  look  his  brother  in  th^yes ; yet 
William  was  struck  by  the  mixturMf  sadness 
and  rapture  that  came  and  went  in  lights  and 
shadows  over  his  sensitive  face.  His  was  not 
the  calm  of  assured  happiness,  but  the  fitful, 


desperate  joy  of  a child  who  has  hunted  down 
a butterfly,  and  caught  it  under  his  cap,  yet 
scarcely  dares  to  believe  it  is  safe  there,  or  to 
look  for  it,  lest  he  should  find  it  flown  away 
after  all. 

Supper  over,  Letty,  with  a brief  good-night 
to  Julius,  coquettish  rather,  but  careless  and 
indifferent  as  any  other  good-night,  vanished 
up  stairs,  and  the  two  brothers  were  left  alone. 

Julius  took  up  his  hat  to  go. 

44  Ju!”  said  Will,  laying  his  hand  on,his 
shoulder,  and  looking  him  hard  in  the  face, 

44  have  you  got  nothing  to  say  to  me  ?” 

44No,  nothing!”  The  words  came  out  hur- 
riedly, and  then  he  repeated  them  in  an  alto- 
gether changed  and  suppressed  tone — the  Sud- 
den and  causeless  depression  which  was  one  of 
his  characteristics.  44  No,  nothing !” 

Will,  of  course,  said  no  more. 

But  when  he  had  shut  the  hall-door  upon  his 
I brother,  he  went  up  to  his  wife  with  a counte- 
| nance  cm  which  it  was  hard  to  say  whether 
anger  or  grief  predominated. 

44 OR,  husband,  what  is  the  matter? — what 
has  vexed  you  ?” 

44  Vexed  is  hardly  the  word ; but  I am  sorely 
grieved  and  perplexed.  Where  is  Letty  ?” 

44  Gone  up  stairs.  She  looked  in  here  a min- 
ute, and  went  away.” 

44 Did  she  say  nothing — tell  you  nothing?” 

44  No.” 

And  then,  seeing  how  pale  his  wife  grew,  he 
told  her  in  a few  words  all  he  had  seen. 

4 4 If  I had  not  seen  it,  I could  not  have  be- 
lieved. I don’t  know  how  you  women  feel  in 
such  matters — that  is,  ordinary  women : not  my 
wife — I know  her  mind ! — but  if  Letty  is  not 
engaged  to  Julius,  I might  say  a few  sharp 
words  concerning  her,  even  though  she  is  your 
sister.” 

Edna  was  silent.  The  strong  tie  of  blood, 
which  in  tender  and  faithful  hearts  will  bear 
such  long  straining,  kept  her  silent;  but  she 
looked  exceedingly  sad. 

44  The  girl  can  not  know  what  she  is  doing,” 
said  Dr.  Stedman,  rising  <and  pacing  the  room 
in  exceeding  annoyance.  44  It  is  like  the  fable 
of  the  boys  and  the  frogs — sport  to  her,  and 
death  to  him.  For  he  is  just  as  mad  after  her 
as  ever.  I saw  it  in  his  eyes.  And  she  will 
never  marry  him;  she  would  marry 4 nobody 
that  is  not  well  Off;  I heard  her  say  so  only 
yesterday.  ” 

44  Are  you  sure  of  that?” 

44  Quite  sure ; and  I entirely  agree  with  her. 

It  would  be  madness  in  any  poor  man  to  think 
of  marrying  her.  She  wants,  not  an  honest  man 
to  love,  which  some  people  I could  name  were 
silly  enough  to  care  for  and  think  worth  having, 
but  an  establishment  and  a few  thousands  a 
year.” 

Edna  would  not  answer.  She  knew  it  was 
true. 

44  Not  that  I blame  her ; and  I hope  she’ll  get 
her  wish,”  said  Will,  waxing  hotter  every  mo- 
ment. . 44  But  in  the  mean  time  she  shall  not 
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thing  wrong,  something  bad,  or  weak,  or  cow- 
ardly whew  it  man  dare  not  tell  his  own  brother 
that  he  is  going  to  be  married.  And  as  for  her 
— Edna,  I am  sorry,  sorry  to  my  heart,  to  think 
ill  of  your  sister ; but  1 can  not  help  ik” 

u No,  yon  can  not;  I see  that.  Still  she  is 
my  sister ; and,  as  you  said,  she  does  not  know 
what  she  is  doing.’* 

Will  stopped  in  his  angry  walk,  and  contem- 
plated the  little  figure  sitting  on  the  sofa  comer, 
in  white  dressing-gown  and  cap,  so  matronly, 
calm,  and  sweet. 

ilYou  are  right,  my  darling;  9he  does  not 
know.  Women  never  do.  1 w as  not  such  a 
very  bad  fellow  as  a bachelor,  not  in  the  worst 
sense,  only  selfish,  rough,  worldly ; but  oh ! how 
I hare  learned  to  hate  my  old  self  now  ! How 
thankful  I am  that  a certain  little  woman  I know 
came  and  laid  her  fain'  hands  on  me,  and  led 
me  right,  ns  only  women  and  wives  can! 
Strong,  p^3,  loving  hand#*  they  must  be;  if 
they  are  not  if  they  lead  not  the  right  way,  but 
the  wrong— Edna,  if  Julius  goes  to  the  bad,  it 
will  be  Lettys  doing.” 

u What  is  Letty’s  doing  ? and  why  is  William 


make  a fool  of  my  brother  Julius.  And  it’s  not 
merely  making  a fool  of  Him,  she  is  making  him 
despise  her,  and,  through  her,  all  w omen.  Edna, 
when  once  a man  gets  that  into  his  head — that 
you  are  not  better  than  we  are ; that  there  is 
nothing  worshipful  about  you;  nothing  for  a 
poor  fellow  to  look  np  to  and  hold  fast  bv  in  this 
wicked,  contemptible  world — it’s  all  over  with 
him.  If  he  does  not  respect  women,  he  re- 
spects nothing.  He  goes  down,  down,  to  the 
bottomless  pit.  Oh,  1 wish  I had  been  wiser, 
and  had  never  taken  her  into  ray  bouse,  or  never 
let  ray  brother  set  foot  within  it.  For  I know 
what  be  is,  and  what  she  is.  She  will  be  the 
ruin  of  him.’’ 

William  spoke  with  a passion  that  even  his 
wife  could  hardly  understand ; and  yet  she  felt 
he  hod  right  on  his  side. 

she  pleaded,  “ perhaps  we  entirely 
mistake.  She  may  have  accepted  him/* 

**  Then  why  not  say  so  ? Why  should  he  not 
say  so  ? I gave  him  the  chance.  Of  course  a 
man  holds  his  tongue  till  he  is  really  engaged. 
Ju  and  I have  never  once  named  Lott/#  name 
between  ns.  But  depend  upon  h,  there’s  some- 
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in  such  a passion  ? Have  I got  into  disgrace 
about  the  dinner  again?  I’m  always  getting 
into  disgrace,  I think.  Nobody  can  please  him 
but  you,  Edna.” 

Letty  stood  at  the  door  with  a pretty  air  of 
innocent  sulkiness,  her  candle  in  her  hand, 
which,  while  in  the  dusky  twilight  it  hid  from 
her  the  faces  of  her  brother  and  Bister,  vividly 
displayed  her  own.  Such  a lovely  face ; more 
dazzling  than  ever  in  its  expression  of  mischiev- 
ous triumph.  A face  that,  whether  or  not  it 
could  soothe  or  comfort  a man,  had  assuredly 
in  it  the  power  to  drive  him  wild. 

44  So  you  have  nothing  to  say  to  me  after  all  ? 
And  you  both  look  exceedingly  comfortable, 
and  don’t  want  me,  I’m  sure.  Good -night, 
then,  for  I’m  going  to  bed.” 

44  I have  something  to  say  to  you,  sister  Let- 
ty,” replied  William’s  grave  voice.  44  Stay : for 
I had  better  say  it  at  once.  ” 

Now,  in  her  secret  heart,  Letty  had  a great 
respect  for  William.  He  was  the  only  young 
man  of  her  acquaintance  who  had  come  within 
fair  reach  of  her  charms  and  not  Buccumbed  to 
them ; who  had  been  to  her  the  kindest  of 
friends,  but  never  a lover ; over  whom,  well  as 
he  liked  her  and  showed  it,  her  fascinations  had 
not  the  slightest  influence.  She  knew  it,  and 
stood  in  awe  of  him  accordingly. 

She  set  down  her  candle,  and  answered  rath- 
er meekly  than  otherwise : 

i*Well,  if  you  are  going  to  scold  me  I had 
better  take  a chair,  for  I am  rather  tired.  Your 
brother  kept  me  talking  so  very  long.  But, 
then,  you  told  me  to  make  him  comfortable. 
And,  really,  Julius  is  so  clever — so  exceedingly 
amusing.”  * 

She  spoke  flippantly,  and  yet  not  unobserv- 
antly ; she  seemed  wishful  either  to  throw  dust 
in  her  brother-in-law’s  eyes,  or  to  find  out  how 
much  he  really  knew  of  the  state  of  things.  But 
her  finesse  was  all  lost  upon  William.  He  said, 
bluntly  and  angrily, 

“I  wonder,  Letty,  you  dare  look  me  in  the 
face  and  mention  my  brother’s  name.” 

44  Dare ! Why  should  I not  ?” 

“You  know  why.” 

There  was  an  awkward  pause,  and  then  Let- 
ty said,  carelessly, 

44  Oh,  if  you  mean  because  he  once  made  me 
an  offer  and  I refused  him,  as  I have  refused  a 
dozen  more.  I couldn’t  help  that,  you  know.” 

“No,  and  I never  blamed  you  for  it.  But  it 
ought  to  have  been  a plain,  decisive  (No,'  as  I 
understood  it  was,  and  an  end  to  the  matter. 
Now—” 

“Well,  Dr.  Stedman,  and  now?”  mimicked 
Letty,  half  mischievously,  and  yet  for  some 
reason  or  other  unwilling  to  betray  herself  until 
the  very  last. 

44  It  isn’t  an  easy  thing  to  say  to  a lady ; but 
I have  eyes  in  my  head,”  said  William,  much 
annoyed,  “ and,  from  what  I saw  this  evening, 
I can  only  conclude—” 

Letty  began  to  laugh.  44  Oh,  pray  don’t  con- 
clude any  thing ! You  are  so  very  particular.” 


William  Stedman  turned  away  in  anger — in 
something  worse  than  anger — contempt,  and 
was  quitting  the  room  abruptly,  when  his  wife 
caught  his  hand. 

44  Oh,  stop ! Letty,  do  explain  things  to  him. 
Will,  perhaps  she  meant  nothing ; or  she  may 
not  quite  know  her  own  mind.” 

“Then  she  ought  to  know  it;  it  is  mere 
weakness  if  she  does  not.  And  in  such  cases 
weakness  is  wickedness.  You  women  dance 
with  lucifer  matches  over  powder  magazines.  I 
beg  your  pardon,  Miss  Kenderdine.  Your  love 
affairs  are  no  business  of  mine ; nor  should  I 
take  the  liberty  even  of  naming  them,  were  it 
not  that  Julius  happens  to  be  my  brother.  I 
know  him,  and  you  do  not.  As  I have  just 
been  saying  to  my  wife,  if  you  do  not  take  care 
you  will  be  the  ruin  of  him.” 

44  Shall  I ?”  said  Letty,  a little  frightened,  and 
a little  touched,  also,  for  there  is  something  in 
an  honest  man’s  righteous  wrath  which  carries 
conviction  to  even  the  shallowest  natures. 
44 Perhaps  I may  be.  I told  him  so;  but  it 
won’t  be  in  the  way  you  imagine.  I didn’t 
mean  to  tell  you — not  just  yet,  for  there’s  many 
a slip  between  the  cup  and  the  lip — and  I know 
I am  doing  a very  silly  thing,  which  I didn’t 
mean  to  do,  only  somehow  he  persuaded  me ; 
but — Well,  brother  Will,”  and  she  laughed 
and  cast  down  her  eyes,  4 4 instead  of  abusing 
me,  you  had  better  kiss  and  forgive  me,  for  I’m 
not  going  to  harm  Julius.  I promised  I would 
marry  him ; that  is,  as  soon  as  he  can  afford  it.  ” 

She  held  out  her  hands  in  a pretty,  beseech- 
ing way,  and  her  eyes  glistened  with  something 
not  unlike  tears;  in  truth,  the  beautiful  Letty 
had  not  often  looked  so  womanly  and  so  sweet. 

William  was  melted.  He  embraced  her 
warmly,  and  said  he  was  glad  to  have  her  as  a 
double  sister.  As  for  Edna,  she  sprang  to  Let- 
ty’s  neck — almost  forgetting  the  baby — and  did 
— as  women  always  do  on  these  occasions ; wo- 
men who,  judging  others’  hearts  by  their  own, 
believe  true  love  and  happy  marriage  to  be  the 
utmost  blessedness  of  life. 

Then  they  all  three  settled  down,  as  people 
will  settle  down  from  the  highest  tide  of  emo- 
tion to  corresponding  ebb,  a little  dull,  perhaps, 
seeing  that,  after  the  first  warm  impulse,  each 
of  them  had  necessarily  some  reserve.  Besides, 
they  were  not  very  romantic — at  least,  Will  and 
Letty  were  not.  As  for  Edna?  Mercifully 
Heaven  puts  into  some  natures,  especially  those 
destined  for  a not  easy  life,  a certain  celestial 
leaven — a sense  of  the  heroic,  lovely,  and  di- 
vine— which  the  world  calls  romance,  but  which 
they  themselves  know  to  be  that  which  sustains 
them  in  trial,  braces  them  for  bitter  duties,  com- 
forts them  when  outside  comforts  are  faint  and 
few.  Edna  was  a “romantic”  woman.  You 
saw  it  in  her  eyes.  Whether  she  was  the  bet- 
ter or  the  worse  for  this  her  life  showed. 

44 My  darling,  you  look  as  pleased  as  if  you 
were  going  to  be  married  yourself.” 

44  Do  I,  Will  ?”  and  she  took  a hand  of  her 
husband  and  sister — her  two  dearest  on  earth — 
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and  cast  a fond  look  on  a third  small  creature, 
still  so  much  a piece  of  herself  that  she  hardly 
regarded  it  as  a separate  existence  at  all.  “ Yes, 
never  was  a happier  woman  than  I am  this  night, 
with  you  and  baby,  and  Letty  and  Julius  all 
right.  Oh,  how  glad  I am ! How  very  glad  I 
am !”  and  the  wife’s  and  mother’s  heart  danced 
within  her  at  all  the  joy  that  was  coming  to  her 
sister. 

“I  know  Julius  will  be  a good  husband,  not 
so  good  as  William — nobody  could  be  that — but 
very,  very  kind  and  good.  And,  Letty,  you  will 
be  his  lady  and  his  queen.  Don’t  laugh.  We 
are  queens,  we  women — queens  and  handmaids 
too,  and  as  royal  when  we  serve  as  when  we 
rule.  It  is  only  when  we  step  down  from  our 
throne  and  turn  into  nautch-girls  and  harem 
slaves  that  we  degrade  ourselves  and  our  hus- 
bands too.” 

“ You  are  talking  poetiy,  my  love,”  said  Will, 
with  a tender  patronizing.  “And  so  I must 
turn  the  tables,  and  talk  a little  prose.  Sister 
Letty,  may  I ask,  when  shall  you  and  Julius  be 
married  ?” 

Letty  didn’t  know.  She  hoped  rather  soon, 
as  she  had  a great  objection  to  long  engage- 
ments. 

“ And  what  are  yon  going  to  marry  upon  ?w 

“Ay,  that  is  the  difficulty  which  your  brother 
and  I were  talking  over  just  when  you  came  in.” 

“What,  already?”  Baid  Edna. 

“ Yes,  why  not  ? It  was  the  most  important 
point  of  the  matter ; for,  as  I told  him,  I have 
been  poor  all  my  life,  and  very  uncomfortable 
I have  found  it,  so  I am  determined  when  I 
marry  it  shall  not  be  to  poverty.  I told  Julius 
he  must  contrive  to  make  an  income — a good 
settled  income — within  a reasonable  time,  or 
our  engagement  must  necessarily  fall  through. 
Though  I should- be  sorry  for  that,  for  I do  like 
Julius ; he  is  handsomer  than  any  body  I ever 
knew — and  so  exceedingly  amusing.” 

The  husband  and  wife  met  each  other’s  eyes 
with  an  anxious  mournful  meaning,  and  then 
hopelessly  turned  the  matter  off  with  a jest. 

“ Edna,  my  wife,  I am  afraid  you  are  by  no 
means  the  handsomest  person  of  my  acquaint- 
ance.” 

“Nor  you  the  most  amusing  of  mine.” 

“Yet,  you  see,  Letty,  we  contrive  to  jog  on 
together,  but  shall  be  delighted  to  be  outdone 
by  you  and  Julius.  Let  ut  reckon.  Since  the 
whole  question  apparently  resolves  itself  into 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence — how  much  does 
he  make  a year — not  counting — ” 

“ Not  counting  your  allowance  to  him,  if  you 
mean  to  refer  to  that.  He  told  me  of  it  to- 
night, but  says  he  will  not  accept  it  any  more.” 

“ I did  vot  mean  it,  but  am  very  glad  to  hear 
it,”  returned  William,  gravely.  “No  man  ought 
to  marry  upon  another  person’s  money.  But 
how  does  he  intend  to  manage  without  it  ?” 

“That  is  the  thing;  and  I wish  you  would 
try  to  persuade  him,”  cried  Letty,  anxiously. 
“There  is  a matter  on  which  I have  been  per- 
suading him  with  all  my  might ; in  fact,  I have 


told  him  I don't  think  I can  marry  him  unless 
he  does  it.” 

“Does  what?” 

“ Gives  up  art  and  takes  to  business.” 

“Takes  to  business — which  he  so  dislikes !” 

“ Gives  up  art — which  he  loves  so  much !” 

“ You  may  say  what  you  like,  both  of  you,” 
Letty  replied  to  these  exclamations,  “but  I 
know  it  would  be  the  most  prudent.  I have 
said  my  say,  and  I mean  to  stick  to  it.  He 
has  grand  ideas,  poor  fellow,  about  how  well 
he  should  get  on  when  we  were  married,  and 
he  had  me  for  his  model — his  inspiration — his 
muse,  I think  he  said,  but  I told  him  that  was 
all  nonsense ; he  had  much  better  have  me  as 
the  mistress  of  a good  house,  with  every  thing 
nice  and  comfortable  about  me.  I should  be 
happier,  and  he  too.  Now,  William,  don’t  you 
think  so  ?” 

“My  dear  sister,  I have  given  up  thinking 
much  about  these  matters  of  you  and  Julius. 
I have  no  call  to  interfere  or  do  any  thing  but 
offer  my  best  wishes.” 

“And  your  advice — pray  give  him  your  ad- 
vice,” cried  Letty,  with  more  anxiety  and  ea- 
gerness than  she  had  yet  shown.  “ Make  him 
understand  how  foolish  he  would  be  to  reject 
Mr.  Marchmont’s  offer — of  entering  his  house 
of  business,  first  as  a salaried  clerk,  then  be- 
coming a junior  partner.” 

“Did  Mr.  Marchmont  really  offer  that?  I 
wonder  Julius  never  told  me.” 

“ He  only  told  me  to-night,  or  rather  I told 
him ; I heard  it  this  morning.  It  was  the  first 
thing  which  made  me  think  seriously  of  marry- 
ing him.” 

The  excessive  candor  of  Letty’s  worldliness 
often  disarmed  indignation.  Dr.  Stedman  could 
hardly  help  smiling. 

“ Letty,  you  are  the  oddest  girl  I ever  knew  f 
Whatever  else  you  may  be,  you  are  no  hypo- 
crite. And  so  you  want  me  to  help  you  in 
turning  my  brother’s  life  clean  upside  down. 
Is  he  mad  enough  to  do  it,  I wonder,  for  you 
or  any  woman  alive  ?” 

“ I don’t  consider  it  mad ; and  I am  almost 
sure  he  will  do  it  for  me.  He  had  nearly  prom- 
ised me  when  you  came  into  the  room.” 

“ Well,  that  is  some  consolation.  It  was  not 
a kiss  I intruded  upon— only  a bargain.” 

“ William,  do  be  serious  1”  cried  Letty,  really 
annoyed.  “ Can’t  you  see  what  a good  chance 
it  is?  Here  is  old  Mr.  Marchmont  with  no 
son — only  Lily — ” 

“Perhaps  he  does  it  with  an  eye  to  Lily,  as 
you  hinted  once  she  liked  our  Julius.” 

“ Oh  no,  that  was  all  a mistake and  Letty 
tossed  her  head.  “ At  least,  Julius  won’t  mar* 
ry  Lily — she  is  never  likely  to  marry  any  body* 
For  all  her  red  cheeks,  she  is  dying  of  consump- 
tion, and  they  know  it.” 

“ Poor  thing — poor  father  and  mother !”  said 
Edna,  stopping  in  her  busy  hushing  of  the  baby 
to  listen.  “ But  perhaps  she  really  liked  J ulius, 
and  for  her  sake,  even  though  she  is  dying,  they 
wish  to  do  him  good.” 
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44  That  is  your  romantic  version  of  the  affair, 
but  the  plain  sense  of  it  is  that  Julias  has  re- 
ceived such  an  offer : if  he  accepts  it,  I’ll  marry 
him ; if  not,  I won’t.  So  there  is  an  end  of  the 
matter.  And  now  I’ll  go  to  bed.” 

But  still  she  lingered,  watching  her  brother 
and  sister.  Edna  sat  leaning  against  her  hus- 
band ; and  he  had  his  arm  round  both  her  and 
the  child,  his  rugged,  yet  tender  face  looking 
down  protectingly  upon  both.  A pretty  pic- 
ture, unconsciously  made,  yet  full  of  meaning, 
which  even  Letty  saw.  Something  of  nature 
— sweet,  true,  human  nature  — tugged  at  her 
heart-strings. 

“ Don’t  be  vexed  with  me.  I know  I am 
not  so  good  as  you  two.  I can  not,  for  my 
life,  see  things  as  you  do ; but  I’ll  try  my  best, 
indeed  I will.  Please  don’t  be  angry  with 

_ _ i» 

me. 

And  sliding  to  her  knees,  she  laid  her  cheek 
on  Edna’s  lap — or,  rather,  on  the  baby — and 
kissed  the  sleeping  hands  which  lay  there  curled 
like  tiny  rose-leaves.  God  knows  what  was  in 
the  woman’s  mind ; perhaps  a momentary  gleam 
— *11  womanly — of  that  maternal  instinct  which 
in  some  women  is  stronger  even  than  conjugal 
love — exists  before  it,  and  long  survives  it ; or, 
possibly,  only  a sudden  thought  of  how  far  re- 
moved she  was  both  from  her  sister  and  from 
that  innocent  babyhood,  fresh  from  heaven, 
which  none  of  us  can  look  at  without  wonder 
and  awe.  But  there  she  knelt,  and  shed  on 
the  tiny  hand  and  pretty  white  frock — her  own 
working  — more  than  one  tear;  maybe  the 
‘purest,  honestest  tears  that  Letty  Kenderdine 
ever  shed. 

44  Go  away,  William,  please,”  whispered  Etlna , 
and  when  the  door  closed  upon  him  she  took  her 
sister  in  her  arms,  wished  her  happiness  anew, 
and,  moreover,  told  her  how  to  earn  it  and  keep 
it — as  women  well-beloved  always  can.  The 
listener,  if  she  did  not  understand  much,  at 
least  listened  with  a tender,  touched  expres- 
sion; and  when  the  two  sisters  parted  for  the 
night  they  felt  more  thoroughly  sisters,  more 
near  together  than  they  bad  ever  done  in  their 
lives. 

For  William,  he  followed  his  first  natural  im- 
pulse, snatched  up  his  hat,  and,  late  as  it  was, 
went  off  straight  to  bis  brother’s  lodgings. 

It  was  still  dusk,  not  dark;  and  through  the 
balmy  summer  night  the  nightingales  were  sing- 
ing shrill  and  clear — as  they  usA  to  sing  twenty 
years  ago  from  the  tall  trees  of  Holland  Park. 
But  Kensington  High  Street  shone  all  a-glare 
with  gas-light  still,  for  it  was  Saturday  night ; 
and  filing  through  it  and  its  wretched-looking 
crowds  came  a string  of  grand  carriages  from 
some  entertainment  at  the  Palace.  Dr.  Sted- 
man  looked  carelessly  in  at  the  lovely  faces  and 
flashing  diamonds,  and  thought  of  the  little  fig- 
ure in  the  sofa-corner,  and  the  other  one,  as 
yet  scarcely  to  him  an  entity  at  all,  asleep  on 
her  lap.  His  heart  leaped — the  husband’s  and 
father’s  heart.  He  had  tasted  the  life  of  life : 
be  could  afford  to  let  its  empty  shows  go  by. 


With  a blithe  step  Will  entered  his  brother’s 
room — half  parlor,  half  studio — which,  though 
a good  room  in  a handsome  bouse,  was  always 
strewn  with  what  the  doctor  called  artistic  rub- 
bish. Still  Julius’s  keen  sense  of  beauty  and 
fitness  had  hither  kept  it  in  some  sort  of  order. 
Now  it  had  none.  Utter  neglect,  all  but  squalid 
untidiness,  were  its  sole  characteristics ; and 
the  owner  sat  alone,  not  even  smoking,  though 
the  room  was  redolent  of  stale  tobacco,  but  loll- 
ing on  the  table,  his  head  hidden  upon  his 
arms,  so  absorbed,  or  else  half  asleep,  that  he 
did  not  even  notice  the  opening  door. 

41  Hollo,  old  fellow,  what’s  the  matter  with 
you  ? A pretty  sight  I find  you,  after  turning 
out  at  this  late  hour  just  to  wish  you  joy.” 

44 Wish  me  joy!”  Julias  sprang  to  his  feet, 
his  flushed  face  gleaming  wildly.  44  What  do 
you  mean  ?” 

44  What  do  you  mean,  yon  deceitful,  shut-up, 
unbrotherly  fellow,  not  to  tell  me  what  I should 
be  so  glad  to  hear?  Of  course  she  told.” 

44 What  did  she  say?” 

William  laughed,  though  a little  vexed  at 
this  excessive  reticence,  till  the  agony  of  sus- 
pense in  Julius’s  face  startled  him. 

44  Don’t  mock  me,  Will ; tell  me  what  she 
said  — what  she  really  thinks.  For,  before 
Heaven,  I declare  to  you  this  minute  I have  no 
idea  whether  she  will  take  me  or  not.  I only 
know  that  if  she  does  not — ” He  laughed 
hoarsely,  and  made  a sharp,  quick  sound  with 
his  mouth,  like  the  click  of  a pistol. 

“Don’t  be  a fool,”  said  Will,  angrily;  then 
clapped  him  on  the  shoulder.  44  You  are  a fool, 
of  course;  we  are  all  fools  in  our  day  about 
some  woman  or  other.  I*ut  cheer  up ; you’ll 
get  what  you  want.  Letty  said  distinctly  to 
her  sister  and  to  me  that  you  and  she  were  en- 
gaged to  be  married.” 

Evidently  Julius  had  been  strung  up  to  such 
a pitch  of  excitement  and  despair,  that,  with 
this  sudden  reaction,  his  self-control  entirely 
left  him.  He  threw  himself  back  in  his  chair, 
covered  his  face  with  his  hand,  and  sobbed  like 
a woman  or  a child.  Alas ! there  was  about 
him,  and  would  be  till  the  day  of  his  death, 
much  both  of  the  woman  and  the  child. 

Will  walked  to  the  window.  If  the  young 
man  had  been  any  one  else — But  all  his  life 
Julius  had  won  from  him  an  exceptional  ten- 
derness. The  look  of  slight  contempt  faded 
from  his  face,  leaving  it  only  grave  and  sad ; 
and  it  was  a kind  and  cheery  hand  he  laid  on 
his  brother’s  shoulder  once  more. 

44  Come,  come,  Ju!  this  is  not  exactly  the 
way  to  begin  life;  for  yon  are  beginning  it 
quite  anew,  as  every  man  does  when  he  is  en- 
gaged to  be  married.  I give  you  joy,  my  lad, 
and  so  does  Edna!” 

44  Thank  you  both.” 

The  brothers  shook  hands,  brotherly  and 
friendly;  and  then,  without  more  waste  of 
emotion,  Will  plunged  into  the  practical  side 
of  the  affair,  asked  Julius  what  were  his  future 
plans,  and  especially  what  was  that  offer  of  Mr. 
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Marchmont’s  to  which  Letty  had  alluded,  and 
which  seemed  too  extraordinary  to  be  true. 

“Yes,  it  is  quite  true.  Sit  down,  and  I’ll 
tell  you  all  about  it.” 

And  then,  with  some  natural  and  not  dis- 
creditable hesitation,  he  confided  to  his  brother 
one  of  those  romances  in  real  life  which,  when 
we  authors  heaf  of  and  compare  with  those  we 
invent,  we  smile  to  think  that  were  we  to  make 
our  fiction  half  as  strange  as  truth  nobody 
would  read  us. 

The  rich  merchant’s  only  child  had  fallen  in 
love  with  the  poor  artist,  frantically,  desperate- 
ly, and  held  to  him  with  a persistent  passion 
that,  being  concealed,  came  in  time  to  sap  the 
very  springs  of  life.  In  fact,  6he  was  dying — 
merry,  rosy-faced  Lily  March mont — dying  liter- 
ally of  a broken  heart.  How  far  Julius  was  to 
blame  nobody  could  say : he  himself  declared 
that  he  was  not — that  he  had  never  made  love 
to  her,  never  intended  such  a thing.  And  when 
at  last — Lily ’6  secret  being  discovered — her  mis- 
erable parents  betrayed  it  to  him,  and  made  him 
this  proposal  for  her  sake,  he  declined  it.  What- 
ever he  had  done,  he  did  the  right  thing  now. 
He  was  too  honorable  to  degrade  a woman  by 
marrying  her  for  mere  pity,  when  he  felt  not  an 
atom  of  love. 

“You  did  right,”  said  Will,  with  energy. 
“ And  all  this  was  going  on,  and  we  knew  no- 
thing. You  kept  it  so  close.  What  you  aftist 
have  suffered,  my  poor  fellow  1”  I 

“Never  mind  me ; there’s  another  I think  of 
much  more.  Poor  little  thing ! God  forgive 
me  for  all  the  misery  I have  caused  her ! ” And 
could  she  have  Been  Julius  then,  Lily  might 
have  felt  herself  hajf  avenged. 

“ Does  she  know  about  Letty  ?” 

“ Yes ; I told  her — clear  and  plain.  It  was 
the  only  honest  thing  to  do.  But  it  signifies 
little  now : she  is  dying ; and  before  she  dies 
she  wants  her  parents  to  adopt  me  as  a son — to 
take  me  into  the  house  of  business,  either  in 
London  or  Calcutta — only  fancy  my  going  out 
to  Calcutta! — first  as  a clerk,  with* a rising 
salary,  and,  then  as  a partner.  She  settled  it 
all,  poor  girl,  and  her  father  came  and  implored 
me  to  accept.  But  I never  thought  of  it,  not 
for  one  minute,  till  they  told  Letty,  and  Letty 
urged  me  to  agree.  She  has  no  scruples  about 
poor  little  Lily.” 

“And  Lily?” 

“ Lily  only  thinks  of  Letty — that  is,  of  me 
through  her.  She  wants  me  to  be  happy  with 
Letty  when  she  is  gone.  Oh  it’s  a queer  world ! ” 

Will  thought  so  too,  as  he  recalled  the  merry 
little  girl,  whose  governess  his  wife  had  been, 
who  had  now  and  then  come  to  his  house,  and 
whom  he  knew  Edna  was  fond  of — rich,  bright, 
prosperous  Lily  Marchmont— dying.  He  looked 
at  the  haggard  face  which  even  happiness  could 
not  brighten  much:  he  remembered  his  talk 
with  Letty  that  night — Letty,  who  considered 
it  almost  a misfortune  to  marry  Julius — and 
the  strange  incongruities  and  inequalities  of  life 
forced  themselves  upon  his  mind.  Yet  per- 


haps things  were  less  unequal  than  they  seemed. 
Perhaps  in  the  awfully  uncertain  future  there 
might  come  a time  when  Lily  Marchmont  in 
her  grave  would  be  more  happy  than  either 
Letty  or  Julius. 

However,  to  forecast  thus  mournfully  was 
worse  than  useless — wrong.  Will  rose. 

“I  must  go  now.  My  wife  will  wonder 
where  I am.  Yes,  lad,  as  you  say,  it  is  a queer 
world  ; but  we  mu6t  make  the  best  of  it.  You’ll 
come  over  to  breakfast  to-morrow  ?” 

Julius  hesitated. 

“Of  course  you  most.  Letty  will  expect 
you.” 

Poor  fellow — how  bis  whole  countenance 
glowed ! Yes,  that  was  the  one  thing  certain 
in  all  this  perplexity.  Julius  was  deeply,  de- 
votedly in  love ; and  out  of  a man  in  such  a con- 
dition can  be  made  any  thing  good  or  bad. 

“You’re  very  far  gone — quite  over  head  and 
ears,  I see,”  said  Will,  smiling.  “I  wonder 
you  never  told  me  till  now.” 

“How  could  I,  while  I had  nothing  to  tell, 
except  that  I was  perfectly  mad  ? She  kept  me 
in  a state  something  like  Tantalus  or  Ixion,  or 
some  of  those  poor  ghosts  that  I’ve  been  trying 
to  paint  here.  I ought  to  be  successful  in 
painting  hell ; these  six  months  I have  assured- 
ly  been  in  it.” 

“ You’re  out  of  it  now,  though,  old  fellow ; so 
cheer  up  and  forget  it.  Youll  be  all  right 
soon.  A man  is  not  half  a man  till  he  is  mar- 
ried ; and  when  he  is,  he  may  face  the  whole 
world.  That’s  my  opinion  and  experience. 
Now  I’m  off.  Good-night ! ” 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

Julius  accepted  Mr.  Marchmont ’s  offer,  and 
Letty  Kenderdine  accepted  him.  That  is,  con- 
ditionally, promising  to  marry  him  as  soon  as 
his  income  warranted  what  she  called  a “ com- 
fortable establishment.”  The  exact  sum,  or 
the  exact  date,  she  declined  to  give,  and  she 
wished  the  engagement  to  be  kept  as  private  a a 
possible.  “For,” said  she,  “who  knows  what 
might  happen  ? and  then  it  would  be  so  veiy 
awkward.” 

So  they  were  betrothed,  to  use  the  good  old 
word — now  almost  as  obsolete  as  the  thing — 
and  two  days  afterward  Lily  Marchmont  died, 
slipping  away,  Quietly  and  happily,  to  a world 
which  long  sickness  had  made  to  her  a far  near- 
er world  th  an  this.  Her  former  governess,  Mrs. 
Stedman,  was  with  her  at  her  death-bed,  and 
mourned  her  affectionately  and  long. 

Julius  also,  let  him  not  be  too  harshly  judged. 
For  many  days  after  Lily’s  death,  even  amidst 
his  own  first  flush  of  happiness,  he  looked  pale 
and  sad ; and  while  playing  the  devoted  lover 
sudden  glooms  would  come  over  him,  which 
. Letty  could  not  in  the  least  understand,  and 
which  affronted  her  extremely.  Doubtless  she 
! was  very  proud  of  him  and  his  prospects ; for  in 
her  secret  heart  she  had  always  looked  down 
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upon  the  profession  of  an  artist  as  not  quite  the 
thing — not  exactly  respectable.  Besides,  how 
could  it  ever  have  supplied  the  house  in  Phiili- 
more  Place,  or  some  place  like  it,  upon  which 
she  had  set  her  heart,  and  which  she  furnished 
and  refurnished,  imaginarily,  a dozen  times 
a day  ? Likewise,  her  mind  was  greatly  occu- 
pied by  her  future  carriage,  and  the  difficulty 
of  deciding  whether  it  should  be  a brougham  or 
a britska,  Julius  being  gloriously  indifferent  to 
both.  But  all  these  splendors  loomed  in  the 
distance ; his  present  income  was  only  £300 
a year — a sum  upon  which  Letty  declared  it 
was  quite  impossible  to  marry. 

So  she  lived  on  in  her  brother-in-law’s  house, 
and  her  lover  in  his  lodgings  hard  by,  meeting 
every  day,  and  enjoying,  or  they  might  have 
enjoyed,  to  their  fullest  content,  the  sweet  May- 
time of  courtship;  when  restless  hearts  gain 
strength  and  calm,  and  true  hearts  grow  togeth- 
er, learning  many  a lesson  of  patience  and  for- 
bearance, self- distrust  and  self-denial,  from 
which  they  may  benefit  all  their  lives  to  come, 
if  they  so  choose. 

But  these  two  were  rather  uncomfortable  lov- 
ers. They  did  not  “ shake  down  together,'*  as 
Will  insisted  they  must  be  left  to  do,  without 
any  interference  from  the  sympathetic  Edna, 
to  whom — luckless  little  sister ! — they  both  came 
in  their  never-ending  small  “ tiffs,”  forsaking 
her,  of  course,  when  the  troubles  were  over. 
No  doubt  Julius  was  madly  in  love  still,  which, 
considering  the  silly  things  Letty  often  said  and 
$id,  and  how  little  of  real  companionship  there 
was  between  them — affianced  lovers  though 
they  were — sometimes  roused  Edna’s  surprise. 
But  she  comforted  herself  by  the  common  ex- 
cuse that  tastes  differ,  and  people  who  seem  the 
most  glaringly  dissimilar  to  others,  often  be- 
tween themselves  find  a similarity  and  suitabil- 
ity which  makes  them  grow  together,  and  in 
the  end  become  perfectly  united  and  happy. 

“As,  truly,  I hope  Letty  and  Julius  will  be,” 
repeated  Edna  for  the  twentieth  time,  conclud- 
ing a talk  on  this  subject  with  the  only  person 
to  whom  she  ever  confided  it.  “ Dearest,  what 
a mercy  it  is  that  each  one  thinks  his  or  her 
choice  best,  and  nobody  ever  wishes  for  any- 
body else  s wife  or  husband !” 

Will  laughed ; it  was  impossible  to  help  it ; 
but  as  he  kissed  her  earnest,  innocent  eyes — as 
innocent  as  her  baby’s  eyes — he  thanked  Heaven 
for  the  safe  assuredness  of  his  own  lot,  even 
though  at  the  same  time  he  half  sighed  over 
the  uncertainty  of  his  brother’s. 

Dr.  Stedman  was  no  poetical  optimist,  or 
purblind  dreamer  ; just  an  honest,  ordinary 
man,  working  hard  among  the  world  of  men, 
with  his  eyes  wide  open — as  a doctor’s  must  be 
— to  all  its  misery  and  sin,  yet  shrinking  from 
neither ; walking  straight  on,  through  foul  ways 
and  clean,  with  a steady,  upright,  pure  heart, 
as  an  honest  man  can  do.  But  being  thus  sad- 
ly wise,  and  seeing  only  too  far  into  the  depths 
of  things,  made  him  more  than  ever  anxious 
over  his  brother  Julius. 


For  the  first  few  months  of  his  engagement 
Julius  seemed  happy.  He  had  gained,  as  he 
said,  his  heart’s  desire ; and  he  was  young 
enough  to  bear  a little  of  hope  deferred.  His 
changed  career  he  did  not  actually  dislike. 
Either  he  had  a little  wearied  of  unsuccessful 
Art,  and  business,  with  its  settledness  and  reg- 
ularity, had  a soothing  and  strengthening  effect 
on  his  excitable  temperament ; but  he  vowed 
that  his  “ erratic’’  days  were  done,  dubbed  him- 
self a regular  “city  man,”  came  home  punctu- 
ally ; and  daily,  as  the  clock  struck  eight,  his 
little,  slender,  lissome  figure  might  be  seen  hur- 
rying round  the  street  corner,  and  his  quick, 
impetuous  knock  was  heard  through  the  even- 
ing quiet  of  Dr.  Stedinan’s  house.  Then  he 
would  just  put  in  his  smiling  face  to  what  was 
formerly  a consulting-room,  then  the  dining- 
room, and  afterward  the  domain  of  Edna  and 
baby ; would  give  a brotherly  jest  or  two,  and 
leap  up  stairs,  three  steps  at  a time,  to  the 
drawing-room,  where  sat,  always  sweetly  smil- 
ing and  prettily  dressed,  his  expectant  Letty. 

They  were  pleasant  days,  these  courtship 
days ; and  a pleasant  sight  were  the  two  lovers 
— when  in  their  good  moods — both  so  hand- 
some, light-hearted,  and  bright.  Still  dark  days 
did  come-rthey  come  soon  enough  in  all  loves, 
and  all  lives — and  then  Edna  had  a hard  time 
of  it.  Yet  still,  in  her  fond  romance,  her  earn- 
est faith  in  the  saving  pow'er  of  love,  she  put  up 
with  every  thing,  hoping  for  the  best,  and  de- 
termined to  do  so  till  the  end. 

Which  end,  after  six  months  of  love-making, 
seemed  as  far  off  as  ever,  until  an  unexpected 
turn  of  affairs  brought  it  to  a crisis. 

One  January  night  Julius  came  in,  “ all  in  the 
sulks,”  as  Letty  called  it — one  of  those  moods 
to  which  he  was  so  liable,  and  to  escape  which 
his  betrothed  always,  as  now,  ensconced  her- 
self behind  the  safe  shelter  of  the  family  circle, 
and  sewed  away,  unconscious,  or  pretending  un- 
consciousness, of  the  sad,  passionate,  beseech- 
ing looks  w'hich  followed  her  every  movement. 
She  had  grown  used  to  his  devotion — it  was  no- 
thing new  now ; and  the  silly  woman  threw  away 
as  dross  that  which  some  other  woman — poor 
Lily  Marchmont,  for  instance — might  have  gath- 
ered up  and  stored  as  the  wealth  of  two  lives. 

But  Letty  stitched  and  stitched,  wholly  occu- 
pied with  the  effect  of  her  white  tarlatan  and 
pink  ribbons. 

“And,  after  all,  I shall  have  to  ruin  it  in  a 
common  street  cab.  How  very  provoking ! 
Will,  do  you  ever  mean  to  set  up  your  car- 
riage ?” 

“ You  would  not  benefit  much  by  it,  Letty,” 
returned  Will,  rather  gruffly,  since  from  behind 
his  newspaper  he  often  saw  more  than  he  was 
given  credit  for.  “I  suppose  you  will  not  live 
with  us  aluvays.” 

“ Heigh-ho ! It  looks  very  like  it.” 

Julius  winced.  “That  is  not  my  fault,  Let- 
ty, as  well  you  know.  May  I tell  William  and 
Edna  what  I was  telling  you  yesterday,  and  ask 
their  opinion  ?” 
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“ If  yon  like ; but  I take  nobody's  opinion. 
I said,  and  I say  it  still,  that  five  hnndred  a year 
is  actual  poverty.  Look  at  Edna ; she  has  not, 
to  my  certain  knowledge,  had  a new  dress  these 
six  months.” 

“ Because  she  wanted  none,”  said  Edna, 
hastily.  “ But  come,  Julius,  your  news ! Has 
Mr.  Marchmont  raised  your  salary  ? He  told 
me  he  should ; you  were  so  clever — had  taken 
to  business  so  aptly — were  sure  to  get  on.” 

Julius  shook  his  head  despondently.  “Ho 
thinks  so,  but  Letty  doesn’t.  She  will  not 
trust  herself  to  me — not  even  with  five  hundred 
a year.” 

“No,”  said  Letty,  setting  her  lovely  lips  to- 
gether in  the  hard  line  they  would  sometimes 
exhibit.  “You  may  all  preach  as  you  like, 
but  I don’t  approve  of  poverty ; and  any  thing 
is  poverty  under  a thousand  a year.” 

“ Then  we  may  as  well  part  at  once !”  cried 
Julius,  violently. 

Letty  stopped  her  sewing,  to  turn  round  upon 
him  a placid  smile. 

“Indeed,  my  dear  Julius,  I sometimes  think 
that  would  be  by  far  our  best  course.” 

Julius  answered  nothing.  His  very  lips  grew 
white ; his  anger  ceased ; he  was  ready  to  hum- 
ble himself  in  the  dust  at  Letty’s  feet. 

“ Letty,  how  can  you  ?”  whispered  Edna  in 
passing.  “You  speak  as  if  you  did  not  love 
him  at  all.” 

“Oh  yes,  I do,”  returned  Letty,  carelessly, 
as  she  devoted  all  her  energies  to  her  last  pink 
bow.  “But  he  might  wait  a little  longer  for 
me  without  grumbling.  He  is  not  near  so 
wretched  as  he  makes  himself  out  to  be — has 
comfortable  lodgings — heaps  of  friends.” 

“Take  care.  Better  not  drive  me  back  to 
my  c friends.' ” 

“ Why,  Julius  ? Were  they  so  very — ” 

“ Never  mind  what  they  were — I have  done 
with  them  now.  Only  keep  me  from  going  back 
to  them.  Dearest,  if  you  wish  to  save  me,  keep 
me  beside  you.  Take  me,  and  make  the  best 
of  me,  my  Letty — my  only  love!” 

The  latter  words  were  in  a whisper  of  pas- 
sionate appeal,  such  as  a man  sometilnes  makes 
to  a woman — a cry  for  help,  strength,  salvation, 
such  as  she,  and  she  only,  can  bring.  But  this 
woman  heard  it  with  deaf,  ignorant  ears,  nei- 
ther understanding  nor  heeding. 

“Oh,  my  dress — my  beautiful  new  dress — 
you  are  trampling  over  it,  ruining  it!  Julius, 
do  get  away !” 

He  moved  aside  at  once. 

“ I beg  your  pardon,”  and  the  old  satirical 
manner  returned.  “I  ought  to  have  remem- 
bered that  woman's  first  object  in  life  is — 
clothes.” 

But  the  next  instant,  when  Letty  rose  to  quit 
the  room,  he  threw  himself  between  her  and  the 
door. 

“Have  I vexed  you?  Oh,  say  you  are  not 
displeased  with  me.  It  will  kill  me  if  you  quit 
me  in  anger.  Oh,  Letty,  I will  work  like  a 
horse  in  a mill  to  get  you  all  you  want.” 


“ I am  sure  I want  nothing,  except  not  to  be 
married  jnst  yet — until  you  can  make  me  com- 
fortable,” said  Letty,  in  an  injured  tone.  “And 
you  do  worry  me  so”  (which  perhaps  was  true 
enough).  “ It’s  veiy  hard  for  me.” 

“It  is  hard.”  Then  suddenly  and  impetu- 
ously, “ Would  you  like  to  get  rid  of  me  ? Be- 
cause— there  is  a way.  No,  not  that  way,” 
seeing  Letty  looked  really  frightened.  “Iam 
not  such  a fool,  though  I have  sometimes  said 
it.  And  the  other  way  would  be  almost  as 
sure.  Mr.  Marchmont  could  secure  me  a thou- 
sand a year — your  great  ambition — if  I would 
at  once  go  out  to  India  foi^—let  ns  say  twenty 
years.” 

“ Go  out  to  India — for  twenty  years  !”  cried 
Edna.  “Oh,  Julius,  surely  you  would  never 
think  of  such  a dreadful  thing!” 

“Is  it  so  dreadful,  my  kind  little  sister?”  re- 
plied Julius,  tenderly.  “But  Letty,  my  own 
Letty,  what  does  she  say  ?” 

Letty  had  turned  eagerly  round,  on  the  point 
of  speaking,  but  when  her  sister  spoke  she  drew 
back  a little  ashamed. 

“ Of  course,  as  Edna  says,  it  would  be  a very 
dreadful  thing  in  some  ways ; especially  at  first ; 
but  you  might  get  used  to  it.  And  consider, 
if  you  were  to  make  your  fortune,  as  Mr.  March- 
mont did — as  people  who  go  out  to  India  al- 
ways do — ” 

“And  you  would  share  it  ? Or” — a new  idea 
seemed  to  strike  the  desperate  lover — “you 
might  help  me  to  win  it.  Tell  me,  if  I went 
out  to  India  would  you  go  too  ?” 

Letty  looked  down  demurely.  “ Perhaps  I 
might.  I don’t  know.  I always  had  a fancy 
for  India,  where  one  could  ride  in  a palanquin, 
and  have  plenty  of  diamonds  and  beautiful 
shawls.  Yes,  perhaps  I might  be  persuaded 
to  go — some  time.” 

J ulius  covered  her  hand  with  grateful  kisses, 
and  Letty  allowed  herself  to  be  led  back  to  the 
fireside,  where  the  project  was  entered  into  se- 
riously in  family  conclave. 

But,  in  truth,  Letty,  assuming  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life  a will  of  her  own,  decided  the 
question.  In  one  of  those  rare  fits  of  resolu- 
tion which  the  weak  and  irresolute  take,  she 
had  convinced  herself  that  going  to  India  was 
the  best  thing  possible  for  herself  and  Julius. 
“ Herself  and  Julius.”  Her  unconscious  word- 
ing of  the  matter  was  the  key  to  it  all. 

For  Julius,  all  places  were  alike  to  him,  so 
that  he  had  Letty  beside  him — Letty  wholly  his 
own.  He  betrayed  even  a wild  delight  at  the 
idea  of  having  her  all  to  himself — away  from 
all  her  kith  and  kin,  in  the  mysterious  depths 
of  India.  He  was  in  that  condition  when  the 
one  passion,  less  a passion  than  a monomania, 
swallows  up  every  lesser  feeling — overwhelms 
and  determines  all.  So,  after  discussing  the 
point  inconclusively  until  past  midnight,  he  went 
away,  and  came  back  next  evening  at  his  usual 
hour  with  the  brief  words,  “I  have  done  it.” 

“ Done  what  ?”  asked  Letty. 

“ Exactly  what  you  wished  me  to  do.  I have 
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arranged  with  Mr.  Marchmont  to  go  oat  to  Cal- 
cotta.  And  now,  my  dearest,  you  can  set  about 
your  preparations  at  once.” 

“Preparations  for  what?”  said  Letty,  inno- 
cently. 

“ Our  marriage.  We  must  be  married  and 
go  out  in  three  weeks — only  three  weeks.  Oh, 
my  Letty,  my  Letty!”  . 

He  clasped  her  in  his  arms,  almost  beside 
himself  with  joy. 

But  Letty  drew  back,  primly  protesting,  “ She 
had  had  no  idea  of  such  a thing.  She  did  not 
like  being  married  in  such  a hurry.  How  could 
she  possibly  get  her  things  ready  ? Besides,  she 
had  never  promised — she  was  quite  certain  she 
had  never  promised.  No,  if  he  went,  he  must 
go  by  himself.” 

Julias  stood  literally  aghast. 

44  What  have  I done  ? Oh,  Edna !”  for  see- 
ing him  turn  deadly  white,  Edna  had  sprung 
up  from  her  work,  and  caught  him  by  the  arm. 
44  Edna,  this  is  what  comes  of  trusting  a wo- 
man.” 

And  then  ensued  one  of  those  scenes — only 
too  common  now — of  anguish,  bitterness,  prot- 
estation, appeals,  ending  by  Letty ’s  being  moved 
to  tears,  and  Julius  to  contrite  despair  accord- 
ingly. Edna  said  nothing ; they  had  both  grown 
quite  careless  of  her  presence  at  such  times ; and 
how  could  she,  or  any  third  person,  interfere  be- 
tween them  ? She  was  only  thankful  William 
was  not  by — William,  who  had  not  so  much  pa- 
tience as  she.  But  she  trembled  as  she  thought 
of  the  futuro  of  these  two  lovers,  who  made 
love  not  a blessing,  but  a torment — a burden, 
almost  a curse.  If  it  were  thus  before  mar- 
riage, what  would  it  be  afterward  ? 

Presently  the  storm  lulled.  For  once  Letty 
had  overstrained  her  power.  Even  in  this  Ar- 
mida’s  garden  where  she  held  hi/n  bound,  the 
poor  Rinaldo  began  to  feel  blindly  for  his  old 
armor,  and  to  struggle  under  his  flowery  chains. 

“It  is  of  no  use  talking,  I must  go,  and  by 
the  next  mail.  I promised  Mr.  Marchmont ; 
and  I will  keep  my  promise.  Am  I not  right, 
Edna?”  And  he  walked  across  the  room  to 
her. 

She  held  out  her  hand  to  him.  “Tea,  I 
think  you  are.” 

Then  Letty,  seeing  her  sceptre  slipping  from 
her,  gave  way  a little,  and  said,  in  a complain- 
ing tone : 

“ You  are  all  very  unkind  to  me.  How  can 
I go  out  in  three  weeks  ? And  to  be  married 
and  left  behind  a 4 widow  bewitched*,’  as  Julias 
proposes,  would  be  dreadful.  If  he  would  go 
first,  and  make  all  comfortable  for  me,  and  I 
could  follow  in  six  months  or  a year;  young 
ladies  often  do  it  under  proper  escort.” 

4 4 And  would  you— oh,  my  darling — would 
you  come  out  to  me  all  alone  ?” 

And  Julius,  again  in  the  seventh  heaven  of 
rapturous  devotion,  was  ready  to  consent  to 
any  thing,  if  only  he  might  win  her,  even  thus. 

The  matter  was  settled,  and  Letty  having  got 
every  thing  her  own  way,  made  herself  sweet  as 
summer  to  her  lover,  who  hung  upon  her  every 


look  and  word  ; so  that  the  brief  intervening 
time  before  his  departure  was  the  smoothest 
and  happiest  of  his  whole  courtship.  ThiB, 
without  any  hypocrisy  on  Letty’s  part;  for  she 
was  really  touched  with  his  devotedness.  And 
besides,  in  great  crises,  people  rise  to  their  best 
selves ; and  many  a love  which  would  soon  wax 
meagre  and  threadbare  in  the  daily  wear  and 
tear  of  life,  drapes  itself  heroically  and  beauti- 
fully enough  at  the  supreme  hour  of  parting. 

So  Julius  sat,  in  his  last  evening  at  an  En- 
glish fireside — his  brother’s,  of  course ; for  he 
declared  that  beyond  it  was  not  a single  soul 
whom  he  cared  to  say  good-by  to;  sat,  not 
broken-hearted  by  any  means,  for  the  excite- 
ment of  this  sudden  step,  and  his  eager  antici- 
pations in  his  new  career,  seemed  to  deaden 
pain.  Still,  he  kept  desperate  hold  of  Letty’s 
hand,  and  gazed  continually  in  her  face  with 
that  eager  passionate  gaze,  half  of  artist,  half 
of  lover,  neither  of  which  seemed  ever  to  tire 
of  its  beauty.  And  now  it  wore  a softness  and 
tenderness  which  made  parting  grow  into  a de- 
lirious ecstasy,  less  of  grief  than  joy. 

Edna  and  William  were  not  sad  neither. 
Their  long  suspense  over  these  two  was  appar- 
ently ended;  the  future  looked  bright  and 
clear;  nor  did  they  blame  the  lovers  for  a 
somewhat  selfish  enjoyment  therein.  For  they 
knew,  none  better,  this  happy  husband  and 
wife,  that  those  who  mean  to  become  such, 
have  a right  to  be  all  in  all  to  each  other,  to  go 
out  cheerfully  together  into  the  wide  w’orld, 
and  feel  all  lesser  separations  but  as  a compar- 
atively little  thing. 

44  Yes,”  Will  said  to  his  brother ; 44  Fm  glad 
you’re  going — thoroughly  glad.  You  may  have 
your  health  better  in  India  than  here,  if  you 
take  care.  And  you  will  have  a wife  to  take 
care  of  you.  You  will  do  well,  no  doubt — per- 
haps come  back  a nabob  before  your  twenty 
years  are  out.  And  though  I may  be  old  and 
gray-headed  before  I see  you  again,  still,  my 
lad,  I say,  I’m  glad  you’re  going.” 

Thus  talked  he,  to  keep  his  own  and  every 
body  else’s  spirits  up,  while  quick  as  lightning 
the  final  minutes  flew  by.  Edna  sat  behind 
the  tea-urn  in  her  customary  place,  and  was 
waited  upon  by  Julius  in  the  long-familiar  way. 
He  tried  so  hard  to  be  good  and  sweet  to  her, 
and  to  pay  attention  to  her  baby,  who,  not  to 
detain  the  mother,  had  been  brought  down  un- 
lawfully, cradle  and  all,  to  a corner  of  the 
drawing-room,  where  he  contributed  his  best  to 
the  hilarity  of  the  evening  by  sleeping  soundly 
all  through  it. 

44  Poor  little  man ! he  will  actually  be  a man, 
or  nearly  so,  before  I set  eyes  on  him  again. 
I only  hope,  Edna  dear,  that  he  will  grow  up  a 
better  man  than  his  namesake.  And  yet  not 
bo—”  Julius  turned  round,  his  countenance 
all  glowing.  44  Not  a better  man  than  I mean 
to  grow — than  she  will  help  to  make  me.” 

Letty  smiled — her  sweet,  unmeaning,  con- 
tented smile — and  that  was  all. 

She  sat  by  her  lover’s  side — sat  and  looked 
pretty ; did  not  talk  much,  except  to  give  a few 
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earnest  advices  about  practical  things ; the  sort 
of  house — or  bungalow,  she  believed  they  called 
it — which  she  should  like  him  to  take;  the 
number  of  servants  and  horses  which  they 
should  keep — all  which  facts  she  was  found  to 
have  informed  herself  upon  very  accurately. 
She  promised,  faithfully  and  affectionately,  to 
get  her  “things’* — which  seemed  her  chief 
care — ready  without  delay,  so  as  to  follow  by 
the  first  feasible  opportunity;  and  she  begged 
Julius  to  write  her  every  particular  about  Cal- 
cutta, and  every  information  necessary  for  her 
own  voyage  thither. 

But  she  never  once  said,  as  some  fond,  fool- 
ish women  might  have  said,  “Take  care  of 
yourself — the  dear  self  which  is  all  the  world 
to  me.” 

Thus  passed,  in  the  strange  unreality  of  all 
parting  hours,  this  last  evening,  as  if  every  suc- 
ceeding evening  would  be  just  like  it,  and  its 
cheerful  chat,  its  quiet  fireside  pleasure,  would 
come  all  over  again  next  night,  instead  of  never 
coming  again  in  all  this  mortal  life ; as  by  no 
human  possibility  could  it  come — -just  as  now — 
to  these  four. 

At  last  Dr.  Stedman  looked  at  his  watch. 
There  was  only  time  to  catch  the  train  to 
Southampton,  whence  Julius  was  to  embark 
the  following  morning. 

“I’ll  close  up  your  portmanteau  for  you,  Ju- 
lius, my  lad ; you  never  could  do  it  for  yourself, 
even  when  we  were  at  school.  Come,  Edna, 
come  and  help  ine.” 

Edna,  shutting  the  door  close  behind  her,  fol- 
lowed her  husband ; and  as  she  stooped  over  | 
him  while  he  was  fastening  the  valise,  she  kissed 
him  softly  on  the  shoulder.  He  turned  and 
kissed  her  also,  both  feeling,  as  in  moments  of 
sharp  pain  like  this  all  such  married  lovers 
must  feel,  the  one  intense  unspeakable  thank- 
fulness that  “ naught  but  death  parts  thee  and 
»» 

me. 

“Julius,  ready?”  Will  called  outside  the 
drawing-room  door,  and  shortly  afterward  his 
brother  appeared,  Letty  likewise.  She  looked 
pale,  and  was  crying  a little.  For  him — never 
as  long  as  they  lived  did  Edna  and  William  for- 
get the  look  in  Julius’s  face. 

“Now,  not  a minute  to  spare,”  Edna  said, 
as  she  threw  her  arms  round  her  brother-in- 
law’s  neck  and  kissed  him  fondly,  forgetting  all 
his  little  faults,  remembering  only  that,  to  her 
at  least,  he  had  never  been  aught  but  brotherly 
and  good.  “Take  care  of  yourself!  oh,  do 
take  care  of  yourself!” 

“ Take  care  of  her  /”  he  answered,  hoarsely. 
Then  staggering  blindly  forward,  indifferent 
to  all  beholders,  he  snatched  frantically  to  his 
bosom  the  woman  whom  he  so  madly  loved. 

“Oh,  be  true  to  me!”  he  gasped.  “For 
God’s  sake  be  true  to  me ! Edna,  don’t  let  her 
forget  me ! Letty,  remember  your  promise — 
your  faithful  promise!” 

“I  will  1”  said  Letty,  with  a sob,  and  offered 
her  lips  for  the  last  kiss.  It  was  given  in  a 
frenzy  of  passion  and  grief ; then  Will  took  his 
brother  by  the  arm,  and  lifted  rather  than  led 


him  to  the  cab  at  the  door — and  they  were 
gone. 

* * * * * * 

About  nine  months  after  this  night  a group 
of  three  persons  found  themselves  all  in  the 
gloom  of  a muggy,  disagreeable  November 
evening  at  the  entrance  - gate  of  one  of  the 
docks  of  East  London,  whence  trading  vessels 
start  for  the  Indies.  It  was  William  Stedman, 
his  wife,  and  her  sister.  They  groped  and 
stumbled  through  the  dirty  devious  ways,  guid- 
ed by  a man  with  a lantern,  which  showed  dim- 
ly the  great  black  hulls  of  ships  laid  up  in  dry 
dock,  or  the  ghostly  outline  of  masts  and  rig- 
ging. Strange,  queer  noises  came  through  the 
dark — of  men  shouting  and  swearing,  the  lad- 
ing of  cargo,  the  tramp  of  horses  and  carta. 

“ What  a horrid  place ! Oh,  I wish  I had 
never  come  here!  I wish  I were  not  going 
away  at  all!” 

“ Never  despair,  Letty ! Take  my  arm ! We 
are  safe  now.  This  is  certainly  the  Lily  March* 
mont .** 

For  by  the  Lily  Marchmont — strange,  pathetic 
coincidence — Letty  Kenderdine  was  going  out 
to  India  to  be  married  to  her  lover. 

Julius  had  waited — been  compelled  to  wait — 
until  some  good  opportunity  offered  for  the  safe- 
conduct  of  his  bride ; for  Letty  was  not  the  per- 
son to  do  any  thing  without  a due  regard  to 
both  comfort  and  propriety.  Indeed  she  de- 
layed as  long  as  she  could,  until  all  possible 
excuse  for  hesitation  was  removed  by  the  offer 
of  a passage  in  this  ship,  which  belonged  to  the 
firm,  and  was  taking  out  to  Calcutta  Mr.  March- 
mont’s  nephew  and  his  young  wife.  With  them 
Letty  could  reside  until  she  was  married,  and 
the  wedding  could  take  place  from  their  house 
with  ail  tclaty  for  they  were  well-to-do  and  very 
kindly  people. 

So  the  matter  was  settled;  though  Letty 
might  have  lingered  yet  longer,  had  not  the 
strain  of  narrow  means  and  an  increasing  fam- 
ily rendered  her  brother-in-law’s  house  a less 
desirable  home  for  her  than  even  the  compara- 
tively small  establishment  which  awaited  her  in 
India.  New’  clothes  w’ere  now  scarcer  than  ever 
to  poor  Mrs.  Stedman  ; they  were  all  wanted  for 
little  Julius,  and  for  another  little  child  that 
was  to  come  by-and-by,  not  long  after  Aunt 
Letty  was  gone.  In  Edna’s  face  was  increas- 
ing, day  by  day,  the  anxious,  worn  look  which 
all  mothers  have  at  times,  and  never  wholly 
lose  — never  can  lose — until  their  sons  and 
daughters  close  the  coffin-lid  upon  the  heart 
that  can  suffer  no  more.  Still,  when  Letty  said 
to  her  sister,  as  often  she  did,  “ Oh,  Edna,  I 
wonder  you  ever  married ! ” there  would  come 
such  a light  into  the  thin  face — such  a holy  pa- 
tience and  thankful  content — as  none  but  wives 
and  mothers  ever  know. 

But  the  cares  of  Dr.  Stedman’s  household 
were  numerous  enough  to  lessen  his  sister-in- 
law’s  regret  at  leaving  it.  She  did  regret  a 
little,  clinging  to  them  both  with  a curious  fitful 
tenderness  os  the  time  went  by ; but  still  she 
made  up  her  mind — and  her  trousseau,  absorb- 
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ing  therein  all  her  own  money,  which  William 
had  carefully  kept  for  her,  declaring  that  her 
help  in  his  house  was  a full  equivalent  to  him 
for  her  residence  there — and  departed.  Nor, 
however,  without  many  complainings  and  self- 
pityings,  even  to  the  final  moment ; when  after 
a visible  hesitation,  as  if  at  the  very  last  she 
were  half  inclined  to  draw  back,  poor  Letty 
climbed  up  from  the  gloomy  dry-dock  side  to 
the  still  gloomier  deck  of  the  Lily  Marchmont . 

But  when  they  descended  to  the  bright, 
cheerful,  handsomely  fitted -up  cabin,  where 
every  thing  had  been  arranged  for  the  comfort 
of  the  young  married  couple  and1  her  ow  n,  her 
spirits  revived.  Her  fair  looks  made  her  at 
once  popular  with  strangers,  and  as  she  stood 
talking  to  the  young  Marchmonts — after  being 
briefly  introduced  to  the  only  two  other  passen- 
gers, a little  fat  elderly  Dutchman  and  a lady, 
his  sister,  who  were  to  be  landed  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope — Letty  Kcnderdine  was  her- 
self again.  Well  dressed — for  she  had  made 
the  utmost  of  her  small  means,  and  even  con- 
trived a little  present  or  two  from  Aunt  Letty 
to  the  baby  that  she  would  not  see ; well-pre- 
served, and,  though  past  her  first  youth,  much 
younger-looking  than  Edna,  Miss  Kcnderdine 
shed  quite  a sunshine  of  feminine  beauty  abroad 
in  the  little  cabin.  Her  sister,  forgetting  all 
parting  pain,  smiled  to  think  what  a sunshine 
she  would  also  bring  to  poor  Julius,  yearning 
for  her  so  terribly  in  his  busy,  lonely,  anxious 
life  of  amassing  wealth — wealth  that  perhaps 
he,  with  his  careless  artist  temperament,  might 
never  have  cared  for,  certainly  never  would 
have  struggled  for,  excepting  for  her  sake. 

But  Letty  herself  seemed  less  absorbed  in  the 
future  than  in  the  present.  When  her  four  fel- 
low-passengers quitted  the  cabin,  to  allow  her  in 
quiet  a few  farewell  words  with  her  own  friends, 
she  glanced  after  them  depreciatingly. 

“ Good  people,  I dare  say,  but  dull,  very  dull. 

I am  afraid  I shall  have  a dreary  voyage.  I 
wish  I had  taken  the  overland  route — if  only  I 
could  have  afforded  ft.  Oh,  Edna,  the  misery 
of  poverty !” 

And  then,  struck  with  a sudden  compunction 
— a sudden  impulse  of  tenderness  for  these  two, 
so  contentedly  bearing  theirs,  and  sharing  with 
her,  for  these  last  two  years  and  more,  every 
little  comfort  they  had,  Letty  flung  herself  into 
her  sister’s  arms. 

“ Oh  forgive  me  ! You  have  been  so  good 
to  me,  both  of  you.  I’ll  never  forget  you — 
never!  Do  not  forget  me.” 

“No,  no!”  said  William,  as  he  hurried  his 
wife  away,  for  he  saw  that  the  trial  of  parting 
was  more  than  she  could  bear.  “ Kiss  her, 
Letty,  and  bid  her  good-by.” 

But — the  sharp,  final  wrench  over — he  him- 
self came  hack  again,  to  say  a last  kind  word  to 
his  sister-in-law,  on  whom  depended  his  broth- 
er’s whole  future  in  this  world. 

“Letty,”  whispered  he,  very  earnestly,  “I 
trust  you.  Make  Julius  happy.  Remember, 
his  happiness  all  rests  with  you.” 
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“I  know  that.” 

“Never  forget  it.  Be  to  him  all  that  my 
wife  is  to  me.  Good-by ! God  bless  you  !” 

Letty  leaned  over  the  ship’s  side,  violently 
sobbing. 

“ Go  back  into  the  cabin,  Letty  dear,”  Dr. 
Stedman  called  out.  “Is  there  nobody  who 
will  be  kind  enough  to  take  charge  of  my  sis- 
ter?” 

“May  I assist  you,  Miss?”  said  a funny 
Dutch  voice,  and  William  thankfully  consigned 
her  to  the  care  of  the  elderly  merchant. 

Next  morning,  spreading  her  white  wrings  in 
the  winter  sunrise,  and  moving  as  gracefully  as 
when  a poor  little  hand,  now  mere  dust,  had 
given  her  her  christening  libation,  the  Lily 
Marchmont  weighed  anchor  and  sailed  away  to 
the  under  world. 


THE  RELIEF. 

Sometimes  at  night  when  on  my  bed, 

Wrapt  rouud  with  sleep,  I seem  to  hear 

In  dreams  the  slow  and  measured  tread 
Of  soldiers  drawing  near. 

All  round  the  night  is  hung  with  gloom  ; 
The  murky  air  is  chill  and  dump ; 

And  grim  and  dark  the  shadows  loom 
About  the  sleeping  cainp. 

Nearer  and  nearer  o'er  the  ground 
Close,  even  step  the  soldiers  keep ; 

Heard  with  a hollow,  falling  sound 
Distinctly  in  my  sleep. 

They  reach  the  tent  wherein  I seem 
Once  more,  as  oft  of  old,  to  lie ; 

And  in  the  net-work  of  my  dream 
With  steady  tramp  go  by. 

At  last  they  near  the  sentry’s  beat; 

I hear  his  order  sharply  sound  : 

“ Halt !”  and  no  more  the  marching  feet 
Re-echo  o’er  the  ground. 

I hear,  or  seem  at  least  to  hear. 

His  challenge,  uttered  stern  and  brief ; 

The  answer,  spoken  low  and  clear; 

And  know  ’tis  the  Relief: 

And  waking  find  it  but  a dream, 

Born  of  the  cloud  of  Battle  past, 

Whose  fringes  brightened  with  the  gleam 
Of  Peace  that  dawned  at  last. 

Oh  hearts,  borne  down  by  grief  and  care, 
Yearning  and  praying  for  the  light, 

Watchful  as  anxious  sentries,  where 

You  stand  hung  round  with  night ; 

Who  let  no  doubtful  step  come  near 
Without  the  challenge,  stern  and  brief; 

Who  listen,  but  who  never  hear 
The  tread  of  the  Relief— 

Sooner  or  later  it  will  fall, 

Through  the  thick  darkness  drawing  nigh, 

And  to  yotir  earnest  challenge-call 
Shall  angel  lips  reply. 
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STREET-  PAVEJtESm 

T would  if  thu  magnificent  uml 

aafc/ob&hug:  ol*  tuiiewul  fosomotion 


i* . in  the  fact  that 

sux-h  aw  «tior#xmia  weight  tn  immed  forward 
with  a propel  1 ini;  umver  ginipki ' w that  of 
steuro.  -$<$-  ti&y  ^eeiwt  ikdr  in  «io  iSitt  that  so 
Jiute  fneiabjh&r  in  the  peviecil)  smooth 

surface  of  ihv  irt>w  rad.  It  would  be  a curious 
nml  iaty$i4£i&  Auhthy<$ftcat  wW  we  compute 
the  amount  of  ihfee  which  is  hjfst  in  the  pfojyuir 
tsion  of  yabiuhss  liver  the  jdone  puvemeuw  ?>$wtr 
in  use,  and  wldcb  wCudd,  be 

gained  Mi  thu  substhatiou  of  a oiateiml  winch 
affojrdK  little  or  no  r&tislatice  to  the  movcmUkt 
of  the  wheels.  When  we  take  into.  lonMde ra- 
tion the  force  that  is  expended,  ami  the  phys- 
h:)d  injury  sustained  bv  aminais  in  their  vf 
fort  to  maintain  a foothold  ujVou  Uic  slippery 

stones,  «je  in  the  Rus3  pavemenk  and  the  k»aa 

of  poorer  add  strain  upon  their  limbs  aus  in  site 
inset  iire^  r:obb]e-m»ne  pavement ; and  further, 
when  we.  estimate  the ' r&i$f  mica  which  is  ot- 
tered hv  i he  ivaapaluies  of  ihp  ^nrface  ip  lidf-h 
one  ami  rho  othhrv  and  e/spe»arilly  in  the  latter, 
it  is  net  hu  aktravfhmuf  wtuietnafitlo  'fifty  th$t> 
in  comparison  w Uh  tfmit  of*  the  wooden  pave- 
ment, it  cowls  the  people  in  the  dty  of  'flfeVv 
Yurk  alaoe  every  day  huddied*  of  duuomiui*  of 
dullurs  _ 

That  are  an  i njury 

U!i0  ohsKitretiun  n.  docs  nxyt  jp-vd  un\  Ubor«-u‘  xo 
HOi e ri ti t U;  a i 'gi on  t:  f 1 1:  t o prove.  We  -,ee  its  prac- 

tical illusiratiha  every  day.  The  ifAVeliw  join  - 
Having  la  the  ornskim  of  trt*C  cities*  will  drive 
' had  :«  mile  baud'  kis  way  to  got  front  the  paved 
btr&v  (m  h e yiuuj-  Tfc  vW iij 

Ids  lewd: rif  ei&tvik  lade*  or  Sucka;  Will, 

tell  you  dui  t^ohotsea  **y  haul  the 

land,  mi  ^M*h  is  easily  myuspmed 

' fittVfcimnu  tip  No**- 

sail  Street,  % J ’»  '»3.  ' ",  * ‘ of 


•spectacle-  w witnessed  on  Broadway  every  day 
of  the  miserable  aniwiiik  who,  striving  to  haul 
ihoir  ioaded  omnihuse*  *>v  wagons,  slip  and  &lide 
to  one  side  ahd  the  yfbt+tj  ami  finally  full  down 
with  broken  limbs,  and  thee  it  i a the  truest 
mercy  to  kill  tUe  |roOr  liv^ts  at  once. 
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The  round,  slippery  cohhh-sto,^  t>  only 
sm£fpml  in  loirn  m 'itseif,  huh  where  there 
my  Amount  of  travel  upon  it,  are  frtkjn^nf 
dcguo.vions  which,  in  a little  wiiilev increase  iittd 
.hup*;  holes,  which  bee  woe  sinks  of'  unhealthy 
dbpv>5dtw  and  the  niowr  of  camatte- 

Mif:tshe.rs.  To  the  traveler  its.  far  ami  jott  ami 
U'tvie  is  extreme]}  nn  com  ton able. 

The  Belgian  pavement  is  open  to  the  ^ime 
obw*wi»ms?  yet  in  some  ways*  is  akti  iiTiprovement 
•Vn  tlje  cnhble-stot)/5.  It  iw  niAde  of  sinall  blocks 
sanw.  four  inebfis  ^*ptu.re,  which  do  not, 
wifda  xiiirefully  laid  upOTi  tbfc  srreet,  offer  the 
>amtbiTMU|iiii'iiHe.i  us  the  x>thcr > yet  ai'icr  a little 
aae  they  become  iuh  slippery  as  gk^sw,  nod  the 


yfe  have  diMuiAscd  nt  sonic  khg^h  thtvohv 
jecimha  10 4ti>ue  u>  a paving 
whil«5tto  bent)  more  used  thaii  nuf  oxhtr^  it 
Oiiddiibthdij  has  been  the  mnsf  uich^s,  ^V;h 
wii(  hi>Tf^jter  to  imoh  built  of  mu?  ami  anofb^- 
kirui  of  conv'rete,  because  they  ai  u not  pr^tatc^> 
j hie  tor  the  imftih'.af  large  citie^oyon  if  fluty  kri*- 
i xievlyiihlfc  in  ,thc  c*)untry  tu  pvuiferenoo  to  a gtuul 
■dir?  roj-rl. 

^etarui  ye&rs  ago  there  ''nir ^ 

made  >p  ySk^aau  Sfew  Yotkr  of  an  irou 

Pvimnent,  which  wdk  octAkooal  in  form.,  booe.y- 
emu  bed  m tiptop  ?iud groxwed  atthc^idcs,  su  than 
ilia  hlockv  fitted  iiUo  eucb  oiher  ; hut  tins  pave- 
mont  proved  a huim*c—r^  prepare  upon  yme  side 
$f  :# hloak/n*  aiim  ihmw  it  out  of  pasmm»s  >md 
; hi  n tittle  while  the  enfirr  pavement  was  broken 

up 

Thera  are  l>:w  rj v^asibin^  eonce nnt^  the  in- 
tafhaTcuuhno^a  »jf  6tU  ctlidi  of  more  import- 
aae&  ihah  thutoi  tiav  prt'pai  cans  traction  of  uar 
jroads  htid  AirccipavhiUUhlk*  In  our  large  cities 
[ tUi«  siildCcf  In v td > j !*e  iioponaut  cunskleru- 
hf  bkaltlty  Cdhrthrr;  aid  economy  ; and  ..tlu* 
CT^^erien cds  iihdav  wbicli  mu  to m m unit ies  ha v o 
suttered,  .Off  mhc  aud  ufiotlna  kind  al  pavernoni. 
Vylilcll  hsive  fexhi Idled  aiorc-wr  JesH  C/f  di.Sfnlvant- 
ages,  mi  a id  y s\wtt  m wfef  b avoid,  but  have; 
at  the  $muc;*um!  UttgliMis  what  we  -most  need 
The  moy t pcrlc?;t  voustrmsion  of  s treat  pace- 
Wfc'iit  im'lud^  ?i h?> >j u te  req u hem e nts. 

It  must  h* durable  .against  dc^ay,  and  to  xvitjv 

staiici  tho  pre^urc  #utd  inemv^ing  wear  atul  rear 
J:  f/t the  trh&y  tiit  tJicirwi ighiWe*  of  our  oilier. 

[ bh; jfo’Ut  • and  nmopih,  foe  the'ehmtpn 

of  .the  tni  vejet  mil  U*  Kfodt  the  easy  mmsd  of 
heavily  - ibitded  Vnhh;4.yj; ' ^ fbo  kiun.e  : time  ii 
should  »f  H J*m  fy*of i o r uniitM»fe  tltal 

• they  umy  be  uhh  io  tr«hsp»urt  HieirdntichdH  in 
wjtrtprdry  wonlphf  wifh'oht  4ipjfdng  doM^Vfif  J,he 
cast  cf  life  ifnd  biuh.  ^Vnifdie^  IdijibftHnt.  vt^ 
.ijuir.emeoi  u-  tis;i-i;r' While  \i  {•{**>  e he*  ah  I be  orb- 
l>rs,;U  .srhouhi  he  h;-  rpried  tb'nt  ui'liir  i|  has 
Ivecw  put  down  it> putt  fie  thkea  up  ti^ulih  so  thuy : 
s^wer^  chn  he  irthl  hhil  gai  *vutuy  pipe#  <ti|^ 

I*  idiy  repairtMk  Uiid  again  Vhphicad  y\ thii(U4  intVt*- 
. niption  to  bp-tM^  uud  wliboto  injury  h?  i)ie 
j pavement 

! 1 hh  probiein  «>f  the  host  v,  ;.*}  \*,  pave  *t<c. 

street  a bus  fot  h long  while  Uebn  Ili.ufu^tui  t h 
the  cities  of  IhiP.-}-?,  and  m;»m  * ->sih 
itientte'  have  been  mudo  in  ironj  ^*nctn‘c. 
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wood,  etc.,  but  never  with  any  very  successful 
result.  The  city  of  Paris  lies  under  peculiar 
disadvantages  m this  matter.  The  only  stone 
within  economical  carrying  distance  is  a soft 
limestone,  which  crumbles  at  the  least  abra- 
sion; and  the  so-called  Macadamized  streets 
in  wet  weather  are  thick  with  mud,  and  in  dry 
weather  fill  the  air  with  thin,  blinding,  choking 
dust.  They  have  tried  also  what  is  known  as 
the  “Asphaltum”  pavement,  which  is  smooth 
and  pleasant  as  a means  of  transit,  but  which 
is  expensive,  is  not  easily  removed,  is  but  meas- 
urably durable,  and  has  been  abandoned.  In 
London  the  streets  arc  paved  with  small  blocks 
of  hard  stone,  which  answers  somewhat  to  that 
of  the  Belgian  pavement  used  in  our  cities ; but 
while  the  work  is  much  more  perfectly  done 
there  than  here,  yet  it  meets  with  the  same  ob- 
jection w hich  we  have  stated  above  to  the  use 
of  stone  for  street  pavement,  in  the  injury  to 
animals  from  slipping  and  falling;  in  the  de- 
struction of  vehicles ; in  its  discomfort  to  the 
traveler,  and  in  the  rapidity  with  which  it  gets 
out  of  repair. 

It  is  another  evidence  of  the  mechanical 
genius  of  our  people,  that,  by  the  ingenious  ap- 
plication and  preparation  of  wood,  we  have  ob- 
tained the  most  perfect  pavement  that  has  ever 
yet  been  constructed.  The  application  of  wood 
in  street  pavement  has  met  with  the  opposition 
of  ignoranco  and  selfish  interests,  which  almost 
always  obstruct  the  introduction  of  any  great 
public  improvement,  but  frequent  experiments 
hare  incontestably  proven  its  superiority. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  wooden  pavement 
which  are  prominently  before  the  public.  One 
known  as  the  “Nicolson,”  and  another,  and 
subsequent  invention,  known  as  the  “Stafford” 
pavement.  The  Nicolson  pavement  we  will  not 
describe  in  detail,  because  it  is  well-known  to 
our  readers,  who,  any  time  within  the  last  few 
years,  may  have  seen  it  in  process  of  construc- 
tion in  our  streets.  The  Stafford  pavement  is  a 
later  invention,  and  claims  to  possess  superior 
advantages  over  that  of  the  Nicolson,  while  its 
cost  is  about  the  same. 

There  is  so  much  of  public  interest  in  this 
subject  that  we  will  proceed  to  give  a detailed 
description  of  Mr.  Stafford’s  ingenious  improve- 
ments, with  a few'  pictorial  illustrations  in  order 
to  make  it  more  clear  to  the  reader.  % 

In  the  first  place,  all  the  wood  used  is  subject- 
ed to  a preservative  process  known  as  “ Seely’s,” 
by  which  every  particle  of  moisture  is  ejected 
from  the  wood,  and  its  place  supplied  with  a 
material  which  is  sometimes  called  “mineral 
kreosotc,  ” by  reason  of  its  remarkable  antisep- 
tic properties.  In  fact,  it  is  one  of  the  proper- 
ties of  coal-tar,  and  contains  a series  of  com- 
pounds, the  best  known  of  which  are,  carbolic 
and  cresvlic  acids,  w hich,  whenever  in  the  pres- 
ence of  organic  matter,  render  decay,  putrefac- 
tion, and  fermentation  quite  impossible.  In 
addition  to  the  specific  antiseptics  the  miner- 
al kreosote  contains  oily  substances,  which,  like 
ordinary  turpentine,  linseed  oil,  and  balsams, 


have  the  property  of  solidifying  or  changing  into 
resins  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen  from  the  air, 
thus  filling  up  the  pores  of  the  wood,  making  it 
dense,  tough,  and  impervious  to  water.  We 
will  not  discuss  here  the  question  as  to  the  value 
of  this  process  for  preserving  wood,  because  it 
not  only  has  the  indorsement  of  the  wisest 
chemists  here  and  in  Europe,  but  because  a 
similar  process  has  stood  the  successful  test  of 
more  than  twenty  years  of  use  in  Europe,  and 
it  is  now  largely  adopted  in  America.  Both  in 
its  tensile  power  and  in  its  economy  and  dura- 
abilitv,  it  possesses  incontestable  advantages. 

In  its  method  of  construction  the  Stafford 
pavement  embodies  new  and  valuable  princi- 
ples. It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Nicolson 
pavement  is  put  together  on  the  street,  that 
the  upright  blocks  of  wood  are  set  upon  a board 
floor,  and  then  fastened  together  by  horizontal 
pieces  of  board  nailed  to  the  blocks,  thus  cover- 
ing the  street  from  curb-stone  to  curb-stone  with 
a united  mass,  which,  so  long  as  it  is  undis- 
turbed, is  durable  and  gives  a smooth  easy 
pavement,  but  it  is  so  secured  and  nailed  to- 
gether that  it  can  not  be  taken  up  for  purposes 
of  repair  without  cutting  and  breaking  some 
of  its  parts,  which  can  not  easily  be  replaced 
and  made  smooth  and  regular  again.  With  its 
many  merits  this  is  the  greatest  objection  which 
has  been  made  to  the  Nicolson  pavement. 


Gravel  and  Tar. 


Sand  foundation. 
NICOLSON  PAVEMENT. 


The  Stafford  pavement  is  composed  of  blocks 
of  pine  seven  inches  deep  by  four  inches  thick 
and  six  and  twelve  inches  wide,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  breaking  joints.  The  small  blocks  are 
grooved  on  the  sides,  and  set  up  in  sections  of 
two  by  three  feet,  the  blocks  standing  on  their 
grain  as  in  the  Nicolson  pavement.  Double- 
headed or  double  dove-tailed  keys  are  then 
driven  into  the  grooves  in  the  small  blocks, 
both  laterally  and  longitudinally,  thus  forming 
a compact  framed  mass  of  the  greatest  possible 
solidity,  which  becomes  one  piece,  of  the  dimen- 
sions of  two  by  three  feet. 

Grooves  of  one  inch  in  depth,  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  wide,  are  then  sawed  in  the  top  of 
the  sections  at  intervals  of  four  inches.  These 
are  made  in  order  to  give  to  animals  a secure 
foothold.  The  sections  thus  formed  are  then 
submitted  to  the  “ Seely  preservative  process 
that  is,  the  moisture  and  air  are  expelled  from 
the  pores  of  the  wood,  they  are  then  placed  in 
a tank  where  they  are  saturated  with  the  pre- 
pared oils  and  acids,  after  which  the  section  of 
blocks  is  ready  for  the  street.  Stringers  two 
and  a half  inches  thick  and  six  inches  wide, 
which  are  used  as  bearings  and  placed  across 
the  street,  and  upon  which  the  sections  are  to 
rest,  are  treated  with  the  same  preservative 
process. 
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AN  ADDRESS  TO  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE.* 

Br  NEWMAN  HALL. 


NOTHING  was  more  strongly  impressed  on 
my  mind  during  my  visit  to  your  coun- 
try than  the  substantial  unity  of  our  two  na- 
tions. When  seated  at  your  hospitable  tables ; 
when  gathering  with  your  households  round  the 
dear  old  family  Bible;  when  worshiping  in 
your  churches  and  ministering  in  your  pulpits 
— but  for  the  absence  of  those  most  dear  to  me, 
I might  have  forgotten  that  a great  ocean  rolled 
between  us.  In  your  Courts  of  Justice  I found 
the  same  Common-Law  administered,  the  same 
precedents  quoted.  And  when  visiting  scenes 
of  historic  fame  it  seemed  that  Englishmen 
might  claim  an  interest  in  them  as  well  as 
Americans. 

On  Plymouth  Rock  I felt  that  if  New  En- 
gland received  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  old  En- 
gland nourished  them;  that  others  like  them 
remained  behind,  and  that  by  their  labors  and 
sufferings  we  both  enjoy  the  inestimable  priv- 
ilege of  “ freedom  to  worship  God.”  On  Bunk- 
er Hill,  where  I was  honored  with  a public 
reception,  I rejoiced  to  see  our  national  flags 
draped  together,  and  to  hear  the  national  airs 
of  the  two  countries  performed  by  the  Arsenal 
band.  As  an  Englishman  I could  exult  in  the 
proud  memories  clustering  round  that  spot ; for 
it  was  not  America  which  conquered  Britain, 
but  it  was  rather  English  justice  and  English 
bravery  which  triumphed  over  a tyrannical  and 
bigoted  faction,  whose  defeat  no  intelligent  En- 
glishman of  the  present  day  regrets. 

At  Niagara — so  sublime,  yet  still  more  beau- 
tiful— among  the  many  aspects  of  that  majes- 
tic cataract  indelibly  stamped  on  my  memory 
there  is  one  of  pre-eminent  and  unspeakable 
loveliness  which  I shall  ever  cherish  as  a pre- 
cious emblem  as  well  as  a glorious  vision.  A 
rainbow  was  spanning  the  entire  stream.  One 
limb  resting  on  American,  the  other  on  British 
soil,  it  linked  together  the  two  empires.  Just 
there  the  river  had  divided,  but  soon  reunited, 
and  though  immediately  beneath  there  was  the 
roar  and  the  foam  of  the  cataract,  that  bow  of 
beauty  and  peace  rested  on  the  storm-cloud 
that  ascended  from  the  gulf.  I regarded  it  as 
an  emblem  of  International  Peace.  For  a lit- 
tle season  the  sympathies  of  the  two  nations 
seemed  separated,  but  they  are  soon  to  blend 
together  again ; w’hile  above  the  din  and  con- 
fusion of  differing  judgments,  and  perhaps  un- 
kind and  even  angry  feelings,  there  hovers  all 
the  time  the  radiant  bow  of  amity  and  peace. 

Throughout  your  war  it  was  my  privilege  to 
take  an  humble  but  earnest  share  with  others 


* Including  the  Principal  Statements  on  Interna- 
tional  Relations  and  the  Attitude  of  Great  Britain 
during  the  War.  Delivered  in  Washington,  in  No- 
vember, 1867,  nnder  the  presidency  of  Chief  Justice 
Chase;  in  Steinway  Hall,  New  York;  and  other 
places. 


in  endeavoring  to  correct  some  of  the  mistaken 
ideas  of  a portion  of  my  countrymen  in  refer- 
ence to  your  struggle.  I may  therefore  claim 
some  indulgence  if  I respectfully  presume  to 
endeavor  to  remove,  or  at  least  mitigate,  what 
I venture  to  consider  to  be  erroneous  opinions 
entertained  by  some  Americans  in  reference  to 
the  feelings  and  attitude  of  the  British  nation. 

I am  not  surprised  that  you  should  have  felt 
disappointed,  grieved,  and  finally  indignant,  at 
much  that  was  said  and  done  in  my  country 
during  your  mighty  struggle.  Viewed  in  one 
aspect  I rejoice  in  that  indignation,  for  it  is  a 
proof  of  your  love.  When  a stranger  treats  us 
with  indifference  we  are  not  angry,  because  we 
expected  nothing ; but  the  case  is  very  differ- 
ent when  a friend  on  whom  we  relied  fails  us 
in  the  hour  of  need.  It  is  well  known  that 
France  not  only  recognized  the  belligerency  of 
the  South  as  hitftily  as  Great  Britain  did  ; but 
proposed  to  recognize  its  nationality  also,  which 
Great  Britain  refused.  Why,  then,  were  you 
more  angry  with  us  than  with  France  ? Be- 
cause you  really  love  us  most.  But  that  love, 
deep-rooted  as  I believe  it  was  and  still  is,  was 
most  severely  tried.  Rude  and  terrible  seemed 
the  blow  dealt  by  the  “Mother  Country.” 

When  you  were  struggling  for  an  existence 
which  slavery,  undisguised,  threatened  to  destroy 
as  antagonistic  to  itself,  that  Mother  Country 
whose  moral  sympathy  alone  was  asked,  stood 
by  cold  and  critical,  and,  as  you  thought,  even 
antagonistic. 

You  felt  it  was  more  than  strange  that  a 
country  which  had  always  denounced  you  os 
permitting  slavery,  condemned  you  for  engag- 
ing in  a war,  the  certain  issue  of  which  would 
be  the  destruction  of  slavery.  You  felt  it  more 
than  strange  that  the  party  always  priding  it- 
self as  thd  party  of  “order,”  the  aristocracy 
which  always  condemned  rebellion  and  pre- 
ferred to  stand  by  the  law,  should  make  an 
exception  in  your  case,  and  openly  sympathize 
with  those  who,  trampling  upon  the  most  sacred 
obligations,  and  without  any  pretext  of  oppres- 
sion, were  endeavoring  to  control  the  voice  of 
the  people  and  the  authority  of  the  Constitution, 
and  to  rend  in  pieces  a great  and  allied  nation. 

You  might  well  think  that  we  were  not  “ slow 
to  wrath”  in  the  matter  of  the  Trent , and  be- 
trayed a too  eager  disposition  to  put  the  worst 
construction  on  an  action  which  your  own  Gov- 
ernment had  not  sanctioned  nor  indorsed,  but 
in  reference  to  which  you  at  once  submitted  to 
the  decision  of  your  own  authorities. 

The  hasty  recognition  of  the  belligerency  of 
the  South,  the  fitting  out  of  tjie  Alabama  and 
other  cruisers,  the  running  of  the  blockade  with 
munitions  of  war,  you  regarded  not  simply  as 
marks  of  ill-will,  but  as  actually  strengthening 
your  enemy  and  greatly  increasing  your  labor 
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and  your  losses.  Added  to  all  this  was  the 
general  tone  of  the  leading  newspapers  and 
reviews,  and  of  what  is  called  “Society.”  This 
you  regarded  as  entirely  opposed  to  you.  Un- 
der these  circumstances  I can  not  be  surprised 
at  your  feelings  of  indignation.  It  seemed  to 
you  as  if  a garroter  had  suddenly  seized  his  vic- 
tim when  unprepared,  while  the  friend  of  the 
victim  looked  on,  encouraging  the  miscreant  in 
his  murderous  assault. 

Let  us,  however,  in  fairness  permit  the  ac- 
cused to  say  what  he  can,  if  not  to  prove  his 
innocence,  yet  in  mitigation  of  sentence.  In 
reference  to  the  blockade  it  may  be  pleaded : 
This  was  an  act  not  of  the  Government ; not 
of  the  People ; but  of  unscrupulous  individuals 
disgracing  the  name  of  merchants  and  seeking 
only  their  own  wretched  gains.  They  sent  out 
thftse  vessels  under  pretense  of  legitimate  com- 
merce. They  ran  the  blockade  at  their  own 
risk.  Many  of  them  were  ruined — and  justly 
so.  The  British  Government  did  nothing  to 
shield  them  from  damage  brought  on  them- 
selves by  lawlessness.  Moreover,  if  the  South 
obtained  large  quantities  of  the  material  of  war 
from  Great  Britain,  did  not  the  North — though 
legitimately,  because  their  ports  were  open — 
obtain  much  more  ? And  if  British  merchants, 
foreigners,  ran  the  blockade  with  ammunition, 
is  it  not  said  that  some  New  York  merchants — 
parties  to  the  war  of  their  own  nation — did  the 
same  ? If  bullets  of  British  make  helped  to  kill 
the  Northern  soldiers,  were  not  some  of  these 
bullets  imported  by  Northern  traders?  And 
have  no  American  merchants  run  the  blockade 
during  wars  in  Europe?  If  they  did,  it  was 
not  the  fault  of  the  American  Nation.  Neither 
should  the  rmfning  the  Southern  blockade  by 
some  British  adventurers  be  attributed  to  the 
British  Nation. 

Let  me  speak  somewhat  more  at  length  re- 
specting the  “ Belligerency’’  and  “Alabama” 
questions.  You  complain  with  reason  that 
within  a few  days  of  the  arrival  of  your  new 
Minister,  Mr.  Adams,  who  was  known  to  be  on 
his  way  with  special  instructions  from  your 
Government,  a Royal  Proclamation  of  neutral- 
ity was  issued,  whereby  equal  maritime  rights 
were  granted  both  to  the  North  and  the  South, 
at  a time  when  the  South  had  not  a port  open 
nor  a vessel  at  sea.  You  complain  of  this  as 
unnecessary,  unprecedented,  and  hostile.  You 
should  have  been  left  to  deal  with  your  own 
rebeU  as  such — a friendly  and  allied  Power 
not  Astening  to  treat  those  rebels  as  on  equal 
terms.  Not*  thus  you  say,  truly,  were  the  Poles 
recognized,  or  the  Hungarians.  Not  so  are  the 
Cretans  recognized  in  their  valiant  resistance 
to  the  Turk.  Not  so  would  you,  while  profess- 
ing to  be  friendly,  rush  to  recognize  the  Fenian 
conspiracy. 

Permit  one  who  deeply  feels  how  much  cause 
you  have  of  just  complaint,  briefly  to  suggest 
what  may  be  said  on  the  other  side  by  way  of 
defense  or  apology. 

The  embassadors  of  the  old  regime  who  rep- 


resented Buchanan's  policy  had  been  allowed 
to  remain  a considerable  time  at  their  posts 
after  the  accession  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  They  dis- 
seminated Southern  views,  and  had  great  influ- 
ence in  inducing  the  belief  among  our  gov- 
erning classes  that  if  the  South  seceded  there 
would  be  no  attempt  made  to  force  them  back, 
or  that  such  attempt  would  be  futile  if  made. 
Moreover,  the  vast  extent  of  the  territory  in  in- 
surrection must  be  taken  into  account,  and  (ex- 
cepting the  slaves)  the  supposed  concurrence 
of  all  the  population  and  of  the  local  Govern- 
ments. This  seemed  to  distinguish  the  South- 
ern Rebellion  from  the  cases  adduced  in  Eu- 
rope. 

Moreover,  it  is  said  that  the  South  had  ves- 
sels afloat  before  our  Proclamation ; and  if  not, 
that  orders  had  been  issued  for  the  fitting  out 
of  privateers,  and  that  it  was  for  the  advantage 
of  America  that  the  Proclamation  should  be 
issued,  so  as  the  better  to  stop  them.  Though 
you  may  reply  that  such  vessels  would  have 
been  mere  pirates  but  for  the  Proclamation, 
which  made  them  belligerents,  yet  it  is  a fact 
that  some  of  the  best  friends  of  America  sup- 
ported that  Proclamation  in  the  interests  of  the 
Union.  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster,  an  eminent  states- 
man, and  a distinguished  and  consistent  advo- 
cate of  your  great  cause,  stated  the  other  day 
in  his  place  in  Parliament,  that  at  the  time  of 
the  Queen’s  Proclamation  he  regarded  it  as  an 
act  friendly  and  not  hostile  to  the  American 
Government. 

It  is  also  urged  that  Mr.  Seward  had  offi dal- 
ly spoken  of  the  Southern  rebellion  as  “ open, 
undisguised  war,”  and  had  given  public  direc- 
tions as  to  the  treatment  of  “ neutrals”  previous- 
ly to  our  Proclamation  ; so  that  it  was  not  Great 
Britain  which  first  baptized  rebellion  by  the 
name  of  belligerency.  Besides,  the  blockade 
of  the  Southern  ports  and  the  news  of  it  pre- 
ceded the  Queen’s  Proclamation. 

According  to  international  law  a Government 
may  close  but  can  not  “ blockade”  its  own  ports. 
“ Blockade”  involves  the  right  of  search  at  sea ; 
but  no  Government  has  this  right  of  search  nn- 
less  there  is  a state  of  war.  To  make  the  block- 
ade effectual  by  the  right  of  search  a state  of 
war  must  needs  be  supposed  to  exist.  Thus 
your  “blockade”  was  regarded  as  an  actual 
recognition  of  a state  of  war.  Great  Britain, 
therefore,  it  is  said,  if  hasty,  did  not  anticipate 
the  action  of  your  own  Government.  Subse- 
quently, and  throughout  the  war,  by  your  treat- 
ment of  prisoners,  by  your  exchanging  them, 
and  by  many  other  acts,  you  treated  the  South 
not  as  rebels  but  as  belligerents.  Great  Brit- 
ain, therefore,  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  recogniz- 
ing what  yourselves  practically  admitted . More- 
over, if  she  erred,  she  did  so  with  the  assent  and 
conjunction  of  the  other  European  Powers. 
Such  is  the  plea  put  forth  by  the  defenders  of 
the  Proclamation  ; and  though  you  may  reject 
much  of  it,  still  it  is  only  fair  to  listen  and  to 
consider. 

The  chief  and  most  reasonable  ground  of 
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complaint  is  the  fitting  out  of  the  Alabama  and 
other  cruisers.  There  were  sufficient  grounds 
to  suspect  the  true  design  of  this  gun-boat 
4 ‘ 290.  ” The  evidence  was  laid  before  the  prop- 
er authorities  by  your  Minister,  but  was  de- 
clared inadequate  for  her  detention.  More  evi- 
dence was  obtained.  There  was  no  reasonable 
doubt.  But  the  case  had  to  be  submitted  to 
the  law-officers.  There  was  culpable  and  sus- 
picious delay.  At  length  the  order  w*as  given 
to  stop  the  ship ; but  she  had  slipped  away  on 
pretense  of  a trial-trip.  Built  in  a British  yard, 
manned  by  British  sailors,  armed  with  British 
guns,  alluring  her  prey  by  the  British  flag,  en- 
tering no  Confederate  port,  but  allowed  to  en- 
ter and  refit  in  British  colonial  harbors,  this 
hornet  of  the  sea  attacked  and  burnt  to  tbe  wa- 
ter’s edge  upward  of  sixty  unarmed  peaceful 
vessels  of  commerce  belonging  to  the  Northern 
States.  Another  of  the  same  class  of  vessels 
destroyed  the  George  Grisv;old  on  her  return 
voyage  from  carrying  a cargo  of  food  generous- 
ly sent  by  American  citizens  to  our  starving 
cotton  operatives.  Was  it  the  act  of  a friend- 
ly power  to  allow  these  pirates  the  protection 
of  her  ports  and  the  privilege  of  belligerency  ? 
Would  Great  Britain  calmly  submit  to  such 
treatment  on  the  part  of  any  of  her  own  allies  ? 
And  seeing  that  thus  American  shipping  was 
exposed  to  such  danger  that  a great  portion  of 
the  carrying  trade  went  over  to  British  ship- 
owners, is  it  surprising  that  some  Americans 
should  attribute  an  interested  motive  to  remiss- 
ness which  was,  in  fact,  so  profitable  ? 

Again  we  must  let  the  accused  speak  for 
themselves,  if  only  to  show  how  little  they  have 
to  say.  The  apology  may  thus  be  stated  : We 
are  an  old  country,  and  stand  much  on  forms 
and  precedents.  America  is  a new  country, 
less  trammeled  and  more  prompt  in  action. 
When  “God  save  the  Queen’*  and  “Yankee 
Doodle”  are  played  every  one  must  notice  that 
the  latter  is  much  the  faster.  When  the  pa-' 
rent  can  only  walk  the  child  can  run,  and  should 
not  too  harshly  chide  the  slowness  of  age.  In 
the  case  of  the  Alabama  there  were  certain  for- 
malities w'hich  had  necessarily  to  be  gone 
through;  and  while  officials  paused  the  ship 
escaped.  Besides,  it  was  never  openly  profess- 
ed that  the  Alabama  was  intended  for  the  Con- 
federates. It  is  said  that  the  Fenians  in  the 
United  States  have  magazines  of  arms  and 
mustering  places,  and  that  openly  and  undis- 
guised they  are  allowed  to  carry  on  their  prep- 
arations. If,  with  one-half  this  openness,  the 
Alabama  had  been  proclaimed  to  be  for  the 
Southern  conspirators,  she  would  have  been  ar- 
rested within  twenty-four  hours. 

Besides,  say  our  apologists,  the  Alabama  went 
out  merely  as  an  empty  vessel,  built  in  the  pro- 
cess of  ordinary  commerce ; that  whereas  a ves- 
sel armed  for  war  and  sailing  from  a neutral 
port  would  be  a violation  of  neutrality,  it  is 
otherwise  with  a mere  empty  ship  paid  for  by 
others  and  taken  away,  and  then  armed  else- 
where ; and  that  the  Alabama , though  built  in 


Liverpool,  was  armed  off  the  Azores  by  other 
parties. 

Although  such  pleas  may  be  urged,  there  is  a 
large  party  in  Great  Britain  who  do  not  attempt 
to  vindicate  the  conduct  of  the  Government. 
If  the  law  is  not  adequate,  it  should  be  made 
so.  The  interests  at  stake  would  have  justified, 
nay,  demanded,  prompt  action,  even  beyond  the 
limit  of  precedent.  There  was  no  delay  in  rec- 
ognizing the  belligerency — there  should  have 
been  none  in  arresting  the  pirates.  Though 
not  actually  armed,  she  was  evidently  prepared 
for  arming  and  intended  for  war.  * It  was  mon- 
strous, that  having  once  escaped  nefariously 
and  by  an  evasion  of  British  law,  the  Alabama 
should  have  been  allowed  to  enter  our  colonial 
ports.  She  was  either  a pirate  or  a belligerent. 
If  the  former,  she  should  have  been  seized  as 
such.  If  the  latter,  her  claim  was  false,  being 
vitiated  ab  initio  in  the  mode  of  acquiring  that 
character.  Above  all,  the  British  Government 
is  to  be  censured  for  peremptorily  refusing  to 
refer  to  arbitration  the  question  of  wrong  and 
of  damages  thus  arising.  This  was  as  impoli- 
tic as  it  was  ungracious ; for  if  any  nation  Is  in- 
terested in  preventing  such  a career  as  that  of 
the  Alabama  becoming  a precedent  it  is  Great 
Britain. 

Nevertheless  it  may  be  said  that,  however 
some  of  the  subordinate  officers  at  Liverpool 
may  have  favored  the  escape  of  the  Alabama , 
most  Englishmen  would  deny  that  there  was 
any  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  Earl  Russell  and 
the  Cabinet.  The  Foreign  Minister  did  not 
act  promptly,  but  he  did  not  act  treacherously ; 
and  his  refusal  of  arbitration  was  not  from  in- 
justice, but  a mistaken  notion  of  Imperial  hon- 
or. But  now  ail  parties  are  anxious  to  redress 
the  wrong.  The  various  sections. of  politicians 
unite  in  giving  honor  to  Lord  Stanley,  the  Con- 
servative Foreign  Secretary,  one  of  whose  first 
acts  on  coming  into  office  was  to  reopen  the 
Alabama  question  on  the  terms  refused  by  his 
predecessor.  It  is  the  universal  wish  of  Great 
Britain  to  refer  the  question  to  an  impartial 
tribunal,  and  at  once  to  pay  any  damages  w hich 
such  tribunal  shall  adjudge  to  be  due. 

Let  it  pot  be  said  that  this  is  altogether  a 
sudden  and  merely  interested  conviction.  The 
great  mass  of  the  people  deprecated  at  the  time 
in  the  strongest  manner  the  fitting  out  of  those 
gun-boats.  It  was  not  the  act  of  the  nation ; 
nor  should  the  nation  be  held  responsible  for 
the  culpable  dilatoriness  of  those  who  held  of- 
fice. The  great  mass  of  the  people  who 
to  pay  the  damages  were  not  to  blame  that 
those  damages  were  incurred ; but  they  are 
earnest  in  their  desire  to  pay  them.  There 
are  some  Americans  who  openly  avow  a wish 
to  keep  the  question  unsettled  for  political  pur- 
poses, and  in  order  to  retaliate  on  Great  Brit- 
ain at  some  future  time.  There  may  be  some 
Englishmen  who  only  w'ish  it  settled  from  self- 
interested  motives ; but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  majority  of  our  statesmen,  and  the 
great  mass  of  the  people,  desire  this  on  the 
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grounds  of  justice,  and  for  that  international 
good-will  which  it  is  their  honest  desire  to  cul- 
tivate. 

But  Mr.  Seward  asks  that,  in  considering  the 
Alabama  case,  the  recognition  of  belligerency  be 
introduced  as  part  of  the  question.  To  this 
Lord  Stanley  objects,  first  pleading  that  as  an 
act  of  National  Sovereignty  the  royal  proclama- 
tion does  not  come  within  the  range  of  subjects 
suitable  for  reference.  Next  he  pleads  “not 
guilty"  to  the  charge  of  undue  and  unkind 
haste,  referring  to  the  statements  of  Mr.  Sew- 
ard and  the  conduct  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment as  recognizing  a state  of  belligerency  in 
the  South  prior  to  the  royal  proclamation.  Then 
he  pleads  irrelevancy.  He  says  that  if  the 
question  of  recognition  is  introduced  simply  as 
relating  to  the  Alabama,  in  the  encouragement 
and  protection  thus  afforded,  it  does  not  bear 
on  the  case.  He  argues  thus : The  belligeren- 
cy of  the  South  must  have  been  recognized  at 
$ome  time.  If  it  was  premature  at  the  date  of 
the  proclamation,  it  would  not  have  been  so 
after  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  when  so  vast  a ter- 
ritory was  in  possession  of  the  Southern  Gov- 
ernment, and  Washington  itself  was  in  jeop- 
ardy. If  the  recognition  of  belligerency  at  that 
time  would  not  have  been  premature,  it  would 
not  have  been  appropriate  to  introduce  it  into 
the  Alabama  case ; and  the  Alabama  was  fitted 
out  some  months  after  Bull  Run.  What  rele- 
vancy, therefore,  has  the  proclamation  of  neu- 
trality to  the  Alabama  case  on  the  ground  of 
its  being  premature,  when  a few  months  after 
it  would  not  have  been  premature,  and  yet  would 
have  preceded  the  Alabama  t Moreover,  it  is 
said  that  if  our  proclamation  of  belligerency  is 
disputed  on  the  ground  that  at  the  time  there 
was  no  war,  then  there  was  no  right  of  search 
of  vessels  breaking  a blockade,  since  there  can 
be  no  blockade  where  there  is  no  war ; and  that 
thus  Great  Britain  will  have  claims  of  compen- 
sation against  America  in  the  case  of  all  block- 
ade-runners seized  by  American  cruisers. 

Thus  at  present  the  case  lingers.  Ameri- 
cans who  long  for  a speedy  adjustment  of  dif- 
ferences may  urge  their  own  Government  to 
drop  the  recognition  question  as  a part  of  that 
of  the  Alabama , which  should  be  discussed  and 
settled  on  its  own  merits.  On  this  side  the 
lovers  of  peace  urge  the  British  Government  to 
allow  no  trifling  questions  of  procedure  to  hin- 
der the  performance  of  an  act  of  justice.  Let 
the  plaintiffs  state  the  case  in  their  own  way. 
The  arbitrator  will  decide  if  it  is  relevant  or 
not.  Their  statements  will  be  replied  to  by 
counter-statements.  If  this  is  a grievance,  bet- 
ter let  it  be  brought  out  and  settled.  If  Great 
Britain  was  certainly  right  in  issuing  the  proc- 
lamation, any  arbitrator  fit  to  be  chosen  for  the 
office  will  say  so.  If  there  is  a complete  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  the  facts  of  the  case, 
so  much  the  more  necessity  for  an  impartial 
arbitration.  Let  us  not  allow  a wound  which 
may  easily  be  healed  to  inflame  and  fester  till 
danger  arises,  while  the  doctors  dispute  on 
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questions  of  ceremony  and  details  of  proced- 
ure. 

As  the  course  of  a river  is  determined  in  the 
hills  before  it  becomes  a river,  and  where  for 
a time  it  seems  uncertain  on  which  side  it  will 
descend  ; but  when  once  it  has  broken  forth 
upon  the  plain  that  river’s  course  can  not  be 
changed : so  it  is  in  the  sublime  heights  of  di- 
plomacy that  wars  are  generally  determined, 
and  when  the  people  below  first  become  aware 
of  them  it  is  too  late  to  arrest  them.  War  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  America — the  greatest 
calamity  and  wickedness  the  world  has  ever 
known — is  still  in  the  regions  of  diplomacy. 

But  may  not  the  people  of  both  nations  climb 
without  presumption  into  those  regions,  and 
before  it  is  too  late  break  in  upon  the  disputes 
of  jurists  and  historians  and  diplomatists,  and 
declare  that  there  shall  be  no  strife  between  us, 
for  we  are  brethren  ? 

The  voice  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  has 
long  been  heard.  Parliament  has  nobly  spok- 
en in  the  recent  debate  on  this  snbject.  Lead- 
ers of- both  sides  the  House  stood  up  in  the  in- 
terests of  justice  and  peace.  We  do  not  coun- 
sel humiliating  concessions ; we  do  ask  honor- 
able reconciliation.  If  we  have  erred,  we  are 
willing  to  confess  it.  If  we  have  done  injury, 
to  redress  it.  We  would  make  it  easy  for  any 
Government  to  bring  about  a speedy  and  right- 
eous solution  of  the  difficulty.  All  party  prej- 
udices are  forgotten  among»Englibhmcn  in  ref- 
erence to  this  matter.  Lord  Stanley  has  been 
assured  that  he  or  any  other  Foreign  Secretary  / 
who  will  remove  this  cause  of  difference,  and 
cement  more  firmly  the  two  nations,  will,  in  so 
doing,  have  the  support  of  all  classes  of  the 
people,  and  will  earn  a title  to  the  thanks  of 
the  civilized  world. 

The  Alabama  case  would  not  have  excited 
so  much  feeling  in  America  if  it  had  not  been 
regarded  as  a practical  proof  of  that  hostility 
which  was  thought  to  animate  the  British  na- 
tion throughout  the  war.  This  it  is  which 
rankles  in  the  breasts  of  Americans : that  not 
the  Government  alone,  but  the  People,  as  rep- 
resented by  their  newspapers,  reviews,  leading 
politicians,  and  the  general  tone  of  cultivated 
society,  wished  success  to  their  foes. 

In  mitigation  of  this  judgment,  and  with  the 
earnest  desire  to  promote  a better  understand- 
ing by  removing  in  some  measure  this  sense  of 
wrong,  I wish  to  show — (1.)  That  the  greater 
number  of  Englishmen  who  sympathized  with 
the  South  did  so  from  erroneous  views  of  the 
policy  of  the  North,  and  not  from  any  feelings 
of  hostility ; and  (2.)  That,  notwithstanding 
appearances,  the  great  mass  of  the  British  na- 
tion did  actually  agree  and  sympathize  with  the 
North  in  their  great  struggle. 

As  to  the  first  point : It  can  not  be  denied 
that  an  influential  party  in  Great  Britain  did 
sincerely  wish  the  triumph  of  the  Rebellion. 

Some  did  so  from  a mean  spirit  of  jealousy. 

They  saw  how  great  America  had  become; 
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they  saw  how  much  greater  she  must  speedily 
be ; and  because  they  feared  she  might  some 
day  overshadow  us  they  welcomed  a schism 
which  threatened  to  break  her  up  into  several 
smaller  nationalities,  and  thus  leave  Great  Brit- 
ain greatest . 

Others  sympathized  with  the  Sonth  from  ha- 
tred of  republican  institutions.  The  Tories, 
who  have  disputed  every  step  of  progress  the 
people  have  made  these  three  hundred  years, 
have  always  said : Beware  of  giving  power  to 
the  multitude ; stand  by  the  ancient  barriers ; 
trust  to  your  hereditary  legislators,  who  by  birth, 
rank,  and  wealth  are  your  natural  rulers ; but 
beware  of  any  approach  to  republican  govern- 
ment, which  has  in  it  no  principle  of  stability. 
If  in  reply  to  such  counsel  the  example  of 
America  was  referred  to,  they  said : America 
is  a new  country;  republican  institutions  are 
only  on  their  trial ; wait  a little,  and  the  end 
will  come.  When  your  war  broke  out  many 
thought  the  prophecy  was  about  to  be  fulfilled. 
And  so,  because  they  honestly  hated  republic- 
anism and  all  approach  to  it,  many  desired  the 
defeat  of  your  government  and  the  failure  of 
your  institutions. 

But  those  who  felt  thus  were  only  the  re- 
mains of  the  old  oligarchy  of  England,  against 
whom  the  nation  has  long  been  struggling;  than 
whom  no  country  can  produce  an  aristocracy 
more  honorable  and  more  respected  as  individ- 
uals ; yet,  as  a political  party,  representing  the 
past  and  not  the  present,  and  by  no  means  to 
be  regarded  as  the  British  nation.  The  great 
people  who  have  so  long  been  battling  for  their 
rights  against  this  party,  and  who  looked  to  you 
for  sympathy,  were  aggrieved  that  you  should 
attribute  to  them  the  sentiments  of  a few,  and 
those  few  their  political  adversaries.  Yet  even 
these  persons,  in  the  hostility  of  their  views  to 
your  policy  and  government,  were  not  hostile 
to  yourselves ; and  if  any  occasion  rendered  it 
needful,  from  none  would  any  of  your  citizens 
receive  more  generous  hospitality  and  personal 
succor. 

But  the  great  majority  of  those  who  sympa- 
thized with  the  South  did  so  in  the  absence  of 
any  such  unfriendliness  to  your  Government, 
and  from  mistaken  views  of  your  policy. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  not 
very  generally  understood  in  Europe.  Many 
persons  consider  your  Government  responsible, 
as  European  Governments  are,  for  every  thing 
done  by  authority  in  the  various  States  com- 
posing your  republic,  not  distinguishing  between 
those  sovereign  rights  which  have  been  surren- 
dered to  the  central  authority  of  the  Union  and 
those  other  rights  which  are  reserved  for  “State 
Sovereignty.”  Thus  slavery,  a “domestic  in- 
stitution,” was  regarded  by  many  as  a question 
for  the  United  States  Government,  which  was 
often  blamed  for  what  it  had  no  power  directly 
to  control.  As  some  exaggerated  the  power 
of  the  central  Government,  others  unduly  ex- 
alted that  of  the  several  States ; as  though,  be- 
cause each  State  retained  its  independence  for 


internal  purposes,  there  were  no  sovereign  pow- 
ers which  it  had  surrendered  and  merged  in  the 
General  Government  of  the  Union. 

Many  persons,  otherwise  well  informed,  failed 
to  see  that  the  question  of  slavery  had  really 
been  agitating  your  nation  from  the  beginning, 
and  that  this  war  was  not  a sudden  accident,  but 
the  culmination  of  a series  of  events,  the  inev- 
itable climax  of  a long  controversy.  They  did 
not  see  that  although  your  Constitution  con- 
ferred no  direct  power  to  put  down  slavery,  yet 
that  the  natural  development  of  it  was  hostile 
to  slavery  at  every  stage,  and  must  at  length 
be  its  destruction.  The  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence contained  fundamental  principles  to- 
tally condemnatory  of  an  institution  so  contra- 
ry to  the  idea  of  the  equal  right  of  all  men  to 
liberty.  Washington  freed  his  slaves.  Jeffer- 
son said  that,  on  account  of  slavery,  he  “trem- 
bled for  his  country  when  he  reflected  that  God 
was  just.  ” The  question  of  slavery  was  always 
agitating  the  Republic  from  1787,  when  the 
boundary  line  was  fixed  northwest  of  the  Ohio, 
to  the  times  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  and 
the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  Then  Sumner  was 
struck  down,  and  “Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin”  ap- 
peared, and  the  Dred  Scott  decision  was  given, 
and  the  struggles  in  Kansas  took  place,  and  the 
slave-owners  made  a martyr  of  an  enthusiast, 
little  dreaming  that  the  sentence  which  doomed 
him  to  the  gallows  was  the  death-knell  of  the 
system,  and  that  in  so  few  years  twenty  thou- 
sand colored  troops  would  be  marching  through 
Washington,  singing,  as  they  tramped  along  the 
streets  amidst  the  plaudits  of  the  citizens : 

“John  Brown’s  body  lies  mouldering  in  the  grave, 
But  his  soul  goes  marching  on.** 

Then  came  the  election,  which  turned  on  the 
question  of  the  extension  or  non-extension  of 
slavery.  Lincoln  was  the  representative  of 
freedom ; and  when  he  was  chosen  those  who 
by  voting  had  pledged  themselves  to  accept  the 
decision  of  the  nation  took  up  arms  to  overcome 
law  and  the  will  of  the  people.  Then  South 
Carolina  unfurled  the  standard  of  Secession  on 
this  only  plea,  that  the  North  had  completed  a 
long  series  of  acts  hostile  to  slavery  by  appoint- 
ing an  anti-slavery  President,  whereas  they  were 
determined  to  perpetuate  and  extend  slavery  as 
the  corner-stone  of  their  Empire.  Thus  the 
war  was  the  issue  of  a long  controversy.  In- 
stead of  being  an  isolated  fact  and  for  a trifling 
object,  it  was  the  final  struggle  of  Anarchy 
against  Law,  Oligarchy  against  Republicanism, 
Slavery  against  Freedom. 

But  the  majority  of  those  who  sympathized 
with  the  South  did  not  perceive  this,  and  were 
influenced  by  erroneous  notions  in  regard  to  the 
rights  of  the  South,  the  intentions  of  the  North, 
and  the  probable  issue  of  the  strife.  I refer  to 
these  erroneous  notions  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing that  the  apparently  hostile  attitude  of  a 
great  portion  of  the  British  public  may  be  at- 
tributed to  honest  mistake  rather  than  to  delib- 
erate ill-will. 
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Many  quoted  the  secession  of  the  United 
States  from  Great  Britain  as  a proof  that  the 
United  States  Government  was  unfair  in  resist- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  South  conduct  which  they 
justified  in  themselves.  They  did  not  take  into 
consideration  the  essential  difference  of  the  two 
cases.  In  the  one,  taxation  imposed  without 
representation,  and  respectful  remonstrances  un- 
heeded ; in  the  other,  a more  than  proportionate 
share  in  the  representation  and  in  the  Govern- 
ment, treachery  and  hostility  without  remon- 
strance, and  no  grievances  to  complain  of  but 
a Constitutional  discouragement  of  their  own 
oppression  of  another  race. 

It  was  considered  by  many  that  your  Consti- 
tution left  to  every  State  the  option  of  with- 
drawal; and  that  therefore  the  Government 
was  oppressive  when  it  resisted  the  exercise  of 
such  right.  This  was  an  opinion  not  confined 
to  certain  parties  in  England.  It  was  frequent- 
ly maintained  in  America  as  justifying  the  se- 
cession. Of  course  it  was  a fallacy.  No  na- 
tional Constitution  would  incorporate  a princi- 
ple of  self-destruction.  What  would  be  the 
credit  of  a Government  which  might  incur  a 
debt  and  then  be  disintegrated?  One  State 
might  withdraw  from  increasing  burdens,  and 
then  others  might  follow,  each  hurrying  lest  it 
be  left  the  last  to  bear  the  whole.  Or  in  case 
of  war,  the  State  in  danger  of  the  first  attack 
might  secede  and  make  separate  terms,  and  so 
all  power  of  common  resistance  "be  nullified. 
Yet  it  was  honestly  believed  by  many  that  your 
nation  differed  from  others  in  this  respect — that 
its  component  parts  were  held  together  only  by 
the  volition  of  each.  England  has  always  been 
consistent  in  its  sympathy  for  national  inde- 
pendence ; so  that  those  persons  were  not  incon- 
sistent who,  erroneously  thinking  the  national 
independence  of  the  South  was  tyrannically  as- 
sailed, advocated  their  cause. 

Others  considered  that  though  the  South 
might  not  have  a legal  right  to  secede,  they  did 
possess  the  actual  right  which  oppression  gives. 
It  is  strange  that  there  should  have  been  so 
much  ignorance ; yet  it  is  a fact  that  many  per- 
sons believed  the  South  had  long  been  groaning 
under  an  oppressive  tariff  imposed  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  Northern  manufacturers,  and  that 
from  this  and  other  causes  the  Government  of 
the  Union  was  no  longer  endurable.  The  spirit 
which  induced  sympathy  for  Hungary  and  Po- 
land induced  sympathy  for  the  South ; though 
the  ignorance  which  classed  the  cases  together 
is  a matter  of  astonishment. 

Some  refused  sympathy  with  the  North  be- 
cause she  was  fighting  for  “Empire.”  Of 
course  she  was.  If  war  is  justifiable  at  all  na- 
tions may  surely  urge  self-existence  as  a plea. 
The  objection  came  with  the  worst  possible 
grace  from  a quarter  where  war  for  empire 
has  been  so  common.  If  a rock  belonging  to 
Great  Britain,  no  larger  than  a table,  were 
threatened  by  a foreign  power,  all  the  Imperial 
fleets  would  sail  across  the  ocean  “ to  preserve 
the  integrity  of  the  Empire.”  If,  when  eman- 


cipation was  decreed  in  the  West  Indies,  the 
planters  had  refused  obedience  and  proclaimed 
a separate  government,  Great  Britain  would 
have  sent  her  forces  not  to  liberate  the  slaves, 
but  to  put  down  the  rebellion ; this  being  done, 
the  emancipation,  to  resist  which  the  rebellion 
had  been  raised,  would  have  ensued  as  a mat- 
ter of  course.  So  your  war  had  for  its  certain 
issue  the  destruction  of  that  system  of  slav- 
ery for  which  the  South  seceded,  although  the 
avowed  and  immediate  object  of  the  war  was 
necessarily  the  assertion  of  law  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Empire.  Yet  it  should  be  ad- 
mitted that  many  persons  who  felt  deeply  on 
the  question  of  slavery  withheld  their  sympa- 
thy because  the  North  did  not  proclaim  that 
the  war  was  avowedly  to  put  an  end  to  that 
system. 

Others,  who  might  admit  that  you  were  really 
fighting  to  destroy  slavery,  withheld  sympathy 
because  they  object  to  all  war.  No  doubt  you 
were  surprised  that  our  Anti-Slavery  Society  ex- 
pressed no  approval  of  your  course.  It  should 
be  known  that  the  chief  supporters  and  officers 
of  that  Society  are  “Friends,”  or  “Quakers,” 
who  disapprove  of  all  war  whatsoever.  How 
could  they,  consistently  with  their  principles, 
express  sympathy  with  you  ? They  had  all 
sympathy  with  your  object , but  they  could  not 
approve  the  tneans. 

Some  persons  of  great  intelligence,  and  who 
heartily  abhorred  the  object  of  the  South,  ex- 
pressed themselves  in  favor  of  recognizing  the 
Confederacy  simply  in  the  interests  of  human- 
ity. They  said : History  has  no  case  of  a ter- 
ritory so  vast,  and  a people  so  numerous  and 
united,  being  finally  subdued  by  another  na- 
tion : the  issue  of  this  war  seems,  therefore,  cer- 
tain : the  sacrifice  of  treasure  and  blood  is  pro- 
digious : the  longer  it  continues  the  worse  for 
both  parties : the  inevitable  result  had,  there- 
fore, in  the  interests  of  humanity,  be  better  rec- 
ognized at  once. 

There  were  others,  including  some  of  the 
most  earnest  friends  of  freedom,  who  wished 
success  to  the  Secession  in  the  interest  of  the 
negro  race.  They  said : So  long  as  the  Union 
continues  with  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  a fugi- 
tive can  not  be  safe  till  he  reaches  Canada; 
but  let  the  North  and  South  be  separated,  and 
then  merely  a river  or  an  imaginary  line  need 
be  crossed.  For  if  the  South  secede  the  North 
will  never  surrender  runaways ; and  the  facili- 
ties of  escape  will  be  so  great  that  slavery  itself 
will  be  given  up  as  unprofitable.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  in  the  early  stages  of  the  Se- 
cession the  Southerners  were  promised  that,  if 
they  would  return,  all  their  former  laws  and 
guarantees  would  be  preserved  inviolate,  and 
that  the  preservation  of  the  Union  was  by  many 
Northerners  considered  not  only  as  having  pri- 
ority over,  but  as  exclusive  altogether  of,  the 
question  of  slavery,  and  that  there  were  many 
who  would  have  sacrificed  the  negro  on  the  al- 
tar of  the  Union,  much  allowance  must  be  made 
for  those  who,  seeing  nothing  but  the  negro, 
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withheld  their  sympathy  from  those  who  seem- 
ed to  see  nothing  bat  the  Union. 

Some  took  the  side  of  the  South  from  blind, 
unthinking  sympathy  with  weakness.  As  they 
would  take  the  part  of  a little  boy,  bravely  but 
hopelessly  resisting  a strong  man.  They  said  : 
Here  is  the  South,  much  the  weaker  of  the  two, 
little  but  full  of  pluck ; let  us,  as  always,  take 
part  with  the  weak  against  the  strong.  This 
was  as  foolish  as  to  take  the  side  of  a criminal 
because  he  is  weaker  than  tlfe  law.  But  it  was 
not  necessarily  hostility  to  the  North  ; for  had 
the  cases  been  reversed,  and  the  North  been 
the  weaker,  this  chivalric  folly  would  have  been 
enlisted  on  your  side  as  earnestly. 

There  were  many  others  who  were  influenced 
merely  by  fashion.  Englishmen  are  sometimes 
told  that  America  is  a free  country  in  such  a 
tone  as  to  imply  that  Great  Britain  is  not  so. 
Too  true.  With  us,  for  example,  a lady  wish- 
ing a new  dress,  instead  of  consulting  merely 
her  own  good'  taste  and  her  husband’s  purse, 
asks  her  dress-maker  what  the  Empress  of  the 
French  is  wearing!  And  persons  have  been 
known  to  make  their  choice  of  a church  depend 
not  on  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  or  the  excel- 
lence of  the  minister,  but  on  the  style  of  the 
congregation.  This  sort  of  thing  may  be  un- 
known in  a free  country  like  yours ; but  there 
Are  some  persons  in  England  who  are  subject 
to  this  tyranny  of  fashion,  and  it  is  not  strange 
that  they  should  bend  to  its  influence  in  refer- 
ence to  opinions  on  public  questions.  For  a 
time  it  was  undecided  what  direction  the  cur- 
rent would  take ; but  when  once  the  leaders  of 
fashion  gave  the  sign,  many  who  had  been  wait- 
ing for  it  said:  “I  always  sympathized  with 
the  brave,  chivalric  Southerners !”  j 

Americans  are  respectfully  asked  to  distin- 
guish between  those  who  were  really  hostile  to 
themselves  and  those  who  expressed  sympathy 
with  the  South  from  ignorance  or  weakness. 
There  arc  reasons  for  leniently  judging  them. 
Their  mistakes  w'ere  in  some  degree  pardonable. 
During  many  months  Southern  agents  were  in- 
fluencing the  conductors  of  the  press,  and  caus- 
ing statements  to  be  published  greatly  calcu- 
lated to  mislead,  and  which  remained  for  a long 
time  without  contradiction.  Some  of  the  offi- 
cial utterances  t)f  Mr.  Lincoln  and  others  seem- 
ed enigmatical ; especially  when  he  said  that  it 
was  his  business  to  save  the  Union,  without 
slavery  or  with  it.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
words  uttered  to  gain  Democratic  votes  for  the 
Union  should  have  been  interpreted  in  the  sense 
of  upholding  slavery,  and  that  many  English- 
men considered  it  would  be  better  for  the  Union 
to  be  broken  into  a thousand  parts  than  to  have 
its  entire  strength*  devoted  to  rivet  the  fetters 
of  the  slave.  It  must  also  be  considered  that 
the  erroneous  opinions  current  in  Great  Britain 
were  only  echoes  from  America.  You  did  not 
consider  all  your  owti  citizens  who  wrote  or 
spoke  during  the  war  as  some  of  our  people  did 
as  enemies  to  their  own  country  and  people. 
To  take  a different  view  of  the  policy  pursued 


by  a Government  is  not  the  same  thing  as  to 
cherish  a hostile  feeling  toward  the  nation  which 
that  Government  represents.  And  this  applies 
to  the  majority  of  those  who  sympathized  with 
the  South.  They  did  so,  not  because  they  ap- 
proved of  the  manner  in  which  the  rebellion 
was  begun ; not  because  they  did  not  abhor  the 
system  of  slavery  which  the  South  upheld ; not 
because  they  cherished  any  ill-will  to  the  people 
or  Government  of  the  United  States ; but  be- 
cause they  were  mistaken  as  to  the  principles 
involved,  the  intentions  of  the  North,  and  the 
issue  of  the  struggle.  In  spite  of  all  appear- 
ances to  the  contrary,  the  heart  of  Great  Brit- 
ain was  sound,  and  although  many  from  whom 
better  things  might  have  been  expected  held 
aloof  in  the  hour  of  trial,  the  nation  as  a whole 
felt  and  acted  under  the  conviction  that 

“Though  specious  tyranny  be  strong, 
Humanity  is  true; 

An  Empire  founded  on  a wrong 
Is  rotten  through  and  through.” 

I have  now,  as  my  second  point,  to  show 
that  the  great  body  of  the  English  nation  did 
actually  approve  of  and  sympathize  with  the 
policy  of  the  North  in  the  late  war. 

The  Aristocracy  were  not  all  against  yon: 
for  though  it  is  generally  unconstitutional  for 
our  Royal  Family  to  express  political  opinions, 
they  being  the  head  of  the  entire  nation,  in- 
cluding all  parties,  yet  it  is  well  known  that 
the  heart  sympathies  of  the  late  Prince  Con- 
sort and  of  Queen  Victoria  were  thoroughly 
opposed  to  that  Rebellion,  whose  object  was  to 
perpetuate  the  atrocities  of  slavery.  Among 
some  others  of  the  nobility,  the  Duke  of  Ar- 
gyle,  a member  of  the  late  Government  and  a 
man  of  no  secondary  rank,  warmly  espoused 
your  cause.  He  said  that  “Any  people  who 
w'ould  not  fight  for  their  national  existence,  and 
save  themselves  from  dismemberment,  were  not 
worthy  of  being  a free  people.”  He  is  a Pres- 
byterian and  a Scotchman,  which  in  combina- 
tion make  a very  stanch  piece  of  orthodoxy; 
yet  he  said  at  a Bible  meeting  during  your  war 
that  if  Colenso  lived  a hundred  years,  and  wrote 
a book  of  heresy  every  year,  he  would  not  so 
dishonor  the  Bible  as  the  man  who  tried  to 
defend  slavery  from  its  pages.  Lord  Russell 
made  mistakes,  but  he  had  the  nobleness  to 
admit  as  much  when  he  attended  the  pub- 
lic breakfast  to  William  Lloyd  Garrison ; and 
though  his  views  of  policy  were,  as  I think, 
mistaken,  he  never  did  and  never  could  de- 
sire success  to  the  slave  rebellion.  The  great- 
est statesman  we  possess — a man  of  universal 
learning,  transcendant  genius,  unsurpassed  elo- 
quence, doubtless  soon  to  be  the  virtual  ruler 
of  this  Empire — has  always  been  a generous 
friend  of  America,  admiring  her  greatness  and 
desiring  her  increasing  prosperity.  Though  he 
once  seemed  ready  to  admit  that  the  South  had 
wop  its  independence,  I have  the  best  authority 
for  knowing  that  this  opinion  was  expressed 
solely  on  the  ground  of  humanity,  and  in  order 
to  arrest  a war  so  destructive,  the  ultimate  is- 
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sue  of  which  seemed  to  those  most  versed  in 
the  history  of  the  past  altogether  certain  to  be 
the  establishment  of  the  independence  of  the 
Secession.  In  the  interest  of  the  North  this 
opinion  was  expressed,  and  for  humanity’s  sake, 
whether  North  and  South,  and  not  because  he 
wished  success  to  the  latter ; for  no  man  more 
rejoices  in  the  triumph  of  your  great  cause  of 
Union  and  Emancipation,  however  much  his  ex- 
pectations were  contradicted  by  resulting  facts, 
as  they  always  were  opposed  to  his  personal 
wishes. 

I might  mention  the  names  of  many  other 
of  our  statesmen  and  representatives.  Milner 
Gibson,  W.  E.  Forster,  Edward  Baines,  C.  Gil- 
pin, Tom  Hughes,  Peter  Taylor,  and  others 
were  always  stanch  and  true,  never  hesitating 
to  advocate  the  cause  of  justice  and  freedom, 
and  making  it  impossible  even  to  introduce  to 
our  House  of  Commons  the  question  of  recog- 
nition of  the  Confederacy. 

There  is  one  name  which  is  a tower  of  strength 
to  any  cause  on  which  it  is  enlisted — the  name 
of  a man  foremost  in  the  great  struggle  of  right 
— whose  heart  has  always  beaten  true  to  hu- 
manity— whose  eloquence  captivates  all  classes, 
and  who  has  this  peculiarity,  that,  however  his 
opinions  may  be  hated,  they  are  always  report- 
ed, so  that  at  whatever  length  and  at  what- 
ever spot  he  addresses  the  public  on  one  even- 
ing, his  speech  is  produced,  word  for  word,  to 
be  read  by  the  entire  population  next  morning 
— he  was  always  your  faithful  champion;  I 
mean  your  friend,  and  the  world’s  friend,  John 
Bright. 

You  have  not,  then,  much  reason  to  complain 
that  all  our  leading  statesmen  were  against  you. 
If  we  come  to  political  philosophers,  I have  but 
to  mention  Professors  Newman,  Cairnes,  and 
Goldwin  Smith.  These  men,  with  their  keen 
logic  and  persuasive  speech,  maintained  the  ar- 
gumentative struggle  in  your  favor.  And  what 
names  of  philosophers  can  you  mention  as  a set- 
off on  the  other  side  ? You  had  also  the  great- 
est of  our  living  philosophers,  John  Stuart  Mill, 
who  saw  clearly  the  true  character  of  the  strug- 
gle, and  testified  to  the  literary  and  philosoph- 
ical world  that  it  was  well  known  “what  the 
question  between  the  North  and  South  had  been 
for  many  years.  Slavery  alone  was  thought  of 
and  talked  of.  Slavery  was  battled  for  on  the 
floor  of  Congress  and  the  plains  of  Kansas.  On 
slavery  Lincoln  was  elected.  The  South  sep- 
arated on  slavery,  and  proclaimed  slavery  as 
the  cause  of  separation.  ” 

I might  mention  many  eminent  citizens  as 
showing  how  men  not  engaged  professionally 
in  politics  added  to  or  neglected  their  commer- 
cial and  other  pursuits  by  their  zeal  in  your 
cause.  The  Hon.  L.  Stanley,  Mr.  Scott,  Cham- 
berlain of  London,  and  many  others  were  con- 
stantly speaking  and  lecturing  to  maintain  a 
wholesome  feeling  in  the  country.  Mr.  Potter, 
now  Member  of  Parliament  for  liochdale,  spent 
six  thousand  pounds  sterling  in  printing  and 
distributing  pamphlets  among  the  working-men 
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of  England  to  instruct  them  in  the  true  char- 
acter of  the  struggle.  Another  friend  of  mine, 

Mr.  Chesson,  whose  time  is  his  only  estate, 
gave  up  all  his  leisure  for  four  years  in  unpaid 
services  to  work  the  “Union  and  Emancipa- 
tion” Society.  Another  personal  friend,  Mr. 
Handel  Cossham,  would  spend  a few  hours  in 
his  mines  during  the  early  morning,  then  take 
an  express-train  and  travel  one  or  two  hundred 
miles  to  lecture  on  the  war,  and  return  for  his 
own  business  next  day.  Thus  a large  number 
of  our  private  citizens  labored  at  great  personal 
cost  not  only  of  time  and  ease,  but  of  money 
also,  in  sustaining  the  popular  sympathy  with 
you. 

If  we  come  to  the  Church,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  an  established  clergy  ore  not  gener- 
ally prominent  in  political  movements,  and  es- 
pecially in  expressing  sympathies  opposed  to 
the  governing  classes.  I do  not  say  this  from 
any  disrespect  to  individuals.  The  clergy  of 
our  Established  Church  are  a body  of  men  gen- 
erally deserving  the  utmost  respect,  and  many 
of  them  I value  among  my  best  personal  friends. 

But  I refer  to  the  system.  In  some  respects  it 
is  desirable  that  the  clergy  should  not  be  polit- 
ical. It  is  a fact  that  the  established  clergy 
of  England  have  never  taken  prominent  part 
in  political  controversy.  They  have  not  done 
it  on  our  own  English  questions.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  surprising  that  they  were  silent  in 
reference  to  yours.  Their  silence  must  not, 
therefore,  be  taken  as  a proof  that  the  congre- 
gations they  represent  were  indifferent,  still  less 
that  they  were  hostile  to  you.  But  it  was  oth- 
erwise with  the  Free  Churches,  the  majority 
of  which  did,  by  their  pastors  and  as  congre- 
gations, in  prayers,  addresses,  and  public  meet- 
ings, take  part  in  a struggle  which,  involving 
as  it  did  the  question  of  slavery,  was  regarded 
by  them  as  intimately  connected  with  religion. 

I will  not  mention  names ; for  those  Free  Church 
clergy  of  different  denominations  who  earnestly 
labored  for  your  cause  were  so  many  that  it 
would  be  invidious  to  select  a few.  That,  how- 
ever, of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Baptist  Noel  I can 
not  forbear  to  name,  as  he,  both  by  the  pen, 
the  pulpit,  and  the  platform,  was  pre-eminent 
in  his  zeal  and  influence. 

Some  Americans  were  specially  grieved  that 
the  Congregational  Union,  representing  the  Pil- 
grim Fathers  and  New  England  principles,  was 
silent.  The  reason  was  that  the  business  of 
the  Union  is  considerable,  and  the  time  for  it 
very  short ; that  extraneous  topics,  when  likely 
to  lead  to  discussion,  are  generally  avoided; 
that  a few  of  our  influential  clergy  and  laymen 
had  notified  their  resolve  to  speak  against  a 
proposal  to  express  sympathy  with  you  in  the 
war ; and  so  to  avoid  a long  discussion,  which 
would  have  put  aside  the  special  business  for 
which  the  Union  meets,  it  was  resolved  not  to 
bring  in  the  motion.  This  course  I greatly  re- 
gret, and  endeavored  to  prevent.  But  though, 
as  a Union,  t^ongregationalists  were  silent,  nine- 
tenths  of  the  Congregational  pastors  and  church- 
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es  were  heartily  and  actively  with  you  in  their 
individual  capacity. 

Let  us  come  to  the  Press.  You  were  often 
hurt  by  sentiments  uttered  in  our  papers.  It 
is  possible  to  overestimate  the  importance  of 
harsh  sentiments  expressed  by  anonymous  writ- 
ers. We  do  not  judge  America  by  the  para- 
graphs in  some  American  journals.  An  Amer- 
ican paper  honored  me  last  winter  with  a Col- 
umn of  abuse.  For  whaj?  That  I had  been 
guilty  of  skating.  My  only  reflection  was,  that, 
if  preachers  more  frequently  skated,  or  rode  on 
horseback,  or  took  long  walks,  we  might  get 
a wholesomer  and  pleasanter  theology.  And 
Americans  are  too  sensible  to  attribute  to  the 
English  people  some  of  the  insults  of  some  En- 
glish papers,  which  may  have  been  inserted 
without  the  editor’s  knowledge,  and  only  by 
Borne  printer's  nameless  assistant.  But  you 
say  the  London  Times  was  against  you.  The 
Times  has  the  best  paper  and  print,  the  quick- 
est intelligence,  the  raciest  writing,  the  largest 
number  of  advertisements,  and  thus  has  many 
readers  and  a wide  reputation ; but  it  does  not 
necessarily  represent  British  opinion.  The 
Times  was  abusing  Kossuth  at  the  very  time 
when  the  people  were  honoring  him.  So  the 
Times  was  habitually  writing  against  the  North 
when  multitudes  of  public  demonstrations  were 
being  made  in  your  favor  throughout  the  coun- 
try, all  notice  of  which  it  suppressed  from  its 
readers.  But  if  the  Times  was  against  you,  the 
Daily  News  and  the  Morning  Star  were  con- 
stantly and  zealously  with  you.  So  were  the 
Non- Conformist  and  other  religious  papers.  So 
was  the  Ixeds  Mercury , and  so  was  the  best 
portion  of  the  provincial  and  local  press,  which 
more  truly  represents  the  public  sentiment  than 
metropolitan  journals. 

Still  the  important  question  comes — On  which 
side  were  the  People  t Republicans,  who  con- 
sider that  a man  without  a cent  is  as  respect- 
able as  another  who  owns  a thousand  acres,  if 
he  is  equally  intelligent,  honest,  and  industri- 
ous, must  not  say  that  the  people  were  against 
the  North  because  those  who  frequented  the 
best  hotels  and  rode  in  first-class  carriages  gen- 
erally were  so.  The  great  masses  of  the  Peo- 
ple— those  who  have  fought  and  won  so  many 
great  moral  victories — the  People  who  struck 
off  the  fetters  of  our  own  slaves,  the  People  who 
achieved  freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of  trade, 
and  parliamentary  reform — the  People  were 
heartily  with  you. 

What  is  the  proof?  Thousands  of  public 
mass-meetings  were  held  in  London  and  through- 
out the  country  during  the  four  years  of  your 
struggle,  all  of  them  in  advocacy  of  your  cause. 
Not  one  was  convened  to  express  sympathy 
with  the  Rebellion.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
the  resolutions  of  sympathy  were  carried  with- 
out a dissentient ; in  the  rest  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority ; in  all  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm. 
If  England  was  Southern  in  sympathy,  why  was 
not  at  least  one  public  meeting  convened  to  ex- 
press it  ? You  read  the  utterances  of  some  pub- 


lic men  and  leading  journals ; but  you  did  not 
know  of  the  public  meetings  in  which  the  masses 
of  the  people  uttered  their  voice.  If  money,  if 
rank,  if  genius  could  have  convened  popular  as- 
semblies to  express  sympathy  with  the  South, 
those  assemblies  would  have  been  convened. 
But  the  public  sentiment  of  the  People  at  large 
was  such  as  to  render  such  an  attempt  utter 
folly.  It  would  have  resulted  in  complete  dis- 
comfiture. If  in  any  districts  such  an  attempt 
might  have  been  supposed  possible,  it  would 
have  been  those  where  the  cotton  operatives 
were  starving  in  consequence  of  your  blockade. 
But  even  here  the  attempt  was  not  made.  On 
the  other  hand,  those  operatives  assembled  and 
emphatically  declared  their  willingness  if  nec- 
essary to  starve  rather  than  aid  and  abet  a slave 
empire  which  trampled  on  law,  the  dignity  of 
labor,  and  the  rights  of  the  human  race. 

Thus  I maintain,  in  spite  of  appearances, 
that  the  English  Nation  was  far  more  with  yon 
than  against  you.  The  sentiment  of  the  great 
masses  of  the  people  was  that  expressed  by  one 
of  your  own  poets : 

41  Thfiu  too,  sail  on,  O Ship  of  State ; 

Sail  on,  O Union,  strong  and  great; 
Humanity  with*  all  its  fears. 

With  all  its  hopes  of  future  years. 

Is  hanging  breathless  on  thy  fate.'* 

Thank  God ! it  hangs  breathless  on  your  fate 
no  longer ; but  the  people  of  England  still  can 
say : 

11  Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  are  all  with  thee ; 

Oar  hearts,  our  hope?,  our  prayers,  our  tears, 
Our  faith  triumphant  o*er  onr  fears, 

Are  all  with  thee,  are  all  with  thee !" 

Let  nil  lovers  of  peace  in  both  nations  frown 
on  those  selfish  politicians,  those  despicable 
merchants,  who  for  „ their  ow*n  ends  would  do 
any  thing  which  might  stir  up  ill-will  between 
two  nations  in  whose  harmony  the  interests  of 
the  whole  world  are  bound  up. 

War  between  us  would  be  the  greatest  ca- 
lamity and  the  greatest  crime  recorded  in  his- 
tory. Material  interests  forbid  it.  How  vast 
a quantity  of  the  corn  consumed  in  Great  Brit- 
ain is  grown  on  Western  prairies,  and  how  much 
of  British  manufactures  is  purchased  in  Amer- 
ica! War  would  mean  injury  on  the  largest 
scale  to  trade  and  commerce,  with  consequent 
starvation  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  opera- 
tives. Consider  the  fearfulness  of  a conflict 
between  nations  both  of  whom  possess  such  re- 
sources, such  determination,  such  bravery.  I 
watched  the  Volunteer  army  of  Boston  march 
through  the  streets  in  honor  of  Sheridan  ; and 
I thought  there  was  not  a man  there  who  would 
not  die  for  his  country,  nor  a woman  looking 
on  who  would  not  wish  to  be  a man  to  do  the 
same  should  that  country  be  in  danger.  Yes! 
you  are  brave  because  you  are  English.  How- 
awful  the  very  idea  of  two  such  nations  engaged 
in  mutual  and  deadly  strife ! 

I beseech  you,  then,  by  our  community  of 
race— one  nation  though  under  two  govern- 
ments ; by  the  grand  old  language  which  we 
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speak  in  common,  with  the  same  thrilling  words 
of  Father,  Mother,  Home ; by  the  common  lit- 
erature we  possess;  by  our  Shakspeare  and 
Milton,  which  are  yours  also ; by  our  Longfel- 
low and  Tennyson,  side  by  side  in  all  our  li- 
braries ; by  the  stirring  memories  of  our  com- 
mon history ; by  our  ancestors,  whether  as 
sturdy  Saxon  rallying  round  the  standard  of 
King  Harold,  or  as  daring  Norman  spurring 
his  splendid  chivalry  to  the  trumpet  of  Duke 
William,  and  afterward,  on  a nobler  field,  unit- 
ing to  wring  from  a reluctant  tyrant  that  great 
Charter  which  is  the  foundation  of  our  liberties 
on  both  sides  the  Atlantic  ; by  those  great  days 
when  our  forefathers  rallied  round  the  standard 
of  a lion-hearted  Queen,  and  launched  forth, 
some  of  them  in  mere  fishing-boats,  against  the 
proud  Armada  which  was  threatening  them 
with  Popery  and  persecution ; by  the  days  of 
the  Commonwealth;  by  Pym,  and  Eliot,  and 
Sir  Harry  Vane,  who  battled  in  the  Parliament, 
and  Milton,  who  battled  with  the  pen,  and 
Hampden  and  the  Ironsides  whose  psalm  of 
praise  was  the  signal  of  discomfiture  to  the  foes 
of  freedom  ; and  by  Cromwell,  /common  to  us 
both,  greatest  of  monarchs  though  uncrowned ; 
I appeal  to  you  by  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  who 
sought  your  shores,  and  by  the  Puritans  and 
Covenanters  who  remained  behind  to  suffer  and 
to  dare  in  the  same  good  cause ; I appeal  to 
you  by  the  ashes  of  our  ancestors,  whether  they 
repose  beneath  the  stately  towers  of  some  an- 
cient Minster  or  beneath  the  daisied  turf  of 
some  homely  English  village  church-yard;  I 
appeal  to  you  by  that  same  Bible  we  read  in 
common ; by  that  same  Gospel  of  Peace  our 
missionaries  proclaim;  by  that  same  Saviour 
whom  we  adore — never  let  there  be  strife  be- 
tween two  nations  whose  conflict  would  be  the 
opposition  of  two  Niagaras,  but  whose  accord 
is  as  the  flow  ing  together  of  two  such  rivers  in 
an  irresistible  tide  of  blessing  to  mankind — nev- 
er let  our  glorious  standards — yours  reminding 
of  the  rays  of  Day  and  the  stars  of  Night,  and 
ours,  with  its  clustered  Crosses,  telling  of  union 
in  diversity,  and  reminding  of  that  Saviour  who 
by  the  cross  came  to  liberate  all  mankind  from 
wrath  and  selfishness  and  wrong — never  let 
those  glorious  flags  be  arrayed  in  hostile  defi- 
ance, but  folded  together  may  they  lead  on  the 
van  of  the  world’s  progress ! 

We  two  are  the  common  natural  champions 
of  universal  Freedom ; and  I can  not  but  imag- 
ine all  the  demons  of  hell  exulting,  and  all  the 
despots  of  earth  clapping  their  hands,  and  an- 
gels in  heaven  weeping  to  see  us  wasting  the 
treasure  and  shedding  the  blood  which  should 
be  husbanded  against  the  common  foe.  Never, 
never  let  us  give  angels  such  cause  for  lament- 
ing ; never  let  us  give  demons  and  despots  such 
cause  for  rejoicing ; but  ever  let  Great  Britain 
and  America — the  mother  and  the  daughter,  or, 
if  you  prefer  it,  the  elder  sister  and  the  younger — 
go  forth  hand  in  hand,  angel  guardians  together 
of  the  world’s  civilization,  freedom,  and  religion 
— their  only  rivalry  the  rivalry  of  love. 


THE  REPORTERS  OF  THE  SEA. 

THERE  is  no  department  of  a daily  paper  so 
uninteresting  to  the  general  reader  as  that 
which  is  headed  “Ship  News.”  Men  and  wo- 
men regularly  peruse  the  marriage  and  death 
notices  without  any  special  reason  for  so  doing, 
and  without  any  expectation  of  finding  either 
good  or  evil  news  of  friends;  they  read  with 
interest  advertisements  of  articles  which  they 
do  not  want,  and  would  not  buy  even  at  a bar- 
gain ; they  read  telegraphic  news  from  quarters 
of  the  globe  of  which  they  know  nothing  and 
care  less;  but  it  is  seldom  that  you  find  any 
others  than  those  specially  interested  in  some 
particular  vessel  engaged  in  examining  the 
“Ship  News’*  of  the  great  dailies.  It  may  be 
that  it  is  unattractive  reading  to  the  multitude 
for  the  same  reason  that  the  dictionary  is — be- 
cause “it  changes  the  subject  too  often,”  and 
the  “ stories  are  too  short.”  The  editors  them- 
selves seem  to  look  on  it  as  of  little  importance 
and  interest,  for  they  print  it  in  the  smallest 
and  most  repulsive  type  and  in  the  least  promi- 
nent part  of  the  paper. 

And  yet  the  “Ship  News”  columns  of  the 
great  dailies  like  the  Tribunt,  Times , Herald, 
Sun , World,  etc.,  of  New  York,  and  the  smaller 
sheets  of  the  less  important  ports,  are  the  most 
interesting,  romantic  even,  whether  we  regard 
what  they  tell  or  what  is  to  be  told  of  them,  of 
all  the  paper.  Why  will  not  some  one  write 
the  romance  of  dry  things  ? What  a formida- 
ble volume  the  stories  of  Wall  Street  would 
make ! How  much  more  marvelous  than  Alad- 
din and  his  lamp  is  the  tale  of  Law  and  his 
Mississippi  scheme,  or  Drew  and  Vanderbilt 
and  their  great  railroad  war ! How  entertain- 
ing the  true  artist  has  made  that  unpoetical 
character,  the  “commercial  traveler !”  The 
“ Ship  News  Editor’1  has  just  as  much  enter- 
tainment in  him  as  the  commercial  man,  if  the 
true  artist  had  only  made  studies  of  him ; and 
his  column  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  rec- 
ords that  are  daily  presented  to  an  unappreci- 
ative audience. 

The  “ Ship  News”  is  the  local  news  of  the 
sea.  It  has  its  paragraph  for  fires ; its  sport- 
ing record  of  races,  its  arrivals  and  departures, 
its  obituaries  of  old  vessels  and  its  births  or 
launches  of  new  ones,  its  murders,  its  horrors, 
its  piracies.  It  records  daily  the  actions  and 
decisions  and  orders  of  the  Admiralty  and 
Light-House  Boards  of  all  maritime  nations. 
Its  “ Mariners’  Notices”  tell  of  the  changes  in 
the  guide-posts  of 4the  ocean,  the  beacon-lights, 
and  of  the  discoveries  made  by  hundreds  of 
pilots  of  the  changes  in  the  deep-sea  soundings. 
It  records  the  whereabouts  of  dangerous  ice- 
bergs, that  they  may  be  avoided,  or  that  owners 
ashore  may  guard  against  them  through  the 
agency  of  the  Insurance  Companies.  It  traces 
the  routes  of  the  great  storms  by  the  wrecks 
that  have  marked  their  disastrous  ways.  It 
tells  of  the  wreckers’  daring  labors  at  saving 
the  wrecked ; their  profitable  work  in  stripping 
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the  lost  vessels.  From  day  to  day  it  locates 
the  vessels  on  the  high  seas  in  its  paragraph  of 
“ Spoken,”  telling  each  owner  where  his  vessel 
lies  or  sails,  and  in  what  condition— each  wo- 
man where  her  lover  is,  and  how  he  fares.  “ All 
well”  and  “a  speedy  voyage”  are  the  glad  ti- 
dings it  frequently  pronounces,  and  many  are 
thev  who  read  them  with  heart- felt  pravers  of 
“Thank  God!” 

The  “ Ship  News  Editor”  is  the  local  reporter 
of  the  ocean,  and  is  generally  as  singular  as  is 
his  department.  He  must  necessarily  have  a 
smattering  of  several  languages — be  a sort  of 
polyglot  bureau  in  himself— as  he  has  to  cull 
much  of  lfis  news  from  foreign  newspapers,  par- 
ticularly Spanish,  French,  and  Portuguese,  and 
sometimes  German  and  Chinese.  Besides  he 
must  be  a good  geographer,  in  order  that  he 
shall  make  no  mistakes  in  his  localities,  as  it  is 
not  very  creditable  to  the  reputation  of  a paper 
to  be  detected,  as  I once  detected  one,  in  in- 
forming a merchant  that  his  vessel,  the  Anna 
Maria  or  Matilda , had  been  “lost  in  a gale  off 
Cape  Hatteras,  New  Granada.”  And  he  must 
be  something  of  a mariner,  too — a practical 
sailor,  in  order  that  his  dates  and  routes  may 
be  correct.  He  must  not  confound  ships  and 
sloops  and  barks  and  schooners  and  brigs  of  the 
same  name.  Then  the  phraseology  of  the  sea 
must  be  correctly  published,  and  this  is  only 
thoroughly  learned  by  practical  seamen.  He 
must  know  the  currents  of  the  sea ; the  winds 
of  the  air.  Besides  he  must  have  a retentive 
memory,  for  practically  he  has  to  keep  in  his 
head  the  names  of  all  the  merchant  navy  of  his 
own  country  and  much  of  that  of  all  the  rest  of 
the  world,  and  be  able  to  recall  at  a moment’s 
notice  the  changes  which  occur  from  time  to 
time.  More  than  that,  he  must  be  a man  of 
great  patience,  ever  ready  to  ply  loquacious  in- 
formants with  questions  which  will  divulge  the 
facts  rather  than  the  opinions  they  have  of 
wrecks  and  fires  and  other  disasters,  and  equal- 
ly ready  to  answer  innumerable  questions  of  all 
kinds.  He  must  be  as  ready  with  an  opinion 
as  ever  Jack  Bunsby  was,  and  it  must  be  as 
consoling  to  sweet-hearts  and  wives  and  uncles 
and  aunts,  as  encouraging  to  owners  and  insur- 
ance agents  alike,  as  those  of  that  distinguished 
mariner  were  calculated  to  be. 

The  Ship  News  Editor’s  room  of  a great  daily 
is  as  often  frequented  by  those  in  search  of 
news  as  by  those  with  news  ; particularly  is  this 
the  case  when  a ship  is  announced  as  over-due. 
If  one  of  the  vessels  of  the  great  lines  between 
Liverpool  and  New  York  delayed  two  days 
the  Ship  New  s Editors’  rooms  in  New  York  city 
and  the  office  of  the  Liverpool  agency  of 
“Lloyds”  arc  filled  with  anxious  inquirers  in 
search  of  news,  and,  in  default  of  that,  of  the 
editor's  or  agent’s  opinion.  On  such  occasions 
poor  lone  women,  young  and  old,  come  to  tell  j 
their  sad  stories,  and  make  anxious  inquiries  ! 
after  absent  ones  supposed  or  known  to  be  on 
the  delayed  vessel.  And  it  sometimes  happens 
that  those  in  search  of  information,  and  those 


having  it  to  give,  meet  in  the  Ship  News  Editor’s 
room.  The  New  York  papers  pay  handsomely 
for  all  reports  of  wrecks,  arrivals,  etc.,  whether 
made  in  person  or  by  letter,  and  frequently  sail- 
ors and  wreckers  come  from  distant  shores  to 
give  information  of  this  kind. 

I happened  to  be  sitting  last  fall  in  the  office 
of  one  of  these  editors  when  a lady,  whose  gar- 
ments betokened  her  a widow,  entered  and  ask- 
ed to  see  the  “ Shipping  Editor.”  He  was  point- 
ed out,  and  the  lady  at  once  began  to  tell  him 
of  her  troubles.  She  had  a son  on  the  ship 
, over-due  from  Rio  Janeiro.  Did  the  ed- 
itor have  any  news  of  the  vessel,  and  did  he 
think  her  son  was  safe  ? The  editor  looked  at 
his  register — a great  scrap-book  in  which  the 
news  of  the  paper  was  pasted — and  soon  after 
replied  that  the  vessel  alluded  to  was  spoken 
in  a certain  latitude  not  many  hours'  run  from 
the  port.  “ And  she  is  over-due  two  days,”  he 
added. 

“Yes,”  said  the  woman.  “Do  you  think 
she  is  safe  ?” 

The  lady  was  very  much  troubled,  and  said 
her  son  was  her  only  child  and  her  support. 

While  she  was  asking  these  questions  and 
trying  to  get  some  comfort  from  the  editor, 
who,  of  course,  knewr  no  more  than  herself,  a 
rough-looking,  sailor-like  man  came  into  the 
room,  and  said  he  came  to  report  a wreck. 

“This  is  the  place,”  said  the  editor. 

The  lady  rose  up  from  her  seat,  but  she  did 
not  leave  the  room. 

“What  vessel?”  asked  the  editor. 

“The ,”  said  the  sailor. 

The  lady  screamed,  and  all  in  the  room  start- 
ed up  except  the  sailor,  who  paid  no  attention 
to  her  but  went  on  with  his  story : 

“ Went  ashore  at  Barncgat  last  night.  Com- 
plete wreck.  Nearly  all  the  crew  and  passen- 
gers saved  by  the  wreckers.” 

“Were  they  not  all  saved 7”  asked  the  lady, 
appealing  directly  to  the  wrecker. 

“Not  all,  marm,  not  quite  all;  but  I can’t 
tell  you  any  names,  'cause  I can’t  write  'em.” 

The  wrecker  sat  down  by  the  editor's  side, 
and  that  worthy  began  to  question  him  in  low 
tones,  in  order  not  to  disturb  the  other  writers 
in  the  room,  as  to  the  particulars  of  the  wreck. 
The  lady  hesitated  a while,  and  shortly  left  the 
room.  Soon  after  she  w'ns  gone  the  wrecker 
j drew  a small  bundle  from  his  pocket,  and  slow- 
ly unfolding  two  or  three  letters  displayed  a gold 
locket. 

“ I think  I've  seen  that  lady’s  face  afore  this. 
If  I aren’t  mistaken,”  he  added,  opening  the 
locket  and  displaying  a miniature,  “that’s  her 
— leastways  it’s  like  her.” 

The  face  certainly  was  like  that  of  the  lady. 

“ I guess  that  wus  her  boy,”  he  added.  “He 
wns  a young  fellow  abont  eighteen.  He  wus 
the  first  chap  I picked  up  when  I made  my 
round  this  morning,  and  I took  these  things 
out  uv  his  pocket.  He’d  been  lying  thar  ever 
since  high  tide,  and  wus  stiff  as  a marline- 
spike.” 
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“Why  did  you  not  tell  the  poor  woman 
this  ?”  I asked. 

“Twouldn’t  made  her  no  richer,”  he  an- 
swered, gruffly.  “ Shell  know  it  soon  enough 
if  she  buys  the  paper.  And  she  might  ’a  want- 
ed this  ’ere  trinket  again,  and  for  nothing  too. 
Oh!”  he  added,  with  a laugh,  “I’ve  known  ’em 
to  be  so  mean  as  to  take  waluables  like  this 
from  a poor  wrecker,  and  never  say  as  much  as 
‘Thank  ye.’” 

The  Ship  News  column  has  its  history  not 
less  interesting  than  its  romance.  Although 
the  present  form  of  publishing  Ship  News  was 
not  invented  and  systematized  until  about  1837, 
still  the  collection  of  shipping  intelligence  may 
be  said  to  have  been  the  beginning  of  news  col- 
lecting in  this  country — the  origin,  in  fact,  of 
the  present  system  of  American  journalism.  It 
has  only  been  within  the  last  forty  years  that 
we  first  begun  to  collect  nows  for  the  purposes 
of  sale,  and  Ship  News  was  the  first  that  wn9 
supposed  to  have  a marketable  value.  Previous 
to  1828  there  was  no  regular  system  of  journal- 
ism. The  papers  which  existed  before  that 
time  used  to  publish  whatever  came  to  hand, 
and  made  no  effort  to  collect  news.  They  dis- 
coursed very  learnedly  and  elaborately  about 
parties  and  politics — editorials  were  then  two 
and  three  columns  lofig — but  as  far  as  news 
was  concerned  the  papers  contained  only  brief 
statements  of  whatever  the  editors  happened 
to  hear.  No  reporters  sought  to  learn  the  de- 
tails of  statements  or  the  reliability  of  the  ru- 
mors, but  they  gave  them  just  as  they  heard 
them.  That  was  the  manner  in  which  the 
newspapers  of  New  York  city  were  conducted 
no  longer  ago  than  1828 — in  the  days  of  “Auld 
Lang  Syne,”*  which  we  are  accustomed  to  mourn 
as  the  “ good  old  times.”  Then  the  Ship  News 
of  New  York  harbor  was  collected  by  two  or 
three  small  boats.  At  this  time  the  news  boats 
of  the  New  York  Press  form  a miniature  fleet, 
composed  of  all  classes  of  small  vessels,  from 
steam-yachts  to  row-boats.  And  comparative- 
ly not  so  small  a fleet  after  all,  as  many  of  the 
vessels  are  larger  in  size,  and  in  numbers  are 
several  times  greater,  than  the  fleet  in  which 
Columbus  discovered  America.  These  boats 
are  maintained  in  eveiy  important  port  of  the 
country,  and  the  news  'yhich  they  collect  is 
transmitted  to  the  New  York  Press  by  tole- 


* At  the  time  alluded  to  the  New  York  Gazette , a 
daily  paper,  was  published  by  one  Lang.  He  had 
over  his  door,  as  a sign-board,  a figure-head  of  Ben- 
jamin Franklin.  When  Hale  and  Hallock  inaugu- 
rated their  system  of  collecting  news  the  Gazette  and 
other  papers  of  Its  stamp  failed,  and  the  office  was 
sold  and  altered  for  a restaurant.  The  new  proprie- 
tor, a Scotchman,  and  a man  of  very  considerable  at- 
tainments and  wit,  bought,  among  other  traps  of  the 
Gazette  office,  the  figure-head  of  the  old  printer.  His 
design  in  possessing  himself  of  this  decidedly  inap- 
propriate sign-board  for  a restanrant  was  not  sus- 
pected until  the  name  of  the  restaurant  appeared  ap- 
pended to  the  figure,  and  Mr.  Lang  found  that  the 
customers  of  the  witty  Scotchman  were  pronouncing 
the  name  of  the  restaurant,  “Auld  Lang  Syne,"  as  if 
It  were  read;  “Old  Lang's  Sign.” 
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graph  at  an  expense  of  many  thousands  of  dol- 
lars annually. 

Very  different  from  our  own  is  the  system 
of  Ship  News  collecting  in  England  and  on  the 
European  continent.  It  is  a difference  result- 
ing from  the  varied  character  of  the  systems  of 
journalism  of  this  country  and  those  of  Europe. 

The  contrast  is  the  more  apparent  between  En- 
gland and  this  country  because  both  speak  and 
print  the  same  language,  and  are  so  intimately 
concerned  in  the  same  maritime  enterprises. 

In  America  the  papers  are  the  only  news  col- 
lectors. In  England  the  reverse  is  almost 
wholly  the  case,  particularly  in  the  matters  of 
telegraphic  and  maritime  news;  and  the  pa- 
pers simply  publish  of  the  former  what  Renter, 
the  telegraph  news  monopolist,  doles  out  to 
them,  and  of  the  latter  what  they  find  recorded 
daily  on  the  books  of  “Lloyds”  or  “Lloyds 
List”  as  it  is  called  the  world  over.  And  all 
the  world  over  there  is  but  one  “Lloyds” — 
that  peculiar  institution  without  a rival  or  a 
parallel.  In  this  country  the  general  public 
knows  little  or  nothing  of  this  great  establish- 
ment, though  its  agents  are  every  where,  and 
“Lloyds  List”  is  to  be  found  on  every  sea- 
coast  merchant’s  table.  And,  indeed,  at  home 
its  histoiw  and  workings  and  operations  are  but 
imperfectly  known.  Primarily,  it  is  an  asso- 
ciation of  London  merchants  for  the  purposes 
of  maritime  assurance,  and  for  the  security  and 
credit  of  mercantile  navigation  throughout  the 
world.  “Lloyds  List”  finds  more  than  one 
parallel  in  another  department  of  commerce 
in  America,  in  the  circulars  or  “Blue  books” 
of  the  various  commercial  agencies  in  which  the 
standing,  pecuniary  condition,  and  moral  char- 
acter of  merchants  throughout  the  country  are 
given.  “Lloyds  List,”  however,  treats  of  the 
character  of  ships  rather  than  of  men,  and  gives 
daily,  for  the  benefit  of  merchant  shippers  who 
employ,  and  insurance  agents  who  take  risks 
on  them,  the  age,  tonnage,  and  “ rate”  of  mer- 
chant vessels  throughout  the  world.  But  as  it 
is  also  a combination  of  London  merchants  for 
the  collection  of  Ship  News,  just  as  the  Associa- 
ted Press  of  New  York  is  a combination  of  jour- 
nalists for  the  same  purpose,  an  account  of 
“ Lloyds”  may  naturally  enter  into  this  article. 

A great  number  of  the  great  commercial 
houses  and  corporations  of  England,  and,  in- 
deed, of  all  old  countries,  are  carried  on  un- 
der names  no  longer  borne  by  the  members. 
“Lloyds”  is  still  more  singular  in  this  respect, 
for  there  has  never  been  a prominent — certain- 
ly never  a leading — member  of  the  association 
hearing  that  name.  “Mr.  Lloyd,”  to  whom 
thousands  of  letters  are  addressed  annually  by 
ship-owners,  captains,  and  crews,  is  a myth. 

Many  years  ago — from  about  1705  to  1750 — 
there  was  a Lloyd  who  kept  a chop  or  coffee 
house  in  Lombard  Street,  London,  to  which 
many  merchants  engaged  in  maritime  adven- 
tures resorted  for  meals,  just  as  the  London 
dealers  in  bullion  and  stocks  used  at  the  same 
period  to  resort  to  Jonathan's  coffee-house  in 
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the  same  locality.  But  “Lloyds”  has  passed 
into  histoiy  while  Jonathan's  is  a mere  recol- 
lection. Naturally  enough  merchants  meeting 
here  talked  of  their  business  affairs.  There  is 
a poem  extant,  carefully  preserved  in  Guildhall 
library,  entitled  The  Wealthy  Shopkeepers  or , 
Charitable  Christian,  in  which  a London  mer- 
chant is  described,  in  very  prosaic  terms,  as 
“ resorting  to  Lloyds  to  read  his  letters  and 
attend  sales.”  Richard  Steele  in  his  “jour- 
nal,” published  in  the  Tatler  (No.  246),  and 
Addison,  in  the  Spectator,  have  alluded  to 
“Lloyds,”  the  latter  making  it  the  scene  of  a 
description  of  commercial  life. 

But  though  his  house  was  the  focus  of  news, 
the  Rialto  of  the  maritime  merchants,  Mr. 
Lloyd  seems  to  have  had  no  direct  agency  in 
making  it  so  beyond  the  preparation  of  the 
roast  beef  and  the  dispensing  of  the  ale  so  en- 
ticing to  all  Britishers;  he  doubtless  made  a 
point  of  listening  to,  and  then  repeating  to  new- 
comers, the  maritime  news  which  he  heard  dis- 
cussed by  his  customers,  so  that  his  place  became 
noted  therefor ; but  he  probably  never  took  risks 
on  vessels  at  sea  os  the  merchants  who  dined  at 
his  house  were  accustomed  to  do.  He  simply 
knew  how  to  “ keep  a hotel”  (on  the  English 
plan),  and  doubtless  died  without  dreaming  that 
the  name  of  his  obscure  coffee-house  was  to  be 
given  to  the  busiest  and  most  peculiar  depart- 
ment of  that  busy  and  peculiar  institution — the 
Royal  Exchange  of  London — the  greatest  Bourse 
of  the  world. 

In  every  respect  the  London  Royal  Exchange 
is  a peculiar  institution.  In  the  first  place, 
the  building  itself  is  decidedly  un-English,  and 
would  look  less  out  of  place  in  Rome,  Moscow, 
Paris,  or  Calcutta.  It  was  built  expressly  for 
an  Exchange,  for  the  sale  of  stocks,  shares,  gold, 
products,  merchandise,  etc. ; but  stocks  and 
shares  are  never  dealt  in  there.  The  mer- 
chants congregate  daily  in  the  only  part  of  the 
building  which  has  no  covering — the  court-yard, 
in  fact ; and  the  main  portion  of  the  building  is 
devoted  to  the  offices  of  life  and  fire  insurance 
companies,  brokers,  banking  offices,  etc. 

Entering  the  open  court  in  which  the  mer- 
chants and  brokers  meet,  the  seeker  for  “ Lloyds” 
— the  peculiarity  of  this  peculiar  building — is 
referred  to  a glazed  mahogany  door,  which 
forms  the  entrance  to  the  place  he  seeks.  On 
opening  this  he  finds  himself  at  the  fSot  of  a 
high,  broad  staircase,  much  admired  by  archi- 
tects, but  accursed  by  old  and  gouty  merchants. 
Passing  the  statue  of  Huskisson,  of  honorable 
memory,  the  tablet  to  the  Times*  the  red-robed 


* The  marble  memorial  in  honor  of  the  London 
Times,  referred  to  here,  was  imbedded  in  the  wall  of 
the  Royal  Exchange,  iu  the  gallery  or  vestibule  lead- 
ing to  Lloyds,  in  1S43 : but  the  inscription  on  it  bears 
date  in  1841,  before  the  corner-stone  of  the  present 
building  was  laid.  It  commemorates  a noble  action 
in  journalism.  The  Times , in  1S41,  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  commercial  public  to  a coalition  of  adven- 
turers who  were  endeavoring  to  injure  the  interests  of 
commerce  in  general,  and  rain  several  banking-houses 
in  particular,  by  means  of  false  letters  of  credit.  The 


beadle  in  his  box,  and  the  numerous  offices  of 
the  numberless  life  and  fire  assurance  compa- 
nies, he  reaches  the  great  hall  to  which  the 
merchants  daily  resort  to  pick  up  sea-faring 
news,  and  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
old  coffee-house — “Lloyds.” 

The  hall  is  of  elaborate  and  handsome  pro- 
portions, worthy  of  the  magnificent  building  of 
which  it  is  a part.  The  ceiling — one  of  the 
most  beautifully  frescoed  in  England — is  sup- 
ported by  two  rows  of  high  columns  of  stucco, 
with  variegated  colors  in  imitation  of  marble. 
On  the  sides  of  the  hall  appears  the  coat  of 
arms  of  the  establishment,  a golden  anchor  em- 
blazoned on  a shield  of  blue  ground.  Mahog- 
any tables  placed  around  the  room  serve  as 
desks  for  the  members  and  the  clerks,  but  the 
persons  in  the  hall  are  constantly  moving  to 
and  fro,  circulating  in  the  crowds  which  gather 
around  certain  desks  representing  particular 
interests.  The  noise  and  confusion — like  that 
of  all  similar  chambers,  whether  legislative  or 
commercial — is  painfully  oppressive  to  a stran- 
ger ; but  when  the  routine  of  business  is  under- 
stood the  apparent  complications  disappear, 
and  the  animated  scene  is  plain  enough. 

The  first  object  which  attracts  the  attention 
of  the  merchant,  and  which  is  to  be  explained 
to  the  stranger  on  entering  the  hall,  is  the  bul- 
letin-board.  There  are,  in  fact,  many  bulletin- 
boards,  but  each  is  a duplicate  of  the  other, 
and  a number  are  used  for  the  greater  conven- 
ience of  the  crowd.  These  bulletins  contain 
the  news  of  the  day,  showing  the  vessels  cleared 
at  the  Custom-house ; those  which  have  sailed ; 
those  which  have  arrived  at  the  home  and  at 
various  foreign  ports;  the  latitude  and  longitude 
and  whereabouts  of  vessels  “spoken”  at  sea, 
giving  also  the  date  when  seen,  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  vessel ; the  vessels  in  port  at  all  sorts 
of  places ; such  events  occurring  at  sea  as  would 
affect  the  rate  of  insurance — as,  for  instance, 
the  presence  of  the  white  phantoms  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean  in  warmer  waters,  changes  in  the  light- 
houses, signal-stations,  etc. ; and  every  thing  of 
the  kind  interesting  to  shippers,  insurance  men, 
captains,  and  pilots. 

On  a high  desk  by  itself,  on  one  side  of  the 
room,  is  the  Loss  Book,  or,  as  it  is  commonly 
called,  the  “Black  ^ook.”  This  volume  is 
about  the  size  and  appearance  of  a common 
commercial  ledger,  and  contains  all  the  in- 
formation not  usually  registered  on  the  bulletin- 
boards  in  regard  to  the  disasters  at  sea.  In 

parties  named  in  the  connection  were  men  of  some 
standing,  and  they  brought  a suit  against  the  Thun- 
derer. It  resulted  in  the  conviction  of  the  Times  of 
libel,  but  the  damages  were  put  at  one  shilling  only. 
While  the  suit  was  pending  Lloyds  raised  by  subscrip- 
tion $13,500,  with  which  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
suit  and  pay  any  damages  which  might  be  assessed. 
The  Times  refhsed  the  money  when  it  was  proffered. 
Lloyds  then  laid  aside  $750  to  pay  for  the  inscription 
on  the  tablet  which  is  now  imbedded  in  the  wall,  and 
gave  the  remainder  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a 
Scholarship  for  a deserving  pupil  at  the  City  of  Lon- 
don School,  and,  I believe,  gave  the  nomination  to  the 
Times. 
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fact,  the  bulletin-board  is  the  register  of  Good 
News ; the  “ black  book”  is  the  dismal  recorder 
of  Bad  News.  The  announcements  in  each  are 
made  in  the  most  laconic  style  which  the  prac- 
ticed clerks  of  “ Lloyds'’  can  command.  They 
seldom  occupy  more  than  a couple  of  lines,  and 
are  of  course  written  by  hand.  In  the  “ black 
book”  the  number  of  pages  thus  covered  varies 
with  the  season.  In  snmmer  one  or  two  pages 
are  used  daily ; in  winter,  the  season  of  heavy 
gales,  as  many  as  a dozen  pages  'are  filled  out 
with  such  brief  entries  as  these : 

Schr.  Mary  Jane , Smith,  put  into  Barbadoes,  5,  leak- 
ing. Hope,  £3000. 

Steamer  (Fr.)  Lyonnaise , Gautier,  burned  at  sea, 
March  20.  Hope,  £3000 ; Mutual,  £4000. 

* The  meaning  of  the  first  paragraph  is  this : 
The  schooner  Mary  Jane , of  which  one  Smith 
is  captain,  sprung  a leak  at  sea  and  was  com- 
pelled, on  the  5th  of  the  current  month,  to  enter 
the  port  of  Barbadoes  for  repairs ; she  was  in- 
sured for  $15,000  (£3000)  in  the  Hope  Com- 
pany. The  second  paragraph  is  explained  thus : 
The  French  steamer  Lyonnaise , Captain  Gautier, 
was  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  date  given,  and 
was  insured  in  the  Hope  and  Mutual  insurance 
companies  for  $40,000  and  $20,000  respective- 
ly. It  is  seldom  that  any  thing  is  said  in  the 
“black  book”  of  “Lloyds”  of  that  part  of  the 
sad  drama  of  the  wreck  or  the  fire  which  is  of 
most  interest  to  the  general  public — the  loss  of 
life.  “Lloyds”  takes  no  cognizance  of  the 
doomed  humans  ; it  is  property,  *not  life,  which 
the  underwriters  of  “Lloyds”  insure. 

The  attention  given  to  the  bulletins  and  the 
“ black  book”  varies,  as  does  the  number  of  the 
entries  on  the  latter,  according  to  the  weather. 
When  the  self-indicating  barometer  and  ane- 
mometer which  are  affixed  to  the  walls  tell  of 
pleasant  weather  and  mild  breezes,  the  students 
of  the  “black  book”  are  few  and  unexcited, 
while  the  bulletin  - boards  are  in  requisition ; 
but  when  they  indicate  great  storms  and  unfa- 
vorable winds  the  readers  of  the  “black  book” 
are  numerous,  noisy,  and  demonstrative,  while 
the  bulletin-boards  are  deserted. 

The  entries  on  the  bulletin  and  the  “ black 
book,”  the  indications  of  the  meteorological 
instruments,  and  the  reports  of  the  various  in- 
surance inspectors  on  vessels,  combine  to  make 
up  the  daily  paper  published  by  “Lloyds,”  and 
known  as  Lloyds  List . I believe  that  only  the 
weekly  List  circulates  in  this  country,  and  in- 
deed outside  of  England.  Its  purpose  and  con- 
tents have  been  explained  before.  It  is  a very 
old  gazette.  Few  of  the  early  Numbers — in 
fact,  none  of  those  previous  to  the  996th — are 
in  existence.  The  996th  Number  is  dated  June 
7,  1 7 45.  As  the  paper  wasoriginally  published 
but  once  a week,  it  is  believed  that  the  First 
Number  appeared  in  the  year  1726. 

There  are  other  peculiarities  of  Lloyds,  such 
as  the  Chart  Room,  where  are  displayed  maps 
of  every  sea,  ocean,  bay,  and  port  in  the  world, 
each  on  a roller,  and  arranged  with  great  care ; 
and  the  Reading  Room,  where  the  files  of  news- 


papers, maritime  gazettes,  commercial  circulars, 
etc.,  are  arranged  according  to  nations  and  con- 
tinents, on  two  large  tables,  which  may  be  said 
to  represent  the  two  hemispheres ; but  these  be- 
long to  the  department  of  insurance  rather  than 
that  of  news  collecting.  The  next  questions  of 
interest  to  us  in  this  connection  are,  therefore, 
How  is  this  news  collected  ? and  how  is  the  in- 
stitution sustained  ? 

The  method  of  collecting  Ship  News  employed 
at  “Lloyds”  is  not  materially  different  from 
that  of  the  New  York  Associated  Press,  but  it 
is  more  elaborate  and  perfect,  and  far  more  re- 
liable. “Lloyds”  has  its  agents  in  every  part 
of  the  world — on  every  inhabitable  rock  in  the 
sea,  as  well  as  in  every  open  port  of  every  na- 
tion. “Lloyds”  is  a sign-board  to  be  found  in 
every  port  that  a ship  can  enter.  The  agents 
employed  are  either  England’s  foreign  officials 
(generally  consuls)  or  English  merchants  of  re- 
pute residing  in  foreign  countries,  and  always 
men  of  such  official  or  commercial  standing  and 
reputation  as  enables  them  to  obtain  the  earliest 
shipping  intelligence.  These  agents  are  in  con- 
stant communication,  by  letter  and  telegraph, 
with  the  central  office  in  London,  and  here  their 
reports  finally  concentrate.  At  the  same  time 
that  their  information  is  on  its  way  to  London 
it  is  circulated  in  every  port  touched  at  by  the 
vessel  bearing  the  communication  to  “Lloyds,” 
and  thus  “ Lloyds”  news  is  disseminated.  From 
the  office  the  accumulated  information  goes  in 
bulk,  and  not  piecemeal.  Besides  these  agencies 
of  information,  the  merchants  of  London  who  are 
subscribers  to  “ Lloyds”  furnish  their  news,  re- 
ceived by  letter  or  otherwise,  to  the  institution; 
and  the  captains  and  crews  of  vessels  often  re- 
port to  “ Lloyds”  before  they  do  to  their  own- 
ers. “ ‘Lloyds,’  ” said  a London  merchant  to 
a foreigner,  who  was  inspecting  the  “black 
book,”  “is  a spider  planted  in  the  centre  of  a 
web  which  is  the  sea,  and  the  shipwrecked  ves- 
sels are  the  dead  flies.”  The  metaphor  is  un- 
satisfactory, for  the  mission  of  “Lloyds”  is  cer- 
tainly not  to  destroy,  and  they  are  not  all  dead 
flies  that  come  to  its  web. 

It  costs  more  that  $50,000  annually  to  sus- 
tain the  institution  and  pay  for  its  news.  This 
does  not  appear  to  be  a very  large  sum  when 
we  recall  the  expenses  of  the  New  York  Asso- 
ciation; but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
London  institution  is  confined  to  one  branch 
of  news  collecting,  while  that  of  New  York 
embraces  all.  The  telegraphic  expenses  of 
“Lloyds”  are  a fraction  as  compared  with  that 
of  the  New  York  Associated  Press. 

The  business  of  “ Lloyds”  is  conducted  by  a 
committee  of  twelve  members,  one  of  whom — 
generally  a leading  merchant  and  a member  of 
the  British  Parliament — is  chosen  as  the  chief. 
The  working  staff  is  headed  by  a secretary,  who 
is  an  admiral  of  the  British  navy,  and  is  other- 
wise composed  of  a large  number  of  assistant 
secretaries,  clerks,  and  waiters — the  latter  title 
being  given  to  the  messengers  in  remembrance 
of  Lloyd’s  coffee-house.  The  revenue  of  the 
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association  consists  of  the  subscriptions  of  the 
members  ($125  to  $250  each  per  annum),  by 
the  sale  of  its  news  to  the  English  newspapers, 
and  the  subscriptions  to  the  List , which  has  a 
large  circulation  in  all  parts  of  the  universe. 

In  contrasting  the  English  and  American 
systems  for  the  collection  of  this  most  import- 
ant commodity  of  news  — important  alike  to 
several  commercial  and  many  social  interests — 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that,  while  that  of 
America  is  by  far  the  most  enterprising,  that  of 
England  is  far  more  perfect  and  reliable.  The 
American  Association  can  learn  a wise  lesson 
of  “Lloyds.”  Its  own  enterprise,  and  the  in- 
ordinate American  demand  for  news,  has  led 
the  New  York  Press  of  late  years  into  several 
excesses,  such  as  the  unwarrantable  amplifica- 
tion of  brief  telegrams,  and  sometimes  the  pub- 
lication of  others  wholly  false — and,  naturally 
enough,  its  credit  has  been  impaired.  To  be 
valuable  the  news  of  a paper  should  be  above 
suspicion.  Rumors  should  be  distinctly  sepa- 
rated from  facts;  and, above  all,  the  agents  who 
furnish  the  news,  like  those  of  “ Lloyds,”  should 
be  men  of  standing  and  reputation.  We  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  the  majority  of  those  so  em- 
ployed at  this  time  are  not  men  of  character  and 
reliability,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  they 
are  not  chosen  with  that  care,  or  impressed  with 
the  idea  of  responsibility,  that  distinguishes 
“Lloyds,”  and  which  makes  that  institution 
the  maritime  authority  of  the  whole  world. 


THE  NEW  TIMOTHY. 

$art  ertfrb. 

I. 

THIS  Monday  afternoon  the  Rev.  Charles 
Wall  sits  by  the  fireside  in  company  with 
John  and  — worth  fifty  thousand  cargoes  of 
Johns — “The  Analysis  of  the  Will.”  He  is 
reviewing  the  passages  marked  by  him  therein 
for  re-perusal,  putting  in  his  thumb,  in  fact, 
and  pulling  out  the  plums — somewhat  stony — 
of  this  Christmas  Pie.  He  has  extracted  a 
particularly  important  one,  and  leaning  back  in 
his  rocking-chair — that  cradle  for  grown-up  ba- 
bies— is  obeying  my  Lord  Bacon  and  inwardly 
digesting  the  same.  But  oh,  that  some  angel 
would  whisper  to  him  and  hi9  whole  class  that 
no  human  being  but  is  « volume  too,  richly 
worth  at  least  an  occasional  study ! If  any  such 
angel  hovered  near  it  wisely  took  the  guise  of 
John,  sitting  on  the  other  side  of  the  fire-place 
— an  easy  transformation  for  the  angel ! 

As  he  rocked  to  and  fro,  his  half-closed  eyes 
upon  his  companion,  he  grows  aware  of  the  fact 
that  her  head,  bent  over  her  sewing,  resembles 
that  of  the  “Greek  Slave,”  which  he  had  seen, 
with  hushed  lips,  n few  iveeks  before,  in  New 
York : oval  contour,  straight  nose,  curved  lip, 
clear  brow,  hair  gathered  into  a simple  knot  be- 
hind— how  wonderfully  like!  A reminder  of 
the  marble,  too,  in  the  hue  and  repose  of  this 
work  of  Art  also ; none  of  the  glow  and  gor- 
geousness of  Louisiana  Mills,  with  whom  he 


had  spent  the  morning — Venus  in  contrast  to 
this  Diana!  How  fresh  and  pure  and  sweet 
and  quiet ! 

Here  the  Greek  Slave  raised  its  eyes  to  learn, 
with  a blush  suffusing  all  its  marble,  how  it  was 
being  criticised,  and  to  obtain  the  valuable  in- 
formation : 

“Why,  John,  you  will  be  really  beautiful!” 

The  eyes  fall  upon  the  sewing  of  the  busy 
hands,  to  rise  again  to  his,  calm  and  full : 

“ Much  obliged  to  you.  What  do  you  mean  ?” 

A pleasant  smile  too,  bnt  no  ringing  laugh- 
ter ; there’s  where  Louisiana  had  the  advant- 
age of  her ! 

“ Beg  your  pardon ! How  old  are  you  ?” 

“Older  than  I seem — nearly  sixteen.” 

“ In  school  still,  I suppose  ? But  no,  for  to-' 
day  is  Monday.” 

“ No.  I closed  the  course  at  our  Seminary 
here  just  two  weeks  before  you  returned.” 

“And  what  next?” 

“I  do  not  know.” 

And  it  is  a shade  this  time  which  flits  across 
the  pure  face.  Thereupon  Mr.  Wall  junior 
kindly  examines  her  upon  the  nature  of  her 
studies.  The  Botany  therein  reminds  him,  he 
tells  her,  of  the  meeting  held  by  his  class  at 
college  to  demand  release  from  lectures  on  the 
same.  “Botany  is  for  females,”  the  commit- 
tee appointed  thereat  had  urged  upon  the  Fac- 
ulty in  their  request  for  lectures,  instead,  upon 
Political  Economy.  “ Yes,  but  Political  Econ- 
omy is  for  mtftn!”  had  been  the  instant  reply 
from  the  professor  who  said  satirical  things. 
His  foot  on  college  and  seminary  heather,  he 
has  an  hour’s  interested  conversation  with  her. 

“You  know  they  always  said  in  their  letters, 
‘John  is  well  as  usual;’  or,  ‘John  sends  her 
love or,  ‘We  couldn’t  get  along  without  John 
and  the  like.  You  have  grown  so ! Would  you 
like  me  to  teach  you  Latin?”  For  it  dawns 
upon  him  that  it  will  be  a great  kindness  to 
mould  and  form  her  mind,  so  fresh  it  is,  and 
plastic ! And  another  hour  is  given  to  discus- 
sion of  this  project. 

“Above  all  things  I would  like  to  know — ” 

“ Mr.  Merkes  !”  John  interrupts  him,  rising 
quietly  from  her  seat  as  a gentleman  enters  the 
room.  “Mr.  Merkes,  this  is  Mr.  Wall.” 

In  the  millennium  people  will  say,  when  they 
meet,  exactly  what  they  think.  “ Mr.  Merkes ! 
Tall,  thin,  austere — my  very  idea  of  a professor 
of  the  higher  mathematics !”  is  what  Mr.  Wall, 
in  that  case,  would  have  said.  * “And  you  are 
that  nephew  your  foolish  uncle  has  told  me  so 
much  about ! An  uncle’s  absurd  partiality ; just 
as  I suspected ! ” would  have  been  Mr.  Merkes’s 
salutation;  only,  in  the  millennium,  our  very 
thoughts  about  each  other  will  be,  and  justly, 
congratulations.  As  it  is,  Mr.  Merkes  takes  no 
particular  interest  in  his  young  friend.  He  has 
so  many  troubles ! And  he  shows  none — mere- 
ly takes  a seat  a little  apart. 

“ I will  let  my  uncle  know  that  you  are  here,” 
says  Charles  Wall,  and  is  too  far  outside  the 
room  to  catch  Mr.  Merkes’s  slow  remark : 
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“No,  you  need  not.  He  is  not  at  his  study. 

I will  wait  for  him.” 

“How  have  you  been,  Mr.  Merkes?”  asks 
John,  when  the  silence  is  growing  too  long. 
Save  when  his  wrongs  a$e  the  topic,  silence  in- 
crusts Mr.  Merkes  like  ice  ; averse  to  conver- 
sation on  the  general  principle  of  being  averse 
to  pretty  much  every  thing. 

“Not  well,  Miss.  My  health  is,  I may  say, 
never  good,”  is  his  reply. 

“No  special  sickness  since  yon  were  here 
last  ?”  asks  John,  with  interest  in  her  eyes. 

“ No,  Miss,  no.  I am  generally  unwell.” 

And  unless  every  line  of  his  face  lied  he  cer- 
tainly was,  though  no  man  ever  had  a more  iron 
constitution.  And  chronic  his  complaint  is. 
No  baby  had  ever  been  so  ill-used  from  his  very 
birth ; his  rattles  came  to  pieces  perversely  just 
to  annoy  him ; his  cradle  only  jolted  him  ; the 
chairs  tripped  him ; the  floors  smote  him.  The 
conspiracy  thickened  against  him  as  he  grew 
up ; his  ball  fled  from  him  in  spite ; his  books 
bid  themselves,  whenever  he  started  for  school, 
to  get  him  a whipping;  molasses  withheld  its 
due  sweetness,  pudding  its  sufficient  quantity, 
out  of  sheer  malice.  His  brothers  bothered 
him ; his  sisters  worried  him  ; his  parents  were 
far  from  being,  at  least  to  him,  what  parents 
should  have  been.  Teachers  and  schoolmates 
but  swelled  the  cabal  against  him.  Emerging 
into  the  world  he  found  it — as  he  expected! — 
but  an  arena  full  of  personal  foes.  Yet,  with 
all  this,  Mr.  Merkes  has  veins  of  gold  all  through 
the  quartz  of  his  character,  driven  therein  as  by 
the  fiery  force  of  his  religion,  \#hich  is  pure  and 
sincere. 

“ The  children  are  well,  I hope  ?”  John  again 
breaks  the  rapidly  congealing  silence. 

“ Samuel  has  been  quite  ill,  I believe ; Mary 
was  threatened  with  the  croup ; Alexander  is 
well  just  now,”  Mr.  Merkes  replies. 

“And  dear  little  Lucy,  Mr.  Merkes  ?” 

“Ah,  yes ; consumptive,  I fear.”  A soften- 
ing in  Mr.  Merkes  as  he  says  it ; harder  than 
most  men  even  then. 

“ Take  a seat  nearer  the  fire,”  urges  Charles, 
who  has  now  returned  and  reported  the  result 
of  his  search  for  his  uncle.  And  Mr.  Merkes 
did  seem  cold — even  in  midsummer  his  appear-  j 
ance  betokened  frost : genuine  piety  at  heart ; 
but  one  can  keep  heat  as  well  as  flame  covered 
up  in  that  as  under  a bushel. 

Mr.  Merkes  declined  the  seat.  Whatever  an 
offer  was,  Mr.  Merkes  generally  did  decline. 
HU  habitual  feeling  is  No ! 

“ I have  often  heard  my  uneje  speak  of  you, 
Sir,”  remarks  Charles  at  last. 

“ Favorably  ?”  doubted  Mr.  Merkes  to  him- 
self, his  outer  expression  being,  “Ah I” 

“When  did  you  arrive?”  he  asks  at  last. 
u A very  unpleasant  trip  you  must  have  had?” 
he  adds,  on  being  informed. 

“ No,  Sir ; a very  pleasant  one  indeed.  ” 

“Generally  am  contradicted,”  thinks  Mr. 
Merkes. 

“You  are  well  acquainted  with  Dr.  Brown,”  ! 
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his  younger  associate  in  the  ministry  ventures 
after  a while.  “ Yon  will  be  glad  to  know  that 
he  is  well.  Fills  his  chair  admirably.  ” 

“Yes;  his  book — ‘Analysis  of  the  Will/  I 
believe  they  call  it — obtained  him  the  place. 

I tried  to  read  it  once.  It  seemed  to  make  a 
great  parade  of  learning!”  And  in  the  same 
way  Mr.  Merkes  acknowledges  that  Dr.  John- 
ston may  be  of  a lovely  character  but  not  of 
much  force.  “His  Inaugural  was  the  poorest 
thing  I ever  saw.  He  was  no  more  fitted  for 
his  chair  than  I am,”  adds  Mr.  Merkes. 

“ On  the  contrary,  he  does  admira — ” begins 
Charles.  “I  beg  pardon!”  he  blushes  and 
corrects  himself,  “I  mean  he  is  quite  success- 
ful.” 

Mr.  Merkes  is  used  to  buffeting ; he  takes  it 
patiently.  But  he  is  no  whit  swept  away  by 
the  young  man's  enthusiasm  for  old  Dr.  Ivison, 
either. 

“ More  peevish,  however,  as  he  grows  older, 

I fear,”  is  all  his  comment  thereupon. 

“They  tell  me  the  Institution  is  becoming 
very  rich,”  Mr.  Merkes  remarks,  after  quite  a 
silence ; “at  least  something  of  the  kind  was 
trumpeted  in  the  papers.  False,  I suppose; 
statements  generally  are.  Rich  men  suppose 
they  can  buy  heaven  that  way.  They  may 
find  themselves  mistaken.” 

In  the  same  strain  Mr.  Merkes  is  sure  the 
new  chapel  being  built  there  will  lead  to  ex- 
travagance. But  just  here  the  front  gate  is 
heard  falling  to.  A quick  step  along  the  grav- 
el, and  Mr.  Wall  senior  enters  the  room. 

“All,  Brother  Merkes!  Glad  to  see  you!” 

He  greets  his  visitor  cordially  and  as  with  both 
hands;  a burst  of  sunshine  upon  an  iceberg, 
the  glow  in  return  is  only  reflected.  “ Glad  to 
see  you — glad  to  see  you!”  continues  the  new- 
comer, laying  aside  hat,  cane,  and  over-coat. 

“This  is  my  nephew.  Tall,  isn't  he?  Draw 
nearer  the  fire.  How  have  yon  been  ?”  For 
if  Mr.  Merkes  is  winter,  his  host  is  summer — 
yes,  and  autumn. 

Mr.  Merkes  waits  while  his  host  punches  the 
fire  vigorously.  The  animation  of  that  indi- 
vidual enlivens  yet  exhausts  Mr.  Merkes.  His 
perpetual  protest  against  it  fatigues  him.  The 
very  high  standing  of  his  brother  in  the  minis- 
try, hi9  wonderful  success,  which  Mr.  Merkes 
can  not  fully  account  for,  make  it  incumbent 
that  he  shall  be  doubly  on  the  alert  not  to  yield 
thereto.  It  is  like  walking  against  the  blowing 
of  the  south  wind.  Alas ! when  with  no  one 
whom  he  can  oppose,  Mr.  Merkes  whirls  round 
upon  and  opposes  himself.  In  all  the  world  no 
one  whom  he  opposes  and  maltreats  as  severely 
as  he  does  himself! 

“ Whether  it’s  the  workin'  of  a diseased  mind 
on  the  man’s  body,  or  a diseased  body  on  the 
man’s  mind,  / don’t  know,”  Mrs.  General  Likens 
has  often  remarked  to  the  General,  smoking  his 
cob  pipe  in  his  arm-chair.  “But  he’s  a good 
man  for  all  that!”  the  same  lady  always  adds, 
after  an  hour  or  so  of  speech  upon  the  same 
point. 
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“ All  well,  I suppose,  with  you  ?”  Mr.  Wall 
senior  adds,  in  continuation  of  his  greeting, 
rubbing  his  hands  cheerfully  together  before 
the  fire. 

“About  as  usual,”  is  the  reply;  leaving  the 
impression  that  the  usual  course  is  far  from 
joyous.  “No,  nor  any  thing  of  special  inter- 
est in  his  church.” 

Mr.  Ramsey,  who  has  recently  visited  the 
General  Likens  neighborhood,  in  which  Mr. 
Merkes  resides,  has  given  us  in  Hoppleton  a 
wonderful  account  of  the  singing  there,  Mr. 
Wall  informs  Mr.  Merkes. 

“And  had  nothing  to  say  of  my  sermon. 
Of  course!”  is  Mr.  Merkes’s  thought.  He  says 
only : “ Yes ; it  is  loud,  and,  I believe,  correct. 
Whether  they  are  making  melody  in  their  hearts 
to  the  Lord,  though — ” Solemn  silence. 

“ Mr.  M‘Clarke,  who  leads  your  singing,  does 
not  even  profess  religion  ?”  he  asks. 

“ Oh  yes ; for  years  has  done  so,”  Mr.  Merkes 
is  informed. 

“ I feared  not,  from  his  excessive  interest  in 
your  singing.  Reminds  me  of  the  theatre.” 
And  Brother  Merkes  regrets  the  undue  levity 
of  the  children  in  Mr.  Wall’s  Sabbath-school ; 
greatly  fears  the  whole  Church  is  in  a state 
of  decline,  sorrowfully  refusing  to  accept  Mr. 
Wall's  theory  thereupon  of  seed-time  as  well  as 
harvest. 

“And  how  is  Mr.  Long  doing?”  his  host 
asks  at  last — hopefully,  too. 

“ The  very  singular  person  they  call  Brown 
Bob  Long?  For  the  present  I know  nothing 
against  him.  I expect  every  day  to  hear  that 
he  has  gone  back  to  his  desperate  courses.  I 
generally  avoid  him.  On  two  occasions  he 
squeezed  my  hand  so  hard  on  meeting  me  as  to 
render  a poultice  necessary.  I confess  I have 
but  little  faith  in  him.” 

“Nor  have  I!  Not  a particle!  But  I do 
have  in  his  Master  to  help  him  stand,”  Mr. 
Wall  makes  answer.  At  which  Mr.  Merkes  is 
very  justly  and  deeply  offended. 

“And  Mrs.  General  Likens?”  asks  his  host, 
after  a pause. 

“ Her  general  health  is  good,  Sir,”  Mr. 
Merkes  replies.  “At  least  so  far  as  I know. 
Her  intellect  I regard — I think  ail  do — as  utter- 
ly unsettled  in  reference  to  what  she  calls  her 
poetry.  It  makes  her  a positive  nuisance!” 
Mr.  Merkes  adds,  with  gray  heat,  stung  sud- 
denly by  remembrance  of  his  cruel  sufferings  in 
connection  therewith. 

Will  some  one  please  write  and  say  how  it 
was  ? Mr.  Wall  senior  flowing  evenly  along 
like  some  munificent  river,  broad,  deep,  bright, 
making  all  his  course  that  much  the  . greener 
and  more  beautiful.  And  this  other  flowing 
with  narrow  thread  among  the  obscure  places 
of  the  world,  perpetually  fretting  among  peb- 
bles, striking  hopelessly  against  rocks,  tumbling 
wounded  and  protesting  over  continual  falls  all 
along.  Temperament?  Circumstance?  What? 

“ Oh,  we  are  perfectly  agreed  at  heart,  Broth- 
er Merkes,”  Mr.  Wall  remarks  at  last,  rising 


from  his  seat — he  never  can  remain  seated 
long.  “ And  now  I’ve  got  a favor  to  ask  of 
you ; I’m  glad  I thought  of  it.  Please  ask  my 
nephew  here  to  preach  for  you !” 

“Oh,  nncle!”  exclaims  that  nephew,  while 
even  John  colors  a little.  Mr.  Merkes  slowly 
considers  the  proposition,  having  advantage  of 
them  all  therein. 

“ Have  you  any  special  reason  therefor,  un- 
cle ?”  asks  the  nephew,  somewhat  aware  of  the 
length  of  Mr.  Merkes’s  reflections. 

“Yes,  I have.  If  Brother  Merkes  will  be 
so  kind !”  is  the  reply,  Mr.  Merkes  looks  up. 
Some  conspiracy  against  him ! 

“ Next  Sabbath  I preach  against  that  wretch- 
ed Ishmael  Spang,  by  appointment,”  he  says, 
finally.  “ Your  nephew  can  come  the  Sabbath 
after.  Some  of  the  people  may  have  some  cu- 
riosity to  hear  him.” 

“Thank  you.  Now  come  to  my  study, 
Brother  Merkes,”  his  host  says,  walking  toward 
the  door.  “Well  leave  these  young  people  to 
themselves.” 

“ My  compnny  not  being  agreeable  to  them !” 
thinks  Mr.  Merkes,  eternally  haunted,  and  by 
his  own  ghost  at  that ! 

n. 

Miss  Louisiana  Mills  is  at  supper  when,  a 
few  evenings  after  this,  it  is  announced  to  her 
that  yQung  Mr.  Wall  has  called  and  awaits  her 
in  the  parlor.  Now  Miss  Loo  had  eaten  al- 
most nothing  since  dinner,  and  there  were  rice 
batter-cakes  for  supper.  Presume  not  to  judge 
in  her  case  if  you  have  never  had  upon  your 
plate  such  cakes — soft,  light,  the  delicate  white 
as  delicately  browned,  well  buttered,  a dish  of 
honey  not  six  inches  from  your  plate ; and  sim- 
ilar batter-cakes  continually  from  the  kitchen, 
each  supply  hotter,  softer,  lighter,  better  brown- 
ed and  buttered  than  the  lost.  Miss  Loo  sees 
no  pressing  necessity  of  leaving  the  table  in- 
stantly. Mr.  Wall  can  wait  a little. 

Mrs.  Mills  comeg  in  to  him  at  last,  shakes 
hands,  gives  an  incidental  pull  at  each  of  the 
very  handsome  curtains,  says  Loo  will  be  in 
presently,  asks  after  his  “people,”  and  van- 
ishes. Door  opens  again  — Colonel  Mills  ! 
No  one  more  cordial  than  the  globular  Colonel. 
Not  a richer,  happier,  more  cordial  household  in 
all  Hoppleton.  And  you  would  never  dream  it 
of  the  Colonel,  who  sinks  into  an  arm-chair,  fill- 
ing it  full  as  one  does  a mug  with  ale,  his  white 
waistcoat  and  ruffles  answering  very  well  for 
the  foam ; but  the  unanimous  opinion  of  that 
community  is  that  the  Colonel  and  his  house- 
hold are,  in  reference  to  any  and  to  every  thing 
outside  their  family  circle,  the  “ closest  people” 
— strong  emphasis  on  closest — in  the  world ! It 
is  only  that  they  have  so  decided  a sense  of  the 
necessity  of  enjoying  themselves  as  to  be  unwill- 
ing, very  naturally,  of  abating  in  any  way  their 
means  of  doing  this  by  expenditure  upon  others. 

“ And,  lawsy ! what  did  you  talk  to  the  peo- 
ple so  for  last  Sunday  ?”  Miss  Loo  is  saying  to 
her  visitor  half  an  hour  later. 
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“I  don’t  understand  you,  Miss  Loo,”  Mr. 
Wall  replies;  but  in  his  soul  he  is  saying, 44  You 
are  undoubtedly  the  most  beautiful  woman  now 
alive !”  groaning  over  it  none  the  less. 

44  Why,  don’t  you  know  ? Lawsy !”  A peal 
of  laughter.  “That  other  Sunday  you  preached; 
but  this  last  time  you  talked  to  us  so ; it  sounded 
so  funny.  Lawsy!”  Another  ringing  laugh. 

The  fact  is,  Edward  Burleson  had  basely 
robbed  his  friend — under  pretext  of  brushing 
his  coat  in  the  bank  parlor,  and  just  before  the 
latter  entered  the  pulpit — of  his  elaborate  ser- 
mon. His  first  consciousness  of  this  in  the  pul- 
pit had  been  a blankness  of  after  consciousness 
for  a minute,  as  of  paralysis.  Revived  from  this 
by  his  indignation  at  the  wrong  done  him,  as 
by  pungent  salts,  he  had  managed,  by  the  time 
he  rose  to  preach,  to  throw  the  sermon  as  com- 
pletely out  of  his  mind,  too ; and,  taking  the 
same  text,  had  simply  told  the  people  its  mean- 
ing, instead  of  preaching  it  to  them,  succeed- 
ing thereby  a hundredfold  better. 

44  And,  by-the-bv,  you  are  a member  of  the 
church,  Miss  Loo  ?”  he  asked,  after  a while,  and 
in  his  lightest  manner. 

44 Oh  dear  no!  Met  Oh  lawsy,  no!” 
But  without  the  laugh  ; in  as  frightened  a man- 
ner as  if  she  had  been  invited  to  embark  in  a 
balloon. 

44 1 am  so  sorry  you  didn’t  like  my  sermon,” 
he  adds,  hastily,  to  undo  his  mistake,  and  in  a 
still  lighter  manner.  For  she  is  so  very  beau- 
tiful! 

44  Oh,  I never  said  so.  Lawsy,  no !” 

What  rich,  ringing  laughter ! And  so  beau- 
tiful ! Nor  does  half  an  hour  more  of  con- 
versation avail  to  obtain  for  her  visitor  even  a 
pin’s  head,  in  all  her  exclamation  and  laughter, 
upon  which  he  can  hang  even  the  frailest  sub- 
stance or  meaning.  She  is  only  a very  large 
little  girl.  But  so  beautiful ! 

44  What  a singular  name,  Louisiana — Louisi- 
ana ! How  did  they  happen  to  call  you  that  ?” 
he  asks  at  last. 

44  Oh,  I was  born  on*  Pa’s  sugar  plantation 
there,  you  know.  And  oh,  the  sirup  we  used 
to  cat  there  warm  from  the  kettles !”  So  amus- 
ing. 

“They  could  not  have  given  you  a better,” 
her  lover  says,  thinking  of  the  sugar-cane  and 
oranges,  and  the  heavy  moss  swinging  in  the 
slow  breeze  there  over  the  universal  level ; with 
dim  remembrance,  too,  of  the  monotony  there, 
and  malaria. 

And  Miss  Louisiana  is  smoothing  a ribbon 
between  her  sleepy  fingers,  and — is  so  beauti- 
ful ! She  is  just  risen  from  a most  satisfactory 
supper;  is  richly  dressed,  jeweled,  and  per- 
fumed; is  in  perfect  health,  very  rich,  not  a 
care  in  the  world.  If  she  does  not  actually  pur 
with  satisfaction  as  she  sits  upon  the  velvet 
cushions  of  the  sofa,  it  is  not  because  she  is  not 
in  the  mood  to  do  so. 

Plenty  of  offers  has  Miss  Loo  had.  But  she 
is  a perfectly  obedient  daughter,  and  those  pe- 
cuniarily desirable  have  been  a little  too  unde- 


| sirable  in  respect  of  drink,  horses,  cards,  and 
the  like,  for  Colonel  Mills.  His  one  condem- 
nation being,  44  No,  Loo ; he  will  spend  every 
cent  of  your  money!”  She  has  only,  in  such 
case,  to  say  to  the  ardent  swain,  44  Oh  lawsy, 
no ! The  idea ! ” and  the  silver  peals  therewith 
have  rung  requiems  to  many  a confident  at- 
tempt on  her  heart,  hand,  and  fortune.  Al- 
though it  is  only  her  father  wrho  speaks  through 
her  lips  on  such  occasions,  just  as  it  is  only  Pro- 
fessor Pentzmenkey,  her  music  master,  who 
plays  through  her  fingers  when  she  is  at  the 
piano ! 

And  Miss  Loo  is  such  unspeakable  and  de- 
lightful reaction  from  the  Seminary  course ! 
Only,  if  he  does  indeed  succeed  in  winning  her, 
Mr.  Wall  feels  that  it  will  be  like  coming  sud- 
denly into  possession  of  a wax  doll  of  the  larg- 
est pattern— .and  what  to  do  with  it ! 

“Do  let  me  hear  you  play,”  he  says  at  last, 
in  desperation  for  a topic.  And  Miss  Loo 
seats  herself  at  the  superb  piano,  places  before 
her  the  first  page  of  music  which  comes  to  hand, 
and  grants  his  request. 

No  pains  nor  money  had  been  spared  to  in- 
struct Miss  Loo  ; but  it  was  severe  work. 
Pentzmenkey  earnestly  desired  to  make  money ; 
k is  the  only  thing  that  holds  him  to  it.  In  her 
case  he  fairly  earns  his  money.  Standing  be- 
hind her  as  she  sat  at  her  lessons,  his  voice  is 
persuasion,  but  his  face  is  wrath.  During  her 
serene  persistence  in  every  possible  blunder,  a 
thousand  times  corrected,  he  grasps  his  mus- 
tache as  a sort  of  rein  by  which  he  holds  him- 
self in.  She  couldn’t  understand  it  all,  and 
she  didn't ! Three  days  of  the  week,  one  hour 
each  day,  he  makes  honest  effort  thereat,  more 
than  exhausting  his  English.  He  stops,  hide- 
ously profane — but  in  German,  and  under  his 
breath — while  Miss  Loo  sits  still,  her  fair  fin- 
gers slumbering  on  the  keys,  perfectly  cheerful, 
waiting  for  him  to  go  on.  She  has  nothing  else 
to  do,  and  she  takes  lessons  for  years.  Pentz- 
menkey ceases  even  to  pour  out  his  sot#  to  his 
wife  on  the  subject,  gets  used  to  it  — is  not 
44  Mees  Meels”  a standing  income  to  him ! In 
time  she  learns  to  play  certain  tunes — very 
beautifully,  too ; but  it  is  only  Pentzmenkey, 
at  last,  playing  them  by  her — a sort  of  mechan- 
ism from  long-continued  rote,  worked  by  him 
even  when  his  hand  is  for  the  moment  off  the 
crank. 

“Oh,  I’m  so  glad  he’s  gone!” Miss  Loo  re- 
marks with  a yawn  to  her  mother,  intruding 
into  that  lady’s  bedroom  and  wakening  her 
out  of  a sound  sleep,  when  the  deluded  visit- 
or is  at  last  departed.  44 1 thought  he  never 
would  go,  I was  so  sleepy.  Besides,  I’m  dying 
for  a little  more  of  that  delicious  jelly-cake. 
Where  are  the  keys,  Ma  ?” 

44  She  is  so  very  beautiful !”  the  visitor  groans 
to  himself  as  he  walks  home — 44  so  exceedingly 
beautiful ! ” Now  the  Margaret  whom  Faust  so 
violently  loved  was  not  beautiful  at  all— only  a 
coarse  peasant  girl,  toughened  and  hardened 
and  bronzed  by  unceasing  drudgery  from  mom- 
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ing  till  night.  As  Mephistophiles  remarked 
when  he  gave  Eaust  the  witch’s  broth,  it  would 
make  him  imagine  the  next  woman,  whoever 
she  was,  a Yenus.  And  though  this  poor  young 
fellow  was  intoxicated  too,  his  Margaret  was 
beyond  all  doubt  an  exceedingly  beautiful  wo- 
man. But  people  somehow  always  yielded 
that  to  Miss  Loo  as  with  a groan. 

in. 

It  is  as  the  sun  is  setting,  a week  after  this, 
behind  General  Likens’s  orchard,  that  Charles 
Wall  drives  up  to  the  front  gate  of  the  Gen- 
eral’s place,  having  John  seated  beside  him  in 
his  buggy,  the  General  himself,  who  has  escort- 
ed them  from  Hoppleton,  riding  upon  his  inva- 
riable roan  behind. 

“ Well  let  the  men  have  the  parlor  to  them- 
selves, child,  while  we  stay  here  at  the  table 
and  have  a good  talk.”  It  is  Mrs.  General 
Likens  who  6ays  it,  the  same  evening  after  sup- 
per. “ Deary  me,  I’m  so  glad  to  see  you  to  be 
sure ! Do  try  an’  eat  a little  more,  while  I wash 
up  the  cups  and  saucers,  you’ve  eat  no  supper 
at  all.  Have  a hot  biscuit  ? . Let  me  fill  your 
cup  again?  No?  You  really  won’t ? Well, 
draw  nearer  the  fire — Moll,  get  some  more  kin- 
dlin’— an’  I’ll  turn  a little  so  as  I can  see  you 
while  I wash  up.  How  well  you  do  look  to  be 
sure!” 

Please  like  Mrs.  General  Likens,  dear  reader. 
Every  body  did  who  knew  her.  For  any  re- 
spectable person  to  have  lived  in  the  county  and 
not  to  have  been  at  the  Generals  would  have 
been  a wonder.  Somehow,  without  dreaming 
of  such  a tMing,  you  were  certain,  by  a sort  of 
fate,  to  stop,  in  passing,  at  the  well  in  the  front 
yard  for  a drink.  Next  you  found  yourself  sit- 
ting in  a hide-bottom  chair,  its  wood  scoured  to 
whiteness,  in  the  long  front  piazza  of  the  house. 
Then,  there  you  were  at  the  table,  as  if  you  had 
lived  there  all  your  life,  eating  and  listening  to  | 
Mrs.  General  Likens.  Ten  to  one  you  found 
yoursflf  at  last — at  a late  hour,  too-^-in  the  best 
bedroom,  well  tucked  in  under  the  red  stars  of 
the  best  quilt,  smelling  so  of  lavender — Mrs. 
General  Likeys’s  broiled  chicken  and  light  bis- 
cuit sitting  well  on  your  stomach,  but  Mrs.  Gen- 
eral Likens’s  voice  ringing  still  in  your  ears. 

There  was  actually  something  of  the  Web  of  the 
Spider  about  that  low-roofed  homestead.  But  I 
would  be  ashamed  of  myself  if  I mentioned,  in 
connection  with  such  a metaphor,  that  Mrs.  Gen- 
eral Likens  was  always  spinning  long  threads 
from  a humming  wheel  in  the  back-shed  room, 
standing  beside  it  the  tallest,  thinnest  lady,  her 
outstretched  arm  reaching  farther,  her  fingers 
holding  the  thread  the  longest  ever  known ; or 
else  she  wa9  seated  on  a low  rocking-chair  in 
the  front  piazza,  knitting  long  blue  stockings 
with  the  thread  of  yarn  stretching  away  to  the 
ball  lying  yards  off  on  the  thoroughly-scoured 
floor.  Nor  do  I intend  to  add,  in  such  con- 
nection, that  Mrs.  General  Likens  had  any  nose 
and  chin  at  all — their  length,  and  that  of  her 
tongue  too,  forbid  any  allusion  to  them  what- 


ever. Mi's.  General  Likens  spun  habitually 
other  lines,  also,  longer  than  all  these  tied  to- 
gether— lines  of  poetry ! It  would  be  improper, 
having  alluded  to  a spider's  web,  to  state  that 
the  General  was  short  and  stout,  and  local  when 
in  the  house — his  wife  around  and  around  him 
all  the  time,  he  perfectly  still  in  his  arm-chair, 
either  at  table,  by  the  fire,  or  on  the  front  pi- 
azza— because  this  and  his  blue  jean  trowsers, 
very  full  in  the  seat,  might  suggest  an  idea  of 
a bluebottle  fly.  Let  all  such  vain  fancies  be 
discarded ; for  only  once  get  well  acquainted 
with  the  General  and  his  wife  and  you  know  of 
none  whom  you  respect  more  highly. 

“And  you’ve  been  so  long  a-coming,  too, 
child,”  continued  Mrs.  General  Likens,  as  she 
washed  and  wiped  the  cups  and  saucers  with  a 
towel  thrown  over  her  left  shoulder,  three  yards 
long  at  least.  “ I expected  you  when  we  had 
straw  berries ; then  when  the  raspberries  came ; 
then  when  we  had  melons.  I was  certain  you 
wrould  be  here  in  peach-time.  I’ve  been  real 
hurt,  and  when  you  knew  your  mother,  too, 
was — stayed — ” 

“ Oh,  Mrs.  Likens,”  interrupted  John,  “ I’ve 
wanted  to  come.  But  you  know  how  it  is. 

Mr.  Wall  does  not  keep  any  carriage.  Even 
if  lie  did,  I had  no  one  to  come  with  me.” 

“ Mrs.  General  Likens,  I’m  usually  called,  my 
dear,  though  you  needn’t  mind  about  that. 

Yes,  but  w’hen  Mr.  Wall — tbe  uncle,  you  know 
— came  at  our  communion  that  time,  what  a 
blessed  meeting  it  was  I I never  heard  any 
body  preach  like  him  in  all  my  life.  You  ought 
to  have  seen  the  General.  He  sat  there  on  the 
front  seat  at  church  still  as  a stone,  a-drinking 
in  every  word.  Preaching  three  times  a day 
for  a week  we  had.  We  all  only  wished  it  was 
six  times  a day,  and  meeting  protracted  for- 
ever. Our  James,  you  know,  made  a profes- 
sion then.  He  couldn’t  bear  Mr.  Merkes.  4 Too 
sour  for  me,  Ma,’  he  would  say,  and  make  a face 
all  wry  like,  as  if  he  had  bitten  a green  persim- 
mon. In  spite  of  myself  I’d  laugh.  But  Mr. 

Wall?  From  the  first  sermon  he  preached 
James  listened  for  his  life.  I’d  been  praying 
for  him — you  know  ho  wfas  our  only  child — for 
years.  I’d  a kind  o’  hope  in  Mr.  Wall’s  coming. 

His  preaching  had  been  so  much  blessed  every 
where  else,  I said  to  myself,  ‘Who  knows? 
who  know’s?’  and  prayed  special  for  James. 

When  I saw  him  listen  so  I felt  some  hope ; 
but  when  I tried  to  talk  to  him  he  said,  ‘ Not 
now,  Ma,  if  you  please,*  so  grave  like  I hushed 
right  up.  ‘Don’t  you  say  one  word  to  him, 

Polly,*  the  General  said.  I didn’t,  though  it  wras 
very  hard.  One  night  about  the  middle  of  the 
meeting  we  heard  him  praying  in  a low  voice 
like  in  his  room.  It  was  right  over  our  bed. 

The  General  and  I kneeled  down  together  on 
the  spot,  I tell  you  I About  day — little  before 
— some  one  came  into  our  room.  ‘ Who’s  that  ?* 

I said,  wide  aw'ake,  for  I sleep  like  a lynx— one 
eye  and  both  ears  open.  ‘ Don’t  be  afraid,  it’s 
only  me,  Ma,’  he  said;  ‘I  couldn’t  wait  till 
day  1*  Such  a hugging  and  kissing  and  tliank- 
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ing  God  I don’t  suppose  you  ever  heard ! It 
wasn’t  three  months  after  that  he  came  to  die. 

4 Ready  to  go  any  hour  now,  Ma,  * he  said  from 
the  start.  4 God  bless  that  Mr.  Wall  1’  he  said.  ” 
And  John  listened  with  interest  as  the  old  lady 
told  the  long  story  of  the  dying  hours  of  her 
only  child. 

“But  the  reason  I could  not  come  that 
time,”  said  John  at  last,  “was  because  Mr. 
Ramsey  was  so  anxious  to  go.  We  had  it  all 
arranged  that  I was  to  ride  in  the  buggy.  But 
Mr.  Ramsey  plead  to  come,  and  Mr.  Wall  said 
he  could  not  do  without  his  presence  and  his 
prayers.  And  so  I staid — willingly.” 

The  fact  is,  it  was  Laura  Wall,  not  John, 
who  was  to  have  accompanied  upon  tfiis  trip 
the  young  minister,  only  she  had  declined  to 
do  so,  when  it  was  proposed,  with  a vehemence 
amazing  in  one  so  habitually  quiet  and  gentle. 
The  truth  is,  Laura  Wall  had,  some  months  be- 
fore this,  thrown  up  her  hands  with  an  44  Oh, 
Mr.  Merkes ! ” of  actual  horror  when  that  gen- 
tleman had  one  day  asked  her,  on  a visit  to  her 
father’s  in  Hoppleton,  to  marry  him.  And, 
when  urged  by  Mr.  Merkes  to  44  think  over 
the  matter,  at  least,”  her  only  reply  had  been, 
“Think  of  it!  No,  Sir!  not  for  an  instant!” 
in  tones  sharper  even  than  when  she  detected 
an  invading  calf  in  the  act  of  devouring  her 
choicest  hydrangea.  Of  course  Mr.  Merkes 
was  effectually  roused  toward  her . He  had 
hoped  that  she  was  unlike,  superior  to  the 
perverse  world  about  him.  When,  after  long 
absence,  he  revisited  the  house  his  whole  man- 
ner toward  her  was,  “I  am  aware,  Miss,  you 
heartily  desire  an  opportunity  of  undoing  your 
dreadful  mistake  1 I thank  you,  Miss,  never ! ” 

Part  of  Mr.  Merkes’s  woe  was  that  she  had 
instantly  made  known  his  offer  and  her  rejec- 
tion thereof  to  every  body.  He  saw  that  in  the 
very  manner  of  the  clerk,  in  Hoppleton,  of  whom 
he  bought  a saddle-blanket,  and  was  charged  too 
much  for  it  at  that,  a week  after.  Even  Uncle 
Simeon,  holding  his  horse  when  he  visited  next 
at  General  Likcns’s,  old  and  infirm  as  he  was, 
smiled  when  he. took  the  bridle  in  a way  which 
convinced  Mr.  Merkes  that  all  the  negroes, 
even,  throughout  the  neighborhood  had  got 
hold  of  the  story.  He  read  his  discomfiture 
in  the  titter  of  every  girl  at  Sunday-school, 
even  in  the  corners  of  the  eyes  and  mouths 
of  his  soberest  members. 

Of  course  Laura  Wall  had  never  breathed  a 
syllable  about  it  even  to  her  own  father  or 
mother.  “It  is  too  ridiculous — I can’t!”  had 
been  her  thought.  Even  if  Mr.  Merkes  had 
known  of  her  silence  it  would  only  have  aggra- 
vated his  suffering.  “ Did  not  even  regard  an 
offer  from  me  of  sufficient  importance  to  men- 
tion it !”  he  would  have  said  to  himself.  But 
the  possibility  of  meeting  Mr.  Merkes  at  Gen- 
eral Likens’s  house  was  enough  to  keep  Laura 
Wall  rfway. 

Mrs.  General  Likens  is  not  silent  all  this  time. 

“Ah,  well,  child,  you  are  here  now,”  said 
that  lady,  wiping  her  eyes  with  a long  handker- 


chief from  her  bag,  and  putting  it  carefully  back 
again.  “I’m  going  to  keep  you  here  as  long 
as  I can.  Only  wait  till  after  prayers  to-night 
and  I’ll  read  you” — and  she  smiled  benevolent- 
ly on  her  young  guest — “ some  lines  I wrote  on 
James’s  death.  I’ve  some,  too — several  pieces 
— on  Mr.  Wall’s  preaching.  You  shall  hear 
them  all.” 

Now  John  had  long  heard  of  Mrs.  General 
Likens’s  poetry.  To  listen  to  some  of  it  was 
the  grievous  toll  that  every  stranger  through 
her  gates  had  to  pay,  unless  that  6tranger,  more 
cunning  than  a fox,  more  slippery  than  an  eel, 
managed  to  evade  the  infliction.  During  Mr. 
Wall’s  visit  it  had  taxed  even  his  genial  piety 
to  the  utmost.  As  to  Mr.  Merkes,  the  quanti- 
ty he  had  listened  to  was  appalling,  aud  had 
gone  far  toward  brimming  the  cup  of  his  woes. 
The  General  heard  every  line  his  wife  wrote  be- 
fore the  ink  was  dry,  still  as  a stone  in  his  chair, 
or  moving  only  to  keep  his  pipe  filled  and  light- 
ed. He  did  not  mind  it ; the  lines  were  only  a 
part  of  the  sound  of  his  wife’s  tongue,  distract- 
ing him  no  more  than  the  clucking  of  the  ma- 
ternal hens  about  the  house.  Honestly  she  be- 
lieved that  it  was  as  great  a pleasure  to  others 
to  hear  as  it  was  to  her  to  write ; believed  it  so 
heartily  as  to  remain  blind  and  deaf  to  every 
possible  intimation — and  she  had  received  a 
great  many — to  the  contrary.  Some  theme 
would  strike  her  in  the  morning,  and  all  day, 
while  spinning,  knitting,  in  kitchen  and  dairy 
and  poultry-yard,  would  she  be  weaving  the 
fabric  of  her  verse,  getting  it  by  heart  as  she 
proceeded.  Then,  wrhile  the  General  snored  in 
deep  diapason  in  the  bed  at  night,  the  precious 
lines  were  written  out  on  foolscap — all  too  short 
for  the  purpose — on  the  well-worn,  ink-spotted 
little  desk  in  the  comer.  In  the  little  dark 
closet  under  the  staircase  were  trunks  of  it; 
but  as  Mrs.  General  Likens  was  in  a state  of 
perpetual  production,  she  rarely  went  back  be- 
yond the  effusions  of  the  last  six  months.  Yet, 
had  the  old  house  got  on  fire,  all  that  poetry 
>vould  have  been  placed  far  beyond  the  devour- 
ing flames  by  her  before  she  would  have  even 
thought  of  her  stores  of  yam ; stronger  lan- 
guage than  that  can  not  be  used.  Yes,  nature 
had  constructed  Mrs.  General  Likens  to  utter 
herself.  She  never  resorted  to  paper  when 
there  was  any  living  ear  at  hand  to  listen.  If, 
then,  she  preferred  poetry,  it  was  because  she 
could  thus  lengthen  out  what  she  had  to  say  to 
an  extent  and  tenuity  of  which  prose  did  not 
adroit. 

Is  it  inconsistent  with  profound  reverence  to 
say  that  there  must  be  a sense  of  the  ludicrous 
in  the  great  Creator?  Surely  there  is  an  inti- 
mation of  the  infinite  geniality  of  His  adorable 
nature  in  bringing  about  that  Mrs.  General 
Likens  should  write,  yea,  and  should  persist  in 
reading,  too,  her  verses  to  wincing  auditors. 
If  holy  spirits  indeed  hover  over  this  world  of 
ours,  interested  spectators  of  all  that  takes 
place,  that  they  should  weep  over  its  miseries  is 
utterly  inconsistent  with  the  perfect  happiness 
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they  possess ; it  is  quite  possible  that  they  should 
smile  at  much  they  daily  behold.  If  this  dear 
soul  added  a little  to  the  sorrows  of  her  friends 
on  earth,  depend  upon  it  she  added  largely  to 
the  happiness  of  her  friends  in  heaven — to  their 
genial  amusement,  celestial  laughter! 

“Look  out  for  the  poetry,  John,  and  don’t 
get  rude!”  was  the  last  thing  Laura  had  said 
to  John  in  parting  at  the  buggy — said  it  with  a 
laugh.  She  had  only  known  of  that  poetry  by 
hearsay — had  she  herself  ever  been  exposed  to 
it  she  never  could  have  jested  on  so  serious  a 
subject. 

At  this  moment,  supper  things  being  cleared 
away,  General  Likens  and  his  guest  are  called 
in.  The  large  Bible,  so  thoroughly  used  as  to 
require  dextrous  handling  to  keep  the  loose, 
age-darkened  leaves  in  place,  is  laid  on  the  ta- 
ble. A chair  is  placed  beside  it.  The  tallow 
candle  is  carefully  snuffed  with  the  tongs  and 
put  on  one  side  the  book.  The  General  reads 
a chapter,  a few  verses  of  a familiar  hymn  are 
sung,  John’s  voice  aiding  to  sweeten  the  tones 
of  her  hostess.  Then  a prayer,  and  Charles 
and  John  rise  from  their  knees  anxious  for  bed. 
Mrs.  General  Likens  has  no  such  idea ; the  Gen- 
eral has. 

“I’ll  show  Mr.  Wall  to  his  room,”  he  says, 
taking  up  the  candlestick.  “Light  another 
candle,  Polly,  and  take  Miss  to  bed  too.  Now 
don't  talk  to  her  any  more  to-night,”  he  adds, 
in  an  imploring  tone,  to  his  wife.  “I  know 
she’s  tired ; let  her  get  a good  night’s  sleep,  and 
you  can  go  at  her  fresh  in  the  morning !” 

And,  with  a good-night,  the  gentlemen  dis- 
appear from  the  room. 

“ You  mustn’t  be  surprised  at  the  General, 
child,”  says  his  wife,  having  lighted  her  candle 
from  the  fire.  “ He’s  amazing  slow,  but  he’s 
sensible.  As  if  I would  want  to  break  your 
rest ! Come,  child,”  and  John  follows  her  glad- 
ly up  the  narrow  steps  of  the  steep  staircase  into 
a small,  neat  room.  “ James’s  room,  ” says  her 
hostess,  in  explanation.  “He’s  in  a better 
mansion  now,  and  we’ll  all  soon  follow.  I’ve 
got  that  poetry'  here  in  my  bag ; took  it  out  of 
the  desk  just  before  prayers,  and  put  it  there  so 
as  not  to  forget.  You  just  begin  to  take  off  your 
things,  and  I’ll  read  it  to  you  while  you  unhook.” 

And  Mrs.  General  Likens  placed  the  candle 
— a whole  one — on  the  table,  with  its  white  cot- 
ton cover  fringed  with  cotton  lace,  and  draw- 
ing  up  a chair  beside  it,  adjusted  her  spectacles, 
and  proceeded  to  untie  the  yam  wound  about  a 
roll  of  foolscap.  “You  would  like  to  hear  it, 
child,  wouldn’t  you?”  she  asked,  in  a way  that 
took  an  affirmative  as  a matter  of  course.  Now 
John  did  not  wrish  to  hear  a line,  and  it  was  not 
in  her  nature  to  equivocate.  There  was  one 
alternative  before  her. 

“ But  you  promised  to  tell  me  about  my  mo- 
ther, you  know,  Mrs.  Likens.  For  years  I’ve 
wanted  to  sec  yon  and  have  you  talk  to  me 
about  her.  We  can’t  stay  with  you  long,  and 
I’m  afraid  I won’t  hear  at  last,”  said  her  young 
guest,  slowly  undressing. 


“Well,  the  General  told  me  not  to  talk  to 
you — Mrs.  General  Likens,  they  call  me,  child ; 
but  the  poetry  can  wait  till  I’ve  done.  You 
see  it  was  this  way,”  said  the  old  lady,  throw- 
ing her  spectacles  up  from  her  nose  on  her 
head,  adjusting  her  cap-border,  and  settling 
herself  in  her  chair  for  a good  talk.  “It 
must  have  been  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  years 
ago.  We  lived  in  Old  Virginia  then.  We 
had  a home  among  the  mountains — a better 
place  than  this  it  was.  Our  house  was  right 
on  the  stage-road.  We  hated  it  dreadful; 
passengers  would  walk  up  the  mountain  to 
ease  the  stage.  The  road  was  terrible  steep; 
and  they  would  always  stop  in  for  a drink  of 
water.*  I didn’t  mind  that,  for  it  gave  me  a 
chance  to  have  a good  deal  of  agreeable  talk 
when  they  came  to  the  front  porch  for  the 
gourd,  only  they  always  left  the  front  gate 
open,  and  the  hogs  would  get  in  constant. 
There  was  the  garden,  too,  alongside  the  road. 
The  stage  passed  twice  a week  ; and  twice  ev- 
ery lveek,  Mondays  and  Wednesdays  it  was,  in 
fruit  time,  the  garden  >vas  sure  to  be  full  of  pas- 
sengers getting  strawberries,  raspberries,  apples, 
quinces,  nectarines, peaches,  green-gages — what- 
ever it  was.  We  kept  a dog — Tigc  w'e  called 
him  ; but  he  bit  a passenger  one  day  climbing 
up  a pear-tree,  and  the  General  had  the  boys 
give  him  away.  They  broke  the  palings,  too. 
Ah,  well,  child,  I’ll  come  to  it — needn’t  tell  me. 
Dear  me,  what  a white  skin  you  have  got — just 
like  your  mother.  Well,  one  day — let  me  see 
— ves,  it  was  in  the  summer,  because  I was  sit- 
ting out  on  the  front  porch  knitting,  I heard  the 
stage  coming  up  the  mountain,  w'hen  a gentle- 
man opened  the  front  gate ; didn’t  stop  to  shut 
it  behind  him,  but  came  up  the  walk  as  fast ! 
He  was  all  pale  and  panting  and  out  of  breath. 
He  lifted  his  hat  as  he  con!e  near — I saw  at  once 
he  was  a gentleman — and  said,  ‘This  is  Mrs. 
General  Likens,  I believe?  I come  to  beg, 
Madam,  that  you  will  take  my  wife — she  is 
in  the  stage  behind — and  myself  in  for  a day 
or  two.*  ‘It  isn’t  our  custom  to  take  in 
strangers,’  I said.  ‘But,  Madam,  ray  wife  is 
ill — really  ill,’  he  said.  ‘Oh,  if  that’s  the 
case,’  said  I,  ‘certainly,  certainly.*  By  this 
time  the  stage  w-as  at  the  gate.  Just  as  soon 
as  he  opened  the  stage-door  to  help  her  out  I 
saw  it  all  at  once,  and  hurried  dowm.  I tell  you, 
child,  she  was  the  sweetest  young  creature  I do 
believe  I ever  saw  in  my  life.  She  looked  up 
at  me  so  helpless  like,  just  as  if  I was  her  own 
mother ; and  I had  her  in  the  house,  in  the  best 
room,  her  things  all  off,  and  her  safe  in  bed  in 
no  time.  I tell  you,  it  was  high  time  she  was 
out  of  that  stage,  jolting  about  over  the  mount- 
ains. ‘You  foolish  young  thing,*  I said;  and 
then  she  told  me  how  Mr.  Easton,  her  husband, 
had  married  her  somewhere — about  Richmond, 
wasn’t  it?  and  then  had  to  bo  absent  several 
months  out  West  hunting  a home — & mer- 
chant, wasn’t  he  ? He  had  found  a place, 
made  all  his  plans  to  move  out,  was  in  a 
hurry  to  carty  his  wife  home.  ‘I  hated  to 
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tell  him,  you  know,  Madam/  she  said;  and 
then  she  began  to  cry.  4 Oh,  these  men!*  I 
said.  4 Bless  their  souls,  but  they  are  mighty 
stupid  about  some  things  !*  However,  I cheered 
her  up ; said  how  glad  I was  it  was  our  house 
she  happened  in  at ; and  then  I told  her  some 
of  my  troubles.  Sit  down  on  the  bed,  child,” 
continued  Mrs.  General*  Likens  to  her  young 
guest;  “but  you  needn’t  have  brought  that 
night-gown  with  you;  I’ve  got  a plenty,  I 
hope.  I’ll  show  you  some  I worked  when  I 
was  to  be  married  to  the  General ; they  ain't 
even  frayed  yet — real  linen.  Well,  I must  get 
along,  or  we  won’t  get  to  the  poetry  to-night. 
Same  week  your  father  had  a little  daughter. 
Yes,  it  was  under  my  roof  you  were  bora,  child 
— and  I’m  glad  to  see  you  under  it  again. 
Where  was  that  father  of  yours  raised,  child  ?” 

“In  Virginia,  Mrs.  Li — Mrs.  General  Li- 
kens. My  mother  was  too,”  said  John,  ventur- 
ing to  prop  herself  up  a little  against  the  head- 
board  of  the  old-fashioned  bedstead  with  one 
of  the  large,  ruffled  pillows. 

“Oh  yes;  I know  about  your  mother  well 
enough.  Any  body  could  see  that.  She  was 
as  soft  and  plump  and  sweet  and  rosy  as  a 
Jnne  peach.  I declare  she  was  the  smilingest, 
sweetest  little  wife  I ever  did  see ! I don’t 
want  to  wound  your  feelings,  but  I declare  I 
thought  your  father  was  a Yankee.  He  was  a 
tall,  handsome,  mighty  neatly  dressed  man. 
He  was  a pious  man,  too ; for  in  the  six  weeks 
he  was  with  us  he  led  in  prayer  at  family  wor- 
ship often.  But  he  was  such  a straightforward, 
straightspoken  sort  of  a man,  so  prompt,  so  de- 
cided like.  The  idea  of  carrying  his  young 
wife  right  straight  off  to  his  new  home  the  in- 
stant it  was  ready,  stopping  for  nothing !” 

And  while  the  old  lady  pauses  a moment 
to  snuff  the  candid  with  her  long  finger  and 
thumb,  previously  dampened  for  the  purpose  at 
her  lips,  it  may  be  added  that  Mr.  Easton  was 
a sort  of  New  England  man,  only  born  at  the 
South — clear-headed,  energetic.  Of  a singu- 
larly practical  character,  he  prided  himself  on 
looking  neither  upon  the  dark  side  nor  the 
bright  side  of  things  only,  but  upon  every  thing 
exactly  as  it  was,  apart  from  its  lights  and  shad- 
ows. As  to  his  wife,  it  was  her  childlike  ways, 
her  sunny  sweetness,  and  a certain  low'  music  in 
her  voice,  which  had  won  her  husband's  heart. 
The  youngest  of  her  father’s  family,  she  was 
from  birth  the  pet  and  darling.  Hers  was  an 
old-fashioned,  pious  ancestry  — and  there  is 
something  even  of  piety  bequeathed  in  blood 
and  nurture,  giving  additional  purity  and  glow 
to  a person  such  as  Rubens  loved  to  paint,  so 
fond  and  dimpled.  It  was  because  of  the  con- 
trast to  himself  that  her  husband  loved  her. 

44  And  so  you  are  his  daughter  and  her  daugh- 
ter!” said  the  old  lady,  taking  a good  look  at 
John  in  the  brightened  shining  of  the  candle. 
44  Yes,  child,  you  look  like  your  mother,  cer- 
tain. Never  mind,  I ain’t  going  to  flatter  you 
— flattery  is  bad  for  young  girls.  People  flat- 
tered me  too  much  when  I was  young.  You 


look  like  your  father,  too— something  about  the 
nose,  the  month,  the  eye — don’t  know  where. 
You  only  have  the  hard  sense  of  your  Pa,  child, 
and  the  sweetness  of  your  Ma,  and  you’ll  be 
nigh  perfect,  I reckon.  But  what  became  of 
your  Pa  and  Ma  when  they  went  West?  I 
wanted  to  ask  Mr.  Wall  when  he  was  here,  but 
he  was  so  busy  preaching.” 

44  My  father  was  a merchant  in  the  same 
town  six  years.  I was  their  first  and  only  child, 
and  they  spoiled  me,  I'm  afraid.  My  mother 
seemed  to  love  my  father  and  myself  even  more, 
I believe,  than  mothers  generally  do.  m show 
you  her  miniature  some  day,”  said  John,  now 
wide  awake  and  sitting  up  in  a chair.  44  At 
last  she  sickened  slowly  and  died.  Oh,  she 
was  so  beautiful,  Mrs.  Likens — Mrs.  General 
Likens;  such  glad  eyes,  and  glowing  cheeks, 
and  coral  lips,  and  winning  ways  to  the  last ; 
every  body  almost  idolized  her.  I’ve  been  told 
so  often.  When  she  was  dying,  you  know 
the  strange  request  she  made ; as  she  left  no 
boy,  that  I might  be  called  4 John/  after  her 
husband  she  loved  so  well.  It  was  only  a sick 
fancy,  perhaps,  but  my  dear  father  respected  it. 
Hardly  three  years  after  and  he  was  fcone  too.” 

44  Broke  all  to  pieces,  wasn’t  he  ?”  asked  the 
old  lady. 

44  He  was  rich  when  my  mother  died,”  said 
John,  softly,  44  but  after  that  he  seemed  to  care 
almost  nothing  for  his  affairs.  His  partner  de- 
frauded him  in  some  way,  and  he  was  ruined.” 

44 And  how  was  it  Mr.  Wall  raised  you?” 
asked  her  hostess,  more  and  more  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  young  girl,  whose  striking  love- 
liness, as  she  sat  with  disheveled  hair  in  her 
night-dress,  was  heightened  by  their  theme. 

44  My  father  was  the  wealthiest  member,  the 
most  active  member,  in  Mr.  Wall’s  church  when 
he  lived.  I do  not  know  how  it  was,  but  for 
years  before  my  mother's  death  I had  become 
a kind  of  pet  in  Mr.  Wall’s  family — we  lived 
near  together;  in  fact,  every  body  seemed  to 
pet  me,  then,  and  ever  since,”  she  added,  with 
a smile.  44 1 don’t  know  why  it  is.” 

44  Ah,  well,  we  can  guess,”  said  Mrs.  General 
Likens,  with  a motherly  nod  of  her  head. 

44  After  Ma’s  death,”  continued  John,  with  a 
blush,  44 1 almost  lived  at  Mr.  Wall’s.  There 
was  no  one  at  home  but  the  servants — that  is, 
all  day  when  Pa  was  at  the  store.  When  he 
went  to  the  North  to  buy  goods  he  always  left 
me  there,  they  begged  for  me  so.  During  all 
his  sickness  it  was  there  I remained.  After 
my  father’s  death  they  all  seemed  to  love  me 
more  than  ever.  I believe  I have  an  aunt 
somewhere  who  wrote  for  me,  but  Mr.  Wall 
did  not  like  her  letter,  or  something  of  the 
kind.  While  he  was  waiting  for  some  Prov- 
idence to  decide  the  matter  it  decided  itself, 
and  that  is  all.  When  Mr.  Wall  moved  to 
Hoppleton  I came  too  with  the  family.” 

44 1 suppose  you  know  it,  child,  but  Mr.  Wall 
thinks  the  world  of  you.  4 I’ve  seen  a great 
many  children  in  my  day,  ma’am/  he  said  to 
me  when  he  was  here,  and  I was  askin’  after 
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you,  ‘ but  I never  saw  such  a thoroughly  sweet 
and  perfectly  sensible  girl  in  all  my  life.’  Yes, 
I know  I oughtn’t  to  have  told  you  that.  Per- 
haps he’s  all  mistaken ; he’s  such  a warm-heart- 
ed man  he’s  almost  certain  to  think  too  well  of 
people— just  as  Mr.  Merkes  thinks  too  bad  of 
them.  You  see,  Mr.  Wall  thinks  every  body 
he  meets  is  good,  just  like  him,  and  Mr.  Merkes 
thinks  every’  body  he  meets  is  just  like — No,  I 
mustn’t  say  that — he’s  our  minister,  and  he’s 
a most  excellent  man,  somewhere  at  the  bot- 
tom under  every  thing,  I do  believe.  And  so 
you  keep  house  for  them,  child,  do  you  ?”  asked 
the  old  lady. 

“No,  Madam.  Why  who  could  have  told 
you  that  ?”  asked  John,  with  a start  of  surprise. 

“ Same  man,”  replied  the  old  lady,  with  a 
smile.  “Le’s  see.  ‘She’s  a treasure,  ma’am,’ 
he  said.  ‘ Mrs.  Wall’s  an  invalid ; Laura  de- 
votes herself  to  flowers,  visiting  the  sick,  help- 
ing at  weddings ; and  John  keeps  house,  keeps 
the  keys  of  the  smoke-house,  pantry,  cellar;’  I 
think  he  said  corn-crib,  but  ain’t  certain.  ‘ She’s 
a darling  little  old  lady,’  he  said ; * an’  her  name, 
John,  fits  her  like  a cap.*  Sing’lar,  wasn’t  it? 
Are  you  a professor,  child  ?”  asked  the  old  lady, 
rather  suddenly,  in  conclusion. 

“ A member  of  the  church  ?”  asked  her  com- 
panion, after  a little  hesitation. 

“Of  course,  child,  yes,  a professor  of  relig- 
ion.” 

“Yes,  Madam,”  replied  John. 

“ Glad  to  hear  it,*'  said  the  old  lady,  sincere- 
ly pleased.  “ I was  sure  of  it.  It  isn’t  late,  I 
reckon.  We  haven’t  talked  much,  for  the  Gen- 
eral said  we’d  better  not;  can’t  you  tell  me 
some  of  your  experience  ?” 

“I  have  not  had  any,  ma’am,”  said  John, 
after  a moment’s  hesitation,  taking  a seat  again, 
by  the  instinct  of  a wearied  nature,  on  the  bed. 

“No  experience!”  exclaimed  her  compan- 
ion, in  tones  of  unmingled  wonder. 

“ None  worth  telling  you,”  explained  John. 

“Yes,  but  I want  to  know  when  you  were 
converted,”  said  the  old  lady ; “ how  the  light 
first  broke ; how  long  you  were  mourning  for 
sin  before ; something  of  your  doubts  and  fears 
since  then.  You  needn’t  say  much,  for  we  must 
come  to  the  poetry.  I know  you  arc  anxious 
to  hear  it.” 

“My  religious  experience  is  very  little,”  6aid 
John,  desirous  of  making  some  return  for  the 
deep  interest  of  her  new  friend.  “ I was  trained 
from  my  birth,  you  know,  by  pious  parents.  I 
can  not  remember  when  I did  not  kneel  morn- 
ing and  night  by  my  mother’s  side  to  say  my 
little  prayers.  We  always  had  family  worship, 
too,  and  I went  to  Sunday-school  from  the  time 
I could  walk,  and  to  church  too.  Ever  since 
I have  lived  in  Mr.  Wall’s  family  it  has  been 
the  same.” 

“But  didn’t  you  never  experience  a change 
of  heart,  child  ? You  know  the  Saviour  said, 
‘ Ye  must  be  bom  again,’  ” said  the  old  lady, 
with  grave  apprehension. 

“Yes,  ma’am,”  John  makes  reply,  with  hesi- 


tation, “ I hope  I have  had  such  a change ; but 
I don’t  know  when  it  took  place.  I never  think 
about  that.” 

“Yes,  child,  but  what  proof  do  you  have?” 
Mrs.  General  Likens  asks,  with  anxiety. 

“I  try  to  love  the  Bible  and  the  Sabbath,” 
her  companion  replies,  with  lowered  eyes  and 
voice.  “ I think  I do  love  to  pray ; and  I know 
I love  the  Saviour,  and  I try  to  serve  Him  as 
well  as  I can  every  day,”  John  adds,  after  quite 
a pause., 

“ But  don’t  you  have  any  exercises  of  mind — 
any  wrastlin’  with  the  devil  ? All  his  waves  an* 
his  billows  don’t  they  sometimes  roll  over  you  ? 
You  mustn’t  be  offended,  but  you  take  things 
like  Brown  Bob  Long  out  here.  I’m  not  going 
to  say  Bob  ain’t  a real  disciple ; but  he  takes 
things  so  even  like — so  quiet  and  simple.  Any 
way,  I’ve  powerful  exercises! — up  in  the  gar- 
ret, down  in  the  cellar  1 But  writing  my  feel- 
in’s  out  in  my  poetry  is  some  relief  too : only 
relief  except  prayer.  Ah!  child,”  added  the 
old  lady,  drawing  in  a very  long  breath  and 
slowly  shaking  her  head,  “you  are  only  a babe 
in  Christ  yet ; you  haven’t  had  any  experiences. 
You  mayn’t  believe  it,  but  I’ve  got  a large  blank 
book,  which  the  General  bought  to  keep  his  ac- 
counts in,  full  from  one  end  to  the  other  of 
verses  I’ve  WTOte  in  some  of  my  frames  of  mind. 
If  I live  I’ll  read  it  all  to  you !” 

By  this  time  the  young  traveler  was  lying  en- 
tirely down  upon  the  bed,  almost  asleep  in  spite 
of  herself. 

“That’s  right,  child,”  said  the  old  lady. 
“ Only  get  under  the  cover ; you’ll  take  cold. 
We  mustn’t  talk  any  more  to-night.  Ill  sit 
here  and  read  you  a few  pieces  while  you  rest 
yourself.” 

So  saying,  the  favored  of  the  Muses  unrolled 
her  long  bundle,  carefully  selected  a sheet, 
snuffed  the  candle  afresh,  drew  her  glasses  down 
on  her  eyes,  took  them  off  and  wiped  them  care- 
fully, replaced  them,  and,  with  a preparatory 
clearing  of  the  throat,  was  just  about  to  begin. 
At  this  instant  there  was  a voice  from  below,  of 
entreaty  rather  than  command : 

“ Polly ! old  woman ! do  come  down  I you’ll 
kill  that  poor  child  !” 

“In  a moment,  General — you  go  to  sleep!” 
was  the  shrill  reply. 

Whistle  a lioness  from  its  tender  prey — a 
young  fawn  lying  passive  under  its  paw  ? Not 
exactly.  And  the  poetess  remorselessly  read 
on.  She  was  too  deeply  interested  in  her  lines 
to  glance,  even,  at  her  companion.  Finished  at 
last. 

“Stop!”  she  said,  eagerly,  when  the  last 
line  of  the  first  piece  was  read.  “Don’t  ex- 
press any  opinion,  child,  till  you’ve  heard  this 
next  piece.  It’s  better  than  the  other,  I do 
believe.  ” And  she  dashed  into  it,  rejoicing  in 
so  attentive  a listener.  When  she  had  finished 
the  candle-wick  towered  aloft  like  a column 
among  the  ruins  of  Greece. 

“ Well,  child,  what  do  you  think  of  that  ?” 
she  asked,  as  she  slowly  snuffed  the  wick. 
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44  You’ve  listened  first-rate.  But  don’t  flatter 
me — I don't  like  it.  When  people  do,  I’m  al- 
ways afeared  they  ain't  sincere.” 

A slow,  soft  breathing  was  the  only  reply. 

“Asleep!  sound  asleep,  as  I live!”  exclaim- 
ed Mrs.  General  Likens,  standing  over  the  bed, 
and  with  some  disappointment  in  her  face  and 
tones. 

Yes,  and  from  the  moment  she  began,  with- 
out the  least  intention  on  the  part  of  the  sleep- 
er, sound  asleep,  her  fair  cheek  pillowed  on  one 
open  palm.  As  the  old  lady  looked  upon  her 
the  shade  of  displeasure  passed  from  her  brow. 

14  ’Tis  astonishing,”  she  said  to  herself,  44  what 
music  there  is  in  them  lines ! It  must  be  in  the 
even  rhymes  followin’  each  other  so  pat.  And 
she  was  tired  too.  Never  mind,  dear ; I’ll  try 
and  read  them  all  over  again  to  you  soon’s  I 
can.” 

And  with  a soft,  motherly  kiss  upon  the  check 
of  the  sleeper,  a careful  tucking  in  of  the  starry 
quilt  at  the  sides,  shading  her  wasted  candle 
with  her  hand,  Mrs.  General  Likens  descended 
the  steps  with  stealthy  tread.  As  she  carefully 
crept  under  the  cover  to  the  side  of  her  sleep- 
ing lord  he  woke  up  enough  to  growl : 44  Oh, 
Polly,  if  you  only  could  keep  from  talking  so 
much  what  a blessing  ’twould  be !”  and  was 
snoring  again  in  a moment  after. 


. ENGLISH  PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  AN 
AMERICAN. 

IV. — ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  HOTEL& 

ARTISTS  tell  us  that  not  only  are  all  the 
faces  in  the  world  different,  but  that  the 
two  sides  of  the  same  face  are  unlike.  The 
English  side  of  the  English  hotel  system  must 
be  very  pleasant,  or  Englishmen  would  not  ad- 
here to  it  so  persistently.  The  side  which  is 
turned  to  foreigners,  however,  has  quite  another 
appearance.  That  Englishmen  admire  the  sys- 
tem is  evident  from  the  dismal  failure  of  a re- 
cent attempt  to  conduct  a London  hotel  upon 
the  American  plan.  A splendid  building  had 
been  erected,  and,  after  a time,  one  of  the  most 
popular  and  enterprising  of  American  hotel- 
managers  was  engaged;  but  the  English  di- 
rectors of  the  hotel  company  objected  to  any 
innovations,  and  the  manager  found  himself 
censured  for  every  thing  which  deviated  from 
the  fine  old  British  model.  But  Americans 
think  English  inns  any  thing  but  comfortable, 
because  they  have  been  accustomed  to  a system 
so  much  better  at  home.  The  English  or  Eu- 
ropean plan  of  letting  yon  a room  at  so  much  a 
week,  and  charging  you  fixed  prices  for  what- 
ever other  entertainment  you  require,  is  by  no 
means  unknown  in  the  United  States;  but  it 
has  never  been  able  to  compete  with  the  Amer- 
ican system  of  charging  so  much  a day  for 
board  and  lodgings,  giving  you  every  accommo- 
dation for  this  money,  and  debiting  you  with 
no  extras  except  wines. 

One  can  not  be  surprised  that  the  mode  of 
hotel  life  in  America  is  so  little  understood  in 
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England  when  he  finds  beverages  called  “corpse- 
revivers”  sold  as  American  drinks  near  the  Hay- 
market,  an  American  restaurant  totally  misrep- 
resented at  the  Paris  Exposition,  and  such  an 
authority  as  Mr.  John  Oxenford  sticking  to  the 
statement,  which  he  published  in  the  Times , that 
he  used  to  lay  awake  at  night  at  a first-class 
hotel  during  his  visit  to  New  York,  and  watch 
the  rats  drinking  out  of  his  water-pitcher.  Gen- 
uine American  drinks  have  names  strange 
enough ; but  the  fact  that  certain  decoctions 
are  called  “brandy-smashes,”  “mint-juleps,” 
and  “sherry-cobblers,”  scarcely  justifies  the  in- 
vention of  the  Haymarket  “corpse-reviver,”  or 
of  Mr.  Sola’s  44 that  thing,”  and  “that  other 
thing” — beverages  never  heard  of  in  the  States. 

At  the  Paris  Exposition  there  were  American 
dishes,  and  the  negro  waiters  were  beyond  ques- 
tion ; but  the  English  bar  and  the  French  flow- 
ers and  the  lady  money-taker  were  strange  to 
an  American.  Pointing  out  these  and  other 
discrepancies  to  the  Boston  girl  who  was  sitting, 
like  Matthew,  at  the  receipt  of  customs,  I asked 
her  where  she  had  seen  any  thing  of  the  kind 
in  the  United  States.  44  Well,  Sir,”  she  very 
shrewdly  replied,  “you  must  remember  that  we 
are  in  France,  and  must  do  something  to  please 
the  Frenchmen.”  I wonder  whether  all  the 
other  national  restaurants  in  the  outer  circle  of 
the  Exposition  building  were  modified  in  the 
same  manner  and  for  the  same  reason  ? If  so, 
we  who  have  eaten  our  way  around  have  not 
really  dined  a la  every  country  on  the  globe, 
after  all.  As  for  Mr.  Oxenford,  an  American 
may  dismiss  the  matter  with  a shrug  of  the 
shoulders,  and  an  inquiry  as  to  what  disease 
burdens  the  brain  with  such  singular  images ; 
but  no  doubt  most  Englishmen  will  hencefor- 
ward  believe  that  the  palatial  hotels  of  New 
York  are  overrun  with  vermin,  and  no  number 
of  American  denials  will  avail  any  thing  against 
that  curious  letter  in  the  Times . 

An  American  hotel  is  a city  within  a city. 

Like  the  old  Roman  baths,  almost  every  thing 
necessary  for  enjoying  life  may  be  found  within 
its  walls.  You  arrive,  register  your  name,  and 
are  then  in  possession  of  the  freedom  of  the 
house,  which  is  furnished  as  luxuriously  as  a 
palace.  You  have  a comfortable  room  in  which 
to  sleep,  elegant  parlors  and  drawing-rooms, 
fitted  up  like  those  of  the  best  private  man- 
sions, in  which  to  receive  your  friends.  There 
is  always  a piano,  and  sometimes  a good  libra- 
ry. The  dining-room  is  open  from  six  o’clock 
in  the  morning  to  three  the  next  morning,  and 
breakfast,  luncheon,  dinner,  tea,  and  supper  are 
all  included  in  the  fixed  price  you  pay  /*?/•  diem. 

The  bills  of  fare  are  very  long  and  very  varied, 
and  the  landlords  vie  with  each  other  in  pro- 
curing all  the  delicacies  of  the  season.  Most 
of  the  great  hotels  have  farms  connected  with 
them,  so  that  the  supplies  of  butter,  eggs,  milk, 
vegetables,  and  poultry  ate  exceptionally  good. 

At  every  meal  you  order  os  many  dishes  as  you 
please — it  costs  no  more  than  to  order  one. 

The  Americans  are  rather  extravagant  in  this 
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respect.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  a delicate 
lady  surrounded  with  a score  of  plates,  each 
containing  some  rich  dainty.  The  Western 
people  who  come  to  New  York  on  business,  aud 
feel  bound  to  order  every  thing  upon  the  bill  of 
fare,  and  try  to  “eat  their  way  right  through,” 
are  by  no  means  fabulous.  It  ought  to  be  un- 
derstood, however,  that  the  plats  are  not  very 
large ; they  are  in  the  French  style ; but  there 
is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  them  which  you 
may  obtain.  When  an*AmericAn  sits  down  to 
eat,  he  takes  a bit  of  this  and  a bit  of  that,  un- 
til he  hits  upon  the  dish  which  precisely  suits 
his  palate.  I remember  one  of  my  countrymen 
who  had  just  landed  in  England,  and,  forgetful 
of  the  change  of  locality  and  habits,  ordered  an 
American  breakfast.  After  a long  delay,  re- 
lieved by  the  perusal  of  the  newspapers,  he  was 
amazed  to  see  a procession  of  waiters  enter  the 
room,  the  first  bearing  aloft  a boiled  ham,  the 
second  a broiled  chicken,  the  third  an  omelet, 
the  fourth  a fried  fish,  the  fifth  a beef-steak ; 
and  so  on,  until  a feast  for  a regiment  was 
placed  upon  the  table.  The  order  had  aston- 
ished the  landlord,  but  the  breakfast  and  the 
bill  astonished  the  American.  At  home,  he 
would  have  been  served  with  small  portions  of 
each  of  these  dishes,  and  of  a dozen  more,  if 
he  liked. 

But — lodgings,  eating,  and  drinking  aside — 
much  more  remains.  An  American  hotel  con- 
tains a large  billiard-saloon,  a hair-dressing  sa- 
loon, a telegraph-office,  a bulletin  for  the  latest 
news,  an  office  for  the  hire  of  carriages  and 
horses,  a bar-room  for  those  who  drink,  a cigar- 
stand  and  smoking-room  for  those  who  smoke, 
a news-stand  with  the  latest  periodicals,  a read- 
ing-room with  the  city  and  provincial  papers  on 
file,  bath-rooms  upon  every  floor,  ticket-offices 
for  those  who  wish  to  go  to  the  railways  or  the 
theatres,  a stock-list  for  those  who  take  an  in- 
terest in  speculations,  a hat  and  cloak  room,  an 
office  for  surplus  luggage — a thousand  conven- 
iences for  the  comfort  and  gratification  of  the 
guests.  Few  English  hotels  have  any  of  these 
advantages  and  improvements ; none  have  them 
all.  You  soon  tire  of  dining  in  the  “ coffee- 
room M — so  called  upon  the  lucus-a-non-lucendo 
principle,  because  so  few  persons  take  coffee 
there — off  of  the  inevitable  joints  which  seem 
to  be  the  same  every  day;  and  if  you  order 
special  dinners  your  expenses  are  trebled.  You 
must  go  outside  the  hotel  for  a bath.  ,If  you 
want  to  play  billiards  you  must  tramp  over 
the  town  until  you  discover  a table  unengaged. 
To  dispatch  a telegram  you  must  employ  a com- 
missionaire. A porter  must  be  sent  to  order 
your  horse  or  carriage.  Another  is  necessary 
to  procure  your  tickets  for  the  theatres.  If  you 
desire  to  learn  the  news  a boy  must  be  employed 
to  buy  your  papers,  or  you  must  patiently  await 
your  turn  to  pore  over  the  advertisement  sheet 
of  the  coffee-room  Times.  If  you  like  ice  in 
your  drinks  the  fact  is  reprovingly  mentioned 
in  the  bill.  It  is  impossible  to  get  supper  later 
than  eleven  o’clock,  and  so  you  are  driven  out 


to  Evans’s.  Unless  you  hire  a private  parlor 
you  have  no  place  in  which  to  receive  your 
friends,  unless  you  take  them  into  the  coffee- 
room,  where  other  people  are  eating,  or  into  the 
smoking-room,  where  every  body  else  is  drink- 
ing. The  menu  consists  of  about  twenty  dishes 
furnished  with  remarkable  but  wearisome  regu- 
larity all  the  year  round.  To  procure  a good 
cigar  inside  a London  hotel  is  a miracle.  Ev- 
ery thing  is  admirably  contrived  to  perpetually 
remind  you  that  the  hotel  is  simply  a building 
in  which  to  sleep.  There  is  nothing  home-like 
about  it.  As  for  cheapness,  all  the  luxuries 
and  comforts  of  an  American  hotel  could  be 
obtained  before  the  civil  war  for  tw*o  dollars  a 
day — about  eight  shillings  English.  Now,  in 
consequence  of  the  depreciated  currency,  the 
price  is  doubled.  Where  could  you  live  so  well 
in  England  for  eight  shillings  a day  ? 

Even  were  all  other  charges  equal  in  English 
and  American  hotels,  the  fees  which  you  are 
obliged  to  give  to  the  waiters  in  England  would 
overbalance  the  account.  In  the  United  States 
servants,  as  a general  rule,  neither  expect  nor 
receive  gratuities,  except  at  the  watering-place 
hotels,  in  the  height  of  the  season,  w’hen  the 
only  way  to  get  your  plate  filled  at  dinner  is  to 
put  some  money  upon  it  for  the  waiter.  The 
servants  are  regarded  os  part  of  the  staff  of  the 
establishment,  and  are  paid  by  the  landlord. 
In  England  they  are  paid  by  the  guests,  and  an 
item  called  “attendance”  is  inserted  in  the  bills 
beside.  The  landlords  must  make  a nice  pot 
of  money  by  this  transparent  swindle ; for  they 
pay  very  low'  wages,  and  allow  the  servants  to 
eke  out  a livelihood  from  gratuities;  so  that 
you  are  doubly  cheated — first  by  the  “attend- 
ance” generally,  and  then  by  the  attendants  in- 
dividually. Why  the  landlords  do  not  charge 
taxes  and  poor-rates  in  the  bills,  or  invent  a 
special  item  called  “cook’s  salary,’’  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say.  They  have  as  clear  a right  to  do 
so  as  to  charge  for  attendance.  A comic  paper 
has  immortalized  this  double  dodge  in  a capital 
picture.  “I’ve  paid  for  waiting  in  the  bill!” 
cries  an  irritable  old  gentleman  to  a servant 
who  has  asked  him  to  remember  the  waiter. 
“Yes,  Sir,”  is  the  reply;  “but  that  was  for 
waiting  for  your  chops,  Sir.”  Aside  from  its 
gross  injustice,  this  little  matter  becomes  a very 
serious  business  when  you  learn  by  experience 
that  your  personal  comfort  at  an  English  inn 
or  restaurant  depends,  not  upon  the  amount  or 
the  regularity  of  your  legitimate  payments,  but 
upon  the  frequency  with  which  you  fee  the  at- 
tendants. On  the  Continent  it  is  understood 
that  these  gratuities  are  the  waiters’  only  wages, 
and  the  French  and  Germans  have  adopted  a 
fixed  tariff,  with  which  all  comply  and  which 
few  exceed.  So  many  francs  or  florins  in  the 
bill ; so  many  sous  or  kreutzers  for  the  waiter. 
It  is  a regular  percentage  and  an  intelligible 
system.  But  in  England,  where  every  body 
pays  the  servants,  no  one  seems  to  know  how 
much  he  ought  to  give.  The  waiter  doesn’t 
know,  or  pretends  not  to  know.  He  “leaves 
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it  to  you,  Sir/*  And  just  as  I have  never  seen 
a cabman  honest  enough  to  offer  to  return  the 
extra  fare  ignorantly  paid  him,  so  I have  never 
heard  an  English  waiter  complain  of  receiving 
too  much.  In  practice,  I find  that  the  rule 
among  Englishmen  is  to  give  nothing  but  cop- 
pers- They  seldom  go  beyond  pennies.  They 
would  rather  part  with  fivepence  in  copper  than 
with  a silver  fourpenny-piece.  Perhaps  En- 
glishmen care  comparatively  little  about  these 
extortions  of  waiters,  for  to  them  the  custom 
has  the  sanction  of  antiquity  and  the  recom- 
mendation of  usage;  but  to  Americans  it  is 
both  an  annoyance  and  an  expense.  Ignorant 
alike  of  Continental  tariffs  and  English  customs, 
the  American  is  constantly  saying,  44  Keep  the 
change;*'  and  when  an  Euglish  waiter  is  once 
demoralized  by  receiving  half-a-crown  when  he 
expected  only  twopence,  he  is  fit  for  nothing  in 
this  world  but  a funeral  ever  afterward. 

On  the  whole,  the  best  advice  that  can  be 
given  to  travelers  is  to  endure  all  such  an- 
noyances philosophically.  You  do  not  travel 
in  order  to  reform  the  institutions  of  foreign 
countries,  but  to  observe  them.  But  there  are 
certain  traps  laid  for  Americans  at  London  ho- 
tels which  a little  friendly  counsel  from  a resi- 
dent of  the  metropolis,  if  you  are  fortunate 
enough  to  know  one,  will  teach  you  to  avoid. 
For  example  : there  is  a hotel  at  the  West  End 
very  select,  very  fashionable,  very  expensive, 
and  not  very  large.  Some  Americans  go  there 
because  the  house  has  a fine  reputation ; others, 
because  it  is  a favorite  resort  of  the  aristocracy. 
The  Americans  who  stop  at  this  hotel  are  hon- 
ored, so  soon  as  their  nationality  is  discovered, 
by  having  as  an  attendant  the  servant  who 
waited  upon  ex-President  Van  Boren  when  he 
was  the  American  Minister  at  the  Court  of  St. 
James's.  This  waiter  amounts  to  fifty  pounds 
extra  in  the  bill.  He  is  very  old,  very  respect- 
able, wears  a white  wig  and  a pair  of  white 
cotton  gloves,  and  has  a confirmed  habit  of 
spilling  the  soup.  During  our  stay  at  the  hotel 
he  devoted  all  his  energies  to  silent  appeals  for 
spare  cash,  and  usually  succeeded  in  extracting 
from  us  half-a-crown  a day.  We  would  gladly 
have  doubled  the  douceur  to  get  rid  of  him,  for 
he  was  only  dear  to  us  in  the  pecuniary  sense. 
But  we  were  told  that  it  was  “the  thing”  for 
Americans  to  submit  to  this  infliction,  and  we 
submitted ; but  I have  never  been  able  to  de- 
termine why  we  did  so,  nor  why  we  willingly 
allowed  the  old  humbug  to  fumble  about  the 
table  and  make  a bad  pretense  of  performing 
duties  which  were  really  discharged  by  our  own 
servan  ts.  There  is  anot  her  hotel  to  which  ma ny 
Americans  are  recommended,  the  landlord  of 
which  was  once  famdus  as  a cook.  He  lives, 
as  hundreds  of  other  people  do  in  England,  upon 
the  reputation  of  what  he  did  ten  years  ago. 
The  guests  are  expected  to  excuse  all  delinquen- 
cies on  the  ground  that  the  landlord  is  a man 
of  talent,  and  could  easily  set  every  thing  right 
if  he  chose  to  attend  to  his  business.  You  must 
overlook  all  the  faults  in  the  dinners  on  account 


of  the  proprietor’s  ancient  culinary  achieve- 
ments, and  praise  all  the  bad  wine  because  he 
once  had  the  best  cellar  in  London.  Then, 
again,  railway  hotels  are  nuisances  to  be  avoided. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  noise  of  the  trains  which, 
echoed  and  re-echoed  through  the  corridors,  ren- 
ders repose  a problem,  there  is  a vastness  about 
them  quite  inimical  to  comfort.  Nobody  seems 
to  know  $hat  you  are  there ; the  waiter  appears 
to  be  the  only  connecting  link  between  yourself 
and  the  rest  of  the  establishment.  I have  such 
pleasant  memories  connected  with  one  terminus 
hotel  that  I should  not  willingly  say  any  thing 
against  them ; but  it  is  my  duty  to  w*arn  travel- 
ers that  it  is  not  a decided  advantage  to  a hotel 
to  be  next  to  a railway  depot.  Finally,  there 
is  at  least  one  hotel  in  London  at  which  the  old 
proverb  is  negatived,  and  the  dearest  articles 
ore  not  the  best.  This  is  a very  old  inn  situated 
in  the  City  proper,  and  dating  from  the  days 
when  Pocahontas  was  the  belle  of  the  hour. 
It  is  a thoroughly  representative  English  house, 
with  the  exception  that  it  has  not  a special  din- 
ing-room for  commercial  travelers,  or  “drum- 
mers,” as  the  Americans  term  them,  who  gen- 
erally fare  better  and  pay  less  than  any  other 
sort  of  travelers  in  all  parts  of  merrie  England. 
At  this  hotel  the  best  port  is  several  shillings  a 
bottle  cheaper  than  the  worst,  and  the  cellarm&n 
has  a tendency  to  mistake  Chkteau  la  Rose  for 
common  claret.  The  proprietor  who  stocked 
the  cellar  has  deceased,  and  the  head -waiter 
alone  knows  the  secrets  of  the  wine -bins. 
Make  his  acquaintance,  and  you  may  drink 
like  a prince  and  pay  like  a peasant. 

That  wonderful  character  an  American  hotel- 
clerk  is  almost  unknown  in  England.  At  only 
one  house  in  London  can  he  be  found,  and  there  he 
is  shorn  of  his  fair  proportions  and  shines  with  di- 
minished glory.  English  landlords  prefer  a girl, 
who  knows  nothing,  but  will  coquette  with  every 
body,  to  a clerk  of  the  American  school,  who 
knows  every  thing  and  will  waste  his  time  with 
nobody.  In  America,  if  you  wish  to  learn  when 
to  ride,  where  to  drive,  what  to  buy,  where  to 
shop,  when  the  trains  start,  what  theatre  to  at- 
tend, how  much  are  the  hack-fares,  who  is  w’orth 
hearing  at  the  Opera,  what  institutions  to  visit, 
where  to  procure  the  requisite  tickets,  who  is 
the  fashionable  tailor,  what  is  the  last  new  thing 
in  neck-ties,  whose  acquaintance  to  make  or 
avoid,  where  to  spend  your  evenings,  where  not 
to  spend  your  evenings,  what  is  the  rate  of  ex- 
change, in  short,  what  to  do  in  any  emergency, 
and  how  to  dispose  of  yourself  generally — you 
consult  the  clerk  of  the  hotel.  He  expects  no 
fee ; he  wotdd  resent  the  offer  of  a bribe  as  an 
insult ; he  is  salaried  by  the  landlord,  and  it  is 
his  duty  to  answer  any  question  you  may  ask. 
Like  a newspaper  editor,  no  kind  of  knowledge 
is  unnecessary  to  him.  He  is  a guide-book, 
directory,  calendar,  railway  time-table,  fashion- 
able gazette,  trade-list,  and  merchant's  manual 
combined  and  incarnated.  He  gives  you  the 
benefit  of  all  he  has  gleaned  from  ten  thousand 
other  guests,  and  distributes  among  them  the 
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information  he  has  managed  to  extract  from 
you.  Education  only  develops  his  natural  abil- 
ities ; like  a poet,  he  is  born,  not  made.  Amer- 
icans have  embodied  their  high  estimation  of 
the  talents  essential  to  a good  landlord  in  the 
popular  saying,  “ He  is  a fine  man,  but  he  can’t 
keep  a hotel ;”  but  the  landlord  would  be  help- 
less without  his  clerk.  Indeed,  in  the  clerk 
you  see  the  future  proprietor  in  embryo,  before 
age  has  dimmed  his  discernment  or  riches 
blunted  his  faculties  and  impaired  his  activity. 
He  stands  at  his  desk  in  the  office  conversing 
with  a hundred  persons  a minute,  sending  them 
all  away  instructed  and  satisfied,  and  apparently 
managing  the  affairs  not  only  of  the  whole  ho- 
tel, but  of  the  whole  city.  You  are  compelled 
to  pay  homage  to  a memory  so  tenacious  that 
it  loses  nothing,  and  so  fresh  that  the  slightest 
remark  leaves  an  indelible  impression;  to  an 
eye  which  observes  every  tiling  without  appear- 
ing to  wander  from  you ; to  a tongue  which 
talks  as  rapidly  and  yet  as  distinctly  as  the  tel- 
egraph ; to  a manner  which  is  polite  but  re- 
served ; to  a bearing  which  invites  and  inspires 
and  justifies  confidence;  to  an  energy  which 
seems  constantly  overtaxed  and  still  never  tires. 
In  the  English  hotels  there  is  no  such  “ guide, 
philosopher,  and  friend”  for  the  poor  traveler. 
The  head-porter  and  the  head-waiter  occupy 
his  place  without  filling  it,  like  a pair  of  twin 
dwarfs  seated  in  a giant’s  chair.  He  is  a prod- 
uct of  the  American  Bystem,  and  has  become 
an  indispensable  part  of  it.  Place  one  such 
clerk  in  a London  hotel  and  he  would  revolu- 
tionize the  inns  of  the  metropolis.  When  his 
virtues  were  once  known  to  the  public,  persons 
would  journey  for  miles  and  become  guests  of 
the  hotel  in  order  to  advise  with  him ; and  no 
American  could  by  any  chance  be  persuaded  to 
patronize  any  other  hotel  than  that  at  which  this 
modem  Admirable  Crichton  was  engaged. 

The  first  thing  which  strikes  a foreigner  at 
an  English  inn  is,  that  there  seem  to  be  more 
waiters  than  guests;  the  second  is  the  resem- 
blance of  the  establishment  to  the  popular  idea 
of  a harem ; the  third  is  the  tremendous  uncer- 
tainty in  regard  to  the  amount  of  his  bill.  When 
he  enters,  he  beholds  three  or  four  maidens  in 
the  office  ready  to  book  his  name ; four  or  five 
maidens  in  the  bar  pumping  out  ale  and  pouring 
out  spirits ; a dozen  waiters  in  evening  dress, 
grouped  mournfully  around  a joint  of  roast 
beef  in  the  coffee-room  ; a score  of  porters  fee- 
bly endeavoring  to  attach  themselves  to  some 
portion  of  his  luggage,  or  posed  picturesquely  in 
the  extreme  distance ; and  innumerable  scullery- 
maids,  house-maids,  and  chamber-maids  pop- 
ping up  out  of  the  cellars,  or  hanging,  like  do- 
mestic Azellas,  over  the  balusters.  If  he  be 
an  American,  he  longs  to  discharge  this  army 
of  incapables  and  replace  the  office-girls  with  a 
clever  clerk,  the  bar-maids  with  a couple  of  smart 
bar-keepers,  and  so  on  for  the  rest  of  the  multi- 
tude. An  hour’s  experience  furnishes  him  with 
some  new  ideas  as  to  the  division  of  labor. 
There  is  one  servant  to  light  his  fire,  another 


to  answer  his  bell,  another  to  bring  his  hot  wa- 
ter, another  to  procure  him  meat  and  drink, 
another  to  attend  to  his  bedroom,  another  to 
look  after  his  linen,  another  to  black  his  boots, 
another  to  brush  his  clothes,  another  to  call 
his  cab,  and  another — generally  a stout,  rosy 
female — whose  only  duty  seems  to  be  to  walk 
into  his  room  and  say  “Good-morning.”  All 
of  these  servants  with  whom  he  comes  in  per- 
sonal contact  must  be  tipped,  or  they  are  apt  to 
turn  sulky,  aud  render  his  life  miserable.  To 
change  a five-pound-note  into  sixpences,  and 
distribute  them  promiscuously,  is  the  first  duty 
of  the  newly-arrived  traveler.  Every  body  looks 
to  him  for  remuneration  for  even  the  most  tri- 
fling services ; nobody  seems  to  be  paid  by  the 
landlord,  and  yet  there  is  the  regular  charge  for 
“ attendance”  in  the  w eekly  bills.  Before  long 
you  learn  that  the  real  master  of  the  house  is 
the  head-waiter.  He  receives  your  money,  re- 
ceipts your  bills,  makes  your  change,  enters 
your  charges ; and,  having  tipped  all  the  peo- 
ple who  attend  upon  you,  it  is  now  necessary  to 
tip  this  dignitary,  who  is  rather  a landlord  than 
a waiter,  and  who  usually  gets  rich  sooner  than 
the  genuine  proprietor.  St.  Paul  says,  that  if 
one  have  all  the  other  virtues  and  yet  have  not 
charity  he  is  nothing ; and  so  if  you  pay  all  the 
other  servants  and  do  not  pay  the  head-waiter, 
you  have  expended  your  money  in  vain.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  this  is  a poor  rule,  and 
does  not  work  both  ways ; for  to  fee  the  head- 
waiter  does  not  relieve  you  from  the  necessity 
of  continuing  to  fee  the  other  servants.  Your 
bedroom  is  stuffy,  has  the  lodging-house  odor, 
and  is  never  lighted  with  gas.  At  an  American 
hotel,  you  can  calculate  your  expenses  to  a nice- 
ty; at  an  English  hotel,  much  depends  upon 
whether  or  not  the  young  lady  who  makes  out 
the  bills  happens  to  be  flirting  with  another 
guest  when  she  comes  to  your  account,  and  a 
great  deal  more  upon  the  chance  whether  you 
are  in  a hurry  to  get  away.  It  may  be  safely 
stated  that  at  an  English  hotel  a foreigner  pays 
about  three  times  more  than  an  Englishman, 
and  receives  about  one-third  the  attention.  The 
landlord  burdens  you  with  his  losses  from  other 
people’s  unpaid  bills;  the  employes  consider 
you  a pigeon  to  be  plucked,  and  glare  at  your 
pockets  with  a give-me-sixpenny  stare  equally 
irritating  and  distressing.  Englishmen  have 
an  impression — in  part  mistaken — that  Ameri- 
can families  reside  at  hotels  in  order  to  get  rid 
of  the  cares  of  housekeeping.  No  person  who 
has  lived  at  an  English  hotel  will  wonder  that 
English  families  do  not  adopt  this  American 
idea ; for,  taking  one  with  another — and  I have 
no  intention  of  advertising  the  few  exceptions 
— the  English  inns  are  the  dearest,  the  worst- 
managed,  the  most  unhomelike  in  any  civilized 
country.  The  genius  which  has  made  the  En- 
glish railway  restaurants  infamous  in  Mttgby 
Junction  has  thrown  around  the  burly  landlords, 
buxom  landladies,  witty  waiters,  and  pretty  bar- 
maids, a lovely  but  deceptive  halo,  which  a few 
days  of  companionship  with  these  worthies  un- 
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pleasantly  dissipates.  Landlords  should  be  bur- 
ly, and  landladies  buxom,  when  they  drink  so 
much  and  do  so  littl^;  the  wit  of  the  waiters  is 
chiefly  shown  in  avoiding  untipped  labor;  the 
chamber-maids  would  be  prettier  if  they  did 
their  work  better.  But,  as  I have  already  said, 
the  English  people  seem  to  like  their  hotel  sys- 
tem as  it  is,  and  any  attempt  to  practically  re- 
form it  meets  with  strenuous  opposition  and 
bitter  prejudice.  However,  the  world  moves, 
and  even  England  can  not  stand  quite  still. 


JACK  AND  HIS  MOTHER.  > 

“ T\EAR  help  us !”  cried  JackTs  mother,  drop- 

I / ping  her  smoothing-iron  and  looking  at 
Jack  with  horror  and  disgust,  “ I have  always 
tried  to  bear  and  believe  with  decent  resigna- 
tion that  I am  made  of  dust.  But  to  be  told 
that  I am  made  of  starch  and  sugar,  lime  and 
phosphorus,  and  that  I,  a respectable  woman, 
go  about  with  eight  or  nine  pails  of  water  in  my 
composition,  is  a little  too  much.  I suppose 
you  will  say  next  that  I am  first  cousin  to  the 
lime-bucket  and  the  match-box/’ 

“Don’t  know  about  that,”  retorted  Jack, 
“ but  you  are  a member  of  a small  family  that 
begins  with  the  sun  and  ends  with  the  rhiz- 
Qpods,  interesting  jellies,  who  eat  without  a 
mouth  and  digest  without  a stomach.  And, 
considered  individually,  you  may  be  said  to  be 
a sort  of  stove.  The  oils  and  starch  of  plants 
keep  up  the  fire  in  your  blood,  but  coal  would 
answer  quite  as  well  if  it  could  be  dissolved  in 
the  liquids  of  the  body.  It  is  likely  that  a way 
of  preparing  it  will  be  discovered  some  day, 
and  then  we  shall  see  men  and  women  eating 
their  bushel  or  peck  of  coal  for  luifbh  when 
they  can  get  nothing  better.” 

Jack’s  mother  shuddered. 

“Talking  of  coals,”  persisted  Jack,  “do  you 
know  what  heat  is  ?” 

“ Of  course  I do,”  she  said,  somewhat  scorn- 
fully. “It  is  fire.” 

“But  if  you  rub  two  pieces  of  iron  together 
by  the  help  of  water-power,”  answered  Jack, 
“ you  can  heat  a large  room  as  well  as  a stove 
could  do  it.  And  if  you  rub  them  together  in 
a box  surrounded  by  water,  by  the  help  of 
horse-power,  you  can  make  the  water  boil. 
Steel  bars  are  welded  together  by  powerful 
blows  of  a hammer,  because  further  application 
of  fire  would  spoil  the  quality  of  the  steel ; and 
under  the  blows  of  this  hammer  the  bars  get 
red-hot;  or  make  a hole  in  a thick  block  of 
wood  with  a gimlet,  and  the  gimlet  will  get  so 
hot  that  it  will  almost  burn  your  eheeks.  Here 
is  plenty  of  heat,  yon  see,  and  no  fire  at  all.” 

“I  remember;  I have  read  about  it,”  said 
his  mother,  picking  pp  her  iron.  “ Heat  is  a 
fluid  called  caloric,  and  all  this  rubbing  and 
pounding  squeezes  it  out,  I suppose.” 

“If  that  is  the  case,”  replied  Jack,  “after 
we  had  rubbed  our  pieces  of  iron  together  a 
great  while  the  caloric  would  begin  to  run  low, 
and  the  heat  would  grow  less  and  less,  till  by- 
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and-by  there  was  none.  But  you  can  rub  your 
iron  as  long  as  you  like  and  it  will  always  give 
out  as  much  heat  as  it  did  in  the  beginning. 

Now  how  do  you  explain  that  ?” 

Jack’s  mother  looked  puzzled. 

“ Here  is  another  thing,”  pursued  Jack,  with 
warmth.  “Say  we  are  rubbing  the  pieces  of 
iron  together  by  the  help  of  water  falling  on  the 
wheel.  A mechanic  could  measure  and  find  in 
round  numbers  just  how  much  force  there  was 
at  the  wheel ; and  philosophers  have  measured 
heat  also.  One  degree  of  heat  always  will 
raise  one  pound  just  so  many  feet.  Eleven 
hundred  and  twenty,  I believe.  Now,  then,  the 
force  turns  the  wheel  and  is  gone.  You  can 
never  find  it  any  more;  but  you  know  how 
much  it  was  in  numbers.  Now  gather  up  all 
your  new  heat  and  measure  that.  One  always 
equals  the  other.  Just  so  much  force  or  mo- 
| tion  as  you  had,  just  so  much  heat  you  have  got 
always.” 

“ I don't  see  any  thing  in  that,”  returned  his 
mother. 

“ But  look  here,”  insisted  Jack.  “ You  know 
how  stiff  and  hard  iron  is.  All  its  particles  are 
held  tight  by  what  we  call  attraction  of  cohe- 
sion^ Now,  heat  your  iron.  What  does  it 
do  r It  expands.  Its  particles  pull  so  hard  to 
get  away  from  each  other  that  the  iron  grows 
larger.  Don't  you  see,  then,  that  what  heat  re- 
ally gives  iron,  or  any  other  substance,  is  mo-  < 
tion?” 

“ You  mean  to  say,  then,  that  this  fire  in  the 
range  is  motion  ?” 

“ Certainly  I do.  The  liveliest  kind.” 

“Don't  believe  it” 

“ But  I will  prove  it  to  you.  When  you  filled 
that  tea-kettle  with  cold  water  the  water  was 
still,  was  it  not  ?” 

“Why,  of  course  it  was.” 

“ And  as  it  began  to  grow  warmer  it  began 
to  move,  did  it  not  ? And  the  hotter  it  grew 
the  more  it  bounced  and  bubbled  and  swelled, 
till  it  fairly  shook  the  kettle  lid ; and  at  last, 
as  you  would  say,  it  grew  so  hot,  or,  as  I should 
say,  it  got  into  such  furious  motion,  that  the 
particles  of  water  actually  succeeded  in  tearing 
themselves  apart  and  flying  off  in  tiny  atoms  of 
steam.  Now  if  the  heat  in  that  water  is  not 
motion,  what  is  it  ?” 

Jack’s  mother  made  no  answer — perhaps  be- 
cause she  was  obliged  just  then  to  look  after 
the  peas  and  asparagus. 

“There  is  another  thing,”  remarked  the  re- 
lentless Jack.  <fWhat  do  you  think  your  din- 
ner really  is  ?” 

“Why  lamb,  peas,  and  asparagus,  to  be  sure.  ” 

“That  is  what  it  is  just  now;  but  it  is  a 
chemical  combination,  made  out  of  oxygen,  hy- 
drogen, carbon,  nitrogen,  and  ammonia.” 

“I  believe  you  want  to  turn  me  sick,”  re- 
marked his  mother,  who  was  really  pale. 

“I  do  not  see  why  it  should.  Your  stom- 
ach, all  our  stomachs,  are  chemical  laboratories 
in  miniature,  you  know.” 

“ Now,  Jack,  if  there  is  a thing  I despise  it 
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is  chemistry.  I always  do  think  of  smells  and 
blue  fingers.” 

“But  it  is  a beautiful  process,”  continued 
Jack.  “ A ray  of  light  leaves  the  sun  and  trav- 
els over  one  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  miles 
a second.  Whenever  light  strikes  against  a 
solid  body,  like  force,  it  disappears.  But  ex- 
amine the  solid  body  and  you  will  find  heat, 
setting  its  particles  in  motion.  Now  at  the 
time  that  the  story  of  our  dinner  commences 
there  were,  of  course,  many  seeds  in  the  earth — 
say  the  seed  of  the  peas,  and  of  the  grass  that 
the  lamb  fed  on.  The  ray  of  light  enters  the 
germ  and  becomes  heat.  The  germ  is  the 
master-builder ; the  seed  is  the  store-house ; the 
heat  is  the  workman — a little  working  chemist, 
in  fact.  In  the  seed  store-house  is  something 
like  insoluble  starch  and  a sort  of  ferment, 
which  the  heat  unites  and  makes  into  sugar ; 
and  uniting  this  with  albumen  and  oils,  also  in 
the  store-house,  begins  to  build  the  plant,  which 
soon  sets  up  for  itself  as  a chemist.  It  gets  the 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  etc.,  from  the  air,  and  from 
the  moisture  that  heat  has  drawn  up  from  the 
ocean  and  the  rivers  into  clouds,  and  sent  down 
again  on  earth  in  fogs,  dews,  rains,  and  vapors. 
Out  of  these  it  and  heat  make  albumen,  sugar, 
oils,  and  starch,  most  of  which  is  stored  away  for 
us,  or  else  is  eaten  by  our  friend  the  lamb,  and 
prepared  by  him  for  your  use — in  fact  he  is  a 
sort  of  preserve  of  those  substances  which  he 
can  digest  at  first  hand,  or  first  stomach,  better 
than  you.” 

“ Wonder  how  you  know  so  much  about  it,” 
remarked  his  mother. 

“Lamb,  peas,  etc.,”  continuod  Jack,  calmly, 
“are  ground  and  sifted  in  the  stomach’s  mill. 
The  albumen  is  taken  to  build  you  up  again : I 
mean  the  tissues  of  your  body.  The  oils  and 
starch  are  just  so  much  coal.  They  are  dissolved, 
and  resolved,  and  heaven  knows  what  all,  till 
they  reach  the  lungs,  where  they  join  with  the 
oxygen  that  you  breathe  from  the  air,  and  bum 
like  that  fire,”  pointing  to  the  range.  “ So  you 
see  my  bill  of  fare  was  correct  Oxygen,  hy- 
drogen— ” 

“Now,  Jack,  will  you  stop?” 

“ And  as  there  must  be  some  latent  heat  also, 
I suppose  I may  add  that  we  had  a bit  of  the 
sun  for  dinner.” 

“Jack,  I call  it  wicked  to  talk  like  that.” 

“Wicked!  I call  it  grand ! sublime!  Just 
see  how  simple  and  beautiful  it  looks  beside  the 
clumsy  old  theories  about  squeezing  out  heat, 
and  force  being  lost  and  deslroyed  every  time 
that  it  is  used.  We  know  that  God  gave  the 
sun  his  heat,  though  we  can  not  tell  how  it  is 
made.  This  heat  leaves  the  sun  as  light.  It 
enters  the  air  as  heat  and  gives  it  motion.  The 
heated  air  grows  larger  and  lighter  and  rises ; 
the  cold  air  drops  down  in  its  place,  and  so  we 
have  the  trade-winds.  Light  enters  the  water 
as  heat.  The  heat  gives  it  motion,  something 
as  it  does  in  your  tea-kettle.  The  water  atoms 
are  pulled  apart,  grow  light,  and  rise  in  vapor, 
which  soon  huddles  together  in  clouds  and  falls 


again  in  rain,  which  feeds  the  streams  that  drive 
our  mills.  Heat  stores  in  plants  the  nourish- 
ment of  animals  and  men.  This  nourishment 
gives  out  heat,  which  becomes  force  till  we  use 
it,  when  it  once  more  turns  to  heat,  or,  per- 
haps, into  another  form  of  motion  that  we  call 
sound.” 

“Is  the  boy  crazy?”  inquired  his  mother, 
apparently  of  the  tall  candlesticks  on  the  shelf. 

“Notat  all,” returned  Jack,  quietly.  “Sound 
is  motion,  as  you  could  easily  prove  for  your- 
self. Make  a rod  (fastened  at  one  end,  and 
with  a bright  bead  at  the  free  end)  vibrate,  so 
that  its  shadow  shall  fall  on  a white  screen. 
Each  vibration,  as  it  sings  its  little  note,  will 
make  ripples  and  indentations  on  the  screen. 
The  faster  the  vibrations  the  shriller  the  note  it 
will  sing,  and  the  deeper  Will  be  the  curves  and 
ripples.  Scatter  6and  over  a metal  plate,  and 
draw  a violin  bow  across  the  edge  of  the  plate, 
and  the  sand  will  fall  into  the  most  beautiful 
figures ; and  the  higher  the  note  the  more  com- 
plicated the  figures.  Each  note  has  its  own 
particular  markings;  its  picture,  so  to  speak, 
which  proves  that  sound  is  motion,  and  music 
is  a regular,  even  motion.  ” 

“Well,”  said  Jack’s  mother,  drawing  a long 
breath,  “I  am  glad  there  are  some  everyday 
things  left  that  haven’t  any  histories  or  any  ex- 
planations, and  that  nobody  can  make  out  any 
different  from  what  they  used  to  be.” 

“Sure  of  that,  mother?”  asked  Jack,  rogu- 
ishly. “ What  things,  for  instance?” 

“ Well, ’’replied  his  mother,  deliberately  look- 
ing about  the  room.  “ Well,  there  is  the  clock. 
That  is  old-fashioned  enough,  and  there  is  no- 
thing to  say  about  that.  It  goes,  and  that  is 
all  you  An  say  about  it.” 

“I  can  say  one  thing  more,”  retorted  Jack. 
“ It  is  a round-faced  old  hypocrite,  to  keep  up 
such  a ticking  and  creaking  when  all  the  time 
it  is  running  on  your  force.” 

“My  force!” 

“Certainly.  It  ticks  the  whole  eight  days 
on  the  strength  of  your  arm,  that  you  put  into 
it  when  you  wound  it  up,  and  the  only  reason 
it  is  so  long  in  using  up  its  borrowed  capital  is 
the  resistance  of  .the  air  to  the  pendulum,  and 
the  friction  of  the  machinery.  You  need  not 
look  so  unbelieving,  mother.  You  have  been 
doing  your  own  time-keeping  for  the  last  twen- 
ty years,  for  all  yon  keep  a clock.” 

“Well  I never!”  murmured  his  mother.  “If 
I had  known  that  I had  that  responsibility,  add- 
ed to  all  my  other  cares,  I really  believe  I should 
have  sunk  under  it” 

“ Why  that  is  nothing  to  the  other  wonderful 
results  that  you  are  all  the  time  accomplishing. 
When  you  speak  you  literally  cut  and  carve  the 
air  into  waves.  And  as  these  waves  roll  on 
outward,  long  after  we  have  done  hearing  them, 
you  may  be  said  to  alter  the  whole  air.  And 
when  you  lift  up  the  clothes-line,  or  tilt  Mag- 
gie’s see -saw,  ‘you  have  altered  the  earth’s 
centre  of  gravity  and  sent  a shock  through  the 
whole  planetary  system.’  Now,  traveling  for- 
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* t y miles  an  hour,  it  would  require  more  than 
two  hundred  and  seventy  years  to  get  to  the 
sun ; so  I call  that  having  an  extended  influ- 
ence/’ concluded  Jack,  roguishly. 

His  mothejr  bridled. 

“This  is  very  entertaining.  Pray  go  on, 
Sir.  Is  there  any  thing  new  about — about — 
my  ears,  we  will  say  ?” 

“ I don’t  know  if  there  is  any  thing  new  to 
you,  but  there  is  something  very  curious  in  the 
human  ear,”  answered  J ack.  “ Beside  the  drum 
of  the  ear,  and  the  curious  little  bones  behind  it, 
there  is  a labyrinth  filled  with  water,  exceed- 
ingly minute  bristles,  and  a little  musical  in- 
strument with  three  thousand  strings  stretched 
tight,  like  those  of  any  other  lute  or  harp ; all 
of  which  are  thrown  into  vibration  when  a 
sound  shakes  the  drum  of  the  ear.” 

Jack’s  mother  opehed  her  eyes  to  their  widest 
extent. 

“Three  thousand  strings!  and  a chemical 
laboratory  in  my  stomach ; a stove  in  my  lungs ; 
a force-pump  in  my  heart ; all  my  atoms  mov- 
ing and  expanding  when  I get  warm,  and  that 
is  twenty  times  a day ! Why  I feel  more  like  a 
jelly  than  a woman— just  to  think  of  it ! though 
I don’t  believe  it.  You  went  a little  too  far 
when  you  set  me  at  disturbing  the  earth’s  cen- 
tre of  gravity ! But  I do  believe  you  could  tell 
a history  about  any  thing.  Couldn’t  you  now  ? 
Here  are  my  scissors.  Can  you  say  any  thing 
about  them  ?” 

“There  is  a tragedy  in  every  such  pair  of 
scissors,”  answered  Jack,  instantly.  “ To  give 
those  scissors  that  half-round  shape  hundreds 
of  men  are  laying  down  their  lives  every  year.” 

“ WThat  do  you  mean  ?” 

“Just  this.  To  grind  scissors  like  that,  or 
razors,  or  steel  forks,  they  must  be  ground  on 
a dry  grindstone,  hung  in  a frame  on  which  the 
grinder  sits.  As  he  holds  the  steel  and  the  stone 
turns,  his  mouth  and  nose  are  filled  with . the 
dust  of  stone  and  steel,  and  his  eyes  with  the 
sparks.  His  lungs  are  filled  with  the  stone  and 
steel  dust,  by  which  they  are  constantly  irritated, 
till  after  death  the  lung  looks  as  if  it  had  been 
dipped  in  ink ; and  these  men  live,  on  the  av- 
erage— fork-grinders,  twenty-nine  years;  ra- 
zors, thirty -one  years;  scissors,  thirty -two 
years,  and  so  on.  The  more  water  used  on 
the  stone  the  longer  the  life.  ” 

“Dear  me!”  murmured  Jack’s  mother,  as- 
tonished and  sympathizing. 

“ There  is  more  tragedy  in  the  box  of  lucifer 
matches,”  pursued  Jack,  pointing  toward  them. 
“They  are  dipped  in  phosphorus,  and  the  dip- 
per, who  inhales  it,  is  apt  to  acquire  a disease  of 
the  jaw,  in  which  finally  the  bone  dies  and  comes 
away ; while  the  silverer  of  our  looking-glasses 
is  equally  unfortunate.  Sooner  or  later  his  sys- 
tem is  filled  with  the  poison  of  the  mercury. 
He  loses  all  control  over  his  muscles,  his  teeth 
drop,  out,  he  grows  brown  and  shriveled — ” 

“Dear  me!”  interrupted  his  mother,  more 
energetically  than  before.  “I  am  sure  I will 
never  buy  another  glass  I At  least  I would  not, 


only  what  would  be  the  use  ? Somebody  else 
would,  you  know ! I am  glad  we  have  no  such 
horrid  things  near  home.” 

“We  have  some  horrid  things  near  home,” 
answered  Jack,  fixing  his  eyes  on  a package 
which  she  took  out  for  a moment  from  the  closet, 
and  which  sent  out  a familiar  aromatic  odor. 

“ What  do  you  mean  by  that,  and  by  looking 
at  the  coffee  so  ? It  has  chiccory  in  it,  we  all 
know ; but  there  is  nothing  bad  about  that.” 

“ Nothing  bad ! Do  you  know  what  chiccory 
is  made  of?  Here  is  a list  of  articles — and 
a very  pretty  list  it  is : Roasted  wheat,  ground 
acorns,  finely  sifted  coal  ashes,  red  earth,  baked 
horses’  and  bullocks’  livers,  mahogany  and  wal- 
nut saw-dust,  ground  horse-leathers.” 

“Jack,  if  you  are  not  telling  me  the  truth — ” 
said  his  mother,  turning  pale  and  tossing  the 
package  of  “pure  ground  coffee”  on  one  side 
with  a look  of  horror. 

“I  have  every  reason  to  believe  what  I say 
is  true,”  returned  Jack,  earnestly;  “and  the 
case  of  chiccory  is  no  w’orse  than  that  of  tea. 

In  green  tea  there  is  Prussian  blue,  old  tea 
leaves,  leaves  of  trees  dried,  and  copperas.  In 
black  tea,  gum,  black-lead,  used  tea  leaves,  etc., 
etc.  In  sugar1—” 

“ Now,  Jack,  you  do  not  mean  that  you  are 
going  to  say  a word  about  the  sugar  ?” 

“Iam  going  to  say  that  brown  sugar  swarms 
with  the  sugar  insect,  and  is  helped  with  wheat 
flour;  and  loaf-sugar  is  sometimes  prepared  with 
sulphuric  acid,  old  paper,  and  rags.  That  is  all.  ” 

“All!” 

“And  I do  not  know  that  it  is  worse  than 
red  pepper,  which  is  adulterated  with  brick- 
dust,  salt,  deal  saw-dust,  red-lead,  and  other 
agreeable  compounds.” 

“ Who  found  it  out  ?*’  demanded  his  mother, 
suddenly. 

“The  microscope.” 

“More  of  your  modern  science!  It  strikes 
me  people  were  more  comfortable  when  they 
knew  a little  less.” 

“ Why,  mother,  that  is — ” % 

“See  here,  Jack,”  she  interrupted,  peremp- 
torily ; “ not  another  word.  I shall  never  be 
the  woman  I was.  I have  found  out  that  I am 
a stove,  and  want  oxygen  to  burn.  Now  how 
much  draught  shall  I get  in  the  meeting-house, 
and  in  the  neighbors*  parlors,  shut  up  tight  and 
dark ! And  ho\v  can  I attend  to  the  sermon,  and 
make  neighborly  calls,  w hen  I shall  all  the  time 
be  worrying  about  my  draught  ? And  my  Mag- 
gie is  a stove  too ! Where  is  her  draught  when 
she  is  at  school  ? About  as  much  she  will  get 
as  a stove  set  to  draw-  with  fifty  others  in  one 
little  chimney.  There  is  the  albumen  too,  and 
the  starch,  and  the  oils!  How  are  we  to  get 
the  juices  of  plants  and  animals  if  we  have 
meat  cooked  as  hard  os  leather,  and  vegetables 
kept  on  a furious  boil  till  they  are  hard?  And 
that  is  what  we  get  in  the  most  of  houses. 

Why  just  think  of  your  Aunt  Etheridge ! I 
used  to  go  there,  and  think  what  hot,  dark 
rooms ! What  cross,  thin,  flabby  women,  sit- 
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ting  around  that  hot  stove ! Bat  now  when  I 
go  there  I shall  be  weighing  in  my  mind  how 
many  pounds  of  poison  they  are  taking  in  to 
burn  and  send  all  over  their  bodies ; thinking 
how  their  fires  must  smoulder  and  burn  low 
and  blue ; stifling  for  a draught ; aching  to  pull 
up  the  curtains ; making  myself  regularly  nerv- 
ous with  wondering  how  their  chemistry  is  to 
be  done.” 

“Nonsense,  mother,”  said  Jack. 

“ No,  it  is  not  nonsense,”  insisted  the  ag- 
grieved lady.  “I  shall  never  look  at  that 
clock  that  I shall  not  think  how  I am  obliged 
to  do  all  my  own  time-keeping  for  the  rest  of 
my  life.  Building  a fire  too ! It  used  to  be 
as  easy  as  winking ; but  to  rub  a match  till  its 
atoms  are  in  such  violent  motion  that — ” 

Here  Jack  burst  into  a fit  of  laughter  that 
drowned  the  rest  of  his  mother’s  sentence.  She 
stood  regarding  him  in  sorrow  and  wrath. 

“For  tea,  and  sugar,  and  pepper,  my  com- 
fort in  them  is  gone,v  she  said,  solemnly ; “ and 
for  the  sewing  society,  I dread  it ; I shall  not 
be  able  to  hear  a word  for  thinking  of  the  hor- 
rid look  of  the  air  over  their  heads,  when  they 
all  talk  together.  And  I am  not  surprised  that 
a little  knowledge  is  a dangerous  thing ! Din- 
ner is  ready.  What  a mercy  they  have  not 
found  out  how  to  adulterate  roast  lamb !” 

— ; • " 

, THE  DRY  TORTUGAS. 

L— THE  KEYS  AND  THE  FORT. 

ALONG  the  twenty-fourth  parallel  of  north 
latitude,  near^to  the  tropical  line,  and  ex- 
tending westward  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  about 
one  hundred  miles  from  the  southern  extremity 
of  Florida,  are  numerous  mound-like  ridges  of 
white  sand,  that  have,  through  influence  of  tide 
and  wind,  been  dumped  above  the  waters  of  the 
Gulf  from  that  vast  bed  of  del>ris  known  as  the 
Florida  Reef.  On  the  extreme  western  por- 
tion of  the  reef  is  the  group  anciently  called, 
and  Spanishly,  Tortugas ; familiarly  denomin- 
ate^ Tugases  by  the  wreckers,  and  latterly 
known  to  the  w-orld  as  “ The  Dry  Tortugas.” 

These  islands  derive  their  appellative,  “ Key,” 
through  several  corruptions  from  the  Spanish 
Cayo,  an  “islet,”  and  the  specific  title  Tortuga 
— “tortoise” — from  the  huge  sea  turtles  that 
yet  frequent  them.  “Dry”  they  were  called 
in  contradistinction  to  the  vast  tract  of  wet  reef 
which  at  low-water  nearly  reaches  the  surface. 

If  you  were  to  approach  the  Dry  Tortugas, 
bound  in  from  the  north,  the  “Keys”  of  the 
Florida  Reef  would  be  in  sight  on  your  right, 
or  starboard  quarter ; the  pale,  whitish  blue  of 
the  sea  reveals  the  coral  bottom  of  the  reef 
which  you  are  just  clearing  to  avoid  the  current 
of  the  Gulf  Stream,  whose  deep  blue  waters  are 
on  the  opposite  side.  On  the  western  horizon 
a solitary  tower  rises  into  elegant  proportion, 
looking  more  like  a monument  than  the  usual 
form  of  a light-house,  so  much  of  architectural 
beauty  it  has ; and  this  is  Loggerhead  Light. 
Soon  the  lesser  tower  of  Garden  Key  Light  and 


the  battlements  and  bastion  towers  of  Fort  Jef- 
ferson appear.  How  much  this  all  looks  like 
some  fairy  scene,  some  floating  castle  1 and 
then,  if  it  is  evening,  and  the  sun  has  just  gone 
down,  what  a glorious  picture  you  have!  a 
tropical  sunset ; radiant  with  grandeur  over  the 
whole  arch  of  the  heavens ; effulgent  with  all 
the  glory  of  color;  a fitting  back-ground  for 
the  noble  art-forms  of  this  great  fortress  in  the 
sea. 

Little  white  islands  crowned  with  mangrove 
and  cedars  now  appear  surrounding,  ring-like, 
the  central  harbor.  Between  these  islets  a belt 
of  shoals  or  reef,  whereon  the  surf  breaks  vio- 
lently, presents  at  three  different  points  open- 
ings to  the  narrow,  winding  channels  which 
lead  to  the  impregnable  structure  within. 

While  we  are  waiting  the  ceremonies  of  the 
officer  who  must  visit  the  vessel  before  she  is 
allowed  to  enter,  we  will  add  a word  of  histoiy. 

In  1819  the  King  of  Spain  sold  Florida  to 
the  United  States  for  five  millions  of  dollars. 
After  a time  pur  Government  considered  that 
the  Tortugas  should  be  fortified,  that  such  a 
strong-hold  should  not  be  left  for  other  nations 
to  occupy  in  time  of  war.  So,  about  the  year 
1847,  Fort  Jefferson  was  commenced  on  Gar- 
den Key,  an  island  of  thirteen  acres,  standing 
centrally  in  the  group,  and  surrounded  by  a 
deep  channel  or  harbor.  Here  was  an  old- 
fashioned  light-house;  and  here,  sixty  miles 
from  human  habitation,  lived  the  keeper;  his 
home  a Swiss-like  structure  with  a broad  ve- 
randa, before  which  stood  twQt  old  cocoa-nut 
palms,  whose  wonderfully  large  leaves  gave 
grateful  shade,  and  whose  fruit  furnished  cool, 
delicious  beverage  and  meat.  This  old  cot- 
tage, which  was  lately  removed,  is  made  the 
scene  of  one  of  Cooper’s  novels — “Jack  Tier.” 

Relics  of  the  Buccaneers  are  occasionally 
found  upon  the  reef ; long  guns  of  iron  and 
brass,  one  of  which  is  preserved  at  Fort  Jeffer- 
son. The  Keys  of  Florida  and  the  neighbor- 
ing West  India  Islands  were  long  the  resort  of 
freeboetere.  French,  English,  and  Dutch  were 
among  them ; and  it  is  said  that  they  were  held 
together  by  all  the  force  of  martial  law.  It  is 
not  many  years  since  the  remnant  of  this  pirat- 
ical band  were  hunted  away  by  the  vessels  of 
our  West  India  squadron.  Spanish  coin  has 
been  found  on  the  Keys.  Captain  Benner, 
the  light-keeper  at  Tortugas,  recovered  some- 
thing over  a thousand  dollars  of  silver  money 
at  East  Key. 

Once  in  the  central  harbor  of  Tortugas  it  is 
easy  to  see  why  it  will  be  a work  of  extraordi- 
nary strength,  and  consequently  one  of  great 
importance  to  the  country.  Fort  Jefferson,  the 
citadel,  will  be  surrounded  by  a continuous  line 
of  fortifications  and  heavy  batteries,  covering 
an  area  of  eight  dr  nine  miles  in  diameter; 
guarding  closely  the  three  narrow  and  extreme- 
ly labyrinthian  channels  of  approach. 

Fort  Jefferson  is  an  imposing  structure.  As 
we  see  it  from  the  harbor  two  long  faces  or 
“curtains”  are  visible,  each  pierced  and  ar- 
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ranged,  including  the  huge  bastions,  for  one 
hundred  and  thirty-two  heavy  guns — the  whole 
work  mounting  near  five  hundred.  The  walls 
rise  from  the  very  sea,  and  are  only  protected 
from  it  by  a low  wall  which  incloses  a moat  six- 
ty feet  in  width.  A heavy  cornice  or  castellat- 
ed battlement  gives  a noble  and  picturesque 
feature ; and  at  each  bastion  the  round  towers 
furnish  fine  stairways  of  granite,  and  are  sur- 
mounted with  pointed  roofs,  which,  with  the 
modern  traverse  magazines  on  the  top  of  the 
parapet,  some  sixty  feet  from  the  base,  give 
more  the  effect  of  the  ancient  castle  than  is 
seen  in  other  works  of  this  country.  The  sally- 
port is  the  only  entrance ; and  here  is  a draw- 
bridge and  heavy  gates,  over  which  are  cells 
where  the  conspirators  are  incarcerated. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  military  prison 
here  it  has  been  necessary  to  maintain  a heavy 
guard.  At  present  the  garrison  consists  of  four 
companies  of  the  Fifth  United  States  Artillery. 

On  entering  the  fort  the  stranger  is  surprised 
to  see  a pleasant  parade-ground  of  fine  Bermu- 
da grass — the  choicest  of  all  lawn,  grasses — and 
large  groups  of  evergreen  mangroves  and  but- 
tonwoods. Towering  above  all  are  the  elegant 
plumes  of  the  cocoa  palm.  A neat  walk  leads 
to  the  officers*  quarters  through  an  arching  group 
of  mangroves,  flanked  by  long  rows  of  ordnance 
material.  And  as  we  approach  head-quarters 
a beautiful  group  of  mangroves  is  seen,  furnished 
with  shady  seat9  and  lounging  places,  where  the 
ever  acceptable  hammock  swings  invitingly. 

The  building  for  officers*  quarters  is,  proba- 
bly, one  of  the  finest  in  the  army.  A three- 
• story  brick  block,  four  hundred  feet  in  length, 
having  large,  handsomely-finished  rooms  and 
verandas.  The  soldiers’  barracks  opposite  are 
similar,  and  of  the  same  dimensions,  and  are 
the  finest  in  the  country.  The  hospital,  chap- 
el, commandant’s  quarters,  and  the  various 
store-houses,  are  planned  on  the  same  scale  of 
liberality  for  comfort  and  elegance. 

Across  the  parade  is  a cottage,  vine-dad  and 
cozy.  Some  one  has  facetiously  called  it  “Bof- 
fin’s Bower.”  Take  possession  of  the  hammock 
which  hangs  under  the  veranda,  and  while  en- 
joying the  luxury  of  a swing,  see  what  it  is  to 
live  out  of  door.  Here  in  the  cold  month  of 
November  or  December,  or  any  time  in  the 
year,  is  the  same  display  of  rich  foliage  and 
flowers.  The  veranda,  hand-rail,  pillars,  and 
all  festooned  and  draped  with  jasmines,  Thun- 
bergias,  morning  -glories,  and  cypress  vines. 
Dick,  the  canary,  jubilant  with  song,  has  also 
a home  in  the  Bower. 

It  is  very  curious  the  way  some  of  these  plants 
act  that  we  have  known  in  the  cold  North : they 
shoot  up  from  the  seed  joyously,  and  grow  jol- 
lily;  they  revel  in  the  sunshine  and  shower; 
they  yield  graciously  their  nectar  to  the  South- 
ern butterflies  and  humming-birds,  and  smile 
all  over  with  charming  efflorescence  until  fall ; 
and  then  some  of  them  appear  to  be  nonplused. 
They  look  as  if  they  wanted  to  say,  “What 
shall  we  do  next — go  on  ?'* 


They  do  go  on,  reassured  by  the  continued 
genial  warmth.  Thunbergia  has  covered  itself 
with  glory,  and  now  over  a year  old,  is  a per- 
fect galaxy  of  white  stars.  The  four-o’clocks 
are  quite  like  shrubs,  and  no  evening  sun  fails 
to  receive  a gentle  courtesy  from  these  many- 
colored  marvels. 

The  Dry  Tortugas  is  not  a perfect  desert ; 
most  plants  and  tropical  trees  will  flourish  here. 
Here,  at  the  end  of  the  veranda,  is  a group  of 
splendid  bananas,  and  they  have  borne  most 
delicious  fruit ; and  their  leaves  are  very  grand 
and  beautiful.  These  bananas  are  nearly  ready 
to  bear.  When  they  get  to  be  about  fifteen  feet 
high  they  are  ready  to  fruit ; and  that  takes  only 
one  year,  for  this  is  only  an  annual.  As  soon 
as  one  bunch  of  bananas  has  ripened  the  plant 
dies,  and  others  shoot  up  from  the  rpot  to  bear 
the  next  year.  The  stalk  is  not  hard  like  a 
tree,  although  it  is  ten  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
base.  It  is  just  like  the  corn-stalk,  full  of  sweet 
juice,  as  old  Tom  and  Bess,  our  rabbits,  and 
old  Bon,  our  pet  goat,  well  know.  The  blos- 
som is  quite  showy  and  graceful  as  it  hadgs 
drooping  from  the  top,  its  rich  purple  sheath 
contrasting  finely  with  the  rich  green  of  the 
broad,  arching  leaves— leaves  six  feet  in  length 
and  a foot  and  a half  in  width. 

On  the  brick  wall  of  the  house,  climbing 
nearly  to  the  top,  is  the  night-blooming  cereus 
— long,  triangular  joints  of  green,  which  throw 
out  numerous  thread-like  feelers  that  cling 
closely  to  the  wall.  What  a glorious  show  they 
made  last  summer!  With  their  great  pond- 
lily-like  flowers  opening  their  pure  white  petals 
at  evening,  and  sending  forth  rich  perfume  un- 
til morn.  Here  is  a banyan  or  wild  fig,  much 
like  the  banyan  of  the  East  Indies,  for  it  throws 
down  great  numbers  of  slender  branches  to  the 
ground,  where  they  take  root  and  support  the 
horizontal  limbs.  On  the  fence  grows  one  of 
the  curious  “ air  plants”— orchids.  This  speci- 
men we  found  growing  upon  the  dead  limb  of 
a tree  at  old  Fort  Dallas,  on  the  Miami  River, 
in  Southern  Florida,  near  the  Everglades.  It 
is  a singularly  beautiful  object,  having  long 
spikes  or  heads,  like  wheat,  that  are  richly  col- 
ored, scarlet  and  blue  with  yellow  anthers.  The 
plant  resembles  the  pine-apple.  Gum-trees, 
castor-oil  plants,  date  palms,  and  the  curious, 
palm-like  tapioca  plant  arc  here. 

Those  large  clumps  of  maritime  lilies  are 
perfectly  at  home  in  the  salt  sand-soil,  and 
give  confidence  to  the  tedder  gladiolus,  and 
crocns,  and  dyeletras;  for,  bless  you,  if  those 
timid  bulbs  that  have  just  come  from  the  cold 
North  should  find  out  how  near  they  lie  to  old 
Ocean ! Don’t  speak  of  it ; but  thrust  your 
walking-stick  half  its  length  into  their  bed  and 
you  come  to  salt-water — the  sea ! Some  old- 
fashioned  roots,  coffimd  in  soil  from  a nice 
Northern  garden  we  wot  of,  and  some  old-fash- 
ioned flowering  annuals,  have  been  cheering  us 
all  winter  with  their  bright  faces.  Marigolds, 
larkspurs,  and  hollyhocks  are  among  them.  The 
great  vine  which  covers  much  of  the  cottage — 
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an  Ipomoea — is  a native  here,  and  is  sumamed 
Bona  Nox,  or  good-night,  because  it  bloom9 
about  bedtime.  This  is  a wonderful  vine; 
every  night  during  the  past  year  hundreds  of 
large  salver-shaped  white  trumpets  bloom  out, 
and  remain  open  until  sunrise,  reflecting  the 
quaint  music  of  the  midnight  sphinx  in  concert 
with  the  great  ophicleides  of  the  night-bloom- 
ing cactus. 

Outside  the  fort  is  an  old,  abandoned  build- 
ing which  once  bore  the  name  of  Hospital,  but 
latterly  it  was  more  like  a curiosity  shop.  One 
apartment  the  surgeon  held  as  private— 

“And  in  this  room  a tortoise  hung, 

An  alligator  stuffed,  and  other  sldns 

Of  ill-shaped  fishes ; and  about  his  shelves 

A beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes. 

Green  earthen  pots,  bladders,  and  musty  seeds.'* 

And,  no  joke,  “periwinkles  and  pickled  snakes.” 
An  old  and  valued  janitor  was  here  attendant — 
of  Scottish  make — with  a beaming,  ruddy  face, 
and  teeth  that  threatened  to  push  through  bodi- 
ly at  every  word.  Kind,  generous  Busby ! here 
he  was  happy ; though  his  hammock  which  now 
held  his  rheumatic  limbs  was  often  and  long  on 
the  briny  deep.  Busby  was  here  the  presiding 
spirit.  Two  Charleys  make  up  a trio  whose 
source  of  pleasure  was  centred  here,  and  whose 
company  we  may  wish  on  various  occasions  in 
excusions  over  the  coral  reefs. 

“Fat  Charley”  was  a prisoner;  a good-na- 
tured, ingenious  fellow,  invaluable  as  a boat- 
man, and  a daring  diver.*  He  was  one  of  the 
unfortunate  ones  who  were  put  in  confinement, 
as  they  say,  “for  just  missing  a roll-call.” 
Charley  thought  it  rather  hard  that  he  should 
be  treated  so  for  “merely  obeying  orders;”  for 
he,  as  he  said,  was  ordered  by  his  Colonel  at 
Bull  Run  to  retreat.  So  he  retreated  to  Ver- 
mont, and,  finding  that  the  regiment  had  not 
followed,  waited  for  further  orders. 

“Young  Charley”  was  an  excellent  diver 
too.  And  with  Fat  Charley  and  Busby  and 
the  boat — the  Rosetta  / — little  else  was  needed 
for  a lively  time  on  the  ooral  reefs.  Quaint 
old  balconies  and  verandas  were  on  the  old 
hospital,  and  away  np  in  the  peak  or  gable 
end  was  Busby’s  balcony  look-out.  Here,  as 
he  said,  he  took  “ dead  loads  of  comfort.”  He 
kept  an  old,  dilapidated  spy-glass  up  there  that 
had  been  made  of  two  others  still  older,  that 
you  couldn’t  possibly  see  any  thing  with;  and 
this  was  an  abundance  of  satisfaction  to  him. 
Right  on  the  peak  over  the  balcony  was  a neat 
vane,  and  the  letters  indicating  points  of  com- 
pass ; this  one  of  the  prisoners  made  for  him, 
and,  as  he  had  carefully  set  it  by  a ship’s  com- 
pass, here  was  satisfaction  again  to  know  pre- 
cisely where  the  wind  was. 

The  Rosetta  was  built  in  Boston,  so  we  think 
she  was  better  for  that ; *tnd  she  was  so  import- 
ant in  the  service  of  reef-hunting,  and  as  we 
thought  so  beautiful,  we  can’t  refrain  from  in- 
troducing her  here.  She  was  “lap-streak” 
gig-built,  and  seventeen  feet  long.  We  had  a 
fancy  to  have  her  painted  completely  on  the 


outside  with  vermilion,  and  on  the  inside  with 
white,  and  she  was  a gay  object  on  the  bine  sea 
in  the  bright  sunshine.  After  a while  we  paint- 
ed pure  white.  She  had  a deck  forward  which 
came  aft  about  five  feet,  and  a deck  aft  about 
two  feet  in  length,  with  a copper  traveler  across 
it  at  the  stern.  The  gratings  and  tiller  were  of 
mahogany,  and  the  stern-sheets  were  trimmed 
with  the  same.  Her  name  was  on  the  stern  in 
copper  block-letters.  Side-boards  on  the  gunwale 
aft  were  decorated  with  marine  views.  On  the 
bulk-head  was  a medallion  of  curly-head  Ro- 
setta. Each  side  fore  and  aft  was  boxed  in 
flush  with  the  gunwale  and  decks,  and  just 
wide  enough  to  inclose  a five4nch  air-tight  cyl- 
inder. This  was  sufficient  to  make  her  so 
much  of  a life-boat  that  she  would  not  sink 
when  she  was  full  of  water  and  five  persons  in 
her.  She  was  schooner-rigged,  with  “sprit- 
sail,”  the  foresail  being  the  largest.  The  fore- 
mast had  a neat  copper  vane  and  a “ fly”  of 
red  bunting.  With  a good  anchor,  painter, 
sculls,  grains  or  harpoon,  and  the  indispensable 
“ monkey”  or  water-cooler,  the  Rosetta  was  in 
good  sailing  condition.  She  was  A 1,  not 
cranky,  had  good  bearings,  carried  none  but  live 
ballast,  and  running  before  the  wind  free  could 
distance  any  thing  of  her  size,  or,  as  Busby 
used  to  say,  could  “ tak*  the  consait  out  o’  ony 
yer  croft.” 

Fat  Charley  was  splendid  ballast,  for  he 
weighed  over  two  hundred  pounds.  Busby  al- 
ways sat  forward,  amidships,  and  looked  after 
the  fore-sheets.  When  Fat  Charley  was  along 
he  had  to  sit  aft  and  assist  Young  Charley,  who 
always  had  the  helm.  There  was  not  much 
room  to  spare  when  the  main  boom  passed  over 
Fat  Charley’s  back.  One  day  as  the  Rosetta 
was  running  into  the  harbor  before  the  Vind 
she  suddenly  jibed,  and  Fat  Charley  went  over 
backward  into  the  channel,  and  the  Rosetta 
went  over  on  her  beam-ends  and  filled ; but 
that  was  no  matter,  as  Fat  Charley  could  swim 
like  a duck,  and  the  Rosetta  would  sail  if  she 
was  full  of  water. 

U.— SHARK-FISHINGL 

Among  the  amusements  of  the  reef  shark- 
fishing is  prominent.  Charley  conceived  the 
pleasant  notion  of  making  a grand  aquarium 
of  the  moat  around  the  fort.  Great  turtles 
were  kept  there,  why  not  sharks.  Several 
sharks  were  caught,  but  the  soldiers  were  so 
eager  to  help  that  the  creature  was  soon  wor- 
ried to  death.  The  Rosetta  being  too  light,  our 
trio  decided  to  apply  to  the  Engineer  Depart- 
ment for  one  of  their  large  flat-boats,  that  are 
like  pontoons.  Charley  wanted  the  fun  of  fish- 
ing without  unnecessary  interference.  Busby 
was  too  nervous,  so  Fat  Charley  went  along  to 
row.  Large  “man-eater”  sharks  are  very 
common  in  the  channels  during  the  warmer 
months,  and  are  particularly  attracted  by  the 
blood  and  offal  thrown  from  the  slaughter-house 
on  the  Key  opposite  the  fort. 

So  some  blood  was  procured  from  the  butch- 
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er,  and  some  ox  feet  for  bait,  and  with  hook, 
chain,  ropes,  knife,  a dipper  to  throw  water  on 
the  rope  in  case  of  too  much  friction,  and  a 
hatchet  to  cut  it  if  necessary,  they  started  off 
toward  the  Northwest  Channel.  Busby  and 
the  Doctor  went  up  into  the  Ijalcony  look-out 
to  watch.  Busby  rubbed  the  useless  glasses  of 
his  telescope  with  his  sleeve,  and  announced 
that  all  was  right  so  far.  After  looking  for 
some  time  steadily  into  the  instrument  Busby 
looked  over  the  top  of  it  and  said : 

“I  believe  they  are  at  it,  Sir.” 

“I  think  so  too,” says  the  Doctor. 

Suddenly  Busby  says,  almost  losing  his  breath, 
44  D’ye  mind,  Charley’s  lettin*  out,”  and  down 
he  trotted  to  the  beach,  as  if  he  could  render 
more  assistance  by  being  twenty  feet  nearer. 

There  was  evidently  more  of  a* struggle,  both 
on  Charley’s  part  in  holding  in,  and  with  Fat 
Charley  in  keeping  the  boat  in  trim,  than  they 
had  expected.  * 

44  He's  running  wi*  ’em,  by  jingo,”  says  Bus- 
by, hopping  up  and  down,  and  foaming  at  the 
mouth.  44That  boy  *11  be  the  death  o’  me 
fr’nent.” 

They  are  going  off  seaward,  but  they  will 
surely  cut  the  rope  before  they  get  too  far ; the 
boat  is  flat,  and  has  good  beam  ; so  there  is  not 
much  danger  of  upsetting.  Still  on,  toward 
Loggerhead  Light,  the  water  foaming  at  the 
bows,  Charley  and  the  Fat  One  standing  like 
statues. 

44  Will  the  boy  na’er  gi’  in  ?”  exclaimed  Bus- 
bv,  in  terror.  44 Cut!  cut!  Why  dinna  ye 
cut?” 

44 1 think  he  has  cut  at  last,”  says  the  Doc- 
tor. 

“True,  true,”  says  the  old  man,  as  with  a 
sigh  of  relief  he  brushed  the  44  plaguy  cobwebs” 
from  his  eyes. 

The  truth  was  they  had  hooked  a perfect 
monster — I am  afraid  to  say  how  large.  The 
fellow  had  turned  off  and  run  out  the  length  of 
the  line  before  Charley  could  get  any  “slack” 
on  him.  So  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  let 
him  run,  or  cut  the  line.  A sudden  jerk  when 
the  line  was  not  quite  taut  snapped  it,  and  the 
sport  was  over  for  that  day. 

But  they  were  not  to  be  cheated  out  of  their 
sport,  or  df  getting  a pet  for  the  big  aquarium. 
Next  day  they  hooked  a fellow  in  the  inner 
channel ; and  this  time  Charley  had  him  up  to 
short  commons  in  quick  time,  with  a bit  of  cold 
steel  in  his  jaw,  and  a three-foot  halter  of  chain. 
This  brought  him  up  partly  out  of  water,  with 
his  nose  nearly  to  the  stern  of  the  boat.  With 
a couple  of  soldiers  the  Doctor  took  a boat  and 
went  to  the  rescue.  Charley  called  out  proud- 
ly: 44 We’ve  got  him;  but  we  don’t  want  any 
help,  except  the  men  to  spell  Fat  Charley  at 
the  oars.” 

Charley  consented  to  let  his  father  get  in 
upon  the  promise  that  he  should  be  left  in  full 
charge.  A good  deal  of  rope  had  been  let  out, 
for  the  shark  ran  at  first ; but  fortunately  he 
was  brought  up  again,  and  Charley  had  him 


just  where  he  could  prevent  his  exerting  his 
full  strength.  It  was  a fearful  picture:  that 
big  mouth,  partly  open,  showing  row  upon  row 
of  ugly  saw  teeth,  one  eye  canted  up  viciously. 
There  seemed  to  be  great  danger  of  the  huge 
fellow  springing  ahead  far  enough  to  catch 
Charley’s  hand,  which  was  not  more  than  two 
feet  from  the  mouth.  But  I suppose  there  was 
less  danger  in  holdfng  him  thus  closely  than 
otherwise,  for  he  could  not  have  so  much  play. 

It  was  more  of  a job  than  you  would  think  to 
tow  the  monster  in ; for  he  jerked  back  and 
forth,  and  kept  the  boat  from  going  ahead. 

The  soldiers  gathered  around  on  the  moat 
wall,  and  on  a temporary  wooden  bridge  that 
the  boat  had  to  go  under.  An  accident  oc- 
curred here  which  came  near  putting  an  end  to 
life  as  well  as  sport.  The  bridge,  on  which  so 
many  soldiers  were  standing,  gave  way  just  as 
the  monster  had  passed  under,  and  lots  of  sol- 
diers were  floundering  in  the  water.  Fortu- 
nately no  one  was  hurt. 

Preparations  were  then  made  to  hoist  the 
shark  into  his  aquarium.  Long  planks  were 
placed  on  the  wall  to  form  an  inclined  plane 
down  into  the  water.  It  was  easy  to  pull  him 
through  the  water,  but  when  he  came  out  then 
he  was  a dead  weight.  Large  ropes  were 
looped  over  him  in  several  places;  and  when 
all  was  ready,  as  many  soldiers  as  could  stand 
around  him  hauled  upon  the  ropes  until  he  was 
near  the  edge  of  the  moat.  The  great  steel 
hook  was  then  adroitly  cut  from  his  lip ; and 
Mr.  Shark,  tossing  his  left  eye  savagely  at 
Charley,  and  shaking  his  great  sickle-shaped 
tail  in  token  of  disgust,  tumbled  in,  much  to 
the  gratification  of  the  crowd,  who  shouted  vo- 
ciferously. Away  he  went  like  a dart  to  the 
other  end  of  the  moat,  and  then  back  again, 
now  making  the  water  boil  with  threshing,  and 
now  stirring  the  mud  angrily  with  his  snout. 

As  near  as  we  could  judge  by  rough  meas- 
urement this  shark  was  ten  feet  in  length.  His 
teeth  were  serrated,  Qr  cut  like  a saw — a char- 
acteristic of  this  genus,  Carcharias — or  44  Man- 
Eaters,”  as  they  are  sometimes  called.  His 
mouth  when  open  measured  twenty  inches 
across.  Some  sharks  are  found  in  Northern 
waters  that  are  longer  than  this,  but  are  not 
so  bulky,  or  so  big-mouthed  and  savage-look- 
ing. 

A curious  fish,  the  Remora,  was  fonnd  cling- 
ing to  the  side  of  the  shark,  and  was  put  into 
the  aquarium  with  him.  This  fellow  has  a 
sucking-disc  on  tho  top  of  its  head,  which 
holds  him  to  the  side  of  the  larger  fish.  The 
Remora  is  called  44  Pilot-Fish”  erroneously. 

Pliny,  the  ancient  naturalist,  tells  some  ex- 
tremely big  stories  about  this  fish,  attributing 
great  strength  to  it.  It  will,  ho  says,  while 
sucking  upon  the  bottom  of  a vessel  hold  it 
against  the  power  of  several  hundred  men. 

But  such  stories  are  too  absurd  to  repeat. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  wonderful  truth  to 
tell  of  the  creatures  of  the  deep  without  resort- 
ing to  fable.  It  is  a puzzle  why  the  Remorn 
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should  require  such  protection,  as  he  is  a 
comely  and  active  fish. 

The  shark  was  regarded  as  equal  to  several 
sentinels ; for  the  prisoners,  who  were  quarter- 
ed in  the  casemates  above  the  moat,  would 
hardly  dare  to  swim  across.  Sharkey  was 
dubbed  by  the  soldiers  “Provost  Marshal” 
Orders  were  issued  that  be  should  be  protect- 
ed and  fed.  He  was  kejit  without  fowl  for  a 
while  in  view  of  having  a grand  show  at  his 
first  meal.  Sundry  cats  were  to  be  fed  out  to 
him. 

Pat  Charley  procured  a large  cat  and  some 
ox-feet  for  dessert.  Crowds  collected  on  the 
parapet  and  on  the  moat  wall  to  witness  the 
feeding.  It  was  expected  that  a very  novel  and 
exciting,  if  not  impressive,  ceremony  should 
transpire.  The  well-known  disposition  and  pro- 
pensities of  the  incumbent,  his  antecedents,  ev- 
ery thing,  pointed  to  a reasonable  anticipation  of 
coming  hilarity.  Speculations  were  indulged 
in  with  reference  to  his  manner  of  eating. 
Would  he  turn  on  his  side  or  back,  or  would 
he  dart,  spring  at  his  prey.  No  one  had  any 
definite  notion  in  the  matter,  but  All  were  eager 
to  be  instructed.  At  a given  signal  Fat  Charley 
came  forward  to  the  edge  of  the  parapet,  some 
fifty  feet  above  the  moat,  and  depositing  his  ox- 
feet  dessert,  produced  the  heavier  part  of  the 
meal,  the  meat.  Shark  was  majestically  pass- 
ing from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  moat,  when, 
at  a favorable  moment,  Pussy  was  thrown  from 
the  top  of  the  parapet  directly  before  the  Mar- 
shal’s nose.  It  was  no  go : Marshal  turned  tail 
in  great  fright,  and  would  not  eat  a mouthful. 

Cries  of  “put  him  out,”  “humbug,”  “give 
us  our  money  back,”  and  other  pleasant  appeals 
greeted  Fat  Charley  as  he  went  off  disgusted, 
and  vowing  that  the  fellow  was  “ ungrateful  to 
refuse  a decent  meal.”  The  good-humor  of  the 
crowd  was  restored  in  a moment  after,  when 
Pussy,  who  had  bravely  swum  nearly  the  whole 
length  of  the  moat,  being  quite  near  to  the  Mar- 
shal several  times  as  he  passed  back  and  forth, 
was  seen  making  quick  time  for  an  old  rope  that 
some  prisoners  had  let  down  from  the  cell-win- 
dow above.  Puss  clutched  desperately  the  rope, 
and  with  three  cheers  from  the  crowd,  she  was 
hauled  up  to  find  friends  among  deserters  and 
bounty-jumpers. 

This  shark  lived  in  the  moat  about  two 
months,  and  was  an  object  of  interest  to  many 
visitors.  Like  a caged  lion,  he  constantly 
swayed  back  and  forth  near  the  walls,  his  head 
turned  so  that  one  eye  was  toward  you,  nearly 
out  of  water;  coursing  his  “beat,”  a vigilant, 
sleepless  sentinel,  who  inspired  with  a whole- 
some terror  many  of  the  inmates  of  this  great 
prison. 

IH— THE  CORAL  REEFS. 

A most  singular  and  beautiful  feature  of  the 
waters  of  the  reef  is  seen  at  times  when  the 
whole  ground  is  visible  for  miles  around.  Rich 
shades  of  green  and  purple  mark  distinctly  where 
the  shoal  beds  of  coral  are  separated  from  the 


dark  indigo  of  the  deeper  channels.  Every 
thing  is  mapped  out  as  plainly  as  in  a colored 
drawing.  The  great  heads  of  meandrina  or 
brain  corals,  and  the  sea  fans  and  feathers, 
brown  and  purple,  are  plainly  seen.  Frequent- 
ly some  large  dark  spot,  darker  than  the  rest, 
moves  away,  and  as  it  approaches  you  see 
the  form  of  the  great  Whip  Ray  sauntering 
along,  dipping  his  nose  in  the  mud,  and  sending 
terror  to  the  sardines  and  little  fiy  upon  the 
surface. 

A cursory  or  general  view  of  the  Tortugas 
Reefs  presents  many  interesting  scenes.  We 
will  take  views  from  the  parapet,  from  the 
breakwater,  or  as  we  float  slowly  over  the  reef 
and  channels,  and  on  other  occasions  stop  to 
examine  more  closely  the  curious  forms  of 
animal  and  vegetable  life  that  abound  here. 

Over  certain  dark  spots,  rods  in  extent,  made 
dark  by  millions  of  sardines  and  other  small 
fish,  the  brown  pelican  is  ever  seen.  Patient- 
ly, from  early  morn  until  the  last  ray  of  day- 
light has  passed,  he  fishes  for  his  own  and 
his  family’s  subsistence.  With  his  great  dip- 
net  bill  one  would  think  that  he  might  easily 
and  quickly  gather  a sufficiency;  but  he  is 
blessed  with  a large  appetite  and  little  skill. 
Occasionally  at  mid-day  these  birds  sit  dozing 
on  the  broken  coral  of  the  reef  where  the  water 
is-  shallow ; and  every  stake  or  piece  of  wreck 
is  sure  to  have  an  occupant.  A species  of  gull 
seems  to  depend  for  its  subsistence  on  stealing 
from  the  pelican.  Nearly  every  one  is  accom- 
panied by  one  of  these  gulls  (never  by  two), 
and  immediately  when  Pelican  dives,  if  he 
catches  any  thing — not  without — Gull  settles 
upon  Pelican's  great  round  head  or  neck,  and^ 
snatches  a morsel  from  his  pouch.  Pelican  has 
to  toss  his  fish  and  turn  it  so  as  to  adjust  it 
properly  for  swallowing,  and  Gull  takes  advant- 
age of  his  clumsy  catering  to  help  himself. 
Poor  Pelican  never  seems  to  mind  it ; but  flaps 
his  great  wings  until  he  lias  risen  a few  feet, 
poises  himself  for  an  instant,  and  drops  again 
head  first  with  a heavy  plasl\,  to  hit  or  miss  as 
is  his  wont. 

How  exactly  opposite  is  the  activity  of  the 
little  Tern  that  is  fishing  near  by,  darting  here 
and  there  like  a swallow,  its  long  forked  tail  ar- 
row-like  in  its  passage,  now  suddenly  checked, 
pausing  and  quickly  plunging  half  its  length 
straight  into  the  sea;  and  quickly  up  again, 
nervously  peeping  downward,  chirping  like  a 
sparrow,  the  busiest  little  body  around.  Then 
there  are  the  Laughing  Gulls ; how  they  chat- 
ter and  ha-ha  among  themselves;  they  are 
very  sociable  fellows,  and  are  very  pretty ; the 
Monk’s-head,  and  the  Black-cap,  and  Red-bill ; 
and  then  the  great  Gray  Gull  comes  soaring 
over,  to  see  if  there  is  any  thing  worth  picking 
up.  Lazy  fellow,  and  stupid,  for  he  will  not 
dive  or  hunt.  Away  over  on  the  shoals,  near 
Bush  Key,  are  several  great  White  Herons  or 
Cranes,  that  stand  or  mope  about  and  watch 
for  some  luckless  shell-fish.  In  the  small  man- 
groves near  are  nests  of  the  Pelican,  made  of 
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coarse  sticks,  and,  in  the  season,  adorned  with 
two  chalky,  white  eggs. 

When  the  trade-wind  blows  stiffly  from  the 
eastward  numbers  of  long,  slender,  swallow- 
tail birds — Frigate-birds — hover  over  the  fort, 
and  although  the  wind  may  amount  to  a gale 
these  birds  remain  over  the  same  spot,  swaying 
gently  from  side  to  side,  but  never,  apparently, 
moving  their  wings.  In  moonlight  nights,  and 
in  dark  nights,  as  well  as  in  the  day,  these  birds 
are  seen  in  the  air.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that 
these  birds  are  represented  by  a kite — gravity 
operating  to  prevent  their  going  off  before  the 
wind.  They  tilt  gently  as  on  a pivot,  present- 
ing the  least  surface  to  the  wind,  which  buoys 
them  up,  and  ever  keep  the  body  so  poised 
that  the  tendency  is  to  go  downward  and  for- 
ward. How  else  can  we  explain  this  marvel- 
ous phenomenon  ? This  bird  is  called  among 
the  wreckers  “ Man-o’-War  Hawk its  system- 
atic name  is  Tachypetes  aqtiihts . 

Daring  the  winter  months  the  weather  is 
mpch  like  the  pleasant  dry  days  of  oar  North- 
ern summer.  Little  or  no  rain  falls,  and  the 
charming,  bright,  sonny  weather  is  qnly  inter- 
rupted by  an  occasional  “ norther,”  when  the 
mercury  drops  slowly  down  from  its  usual  point 
at  75°  nearly  to  60°. 

There  are  days  when,  after  weeks  of  steady 
trade-wind  from  the  east,  when  boating  has  been 
indulged  in  joyously,  the  ensign  veers  round 
gradually  to  the  southward,  and  then  droops  in- 
active by  the  staff.  The  quicksilver  has  risen 
to  a point  marked  by  Fahrenheit  85°.  The 
sea  is  like  a lake  of  glass.  No  sound  is  heard 
but  the  light  plash  of  the  ocean  border  as  it 
flaps  upon  the  outer  reef,  or  an  occasional  dash 
of  the  clumsy  pelican.  The  deep  channels  are 
dark  with  their  characteristic  blue,  and  the 
reefs  give  purple  and  lilac  to  the  shoal  water 
above  them.  Zigzag  ripples  are  formed  here 
and  there  behind  the  great  sickle-fin  of  the 
shark,  as  his  huge  form  sculls  slowly  along  just 
under  the  surface.  The  setting  sun  is  en- 
throned in  gorgeous  colors.  Ermined  clouds 
float  in  the  back-ground,  upon  which  are  lighter 
fabrics,  fringed  with  gold  and  gloriously  tinted 
with  purple  and  scarlet.  The  purest  vermilion 
and  lake,  brilliant  and  gem-like,  shine  forth  al- 
most to  scintillation;  and  rays* of  azure  and 
gold  spread  quite  to  the  zenith,  and  lend  re- 
flected coloring  to  the  ascending  cumuli.  The 
Gulf  water  is  lighted  up  <o  exceeding  beauty. 
Around  the  throne  of  the  great  orb  all  is  mov- 
ing, changing,  dissolving  — culminating  in  a 
scene  of  most  exquisite  brilliancy  and  beauty 
as  the  view  closes  behind  the  great  curtain  of 
the  sea.  Serene  and  beautiful  is  all  this,  and 
very  enjoyable  in  this  delightful  climate.  Then, 
at  night — 

“ Twas  a lovely  evening,  lit  to  close 
A lovely  day,  and  brilliant  In  repose"— 

Mars  beams  brilliantly  from  the  east,  and  Ca- 
nopus of  the  south  is  up  in  full  splendor.  The 
Southern  Cross  is  just  visible  above  the  dark 
line  of  waters,  while  the  Great  Dipper  lies  half 


hidden  by  the  northern  horizon.  Nearly  over- 
head, and  streaming  from  the  west,  are  the  curi- 
ous phosphorescent  pencils  of  the  zodiacal  light. 

But  how  quickly,  after  this  day  of  beauties, 
comes  a change.  The  north  wind  has  put  forth 
its  brief  but  earnest  warning.  The  low  banks 
of  clouds  that  so  lately  played  passively  their 
part  in  the  quiet  scene  now  grow  dark,  and 
crowd  the  northern  horizon ; rapidly  they  lift, 
and  the  dark  shadows  and  ripples  on  the  water 
usher  the  howling  blast.  The  Gulf,  lately  so 
placid,  is  lifted  into  white-caps,  and  a white 
belt  of  foam  rises  upon  the  borders  of  the  reef 
where  the  sea  rolls  in  tumultuously.  This  is 
the  usual  course  of  a “ norther.  ” In  three  days, 
without  a drop  of  rain,  and  frequently  with  a 
clear  sky,  it  is  expended,  and  the  steady  trade- 
wind  assumes  its  sway. 

During  these  calm  days,  when  the  water  is 
still,  objects  can  be  seen  at  great  depth ; and 
at  such  times  every  thing  turns  out  for  a sun- 
ning. The  sea  then  shows  forth  its  best.  It 
is  pleasant  to  float  leisurely  with  the  tide  and 
lounge  over  the  gunwale  of  the  boat  as  she  pass- 
es over  the  coral  hills  and  groves.  Myriads  of 
jelly-fishes  float  or  paddle  with  their  iridescent 
oars ; richly -colored  fishes  dart  away;  and 
the  Barracuda  and  flying-fish  shoot  out  from 
near  the  bows.  The  great  nurse-shark  is  fre- 
quently encountered  in  droves  like  hogs,  and 
they  are  in  such  shallow  water  and  so  numer- 
ous that  the  boat  nearly  runs  over  them,  stir- 
ring the  mud  from  the  bottom.  They  are  eight 
or  nine  feet  in  length,  but  have  very  small 
mouths,  and  are  consequently  harmless,  feeding 
on  the  shell-fish  of  the  muddy  shoals. 

How  different  all  this  land,  reef,  and  shoals 
is  from  our  own  hills  and  valleys.  Unlike  the 
rocky  coast  of  the  North  with  its  sandy  beach- 
es, or  the  alluvial  lands  of  other  parts  of  the 
country.  All  this  great  reef,  as  it  is  called, 
and  the  islands  or  keys,  have  been  piled  up 
here  in  the  deep  Gulf  by  a great  variety  of  sea 
creatures.  Some  o(  these  sea  creatures  are 
flower-like  animals  that  live  in  lime-tubes,  which 
are  joined  together  in  colonies,  and  form  great 
bunches,  and  rock -like,  boulder -like  masses. 
And  these  masses  of  tubes  are  the  skeletons  or 
shells  of  the  flower-shaped  animals,  which  they 
are  attached  to  just  as  a clam  is  attached  to  its 
shell.  The  beautiful  white  branches  and  leaf- 
like forms,  and  feather  and  fan  shaped  objects, 
are  the  dried  skeletons  or  shells  of  these  little 
creatures  that  agree  so  well  to  build  houses  in 
blocks.  They  don’t  build  as  the  bee  builds  its 
comb,  for  they  are  riot  insects ; but  they  grow 
with  their  shells  around  them,  as  the  little  shell- 
fish develop  into  big  shells,  from  the  soft  eggs 
or  spawn.  You  can’t  get  them  off  their  tubes 
withont  cutting  them,  or  boiling  them,  or  rot- 
ting them,  os  you  would  the  soft  parts  of  a shell- 
fish. 

The  coral  animals  are  very  much  more  sim- 
ple than  the  shell-fish,  for  they  have  not  much 
more  than  a* stomach  and  a few  threads  of 
nerves.  They  even  increase  by  buds,  like 
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plants.  These  buds,  soft  and  pulpy,  attach 
themselves  to  any  object  they  may  touch,  grow 
to  their  full  size  with  the  lime-tube  around 
them ; and  then  you  have  a single  young  coral, 
perfect  in  his  one-room  house,  which  he  fully 
•occupies.  Soon  other  tubes  begin  to  grow  out, 
just  as  city  people  build  houses  against  their 
neighbors’.  So  great  blocks  are  formed,  each 
house  having  one  tenant.  The  coral  people  are 
veiy  exclusive,  and  don’t  admit  any  other  folk 
to  live  with  them  if  they  can  help  it ; although 
they  have  their  struggle  to  keep  away  stragglers 
as  well  as  others.  As  they  grow  and  multiply 
many  forms  are  seen ; many  styles  of  architect- 
ure. Some  are  like  trees,  some  like  shrubs, 
and  some  are  beautiful  hemispheres  that  look 
like  brain,  with  their  curious  winding  openings. 
One  is  like  a kidney,  and  another  is  strangely 
like  the  antlers  of  a stag.  At  one  time,  long, 
long  ago,  none  of  this  coral  reef  was  here.  The 
great  rock-like  masses  of  coral — Astreas — a 
single  house  and  tenant  of  which  is  not  larger 
than  my  pencil,  and  not  nearly  as  long,  have 
grown  upon  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  on  6ome 
elevated,  favorable  spot,  where  the  little,  soft 
young  corals  first  touched  as  they  floated  off 
from  the  parent  stock ; here,  multiplying,  spread- 
ing, until  a great  ledge-like,  solid  mass  is  form- 
ed. 

These  ledges  of  living  coral  then  offer  tempt- 
ing bites  to  grefidy  fishes  and  worms,  and  snug 
retreat  for  many  other  marine  creatures.  The 
Parrot-fish,  which  has  a bill  exactly  like  a par- 
rot, and  is  painted  gaudily  like  them  too,  crush- 
es some  kinds  with  its  bill  to  feed  upon  the 
meat.  Great  bristled  worms — Aphroditaceans 
— that  look  like  monster  hairy  caterpillars,  lie 
coiled  upon  the  branches  of  the  delicate  kinds, 
and  suck  their  tapering  ends.  Boring  shell- 
fish like  the  date-clam,  and  the  various  serpu- 
1®,  penetrate  all  parts  of  these  ledges.  Holothu- 
rians — curious,  cucumber  - like  animals  — feed 
upon  and  crush  them. 

Now,  do  you  see,  it  will  surely  result  that 
these  parts  of  coral  that  have  hod  the  meat 
sucked  out  will  be  brittle  and  will  break  easily, 
and  crumble  down  into  dead  fragments ; then, 
with  the  vast  amount  of  fine  coral  that  is  thrown 
from  the  stomachs  of  the  great  worms  and  Ash- 
es that  feed  thereon,  we  have  a collection  of 
white  mud  and  sand.  Some  parts  of  the  ledge, 
and  after  a time  the  whole,  is  in  this  way  cov- 
ered. When  this  happens  the  little  coral  ten- 
ants die.  Eggs  of  the  coral  are  floating  about, 
however,  and  ready  to  make  fast  to  any  dead, 
broken  piece  of  coral  or  shell  that  may  lie  over 
this  once  living  block.  These  grow,  and  in 
# turn  die  and  become  buried.  And  so  on  does 
this  great  reef  get  piled  up  until  it  reaches  the 
surface — the  air.  There  they  must  stop,  for 
they  can’t  live  out  of  water. 

During  the  cooler  part  of  the  year,  when  the 
tides  are  not  so  low,  the  coral  branches  grow  so 
near  the  surface  that  when  the  summer  low 
tides  come  several  inches  are  exposed  and  die. 
And  as  they  are  then  brittle,  and  break  easily 


when  the  sea  beats  over  them,  we  have  here  an- 
other element  in  reef  building. 

In  the  wisdom  of  Nature  the  mangrove-tree 
puts  forth  curious  root-like  fruit,  which  is  not 
only  capable  of  floating  unharmed  in  the  salt 
sea,  but  will  take  root  wherever  it  can  find  mud 
enough  to  hold  to.  This  fruit  looks  so  much 
like  a cigar  that  you  would  at  first  think  they 
were  Cuba  cheroots  that  had  floated  across  the 
Gulf  Stream  from  Havana.  Numerous  rootlets 
sprout  from  the  larger  end  while  the  fruit  is  in 
the  water,  and  this  end  being  a little  the  heavi- 
est the  rootlets  touch  bottom  where  the  water 
is  only  a few  inches  deep.  In  this,  way  hun- 
dreds of  these  in  favorable  situations  take  root, 
and  grow  to  be  large,  elegant,  evergreen  trees. 
Curious  knees  or  flying  buttresses  are  thrown 
out  at  different  points,  above  and  below  water, 
and  these  strengthen  and  brace  the  young  trees 
until  the  floating  debris  of  the  ocean  accumu- 
lates in  such  quantities  as  to  form  a more  solid 
foothold  above  the  surface.  One  of  the  Tortu- 
gas  islands  has  been  made  up  in  this  way,  a^yl 
others  have  been  formed  above  water  by  the 
action  of  the  sea  and  winds,  which  force  the 
mud  and  sand  into  ridges.  Once  fairly  above 
water  the  sand  gives  footing  for  seeds  of  grass, 
and  those  of  various  shrubs  and  trees  that  birds 
may  bring  to  them.  The  Keys  of  the  Florida 
Reef  have  thus  been  built  up  through  the  agen- 
cy of  many  kinds  of,  sea  creatures.  Professor 
Agassiz  tells  us  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
main  land  of  Florida  has  been  made  up  in  a 
similar  manner. 

But  how  difficult  to  convey  an  idea  of  the 
wonderful  beauty  and  singularity  of  the  scene 
beneath  the  wave.  Spread  over  acres,  miles 
of  reef ; in  shoal  water  and  deep,  on  hill-side 
and  plain,  in  forest-like  groups  and  garden- 
like beds,  in  choice  single  clusters,  in  circles,  in 
hedges,  in  chevaux  de  Jrise.  Domes  like  the 
round-topped  mosque  of  the  Orient;  sponge- 
forms  that  mock  the  Turkish  minaret;  Lap- 
landish  huts,  and  the  Gothic  minster;  cups, 
vases,  and  the  classic  urns ; antlers  of  deer,  of 
moose,  of  elk ; blossoms  of  rose,  of  jasmine,  of 
daisy ; clusters  of  pinks,  lilacs,  coxcombs,  and 
amaranths;  dandelions,  golden-rods,  anemo- 
nes, and  clovers ; vines  of  michella  and  cypress ; 
ferns,  brakes, * and  mosses.  All  these  forms 
come  before  you  as  you  drift  slowly  with  the 
tide,  and  look  down  as  from  a balloon  upon  this 
vast  ocean  garden.  And  they  look  so  much  like 
these  forms,  do  the  corals  and  sponges,  sea- 
anemones  and  sea-weeds ; and  this  ocean  gar- 
den looks  so  much  as  if  it  had  been  laid  out  in 
the  “ landdbape  style.”  The  large  round  heads 
of  meandrina  look  like  artificial  structures 
placed,  for  artistic  effect,  at  certain  points; 
while  the  more  picturesque  astreas  are  like 
u rock- work,”  around  which  grow  delicate  moss 
vines  and  richly-colored  algse.  You  wonder 
at  the  strange  similarity  between  the  corals, 
sponges,  and  the  familiar  forms  of  the  land  gar- 
dens ; but  the  forms,  the  coloring,  the  sculp* 
tured  beauty  of  the  Serpul®,  Tubularias,  Ser- 
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tularias,  Act  inarias,  Alcyonarias,  Gorgonias,  | 
and  Acalephs,  startle  you  with  surprise. 

In  the  white  mud,  among  the  green  moss 
fronds,  the  weird-looking  passion-flower  is  won- 
derfully well  represented  ; carved  and  painted, 
in  bass-relief,  much  of  curious  penciling  is  there ; 
but  lo!  the  flower  instantly  closes  and  disap- 
pears from  sight ; the  shadow  of  the  boat  has 
driven  to  his  hole  one  of  the  fairest  forms  of  the 
“ sea-anemone.”  And  this  creature,  so  flower- 
like in  its  form  and  color,  lives  nearly  buried  in 
the  sand,  and  spreads  only  its  fair  face  to  the 
sunbeam^. 

We  have  drifted  over  the  reef  with  the  tide, 
and  now,  three  miles  to  the  westward  of  the 
fort,  we  are  just  on  the  outer  margin.  In  a 
moment  more  we  will  lose  sight  of  the  great 
branch  or  tree  corals,  which  grow  on  the  steep 
banks  as  low  down  as  our  eye  can  follow.  And 
then  we  are  near  the  deep  Gulf  Stream.  I am 
afraid  to  guess  how  far  down  these  steep  banks 
Charley  and  the  Fat  One  have  been  for  speci- 
mens ; but  overboard  they  dived  whenever  any 
uncommon  specimen  appeared,  and  the  water 
seemed  fearfully  deep,  and  they  seemed  fear- 
fully long  in  coming  up  again.  Many  rare 
shells  and  curious  forms  were  found  in  this 
way  that  do  not  grow  in  shallower  water. 

The  garrison  flag  is  lowered,  the  bugle-notes 
of  Retreat  are  in  the  air,  aud  the  sunset  gun  has 
just  boomed  forth  its  warning ; so,  as  the  even- 
ing breeze  has  sprung  up,  we  will  get  under  way 
and  sail  in. 

“Unbrail  y’r  foresail  there  1” 

“Ay,  ay,  Sir,”  says  Busby. 

“ That’s  well ; get  y'r  anchor  aboard.” 

“All  right.  Sir.” 

“Unbrail  the  main-sail,  and  take  the  fore- 
sheets, then.” 

“Ay,  ay,  Sir.” 

. “Ready?” 

“Ready,  Sir.” 

“Ease  off  the  fore-sheet  a trifle.” 

“Ease  it  is,  Sir.” 

“Steady.” 

“Steady,  Sir.” 

“Ready  about!” 

“Ready,  Sir.” 

“Hard-a-lee,  then!” 

“All  right,  Sir.” 

And  the  Rosetta  goes  about  and  beats  up 
against  the  pleasant  trade-wind  that  comes  so 
steadily  from  the  east  and  cools  so  pleasantly 
the  hot  air  of  these  tropical  islands. 


ALLOWANCED.  ; 

INE  o'clock,  and  a brilliant  December 
morning,  with  the  sunshine  tipping  the 
icicles  with  diamonds,  and  the  canary  in  the 
window  warbling  as  if  he  fancied  himself  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  tropics.  Breakfast  had  been 
over  some  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  in  the  well- 
organized  household  of  the  Daters,  the  fire. of 
Anthracite  coal  glowed  and  crackled  in  the  pol- 
ished grate,  and  Mrs.  Dater’s  stand  of  monthly 


roses  tossed  their  crimson  crests  of  bloom  op- 
posite, os  if  they  were  fully  determined  to  con- 
vict the  almanac  of  being  in  a fundamental 
mistake  about  the  weather. 

“Nine  o'clock — and  high  time  I was  down 
town  at  my  office,”  said  Mr.  Dater  to  himself, 
as  he  glanced  at  the  little  bronze  clock  upon  its 
bracket  between  the  windows. 

It  was  the  delay  of  but  a few  minutes  to  ex- 
change his  embroidered  slippers  for  snugly-fit- 
ting boots,  and  to  hang  away  the  bright-colored 
Turkish  dressing-gown,  with  its  crimson  lining 
and  vividly-tinted  silk  tassels — and  Mr.  Dater 
was  just  prepared  to  emerge  into  the  street, 
when  there  was  a rustle  of  soft  draperies  along 
the  hall,  and  a tall,  bright-eyed  woman,  carry- 
ing a rosy  baby  in  her  arms,  confronted  him. 

“Are  you  going  down  town  so  soon,  Ed- 
ward ?” 

“ So  soon,  my  dear  ? It  is  after  nine  o’clock,” 
and  Mr.  Dater  made  a feint  of  pulling  off  the 
baby’s  waxen  pink  nose,  and  afterward  display- 
ing it  wedged  tightly  between  the  first  and 
second  fingers  of  his  left  hand. 

“Yes,  but — I wanted  to  speak  to  you  before 
you  went  away  this  morning.” 

“Speak  away,  then,  my  love!  Hallo,  you 
Sir!”  (to  the  baby);  “have  you  no  respect  for 
your  venerable  father’s  whiskers  ?” 

Mrs.  Dater  hesitated  and  colored  a little  as 
she  played  with  the  baby’s  blue  and  white 
worsted  sock.  Mrs.  Dater  was  a blonde,  and 
the. creeping  shadows  of  crimson  were  rather 
becoming  to  her  than  otherwise. 

“Edward,”  she  said,  hurriedly,  as  if  the 
subject  were  one  she  would  fain  get  over  as 
soon  as  possible,  “ I would  like  a little  money 
to-day,  if  you  could  spare  it  just  as  well  as  not.” 

•“  Money,  Maria,  money !”  Mr.  Dater  trifles 
no  longer  with  the  crowing  baby  ; but  stood  up 
very  straight,  with  his  eyebrows  elevated,  and 
his  eyes  exceedingly  wide  open  and  unwinking. 
“ I believe  you  had  your  month’s  allowance  as 
usual,  Mrs.  Dater!” 

| “Yes,  but  I have  had  more  than  the  usual 
housekeeping  expenses  to  meet  within  the  last 
few  days,”  explains  his  wife,  nervously.  “ The 
cook  has  raised  her  wages  from  fourteen  dollars 
to  sixteen,  and — ” 

“ Get  a new  cook,  then !” 

“But  Elleh  is  so  neat  and  economical;  I 
really  do  not  think  I should  be  consulting  my 
best  interests  by  making  a change.  Besides, 
the  water-pipes  have  been  out  of  order,  and  the 
bill  has  come  in  for  the  papering  we  had  done 
last  fall,  and  flour  is  a good  deal  higher  than  it 
was,  and — ” 

“I  see — I see,  my  dear,”  interrupted  Mr. 
Dater,  irritably;  “you  can  spare  yourself  any 
farther  details  which  may  conveniently  6erve  to 
hide  the  simple  fact  of  extravagance  and  bad 
management.  There  are  always  plenty  of  ex- 
cuses for  that  sort  of  thing  when  one  wants 
them.” 

Mrs.  Dater  bit  her  lip  and  colored  crimson. 

“Edward,  you  have  no  right  to  make  such 
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an  assertion  as  that.  I am  neither  extrava- 
gant nor  a bad  manager.” 

44  So  you  think,  Maria,  no  doubt ; but  here  is 
direct  evidence  to  the  contrary  staring  you  point- 
blank  in  the  face — point-blank ! One  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  a month,  Mrs.  Dater,  ought  to  be 
sufficient  for  any  family  who  don’t  dine  off  gold 
plate  or  eat  melted  pearls!” 

44  One  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a month  is 
only  five  dollars  a day,  Edward.” 

44  Only  five  dollars  a day  1”  echoed  her  hus- 
band, with  eyes  rolled  up  toward  the  ceiling. 
44  Only  five  dollars,  Mrs.  Dater ! Let  me  tell 
you  five  dollars  ought  to  be  a great  plenty  if 
th^re  is  any  sort  of  economy  practiced  in  its  ex- 
penditure. I do  not  spend  five  dollars  a day, 
Mrs.  Dater.” 

44  How  much  do  you  6pend,  Edward  ?” 

4<How  much  do  I spend?  I — I don’t  see 
what  that  has  'to  do  with  the  matter,  Mrs.  Da- 
ter. One  thing  I am  entirely  convinced  of, 
however : I could  discharge  all  this  family’s 
expenditures  for  five  dollars  a day.” 

44  Under  all  circumstances  ?” 

44  Under  all  circumstances,  Mrs.  Dater ! ” 

Mrs.  Dater  Bmiled  incredulously. 

44 1 do  not  think  you  could,  Edward.” 

44 1 know  I could,  Maria,”  said  the  husband, 
dogmatically.  44 1 don’t  think  any  thing  about 
it.” 

44  Then  I wish  you  would  just  try,  for  once,” 
said  Mrs.  Dater,  fairly  out  of  patience.  44 1 am 
tired  of  this  old  Egyptian  business  of  making 
bricks  without  straw.  I can  not  meet  the  ex- 
penses of  this  establishment  of  seven  persons 
for  five  dollars  a day,  and  there  is  no  sort  of 
use  in  wearing  out  my  patience,  my  temper,  and 
my  nervous  system  in  trying  any  farther.  I 
have  done  my  best,  without  much  appreciate, 
as  it  appears,  and  now  it  only  remains  for  me 
to  follow  the  example  of  the  English  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer  when  his  financial  opera- 
tions don’t  meet  with  approval — resign!” 

Mr.  Dater  looked  at  his  wife’s  sparkling  eyes 
and  crimsoned  cheeks  in  some  surprise;  he 
had  never  before  seen  her  spirit  so  thoroughly 
aroused. 

44  What  do  you  mean,  Maria?” 

44 1 mean,  Edward,  that  if  you  can  4 discharge 
all  the  family  expenditures  for  five  dollars  a 
day’  you  may  have  the  satisfaction*  of  trying  the 
experiment  forthwith.  Here  are  my  keys!” 

Mr.  Dater  backed  dubiously  , away  from  the 
proffered  insignia  of  office. 

44  But  my — my  dear,”  he  said,  hurriedly, 
44 you  forget  the  demands  of  business.” 

“Let  business  be  adjourned  for  once,”  in- 
sisted the  wife.  44 1 tell  you  I will  not  under- 
take any  longer  to  keep  house  with  insufficient 
funds.” 

Mr.  Dater  looked  at  his  wife.  There  was  a 
resolution  in  her  blue  eyes  and  closely  com- 
pressed lips  which  he  felt  it  would  be  entirely 
useless  to  combat. 

“Very  well,  my  dear,”  he  said,  composedly 
drawing  off  his  gloves, 44  if  you  really  insist  upon 


it  I shall  be  very  happy  to  show  you  the  truth  of 
Sam  Fateh’s  observation  4 that  some  things  can 
be  done  as  well  as  others.’  You  will  please 
send  all  servants’  bills  and  other  nuisances  to 
me  to-day.” 

44  And  I suppose  I may  avail  myself  of  this 
opportunity  to  bring  up  the  arrears  of  my  neg- 
lected correspondence,”  said  his  wife.  44 It  is 
not  often  that  I enjoy  such  a recess  in  my  house- 
keeping duties.” 

44  Just  ex — act — ly  as  you  please,  my  dear.” 

Mr.  Dater  calmly  sat  down  in  his  easy-chair, 
lighted  a cigar,  and  prepared  to  read  the  news- 
paper. Mrs.  Dater,  after  ringing  the  bell  and 
consigning  the  rosy  baby  to  the  care  of  a serv- 
ant, composedly  took  her  seat  in  front  of  the 
rosewood  secretaire , and  began  her  task  of  writ- 
ing letters. 

44  If  Ms  is  housekeeping,  it  isn't  such  bad 
fun,  after  all!”  thought  our  hero,  as  he  tipped 
his  chair  back  after  the  fashion  of  mankind,  and 
lazily  watched  the  golden  thread  of  a sunbeam 
stretched  luminously  across  the  tinted  ceiling. 

Presently  a heavy  footfall  sounded  along  the 
carpeted  hall,  and  Ellen,  the  cook,  appeared. 

44  If  ye  plaze,  ma'am,  what  ’ll  we  be  after 
havin’  for  dinner  ?” 

44  Mr.  Dater  will  attend  to  you,  Ellen,”  said 
the  abdicated  sovereign,  calmly  motioning  with 
her  hand  toward  her  husband. 

Mr.  Dater  was  a little  puzzled  how  to  meet 
this  emergency,  but  not  for  worlds  would  he 
have  owned  it ! 

44  Roast  fowls,  Ellen,  with  currant  jelly  and 
celery — and — and  mince-pie  and  suet, pudding 
for  dessert ! (that  sounds  all  right,  any  how !)” 

“If  yez  ’U  give  me  the  money,  Sir,  I’ll  go  to 
market  right  off.” 

44 How  much  do  you  require,  Ellen?” 

Ellen  reckoned  up  the  sum  on  the  ends  of 
her  stout  red  fingers. 

44  It  ’ll  be  two  dollars  for  the  fowls,  Sir,  and  a 
half  dollar  for  the  vegetables.” 

44  Two  dollars  and  a half!  Isn’t  that  a good 
deal  of  money,  Ellen  ?” 

“And  twinty-five  cents  for  the  jelly,  Sir,” 
added  the  relentless  Ellen. 

Mr.  Dater  reluctantly  counted  out  the  money. 
44  Be  as  economical  as  you  can,  Ellen.” 

Ellen  went  out,  tossing  her  head,  and  mut- 
tering under  her  breath  certain  undeniable 
truisms  respecting  44  henhussies!”  * 

44  The  newspaper  bill,  Sir,”  Baid  Mary,  the 
chamber-maid,  entering  on  tip-toe,  with  a nar- 
row slip  of  paper  between  her  fingers. 

“What  is  it ?” 

“Thirty  cents,  Sir.” 

Mr.  Dater  again  unclasped  his  porte-monnaie 
and  handed  out  the  requisite  sum.  It  was 
hardly  more  than  a moment  before  Mary  again 
came  in. 

“If  you  please,  Sir,  the  wood  yo»  ordered 
has  come  home,  and  Patrick  Daly  wants  a dol- 
lar, for  splitting  it  up.” 

44  A dollar ! ” fretted  our  housekeeper ; 44  that 
is  too  much !” 
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“He  worked  half  a day  at  it,  Sir^and  it’s 
what  he  has  always  asked,”  said  Mary, ‘respect- 
fully. 

“Take  it,  then!”  sharply  responded  Mr. 
Dater.  “ I most  see  if  I can’t  get  some  one 
to  work  for  me  a little  cheaper.  I don’t  be- 
lieve in  paying  the  highest  prices  for  the  least 
possible  amount  of  work !” 

This  was  a bomb-shell  thrown  belligerently 
into  Mrs.  Dater’s  camp,  but  that  lady  wrote 
serenely  on.  It  was  not  her  cue  to  notice 
any  such  indirect  iflethod  of  warfare. 

* “The  big  kittle,  Sir,  home  from  the  tin- 
man’s,” put  in  Mary,  once  more*  “It's  fifty 
cents,  Sir,  if  you  please.” 

“Fifty  cents!  Fifty  cents  for  mending  a 
tin  kettle ! ” cried  our  hero.  • 

“ Yes,  Sir ; it’s  soldered  in  two  places,  and — ” 

“There  is  the  grocer’s  boy  coming  up  the 
street,”  said  Mrs.  Dater,  glancing  out  of  the 
window.  And,  sure  enough,  Ellen  entered 
presently,  with  sleeves  rolled  up  and  whitd  bib- 
apron  tied  under  her  chin. 

“The  bill  from  the  grocer's,  Mr.  Dater,  all 
ready  receipted.” 

Mr.  Dater  took  the  bill,  and  looked  hurried- 
ly over  its  list  of  contents. 

“ Raisins  — spices  — soap — prepared  flour — 
eggs  — * clothes-pins  — carpet-tacks  — lemons — 
hum  — m — m — four  dollars  and  seventy-five 
cents  1 Four  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  for 
a grocer’s  bill  of  two  days’  standing ! My  dear ! 
my  dear ! this  should  be  looked  into ! There 
must  be  some  screw  loose  in  our  housekeep- 
ing!” 

“You  complained  that  the  pudding-sauce 
was  not  rich  enough  yesterday,  Edward,”  said 
Mrs.  Dater,  deliberately  folding  the  little  note 
she  had  just  written ; “ and  last  week  you  said 
that  cake,  without  a sufficiency  of  raisins  and 
spices,  was  merely  galvanized  bread.” 

“A  man  don’t  want  all  his  chance  .speeches 
eternally  brought  up  against  him,”  muttered 
Mr.  Dater,  looking  rather  confused,  while  his 
wife  dated  another  gilt-edged  sheet  of  paper, 
and  began  a second  letter.  * 

“Well,  what  now?”  demanded  Mr.  Dater, 
in  a despairing  accent,  as  Mary  came  in  once 
more,  stepping  softly. 

“ It’s  the  shoemaker’s  bill,  Sir ; and  would 
ye  be  pleased  to  pay  it  now,  for  his  rent  comes 
due  to-morrow,  he  says.” 

“ How  much  is  it  ?” 

“Seven  dollars,  Sir.”  Mary  handed  him 
the  bill. 

“Sev-en  dol-lars!  For  two  pairs  of  chil- 
dren’s shoes ! My  dear  Maria,  isn’t  that  rathef 
unnecessarily  extravagant  ?” 

“If  you  remember,  Edward,  you  reproved 
me,  only  yesterday,  for  allowing  Bennie  to  go 
out  walking  in  such  shabby  shoes.” 

“Well,  there’s  no  use  in  saying  any  thing. 
I suppose  the  bill  has  got  to  be  paid,  as  the 
shoes  are  bought.” 

“ I suppose  so,  too,”  said  his  wife,  dryly. 

But  no  more  remarks  were  made  until  Ben- 


nie and  Tommy,  two  apple-cheeked  boys  of 
seven  and  nine,  came  bounding  in  from  school, 
at  noon,  rosy  and  boisterous. 

“ Mamma  I mamma ! I want  fifty  cents  for 
my  new  Geography,  and  Tommy  wants  a quar- 
ter for  his  slate ! Tommy’s  going  into  the  ci- 
phering class,  mamma.’1 

“ Go  to  your  father,  my  dear,”  said  Mii.  Da- 
ter ; and  the  jpaterfamilias  slowly  disbursed  the 
requisite  funds,  silently  pursing  up  his  mouth 
into  a whistling  pose  as  he  did  so. 

“Papa!  papa!”  stormed  little  Tommy, clat- 
tering up  stairs  a minute  or  two  afterward,  with 
all  the  combined  energy  of  copper-toes  and  iron- 
nailed  heels.  “Ellen  wantf  a bottle  of  olive- 
oil  to  make  dressing  for  the  celety  salad.  Can 
I go  to  the  grocery  after  it?  Can  I,  papa? 
Give  ns  a dollar !” 

Mr.  Datef  looked  at  the  dollar  and  thought 
of  the  cool,  delicious  celery  salad — his  greatest 
gastronomic  temptation.  The  latter  considera- 
tion proved  too  strong  for  economy. 

“ Run  along,  then,  my  son,  and  make  haste.” 

“Can  I have  ten  cents  for  some  oranges, 
papa  ?”  pleaded  the  child. 

“Yes.  Go  along!” 

After  dinner,  during  which  he  did  ample  jus- 
tice to  the  celery  salad,  Mr.  Dater  lay  down  on 
the  lounge  for  his  usual  siesta.  No  sooner, 
however,  did  the  drowsy  influences  of  Mor- 
pheus begin  to  steal  over  his  eyelids  than  Ben- 
nie’s voice  interrupted  the  dreamy  lapses  of  for- 
getfulness. 

“Papa!”  cried  the  boy,  “Mary  said  I was 
to  give  you  this  bill.” 

“Bills!  more  bills!”  ejaculated  poor  Mr. 
Dater,  sitting  up  with  a suddenness  that  made 
Bennie  start.  “ Is  life  one  tremendous  bill  ? — 
one  endless  siege  of  your  pocket  ?” 

“7  sometimes  think  so,”  said  Mrs.  Dater,  [ 
who  was  singing  her  baby  to  sleep  by  the  fire- 1 
side,  in  the  soft,  low  cadei*ces  that  mothers  [ 
learn  by  instinct. 

“ Six  dollars ! Is  it  possible  that  we,  a mod- 
erately-sized family,  bum  six  dollars’  worth  of 
gas  in  a month  ?”  he  exclaimed,  reproachfully. 

“ I tried,  a while  ago,  to  economize  in  the 
gas,  Edward,”  said  his  wife,  “ but  you  scolded 
me  for  ( making  the  house  as  gloomy  as  a cav- 
ern !’” 

Without  another  word  Mr.  Dater  paid  the 
obnoxious  bill,  and  lay  back  upon  the  lounge 
with  a sigh  that  might  have  come  from  the 
“Cave  of  the  Winds !” 

For  just  one  hour  he  lay  there,  silent  and 
motionless,  but  not  asleep.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  he  spoke  out. 

“Mrs.  Dater!” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Here  are  your  keys.” 

“Thank  you.  Have  you  given  housekeep- 
ing a sufficiently  long  trial  ?” 

“ Do  you  always  have  so  many  bills  to  pay 
in  a single  day  ?” 

“ Not  always.  The  gas-bill  is  a special  ex- 
pense, and  the  boys  don’t  have  new  shoes  every 
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day.  But  there  are  other  incidental  expenses, 
and,  altogether,  to-day  is  a pretty  fair  specimen 
of  the  various  demands  levied  upon  my  purse.  ” 

“ Do  you  know  how  much  money  I have 
spent  to-day?” 

“Yes.  Twenty -four  dollars  and  fifteen 
cents,  is  it  not  ?” 

“Yes.” 

There  was  a dead  silence  of  a few  moments. 

“My  dear,”  said  Mr.  Dater,  at  length,  “I 
have  been  wrong.” 

“I  thought  men  were  never  wrong,”  re- 
marked Mrs.  Dater,  satirically. 

Her  husband  coughed  behind  his  hand,  wise- 
ly contriving  not  to  hear  the  speech. 

“And,”  he  went  on,  in  measured  accents, 
“I  think  I shall  increase  your  housekeeping 
allowance.  Instead  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  I shall  henceforward  give  you  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  a month.” 

“ As  a special  favor,  or  as  a mere  matter  of 
right  and  justice  ?”  demanded  the  lady. 


“ As  a mere  matter  of  right  and  justice,  my 
dear,”  skid  docile  Mr.  Dater. 

“ Very  well,”  said  Mrs.  Dater,  with  a merry 
twinkle  in  her  blue  eyes,  and  a sympathetic 
quiver  of  her  coral  mouth.  “ I shall  endeavor 
not  to  spend  it  foolishly.” 

“And  now  I think  I had  better  go  to  my  of- 
fice, eh  ?”  said  Mr.  Dater. 

“Perhaps  it  would  be  as  well,”  responded 
his  wife,  trying  hard  not  to  show  too  triumph- 
ant a consciousness  of  the  signal  victory  she 
had  just  achieved. 

From  that  December  day  Mr.  Dater  never 
questioned  his  wife's  expenditure  or  doubted 
its  wisdom. 

“ Women  know  best,”  he  whispered,  darkly, 
to  his  most  confidential  friends.  “And — this  is 
strictly  between  ourselves,  now — I wouldn't  go 
through  with  the  daily  bother  and  worry  of 
housekeeping  for  ten  times  the  money  they 
spend*.  I wouldn't,  indeed  I” 

And  what  man  would  ? 


Cent’s  fnaij  Cjjnir. 


THE  opening  of  the  Academy  Exhibition  is 
one  of  the  pleasantest  events  of  the  spring, 
and  it  is  made  even  more  so  by  the  pretty  spec- 
tacle of  the  evening  opening.  It  is  a good-na- 
tured, brightly -dressed  crowd  that  assembles, 
and  that  looks  much  more  at  itself  than  at  the 
pictures.  But  the  space  is  so  ample,  although 
too  small  for  that  evening’s  multitude,  and  the 
rooms  are  so  brilliant,  and  the  effects  of  the 
groups  upon  the  great  staircase  are  so  pictur- 
esque, that  the  opening  evening  is  always  agree- 
able, and  the  Exhibition  is  opened  with  the  prop- 
er prestige.  This  year,  unfortunately,  the  Easy 
Chair  was  belated,  and  lost  the  annual  pleasure. 
But  it  repaired  to  the  marble  palace  of  art  upon 
an  early  day  to  enjoy  the  old  beauty  and  to  dis- 
cover new. 

As  it  proceeded  thither,  conning  the  Catalogue, 
how  was  it  possible  not  to  think  of  all  the  hope 
and  all  the  experience  that  were  hung  in  the  pic- 
tures upon  the  walls?  In  little  rooms  high  up 
toward  heaven  busy  fingers  had  been  working 
and  hoping  hearts  beating  for  a year  to  the  re- 
sult that  was  now  visible ! How  much  family 
comfort,  how  much  bread  for  hungry  mouths 
even,  depended  upon  the  kind  favor  with  which 
those  works  w'ere  regarded ; and  how*  much  that 
favor  depended  upon  the  kind  words  that  all  the 
Easy  Chairs  should  say ! 

But  as  the  present  Chair  fell  into  this  current 
of  reflection,  he  looked  furtively  about  lest  Thom- 
as Tomahawk,  Esquire,  who  does  execution  in 
“ an  influential  morning  paper,"  should  be  some- 
where near  him,  and  regarding  him.  The  Easy 
Chair  felt  as  David  Copperfield  felt  when  Mr. 
Littimer,  the  accomplished  “ man”  of  Mr.  Steer- 
forth,  was  cooking  at  the  fire,  and  seemed  to 
young  Copperfield  to  be  contemplating  him  con- 
temptuously wflth  his  elbow  s.  Even  so  the  Easy 
Chair  felt  that  if  Tomahawk  were  in  the  same 
car,  although  his  eyes  might  be  averted,  he  was 
probably  conscious  of  the  Easy  Chair’s  caitiff 


thoughts,  and  covering  them  with  lordly  contempt 
in  his  critical  mind. 

“For  why” — the  very  supposed  presence  of 
Thomas  Tomahawk  seemed  to  suggest — “why 
think  of  Brown,  Jones,  and  Robinson  as  indi- 
viduals, or  of  Mrs.  Brown,  Miss  Jones,  and  Mas- 
ter Robinson,  starving  or  otherwise,  when  the 
point  is  Art  ? If  we  are  to  say  that  Jones’s  por- 
traits are  good  because  Jones  is  poor,  or  that 
Brown’s  landscapes  are  lovely  because  Brown  is 
the  father  of  many  children,  we  merely  make 
fools  of  ourselves,  degrade  Art,  and  pick  the  pock- 
ets of  really  good  painters.  For  if  wo  must  tell 
lies  in  order  not  to  hurt  the  sale  of  Robinson’s 
daub’s,  we  encourage  the  sale  of  miserable  botch- 
es for  which  Robinson  asks  but  a miserable  price, 
and  thereby  Titian,  and  Raphael,  and  Vandyke 
are  prevented  from  asking  proper  prices  for  their 
pictures.  As  I have  remarked  before,”  suggest- 
ed the  tremendous  idea  of  Tomahawk’s  pres- 
ence, “ if  the  object  of  art  criticism  iu  this  coun- 
try is  charity,  very  w ell ; let  us  all  pass  round  the 
hat  in  the  newspapers  for — well,  I mention  no 
names;  let  us  beseech  an  alms-giving  public  to 
pity  the  sorrow’s  of  a lot  of  poor  old  artists ; but 
in  the  name  of  decency,  and  honesty,  and  the 
good  name  of  the  country  let  alms  be  given  only 
upon  condition  that  the  poor  old  artists  go  and 
paint  no  more.” 

These  were  the  words  which  the  mere  thought 
of  Thomas  Tomahawk  made  so  audible  to  this 
Easy  Chair  that  he  was  surprised  to  see  the  oth- 
#er  passengers  in  the  car  reading  their  newspapers 
and  looking  out  into  the  street  as  if  they  heard 
nothing.  So  he  too  sought  to  compose  his  per- 
turbed apprehensions  by  looking  into  a paper,  and 
opening  it  came  directly  upon  the  first  article  of 
Tomahaw'k’s  devoted  to  this  very  Exhibition  to 
wdiich  he  was  going.  Nowr  the  edge  of  Toma- 
hawk’s  w eapon  is  so  sharp  and  the  gleam  of  the 
blade  so  bright  and  the  thrust  so  trenchafit,  that 
it  is  always  pleasant  to  the  spectator — of  the  vic- 
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tim  nothing  is  now  said — to  watch  his  play. 
Upon  this  occasion  he  depicted  with  remorseless 
elaboration  the  moral  obliquity  of  a certain  art- 
ist in  persisting  in  painting  pictures.  Why  does 
he  not  see,  cried  Tomahawk,  or  will  no  friend  in 
whom  he  has  confidence,  tell  him,  upon  his  hon- 
or, that  he  is  the  great  obstruction  to  the  de- 
velopment of  American  art,  whose  millennium 
will  be  prayed  for  in  vain  until  he  consents  to 
lay  down  his  maulstick  and  his  easel,  and  hang 
up  his  pallet  and  his  brush  ? As  when  the  wiry 
terrier,  every  bristling  hair  on  end,  has  shaken 
many  times  its  rodent  prey,  yet  loth  to  quit  its 
hold,  returns  again  and  yet  again,  and  shakes 
relentlessly  a never-ending  shake,  so  did  Thomas 
Tomahawk  guard,  thrust,  and  parry,  and  three 
times  slay  the  slain. 

And  os  the  Easy  Chair  read  the  dreadful  words 
that  blotted  out  not  only  fame  but  hope  itself 
from  the  future  of  the  hapless  painter,  how  did 
his  memory  revert,  Tomaso  mio!  to  the  calm 
lagunes  of  Venice,  to  the  Adriatic  Lido,  to  the 
summer  evening  Piazza  di  San  Marco,  to  the 
days  whose  placid  brightness  age  can  not  wither 
nor  custom  stale ! For  then  and  there  no  suc- 
cess was  too  shining  for  expectation,  no  future 
too  fair  for  belief.  Giovanni  was  one  of  us. 
Upon  the  walls  of  his  studio  even  now  hang  the 
unfading  sketches  of  those  summer  days.  Here 
is  the  little  Piazza ; there  is  the  Palazzo  Rezzo- 
nico,  up  there  is  Santa  Maria,  and  the  Dogana. 
Are  those  the  towers  of  San  Lorenzo  ? Is  this 
the  Ca  doro  T And  yet,  behold ! Thomas  Toma- 
hawk advancing,  guarding,  and  thrusting,  and 
parrying  yet  again  upon  Giovanni  also ! Friend- 
ship permits  no  alternative.  “ Seeing  his  friend 
Lord  Willoughby  hotly  pressed  by  the  enemy,” 
says  the  old  chronicler,  “Sir  Philip  pricked  for- 
ward.” In  like  manner  the  Easy  Chair  resolved 
that  he  would  do  what  pricking  might  lie  in  his 
pen,  for  the  honor  of  remembered  Italy  and  sa- 
cred friendsh  ip.  I le  would  hasten  to  the  Gallery ; 
he  would  inspect  carefully  the  w'orks  of  art;  he 
would  thence  repair  to  his  work-shop  and  try  con- 
clusions with  Thomas  Tomahawk. 

Alas,  w'hat  is  man ! Tranquilized  and  strength- 
ened by  this  resolution  the  Easy  Chair  stepped 
aside  from  the  remains  of  a late  hapless  artist, 
done  to  oblivion  by  Tomahawk,  and  proceeded 
to  peruse  his  further  castigations;  when,  after 
having  dispatched  the  total  Academy  secundum 
ortern , without  so  much  as  offering  the  least 
benefit  of  clergy  or  opportunity  to  compose  the 
mind,  this  exhaustlcssly  exterminating  Attila 
came  thrusting  pell-mell  with  desolating  vigor 
straight  at  the  Easy  Chair  himself,  who  sat  star- 
ing, confounded,  and  helpless,  and  fell  then  and 
there  and  forever  an  easy  prey,  being  demolished 
upon  the  instant.  No  names  were  mentioned, 
indeed ; but  what  need  ? For,  wheeling  sudden- 
ly from  the  remains  of  his  last  victim,  Tomahaw  k 
tremendously  thundered,  whether  in  ipsissima 
verba  or  not  is  of  small  importance — “and  for, 
these  wretches  upon  whom  now  and  for  evermore 
long  outraged  justice  has  at  last  wreaked  her  per- 
fect will  no  solitaty  voice  will  ever  dare  to  peep, 
unless  it  be  the  shrill  senile  treble  of  some  mori- 
bund, blind,  deaf,  brain-softened  Easy  Chair, 
which,  of  our  sole  and  free  mercy,  shall  here  be 
nameless.” 

Ye#nobody  in  the  car  seemed  to  be  conscious 
of  the  frightful  carnage  that  was  going  on  under 


their  very  eyes  and  in  their  very  pockets.  The 
May  sun  shone  spectral,  a mere  mockery.  The 
spring  toilets  upon  Broadw’ay  were  a ghastly  van- 
ity. The  face  of  Madison  Square,  methought, 
w>as  changed  from  green  to  red,  and  the  dear  lit- 
tle children  skipped  by  in  fiery  skirts  and  draw- 
ers of  flame-color.  The  world  w'as  a vast  inqui- 
sition, or  a colossal  auto  da  fe.  The  pages  of  fu- 
ture almanacs  were  suddenly  visible  to  the  men- 
tal eyes  of  the  Easy  Chair;  and  all  along  the 
side  of  the  page  of  May  were  these  words  in 
crimson  letters:  “Exhibition  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Design.  .Look  out  for  gore  at  the 
comer  of  Twenty-third  Street  and  Fourth  Ave- 
nue about  these  days.” 

In  such  a frame  this  hapless  Chair,  who  must 
now  be  considered  a mere  harmless  ghost,  climb- 
ed the  glittering  steps,  and  entered  upon  the  Ex- 
hibition. How  atill  it  was!  How  broad  and 
welcoming  was  the  great  staircase!  IIow  the 
figures  of  Paul  Veronese  leaned  over  the  balus- 
trade above  and  looked  down!  How  humbly 
and  patiently  did  the  late  Chair  begin  w ith  the  be- 
ginning and  contemplate  No.  1 of  the  Catalogue ! 
How  piously  its  eyes  scoured  the  walls,  regard- 
ing with  attention  the  pretty  pencil  souvenirs  of 
travel  by  Mrs.  Greatorex,  and  lingering  long 
upon  the  striking  etchings  of  the  Thames  by 
Whistler.  If  the  exhortations  of  the  departed 
have  still  any  interest  with  the  (as  yet)  un-Toma- 
hawked,  let  the  Easy  Chair  suggest  to  the  lover 
of  art  that  he  bear  in  mind  the  name  of  James 
Whistler,  and  that  he  do  not  fail  to  see  any  etch- 
ing of  his,  whether  of  the  sides  of  the  Thames, 
or  of  low  pot-houses  in  London,  or  cabarets  in 
Paris.  The  few  specimens  in  this  year’s  Exhibi- 
tion hardly  illustrate  the  extraordinary  skill  of 
the  artist.  But  they  serve,  perhaps,  to  show  the 
genius  which  finds  a new'  field  for  romance  even 
in  London,  and  suggest  the  piejuresqueness  of 
Wapping,  and  the  life  of  the  river  which  has  so 
touched  the  imagination  of  Dickens. 

These  etchings  were  among  the  least  of  the 
works  of  art  in  this  year’s  Exhibition.  They 
w ere  hung  in  the  Omnium  Gatherum  around  the 
staircase.  But  it  is  in  the  little  works  that  we 
must  look  for  excellence  more  frequently  than  in 
the  large  and  imposing  canvases. 

Before  the  Easy  Chair  was  so  sw  iftly  demol- 
ished it  was  often  of  opinion  that  we  can,  most 
of  us,  do  some  little  thing  very  neatly  and  pretti- 
ly. We  can  turn  a small  copy  of  fair  verses,  for 
instance.  But  perhaps  we  had  better  not  un- 
dertake the  great  American  epic  in  as  many  can- 
tos as  there  may  be  States.  And  as  it  went 
through  the  Exhibition  the  Easy  Chair  perpetu- 
ally asked  itself  whether  it  would  not  be  wiser  if 
the  great  American  epic  w*ere  less  frequently  at- 
tempted, and  more  satisfaction  found  as  well  as 
given  in  the  modest  etchings.  By  modest  etch- 
ings it  does  not  necessarily  metin  technical  cop- 
per scratching  or  dry  point,  but  small  works  and 
not  colossal  canvases  or  subjects.  Thus  one  of 
the  most  charming  pictures  was  a little  work  by 
Boughton.  It  was  called  “The  Double  Shad- 
ow,” and  it  told  its  old  story  as  sweetly  and 
perfectly  as  a simple  ballad.  Two  peasants  are 
moving  across  a field.  The  woman,  a rustic 
Juno,  with  her  eyes  averted,  majestically  carry- 
ing a pail,  not  a goddess  in  disguise,  but  a stur- 
dy, simple,  ignorant  woman,  who  needs  no  learn- 
ing to  understand  self  - respect ; and  the  man 
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with  his  fair  hair  square  cut  across  the  forehead 
and  long  at  the  sides,  walking  beside,  or  just  a 
step  behind  her,  doubtful,  longing,  hesitating, 
timid,  his  manhood  tremulous  by  the  steady 
womanhood  of  bis  companion.  It  was  a truly 
charming  picture — a completely  satisfactory  bal- 
lad, but  not  in  the  least  an  epic. 

Then  there  was  Eastman  Johnson's  “ Earliest 
Scholar” — a delightful  little  work,  not  of  so  ex- 
quisite and  delicate  a sentiment  as  the  other,  but 
just  as  complete  and  satisfactory.  There  were 
many  portraits  in  the  Exhibition,  and  the  im- 
provement of  all  of  tjiem,  as  a class,  upon  the 
pictures  of  twenty  years  ago,  is  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  recollections  of  the  Gallery.  The  day 
when  the  “soft”  portraits  of  the  good  Ingham 
were  contemplated  with  delight  has  passed  for- 
ever ; and  the  heads  of  this  year,  by  Page,  were 
of  the  very  highest  excellence.  The  modesty, 
force,  depth,  and  reality  of  these  “works  are 
equally  striking.  They  are  full  of  thought  and 
conscience  and  long,  hard  study.  The  eye  ac- 
customed to  be  surprised  by  the  bold,  exterior, 
sensation  likenesses  that  are  often  visible  upon 
these  w’alls  was  probably  not  charmed  by  them — 
possibly  passed  them  unremarked.  But  those 
who  knew  the  great  portraits,  and  the  great  qual- 
ities of  head  and  heart  that  went  to  their  making, 
can  not  but  feel  in. the  portraits  of  Page  the  same 
kind  of  fidelity  and  intelligence  and  skilL  There 
is,  perhaps,  a half-conscious  feeling  of  some  want 
of  imagination  in  the  treatment — but  no  more 
masterly  work  has  been  done  among  us.  By  the 
side  of  one  of  them  hung  the  most  striking  land- 
scape of  the  Exhibition,  Gifford’s  “ Mouth  of  the 
Shrewsbury  River.”  This  is  a beautiful  picture, 
broad  and  sweet  and  luminous,  very  rich  in  color, 
yet  not  transcending  the  splendid  modesty  of 
nature. 

But  why  enumerate?  With  open  eyes  and 
heart  and  Catalogue  the  Easy  Chair  passed 
through  the  rooms,  and  paused  before  the  works 
of  ancient  friends  and  saw  in  them  even  more 
than  the  beauty  of  the  pictures — saw  Raphael’s 
“Julius”  and  Vandyke’s  “ Chlirles saw  Sorren- 
to and  Capri  and  the  melancholy  waste  of  the 
Campagna ; saw  awful  Switzerland  and  the  le- 
gendary Rhine.  If,  as  it  lingered  and  loitered,  it 
recurred  to  the  hopes  and  ambition  and  promise 
of  other  years,  when  the  youths  that  paced  the 
Adriatic  shore  and  saw  the  moon  rise  and  shine 
on  Venice  believed  that  they  should  carry  higher 
and  higher  the  standard  of  their  art,  it  could  not 
wonder  that  all  that  hope  was  not  fulfilled — for 
indeed  it  could  not  be.  To  carry  the  torch  a lit- 
tle farther  forward,  and  to  -hand  it  on  to  the 
new-comers — not  always  to  bear  it  before  all — 
that  is  the  inevitable  fate  of  all  summer  loiterers 
upon  the  Lido.  Who  is  it  upon  whose  brilliant 
wrork  you  gaze  to-day  enchanted,  and  feel  that 
henceforth  American  art  is  secure  ? Well,  twen- 
ty years  hence  you  will  come  to  the  Exhibition, 
and  you  will  hang  with  fond  feeling  over  this 
brilliant  work  twenty  times  repeated — but  some 
other  newer,  brighter,  better  touch  will  have  re- 
vealed a higher  height,  and  you  will  learn  that  it 
is  unfair  to  ask  of  pear-trees  better  pears  every 
year,  or  of  rose-trees  lovelier  roses. 

It  seems  to  be  conceded,  slowly  perhaps,  but 
surely,  that  a man  is  not  of  necessity  an  idiot  nor 


a woman  a sour  old  maid,  who  supposes  that  as 
much  remains  yet  to  be  accomplished  in  the  de- 
velopment of  men,  so  all  is  not  yet  finally  settled 
for  women.  That  the  dogmas  of  conceited  and 
prejudiced  men  are  not  unquestionably  the  divine 
intentions  in  human  society  is  a speculation  which 
may  be  now  indulged  without  the  suspicion  of 
foolishness  or  fanaticism.  That,  in  a word,  the 
Reverend  Doctor  Todd  is  not  the  only  wise  man, 
and  that  possibly  others  have  been  admitted  to 
the  celestial  counsels  almost  as  familiarly  as  he, 
is  a faith  which,  beyond  Berkshire  at  least,  has 
an  astonishing  number  of  adherents. 

There  i9  nothing  more  delightfully  comical  in 
the  idea  of  a conclave  of  friars  and  monks,  such 
as  may  be  seen  by  the  thousand  in  lovely  Italy, 
sitting  in  judgment  upon  the  conclusions  of  Dar- 
win or  of  Tyndall,  and  gravely  excommunicating 
them  for  infidelity,  than  in  that  of  the  young  gen- 
tlemen who  give  all  their  minds  to  their  scarf- 
knots,  pleasantly  laughing  at  the  suggestion  of 
any  M wrong”  in  the  condition  of  women,  or  in 
their  relation  to  human  society.  It  is  not  these 
young  gentlemen  alone  who  take  this  view — nor 
is  it  only  the  Reverend  Doctor  Todd ; there  are 
thoughtful  and  generous  and  chivalric  men  who 
smile  at  the  fancy  of  any  “sphere”  for  wroman 
except  that  to  which  they  traditionally  consign 
her,  and  who  suspect  in  every  woman  whose 
imagination  strays  beyond  the  nursery,  and  the 
dining-room,  and  the  ragged  school,  and  the 
ball-room  something  a little  “unfeminine,”  as 
in  Hawthorne’s  “ Donatello”  it  is  impossible  not 
to  feel  that  he  is  just  less  than  human,  and  that 
if  the  wind  would  only  raise  the  hair,  we  should 
see  the  ears  of  the  faun. 

As  for  the  women,  what  shall  an  ancient  Easy 
Chair  say  ? In  the  softer  circles  of  society,  how 
many  fair  dames  are  not  a little  angry  at  the 
suggestion  of  an  enlarged  sphere  of  interest  and 
activity,  as  if  it  were  an  insinuation  of  something 
brazen  in  their  tastes  and  characters?  Even 
those  who  are  more  sensible,  and  who  gravely 
entertain  the  suggestion,  or  indeed  sympathize 
with  it,  show  a tranquil  approval  rather  than  an 
active  desire  or  resolution.  The  more  clever 
women  neatly  expose  the  exquisite  follies  of  the 
solemn  and  sentimental  objectors,  and  sweep 
their  exterminating  fingers  through  the  light 
web  of  sophistry  which  some  men  with  edifying 
gravity  call  instinct.  But  even  these  women 
“smiling  put  the  question  by,”  even  although 
they  give  it  its  natural  and  reasonable  answer. 
There  are  others  who  ask  why  they  should  wish 
to  have  more  bother  than  they  have  already  ? and 
still  others,  who  are  of  the  “nestling”  and  “ ten- 
dril” school,  and  wish  to  be  only  what  the  lord 
of  their  hearts  desires.  Does  it  occur  to  such 
tender  creatures  that  love  and  matrimony  are  re- 
lations of  reciprocal  duties ; and  that  if  Jane  is  to 
think  only  wrhat  John  wishes  her  to  think,  and 
do  only  what  John  wishes  her  to  do,  John  is 
bound  by  the  same  rule?  The  philosophy  of 
Mrs.  Grundy’s  drawing-room  in  New'  York  is 
practiced  very  perfectly  in  Siam,  and  in  the  house- 
hold of  the  Grand  Turk.  Indeed  the  laureate  of 
the  Sultan — of  the  same  sex  with  his  Majesty,  and 
one  of  the  most  sparkling  of  singers — wrote,  two 
centuries  ago,  upon  occasion  of  the  introduction 
of  the  loveliest  of  Circassians  into  thehappy 
family  of  the  august  Commander  of  the  Fffithful, 
the  following  limpid  quatrain : 
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“All  honor  to  woman  the  sweet-heart,  the  wi ft. 
The  delight  of  the  fireside  by  night  and  by  day, 
Who  never  does  any  thing  wrong  in  her  lire 
Except  when  permitted  to  have  her  own  way.** 

Or  was  it  not  the  Sultan’s  laureate  two  hundred 
years  ago,  and  does  Mr.  Sparrowgrass  quote  this 
as  the  latest  epigram  of  Mr.  Halleck  ? Dear  old 
Mrs.  Barbauld  also  wrote  some  verses  upon  the 
same  subject  which  were  worthy  to  be  printed 
in  gold  letters  over  the  portals  of  Miss  Tinker- 
ton’s  Academy  for  young  ladies.  The  worthy 
old  gentlewoman  is  rhyming  of  the  pretty  flowers 
upon  her  table,  and  she  improves  the  text  for 
the  benefit  of  young  ladies — 

“Nor  blnsh  my  fair  to  own  you  copy  these, 

Your  best,  your  sweetest  empire  is  to  please.'* 

Oh,  honey  and  butter ! Butter  and  honey,  oh ! 

It  certainly  is  not  surprising  that  there  are 
women  who  are  a little  tired  of  the  kind  of  diet 
provided  by  Mrs.  Barbauld  and  the  court  gov- 
ernesses, Mr.  Halleck  and  the  court  poets,  and 
the  Reverend  Doctor  Todd  and  the  court  chap- 
lains, who  are  indeed  willing  to  incur  the  bright 
banter  of  brothers  with  the  scarf-knot  and  even 
of  the  fastidious  and  chivalric  elders,  and  try  to 
ascertain  why  they  do  not  understand  themselves 
as  well  as  men  understand  them,  and  to  prove 
whether  their  sphere  is  not,  like  that  of  men,  to 
be  determined  by  experiment,  not  by  theory ; and 
who  ask  that  question  which  no  Sultan  upon  rec- 
ord has  ever  been  known  to  answer,  and  which 
coufounds  forever  even  the  great  Haroun  al 
Raschid,  how  can  you  determine  any  proper 
sphere  tffthout  perfect  freedom  of  choice  and 
action? 

“ Ah,  when  you  come  to  metaphysical  pyro- 
% technics,”  says  the  courteous  dissenter  and  sly 
satirist,  “ I must  leave  you  and  join  the  ladies.  ’ 
Farewell,  then,  good  Sultan ; and  when  you 
have  kissed  hands  to  the  ladies  and  are  wending 
your  way  to  the  club,  do  not  forget  that  nothing 
is  so  simple,  pleasant,  and  rational  as  a club  of 
men  to  lounge,  smoke,  chew,  drink,  and  talk 
doubtfully,  and  nothing  so  shocking  and  un- 
feminine as  a club  of  women  to  chat  and  read 
and  enjoy  themselves.  Until  the  vile  Brazilians 
and  Argentines  came  bombarding  to  his  capital 
the  despot  of  Paraguay  thought  Paraguay  the 
best  arranged  of  countries  in  the  most  happily 
ordered  of  worlds.  He  owned  the  land  and  the 
people  and  put  all  the  money  in  his  pockets,  and 
smiled  with  contempt,  but  with  the  most  delight- 
ful good-nature,  at  any  body  who  seemed  to  sup- 
pose that  it  was  rather  hard  he  should  have  all 
the  fun  to  himself. 

“All  the  fun  to  myself!”  said  the  cheerfully 
courteous  despot  of  Paraguay ; “ not  at  all,  it  is 
only  your  misconception  of  the  eternal  fitness  of 
things.  Each  to  his  own  is  the  great  law  of  na- 
ture. In  other  words,  eveiy  body  to  his  own 
sphere.  #You  see  this  lovely,  soft,  silken  cush- 
ion. Could  any  thing  be  more  exquisitely  em- 
broidered? Could  any  thing  be  more  sheeny 
and  glistening?  It  is  a miracle  of  beauty.  I 
write  sonnets  to  that  cushion,  I keep  it  in  a 
satin  bag  tied  with  cords  of  golden  thread,  and 
I should  certainly  be  obliged  to  have  any  body 
put  to  the  most  painful  and  shameful  death  who 
should  presume  to  sit  upon  it.  Nowr  observe  the 
extreme  felicity  of  the  great  laws  of  nature.  That 
cushion  is  intended  by  nature  to  be  sat  upon,  and 
nature  intends  me  to  sit  upon  it.  My  instinct 
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assures  me  of  it.  My  mind  approves  the  reason- 
ability  of  it.  The  sphere  of  the  one  is  to  sit,  of 
the  other  to  be  Bat  upon.  If  any  body  thinks  that 
I have  the  fun  all  to  myself  let  him  consult  his 
instincts  and  explore  the  laws  of  nature.  He 
will  find  that  the  fun  of  the  cushion  is  in  being 
sat  upon — my  fun  is  sitting.  There  is  no  end 
of  fun ; there  is  plenty  for  all ; but  a gracious 
nature  divides  it  into  infinite  variety.” 

The  courteous  despot  of  Paraguay  called  this 
his  philosophy  of  spheres,  and  the  perception  of 
the  eternal  fitness  of  things  by  instinct ; and  he 
regards  the  onslaught  of  Brazil  and  the  Argen- 
tine Republic  as  an  unnatural  action.  It  tends 
to  destroy  his  fan.  For,  in  fact,  Paraguay  is  his 
cushion,  and  if  the  wisest  intimations  of  instinct 
are  to  be  disregarded,  and  the  cushion  be  de- 
prived of  the  fun  of  being  sat  ppon,  and  he  of 
the  fun  of  sitting,  what  will  become  of  the  true 
doctrine  of  spheres  and  the  philosophy  of  in- 
stinctive perception?  “Suppose,  my  friends,” 
said  the  late  Deacon  Crump,  in  an  earnest  re- 
ligious exhortation  at  the  monthly  concert — and 
he  said  it  very  slowly,  as  was  his  wont,  and  very 
solemnly — “suppose,  and  suppose,  von  should 
wake  up  to-morrow  morning  and  find  yourselves 
dead,  what  would  ye  say  then  ?” 

If  it  be  in  order  the  Easy  Chair  would  like 
to  move  the  appointment  of  Mrs.  Barbauld,  the 
Sultan,  and  the  Reverend  Doctor  Todd  as  a se- 
lect committee  upon  the  Paraguay  question. 


In  speaking  last  month  of  religious  liberty 
and  toleration  the  Easy  Chair  alluded  to  the  late 
history  of  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  by 
White,  and  to  his  statement  in  the  preface  that 
Calvin  was  perhaps  the  only  one  of  the  famous 
Protestant  Doctors  in  Europe  who  tried  to  save 
Servetus  from  the  fire.  The  Chair  expressed  a 
natural  regret  that  Mr.  White  had  hot  mentioned 
the  authorities  upon  which  he  thus  corrects  the 
usual  version  of  a not  very  remote  historical  in- 
cident. Fortunately  an  accomplished  and  com- 
petent friend,  seeing  the  remark,  has  sent  us  the 
following  interesting  correction  of  the  correc- 
tion: 

“As  the  Chair  puts  it"— -says  our  correspondent—* 

“the  statement  is  correct  in  letter:  but  Mr.  White’s 
words  are  that  Calvin  was  perhaps  the  only  one  of 
these  divines  1 who  tried  to  save  the  arch-heretic's  life' 
which  is  not  true.  The  facts  in  the  case  are  folly  set 
forth,  with  the  authorities,  In  ‘Dyer’s  Life  of  Calvin.* 

They  are  briefly  these : By  the  old  imperial  laws  of 
Geneva,  which  still  remained  unrepealed,  death  by 
fire  was  the  punishment  of  heresy.  Calvin  took  a 
leading  part  in  the  prosecution  of  Servetus  for  an  of- 
fense for  which  death  by  fire  was  the  prescribed  pen- 
alty. But  he  wished  the  manner  of  execution  to  be 
modified.  In  a letter  to  Farel.  written  apparently 
while  the  trial  was  in  progress,  he  sets  forth  his  pre- 
cise position.  He  writes : * I hope  [spero]  the  sentence 
will  at  least  be  capital,  but  desire  the  atrocity  of  the 
unlshmont  to  be  abated.'  In  another  letter  to  Farel 
e refers  to  some  efforts  to  this  end,  promising  when 
they  met  to  explain  why  they  had  not  proved  success- 
ful. What  these  efforts  were  the  worm  will  not  prob- 
ably ever  know ; bat  they  conld  not  have  been  very 
strenuous  or  persistent,  since  in  his  Refxttatio  Served, 
apparently  by  way  of  defending  himself  from  some 
charge  of  having  favored  Servetus,  he  says : ‘All  good 
men  will  be  my  witnesses  that  from  the  time  when  he 
was  convicted  I uttered  not  a single  word  concerning 
his  punishment.*  There  was  indeed  little  time  for 
effort  after  the  conviction,  for  sentence  was  pronounced 
one  day,  and  Servetus  was  led  to  the  stake  ou  the 
morning  of  the  next.  There  is  not  the  slightest  evi- 
dence that  Calvin  ever  4 tried  to  save  the  arcn-heretlc's 
life,*  or  ever  after  expressed  the  slightest  disapproba- 
tion of  the  planner  of  the  execution.  He  merely  con- 
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tented  himself  with  endeavoring,  before  sentence  was 
pronounced,  to  have  the  ‘atrocity’  or  rather  the  ‘se- 
verity* of  the  mode  of  putting  to  death  mitigated ; to 
have  him,  that  is  to  Bay,  hung  or  beheaded,  rather 
than  burned  at  the  stake.  Whatever  palliation  for 
the  conduct  of  Calvin  may  be  found  in  the  spirit  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived,  it  is  due  to  the  truth  of  history 
that  the  facts  in  the  case  should  not  be  untruthfully 
stated.*' 


It  was  a fortunate  event  for  the  country,  and 
one  which  we  hope  will  be  an  imperative  prece- 
dent, when  men  like  Mr.  Motley,  and  Mr.  Marsh, 
and  Mr.  Adams,  and  Mr.  Bigelow  were  selected 
to  represent  us  in  Europe.  As  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Everett  and  Mr.  Bancroft,  these  gentlemen 
were  not  diplomatic  agents  merely,  but  they  com- 
manded respect  by  their  eminence  as  scholars, 
and  by  an  ability  already  recognized.  During 
his  former  residence  in  London,  as  Minister  to 
England,  Mr.  Bancroft  pursued  his  historical 
studies,  and  made  most  valuable  collections  of 
material.  Mr.  Mo'iley  also,  while  Minister  to 
Austria,  did  not  relax  his  hold  upon  the  great 
history  which  he  has  recently  finished ; and  Mr. 
Bigelow',  amidst  the  many  and  perplexing  duties 
of  his  post  as  Minister  to  France  at  a very  crit- 
ical time,  did  not  fail  to  cultivate  the  elegant 
studies  and  the  scholarly  friendships  to  which  he 
is  by  taste  devoted. 

It  is  among  the  felicities  of  his  official  resi- 
dence in  Paris — not  for  himself,  but  for  his  coun- 
trymen and  for  literature — that  he  became  the 
possessor  of  the  original  autograph  copy  of  Dr. 
Franklin’s  autobiography,  and  he  has  now  edit- 
ed it  with  such  fidelity  and  sympathy  that,  as  a 
scholarly  critic  remarks,  “It  furnishes  the  only 
edition  that  has  the  stamp  of  authority,  and  it  is 
destined  to  become  the  standard  one.”  The 
story  of  the  adventures  of  the  manuscript  has 
been  made  familiar.  In  1 789  Dr.  Franklin  gave 
to  M.  le  Veillard,  Mayor  of  Passy,  near  Paris, 
a copy  of  all  the  sketch  that  he  had  then  written. 
In  1790  the  Doctor  died,  and  left  all  his  manu- 
scripts, including  the  autobiography,  to  his  grand- 
son, William  Temple  Franklin,  who  was  to  su- 
pervise the  publication.  For  the  greater  conven- 
ience of  the  printer  the  grandson  gave  the  orig- 
inal to  the  widow  of  M.  le  Veillard,  and  re- 
ceived the  copy  which  the  Doctor  had  given  in 
1789.  The  original  remained  in  the  family  un- 
til 1867,  when  it  was  transferred  to  Mr.  Bigelow 
by  M.  de  Senarmont,  a relation  of  the  Widow 
le  Veillard.  Collating  this  manuscript  with  the 
London  edition  of  the  autobiography,  printed  in 
1817,  and  the  only  one,  according  to  Mr.  Bige- 
low, that  purported  to  be  printed  from  the  man- 
uscript, he  finds  that  more  than  twelve  hundred 
changes  have  been  made  in  the  text,  and  that 
the  last  eight  pages  of  the  work  have  been  en- 
tirely omitted. 

Mr.  Bigelow  remarks  that  the  London  edition 
of  1793  was  the  only  English  version  in  print 
until  this  of  1817 ; but  a Boston  critic  reminds 
him  that  a different  one  appeared  in  Dublin  in 
1793,  and  w'as  reprinted  in  London  in  1799. 
There  are  five  editions  of  the  work  in  French ; 
one  was  published  in  1791,  which  is  attributed 
to  Dr.  Jacques  Gibelin,  although  nobody  knows 
how  he  obtained  the  original.  The  next  was  in 
1798,  translated  from  the  Dublin  edition  by  Cas- 
tera.  The  third  was  in  1818,  and  was  a trans- 


lation of  William  Temple  Franklin’s  London 
edition  of  the  previous  year,  probably  by  M. 
Charles  Malo.  The  fourth  was  that  of  M. 
Renouard,  published  in  1820,  and  this  contains 
the  eight  new  pages  of  which  Mr.  Bigelow 
speaks.  The  fifth  version  is  that  of  M.  La- 
boulaye  in  1866,  which  followed  Mr.  Sparks’s 
edition.  In  his  introduction  Mr.  Bigelow  sug- 
gests as  a possible  reason  for  the  long  delay  of 
William  Temple  Franklin  in  publishing  the 
memoirs,  that  he  lxad  received  a gratification 
from  the  British  Government.  It  is,  at  least, 
a very  plausible  explanation  of  a fact  of  which 
we  are  not  likely  to  know  more. 

As  for  the  charming  book  itself,  the  history 
of  one  of  the  most  benevolent  and  shrewd  of 
men,  without  a touch  of  imagination,  there  is 
really  nothing  to  be  added  to  what  has  been 
so  often  said.  In  his  delightful  and  elaborate 
Life  of  Franklin,  Mr.  Barton  has  drawn  the  most 
faithful  and  detailed  portrait  of  the  old  sage,  and 
yet  there  is  ahvays  a feeling  that  something  re- 
mains to  be  told.  There  is  a great  deal  of  cur- 
rent gossip,  so  to  speak,  about  Dr.  Franklin 
which  does  not  make  him  altogether  JSt.  An- 
thony, but  quite  the  contrary.  And,  indeed, 
the  Easy  Chair  remembers  seeing  in  London 
several  years  ago  a manuscript  letter  from  the 
Doctor,  w ritten  while  in  Paris  to  a much  younger 
man  than  himself,  who  proposed  to  take  up  his 
residence  in  that  lively  world,  and  which  con- 
tained very  much  good  advice,  and  very  much 
which  w’ould  probably  have  startled  Miss  Clack, 
a worthy  lady  in  Wilkie  Collins’s  “Moonstone.” 

The  quotations  w hich  Mr.  Bigelow'  makes  from 
Laboulaye’s  introduction  to  his  edition  of  the 
autobiography  are  of  the  best  and  most  truly  ap-  # 
preciati ve  estimates  of  the  famous  man.  4 4 Frank-  # 
lin  never  quits  the  earth  ; it  is  not  genius  in  him ; 
it  is  good  sense  expressed  in  its  highest  power. 

Do  not  seek  in  him  a poet,  nor  even  an  orator, 
but  a master  of  practical  life — a man  to  whom 

the  world  belongs His  laugh  is  not  that  of  s 

Voltaire;  there  is  no  bitterness  in  it:  it  is  the 
benevolent  smile  of  an  old  man  whom  life  has 
taught  to  be  indulgent.”  Indeed  it  is  this  hu- 
manity, this  good-natured  sympathy  with  weak- 
ness and  fallibility  of  all  kinds,  this  marvelous 
evenness  of  temper,  which  is  the  kindliest  aspect 
of  the  Doctor’s  character.  He  was  an  extraor- 
dinary fruit  of  a Puritan  stock,  but  he  shows 
how  human  the  Puritan  is  under  all.  Jefferson 
Davis  contemptuously  sneers  at  him  as  the  in- 
carnation of  the  peddling  tuppenny  Yankee.  But 
Mr.  Davis  thinks  all  Yaukees  hyenas,  and  is 
hardly  an  unprejudiced  authority  upon  the  sub- 
ject. Laboulaye’s  statement  is  better:  44  He 
knows  of  but  one  mode  to  arrive  at  happiness, 
or,  at  least,  to  contentment ; it  is  by  labor,  econ- 
omy, and  probity.”  Franklin’s  aims  were  ob- 
vious and  tangible.  Ilis  impulses  were  gener- 
ous, his  sympathies  catholic  and  humarife.  No- 
body would  have  troubled  him  more  than  John 
Calvin,  of  whom  wre  were  just  speaking;  and 
had  Franklin  been  the  headman  in  Geneva  poor 
Servetus  would  have  slipped  through  unarrest- 
ed. The  perennial  charm  of  his  autobiography 
is  like  that  of  Robinson  Crusoe ; and  Mr.  Bige- 
low has  cheered  all  readers  by  summoning  them 
once  more  to  the  delightful  stoiy. 
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UNITED  STATES. 

OUR  Record  closes  on  the  28th  of  May.  The 
principal  points  embraced  in  it  are  the  dose 
of  the  impeachment  trial,  and  acquittal  of  the 
President ; the  bills  passed  in  the  House  for  the 
re-admission  of  six  of  the  Southern  States ; and 
the  proceedings  of  the  Republican  Convention, 
by  which  Grant  and  Colfax  were  nominated  for 
President  and  Vice-President  — thus  formally 
opening  the  Presidential  campaign. 

THE  IMPEACHMENT. 

As  briefly  noted  in  our  last  Record,  the  testi- 
mony in  the  case  of  the  impeachment  was  form- 
ally closed  on  Monday,  April  20.  The  Court 
adjourned  until  Wednesday,  when  the  final  sum- 
ming up  commenced.  Each  of  the  counsel  for 
the  President  presented  oral  arguments,  and  all 
of  the  Managers  for  the  prosecution,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Mr.  Logan,  who  filed  one  in  WTiting. 
The  most  elaborate  of  these  were  that  of  Mr. 
Evarts  for  the  defense,  and  that  of  Mr.  Bingham, 
who  closed,  for  the  prosecution : each  of  these 
occupied  nearly  three  days  in  the  delivery.  But 
so  fully  had  all  the  points  of  the  case  upon  both 
sides  been  developed  in  the  respective  opening 
speeches  of  Mr.  Butler  and  Mr.  Curtis  that  the 
various  speeches  in  summing  up  add  little  to  the 
strength  of  the  case  on  either  side,  and  we  judge  it 
unnecessary  to  present  here  even  an  abstract  of 
them.  The  arguments  finally  closed  upon  Wed- 
nesday, May  (>,  having  taken  a fortnight.  The 
following  day  was  occupied  in  settling  the  modes 
of  procedure,  and  the  Court  adjourned  until  Mon- 
day, the  1 1th,  when  it  re-assembled,  w’ith  closed 
doors,  for  deliberation.  These  private  delibera- 
tions occupied  two  days.  During  the  course  of 
these  several  Senators  delivered  elaborate  opin- 
ions upon  the  case  before  them.  Most  notable 
among  these  were  those  of  Senator  Grimes,  Hen- 
derson. Fessenden,  and  Trumbull,  Republicans, 
who  gave  at  length  the  reasons  which  would 
cause  them  to  vote  44  Not  Guilty”  upon  the  im- 
peachment, and  of  Senator  Williams  who  voted 
“Guilty.” 

Mr.  Grimes  argued  that  it  was  no  part  of  the 
design  of  the  Tenure-of-Oftice  Bill  to  maintain 
Mr.  Stanton  in  office  against  the  will  of  the  Pres- 
ident, and  that  in  removing  him  and  appointing 
General  Thomas  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim 
there  was  involved  no  violation  of  the  law.  44  As 
for  myself,”  he  said,  44 1 have  done  no  act,  given 
no  vote,  uttered  no  word  inconsistent  with  my 
present  position.  I never  believed  that  Mr. 
Stanton  came  within  the  provisions  of  the  Ten- 
uro-of-Office  Act,  and  I never  gave  any  vote  in- 
dicating such  a belief.”  After  touching  briefly 
upon  the  other  articles,  and  granting  that  the 
President’s  speeches  were  “ indecorous,  improp- 
er, and  vulgar,”  Senator  Grimes  closed  his  opin- 
ion by  declaring.  “In  my  opinion  the  President 
has  not  been  guilty  of  an  impeachable  offense  by 
reason  of  any  thing  alleged  in  either  of  the  arti- 
cles preferred  against  him  at  the  bar  of  the  Sen- 
ate by  the  House  of  Representatives.”  • 
Senator  Henderson  confined  his  opinion  whol- 
ly to  the  first  eight  articles,  and  after  affirming 
his  belief  that  the  President  had  the  right  to  re- 


move the  members  of  the  Cabinet,  said, 44  Before 
I could  convict  the  President  on  these  eight  arti- 
cles I must  become  perjured  in  my  own  con- 
science  Those  who  differ  with  me  in  the  con- 

struction of  the  law  will  have  no  such  difficulty.” 

Senator  Fessenden  expressed  his  own  opinion, 
that,  “as  Mr.  Stanton  was  appointed  by  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, the  case  did  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the 
Tenure-of-Oftice  law;”  hut  granting  that  it  did, 
and  that  the  President  so  believed,  he  adds,  “it 
by  no  means  followrs  that  he  was  guilty  of  a mis- 
demeanor in  attempting  to  remove  him.”  As  to 
the  articles  based  upon  the  speeches  of  Mr.  John- 
son, Mr.  Fessenden  said,  44  The  President  could 
not  be  convicted  for  the  assertion  of  his  opinion ; 
he  had  only  exercised  the  right  of  freedom  of 
speech,  and  that  was  guaranteed  by  the  Consti- 
tution.” He  had  the  right,  in  common  with  ev- 
ery other  citizen,  “to  comment  freely  upon  the 
conduct  of  the  co-ordinate  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment;”  and  that 44  w hen  called  upon  by  a large 
body  of  his  fellow-citizens  to  address  them,  and 
when  he  was  goaded  by  contumely  and  insult, 
he  permitted  himself  to  transcend  the  limits  of 
proper  and  dignified  speech,  such  os  was  becom- 
ing to  the  dignity  of  his  station,  is  a matter  of 
deep  regret,  and  highly  censurable;  but,  in  my 
opinion,  it  can  receive  no  other  punishment  than 
public  sentiment  alone  can  inflict.”  As  to  the 
44 suggestion, s said  Mr.  Fessenden,  that  “pop- 
ular opinion  demands  the  conviction  of  the  Pres- 
ident on  these  charges,  I reply  that  he  is  not  now 
upon  trial  before  the  people,  hut  before  the  Sen- 
ate. The  responsibility  is  not  upon  them,  but 
upon  us.  They  have  not  taken  an  oath  to  do 
impartial  justice  according  to  the  Constitution 
and  the  laws.  I have  taken  that  oath,  and  I 
can  not  render  judgment  upon  their  conviction, 
nor  can  they  transfer  to  themselves  my  punish- 
ment if  I violate  my  oath.  I should  consider 
myself  undeserving  of  the  confidence  that  the 
just  and  intelligent  people  have  imposed  upon 
me  in  this  great  responsibility,  and  unworthy  of 
a place  among  honorable  men  if,  for  any  fear  of 
public  reprobation  and  for  the  sake  of  securing 
popular  favor,  I should  disregard  the  convic- 
tions of  my  judgment  and  of  my  conscience. 
The  consequences  which  may  follow',  either  from 
conviction  or  acquittal,  are  not  for  me,  with  my 
convictions,  to  consider.” 

Senator  Trumbull  said : “The  question  to  be 
decided  is  not  whether  Andrew  Johnson  is  a 
proper  person  to  fill  the  Presidential  office,  nor 
w'hethcr  it  is  fit  that  he  should  remain  in  it; 
nor,  indeed,  whether  he  has  violated  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws  in  other  respects  than  those 
alleged  against  him.  As  well  might  any  other 
fifty-four  persons  take  upon  themselves  by  vio- 
lence to  rid  the  country  of  Andrew’  Johnson  be- 
cause they  believed  him  to  be  a bad  man,  as  to 
call  upon  fifty-four  Senators,  in  violation  of  their 
sworn  duty,  to  convict  and  depose  him  for  any 
other  causes  than  those  alleged  in  the  articles 
of  impeachment.”  The  gist  of  Mr.  Trumbull's 
opinion  is  to  he  found  in  the  follow  ing  extracts : 
“I  never  entertained  the  opinion  that  the  Presi- 
dent had  not  power  to  remove  the  Secretary  of 
War  appointed  by  Mr.  Lincoln  during  his  first 
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term and  as  the  President  had,  in  my  opin- 

ion, the  right  to  remove  Mr.  Stanton,  his  order 
for  that  purpose,  as  also  that  to  General  Thomas 
to  take  possession,  both  peacefully  issued,  have, 
in  my  judgment,  none  of  the  elements  of  a con- 
spiracy about  them The  ninth  article,  known 

as  the  Emory  article,  is  wholly  unsupported  by  evi- 
dence  The  tenth  article,  relating  to  the  speech- 

es of  the  President,  is  substantially  proven ; but 
the  speeches,  though  discreditable  to  the  high 
office  he  holds,  do  not,  in  my  opinion,  afford 
just  grounds  for  impeachment.”  In  reference 
to  the  eleventh  article,  upon  which,  in  the  re- 
sult, arose  the  primary  test  vote,  Mr.  Trumbull 
said  that  a great  part — that  which  related  to  the 
speeches  of  the  President — had  been  disposed  of 
by  what  had  been  said  on  the  tenth  article.  Mr. 
Trumbull  finds  no  proof,  as  charged  in  this  ar- 
ticle, of  unlawful  conspiracy  to  devise  means  to 
prevent  Mr.  Stanton  from  resuming  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  War  after  it  had  been  voluntary  sur- 
rendered by  General  Grant.  There  are,  he  adds, 
“no  proofs  to  sustain  the  other  charges  of  this 
article.”  But,  said  Mr.  Trumbull,  “In  coming 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  President  is  not  guilty 
of  any  of  the  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  with 
which  he  has  been  charged,  I have  endeavored  to 
be  governed  by  the  case  made  without  reference 
to  other  acts  of  his,  not  contained  in  the  record. 

His  speeches,  and  the  general  course  of  his 

administration,  have  been  as  distasteful  to  me  as 

to  any  one If  the  question  was,  ‘Is  Andrew 

Johnson  a fit  person  for  President?’  I should 
answer,  No.”  Yet,  continues  Mr.  Trumbull — 
after  having  again  argued  that  President  John- 
son had  committed  no  actual  violation  of  posi- 
tive law,  not  even  “ in  the  removal  of  that  faith- 
ful and  efficient  officer,  Edwin  ML  Stanton,  w hich 
I deeply  regret,”  nor  in  the  ad  interim  appoint- 
ment of  General  Thomas — “to  convict  and  de- 
pose the  Chief  Magistrate  of  a great  nation,  when 
his  guilt  was  not  made  palpable  by  the  record,  and 
for  insufficient  cause,  would  be  fraught  with  far 
greater  danger  to  the  future  of  the  country  than 
can  arise  from  leaving  Mr.  Johnson  in  office  for 
the  remaining  months  of  his  term,  with  pow'ers 
curtailed  and  limited  as  they  have  been  by  recent 
legislation.  ” 

The  opinion  of  Senator  Williams  •may  stand  as 
a fair  exponent  of  the  views  of  those  who  voted 
for  conviction.  He  said:  “I  shall  vote  for  the 
conviction  of  the  President  upon  the  first  three 
articles  of  impeachment,  upon  the  ground  that 
the  removal  of  Secretary  Stanton  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  Adjutant-General  Thomas  were  in 
violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
To  decide  otherwise  would  be  to  say  that  the 
President  has  the  absolute  and  unlimited  power, 
at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances,  to  re- 
move from  and  appoint  to  office I shall  vote 

for  conviction  upon  the  tenth  article.  Whenever 
the  Chief  Magistrate  of  this  country  makes  a pub- 
lic blasphemer  of  himself,  and,  going  about  the 
country,  in  speeches  excites  resistance  to  law  and 
defends  mob  violence  and  murder,  I think  he 

ought  to  be  removed  from  office All  courts 

may  take  judicial  notice  of  history ; and  by  what 
I have  a right  to  know  in  this  case,  I have  been 
sorrowfully  and  reluctantly  brought  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Andrew  Johnson  is  a bad  man  ; that 
the  policy  of  his  administration  has  been  to  rule 
or  ruin ; that  he  has  endeavored,  by  usurpation 


and  the  abuse  of  his  veto,  to  subordinate  the 
legislature  to  his  personal  views  and  purposes ; 
and  that  his  official  career  and  example  have 
been  to  injure,  degrade,  and  demoralize  the  coun- 
try ; and  I believe  that  his  removal  from  office 
will  invigorate  the  laws,  vindicate  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  tend  greatly  to  restore  unity  and  peace 
to  the  nation.” 

The  declarations  made  in  secret  session,  taken 
in  connection  with  the  otherwise  known  views 
of  Senators,  indicated  beyond  doubt  what  would 
be  the  vote  of  nearly  every  member  of  the  court. 
In  all  there  were  54  Senators.  Two-thirds  of 
these,  36,  were  necessary  for  conviction.  Be- 
fore the  time  fixed  upon  for  the  decision  it  was 
clear  that  there  were  35  Senators  who  would  vote 
“ Guilty”  upon  some  or  all  of  the  articles  of  im- 
peachment, and  1 8 who  would  vote  “ Not  Guilty” 
upon  all.  The  one  Senator  whose  vote  was  un- 
certain, and  upon  which  depended  the  issue,  was 
Mr.  Ross,  Senator  from  Kansas.  If  he  voted 
for  conviction  the  requisite  number  of  36  would 
be  secured.  If  he  voted  for  acquittal,  the  im- 
peachment would  fail  from  the  lack  of  the  re- 
quired majority  of  two-thirds.  Both  sides  were 
confident  of  his  vote ; but  until  it  was  cast  nei- 
ther had  good  grounds  for  assuming  upon  which 
side  it  would  be  given. 

Saturday,  May  16,  was  fixed  upon  as  the  day" 
when  the  vote  should  be  taken.  It  had  been  un- 
derstood that  the  articles  should  be  taken  up  in 
their  order,  and  that  each  Senator,  when  his 
name  was  called  by  the  Chief  Justice,  should 
answer  simply  “Guilty”  or  “Not  Guilty.”  It 
was  now  ordered,  by  a vote  of  34  to  13,  that 
“the  Chief  Justice,  in  directing  the  Secretary 
to  read  the  several  articles  of  impeachment,  shall 
direct  him  to  read  the  eleventh  article  first,  and 
that  the  question  shall  be  taken  on  that  article, 
and  thereafter  on  the  others  successively  as  they 
stand.”  Upon  this  order  Mr.  Wade,  President 
of  the  Senate,  who,  in  the  event  of  the  removal 
of  Mr.  Johnson  would  become  acting  President 
of  the  United  States,  voted  for  the  first  time  dur- 
ing this  trial.  This  vote  comprised  all  the  Sena- 
tors, with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Grimes,  who  was 
absent  by  reason  of  sickness.  This  article  reads 
as  follows : 

Akticlb  11.— That  said  Andrew  Johnson.  President 
of  the  United  States,  unmindful  of  the  higfi  duties  of 
his  office  and  of  hia  oath  of  office,  and  in  disregard  of 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  did 
heretofore,  to  wit : on  the  18th  day  of  August,  1866, 
at  the  City  of  Washington,  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, by  public  speech,  declare  ai>d  affirm  in  substance, 
that  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress  of  the  United  States 
was  not  a Congress  of  the  United  States  authorized 
by  the  Constitution  to  exercise  legislative  power  un- 
der the  same ; but,  on  the  contrary,  was  a Congress 
of  only  part  of  the  States,  thereby  denying  and  intend- 
ing to  deny  that  the  legislation  of  said  Congress  was 
valid  or  obligatory  upon  him,  the  said  Andrew  John- 
son, except  in  so  far  as  he  saw  fit  to  approve  the 
same,  and  also  thereby  denying  and  intending  to  deny 
the  power  of  the  said  Thirty-ninth  Congress  to  pro- 
ose  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
tates;  and,  in  pursuance  of  said  declaration,  the  said 
Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  aft- 
erward, to  wit : on  the  21st  day  of  February,  1868,  at 
the  City  of  Washington,  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
did  unlawfully  and  in  disregard  of  the  requirements 
of  the  Constitution,  that  he  should  take  care  that  the 
laws  be  faithfully  executed,  attempt  to  prevent  the 
execution  of  an  act  entitled  “ An  act  regulating  the 
tenure  of  certain  civil  offices,”  passed  March  2,  1S67, 
by  unlawfully  devising  and  contriving,  and  attempt- 
ing to  devise  and  contrive  means  by  which  he  should 
prevent  Edwin  M.  Stanton  from  forthwith  resuming 
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the  functions  of  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Deport- 1 
ment  of  War,  Notwithstanding  the  rerasal  of  the  Sen-  ' 
ate  to  concur  in  the  suspcnslonneretofore  made  by  said  i 
Andrew  Johnson,  of  said  Edwin  M.  Stanton  from  said 
office  of  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  War,  and  also 
by  further  unlawfully  devising  and  contriving,  and  at- 1 
tempting  to  devise  and  contrive  means  then  and  there  j 
to  preveut  the  execution  of  an  act  entitled  “An  act ; 
making  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  army  for  j 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  BO,  1808,  and  for  other  pnr-  { 
poses,”  approved  March  2,  1867.  and  also  to  prevent  | 
the  execution  of  an  act  entitled  “ An  act  to  provide 
for  the  more  efficient  government  of  the  rebel  States,”  1 
passed  March  2, 1867 ; whereby  the  said  Andrew  John- 
son, President  of  the  United  States,  did  then,  to  wit: 
on  the  21st  day  of  February,  1868,  at  the  City  of  Wash- 
ington, commit  and  was  guilty  of  a high  misdemeanor 
of  office. 

The  rote  was  taken  thus : The  name  of  each 
Senator  being  called  in  alphabetical  order,  the 

Chief  Justice  asked,  “Mr.  Senator , how 

gay  yon : Is  the  respondent,  Andrew  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States,  guilty  or  not 
gtdltv  of  a high  misdemeanor,  as  charged  in  this 
article  ?”  To  this  question  each  Senator  re- 
sponded merely  “Guilty”  or  “Not  Guilty,”  as 
follows: 

Guilty.  — Anthony,  Cameron,  Cattcll,  Chandler, 
Cole,  Conkling,  Conness,  Corbett,  Cragin,  Drake, 
Edmunds,  Ferry,  Frelinghuysen,  Harlan;  Howard,  I 
Howe,  Morgan,  Morrill  (of  Maine),  Morrill  (of  Ver-  | 
mont),  Morton,  Nye.  Patterson  (of  New  Hampshire), 
Pomerov,  Kamsev,  Sherman,  Sprague,  Stewart,  Sum-  • 
ner,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Wnde,  Willey,  William*,  Wlleon,  1 
Yales.— SO.  I 

Not  Guilty.  — Bayard,  Buckalew,  Davis,  Dixon,  . 
Doolittle,  Fessenden,  Fowler,  Grimes,  Henderson, 
Hendricks,  Johnson,  M*Creery,  Norton,  Patterson 
(of  Tennessee),  Boss,  Saulabury,  Trumbull,  Van  Win- 
kle, Vickers.— 19. 

Comparing  this  vote  by  States,  the  following 
is  the  result : 

Gouty.  California,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Ne- 
braska, Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Rhode  Ielaud,  Vermont*  (12).— 
Not  Gcilty.  Delaware,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Ten- 
nessee (4). — Divwep.  Connecticut,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Maine,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Pennsyl- 
vania, West  Virginia,  Wisconsin  (11). 

The  Chief  Justice  formally  announced  the  re- 
salt  of  the  vote  on  this  article  thus:  “On  this 
article  there  are  thirty-five  Senators  who  have 
voted  ‘Guilty,’  and  nineteen  Senators  who  have 
voted  ‘Not  Guilty.’  The  President  is  therefore 
acquitted  on  this  article.” 

A motion  was  now  made  that  the  Senate,  sit- 
ting as  a Court  of  Impeachment,  should  adjourn 
until  the  20th  of  May.  The  Chief  Justice  de- 
cided that  this  motion  was  not  in  order.  This 
decision  was  overruled  by  a vote  of  80  to  24. 
Several  propositions,  fixing  various  dates  of  ad- 
journment, were  voted  down,  among  them  being 
one  to  adjourn  “without  day,”  negatived  by  a 
vote  of  G to  43 ; and  finally,  by  a vote  of  32  to 
21,  the  Court  was  adjourned  until  Tuesday,  May 
2(K 

When  the  Court  convened  on  the  26tli  the  or- 
der directing  that  the  vote  should  be  taken  upon 
the  Articles  of  Impeachment  in  their  order  was 
rescinded.  Motions  were  then  made  for  a fur- 
ther postponement.  The  test  question  was  upon 
adjourning  for  four  weeks,  until  the  23d  of  June. 
Upon  this  there  were  27  ayes  and  27  nays ; there 
being  a tie,  the  Chief  Justice  decided  the  ques- 
tion in  the  negative.  It  was  then  agreed  that 
the  vote  should  be  taken  upon  the  second  article, 
which  charges  the  President  with  violating  the 
Tenure-of-Office  Act,  and  thereby  committing 


44  a high  misdemeanor  in  office”  in  appointing 
General  Thomas  as  {Secretary  of  War  ad  interim , 
“ there  being  no  vacancy  in  said  office.”  The 
vote  upon  this  article  was  the  same  as  that 
previously  had  upon  the  eleventh  article:  85 
“Guilty,”  and  It)  “ Not  Guilty.”  The  vote  was 
then  taken  upon  the  third  article,  which  charges 
that  the  President  committed  a “high  misde- 
meanor in  office”  in  that  “ without  authority  of 
law,  while  the  Senate  was  then  and  there  in  ses- 
sion, he  did  appoint  one  Lorenzo  Thomas  to  be 
Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War  ad  interim , 
without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
and  with  intent  to  violate  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.”  The  vote  upon  this  article  was. 
the  same  as  upon  the  others:  85  “Guilty,”  and 
19  “Not  Guilty.”  The  Chief  Justice  m each 
case  announced  the  result  thus:  “Thirty-five 
Senators  have  pronounced  the  respondent,  An- 
drew Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States, 
guilty ; nineteen  have  pronounced  him  not  guilty. 
Two- thirds  of  the  Senators  not  having  pro- 
nounced him  guilty,  he  stands  acquitted  upon 
this  article.”  A motion  was  then  made  that 
“the  Senate,  sitting  as  a High  Court  of  Im- 
peachment, do  now  adjourn  sine  die .”  This  was 
passed  by  a vote  of  34  to  16,  all  those  voting  for 
adjournment  having  voted  for  conviction ; all  vot- 
ing against  it,  for  acquittal.  The  Chief  Justice, 
in  accordance  with  a rule  which  had  been  adopt- 
ed, directed  judgment  for  acquittal  to  be  entered 
upon  the  second,  third,  and  eleventh  Articles  of 
Impeachment.  The  Court  having  voted  to  ad- 
journ sine  die , the  impeachment  trial  came  to  an 
end. 

Mr.  Stanton  thereupon  addressed  the  follow- 
irig  communication  to  the  President : 

“ Sm,— The  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  of  the  21st  of  February  last,  declaring  that  the 
President  ‘ has  no  power  to  remove  the  Secretary  of 
War  and  designate  any  other  officer  to  perform  the 
duties  of  that  office  ad  interim having  this  day  failed 
to  be  supported  by  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present 
and  voting  on  the  articles  of  impeachment  preferred 
against  you  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  I have 
relinquished  the  charge  of  the  War  Department,  and 
have  left  the  same,  and  the  books,  archives,  papers, 
and  property  heretofore  in  my  custody  as  Secretary  of 
War,  in  care  of  Brevet  Major-General  Townsend,  the 
senior  Assistant  Adjutant-General,  subject  to  your  di- 
rection.” 

CONGRESS. 

During  the  trial  of  impeachment  no  final  ac- 
tion was  taken  by  Congress  upon  any  important 
question.  The  House  was  officially  present  in 
the  chamber  of  the  Senate  while  that  body  was 
sitting  as  a Court  of  Impeachment ; and  although 
it  usually  convened  after  the  adjournment  of  the 
Court,  it  was  tacitly  understood  that  it  was  for 
the  purpose  of  debate  rather  than  of  action.  But 
upon  those  days  when  the  Court  was  adjourned, 
or  in  private  session,  some  important  measures 
were  acted  upon  in  the  House.  Foremost  among 
these  were  bills  relating  to  several  of  the  “un- 
constmcted  States.  ” ( )f  these  Alabama,  Arkan- 

sas, Georgia,  Louisiana,  North  Carolina,  and 
South  Carolina,  have  by  their  Conventions,  rati- 
fied by  the  people,  formed  Constitutions  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  “Act  for  the  more  efficient 
government  of  the  rebel  States,”  passed  March  2, 
1867.  In  all  these  States,  excepting  Alabama, 
these  Constitutions  were  ratified  by  a majority  of 
the  registered  voters,  as  was  required  by  the  Act 
in  order  to  give  validity  to  the  ratification ; in 
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this  State,  though  the  votes  for  the  Constitution 
greatly  exceeded  those  against  it,  the  whole  num- 
ber cast  was  less  than  half  of  the  registered  voters. 
Notwithstanding  this  defect,  a bill  was  passed  in 
the  House,  on  the  8th  of  May,  by  a vote  of  110 
to  82,  admitting  Alabama  to  representation  in 
Congress.  On  the  14th  of  May  a similar  bill  was 
passed,  by  a vote  of  108  to  35,  in  relation  to  the 
other  States  above-mentioned.  It  recites  that 
the  people  of  these  States  have  by  large  majori- 
ties framed  and  adopted  Constitutions  republican 
in  form ; and  that  therefore,  when  the  Legisla- 
tures of  these  States  shall  respectively  have  “ duly 
ratified  the  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  proposed  by  the  Thirty-Ninth 
Congress,  known  as  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment," such  States  “ shall  be  entitled  and  ad- 
mitted to  representation  in  Congress  as  States  of 
the  Union,  upon  the  following  fundamental  con- 
ditions:" These  State  Constitutions  shall  never 
be  so  changed  as  to  discriminate  in  favor  of  or 
against  any  class  of  citizens  now  entitled  to  vote, 
except  as  a punishment  for  such  crimes  as  are 
now  felonies  at  common-law ; and  no  person  shall 
be  held  to  service  or  labor  as  a punishment  for 
crime  except  by  public  officers  charged  with  the 
custody  of  convicts;  and  any  provision  of  any 
State  Constitution,  as  in  that  of  Georgia,  giving 
authority  to  the  Legislature  or  Courts  to  repudi- 
ate debts  contracted  prior  to  June  1,  18G5,  shall 
be  null  and  void  as  far  as  relates  to  persons  who 
were  loyal  during  the  whole  time  of  the  rebellion. 
It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  President,  within  ten 
days  after  having  received  official  notice  of  the 
ratification  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  to 
issue  a proclamation  announcing  the  fact,  where- 
upon the  enabling  section  of  this  Act  shall  at 
once  go  into  effect.  These  bills  now  await  the 
action  of  the  Senate. 

THE  REPUBLICAN  CONVENTION. 

The  National  Convention  of  the  Republican 
party,  which  now  formally  assumed  the  designa- 
tion of  u The  National  Union  Republican  Party,” 
met  at  Chicago  on  Wednesday,  May  20.  The 
Convention  >vas  called  to  order  by  Governor 
Ward  of  New  Jersey,  the  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee.  He  said  that  the  “delegates 
had  assembled  to  nominate  standard-bearers  for 
the  ensuing  campaign,  to  declare  their  unswerv- 
ing attachment  to  the  Union  and  liberty,  and  to 
pledge  themselves  to  take  no  steps  backward  in 
the  work  of  reconstructing  the  rebel  States  and 
re-establishing  the  Union.  An  emancipated  race 
had  been  lifted  from  the  debasement  of  slavery, 
and  now,  united  with  the  Union  men  of  the 
South,  were  to  reorganize  in  the  name  of  liberty 
the  governments  and  institutions  of  the  rebellious 
States.  The  nation  understands  that  neither 
armed  treason  nor  political  treachery  can  arrest 
the  triumph  of  our  cause  and  the  success  of  our 
candidates.  If,  as  indicated  by  the  unanimity 
of  feeling  which  prevails,  you  shall  designate  as 
our  leader  the  greatest  captain  of  the  age,  whose 
brilliant  achievements  in  the  field  have  been 
equaled  by  his  wisdom  in  the  cabinet,  the  nation 
will  greet  it  as  the  precursor  of  victory  to  our 
cause  and  of  peace  to  the  republic.  ” 

General  Carl  Schurz  was  appointed  temporary 
Chairman.  Although  the  call  for  the  Conven- 
tion included  delegates  from  only  the  States  now 
actually  represented  in  Congress,  yet  delegates 


from  all  the  other  States  being  present,  it  was 
voted  that  they  should  be  admitted.  Colorado 
was  also  considered  as  a State,  upon  the  ground 
that  she  had  formed  a Constitution,  elected  Sena, 
tors  and  Representatives  to  Congress  ; that  a bill 
for  her  admission  had  passed  both  Houses,  and 
she  was  only  kept  out  by  the  veto  of  President 
Johnson ; that  a new  bill  for  admission  had  been 
reported  to  Congress,  which  would  undoubtedly 
pass  over  the  veto  of  the  President.  The  Terri- 
tories and  the  District  of  Columbia  were  also  al- 
lowed to  be  represented,  but  no  delegates  ap- 
peared from  New  Mexico  and  Utah.  There 
were  thus  represented  38  States  and  4 Territories ; 
and  as  each  is  by  the  rules  of  the  Convention  en- 
titled to  two  votes  for  each  of  its  delegation  in 
Congress,  the  whole  number  of  votes  was  650. 

lion.  Joseph  R.  Hawley,  ex-Govemor  of  Con- 
necticut was  chosen  permanent  Chairman.  He 
made  an  address,  referring  among  other  things  to 
the  Convention  of  I860,  “ with  its  profound  anx- 
ieties, its  fresh,  pure,  and  glowing  attachment  to 
liberty,  and  its  enthusiastic  acceptance  of  the 
wager  of  battle  tendered  by  slavery  and  secession. 
God  then  ruled  in  our  council.  He  made  our 
declaration  of  principles  manly  and  severe.  He 
gave  us  Abraham  Lincoln  for  President.  God 
send  us  like  wisdom  and  success  to-day.  He 
tested  us  in  a manner  and  to  an  extent  which  the 
liveliest  imagination  could  not  have  anticipated. 
We  stood  that  test  with  a spirit  worthy  of  a free 
people.  Countless  treasures  and  three  hundred 
thousand  lives  offered  were  the  evidence  that  we 
were  solemnly  in  earnest.  But  that  was  not 
enough.  We  laid  our  prejudices  of  race  and 
caste  on  the  altar.  We  learned  the  first  lesson 
when  we  found  that  we  must  make  all  men  free 
and  call  them  to  the  battle-field ; we  learned  the 
second  lesson  when  we  found  that  we  must  still 
move,  and  give  impartially  to  all  men  a share  in 
the  Government  we  were  endeavoring  to  restore.” 
The  Chairman  closed  his  address  with  the  ex- 
pression of  assured  confidence  in  the  success  of 
the  party. 

A delegation  from  the  “ Soldiers’  and  Sailors’ 
Convention,”  then  in  session,  now  appeared  and 
were  received.  They  presented  a resolution  de- 
claring that  General  Grant  was  the  choice  of  the 
soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  nation  for  the  office  of 
President  of  the  United  States.  This  resolu- 
tion, and  others  w hich  had  passed  the  Soldiers’ 
and  Sailors'  Convention,  were  accepted  and  en- 
tered upon  the  records  of  the  Republican  Con- 
vention as  a part  of  its  proceedings. 

Hon.  Joseph  E.  Brown,  who  was  Governor  of 
Georgia  during  the  existence  of  the  Confedera- 
cy, and  who  now  headed  the  delegation  from 
that  State,  made  a speech  defining  his  past  and 
present  position.  He  was,  he  said,  an  original 
secessionist.  Bom  in  South  Carolina,  and  grow- 
ing up  under  the  influence  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  he 
eagerly  imbibed  the  doctrine  of  Suites  Rights. 
He  foresaw  that  the  issue  which  divided  the 
North  and  the  South  must  ultimately  be  settled 
by  the  sword.  When  secession  came,  he  went 
into  it  cordially ; as  a States  Rights  man  he  stood 
by  it  as  long  as  there  was  any  chance  to  sustain 
it.  “But,”  continued  Mr.  Brown,  “we  of  the 
South  fell ; you  of  the  North  were  the  conquer- 
ors; and  I think  I had  sense  enough  at  the  end 
! of  the  struggle  to  know  when  I was  whipped.  ” 
i When  he  had  been  set  free  and  the  courts  were 
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open  to  him,  he  felt  that  the  time  had  come  when 
he  must  choose  between  this  land  and  this  Gov- 
ernment, and  some  other  land  with  some  other 
Government.  “ 1 still,”  he  said,  “ love  my  own 
native  land  the  best ; and  with  your  construction 
of  the  Constitution,  established  by  the  sword,  I 
still  prefer  this  Government  of  the  United  States 
to  any  other  organized  Government.”  If  that 
Government  yielded  him  its  protection,  he  must 
return  to  it  allegiance.  He  had  therefore  advo- 
cated every  measure  for  reconstruction.  When 
the  President  proposed  his  plan  he  advised  its 
acceptance;  when  Congress  proposed  the  Con- 
stitutional amendment  he  advised  its  adoption. 
The  provision  making  representation  dependent 
upon  suffrage  was  left  to  the  States;  “if  we 
voted  for  it  with  the  black  race,  we  could  count 
them  in  our  representation ; if  we  refused  to 
vote  with  them,  we  could  not : this  was  right.  ” 
There  was  no  question  with  respect  to  the  Fed- 
eral debt.  The  provision  excluding  him  and 
others  from  holding  office  was  no  living  ques- 
tion. “I  and  others,”  said  Mr.  Brown,  “will 
soon  pass  from  the  stage,  and  if  we  do  there  are 

other  and  better  men  to  take  our  place I have 

been  denounced  as  an  enemy  of  the  race,  and  a 
traitor  to  the  cause  which  has  wrought  so  much. 
I do  not  think  so.  I think  my  course  more  hon- 
orable than  that  of  the  man  who  was  a rebel  and 
sought  *the  same  amnesty  and  the  same  protec- 
tion from  the  Government  which  I receive,  and 
then  stays  in  its  bosom  prepared  to  sting  it  when 
opportunity  offers.  When  I fought  you,  I fought 
you  bravely  and  openly ; when  I surrendered,  I 
surrendered  in  good  faith  ; and  when  I took  the 
oath,  I took  it  with  the  purpose  religiously  to  ob- 
serve it.”  After  arguing  that  the  new  state  of 
things  would  not  make  the  negroes  the  masters 
of  the  whites,  and  expressing  the  belief  that 
though  there  would  be  a hard  fight  Georgia 
would  go  for  General  Grant,  Mr.  Brown  con- 
cluded : “ We  desire  that  the  Stevens  bill  which 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives  the  other 
day  be  slightly  amended  in  the  Senate  and  then 
passed.  The  amendment  which  we  ask  is  one  to 
allow  the  Governor  to  convene  the  Legislature. 
Do  that,  and  they  will  pass  the  Constitutional 
amendment.  Then  let  them  receive  us  into  Con- 
gress, and  give  us  the  control  of  the  State  Gov- 
ernment and  its  patronage,  which  we  fought  for 
and  won,  and  must  have,  if  we  succeed  in  this 
contest.” 

The  rules  to  govern  the  proceedings  of  the 
Convention  were  then  adopted;  the  most  im- 
portant being:  In  all  subjects  coming  up  for 
vote  the  States  to  be  called  in  their  alphabetical 
order.  The  “platform”  to  be  adopted  before 
the  nominations  were  made.  No  member  to 
speak  more  than  once  on  the  same  question,  nor 
longer  than  five  minutes  without  unanimous  con- 
sent ; except  that  a delegate  presenting  the  name 
of  a candidate  should  be  allowed  ten  minutes  for 
that  purpose. 

On  the  2 1st  the  “platform*  or  “Declaration 
of  Principles”  was  reported  by  the  Committee. 
It  consists  of  twelve  declarations,  substantially 
as  follows : 

1.  Congratulates  the  country  on  the  assured  success 
of  the  reconstruction  policy  of  Congress,  and  affirms 
the  duty  of  the  Government  to  sustain  the  institutions 
already  established  in  the  majority  of  the  States  lately 
In  rebellion. 

* 2.  The  guarantee  by  Congress  of  equal  suffrage  to 


all  loyal  men  of  the  South  was  demanded  by  every 
consideration  of  public  safety  and  gratitude,  and  must 
be  maintained ; while  the  question  of  suffrage  in  the 
loyal  States  properly  belongs  to  the  people  of  those 
Suites. 

3.  Denounces  all  forms  of  repudiation,  and  declares 
that  the  whole  public  debt  must  be  paid  according  to 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  laws  under  which  it  was 
contracted. 

4.  Taxation  should  be  equalized,  and  reduced  as 
rapidly  as  the  national  honor  will  admit. 

ft.  The  national  debt  should  be  extended  over  a fair 
period  for  redemption ; and  Congress  should  reduce 
the  rate  of  Interest  whenever  It  can  honestly  be  done. 

0.  We  should  so  improve  our  credit  that  capitalists 
will  loan  us  money  at  a lower  rate  than  we  pay  now 
and  must  pay  so  long  as  repudiation  in  any  shape  is 
j threatened  or  suspected. 

7.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  Bhould  be 
administered  with  strict  economy. 

5.  Deplores  the  death  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  the 
accession  to  the  Presidency  of  Andrew  Johnson. 
“ who  has  been  justly  impeached  of  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors,  and  properly  pronounced  guilty  there- 
of by  the  vote  of  thirty-five  Senators.*’ 

9.  Asserts  the  right  of  expatriation,  and  declares 
that  naturalized  citizens  must  be  protected  in  all  their 
rights  of  citizenship  as  though  they  were  native  born ; 
and  declares  that  no  citizen  must  be  liable  to  arrest 
or  imprisonment  by  any  foreign  power  for  acts  done 
or  words  spoken  in  this  country ; and  if  so  arrested 
or  imprisoned,  this  Government  should  interfere  in 
his  behalf. 

10.  Affirms  that  the  bounties  and  pensions  provid- 
ed for  soldiers  and  sailors  arc  permanent  obligations ; 
and  that  the  widows  and  orphans  of  those  wno  have 
died  are  “ wards  of  the  people,  a sacred  legacy  be- 
queathed to  the  nation’s  care.” 

11.  Foreign  emigration  “should  be  fostered  and  en- 
couraged by  a just  and  liberal  policy.” 

12.  ?‘The  Convention  declares  itself  in  sympathy 
with  all  the  oppressed  peoples  which  are  struggling 
for  their  rights.  * 

This  platform  was  unanimously  adopted  with- 
out debate.  Carl  Schurz  then  proposed  two  ad- 
ditional resolutions,  which  were  unanimously 
adopted  as  a part  of  the  foregoing  platform,  in 
substance  as  follows : 

13.  Approves  of  the  magnanimity  by  which  those 
who  having  served  in  the  late  rebellion,  are  now  aid- 
ing in  11  reconstructing  the  Southern  State  Govern- 
ments upon  the  basis  of  Impartial  justice  and  eqnal 
rights,  are  now  received  back  into  the  communion  of 
loyal  people,  and  favors  the  removal  of  the  disquali- 
fications aud  restrictions  imposed  upon  the  late  rebels 
in  the  same  measure  as  their  Bpirit  of  loyalty  will  di- 
rect, and  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  safety  of  loyal 
people.” 

14.  Recognizes  the  “principles  laid  down  In  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  as  the  foundation  of 
democratic  governments,  and  hails  every  effort  to- 
ward making  them  principles  a living  reality  on 
American  soil.” 

The  Convention  then  proceeded  to  the  nom- 
ination for  the  Presidency.  General  Logan  pre- 
sented the  name  of  General  Grant.  A motion 
was  made  that  the  vote  should  be  taken  by  accla- 
mation ; but  the  Chairman  decided  that  the  rules 
required  it  to  be  done  by  a call  of  the  States. 
As  each  State  aud  Territory  was  called  the 
chairman  of  its  delegation  announced  its  vote, 
not  unfrequently  accompanying  the  announce- 
ment by  some  brief  remark.  At  the  close  of  the 
call  the  Chairman  thus  announced  the  result: 
“ The  roll  is  completed.  Gentlemen  of  the  Con- 
vention, you  have  six  hundred  and  fifty  votes, 
and  you  have  given  six  hundred  and  fifty  votes 
for  General  Ulysses  S.  Grant.  ” 

For  the  Vice-Presidency  the  following  names 
were  put  in  nomination : Henry  Wilson,  Senator 
from  Massachusetts;  Schulyer  Colfax,  of  Indi- 
ana, Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives ; 
Benjamin  F.  Wade,  of  Ohio,  President  of  the 
Senate;  Reuben  E.  Fenton,  Governor  of  New 
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York ; James  Speed,  of  Kentucky,  late  Attorney- 
General;  Andrew  G.  Curtin,  ex-Govcmor  of 
Pennsylvania;  William  D.  Kelley,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania ; Hannibal  Hamlin,  of  Maine,  Vice-Presi- 
dent during  Mr.  Lincoln’s  first  term ; James  Har- 
lan, Senator  from  Iowa ; John  A.  J.  Creswell,  of 
Maryland.  Six  ballots  were  taken  in  quick  suc- 
cession ; 326  votes,  constituting  a majority  of  the 
whole,  being  necessaiy  for  a choice,  with  the  fol- 
lowing result : 


nt. 

$d. 

M. 

4th. 

6th. 

•th. 

Colfax.. 

...118  . 

. 149 

. 164 

..  186 

..  224 

..  622 

Wade  .. 

...149  . 

. 170 

. 178 

..  204 

..  196 

..  42 

Fenton . 

...132  , 

. 140 

. 139 

..  144 

..  137 

..  75 

Wilson. 

...119  . 

. 118 

. 101 

..  87 

..  61 

..  U 

Hamlin. 

...  80  . 

. 80 

. 26 

..  26 

..  19 

Cnrtin. . 

...  62 

..  46 

. 40 

Speed 22 

Harlan  ....  16 
Creswell...  14 
Kelley 6 

The  delegations  from  New  York  and  Ohio  ad- 
hered throughout  to  Messrs.  Fenton  and  Wade ; 
but  before  the  result  of  the  last  was  announced 
the  delegates  from  all  the  other  States  declared 
for  Mr.  Colfax,  who  was  announced  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Convention  as  the  nominee  for  Vice- 
President.  The  Convention  then  adjourned. 

SOUTHERN  AMERICA 
In  Mexico  society  seems  to  have  fallen  into  a 
condition  of  anarchy  more  absolute  than  at  any 
former  period.  It  is  vain  to  attempt  to  place 
upon  record  the  accounts  of  insurrections  and 
pronunciamentos  which  reach  us  from  day  to 
day.  The  purport  of  all  is  that  throughout  the 
whole  country,  except  in  the  region  immediately 
around  the  capital,  there  is  hardly  the  semblance 
of  government  or  order. In  Hayti  the  revo- 

lutions succeed  each  other  so  rapidly  that  it  is 
impossible  to  tell  from  week  to  week  which  is  the 

actual  government. The  war  on  the  River 

Plata  still  continues.  Some  of  the  Allied  vessels 
have  succeeded  in  passing  the  fortifications,  and 
ascending  the  river  as  far  as  Asuncion,  the  cap- 
ital of  Paraguay.  They  found  the  place  nearly 
deserted  ; but  the  apparent  success  seems  to  have 
resulted  in  nothing  of  importance.  The  army 
of  the  Allies  remains  below  the  forts,  and  further 
reinforcements  are  demanded  from  Brazil. 

In  the  Sandwich  Islands  a terrible  eruption  of 
the  great  volcano,  Mauna  Loa,  in  the  island  of 
Hawaii,  is  in  progress.  It  commenced  about  the 
27th  of  March,  and  continued,  with  increased 
activity,  up  to  our  latest  dates,  which  reach  to 
the  middle  of  April.  The  eruption  has  been  ac- 
companied by  almost  continuous  shocks  of  earth- 
quakes in  all  the  islands,  but  more  especially  in 
Hawaii.  In  one  district  more  than  two  thousand 
shocks  were  counted  from  March  29  to  April  1 0 ; 
some  days  there  were  from  three  to  four  hundred. 
At  times  the  ground  trembled  almost  incessantly 
for  the  space  of  six  or  eight  hours.  The  heaviest 
shock  yet  noted  occurred  on  the  2d  of  April.  Th  is 
destroyed  nearly  every  dwelling  in  the  whole  dis- 
trict of  Kau,  on  the  western  side  of  the  island. 
Notwithstanding  this  portion  of  the  island  is  very 
thinly  inhabited,  there  has  been  great  loss  of  life. 
The  whole  aspect  of  the  region  has  been  changed. 
Hills  are  leveled,  and  chasms  formed,  and  even 
river-courses  opened  where  none  existed  before. 
In  one  case  a stream  of  lava  from  500  to  1500  feet 
in  breadth  poured  down  a Bteep  mountain-side  at 
the  speed  of  ten. miles  an  hour.  In  another  % 


conical  island  400  feet  high  rose  suddenly  from 
the  depths  of  the  ocean . In  another  what  seemed 
at  a distance  to  be  a stream  of  molten  lava,  half 
a mile  or  more  in  breadth,  and  two  miles  long, 
appeared.  Upon  approaching,  it  was  found  to 
be  a mass  of  red  clayey  soil,  piled  up  thirty  feet 
high,  and  perfectly  cool.  At  some  places  on  the 
coast  the  sea  rose  and  swept  clear  over  the  top6 
of  trees  sixty  feet  in  height  The  eruption  is 
described  as  having  been  entirely  without  fore- 
warning, except  that  on  the  previous  night  the 
ground  was  covered  with  a coating  of  hue  sand 
and  powdered  pumice-stone  of  a light  yellow  ctdor. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  affairs  of  Ireland,  in  one  shape  or  another, 
form  the  main  topic  of  interest  The  Fenian 
movement  seems  to  have  penetrated  every  part 
of  the  British  empire.  In  Canada  Thomas 
D’Arcy  M4Gee,  a prominent  statesman,  was  shot 
dead  at  Montreal,  while  entering  his  residence, 
on  the  7th  of  April.  There  seems  little  donbt 
that  the  assassin  was  a Fenian.  Three  weeks 
before,  March  12,  Prince  Alfred,  the  second  son 
of  the  Queen,  was  shot  and  severely  wounded,  at 
Sydney,  in  Australia,  by  a man  named  Farrell, 
who,  upon  being  seized,  said  that  he  was  “sent 
to  do  it,”  the  inference  being  that  he  was  sent  by 
the  Fenians.  Farrell  has  been  executed  for  this 
attempt  to  murder  one  of  the  Royal  Family. 
Barrett,  one  of  the  persons  charged  with  having 
caused  the  Clerkenwell  explosion,  has  been  exe- 
cuted. He  was  apparently  identified  with  the 
Fenian  organization.  At  the  present  moment  the 
Canadian  Dominion  is  alarmed  by  reports  of  an 
approaching  invasion  of  Fenians.  — In  Parlia- 
ment the  Irish  question  is  prominent ; the  main 
point  being  a motion  made  by  the  “ Liberals,” 
under  the  lead  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  opposed 
by  the  Ministry,  which  is  in  effect  to  abolish  the 
endowments  of  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland. 
Upon  this  question  the  Ministry  have  suffered  a 
series  of  defeats  so  decisive  that  at  any  other 
time  they  would  either  have  resigned,  or  “ thrown 
themselves  upon  the  country”  by  dissolving  Par- 
liament and  ordering  a new  election.  At  pres- 
ent, however,  as  appears  by  the  direct  request  of 
the  Queen,  they  retain  their  places. 

The  expedition  to  Abyssinia,  which  it  w*as  sup- 
posed would  assume  the  proportions  of  a w’ar,  has 
come  to  a sudden  close.  The  occasion  w as  this : 
Mr.  Plowdcn,  the  British  Consul,  and  several 
other  persons  claiming  British  protection,  had 
written  in  a derogatory  manner  of  King  Theo- 
dore. They  were  thrown  into  prison.  A depu- 
tation 6ent  by  the  British  Government  to  demand 
their  release*  w as,  after  some  disputes,  also  im- 
prisoned. This  was  in  1863-64.  After  repeated 
demands  for  their  release  the  British  Government, 
at  the  close  of  1867,  fitted  out  an  expedition,  com- 
posed of  12,000  troops  from  India,  under  com- 
mand of  Sir  Robert  Napier.  A few  years  before 
it  was  supposed  that  Theodore  could  bring  150,000 
men  into  the  field.  But  at  the  present  time  he 
could  muster  only  a few  thousands.  He  fell  back 
to  the  strong  fortress  of  Magdala,  400  miles  from 
the  sea,  followed  by  the  British,  who  reached 
Magdala  on  the  10th  of  April,  captured  the  for- 
tress without  losing  a man,  although  the  Abys- 
sinians  are  said  to  have  lost  some  hundreds. 
Theodore  w'as  found  dead,  whether  killed  by  a 
chance  shot  or  by  his  own  hand  is  uncertain.  • 
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PROBABLY  few  readers  of  the  Drawer  have 
had  the  “pleasure”  of  perusing  an  account 
of  “ a laughable  death-bed.  ’ That  experience 
is  given  to  us  for  the  first  time  by  a Florida  cor- 
respondent, who  vouches  for  its  entire  truthful- 
ness: , 

There  came  here  from  the  North,  early  in  the 

winter,  a Mr.  and  Mrs.  C , Mr.  C being 

far  gone  with  consumption.  The  poor  fellow 
kept  gradually  failing,  and  was  very  low.  Mrs. 

C sent  for  a young  married  lady,  her  friend, 

who  was  also  passing  the  winter  here,  who  thus 
describes  the  scene.  Entering  the  sick  room, 
and  approaching  the  bed,  she  asked : 

“ How  do  you  feel  to-day,  Mr.  C ? — bet- 

ter, I hope.” 

“ Not  any  better,  Mrs.  Jones,  but  as  well  as 
can  be  expected,  considering  I sha’n’t  live  till 
night.” 

Somewhat  surprised  at  this  reply,  she  turned 

to  Mrs.  C and  repeated  the  question. 

“ Oh ! he's  telling  you  nothing  but  the  truth, 
Mrs.  Jones,  for  I've  just  felt  his  feet,  and  they're 
as  cold  as  ice  already.” 

“That’s  my  dear!”  interrupted  the  sick 
man;  “but  suppose  you  just  wrap  them  up  a 
little ; there's  no  use  in  their  getting  cold  sooner 
than  is  necessary  /” 

The  feet  were  nicely  wrapped  up  and  tucked 
in,  when  the  wife  exclaimed : 

“ Well,  John,  if  that  is  so,  and  you  are  telling 
the  truth,  I think  I might  as  well  begin  packing 
up!”  So  down  she  sat  on  the  floor,  opened  her 
largp  trunk  and  commenced  to  arrange  and  pack 
with  all  her  might.  Suddenly  she  exclaimed: 
“Oh  dear!  I declare  I shall  never  get  through 
packing  up,  for  I can’t  get  near  all  our  things 
into  the  trunk !” 

“ Oh  yes,  you  can,  my  dear,”  replied  her  hus- 
band, “just  as  well  now  as  when  we  came.” 

“No,  I can’t,  John;  there  are  so  many  other 
things  to  go  in.” 

“That’s  so /”  said  he,  cogitating;  “there  is 
my  over-coat,  my  pants,  and  vest,  and  my  boots, 
that  4 It’  won’t  need  when  4 It’  goes  home ; but 
then,  my  dear,  I want  you  to  take  out  of  the 
trunk  that  nice  new  dress-coat  and  pants,  my 
embroidered  slippers,  a new  shirt,  and  white 
stockings,  and  put  them  on  4 It’  as  soon  as  I am 
dead,  for  I want 4 It’  to  look  nice  when  4 It’  gets 
home.” 

The  new  pants,  coat,  and  slippers  were  soon 
spread  out  on  a chair,  ready  to  go  on  “ It”  when 
needed ; the  little  woman  fussed  away  at  her  big 
trunk  in  silence;  the  sick  mans  hard-drawn 
breathing  was  all  that  interrupted  the  stillness 
of  the  room  for  some  moments.  Suddenly  the 
wife  desisted  from  her  labor  for  an  instant : 

“ I do  declare,  John,  it’s  too  bad ! Just  think 
of  all  the  money  we  have  spent  and  time  lost  in 
coming  here,  and  we  might  just  as  well  have  staid 
at  home  for  all  the  good  it  has  done.  Just  think, 
Mrs.  Jones,  it  has  cost  us  over  four  hundred  dol- 
lars to  come  here,  besides  nearly  one  hundred 
dollars  more  to  pay  my  way  back  and  the  Express 
Company  for  carrying  4 It’  home.  ” 

“By-the-way,  my  dear,”  interrupted  the  sick 
man,  “ suppose  you  put  on  your  4 bonnet  and 
shawl,’  and  go  down  to  the  express  office  and  see 
• what  tl^ey  will  charge  to  carry  4 It’  home.” 


Putting  on  her  things  Mrs.  C bustled 

down  to  the  office,  and  was  back  in  a short  time 
all  out  of  breath : “ Well,  Mrs.  Jones,  what  do 
you  think?  I vow  it’s  too  bad!  Nearly  four 
hundred  dollars  gone  for  our  trip  here,  and  it’s 
going  to  cost  nearly  one  hundred  dollars  more  to 
send  4 It*  home  by  express — and  all  for  nothing  ! 
By-the-way,  Mrs.  Jones,  I’ve  been  thinking  that 
I’d  like  to  send  some  oranges  and  sweet-potatoes 
home ; do  you  think  it  would  be  proper  ?” 

Mrs.  Jones,  being  somewhat  inexperienced  in 
such  matters,  replied  that  4 4 she  didn’t  know.” 

44  Why,  certainly,  my  dear, ’’spoke  the  sick  man 
on  the  bed;  “you  can  jyack  'em  with  4 It,’  and 
save  the  expense  /”  which  exclamation  was  about 
his  last  words  in  this  world.  In  a few  moments 
all  was  over;  the  poor  fellow’s  4 4 journey  of  life” 
was  ended.  The  wife  instantly  began  to  mourn 
and  wring  her  hands,  and  make  a great  fuss; 
suddenly  she  broke  out : 

“ Well,  after  all,  Mrs.  Jones,  I do  think  this  has 
been  one  of  the  most  delightful  death-beds  I ever 
saw!  and  I hope  you  have  remembered  every 
word,  for  I am  a-going  to  have  it  all  written  down 
and  published  in  the  papers.  ” And,  bursting  into 
a laugh,  she  exclaimed : 44  Ha ! ha ! ! ha ! ! ! isn’t 
it  funny  ? — the  idea  of  my  being  a widow  /” 

Mrs.  Jones  withdrew  to  the  entiy,  and,  in  spite 
of  herself  and  the  dead  man  in  the  next  room,  in- 
dulged in  a good  laugh. 

Mrs.  C , after  sending  44  It”  off  by  express 

to  the  North,  took  the  steamer  for  home,  and  the 
last  news  we  had  from  her  was  a letter  written  to 
44  My  dear  Mrs.  Jones, — I have  arrived 
home  safe  and  sound,  but 4 It’  has  not  come  yet ; 
would  you  please  call  at  the  express  office  and 
find  out  what  has  become  of  4 It  ?’  ” 


Every  man  who  has  had  any  thing  to  do  with 
ward  caucuses  in  New  York  will  appreciate  the 
following,  which  is  admirably  narrated  by  Sen- 
ator C— — , a member  of  our  present  State  Senate: 

A caucus  of  the  independent  Democratic  elect- 
ors of  the  sixth  ward  had  been  called  for  the  pur- 
pose of  nominating  aldermen  and  school  officers. 
The  candidates  and  their  frfends  manifested  the 
usual  alacrity  by  arriving  at  the  hall  at  least  half 
an  hour  before  the  hour  of  meeting.  Ireland — 
always  shrewd  in  such  matters  — moved  that 
Michael  M4Cutcheon  take  the  chair,  which  gave 
Ireland  the  organization.  Germany  was  concili- 
ated by  the  appointment  of  Louis  Seidel  secre- 
tary. Nominations  being  in  order,  up  popped  a 
wiry  little  Hebrew,  who  said : 44  Mr.  Chairmans, 
der  is  nine  huntert  Jews  in  tish  ward,  and  tey 
expect  to  be  remembered  in  making  up  de  dick- 
et.  Te  Hebrews  hain’t  been  treated  right  in  te 
ward,  and  I just  wants  to  tell  you  dat  tern  nine 
huntert  votes  has  got  to  be  consitert.” 

Next  a burly  Teuton : 44  Misder  Jairman,  vot 
if  ter  pe  nine  huntert  Choos  into  ter  wart  ? Vot 
of  it  ? I chust  wants  to  tell  dat  chentleman  dat 
dere'sjijleen  huntert  Chermans  into  de  wrart,  and 
dat  tey  are  choing  to  have  something  to  say  about 
dese  nominations ! If  dey  isn’t  choing  to  get  deir 
share  dey  chust  bust  up  de  dicket — you  bets  /” 

Germany  having  sunk  to  repose,  a brawny  son 
of  44  the  ould  sod’’  took  the  floor,  and  in  a tone 
of  mingled  respect  and  menace,  said:  “Mr. 
Chairman,  I know  there’s  a good  many  Jews  and 
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Germans  in  the  ward,  and  they  all  go  the  regular 
ticket,  like  good  Dimmicrats,  and  have  had  their 
share  of  the  offices.  There  mav  be  nine  hundred 
Jews,  and  there  may  be  fifteen  hundred  Germans, 
but  I can  tell  them  gents  that  there’s  thirty- 
jive  hundred  Irishmen  in  the  ward,  and  I’d  jist 
like  ’em  to  tell  me  how  they’re  goin’  to  elect  a 
Jew,  or  a Dutchman,  or  any  other  man,  withont 
them  f It’s  all  very  pretty  to  talk,  but  kin  ye  do 
it  ? We’ve  got  more  of  the  voters  than  all  .of  ye 
put  together , and  we  expect  to  have  half  the 
ticket,  at  laste!” 

Symptoms  of  confusion  began  to  arise,  and  the 
caucus  bid  fair  to  break  up  in  any  thing  but  a 
celestial  temper,  when  attention  was  arrested  by 
a pale-looking,  thin-faced,  thin-chested,  thin- 
voiced little  tailQr,  who  squeaked  out:  44 Mr. 
Chairman,  I was  born  in  this  ward,  and  have 
lived  in  it  over  forty  years.  I know  a good  many 
who’ve  lived  here  all  their  lives,  and  I'd  like  to 
know  if  there's  to  be  any  chance  for  an  American 
on  the  ticket f” 

This  insolent  inquiry  aroused  the  indignation 
of  the  citizens  present,  who  instantly  shouted; 
44 Put  him  out!  put  him  out!  throw  the  black- 
guard down  stairs  ! He's  a Know  Nothing  /” 
And  the  poor  little  wretch  was  hustled  out  of  the 
meeting  he  had  so  grossly  insulted ! 

No  American  name  appeared  on  the  ticket. 


There  must  be  reams  of  unwritten  anecdotes, 
good  ones  too,  of  army  adventure,  Federate  and 
Confederate,  that  ought  to  be  written  and  printed 
in  the  Drawer  for  the  diversion  of  future  cachin- 
nators.  This  one,  from  a blood-thirsty  man  of 
cavalry,  is  not  bad  : 

A squad  of  drafted  “raws,”  none  of  whom 
had  ever  “straddled  the  pig-skin,”  had  just  ar- 
rived and  been  assigned  to  the  companies  com- 
manded by  Captain  N . The  soil  for  a fort- 

night past  had  been  too  heavy  for  “mounted 
drills,  until  at  last,  one  Sunday  morning,  the 
warm  rays  of  the  long-hidden  sun  suddenly  burst 
forth  in  the  full  glory  of  a bright  spring  day. 
“The  better  the  day  the  better  the  deed”  with 
Captain  N ; so  by  noon  he  w as  afield,  break- 

ing and  wheeling  his  squadron  like  mad.  Pres- 
ently Major spied  him,  and  rode  to  the  Ad- 

jutant : 

44  Why  in [the  word  was  irrelevant]  can’t 

Captain  N let  his  men  rest  on  Sunday  ?” 

Adjutant.  “You  forget,  Major,  we  have  no 
Chaplain.” 

Major.  44  What  has  that  to  do  with  it  ?” 

Adjutant.  “Don’t  you  see,  Major,  Captain 
N is  preaching  to  his  men  ?” 

Major.  “No,  I don’t  What  is  he  preach- 
ing  ?” 

Adjutant  (moving  out  of  sabre  reach).  “ The 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  /” 


The  late  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  who  was  alike 
remarkable  for  wit  and  learning  (he  translated 
into  elegant  Latin,  in  one  night,  the  address  of 
the  Bishops  at  the  late  Pan- Anglican  Council), 
was  not  long  before  his  death  traveling  in  a rail- 
way carriage  in  England  when  a blustering  man 
exclaimed  : 44 1 should  like  to  meet  that  Bishop 
of  Lichfield ; I’d  put  a question  to  him  that 
would  puzzle  him.”  44  Very  well,”  said  a voice 
out  of  another  comer,  “now  is  your  time,  for  I 
am  the  Bishop.”  The  man  was  rather  startled, 


but  presently  said:  “Well,  my  Lord,  can  ypu 
tell  me  the  way  to  heaven  ?”  44  Nothing  easier,” 

answered  the  Bishop ; 44  you  have  only  to  turn  to 
the  right,  and  go  straight  forward.” 


There  has  been  lately  issued  from  the  press 
of  Messrs.  Blackwood,  Edinburgh,  a volume  of 
satirical  poems  and  pasquinades,  written  by 
Blackwood’s  “Old  Contributor,”  who  is  no  less 
a person  than  Lord  Neaves,  Judge  of  the  Court 
of  Session.  A song  on  the  great  Darwinian  the- 
ory is  perfect  in  its  way : 

“A  deer  with  a neck  that  was  longer  by  half 
Than  the  rest  of  its  family’s  (try  not  to  laugh), 
By  stretching  and  stretching  became  a giraffe, 
Which  nobody  can  deny. 

“A  very  tall  pig  with  a very  long  nose, 

Sends  forth  a proboscis  quite  down  to  his  toes, 
And  he  then  by  the  name  of  an  elephant  goes. 
Which  nobody  can  deny. 

“An  ape  with  a pliable  thumb  and  big  brain, 
When  the  gift  of  the  gab  he  had  managed  to  gain, 
As  a Lord  of  Creation  established  his  reign. 

Which  nobody  can  deny." 

But  perhaps  the  cleverest  thing  in  the  volume 
is  the  demolition  of  Mr.  Stuart  Mill’s  theories  of 
mind  and  matter,  to  the  tune  of  44  Roy’s  Wife  of 
Aldivalloeh.”  Mr.  Mill  defines  matter  as  “a 
permanent  possibility  of  sensation.”  Then,  get- 
ting into  a vicious  circle,  he  writes  of  that  44  per- 
manent possibility  of  feeling  which  forms  my  no- 
tion of  myself /”  Thus  Lord  Neaves  deals  With 
him: 

“Against  a stone  you  strike  your  toe. 

You  feel  *tls  sore,  it  makes  a clatter; 

But  what  you  feel  Is  all  yon  know 
Of  toe,  or  stone,  or  mind,  or  matter. 

Mill  ana  Hume  of  mind  and  matter 

Wouldn’t  leave  a rag  or  tatter: 

What  although 
We  feel  the  blow. 

That  doesn’t  show  there’s  mind  or  matter.” 

The  poet  proceeds  to  altogether  annihilate  the 
philosopher : 

“Had  I skill  like  Stuart  Mill, 

His  own  position  I could  shatter: 

The  weight  of  Mill  I count  as  nit, 

If  Mill  has  neither  mind  nor  matter. 

Mill,  when  minus  miud  and  matter, 

Though  he  make  a kind  of  clatter, 

Must  himself 
Just  mount  the  shelf; 

And  there  be  laid  with  mind  and  matter.” 

There  seems,  indeed,  no  way  of  evading  the 
lyrist’s  humorous  conclusion : 

“Til  prove  there’s  no  such  man  as  Mill, 

If  Mill  disproves  both  mind  and  matter." 


In  one  of  Charles  Lamb’s  letters,  which  has 
recently  been  brought  to  light  from  its  long  rest- 
ing-place, is  the  following  witty  commentary  on 
some  criticisms  made  upon  Shakspeare  by  Words- 
worth : “Shakspeare  was  a great  poet";  a veiy 
able  genius  indeed ; much  of  his  merit,  however, 
lay  in  his  style,  and  a peculiar  manner  he  had,” 
which  Wordsworth  thought  other  people  could 
imitate — “in  fact,  that  he  himself  could  write 
like  Shakspeare  if  he  had  a mind  to  it  ” “ So 
you  see,”  Lamb  added,  “Ac  wants  nothing  but 
the  mind,  ” 

A fresh  anecdote  apropos  of  Dr.  Chalmers : 

On  my  first  visit  to  Edinburgh,  having  heard 
a great  deal  of  the  oratorical  powers  of  some  of 
the  members  of  the  General  Assembly,  I was  • 
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anxious  to  hear  and  judge  for  myself.  I ac- 
cordingly paid  an  early  visit  to  it.  Seated  next 
me  I saw  an  elderly,  hard-featured,  sober-look- 
ing  man,  leaning  with  both  hands  on  a stick  and 
eying  the  stick  with  great  earnestness,  scarcely 
even  moving  his  eyes  to  right  or  left.  My  atten- 
tion was  soon  directed  to  the  speaker  above  me, 
who  had  opened  the  discourse  of  the  day.  The 
fervidness  of  his  eloquence,  his  great  command 
of  language,  and  the  strangeness  of  his  manner, 
excited  my  attention  in  an  unusual  degree.  I 
wished  to  know  who  he  was,  and  applied  to  ray 
neighbor,  the  sober-looking,  hard-featured  man. 
“Pray,  Sir,  can  you  tell  me  who  is  speaking 
now?”  The  man  turned  on  me  a defiant  and 
contemptuous  look  for  my  ignorance,  and  an- 
swered, looking  reverently  at  the  cane  on  which 
his  hands  were  imposed:  “Sir,  that’s  the  great 
Docther  Chawmers,  and  I’m  haudin’  his  stick !” 


We  take  it  that  no  man  laughed  more  heartily 
than  Mr.  Greeley  did  when  he  was  told  what 
Henry  Clapp  had  said  about  him.  Said  Clapp : 
“Horace  Greeley  is  emphatically  a self-made 
man,  and  he  worships  his  Creator  I” 


A Poughkeepsie  correspondent,  in  alluding 
to  the  anecdote  of  Professor  Avery,  published  in 
a recent  Number  of  the  Drawer,  sends  us  an- 
other of  that  gentleman : 

The  junior  class  of  Hamilton  College,  in  18o9, 
to  avoid  a morning  recitation,  placed,  on  the 
night  preceding,  a cow  in  the  recitation-room. 
Next  morning,  as  usual,  after  prayers,  the  class 
filed  out  of  the  chapel,  their  faces  wearing  a smile 
that  said,  “We have  him  now',”  and  marched  to 
the  door  of  the  recitation-room,  and  there  stopped. 
The  genial  Professor  soon  made  his  appearance 
at  the  top  of  the  stairs.  Immediately  a dozen 
voices  commenced  bellowing  out,  “ A cow ! a 
cow  in  the  recitation-room!”  “Yes,  yes,”  re- 
plied the  Professor,  “I  see;  that  accounts  for 
the  number  of  calves  around  the  door !” 

Curiously  enough,  it  never  occurred  to  the 
class  to  repeat  the  joke. 


After  the  deposition  of  King  Brummell  dan- 
dyism is  said  to  have  made  its  last  and  bravest 
stand  in  the  Tenth  Hussars,  which  in  1 832  wfas 
quartered  in  Dublin.  The  young  warriors  made 
themselves  famous  by  their  exclusiveness,  their 
puppyism,  and  their  affected  sublime  horror  of 
the  Irish  barbarians.  The  following,  just  brought 
to  light  in  a London  journal,  illustrates  their  dis- 
regard for  the  people,  high  and  low,  with  whom 
they  were  placed : 

Lord  E.  F , a captain  in  the  regiment, 

sauntered  one  day  into  the  Royal  Arcade,  Dub- 
lin. After  looking  about  him  he  walked  into  a 
glover’s  shop  and  asked  to  see  some  gloves.  Sev- 
eral parcels  were  shown  to  him,  and  he  selected 
a pair.  While  trying  them  on  he  inquired  of 
the  old  lady  behind  the  counter  what  was  to  pay. 
“Two  and  nine-pence,  Sir.”  “Two  and  nine- 
pence!”  he  exclaimed,  lifting  up  the  eyebrows; 
“how  much  i9  two  and  nine-pence?”  “Three 
shillings  all  but  three-pence,”  replied  the  lady, 
smiling.  “Aw,”  he  said,  “three  shillings!  I 
see.”  He  took  out  his  purse  and  placed  three 
shillings  on  the  counter.  The  shop -woman 
opened  the  till-drawer,  took  from  it  three  penny- 
pieces,  folded  them  in  a bit  of  paper,  and  handed 


them  to  the  officer : “ Your  change.  Sir.  ” 4 ‘ My 
change!  oh!  aw!  yeas!  very  good!”  He  went 
on  fitting  his  gloves.  ‘ ‘ Pray,  have  you  a porter  ?” 
“There’s  a porter  in  the  Arcade.  Shall  I call 
him,  Sir  ?”  “ Oh,  thank  you  ; too  much  trouble, 
I’m  sure!  awr!”  “ No  trouble  at  all,  Sir.”  The 
old  lady  wrent  to  the  door  and  beckoned  to  some 
one  in  the  distance.  A man  in  a faded  blue- 
and -yellow  livery  entered  the  shop.  “Here’s 
the  porter,  Sir,”  said  the  old  lady.  “Oh!  ah  ! 
thanks,  I’m  sure,”  rejoined  the  officer.  “ My 
man,”  turning  to  the  arcadian  official,  “do  you 
know  the  tortobello  Barracks?”  44 Portobello, 
Sir?  Sure  an’ it  s meself  that  does.  Haven’t  I 
a cousin  in  No.  5 troop  of  the  Tenth  Hussars  ?” 
The  officer,  handing  a card  to  him,  pointed  to 
the  pence  on  the  counter,  and  said  : 4 4 Take  that 
luggage  to  my  servant  at  this  address,  and  here's 
haif-a-crown  for  your  trouble!” 

A New  Jersey  parson  wTites  that  at  a late 

meeting  of  the  Baptist  Convention,  at , one 

of  the  members,  whose  black,  curling  locks  and 
full,  jet  whiskere  indicated  a very  youthful  man- 
hood, in  his  remarks  upon  the  subject  under  con- 
sideration, said : “Mr.  President,  I know  that 
place;  I preached  there  forty  years  ago!”  and, 
to  justify  himself  from  a preceding  speaker,  add- 
ed : “I  am  a Baptist  dyed  in  the  wool.”  One 
of  the  brethren,  leaning  across  the  pew,  whis- 
pered : “He  means  a wool-dyed  Baptist !” 


The  same  correspondent  sends  a Mrs.  Parting- 
ton : One  of  our  pastors,  coming  out  of  church 
after  morning  service,  met  a lad  of  whom  he  in- 
quired if  the  family  were  well,  and  was  answered, 
“Yes,  except  mother,  who  has  got  the  New  Eli- 
jah [neuralgia],  or  something  of  that  sort,  in  her 
head.”  

The  following  scene  occurred  not  long  since 
at  Wyandotte,  Kansas,  at  a term  of  the  District 
Court,  Judge  Brewer  on  the  bench : 

While  the  case  of  Overton  et  ah  vs.  the  Un- 
ion Pacific  Railway  was  in  progress,  a large 
tan-colored  “setter,”  owned  by  a sporting  citi- 
zen, entered  the  court-room,  walked  up  the  steps, 
on  to  the  platform  occupied  by  the  Judge,  passed 
around  behind  him,  and  “set”  himself  on  the 
left  of  his  Honor,  where  lie  continued  to  watch 
the  proceedings,  having  received  a friendly  pat 
on  the  head  from  the  Judge.  The  counsel  for 
the  defense  (Judge  Usher,  Mr.  Lincoln  s Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior)  commenced  reading  a paper 
to  "the  Court  which  had  been  objected  to  by  the 
counsel  for  the  plaintiffs,  the  Judge  and  the  dog 
still  “ setting”  side  by  side.  When  Judge  Usher 
was  about  half  through  his  paper,  a waggish  at- 
torney slowly  and  dignifiedly  arose  and  asked: 
“Judge  Usher,  to  which  member  of  the  Court 
are  you  reading  that  paper?”  Of  course  there 
w as  a general  laugh,  in  which  the  biped  occupant 
of  the  bench  joined  so  heartily  that  the  other 
“ setting”  member,  thinking  that  they  were  mak- 
ing “game”  of  him,  arose  and  sat  down  his 
aunches  on  the  rear  part  of  the  platform. 


The  reply  of  a farmer  (according  to  his  own 
account)  to  a tax-collector  whose  receipt  he  had 
lost,  who  asked  for  payment  a second  time,  was 
somewhat  forcible : 

44  Would  you  b’lieve  it,  when  I told  him  I had 
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paid  it  once,  and  wotdd  not  pay  it  again,  the 
scoundrel  began  to  abase  me  ?” 

“What  did  you  do?”  asked  his  friend. 
“Why,  I remonstrated  with  him.” 

‘ ‘ And  to  what  effect  ?” 

“Well,  I don’t  exactly  know,”  was  the  reply, 
“ but — the  poker  was  bent  /” 


There  is  always  more  or  less  of  uncertainty 
attending  the  result  of  wagers  made  upon  horses 
with  the  style  of  tail  called  “bob,”  as  against 
horses  of  grayish  tint.  The  same  degree  of  in- 
certitude may  be  said  to  prevail  in  races  between 
donkeys ; but  when  it  comes  to  coursing  between 
man  and  mule  the  thing  becomes  a little  comical, 
especially  in  a case  like  that  described  by  a cor- 
respondent : 

An  old  friend  of  mine  was  staying  in  a house 
near  Kingston,  in  the  island  of  Jamaica.  One 
morning,  about  twelve  o’clock  (the  hottest  part 
of  the  day),  he  was  lying  on  a sofa,  smoking  a 
cigar  and  reading  a book.  As  no  one  ever  moves 
at  that  time,  except  those  who  are  obliged,  he 
was  much  surprised  at  hearing  a violent  dispute 
going  on  in  the  road  which  ran  by  the  house. 
On  getting  up  and  looking  out  of  the  window,  he 
saw  a negro  talking  to  a donkey.  The  conversa- 
tion, which  was  all  on  one  side,  rap  as  follows : 
“You  not  go  on,  Sar?  dut  a fact,  eh,  Sar? 
Well,  Sar,  I bet  you  a bit  I make  you  go — eh, 
Sar,  what  you  say,  dot  a bit  ? Well : done,  Sar.” 
The  animal  appeared  to  accept  the  wager,  as  he 
laid  back  his  ears  to  the  fullest  extent,  threw  out 
his  forelegs,  and  evinced  no  intention  of  moving. 
The  negro  then,  spitting  copiously  on  his  hands, 
came  behind  the  donkey,  and,  grasping  his  tail, 
proceeded  to  twist  it  round  with  all  his  force. 
The  animal  at  once  gave  in,  and  started  off  at  a 
brisk  trot.  The  negro  was  preparing  to  follow, 
when  my  friend  hailed  him,  and  said : “So  you 
have  won  your  bet ; how  will  you  get  paid  ?” 
“Oh,  massa,”  he  answered,  with  a grin,  “my 
missey  gib  me  dis  [producing  a bit  from  his 
pocket,  which  is  a colonial  coin,  worth  about 
four-pence]  to  buy  him  a feed  of  com  when  we 
get  to  Kingston ; I gib  him  notink  now,  and  jest 
spend  de  bit  on  lilly  drop  of  sometink  good  for 
tomack.  ” 


During  the  late  troubles  a gentleman  and  his 
wife  were  on  a railway  train  between  Nashville 
and  Chattanooga.  The  cars  were  filled  with 
Union  soldiers.  At  one  station  a shrewd-looking 
old  darkey  stood  near  the  track,  to  whom  one  of 
the  boys  in  blue  shouted:  “Hallo,  Uncle!  do 
the  Yankees  bother  you  much  around  here?” 
“Yes,  massa,  dey  does,  da’s  a fac’,”  answered 
the  venerable  darkey;  “ but  dey  ain’t  a circum- 
ferense  to  de  purillas  /” 


During  the  late  troubles,  while  a portion  of 
our  navy  was  fruitlessly  firing  powder  at  Charles- 
ton, an  old  tar  named  K , who  happened  to 

be  home  at , on  furlough,  visited  one  of  the 

churches  during  the  progress  of  a revival.  He 
paid  close  attention  to  the  minister,  a Methodist, 
who  was  speaking  of  the  strength  and  excellency 
of  the  Christian  character.  After  closing  a stir- 
ring exhortation  which  “almost  persuaded”  the 
old  salt  to  “become  a Christian,”  he  concluded 
by  quoting  the  passage:  “One  shall  chase  a 
thousand,  and  two  put  ten  thousand  to  flight.” 


This  roused  Farragut’s  friend  (sitting  near  the 
pulpit),  who  exclaimed,  gruffly,  “ Send  'em  down 
to  Charleston , Sir ; send  'em  down  there  l" 
which  seemed  a reasonable  and  timely  sugges- 
tion, though  perhaps  not  in  exact  accord  with 
the  “ idee”  which  was  pervading  the  mind  of  the 
parson. 


It  happened  on  a Fourth  of  July  that  a corre- 
spondent, with  a party  of  friends,  was  awaiting 
the  approach  of  a procession  of  dignitaries  that 
was  to  grace  the  celebration  in  a certain  State 
capital.  One  of  the  party  had  been  to  a post 
of  observation,  and  returned,  saying:  “TheyTl 
soon  be  here ; the  Governor  and  suite  have  start- 
ed.” Another  gentleman,  who,  while  of  an  in- 
quisitive turn  of  mind,  at  the  same  time  imagined 
that  he  knew  all  that  w as  worth  knowing,  repeat- 
ed, “ Sweet  ? Who's  he  t"  adding  immediately, 
“ Oh ! the  Governor’s  private  secretary,  I sup- 
pose!” 


An  old  army  officer,  writing  from  his  post  in 
Washington  Territory,  mentions  this  little  inci- 
dent : 

In  the  region  of  the  Pacific,  and  particularly  in 
the  State  of  Nevada,  strangers,  and  sometimes 
old  settlers,  are  taken  in  and  cheated  in  the  most 
surprising  manner  by  purchasing  claims,  or  feet* 
in  ledges  of  rock  commonly  knowui  as  Quartz 
Ledges.  The  sellers  do  not  always  keep  truth 
on  their  side ; hence  there  is  frequent  grumbling 
on  the  part  of  purchasers.  A man  who  had  been 
bitten  in  this  w ay  became  very  wroth,  and  recom- 
mended to  the  State  authorities  of  Nevada  that 
they  should  adopt  the  Irish  flag  as  the  coat  of 
arms  for  the  State.  “Why  should  we  do  so?” 
inquired  one  of  the  officials.  “Ifcscause,”  re- 
plied the  indignant  purchaser  of  worthless  rock, 
“a  sham-rock  and  a lyre  [liar]  are  the  true  sym- 
bols for  your  coat  of  arms.  ” 

The  weather  is  very  warm  os  we  are  “ taking 
the  examination”  and  cross-examination  of  the 
Drawer’s  various  compartments ; but  the  ‘ * sheep- 
ish” feeling  which  the  hot  weather  induces  may 
justify  the  timely  production  of  the  following: 

Some  years  ago,  in  Columbia  County,  in  Our 
State,  an  old  farmer,  and  a “clever  soul”  he  was 
considered  by  all  his  neighbors,  had  a dog  whose 
bark  was  not  as  bad  as  his  bite,  and  who  was 
more  than  suspected  of  killing  several  sheep  in 
the  neighborhood.  When  informed  of  the  sus- 
picion the  old  gentleman  always  said : “ Oh,  no ; 
Boss  is  a good  dog — a little  rough,  but  he  wouldn't 
kill  any  body’s  sheep.  I’ve  had  him  now  going 
on  seven  veers,  and  I never  saw  him  do  any  thing 
of  the  kind!” 

But,  unhappily  for  the  further  good  reputation 
of  the  dog,  he  was  one  morning  caught  in  the 
near  vicinity  of  a yearling  lamb  w hich  had  just 
been  killed,  and  the  flesh  of  which  was  not  yet 
cold.  The  animal  was  secured,  brought  before 
his  master,  and  the  story  told. 

“I  don’t  believe  it  yet!"  exclaimed  the  con- 
fiding old  man  ; “ didst  see  him  do  it?” 

“Well,  n-o-o,  I don’t  know  that  we  exactly 
saw  him ; but,  under  the  circumstances,  we  saw 
more  than  enough  to  convince  us  that  he  killed 
the  sheep.” 

“Well,”  said  the  doubting  owner,  “we  can 
soon  settle  the  question  of  his  guilt  or  innocence. 
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If  he  s been  eating  a sheep,  and  the  Bheep’B  re- 
mains were  warm  when  you  found  the  dog  near 
’em,  just  take  this  rope  and  hang  the  dog  up  by 
the  hind-legs  to  that  post,  and  you’ll  soon  see 
how  it  is.  ” 

He  was  soon  triced  up,  and  presently  began  to 
establish  his  own  guilt  by  disgorging  lambs’- 
wool  and  tender  flesh.  The  owner  watched  the 
operation  closely,  and  when  these  palpable  evi- 
dences appeared  he  turned  to  his  neighbors  with : 

“You’re  right,  neighbors  — you  are  right! 
Change  ends  / — change  ends  /”  And  the  culprit 
was  hung  by  the  neck  until  he  was  dead. 

This  reminds  us  of  an  anecdote  told  recently 
by  a friend,  of  a man  who  had  been  for  some 
time  suspected  of  stealing  sheep  from  his  neigh- 
bors, and  one  morning  was  caught  in  the  very 
act  of  shouldering  a famous  flit  specimen. 

“Aha!  we’ve  caught  you  at  it  at  last,  have 
we  ? You  are  the  man,  after  all,  that  kills  our 
sheep.” 

44 1 killed  this  one,”  he  answered,  44  any  how ; 
and  I’ll  kill  any  man’s  sheep  that  tries  to  bite 
me  /” 

The  excuse  of  bodily  fear  did  not  quite  satisfy 
the  neighbors  who  had  laid  their  toils  to  catch. 
He  was  obliged  to  44  suffer  some”  in  the  Peni- 
tentiary. 


Henry  Inman,  the  distinguished  portrait 
painter,  not  only  thoroughly  appreciated  a 4 4 good 
thing,”  but  was  the  utterer  of  very  many  himself ; 
while  his  playful  satire,  though  it  made  no  44  jag- 
ged wound  to  rankle  after,”  cut  clean  as  a Da- 
mascus blade.  On  one  occasion  he  said  to  a 
good  deal  of  a bore,  who  used  to  intrude  upon 
him  in  his  studio  in  his  busy  hours : 

“Well,  how  do  you  find  yourself  again  to- 
day T” 

44  Well,  only  so-so:  I'm  not  myself  to-day  at 
all.” 

44  No  matter  for  that,”  said  the  artist ; 44  who- 
ever else  you  are,  you  are  a gainer  by  the  change.  ” 

Some  one  said,  on  another  occasion,  speaking 
of  a mutual  acquaintance,  of  whom  they  had 
been  compelled  to  revise  their  opinion : 44  Yes, 
I’m  afraid has  rather  a loose  character.” 

“Worse  than  that , I am  afraid,”  replied  the 
witty  painter;  “if  it  was  only  foose,  he  might 
shake  it  off  as  easily  as  my  lay-figure.” 


44  ’Pears  to  me 't  smells  o’  turpingtime  a good 
deal  here  in  your  shop,  don’t  it  ?” 

“Father,  said  the  daughter,  “just  look  at 
that  comb ! My ! my ! That’s  one  o’  the  kind 
/want  to  get.”* 

44  Yes,  yes — I see ; all  as  nat’rol  as  life. ” And 
stooping  over  sidewise  he  looked  up  at  two  or 
three  portraits,  and  said,  encouragingly:  4 4 Yes, 
it  takes  somethin’  to  make  a painter * yes,  you 
got  to  learn  it : it’s  a reg’lar  trade  l I thought, 
mebbe,  from  what  you  said,  that  you  painted 
b’ildin’s,  housen,  barns,  and  sich !” 

44  There  was  fame  for  you!”  said  the  good- 
natured  “master.” 

44  To  conclnde  :*  We  believe  the  following  to 
have  originated  with  the  same  artist : 

A certain  lawyer  had  his  portrait  taken  in  his 
favorite  attitude,  standing  with  one  hand  in  his 
pocket.  His  friends  and  some  of  his  clients  went 
to  see  it.  Every  body  said : 

44  Oh,  how  muth  it  is  like  him ! It  is  the  veiy 
picture  of  him !” 

One  old  fanner,  who  happened  to  be  present, 
thought  differently. 

44  'Tairit  a bit  like  him !” 

“’7» sn't,  eh?”  said  half-a-dozen  at  once; 
4 ‘just  show  us  now  wherein  it  is  not  a capital 
likeness !” 

“Wa’al,  'tain’t;  no  use  talkin’;  I tell  you 
’ taint r 

“Well,  whyt  Can’t  you  tell  us  why  it  ain’t 
a good  likeness  ?” 

44  Yes;  easy  enough.  Don’t  you  see  he  has 
got  his  hand  in  his  own  pocket  ? Twould  be  as 
good  agin  if  he  had  it  in  somebody  else's /” 

Nobody  had  warmer  and  more  generous  friends 
than  Inman  among  the  members  of  the  bar,  and 
no  class  enjoy  better 44  a joke  for  the  joke’s  sake” 
than  they,  although  it  may  seem  to  tell  against 
themselves. 

Some  years  since  a suggestion  was  thrown  out 
in  one  of  the  Utica  (Onedia  County)  journals  of 
this  State  for  a grand  reunion  of ‘the  44  Sons  of 
Oneida.”  It  met  with  a ready  response  from  all 
the  old  citizens  of  the  county.  The  following 
letter  was  the  first  received  in  reply  to  the  invita- 
tion: 

“ Awburn  priatlo  Jane  6 

"Mreddytur 

“ 1 see  In  ynre  wydeley  curculate-edd  and  innflew- 
enshall  papper  and  alsow  Ihee  obsurvar  that  thee  citty- 
sense  or  utica  want  awl  thee  suns  of  onyda  tow  cum 
back,  now  i am  a sun  of  onyda  and  i wood  lyke  tow 
cum  back,  1 waz  bawrn  in  onyda  and  i hav  grate  re- 
speckt  for  thee  peepel.  it  wood  bee  diffycult  for  mee 
tow  cum  back  butt  if  thee  cittysense  want  awl  thee 
suns  of  onyda  tow  cum  back  thay  cann  right  tow  thee 
guvernur  that  i am  a sun  of  onyda  and  thay  want  mee 
tow  cum  back  and  i want  tow  cum  back  tow,  if  thee 
guvernur  letts  mee  owt  thee  cittysense  cann  send  mee 
thee  munny  tow  pa  mi  falre  on  thee  ralerode  alsow 
thay  cann  send  me  munny  tow  bi  sum  nu  close  alsow 
i wood  lyke  tow  borde  att  bags  hoetell  or  sum  ree- 
specktabeil  bordeing  howse  now  mower  at  pressent 
from  A Bird” 

Evidently  from  a jail  bird. 

41  Short,  sharp,  and  incisive”  are  the  little  sen- 
tences that  little  people  sometimes  get  off,  much 
to  the  mortification  of  their  elders.  Example  : 
A youngster  happened  to  be  playing  in  the  room 
where  his  mother  and  a lady  visitor  wrere  con- 
versing. Another  lady  friend  called  in  the  mean 
time,  and  after  she  left  the  two — after  the  man- 
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Inman  was  once  describing  a good  old  coun- 
tiy  farmer’s  visit  to  his  painting-room.  He  had 
met  him  on  some  fishing  excursion  in  one  of  the 
midland  counties  of  our  State,  and  they  had  be- 
come “ mutually  attached”  to  each  others  mu- 
tual characters.  Inman  always  made  friends. 

The  farmer  came  in  with  his  big  whip ; and 
as  the  artist  happened  to  have  no  sitter  at  so 
early  an  hour,  he  was  alone. 

44  How  are  you,  old  fellow?”  said  he,  extending 
cordially  his  “hard  and  horny  hand.”  “Found 
you  just  as  easy ! My  daater  Betsey  is  below  in 
the  waggin.” 

“Show  her  up,  by  all  means,  at  once.  I 
should  like  to  sec  her.” 

44  She  can’t — she’s  boldin’  the  hosses.”  (This 
was  before  the  railroad  era.) 

The  painter  called  a lad  to  take  her  place, 
and  father  and  daughter  came  up  and  44  looked 
aredund.” 
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ner  of  the  sex— commenced  to  discuss  her  pecul- 
iarities veiy  freely.  Willy  was  apparently  busy 
with  his  toys;  but,  after  a little,  looked  up 
shrewdly  and  said  to  the  visitor : “ Mrs.  Butler, 
that’s  the  way  mamma  will  talk  about  you  when 
you  go  away!”  The  youthful  philosopher  was 
about  right 

In  some  parts  of  New  England  there  are  6till 
to  be  found  good  Baptist  people  who  have  not 
yet  entirely  overcome  their  prejudices  against  an 
educated  ministry.  A community  of  this  de- 
scription, in  a lumbering  region  of  Maine,  was 
lately  ministered  to  in  spiritual  things  by  a di- 
vine* who  was  able  to  announce  his  text  only  in 
this  wise:  “My  text  may  be  found  in  Luke, 
double  x-i-v.  Captain  Tuttle’s  boys,  who  un- 
derstand log -marks,  can  tell  you  what  that 
means.” 

A Towanda  (Pennsylvania)  correspondent, 
advises  us  that  a young  Irishman,  who  had  re- 
cently arrived  in  that  mart  of  commerce,  took 
his  seat  at  the  breakfast- table  of  his  new  board- 
ing-house, and  was  offered  a dish  of  hash,  the 
like  of  which  (happy  youth !)  he  had  never  be- 
fore seen.  Casting  an  indescribable  look  of  con- 
tempt and  indignation  at  the  offensive  nutriment, 
he  exclaimed,  “ No  ! let  them  eat  it  that  chewed 
it!”  The  idea!  A most  popular  American 
victual  to  be  thus  spurned  by  a foreigner ! 

“8mall  habits  well  pursued  betimes 
May  reach  the  dignity  of  crimes.” 

In  other  words,  little  boys  who  acquire  the 
habit  of  pitching  pennies  may  glow  up  to  bet  on 
horses  that  do  not  win,  or  go  very  “short  on 
Erie.”  That  gambling  becomes  one  of  the  most 
inveterate  of  habits  is  freshly  illustrated  in  an 
anecdote  of  an  intemperate  English  attorney,  who 
having  by  misrepresentation  borrowed  a guinea  j 
from  a brother  member  of  the  profession,  met 
the  latter  coming  out  of  court,  surrounded  by 
witnesses,  highly  elated  with  a verdict  he  had 
just  gained,  went  up  to  him  and  said : “I  was 
in  court,  Sir,  when  your  cause  was  tried,  and 
sincerely  do  I congratulate  you  on  your  success. 

I will  not  ask  you  to  lend  me  a sovereign ; but 
can  you  accommodate  me  with  one?’’  To  his 
astonishment  the  victorious  attorney  took  out  of 
his  pocket  a purse  crammed  full  of  sovereigns 
and  gave  him  one,  on  condition  that  he  should 
never  bet  again,  a promise  that  was  of  course 
readily  made.  But  no  sooner  had  the  drunken 
attorney  got  the  sovereign  in  his  hand  and  looked 
at  it,  than  he  suddenly  forgot  his  promise  and 
said,  “77/  toss  you  for  another  /”  The  “call” 
was  natural,  but  the  other  party  failed  to  “see” 
it. 


This  reminds  us  of  a little  story  told  the 
Drawer  by  a witty  ex-Corporation  Counsel.  A 
gentleman  of  Irish  extract,  a Catholic  by  educa- 
tion, but  an  inveterate  gamester,  was  taken  ill 
with  a disease  that  precluded  all  hope  of  being 
conquered.  His  physician  frankly  told  him  that 
he  could  survive  but  a few  hours,  and  had  per- 
haps better  send  for  the  priest,  which  was  done. 
Father  Rvan  came,  heard  his  confession,  dis- 
charged the  customary  priestly  offices  with  the 
solemnity  befitting  the  occasion,  and  adminis- 
tered the  last  offices  and  consolations  of  the 


Church.  This  done,  the  penitent  turned  with  in- 
quiring look,  and  said : 

“ Father  Ryan,  when  I die  will  I go  to  heav- 
en?” 

“ I trust  so.” 

“ And  be  an  angel  and  have  wings  ?” 

“I  hope  so.” 

“ And  you’ll  go  to  heaven  when  you  die  ?” 

“That  is  my  belief.” 

“ And  be  an  angel  too,  and  have  wings  ?” 

“It  may  be.” 

“Well,  Father  Ryan,  when  you  get  there  7 ll 
just  fly  you  for  five!” 

A story  is  current  in  Paris,  illustrative  of  the 
readiness  and  tact  of  Alexander  Dnma9.  Two 
playwrights,  M.M.  De  Coucy  and  Thcanlon,  had 
been  requested  to  write  a play  called  “Kean,” 
which  they  did,  but  being  unsatisfactory  it  was 
not  accepted.  The  same  proposition  was  made 
to  Dumas,  who  produced  a piece  that  was  suc- 
cessful, and  in  compensation  the  manager  of  the 
“Varieties”  agreed  that  if  the  first  twenty-five 
performances  gave  to  the  treasury  GO, 000  francs 
Dumas  should  be  paid  1000.  “ I accepted  the 

proposition,”  said  Dumas,  “and  at  the  twenty- 
fifth  performance  I entered  his  office,  and  asked, 
‘Have  you  received  60,000  francs  from  the 
piece?’  He  answered:  ‘By  Jove,  you  are  an 
unlucky  fellow,  my  dear  author!  I have  just 
added  the  total  receipts.  We  have  69,997  francs, 
so  we  lack  three  francs  of  the  amount  which 
would  entitle  you  to  your  compensation.  ’ I said 
nothing.  I quitted  him,  went  to  the  ticket-of- 
fice, and  bought  a parquet  stall,  which  cost  five 
francs.  Then  I returned  to  his  office  with  my 
ticket  in  my  hand,  and  said:  ‘You  are  an  un- 
lucky fellow,  my  dear  m:uiager ; you  have  more 
than  60,000  francs  in  your  treasury,  for  I have 
just  purchased  a five-franc  ticket.’  He  was  a fel- 
| low  of  intelligence,  so  he  opened  his  till  and  gave 
• me  1000  francs.” 


Some  thirty  years  ago  Rev.  J.  S , a well- 

known  clergyman  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  was 
called  to  fill  an  appointment  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  State,  when  a severe  rain-storm  compelled 
him  to  put  np  for  the  night  at  a small  country 
inn  near  Colchester.  The  landlady,  presuming 


The  advancement  of  the  intellectual  and  ma- 
terial interests  of  the  JSouthwest  and  the  pres- 
ervation of  hunting  - grounds  are  not  regarded 
os  compatible  in  certain  quarters  of  Arkansas. 
During  the  recent  canvass  in  that  State  for  the 
ratification  of  the  Constitution,  Mr.  Hinds,  mem- 
ber-elect from  the  Second  District,  was  speaking 
at  Branchville,  and  making  the  usual  argument 
that  as  “a  consequence  of  reconstruction,  and 
the  restoration  of  law  and  order,  emigration 
would  flow  into  the  State,  and  with  it  capital 
and  labor ; railroads  would  be  built,  canals  dug, 
churches  and  school-houses  would  spring  np  ev- 
ery where,  hamlets  would  rise  into  cities,  forests 
would  be  converted  into  waving  corn-fields  and 
whitening  harvests,  and  barren  lands  into  bloom- 
ing gardens.”  Here  a long,  lank  Arkansian,  who 
had  been  listening  with  dilated  eyes  and  out- 
stretched neck,  turned  round  and  said,  in  words 

more  nervous  than  elegant,  “ By , I’m  ag’in 

all  sich ; it  'll  drive  all  the  game  out  of  the  coun- 
try." 
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Mr.  S to  be  a minister,  began  to  question 

him  in  regard  to  the  religions  societies  in  Hart- 
ford, the  place  of  Mr.  8 ’s  residence.  He 

responded:  “We  have  Methodists,  Baptists, 
Episcopalians,  Congregationalists,  and  Uni  vers- 
alists.”  “ Universalists?  and  pray  what  do 
they  believe?’'  inquired  the  good  woman.  The 
clergyman  replied : “ They  believe  that  good  and 
evil  are  not  equal ; that  one  will  finally  triumph 
over  the  other ; and  that,  as  God  is  supreme,  the 
good  will  gain  the  mastery ; that  the  chief  end  of 
man  is  to  glorify  God  and  enjoy  him  forever. 
That,  in  the  end,  every  rational  creature  will 
have  reason  to  bless  God  for  his  existence.” 

“ Well!  well /”  responded  the  old  lady, 
“that’s  just  what  I told  my  good  old  father 
more  than  twenty  years  ago — that  old  Saint  Paul 
was  so  careless  in  some  of  his  expressions  some 
people  would  yet  believe  all  mankind  would  be 
saved ; but  I hope  for  better  things.  • Who  au- 
thorized Paul  to  say,  as  I have  read  in  his  writ- 
ings, 4 As  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall 
all  be  made  alive  ?’  And  then,  what’s  his  opin- 
ion worth  ? He  was  nothing  but  an  old  bachelor. 
Had  he  been  a married  man  he  would  have  be- 
lieved in  both  a heaven  and  a hell ; but  ns  he  was 
only  half  a man , he  was  of  course  only  half  right /” 

The  idea  that  if  Saint  Paul  had  been  a married 
man  he  would  have  believed  in  a hell  is  to  be 
taken  os  quite  complimentaiy  to  the  ladies ! 

Mrs.  C , the  brilliancy  of  whose  early 

beauty  has  been  somewhat  dimmed  by  years  and 
illness,  was  about  to  start  for  New  York.  She 
sat,  arrayed  in  nil  the  ndornments  which  wealth 
and  taste  could  command,  awaiting  the  omnibus 
that  should  take  her  to  the*  cars.  A neighbor, 

Mrs.  T , somewhat  noted  for  repartee,  stepped 

in  for  a parting  call.  Mrs.  C is  deaf.  Long 

practice  has  made  her  skillful  in  comprehending 
the  thoughts  of  her  friends  while  yet  unexpressed 
in  words.  Gratified  at  Mrs.  T ’s  evident  ad- 

miration of  her  “get  up,”  os  she  sees  her  lips 

move  Mrs.  C leans  forward  to  catch  the 

coming  compliment.  “Why,  Mary,  you  look 
like  a picture !”  Delighted  at  this  confirmation 

of  her  own  opinion,  Mrs.  C rolls  the  sweet 

morsel  under  her  tongue;  but  the  moving  lips 
warn  her  that  more  is  coming,  and  she  again 
leans  forward  to  take  in  all  its  sweetness.  The 
addendum  was:  “ But  there  is  a difference  in 
pictures  /” 


A city  correspondent  recently  attended  a 
festival  given  to  the  children  at  the  Howard 
Mission.  The  exercises  were  quite  interesting, 
being  interspersed  with  hymns  sung  by  the  little 
folk.  There  were  magic  views,  etc.,  and  appro- 
priate remarks  were  made  by  the  visitors.  At 
the  conclusion  the  juveniles  were  to  be  treated  to 
cake,  lemonade,  and  water-melons.  An  elderly 
gentleman,  addressing  the  children,  wished  to 
make  clear  to  them  what  faith  was,  and  to  make 
his  explanation  more  lucid,  asked,  “ Boys,  what 
nice  things  are  we  to  have  after  the  speaking  and 
singing  are  over?”  “Water-melons!”  shouted 
the  whole  school.  “ Nowr,  boys  [impressively], 
how  do  you  know  you  are  to  have  water-melons?” 
Instead  of  answering,  “Our  teacher  told  us  so,” 
which  was  expected,  and  w'hich  would  have  ena-  , 
bled  the  gentleman  to  define  to  them  the  nature 
of  faith,  the  boys  roared  out,  in  the  highest  key, 


to  the  annoyance  of  the  speaker  and  the  convul- 
sion of  the  audience : “ Seen  'em  in  the  cellar  !" 
Amidst  this  cachinnation  the  speaker  subsided, 
but  being  too  old  a hand  to  die  easily,  remarked, 
for  a parting  shot,  that  he  thought  “ knowledge 
came  from  sight  rather  than  faith.” 


Up  to  the  time  when  those  superb  palaces, 
the  Southern  Michigan  and  Northern  Indiana , 
were  afloat  on  Lake  Erie,  no  man  was  better 
known  or  more  highly  esteemed  by  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  travelers  who  went  up  and  down 
upon  its  waters  than  Captain  A.  D.  Perkins.  In 
every  port,  from  Chicago  to  Buffalo,  his  broad, 
sunny  face  was  well  know'n  and  always  welcome. 
He  loved  a joke,  and  used  to  tell  this  on  himself : 

His  nautical  career  as  commander  was  com- 
menced in  a schooner.  During  one  of  his  trips 
he  had  been  so  long  baffled  by  adverse  winds  that 
the  provision-chest  had  got  quite  too  low'  for  com- 
fort. A few  chickens  were  still  left  in  a coop  on 
deck.  These  he  told  the  cook  to  prepare  for  din- 
ner; but  soon  after,  meeting  a fishing-smack, 
purchased  some  fish,  merely  saying  to  the  cook : 
“8am,  we  have  got  fish  now',  so  you  may  post- 
pone the  chickens.”  At  dinner  a strange-look- 
ing  mess  was  placed  before  the  Captain,  who 
said : “Sam,  what  is  this  ?”  To  w'hich  Sam  re- 
plied : “ Oh,  dem’s  de  postponed  chicken mass' 
cap’n !”  

Solomon  must  “accept  the  amendment,” an<J 
enlarge  his  ancient  edition.  One  of  the  rising 
“sons  of  Old  Tioga”  and  of  ours  has — done  a 
proverb,  saucy  and  suggestive. 

Seated  to-night  at  the  evening  meal,  this  lat- 
est-elected member  of  our  frugal  board  found 
occasion  to  take  exceptions  to  the  scanty  allow- 
ance of  sugar  i>ervading  that  delectable  Yankee 
dish  called  apple-sauce.  Wishing  either  to  dis- 
guise the  childish  w eakness  for  saccharine  abom- 
inations, or  to  more  mildly  offer  his  criticism 
upon  the  economical  cookery,  he  lispingly  asked : 
“Mother,  isn’t  there  too  much  apple  in  this 
apple-sauce  ?” 

How  often  in  pur  everyday’s  experience  of 
this  bitter-sweet  life  have  we,  each  and  all  of  us, 
discovered  an  excess  of  apple  in  our  favorite 
apple-sauce,  and  how  fewr  of  us  possess  this  child’s 
adroit  and  amiable  way  of  manifesting  our  dis- 
satisfaction with  those  who  are  too  ready  to  give 
us  “a  little  of  their  sass”  with  an  overplus  of 
apple ! 


A Western  man,  during  a visit  to  this  city, 
thought  he  wrould  improve  a Sunday  by  hearing 
two  or  three  of  the  most  celebrated  metropolitan 
preachers.  lie  w'as  disappointed,  on  going  to 
Dr.  Chapin’s,  to  find  a stranger  occupying  the 
pulpit,  who  gave  out  for  his  text : “ And  Simon 
Peter’s  wife’s  mother  lay  sick  of  a fever.”  The 
sermon  had  no  particular  merit.  In  the  after- 
noon he  visited  a Presbyterian  church,  where,  to 
his  surprise,  he  heard  the  same  text  announced. 
In  the  evening  he  betook  himself  to  a Unitarian 
house  of  worship,  and  to  his  disgust  heard  the 
preacher’s  text : “And  Simon  Peter’s  wife’s  mo- 
ther lay  sick  of  a fever.”  The  Western  citizen 
relucted  at  further  enlightenment  as  to  the  phases 
of  that  excellent  woman’s  particular  disease,  and 
departed.  Next  morning,  crossing  on  the  ferry- 
boat, a dense  fog  necessitated  constant  ringing 
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of  the  belL  Judge  of  our  friend’s  surprise  when 
he  was  accosted  by  one  of  the  reverend  gentlemen 
whom  he  had  heard  the  previous  day  with : u Can 
yon  tell  me,  Sir,  why  the  bell  is  rung  so  constant- 
ly ?”  44 1 think  I can,”  was  the  reply.  “ I pre- 

sume Simon  Peters  wife’s  mother  is  dead,  for  I 
heard  in  several  churches  yesterday  that  she  lay 
sick  of  a fever  I” 


In  the  way  of  riddle  could  aught  be  better  than 
the  one  on  the  word  cod,  written  by  Macaulay : 
Cut  off  my  head,  and  singular  I act; 

Cut  off  my  tail,  and  plural  1 appear; 

Cut  off  my  head  and  tail,  and— wondrous  fact — 
Although  my  middle's  left,  there's  nothing  there. 

What  is  my  head  cut  off?  The  sounding  sea. 

What  is  my  tail  cut  off?  A flowlug  river. 

And  in  their  mingling  depths  I wanaer  free; 
Parent  of  well-known  sounds,  though  mute  forever. 

Here  is  another  good  riddle  built  on  his  model : 

Cut  off  my  head,  and  lo ! I give  consent ; 

Cut  off  my  tail,  and  ha  1 I mock  you  still ; 

Cut  off  both  head  aud  tail : with  life  unspent 
E'en  in  articulo  my  place  I fill. 

What  is  my  head  cut  off?  An  aspiration! 

My  tail?  An  interrogatory  cry! 

But  stranger  than  nil  this  is  my  creation. 

For  in  the  act  of  being  made  I die. 

There  is  an  odd  collocation  of  figures  in  the 
year  ’68f  which  has  followed  that  of  ’67 : 

Last  year,  with  its  date  of  ominous  figures, 

Saw  most  men's  affairs  all  at  sixes  and  sevens; 
While  this  seems  to  threaten  the  law  and  its  rigors : 
•But  from  dread  six-and-eight — oh,  protect  us,  Kind 
Heavens ! 


The  Drawer  has  heretofore  contained  some 
44  whoppers”  related  by  and  of  Uncle  Dusenbery. 
of  G— — , New  York.  A correspondent  sends  a 
fresh  one : 

Uncle  D.  had  manured  several  acres  heavily, 
and  sowed  them  with  some  old  wheat  he  had 
found  in  a chest.  “That  wheat,”  said  he, 
“must  have  been  fifty  years  old.  It  was  sowed 
early  and  grew,  Sir,  six  feet  high,  except  about 
half  an  acre,  that  couldn’t  have  been  more  than 
five.  It  ripened  three  weeks  earlier  than  any 
wheat  in  the  county,  and  I cut.it  oft’  for  another 
crop.  Just  then  I fell  sick,  the  men  struck  for 
higner  wages,  and  nothing  could  be  done.  In 
three  weeks  I got  well,  and  happened  to  take  a 
look  at  that  lot.  Well,  Sir,  I fonnd  just  as  nice 
a growth  of  young  wheat  as  ever  I wanted  to  see, 
and  it  had  all  sjirung  up  from  the  roots  /”  Old 

Judge  C , who  had  quietly  listened  to  the 

narrative,  turned  around  to  Uncle  D.  and  said : 
“Well,  I declare,  Mr.  Dusenbery,  if  any  body 
bnt  you  had  told  me  that,  I shouldn't  have  be- 
lieved 'em,  really  /” 


Boston  contributes  the  following  specimen  of 
the  genius  of  the  rising  generation  of  that  city. 
“In  a class  of  little '‘girls  in  one  of  the  schools 
of  the  4 hub,’  the  question  was  asked,  4 What  is  a 
fort?’  4 A place  to  put  men  in,*  w’as  the  ready 
answer.  4 What  is  a fortress,  then  ?’  asked  the 
teacher.  This  seemed  a puzzler,  until  one  little 
girl  of  eight  summers  answered,  4 A place  to  put 
women,1  ” 

We  have  record  of  a colloquy  between  a gen- 
tleman and  his  son,  both  lawyers,  the  father  hav- 
ing retired  in  easy  circumstances  to  a countiy 
place  some  ten  miles  away  from  the  scene  of  his 
professional  labors.  One  Sunday  morning  the 


young  gentleman,  homeward  bound,  met  his  fa- 
ther and  mother  on  their  way  to  the  church  where 
they  regularly  attended.  The  father  said ; 4 4 My 
son,  I am  delighted,  and  so  is  your  dear  mother, 
that  you  are  going  to  hear  our  good  man  preach. 
You  will  be  highly  pleased  with  him.”  While 
this  conversation  was  going  on  a tall  friend  of 
the  son  came  up,  and  familiarly  addressing  him 
by  his  Christian  name,  said,  before  his  father, 
“ I have  got  the  bar  open,  so  that  we  can  have 
brandy  and  water  whenever  we  want  it.”  The 
friend,  observing  the  solemn  countenance  of  the 
father,  beftt  a hasty  retreat.  When  he  was  gone, 
the  father  put  up  both  his  hands  and  said : “ My 
son,  I could  not  have  believed  this  of  you ; look 
at  your  poor  mother,  and  observe  how  she  feels 
your  wickedness.”  After  a minute  of  dead  si- 
lence the  father  said:  “Who  is  that  sad  com- 
panion of  yours  ?”  44  Well,  father,  if  I must  tell 

you,  he  is  fny  best  client,  and  the  richest  man  in 
our  town.  ” The  old  gentleman  thereupon  slapped 
his  son  on  the  shoulder  and  said : 44  Stick  to  him, 
my  boy ; stick  to  him,  and  never  leave  him,1* 

Wicked  world ! 

Under  most  circumstances  a good  understand- 
ing between  preacher  and  people  is  best  promoted 
by  entire  frankness.  There  are  occasions,  how- 
ever, when  “silence  is  golden.”  To  illustrate: 
Not  long  since,  on  a Sunday  evening,  a certain 
minister  was  holding  forth  to  a respectable  con- 
gregation, and  being  rather  long  in  his  sermon, 
some  of  his  hearers  began  to  get  impatient,  when, 
to  the  great  surprise  of  all  present,  an  elderly  ma- 
tron, sitting  in  the  body  of  the  church,  called 
out  in  a clear,  shrill  voice,  44  Cut  it  short , Mr. 
; it  onlij  wants  Jive  ruinutes  to  eiyht.11  Dif- 
ficulty was  experienced  by  those  present  in  keep- 
ing their  risible  muscles  in  subjection,  while  the 
effect  on  the  oratorical  powers  of  the  preacher 
was  magical — in  fact  it  proved  a 4 4 settler,”  for 
he  immediately  gave  out  the  doxology  and  the 
meeting  was  brought  to  a speedy  termination. 

From  over  sea,  even  from  Germany,  comes 
the  following  judicial  anecdote,  illustrating  very 
ludicrously  the  matter-of-fact  and  methodical 
nature  of  the  Teutonic  mind,  as  well  as  its  severe 
adherence  to  logic : A complaint  was  made  to  a 
magistrate  that  a blow  had  been  given  in  the 
course  of  an  altercation,  but  the  witness  who  was 
relied  on  to  prove  the  assault  could  only  say  that 
he  heard  the  blow  given,  as  he  was  at  the  time 
in  a certain  inn  near  which  the  occurrence  had 
taken  place.  The  defendant,  who  denied  giving 
the  blow,  urged  that  it  was  impossible,  even  if  it 
had  been  given,  that  the  witness  could  have  heard 
it  from  where  he  was.  The  magistrate  resolved 
to  try  the  point  by  actual  experiment,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  inn,  while  an  officer  of  the  court 
accompanied  the  complainant  to  the  precise  spot 
where  the  quarrel  had  occurred,  and  there  and 
then  gave  him  a good  sound  whack.  The  magis- 
trate, on  resuming  his  6eat  in  cotfrt,  said  he  had 
heard  the  blow'  perfectly  well  from  inside  the  inn, 
and  the  defendant  must  pay  a double  fine — one 
for  the  original  blow,  the  other  for  the  experi- 
mental and  official  thump. 

As  a precedent,  wre  would  timidly  suggest  to 
Judge  Robertson  or  Judge  Brady  that  they  mem- 
orize this  decision ; for  New  York  has  come  to 
be  the  third  city  in  the  world  for  the  number  of 
its  German  inhabitants. 
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* * */:  iui<u. 

I'JjP  tire  winter  uf  JS&4 1 mot  a gentleman-  %ho  j '••'  <)lh~  Said  be,  with  a smile*  11  there  are  two 
Wit*  frtiftilmr  with  mo?t  eorinides  of  the  Did  j way*  Siberia : you  cart  %Q  there,  o* 

WmM*  i a?nterti}>Ute»l  u journey  te  Northern  ; you  can  h«?  sent.  If  yon  adopt  the  dormer 
A>vt.  ond  *0  ventured  the  inquiry  ; | nnay.;,  there  are  several  mute*  open  to  vow  • if 

How  fcrtti  | nMx  Sioera I tin;  latter,  ydfl  will"  find  only  one.” 


scrf*r*tffc£  h>  4ct  o?  X&mgriiM'  in  fit*  4tfaar  186#,  W Xiwtfmi  and  Brother?,  m the  <<terk'%  Oiijct*  t& fW 
tKMhct  Court  fit  lint  timed  teatfsx  ftrtii*8aatfcrai  of  Nvw  T;>rk. 

■'  XXXVit—  Six  210-.— T - . --V  -'V  ' • • ' 
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I determined  to  enter  the  eastern  gate  of 
Asiatic  Russia.  On  a July  noon  in  186G  the 
captain  of  the  vessel  on  which  I sailed  from  San 
Francisco  made  his  usual  daily  observation. 
As  he  finished  his  reckoning  he  remarked,  “We 
ought  to  see  land  this  afternoon,  and  enter  port 
early  to-morrow  morning.  ” 

A sharp-scented  terrier,  the  pet  of  every  one 
on  board,  assented  to  the  captain's  opinion  by 
pointing  his  brown  nose  over  our  bows  and 
* making  several  inhalations  of  the  atmosphere. 
Sea-birds  that  frequent  the  coast  were  hovering 
about  us,  and  a few  land-bird9,  that  appeared 
sadly  confused,  sought  shelter  in  our  rigging. 
Days  before,  when  three  hundred  miles  from 
the  nearest  land,  wc  saw  seals  that  had  evi- 
dently strayed  from  the  Aleutian  Islands.  They 
did  not  seem  at  all  discontented  at  finding  them- 
selves so  far  from  home. 

About  four  in  the  afternoon  a sharp,  cone- 
like  mountain  pushed  above  the  horizon ; and 
soon  another  and  another  made  their  appear- 
ance. By  sunset  we  could  see  a long  coast-line, 
serrated  and  clearly  defined,  like  the  Sierra 
Nevadas  when  viewed  from  Stockton,  or  the 
Rocky  Mountains  from  Denver.  As  the  sun 
went  behind  the  mountains  he  bathed  their 
snow-clad  summits  in  a shower  of  purple  and 
crimson  and  golden  rays  that  faded  slowly  into 
the  gray  twilight  of  a northern  summer.  A 
gentle  breeze  carried  us  shoreward  during  the 
night.  At  dawn  we  lighted  our  fires  and  set 
the  engine  at  work,  and  about  nine  o’clock  en- 
tered Avatcha  Bay,  and  were  in  the  dominions 
of  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the 
Russias. 

Avatcha  Bay  was  a welcome  haven  after  our 
voyage  of  thirty  days  across  the  Pacific.  It  is 
nearly  circular,  and  has  a diameter  of  about 
ten  miles,  with  an  entrance  from  the  ocean 
more  than  a mile  wide.  Viewed  at  sunset  of  a 
summer’s  day,  when  a gentle  breeze  is  blowing 
from  seaward,  and  the  shadows  of  the  mount- 
ains are  pointing  away  to  the  east,  it  presents 
a picture  on  which  one  may  gaze  long  and  earn- 
estly witho^  a sensation  of  weariness.  Every 
where,  save  at  its  entrance,  the  mountains  rise 
frowningly  around  it.  Their  colors  are  varied, 
and  often  sharply  contrasted.  The  highest 
peaks  are  white  with  snow ; others  are  brown 
with  barren  rock,  or  black  with  stunted  forest ; 
a few  slopes  are  green  with  luxuriant  grass,  and 
a narrow,  strip  of  gray  beach  catches  here  and 
there  the  tiny  waves  breaking  from  the  rough- 
ened water.  Apparently  close  at  hand,  though 
really  twenty  miles  away,  rises  a volcano  that 
sent  forth  a little  column  of  smoke,  so  thin  as 
to  be  frequently  imperceptible.  Sometimes  it 
rouses  into  violent  action,  and  is  no  mean  rival 
to  Vesuvius  and  Etna.  Captain  King,  the 
successor  of  the  celebrated  Cook,  records  that 
in  1779  ashes  fell  upon  the  decks  of  his  ships 
at  anchor  in  the  bay,  and  small  stones  were 
projected  several  miles  from  the  mountain.  An 
American  merchant  residing  in  Kamchatka  told  ■ 
me  that  an  eruption  in  1861  was  preceded  by  I 


frequent  earthquakes.  “The  first  one,”  said 
he,  “threw  down  chimneys  and  overturned 
chairs  and  tables.  For  nearly  a week  the 
shocks  averaged  about  twenty  a day,  but  they 
did  no  serious  damage.” 

The  whole  peninsula  of  Kamchatka  i9  warmed 
by  volcanic  fires  so  that  the  ground  never  freezes 
deeply.  The  snow  sometimes  melts  where  it  is 
in  contact  with  the  earth,  while  the  surface  pre- 
serves its  winter  integrity.  The  cultivation  of 
winter  wheat  was  pronounced  impossible,  be- 
cause the  heat  of  the  ground  caused  the  grain 
to  sprout  before  its  time. 

Half  a dozen  little  harbors  surround  the  bay, 
and  are  sometimes  aptly  called  “ Avatcha’s  chil- 
dren.” Into  one  of  these  our  steamer  turned 
its  prow,  and  anchored  in  front  of  Petropav- 
lovsk  (Port  of  Saints  Peter  and  Paul).  A Rus- 
sian corvette  greeted  us  with  American  music, 
and  several  of  our  countrymen  came  on  board 
as  soon  as  we  were  fairly  at  rest.  I accompa- 
nied one  of  them  on  his  return  to  shore,  and 
W'as  safely  landed  on  Russian  soil  eight  thou- 
sand miles  from  the  Imperiul  capital.  I stood 
in  Kamchatka,  of  which  I read  in  my  boyhood 
and  hoped  one  day  to  visit. 

The  snows  that  were  said  to  cover  it  almost 
perpetually  were  gone  save  on  the  highest 
mountains,  and  in  their  place  I found  a luxu- 
riant verdure.  The  frosts  of  severe  winter 
had  given  place  to  the  sultry  air  of  summer. 

In  the  valley  where  stood  the  town  the  rays 
of  a July  sun  had  full  play,  without  a breath 
of  wind  to  cool  them.  As  I walked  from  the 
little  pier  where  the  boat  left  me  the  perspi- 
ration streamed  from  every  pore,  and  I fre- 
quently asked  myself,  “Am  I really  in  Sibe- 
ria?” 

Petropavlovsk,  the  capital  of  Kamchatka, 
has  a population  of  about  four  hundred  human 
beings  an<i  fifteen  hundred  dogs.  Most  of  the 
four-footed  inhabitants  were  at  their  summer 
residences  in  the  country,  only  a hundred  or 
more  of  them  remaining  in  town.  The  biped 
population — a minority  in  numbers  but  a ma- 
jority in  influence — is  composed  of  Russians 
and  half-breeds  (principally  the  former),  with 
half  a dozen  Americans  and  a single  German. 

The  pure-blooded  Kamchadales  do  not  live 
there,  and  their  nearest  village  is  fbout  twen- 
ty-five miles  away.  Russian  manners  and  cus- 
toms are  as  perfect  at  this  end  of  the  empire  as 
at  St.  Petersburg  or  Moscow,  and  the  language 
has  suffered  no  change  beyond  the  adoption  of 
a few  native  words.  At  every  house  I visited  I 
experienced  the  hospitality  for  which  the  sub- 
jects of  the  Czar  have  made  themselyes  famous. 

In  many  cases  I was  unable  to  converse  with  my 
hosts;  but  this  inability  did  not  interfere  with 
their  courtesy. 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  country  to  offer  some- 
thing liquid  to  strangers  or  acquaintances  who 
happen  to  call.  The  fluent  substance  is  always 
stronger  than  water — it  may  be  tea,  and  it  may 
be  more  powerful  than  tea.  The  samovar,  or 
tea-urn,  is  found  in  almost  every  Russian  honse, 
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from  Bering’s  Sea  to  the  Baltic,  and  is  kept  in 
reasonably  active  use  from  rosy  morn  to  mid- 
night. It  is  simply  a portable  furnace  for  heat- 
ing water — an  upright  chimney  passing  through 
a small  water-tank,  and  having  free  draft  below. 
A charcoal  fire  in  the  chimney  boils  the  water  in 
a very  short  time,  and  fits  it  for  tea-making. 

When  our  hosts  did  not  offer  tea  they  were 
certain  to  present  mysterious  bottles  contain- 
ing gin  or  other  intoxicating  beverage.  Be- 
fore I was  half  an  hour  on  shore  a Russian 
taught  me  the  words  petnatzet  cop  la  (fifteen 
drops),  the  modest  name  that  corresponds  to 
the  American  “drink.”  I must  admit  that  I 
never  saw  Russian  host  or  American  guest 
limit  himself  to  fifteen  drops  when  practicing 
the  etiquette  of  Kamchatka.  One  officer  of 
our  ship  returned  late  in  the  evening  in  a very 
flexible  condition,  and  sought  to  wash  his  face 
in  a tar-bucket  and  dry  it  with  a rope’s  end. 
He  solemnly  declared  that  he  took  but  fifteen 
drops  on  any  occasion,  but  explained  that  the 
people  were  very  hospitable,  and  treated  him 
kindly — and  often. 

To  make  a counterfeit  of  Petropavlovsk  take 
a log  village  in  the  backwoods  of  a Western 
State,  and  place  it  near  a little  harbor  where 
the  ground  slopes  gently  to  the  water.  Ar- 
range most  of  the  hornra  along  a single  un- 
paved street,  and  drop*he  rest  in  higgledy- 
piggledy  fashion  on  the  sloping  hill-side.  All 
buildings  must  be  but  one  story  high,  and  those 
of  the  poorer  sort  thatched  with  grass.  The 
better  class  may  have  iron  or  board  roofs  paint- 
ed for  preservation.  The  houses  of  the  officials 
and  the  foreign  merchants  may  be  commodious 
and  built  of  hewn  timber,  but  the  doors  of  all 
must  be  low  and  heavily  constructed  to  exclude 
the  winter  cold.  Every  dwelling  must  contain 
a brick  stove  that  presents  a side  to  each  of  two 
. or  three  rooms.  In  winter  this  stove  will  main- 
tain a temperature  of  about  sixty-eight  degrees 
in  all  the  rooms  it  is  intended  to  warm.  Fur- 
niture may  be  generally  like  our  own.  There 
should  be  chairs,  tables,  bedsteads,  and  sofas, 
or  lounges,  with  the  addition  of  a bench  or 
seat  extending  on  one  or  more  sides  of  the 
principal  apartments.  A peculiar  feature  of 
a Russian  house  is  the  et&on,  or  holy  picture, 
in  a corner  of  nearly  every  room. 

“ Always  remove  your  hat  when  you  enter  a 
house,  shop,  or  other  place  where  people  dwell,” 
said  a gentleman  who  was  acquainted  with  Rus- 
sian customs.  Here  is  the  reason  he  gave  for 
this  bit  of  advice  : 

“ You  find  a sacred  object,  generally  the  pic- 
ture of  a saint,  placed  in  a comer  where  it  can 
look  down  upon  every  thing  in  the  apartment. 
It  would  show  disrespect  to  the  people  and  their 
religion  to  remain  with  the  head  covered  in  the 
presence  of  this  symbol  of  the  Eastern  faith.  A 
true  believer  will  cross  himself  when  entering 
the  house ; but  this  observance  is  not  expected 
from  a foreigner. 

“The  picture  often  protects  the  property  of 
its  owner.  An  orthodox  Russian,  however  dis- 


honest, is  afraid  to  steal  in  its  presence.  Fre- 
quently, when  a robbery  has  been  committed,  a 
kerchief  or  veil  will  be  found  over  the  face  of 
the  painted  saint  in  the  plundered  room.” 

The  evening  after  our  arrival  there  was  a 
wedding — a double  affair,  in  which  two  sisters 
were  the  brides.  A Siberian  wedding  requires 
a master  of  ceremonies,  who  is  generally  a friend 
of  the  family  or  a distant  relative.  A good  joke 
of  the  matter  is,  that  the  master  of  ceremonies 
must  pay  the  cost  of  the  entertainment;  and 
consequently,  the  parties  intending  to  marry  are 
careful  to  select  a person  who  has,  or  ought  to 
have,  plenty  of  money.  An  acquaintance  told 
me  that  soon  after  arriving  in  Kamchatka  he 
was  invited  to  preside  at  a wedding.  Elated 
at  the  supposed  honor,  he  accepted  the  invita- 
tion and  conducted  the  whole  affair.  All  went 
merry,  especially  at  the  dinner,  where  4my 
relatives  and  friends  were  assembled  and  fared 
sumptuously.  Imagine  his  surprise  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  when  he  received  the  bill  of  costs, 
and  learned  that  he  must  pay  it. 

The  church  at  Petropavlovsk  is  a conspicu- 
ous edifice  of  logs  surmounted  with  a cupola. 
It  has  a chime  of  unchiming  bells  in  a little 
shed -like  building  entirely  separate  from  the 
main  structure.  There  are  no  seats  in  the  in- 
terior ; and  there  are  none,  in  fact,  in  any  ortho- 
dox church  throughout  the  empire.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Greek  faith  all  are  equal  before  God, 
and  no  person  can  be  seated  in  his  house.  An 
attempt  was  once  made  to  introduce  seats  in  a 
church  at  St.  Petersburg,  but  the  priests  rigor- 
ously forbade  it. 

The  marriage  ceremony  was  performed  in 
the  church,  the  wedding-party  going  in  proces- 
sion from  the  house  of  the  bride’s  father  at  an 
appointed  hour  in  the  afternoon.  I was  invited 
to  attend,  and  had  a standing-place  near  the 
door  of  the  main  body  of  the  church.  Two 
priests  officiated,  and  intoned  the  ritual,  while 
a choir  of  male  voices  sang  or  chanted  at  ap- 
propriate intervals.  The  priests  of  the  Eastern 
Church  wear  their  hair  and  beards  untrimmed, 
and  sometimes  flowing  to  the  waist,  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  shaven  face  and  crown  required 
by  Catholicism.  They  must  be  married  to  hold 
their  positions,  but,  when  widowers,  are  not  per- 
mitted to  marry  again.  Like  the  priests  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  they  enjoy  many  social  priv- 
ileges, and  receive  numerous  presents  not  count- 
ed in  their  annual  salaries.  The  chief  priest  in 
a Russian  town  is  called  a “pope;”  but  I be- 
lieve the  name  is  often  applied  to  all  priests. 
On  my  first  evening  in  Kamchatka  I was  in- 
troduced to  a quiet,  mild-featured  woman,  who 
greeted  me  in  Russian. 

“Who  is  she?”  I asked,  not  catching  her 
name. 

“ Oh,  that’s  the  pope’s  wife,”  was  the  reply. 

As  the  only  pope  then  familiar  to  my  thoughts 
is  considered  very  much  a bachelor,  I was  rath- 
er taken  aback  at  this  bit  of  information. 

Nearly  all  the  foreigners  residing  in  Petro- 
pavlovsk assisted  at  the  wedding.  The  master 
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from  their  first  owners,  and  sold  to  traveling  or 
local  merchants.  About  six  thousand  sable 
skins  are  exported  annually,  a few  going  to 
America,  3nd  the  rest  being  sent  overland  to 
St.  Petersburg.  The  merchants  have  a barter 
trade  with  the  natives,  and  sell  them  goods 
adapted  to  their  wants.  In  one  store  I found 
calicoes  and  hardware  from  New  England,  be- 
sides various  little  odds  ami  ends  representing 
different  branches  of  American  industry.  A 
barrel  of  rum  from  the  vicinity  of  Boston  vvcc ti- 
pi ed  a conspicuous  place,  and  I was  told  that 
the  natives  resembled  our  own  aboriginals  in 
their  love  for  the  cup  whitfk  inebriates.  One 
enterprising  merchant  sends  a vessel  into  the 
Arctic  Ocean  every  summer  to  trade  for  ivory 
and  other  valuables.  He  showed  me  in  his 
store  about  half  a cord  of  walrus-tusks,  piled 
as  one  might  pile  a load  of  wheel-spokes  or  axo- 
bandles. 

Circumstances  and  a Russian  corvette  car- 
ried me  out  of  this  A vat  elm  Buy  and  through 
the  chain  of  the  Kurile  Islands  into  the  Ohotsk 
Sea.  We  designed  attempting  the  first  chan- 
nel south  of  Kamchatka,  but  a dense  Fog  caused 
ns  to  abandon  this  passage,  which  was  narrow 
and  intricate,  and  make  for  the  wider  opening 
between  the  third  and  fonrth  islands.  As  we 
steamed  toward  it  the  fog  inclosed  us,  and  we 
beat  about  hopelessly.  The  look-out  threw  us 
into  commotion  by  reporting  land  close  on  our 
starboard  bow,  and  compelling  a sudden  turn. 
We  were  towing  a Prussian  brig  that  threatened 
to  be  an  encumbrance  in  case  of  trouble.  Our 
captain  stationed  men  with  axes  to  cut  the  tow- 


of  ceremonies  was  a Russian  merchant,  who  con- 
ducts a considerable  trade  in  Eastern  Siberia, 
and  pays  a yearly  visit  to  the  ports  of  Kam- 
chatka. As  the  bride's  father  was  one  of  his 
customers,  he  did  not  choose  to  decline  the 
management  of  the  wedding,  though  the  honor 
cost  him  about  six  hundred  dollars  in  very  hard 
cash. 

The  fur  trade  is  the  principal,  and  almost  the 
only  wealth  of  Kamchatka.  It  has  greatly  di- 
minished in  extent  and  importance  during  the 
last  ten  years,  owing  to  reduced  production  and 
prices,  arid  the  opening  of  the  Amoor  Valley. 
The  best  qualities  of  Siberian  sable  are  brought 
from  Kamchatka,  where  the  skins  are  takeu 
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lines  of  the  hills  bordering  the  bay,  find  H ium 
ing  the  horizon  with  the  colors  of  daybreak. 
The  stars  in  the  constellation  of  Ursa  Major 
were  faintly  visible,  and  altogether  disappear- 
ed long  before  sunrise.  Had  i arrived  two 
months  earlier  I should  have  found  the  light 
of  day  continuing  during  the  twenty-four  hours. 

The  chores  of  Crbijiga  Bay  are  formed  of  red 
Muff*  or  head  lands,  like  those  above  Columbus, 
Kentucky,  or  along  some  portions  of  the  Upper 
Mississippi,  From  their  summits  the  ground 
stretches  inland  in  level  plains,  covered  with 
moss,  grass,  or  bushes,  growing  with  consider- 
able luxuriance.  From  the  coast  one  cun  see 
a range  of  hills  dim  and  indistinct  in  the  hazy 
atmosphere.  The  hills  and  mountains  are  gen- 
erally destitute  of  trees,  and  there  is  very  little 


line  whenever  necessary,  but  happily  the  occa- 
sion did  not  arrive.  At  our  moment  of  great- 
est anxiety  the  fog  rose  and  showed  the  islands 
on  both  sides  of  u a.  An  hour  later  we  had 
passed  the  channel  and  were  comparatively 
safe.  As  the  brig’s  course  from  this  point 
was  at  right-angles  to  our  own  we  cost  her 
loose  when  fairly  inside  the  Ohctsk  Sea.  Our 
band  played  a farewell  sir,  and  we  waved  ker- 
chiefs in  token  of  mutual  friendship  until  lost 
in  the  distance. 

Seven  days  later  we  anchoret!  in  Ghijiga  Bay, 
and  I went  ashore  in  the  territory  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Northeastern  Siberia.  In  the  long, 
narrow  hay  the  tide  rose  twenty  feet,  and  the 
depth  of  water  compelled  us  to  anchor  twelve 
miles  below  the  little  village  where  we  were  to 
land.  Late  in  the  evening  I 
descended  the  side  of  the  cor- 
vette, und  after  narrowly  miss- 
ing a cold  bath  between  the 
dancing  boat  and  tho  foot  of  the 
ladder  found  a comfortable  scat. 

My  three  companion.*— two  of  j£a«?4 

them  Hussion — fell  asleep,  and 

left  me  to  study  the  northern 

night.  The  sun  crept  from  west  ~ " " ' ^ 

to  east  a few  degrees  below 

the  horizon,  never  sinking  far  Sgjfcgg 

enough  to  he  totally  obscured.  SBS 

At  midnight  his  position  was  BHj 

exactly  in  the  north,  and  mark- 

cd  by  a glimmering  twilight 

strong  enough  to  reveal  the  out- 
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timber  any  where  outside  the  river  valleys.  On 
a promontory  near  the  mouth  of  Gbijiga  River 
the  Russians  have  a small  but  which  they  cal! 
a light-house.  It  is  a hexagonal  edifice  about 
ten  feet  high,  and  has  a fiat  roof  covered  with 
dirt,  whereon  a fire  can  be  kindled.  I found 
the  inside  floored  with  two  sticks  of  wood  and  a 
rnud  puddle. 

We  landed  at  a little  village  near  the  foot  of 
the  light-house  bluff,  and  were  met  by  several 
officer*  of  the  Hu^so  American  Telegraph  Ex- 
pedition, who  made  their  head -quarter*  at 
Ghijiga.  The  Governor  had  eomo  down  from 
his  capital  and  official  residence  twelve  miles 
away,  and  the  whole  party  was  lodged  in  a 
house  belonging  to  the  Russian  marine.  We 
breakfasted  on  pork  and  hard  bread,  and  swal- 
lowed several  cups  of  hot  tea  by  way  of  com- 
pensation for  our  night  ride. 

During  a stay  of  four  days  at  this  point  I 
could  not  make  my  observations  us  extended 
as  I wished.  Means  of  movement  were  lim- 
ited. The  fiat  plains  or  lundras  were  covered 
with  water  in  many  concealed  and  unconcealed 
holes.  Every  little  bunch  of  moss  was  like  a 
well- filled  sponge.  I returned  from  a pedes- 
trian excursion  with  tny  top-boots  as  thorough- 
ly soaked  as  if  they  had  been  used  for  water- 
buckets.  There  was  not  a wheeled  vehicle  of 
any  kind,  and  there  were  but  three  horses  with- 
in fifty  miles.  There  wan  no  steamboat  on  the 
river,  and  balloons  had  not  been  introduced. 

I essayed  a little  pleasure-trip  on  the  river  in 
a boat  towed  by  dogs.  The  animals  were 


Knmchadales,  and  resembled  the  Esquimaux, 
dogs  described  by  Dr.  Kane.  They  are  m 
general  use  in  Northeastern  Siberia  during  the 
season  of  snow,  except  in  a few  districts  where 
the  reindeer  fakes  their  place.  Among  sev- 
eral tribes  of  natives  dogs  and  reindeer  are  in- 
discriminately employed,  the  choice  depending 
upon  the  nature  of  the  journey,  the  season  when 
it  is  undertaken,  and  the  locality  to  he  traversed. 
For  long  journeys,  in  regions  where  supplies  are 
scarce,  reindeer  are  better  than  dogs.  They 
search  for  their  food  under  the  snow,  find  can  gen- 
erally find  moss  enough  for  their  support.  Pro- 
vision for  dogs  must  be  curried  by  the  traveler, 
except  where  it  can  be  found  at  villages  on  the 
route.  For  a long  journey  the  weight  of  dog 
food  will  seriously  diminish  the  carrying  cupaci- 
tlc&  of  the  team. 

I saw  many  of  these  dogs  in  Kamchatka  and 
at  Gbijiga,  and  established  friendly  relations 
with  some  of  them.  They  are  not  ill-natured, 
and  1 never  saw  them  display  praiseworthy 
courage.  A little,  terrier  from  our  ship  used  to 
put  to  flight  the  native  dogs  of  ten  times  his 
weight;  and  it  was  often  laughable  to  see  him 
bristling  around  a trembling  brute  large  enough 
to  eat  him  without  fear  of  dyspej»sia.  The  Kam- 
chiidftle  dogs  do  not  hark,  but  they  can  howl 
most  unmelodiouslyv  On  my  way  across  the 
Pacific  it  was  prophesied  that  I should  sleep 
little  on  my  first  night  in  Kamchatka.  “ The 
dogs  will  howl  you  out  of  y our  seven  senses, v 
was  the  consolation  frequently  extended  me  by 
our  engineer, 
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| eompftii#  thttKonak*  uml  Chuk^hces*  the  former 
r keeping  bqth  repi doer  and  dog*9  >tnxl  th^  htffex 
1 s*\v ^.urai:$fomfckr’. aM  had 


As  fortune  willed  it  most  of  the  4tog*  vrkmfy 
)ie:  ' ljotimrv* . X wits.  trended  fa  but  ^ fulm 

touch  of  canine  trtdfcicw  Ttudr  bc^vo^l  pr$iy. 
tfce  jjs juut  foedin,g-fhno.  w Iftcb  oo- 

•inirs ai  jran^eV,  RViffng thh  night  they  make  :bc- 
easmftfti  jh  H Start  of  answering  ehrira*. 

Afrtfi&d  $rtbl4$  Franoftco  h*4  one  of 

the^ddgSr,  iiaft  a«ed \i&  disturb  evert  body  with- 
in a 02 \ two  vf  |ii«  residence,  W c had 

ihc  Kmtf?  at  j<?ijfal  Bote!  one  night,  and 

tied  him #wiiHsc,tmnt  of  the  imilwtiivriu^ 
The  lodgers  in  ilmr  part  of  iht  hotel  were  kept 
awftfee  rttis  sn^irc  night  hy  hia  bowling  and  some 
of  them  mamfested  a strong  prejudice  against 
hk  mtmviwg.  bwp* r in  their  ririufry. 

Fire  4ogi  tnak^  Mc  good  team  for  a light 
*leftgp  t'jirty  iog  i&  single  person  with  hi*  bag- 
gwge,  With  good  muls  such  a team  enri  make 
fifty  mile*  daily  tor  a week  or  mitre,  aud  run 
go  a hundred  mites  without  resting  if  an  emerg- 
ency demands  it,  Some  years  Ago  a single 
tiffin  troveled  a hu mired  and  nyentv  • rhwie 
wte  hi  a ill  t ie  le*$  than  jw&jtiyZYdiir  hour*. 
BugSi  eao  he  driven  on  half  rations,  and  nmy* 
be  urged  many  mllc^  even  when  quifo  wearied. 
Kyibdj^rf  y?i]l  iilsfay*  ,*u>p  when  tired,  and  $>> 
fu*a  to  go  until  f^d  and  refte&hecL  I w n.* 
ivUi  kbit  Ja  wutnry  dw  would  lie  down  if  an  at- 
tempt were  made  t*  urge  him,  and  might  he 
beaten  to  death  before  he  WohW  consent  to 
move  Otf. ' •/./ 

My  boat  joarnev  *r«s  wirid  thonjgh  brief, 
W 6 hud  ft  seat  of  beaf^kfn^  in  the  hbttoro  of 
the  craft,  and  were  attached  to  the  dogs  with  a 
long  line  of  deer-skin  A Cossack  in  the  stern 
steered  the  boat.,  one  hi  the  how  attended  to 
the  low-hue,  and  a third  on  shore  drove  the 
dog*.  Tim  driver  way  tifctnuigor  to  the  team, 
which  Was  yf/ry  Wjlcy  until  clubbed  into  good 
UehaViof,  W*  wore  Kiwed  against  the  stream 
t\t  4 pace  which  kejrt 
the  driver  walking 
Kqifjtv,  nod  avtmkvt  . ■ ; 
mutt*  «»«1  . thttlioW  ; .' 
pl»m  very  »WtIftriV. . 

Fmjucntjy  rlmpnth 
shirred  from  ou&fomk  ; 
to  the  other.;  In  .4UCfh 
»^e  We,  took  the  dog»  ' 
in  the  boat  and  ferried 

them  . pntose,.  : Tiiey  ; ' ' • : >•  fcj 

had  an  unpleiurum 

trick  of  slmkfu g ihnro-  Hi VJ  V 
aelyes.  during  the  v 

tfrimir ; mu>  1 shell  V .: 

nlWftW-  remember  n '-0'^$^  %!&■  '''■ 

*hxg$?  fellow  that 

covered  me  Witlt  inml  yv  f:f  . 

mu!  waiter  ju^t  At  the  y 

time  I was  lighting 

& fresh  cigar.  A ^ 

sprinkling -pot  r.ould 

have  hardily  been  mojne 

* i:  cress  fill , 

The  natives  in  the  : / § * 

district  of  Ohijiga 


X saw  ^vyrol  KWak»v  ‘ihd  hml 
the  means  of  Ipcoroottan  been  avuilhble  I might 
have  visited  ‘one  of  their  encampment*  where 
they  were  lueniiti^.tfieir  nuni^rop»'.4b0rH.  *^ome 
of  their  herd*  are  wv  large.  Occasional  ny»r 
riven  own  five,  ten,  or  fifteen  thousand  de«r 
each,  and  arc  regarded  irrerh  m we  regard 
■AjStor.,' Vand.ftjrbtit.v  etMotnue  yerru^,  f wad  tpjd 
yrf.  onc  biUnoifttfe  Eon.*ikr  n H>rt  of  fthdrigmal 
Ci'tt&ifii ^ wd*^  owned  ferny  thonsami  deerv  A 
lady  a?  my  elbow  asks  if  he  was  married^  and 
I confer*  that  I did  not  think  to  inquire. 

Kuividecr  form  the  enenbuing  medinni  of  the 
copnny,  and  All  valaes  lii  tfeis 

red  back  phri'tmvy^  ' Ao  arertige-dxed  deer 
emt  T«2  hotight  tx?r  four  natibks  (about  three 
American  doUai^),  Th^  price  Advance  to  fifty 
roubles  n*  out?  apprimnheK  thy  A moor  Tii>  er, 
Maj»>r  Abuh/i,  commanditig  the  Teiegynph 
Company’'*  Asiatic  division,  gave  me  some  cu- 
rious details  cxvucuming  the  aboriginal  inhal»- 
iumiv  of  that  recirui,  T’bc  Muidr  had  then 
passed  .nearly  w.  jeer  among  them,  slccpiiig/frtv 
tpHOitlr  m their  hrtbitatiotti^  adit  rraveHrig  in 
their  eotmpany  over  the  wide  and  treeless  ton- 
ilms,  %rocftt«eh  the  tberiwottieter  indicated 
iiitty  degrees,  bfikwv  £erof  flud  frequently  the  ex- 
pjorer^  were  caught  in  facrert  alormn.  Thouglii 
iuffering  grently  from  cold%  pone  of  them  $x- 
pcri>t)>:£«l  more  than  tempers int-onveniem-e* 

‘ * It  iUrc-d  to  try  my  power*  of  endpranec, *\ 
said  Majpjr  Abasav  to  enter  a Kortak  yrmrt  cut 
bahimtfoii.  These  building,  are  of  Jog*  or 
pole*,  banked  arouiid  with  ’earth, Wife de  fiat 
or  fnnncbshaped  on  the  W|>t  They  are  half 
rtiink  in  the  grouiul|  ,«o'  that  it  no  great  effort 
lo  reach  the  roof  from  t he  outride.  A hole  in 
the  centre  aiiko  for  %kior  tuu\  chimbev,  a 
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pole  notched  like  a fence-post  forming  a lad- 
der. 

“ One  descends  directly  over  the  fire,  shut- 
ting his  eyes  and  trusting  to  luck.  The  heat  is 
intense,  and  the  smoke  almost  blinds  and  stifles 
a stranger.  I never  entered  one  of  these  dwell- 
ings without  a shudder,  and  often  preferred 
remaining  outside  and  sleeping  in  the  snow. 
There  is  no  ventilation  to  the  yourt,  and  the 
smoke  hangs  in  a cloud  near  the  roof  and  per- 
meates the  whole  interior.  The  eyes  of  the 
natives  have  a red  and  inflamed  appearance  in 
consequence/’ 

The  Koriaks  are  keepers  of  reindeer  and  en- 
gage in  hunting  and  fishing.  The  Chukchees 
keep  many  reindeer,  hunt  for  furs,  and  engage 
in’  trade  with  the  natives  along  the  coasts  of 
Northern  Asia  and  America.  For  a long  time 
they  were  hostile  to  Russia  and  maintained 
their  independence,  but  of  late  years  they  have 
become  reconciled  to  their  rulers,  and  pay  a 
small  tribute  in  return  for  the  Emperor’s  pro- 
tection. Some  of  them  spend  their  whole  lives 
in  making  annual  journeys  for  purposes  of 
traffic.  They  bring  furs  to  the  Russian  trading 
posts  to  exchange  for  tobacco,  knives,  beads, 
and  other  articles  in  demand  among  aborig- 
inals. 

Major  Abasa  told  me  of  a peculiar  mode  of 
effecting  marine  insurance.  I do  not  believe 
it  will  ever  be  popular  among  American  sail- 
ors. 

“The  Chukchees  in  their  trading  excursions 
frequently  crSss  Bering’s  Straits  by  way  of  the 
Diomed  Islands.  Their  voyages  are  made  in 
boats  formed  of  seal-skins  sewn  together  and 
stretched  over  light  frames  of  wood.  The  boats 
dance  like  corks  upon  the  waves,  and  when 
heavily  laden  in  any  thing  beyond  an  ordinary 
breeze  they  are  far  from  safe.  The  owner  of 
each  boat  is  generally  the  captain,  and  has  a 
crew  of  six  or  eight  men. 

“ When  a storm  arises,  and  the  boat  must  be 
lightened,  its  owner  looks  after  its  welfare.  He 
throws  his  crew  into  the  water  and  reserves  his 
goods  to  the  last.” 

“But,”  I asked,  “do  the  men  never  object 
to  this  peculiar  jettison  ?” 

“I  believe  not,”  Baid  the  Major.  “They 
are  under  the  impression  that  duty  requires  the 
sacrifice.  They  are  pagans,  all  of  them,  and 
drown  themselves  with  a complacency  unknown 
to  Christian  nations.” 

From  Ghijiga  we  sailed  to  Ohotsk,  a small 
port  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  sea  from  which 
it  takes  its  name.  While  making  soundings 
about  latitude  60°  north,  we  brought  up  coral 
closely  resembling  that  from  the  tropics.  For 
several  days  we  were  wrapped  in  fogs,  and  on 
approaching  the  coast  were  not  quite  certain 
of  our  locality.  We  sailed  into  a wide  and 
open  bay,  but  could  see  no  indication  of  the 
town  we  sought.  We  fired  a. gun — then  an- 
other and  another — but  obtained  no  response 
beyond  the  echoes.  On  the  following  morning 
we  held  our  course  westward  out  of  this  bay 


and  into  another  that  contained  what  we  wished 
to  find. 

Ohotsk,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ohota  River,  has 
lost  much  of  its  former  glory.  At  present  it 
has  less  than  two  hundred  inhabitants,  though 
it  once  boasted  more  than  ten  times  that  num- 
ber. No  vessel  drawing  more  than  twelve  feet 
of  water  can  pass  its  bar,  and  so  our  huge  cor- 
vette anchored  outside  and  sent  us  ashore  in 
her  boats.  Vitus  Bering,  the  brave  old  navi- 
gator who  discovered  the  straits  bearing  his 
name,  sailed  hence  on  his  first  expedition. 
Canvas  and  cordage  were  scarce,  and  so  Bering 
caused  a set  of  sails  and  ropes  to  be  made  of 
deer-skins.  Thongs  and  wooden  pins  held  the 
timbers  together,  and  the  seams,  where  we  con- 
sider oakum  indispensable,  were  calked  with 
moss.  The  spot  where  it  is  supposed  his  ship 
was  constructed  was  pointed  out  to  me  as  wc 
rowed  up  the  river  to  the  landing-place.  The 
town  stands  on  a small  plain  overlooked  by  a 
range  of  low  hills.  In  general  appearance  it 
was  much  like  Petropavlovsk. 

A small  crowd  of  aboriginals,  half-breeds, 
and  unadulterated  Russians  met  us  as  we  stepped 
on  shore,  and  greeted  us  with  hospitable  words. 
The  long,  narrow,  and  oblique  eye  of  the  pure 
Mongolian  was  noticeable  among  the  natives, 
and  formed  a marked  contrast  to  the  full  blue 
eye  of  the  Russian  settlers.  Near  the  church  I 
met  a woman  asking  alms,  and  was  at  first  un- 
able to  say  whether  she  was  blind  or  was  gaxing 
at  me  through  very  narrow  eyelids.  After  a 
little  hesitation  I adopted  the  latter  theory. 

Dogs  were  more  numerous  at  Ohotsk  than  at 
any  other  place  I had  visited.  They  were  of 
all  sizes,  ages,  and  sexes,  and,  considering  our 
limited  acquaintance,  they"  behaved  very  well. 
I heard,  in  Kamchatka,  that  the  dogs  caught 
their  own  fish  in  summer,  but  did  not  have  oc- 
ular proof  of  the  fact  until  I reached  the  Ohota 
River.  As  the  tide  came  in  the  dogs  waded 
out  upon  the  flats  and  took  their  stations. 
After  a little  miscellaneous  watching  I fixed 
my  eye  on  one  shaggy  beast  that  appeared  to 
know  what  he  was  about.  He  stood  motionless 
as  a statue  for  some  minutes.  Suddenly  his 
head  disappeared  in  a twinkling,  and  there  was 
a slight  splash  in  the  water.  A moment  later 
the  dog  walked  toward  the  shore  bearing  a ten- 
pound  salmon  in  his  jaws,  and  leisurely  began 
his  dinner. 

That  dogs  will  catch  and  eat  fish  is  not  sur- 
prising, when  it  is  known  that  they  rarely  have 
other  food  during  the  entire  year.  Fish  are 
fed  to  them  in  all  forms — boiled,  raw,  dried, 
frozen,  and  putrid — and  they  eat  them  with 
equal  avidity,  no  matter  what  the  mode  of  serv- 
ing. It  did  surprise  me  to  learn  that  cows  and 
horses  would  eat  fish  with  apparent  relish. 
Very  little  hay  is  gathered,  and  I was  told  that 
frequently  in  winter  horses,  dogs,  and  cows  were 
alike  fed  on  dried  salmon.  I admitted  that  a 
graminivorous  animal  might  make  a temporary 
change  of  his  nature  to  avoid  starvation,  but 
my  astonishment  was  greatest  when  a gentle- 
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might  it  10  a condition  of  etficienci*.  ‘‘W«  x * rthah ! rthah /”  (fish ! fish!)  always  greeted 
n make  or  repair  marine  engines  of  ordinary  my  approach,  but  a pantomimic  shake  of  the 
a racier/*  said  one  of  these  men,  w and  perform  head,  accompanied  with  an  out -paddling  of  the 
y work  required  by  the  vessels  in  the  Siberian  hands,  and  the  utterance  of  the  Russian  nega- 
et.”  Most  of  the  machinery  was  constructed  tire  (mVrte),  declared  my  unpiscatorial  inten- 
America,  and  sent  to  the  Amoor  to  be  set  tions.  The  fish  were  piled  on  the  ground  or 
u They  showed  me  a steam  fire-engine  from  lay  in  the  boats  drawn  upon  the  shore.  The 
anchester,  New  Hampshire,  bearing  the  word  crowd  was  composed  of  Russian  soldiers,  Cos- 
Amoor’  in  Russian  characters.  They  kept  it  sacks,  sailors,  and  peasants,  with  a fair  propor- 
a sort  of  stable  specially  provided  for  the  pur-  non  of  Gilyaks,  the  natives  of  the  Lower  Amoor. 
se,  and  as  carefully  warmed  in  winter  as  if  it  On  the  first  morning  I found  them  gathered  in 
dged  a tender  and  highly-prised  race-horse,  picturesque  groups,  some  engaged  in  animated 
Atl  the  bouses  in  town  are  of  wood.  A few  conversation,  and  others  smoking  their  pipes  in 
c framed  ami  boarded  after  the  American  calm  indifference  and  uttering  few  words, 
[inner,  but  the  great  majority  are  of  logs,  The  Gilyaks  are  to  the  Lower  Amoor  what 
dier  rough  or  hewn.  There  is  one  street  or  the  Indian  is  to  the  Upper  Missouri,  and  w as  to 
enue  parallel  to  the  river,  ami  affording  a fine  rhe  Hudson  and  the  Potomac.  They  arc  of 
3w  of  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Arnoor.  The  Mongolian  blood,  features,  and  complexion,  and 
mses  of  the  officials,  the  stores  and  residences  have  many  traits  that  mark  the  Chinese.  Their 
foreign  merchants,  the  club-house,  the  garments  generally  follow  the  Chinese  cut,  nod 
urch,  and  other  prominent  structures  are  they  wear  their  hair  a k pigtail.  The  true 
mg  this  avenue.  Going  hack  from  the  river,  Gilyak  hat  is  n very  obtuse  pointed  cone  of 
e streets  begin  grandly,  and  promise  a great  birch  bark  or  other  stiff  material,  and  stands 
ftl  they  do  not  perform.  For  one  or  two  over  t he  w earer’s  bend  like  the  top  of  a para  sol. 
uarcs  they  are  good,  the  third  square  is  pass-  Beards  were  scanty  as  with  all  of  their  race,  and 
)<*,  the  fourth  is  full  of  stumps,  and  when  you  the  masculine  face  was  often  so  mildly  cast  that 
ach  the  fifth  and  sixth,  there  is  little  street  to  I had  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  sexes  by 
found.  I never  saw  a better  illustration  of  the  features  alone. 

e road  that,  commenced  with  a double  row  of  The  Russians  associated  with  these  natives 
ade  trees,  and  steadily  diminished  in  chnrac-  on  the  most  friendly  terms,  and  seemed  to  mix 
r until  it  became  a squirrel-track  and  ran  up  | freely  with  them.  A few  Gilyaks  had  adopted 
free,  j cn-t-ofF  clothing  from  their  Muscovite  neigh- 

Nearly  every  morning  during  my  stay  I used  < hors,  and  were  dressed  in  striking  combination 
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pf.  faytf  eiii  and  Western  gai-racr^fjf*;  T&*  -ijua* 
<v«h  a faott!’  from 

.two  nad  hud  i»  den jijed . 

of  j&feroitffe,.  'Wh^eret  Kttrope*ri$  c/iltii?  In 
contact.  people,  of  ihe  Ea«t  ihcy  'nm 

snr6  H* •■  JIh  iter  language  tit*  d jcwtom*.  Tim 


Adieus  ato  uttered  over  Champagne, 


lunch — timj  Champagne*, 

So  Mr*  Chase  and  several  friend \of  nrr  com- 
panion— a young  piiieec  from  dm  SibeHaMrAp!- 
ini— went  in  &\f  m dm  d*hdy  of.fb's 

stearnsr. 


...  ...  HUH TV. f ...... , v , .|c 

Uat&n  is  strongcv  dmn  tfm  pa**  hours  a good  bit  ayont  >he  ?w»)  when  *)h  v hv 
;•  : . ' Y\  turned  «n  shore*  and  left  me^xo  my  first  frag- 

| tnc  mail  stormier  ?pm  of  & night  on  th*  A in  nor, 

iseewd  the  .1  fan! e adieu  ftf.  * We'^fd.jiuV'  stftii  kt  tfeybi^ai,  and  even  nr 
lL  yva*  ^boot  iudtuigbt  wheu  T nine  oVtok  our  boilers  were  **  cold  as  thin 
tailing  ma  live  boat  *o*dd  Starr;?  cheek*  of  i^wn»V.Oreek  Slave.  A Hide  paid 
&y  wna^dready  shipped,  J ten  wt  fend  $t#i*n  enough  to  move  our 

[poiicement  wa^  purely  personal  end  able  to  le.H>e  the  log;  walls  of  Nicoht  - 
s<ueral  others— hnt  )«t  ma  txr  yevsk,  its  dock -yard,  and  it«  ships  fit  anchor,  fV#d- 
ppermd.  Wig  in  the  distance.  'Thu*  dpm<*' ofl.be..<$uiTl>i' 

>m  ftt  Siberia  to  'fiQT  a de-  eonapfcucm*  from  it h sixo  and  elevafiont  re- 

i\  Yvkelher  lie  Hatter  or  by  mdiiied  UiUg^i  in  :yfs*Y  f.nd  seoniyd  jo  >ym* 

rater,  lit?.  «i  ii»f»dy  ^hd acted  on  holm . tit#  eudiidog  euength  of.  <!bd>»Vinn 
that  f>  to  ra try  him,  Then  foj-  religion  nWA if  > te.:  mea/^r  hiogv  % n » o i ih  n.-, y 

tfhft  which  include*  Champagne-  crew,  vrit’U  rhe  few  pH^ngvrA  of  die  hrr^onge. 
nkmg,  find  soiTjcnma^  1 regret  turned  toward  t.W  hbinm  of  Worship,  iyml -*tood 
Og.ofit  ttf  fle  tod  mnfdi.:  if  the  ip  artitmie;  vf  ad&iifti&i  ytklik  limy  made;,  die 
fend  iM  wiiyfaw  escorted  a sig n of  Ihc  ero^*  and  bi'o.i tired  n wM^red 
rout-e,  Cornell rn^  tu  the  prayer  fora  pr'^p^pc  v«rsjnge. 
wn.  niul  aomeiimat  to  the  first  I remained  long  dn  dock  to  atndy  the  scenery. 
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; hita  w the  river  that  kerned  bewildered 

j and  tost  in  a ro»*e  of  chawiek.  Over  us  was 
the  clear  sky.  of  an  unfutnu  day  | do  breath  fef 
wmd  wa*  stirring,  and  Urn  placid  f with 

scarce  & ripple  npojj  m sUf fes,  fijioiie  Uke  *t 
mirror,  ami  jncftf  r£d  ftvijr  egdui  the  beautfe*  p) 
St*  Wim^mling*. 

Wa  pm^ed  ocea^orjailV  the  village*  of  the 
■ , tm  iti<  wiv. 

of  hcm»fc*  belhngvttg  to  the  abiwgitia)*, 

• ami  Either  frVwsc^rk  fcherfc  lived  fhe  Eqswuu  mu- 
| tjim  4^  a disunite  the  iiui^es  ot  the  Oiiyaks 
| hot  diVtihgii^bablo  from  those  of  iheir 

• Muficoyte  rr&ighHotv.  but  a tun#  apj>t©ach  re- 
: morhd  fill  doubt.  It  wi»8  the  ikhmg 

) and  tfee  jtfopla  suJwtet  almost  entirely  tiptm 
| { Ash  the  t\tu  k of  ee  t ehm#  am)  vtmtifc  was  fo  act” 
; • ivfe  pro^r^i|i  offal  ky  *bout  tftti.Y&tpgw** 

tot  tlb  fvvsi  day  we  kfrippod  for  Wood 
< ; trherV.  a Iktrye  village  itml  a w'Uh^ent  wen? 
VV Vhide  hy  'tflte.'.  f 'COimjU  the  fritter  a;jd  ,e»- 
tj  countered  f&  fwlsn*  nil  the  wdoIIm  of 

? Ntijdeis  p®&le*  *tid  the  dteftopiuMdde 

New  York.  Tk:  native*  did  wot  aeeur  to  mind 
it,  and  I fear  J shoo ked  tbeiii  by  holding  my 
Icerehief  to  my  tta&j  •' 

p anion,  th  rough  long  pnuf fee,  i n R#erai . .year* 
on  tfie  Aronor,,  wtht  liftrdea>>t  in  the  sense  of 
j smell ; but  1 noticed  chut,  he  wai  not  irulined  to 
v*  i n long  .*Un . 

in  ; The  iixly uks  fir?  not  over-conneous  to  visitor*, 
ts  | and  did  not  receive  it*  with  opcu  anus.  They 
a | kept  ac;f?ock-  jm*  as  if  no  dkti ngimhed  foTeign - 
te  | er  wab  among: tbem;  and  even  neglected  asking 


crowned  to  their  suuomir^.  Tbtbroy^t  and  yeb 
low  tints  of  the  irdife^Hi^  trees in  autionn  were 
touched  with  dots  and  splashe*  tof  deep  green 
where  stood  rlie  pme  apd  the  spnipe.  Toward 
the  river  these  hills  sloped  to  the  water's  edge, 
or  wore  guarded  by  strips  of  meadow  or  Ion- 
ground  wood,  uh  ver  only  lain  tty  touched  by 
frost.  Where  the  islands  nbonmied  ther  re- 


atvrjkK.  wesiAa. 
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His  flesh  is  supposed  to  make  the  eaters  conr- 
ageous. 

The  native  houses  are  of  small  logs  or  poles, 
having  the  interstices  calked,  and  the  outside 
generally,  though  not  always,  plastered  with 
mud.  Inside  they  are  the  reverse  of  neat,  be- 
ing pretty  densely  occupied  by  human  beings 
and  dogs,  and  stored  with  a variety  of  articles 
of  household  use.  Store-houses  are  set  upon 
poles  like  an  American  corn-barn,  to  keep  away 
dogs  and  vermin  and  preserve  the  fish  from 
moisture.  On  a platform  or  porch  in  front  of 
the  house  canoes,  nets,  and  other  implements 
of  fishing  are  generally  piled.  Dogs  are  tied 
cinder  the  building  or  run  about  at  will.  On 
my  first  visit  to  a village  I was  somewhat  an- 
noyed at  the  conduct  of  the  canines.  They 
barked  nod  howled  at  me  in  no  indication  of 
good-will,  aud  several  of  them  manifested  a de- 
sire to  bite  me.  The  Gilynks  made  n show  of 
soothing  the  brutes;  but  I really  believe  they 
would  have  shed  no  tears  if  a little  dog  dentist- 
ry had  been  practiced  upon  my  legs. 

My  observations  at  this  village  were  made 
while  the  steamer  was  taking  wood.  The  oper- 
ation gave  me  plenty  of  time,  as  nobody  seemed 
to  be  in  the  least  hum-,  and  took  things— the 
wood  included — with  the  utmost  deliberation. 
We  usually  consumed  an  hour  and  a half,  or 
two  hours,  where  a Mississippi  boat  w'ould  have 
been  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  The  mascu- 
line deck-passengers  were  pressed  into  service 
to  assist  the  crew.  Each  man  had  a piece  of 
rope  which  he  placed  around  two  or  three  sticks 
of  wood  and  slung  over  his  shoulder.  Passing 


us  to  take  something.  The  men  were  like  those 
I saw  at  Nicoiayevsk,  and  dressed  in  the  same 
way.  I caught  sight  of  a comely  woman  with 
brownish-red  cheeks,  and  wearing  her  hair  in 
two  queues  that  hung  over  her  shoulders  and 
down  to  her  waist.  I looked  at.  her  engaged  in 
the  pleasing  occupation  of  skinning  salmon; 
but  I am  bound  to  say  she  did  not  look  at  me. 
Orientals  claim  to  be  without  curiosity,,  and  in 
most  cases  they  carry  out  the  pretense  very  suc- 
cessfully. 

The  Gilyaks  will  not  permit  fire  carried  out 
of  their  houses — not  even  in  a pipe  or  cigar- 
through  fear  it  will  bring  them  ill  luck.  I 
learned  this  fact  on  being  requested  to  Extin- 
guish my  cigar  before  entering  one  of  their 
dwellings. 

They  once  had  a practice  of  killing  occasional 
guests  when  asleep  in  their  houses.  They  be- 
lieved that  by  so  doing  they  caused  his  spirit 
to  remain  with  and  protect  them,  and  the  more 
amiable  the  stranger  the  greater  the  chance  of 
his  being  slaughtered. 

Their  religion  is  pagan,  with  a few  character- 
istics borrowed  from  the  Bhudhist  faith.  They 
have  a superstitious  regard  for  the  bear,  tiger, 
eagle,  and  cat.  They  never  fight  the  tiger, 
and  when  a native  happens  to  be  killed  by  that 
animal  they  bury  his  remains  without  ceremony, 
and  believe  that  his  death  has  avenged  some 
crime.  They  catch  the  bear  alive  if  possible, 
build  him  a cage  lit  a conspicuous  place,  and 
fatten  him  upon  fish.  On  some  gala  occasion 
Brum  plays  a conspicuous  part,  by  being  led  or 
dragged  in  procession  and  then  killed  and  eaten. 
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to  and  from  the  boat  he  walked  as  if  going  to 
his  own  execution,  and  anxious  to  live  as  long 
as  possible.  The  only  occasion  when  I saw  one 
of  the  crew  displaying  any  activity  was  when 
he  fell  from  the  plank  into  the  river. 

Steamboating  on  the  A moor  is  in  its  infancy. 
In  1866  there  were  twenty-two  steamboats  in 
actual  service,  and  two  or  three  new  ones  near- 
ly ready.  Eighteen  boats  belonged  to  Govern- 
ment, and  the  rest  to  private  parties,  either 
Russian  or  foreign  merchants.  Only  one  of 
the  number  now  running  was  built  in  Siberia ; 
the  rest  were  made  in  America,  England,  or 
Germany,  and  sent  to  the  Araoor  to  be  put  to- 
gether. The  one  which  carried  me  from  Nic- 
olayevsk  was  the  Ingodah , an  iron  boat,  about 
a hundred  and  ten  feet  long,  very  narrow  and 
very  dirty.  She  carried  a permanent  force  of 
a captain,  two  pilots,  an  engineer,  and  a mis- 
cellaneous lot  of  deck  hands,  firemen,  cabin- 
boys,  and  fleas.  The  fleas  were  not  on  the 
steamer’s  pay-roll,  but  that  they  worked  their 
passage  and  deserved  allowances  my  blotched 
and  bitten  body  furnished  ample  proof.  I used, 
in  the  solitude  of  my  cabin,  to  remove  all  my 
clothing,  bathe  from  head  to  foot  in  bad  brandy, 
and  shake  and  search  my  garments  and  bed- 
clothing. Then  hastily  dressing  and  wrapping 
os  closely  as  possible  I would  lie  down  to  sleep. 
With  this  precaution  I managed  to  pass  an 
hour  or  so  in  tolerable  comfort.  I suggested 
an  economic  plan  of  removing  the  engines  of 
the  boat,  and  rigging  a machine  that  would  en- 
able the  fleas  to  propel  us,  and  save  the  expense 
of  wood  and  steam.  My  proposition  was  never 
adopted. 

We  had  a cabin-boy  with  a red  nose  and  an 
eye  for  copper  and  silver,  who  used  to  attend 
upon  us  very  fairly  when  he  had  nothing  else 
to  do.  He  was  proficient  in  saying  “ sechass ,” 
a word  corresponding  to  the  English  “ Coming, 
Sir !”  and  the  French  “ Touts  suite”  It  really 
means  “immediately,”  but  in  practical  use  may 
be  now,  next  week,  or  when  convenient.  Ev- 
ery true-born  Russian  servant  utters  it  on  re- 
ceiving an  order,  and  throws  it  out  at  frequent 
intervals  to  allay  impatience.  No  matter  what 
we  told  our  cabin-boy  to  do  he  answered  “ se- 
chass” and  then  took  his  own  time.  He  was 
intimate  with  the  cook,  and  I suspect  he  fared 
better  than  we  did. 

Steaming  up  the  river,  we  anchored  at  night 
unless  there  was  a good  moon,  and  generally 
remained  near  a village  until  daybreak.  All 
along  the  A moor  the  Russians  have  planted 
settlements  from  ten  to  thirty  miles  apart,  where 
steamboats  take  wood  in  summer  and  the  post 
route  is  supplied  with  horses  in  winter.  Some 
of  the  villages  are  finely  located  in  agricultural 
districts,  and  the  inhabitants  are  doing  well. 
They  raise  wheat,  rye,  oats,  and  garden  vege- 
tables in  abundance  and  of  good  quality,  and 
have  timber  enough  on  the  hill-sides  to  supply 
an  enormous  export  trade  to  the  outer  world. 
On  the  Lower  Amoor  the  production  of  grain 
has  not  yet  equaled  the  demand  for  military 


and  naval  use,  but  promises  to  do  so  in  a few 
years.  At  Nicolayevsk  I saw  flour  which  had 
come  by  sea  from  Cronstadt  around  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  ; and  I was  told  that  a merchant 
from  San  Francisco  was  negotiating  to  supply 
the  maritime  provinces  with  California  flour. 

On  the  Middle  and  Upper  Amoor  there  is  a 
surplus  of  grain,  and  several  steamboat  loads 
were  sent  from  there  in  the  autumn  of  1866, 
to  supply  the  province  of  Trans-Baikal,  which 
three  years  before  sold  an  equal  quantity  to  the 
Amoor  Valley. 

At  present  the  settlements  include  a popu- 
lation of  about  forty  thousand,  of  which  one- 
eighth  is  at  Nicolayevsk,  the  oldest  and  most 
important  town.  The  villages  along  the  river 
are  of  varied  size.  I saw  one  containing  but  a 
single  house,  and  another  with  two  houses  and 
a stable.  From  this  number  they  run  through 
an  ascending  scale  up  to  two  or  three  hundred 
dwellings.  In  the  Cossack  settlements  along 
the  Middle  Amoor  the  houses  are  arranged  in 
military  precision,  as  if  they  had  been  turned 
out  of  a machine,  and  dropped  at  regular  inter- 
vals along  a wide  street.  When  the  Amoor 
was  settled  the  Government  moved  whole  colo- 
nies of  Cossacks — men,  women,  children,  cows, 
pigs,  dogs,  and  household  goods.  It  furnished 
materials  and  paid  the  expenses  of  new  houses, 
and  defrayed  the  cost  of  transportation.  A 
village  might  be  ordered  to  settle  fifty,  a hun- 
dred, or  five  hundred  miles  away,  and  it  obeyed 
orders.  The  colonists,  in  their  new  homes, 
found  themselves  surrounded  by  their  former 
neighbors,  under  the  same  headman,  and  doing 
pretty  nearly  the  same  work  as  of  old. 

We  touched  at  a great  many  villages,  to  land 
and  receive  freight  and  passengers,  and  to  sup- 
ply the  boat  with  wood.  Our  progress  bore  no 
comparison  to  that  of  our  Western  boats  when 
racing  against  time,  but  was  leisurely  in  the  ex- 
treme. I rarely  wearied  of  studying  the  scenery, 
which  was  “ ever  varying,  ever  new.”  The  first 
cabin  of  the  boat  was  forward  of  the  engines — 
an  arrangement  that  saved  us  from  the  clouds 
of  cinders  that  fell  thick  and  fast  upon  the 
steerage  passengers,  unless  the  wind  was  abeam 
or  astern.  In  the  cabin  we  had  the  captain  of 
the  boat,  my  officer-friend,  and  two  merchants, 
the  four  being  quite  at  home,  and  eating,  drink- 
ing, and  gambling  at  the  same  table  without 
distinction  of  rank  or  money. 

En  passant , I remark  that  gambling  is  a 
standard  entertainment  in  Russia.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  card-playing,  and  every  game  has 
“something  to  make  it  interesting.”  Nobody 
thinks  of  playing  unless  money  is  risked,  and  it 
frequently  astonished  my  Siberian  friends  to 
learn  that  people  play  cards  in  America  for 
amusement  alone. 

One  pleasant  afternoon  my  friend  the  officer 
was  upon  the  bridge  of  the  boat,  and  entertain- 
ing me  with  stories  of  his  Polish  life.  Sudden- 
ly fixing  his  eyes  on  the  southern  shore,  lie 
shouted,  44  T^gre  / tigre  /”  and  rushed  below  for 
his  gun.  I brought  my  field-glass,  and  looked 
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to  ani*  m>m  vim  amoor  river 


in  trinre  cpmlbilablQ  hou»c^;  Higher  up  we 
sfcgtt  ffml  the  Mpnjoutv  Who  ar#  iUiU  wk*^  Ae- 
vfcloped?  and  not  far  behind  t he  Chines  of(?ma- 
4ba»r)f| 

AK  midnight.  after  this  conversation*  we 
flopped  tit  a Russia  h«Ooklec?  village.  I pro- 
|)»wed  vy  ting  the  latter*  aud  we  engaged  a peas 
ft ii£  ft*  guide  and  introduce  tut.  A ,iwe  uonred 
the  tir>t  fim\se  we  parsed  se^ej'al  ftoniTv'Uls  where 
fish  were  'drying,  and  were  greeted  bv  half  a 
hiitidred  noisy  and  savage-lo»>klrtg  dogss.  Our 
guide  armed  himself  with  a cf  nh»  and  bf  way 
of  precaution  I picked  up  a stick  like  o -cattr 
rung.  The  pennant  entered  ftr^f.  nndhghied  it 
strip  of  birch  hoi  k over  a e harcouh.h re  ip  the 
nidi  die  of  the  room.  Piiterfainijic?*  droscii  in 
reception  costume  hr  putting  ^ gar- 

ment, and.  Mr$.  fjtddee  followed  !ua  eAnhTplp 
before  tire  smmgor*  wert;  admit reit  rftOTh 

wn*  about  twenty  feet  sipmre.  add  jfpw  that  j 

buiiqusd  wy  head  ftgupaat  the  t afttpW  i&T;  w&ht 
Ub  IMic^k  hands  Wit!)  tlm 
looked  around;  - - ;;ilh 

■ Alow  divan  or widehemit,  ex*iev»ditig nu  w> 
sides  of  the  /ocrmv  ierym  as  a §ti«t  by  dfh*  imd 
a bed  by  jiighfc ; Wboder*  pipe£  frtu©  A sbrf  d£ 
oven  extend  beU^&tb  the  divatty  triid  pa^ym^esv 
chimney  a^ri  fr-onr  dm  bdu^ 


Thura  was  a lavge  ttriimal 


ground  U>\M 
About  thirty  persons  pf&S  ftgfesr  riiu iJaoih  mim 
Uy  mi  the  dfrun > a few  rm-dor  -and  huddled  un- 
der clothing,;  hut  the  greater  napiber  spiftid 
u*lf*ep  In  the  >/>**«*«&  td'  Yeuus  di  MedicL 
The  Gpideef  kep()  thetr  rooms  spry  Wanty  wpj 

wmmM' 


am  Vbnhleu  to  sleep  without 
W«  tarried  briefly,  and  at  our  4#pfcrtur&  the 
host  did  inti  urge  m k»  stay  longer; 

. ^kr  day  we  passed  a huge  fleet  of  boflip,  in 
whirlt  the  Gold ces  vn^re  fehn)i  for  salmon  and 
sturgeon.  Two  men  in  a v*w&  tried  o rant 
with  our  steamer,  ami  fairly  beat  «*,  though  we 
wore  making  nearly  te.it  miles  Ah  hour  ugainn 
the  current,  Tbedaywuy  a tele  diunp.  and 
the  natives  wore  their  salmon- ikin  route.  At 
the  next  place  where  ive  stopj^d  J eueoupte/ed 
u Cioldee  belie,  dressed  in  « §»li^kiu  adit;  and 
wearing  a ring  in  her  n«wo.  $hc  was  pie  tty. 
and  erideiuly  knew  it  X told  her  dm  wtv< 
charming,  dellgirtth-V  vdiftnifigut!?  and  she  liste 
coed  as  if  sdm  {>nl?cced  ali  £ tfniiL  \Vtt  carried 
on  quire  a upd  talked  as  ^ayly a*  two 

phmms  could  vylitfre  nufthut 
■urider stood  n ulhible  of  the 
other's  langimge,  1>bc  tplrf  tup 
(or  I pi*e^om<?  she  did  J tlwt  she 
liked  the  Atn^ru^Vis  very  mn-eh, 
^ y ; ; aud  specially  those  Rom  New 
York.  .As$  &£. 

. • called  me  on  borird  %'cv  bade 

M:.  \ each  other  anil  if  she 

did  not  ask  me  to  write  li  wxu 
ora her  own  fault. 

^idmoti  ♦ wkin  clothing  is  in 
generul  n>e  among  thc^c  ha- 
tiVeK.  THe  skim 


are  pound- 
ed to  remove  the  ^nx}m  ntrd 
to  make  them  Ue?td»le,  Gnr- 
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dozen  or  more  of  them  had  felt  its  effort,  I 
climbed  to  the  bank  amidst  a group  of  sedate 
old  Manjonrs,  who  smoked  their  little  bras? 
pipes  with  an  air  of  abstraction,  and  seemed 
wondering  why  we  came  there.  One  who 
knew  our  captain  proclaimed  himself  a Tar- 
tar, and  invited  as  to  his  house.  My  friend 
whispered  me  that  our  guide  had  four  wives, 
and  I expressed  a desire  to  inspect  his  harem. 

The  old  fellow  did  not  relish  the  proposition ; 
hut  after  treating  us  to  Manilla  cigars  and  sam- 
shoo  (a  fiery  brandy  made  from  rice,  and  burn- 
ing like  aquafortis)  he  consented  to  display  bis 
treasures.  We  walked  across  a muddy  yard, 
piekiug  our  w ay  over  stepping  - stones,  and 
reached  the  abode  of  I goo  than  bliss.  Oh,  the 
delights  of  matrimony!  My  dear  Mr.  Tartar, 
I do  not  envy  voti,  and  I do  not  envy  any  man 
so  much  married  as  you.  Possibly  you  did 
well  enough  in  taking  Mrs.  T.  number  one? 
but  when  yon  took  numbers  two,  three*  and 
fonr  vOu  caught  as  many  Tartars. 

A supper  m /am  We  was  in  progress,  «.  the 
whole  family  was  at  supper.  There  was  a room 
full  of  women,  servants,  babies,  dogs,  smoke, 
ntui  dirt.  The  smoke  and  dirt  were  every 
where;  but  the  women,  servants,  babies,  and 
dogs  were  broken  into  little  parties.  Nome 
were  preparing  to  eat,  some  were  beginning, 
some  eating,  some  finishing,  and  some  finished. 
Rabies  were  screaming,  and  women  talking  on 
all  notes  of  the  vocal  organs,  A very  short 
stay  was  enough,  and  I left  without  waiting  to 
be  presented  to  the  ladies  of  the  house.  I don’t 


nients  of  this  material  are  water-proof  as  India 
rubber,  and  when  new  and  covered  with  orna- 
ments of  bead -work  and  embroidery  are  quite 
handsome. 

For  about  twelve  hundred  miles  of  its  course 
the  Amoor  forms  the  boundary  between  Russia 
and  China.  The  Chinese  shore  is  very  sparse- 
ly inhabited,  and  there  are  hundreds  of  miles 
w here  no  habitations  are  visible  save  a few  hut# 
of  settled  or  w andering  aboriginals.  About  four- 
teen hundred  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river 
there  is  a region  where  some  forty  thousand  Chi- 
nese and  Manjonrs  reside,  hot  their  settlement# 
are  all  embraced  in  a distance  of  sixty  or  seven- 
ty miles.  There  is  a Chinese  city  on  the  hank 
of  the  Amoor,  which  the  Russians  declare  was 
originally  a penal  colony.  Its  population  is  es- 
timated all  the  way  from  twelve  to  thirty  thou- 
sand. 

Igoon,  na  this  city  is  called,  was  formerly  the 
capital  of  the  Chinese  44  Province  of  the  Amoor,” 
and,  had  my  journey  been  ten  years  earlier,  I 
should  have  seen  n fleet  of  war-junks  at  anchor 
near  it.  The  provincial  capital  1ms  been  re- 
moved to  an  inland  city,  and  the  naval  force 
has  altogether  disappeared. 

I persuaded  the  captain  of  our  steamer  to 
touch  at  igoon,  and  give  me  an  opportunity  to 
44  do”  the  city.  When  we  approached  the  hWk, 
mud-plastered,  low-roofed  buildings  that  lined 
the  bank  I saw  numerous  men  and  boys  seated 
at  the  water’#  edge  and  engaged  in  fishing. 
They  stared  at  us  intently,  and  did  not  ob- 
serve the  swell  caused  by  the  steamer  until  a 
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iijy  companion  the  ripfcken  of  thin'  improvement, 
and  lie  rhua  ^plained : 

**fp  the.  him  i*  from i in  the  c>n?w  mast  re- 
main with  at  all  wintter.  The  pilots  and  engi- 
neer* Lrava  their  wfm  etui  at  Sira 

t6pns4t,  fttui  ten  Hrf  anxfOns  to  get  thar<?.,f 

Vt>  u great.  many  raft#  carrying  eini- 
gruijt<<.  caffW,  and  internment  stores  dawn  the 
river.  $<>«?<*  of*  tire  tnn/grnuts  came  Crum  the 
southern  ^an;  pf  iidfc4ii,  tnlto 

fWim  tikuif  nf*  l*  l r W A nijri/ir  'Ffiou  f 


wonder  U m tiwl&tiu  gentiomiitj  horfUAted  rn 
show  uti  hid  iipu^liohh 
I m Igoont, 

standing  in  the  ppen  street  and  buying  M a 
Conner,  as  one  might  undo  at  an  aljhxro  stand 
near  Fulton  Market.  -Sim  abrewd  mectimnit^ 
rixeii  their  prices  very,  high*  wild  it  required  a 
great  deal  of  Imrgiiinitig  ’ io  avoid 
much.  A ;jpjm  flmt  was  offered  ore  at’ d ve  nor *- 
hies  I knight  for  one,.  And  tttlenv&rd  Ieumed  I 
lmd  paid  twftM  its  v$fw». 

Twenty  m>le*  from  Igoon  the  Rns«in;rs  have 
a.  town  called  BlUguVo^h pb>~ 
nefume  if  you  know  how).  It.  is  the  eapiwl  t*f 

die  Bu&Uan  ,4  Prov>.hv*£  of  the  Ahumr,!7  and  now 

has  » pipuintiOw  of  $bo?it  three:  iJhon^foi,  h 
*&i  fmtnJ&*}  in  i#Sif>  6n  qw  of 
aiuhg  that  \mr% M‘ tiyt*. 


1 f rtmv  i fi e heUd  o f fch#  Aninor,  They  hud  keen 
r.v<?  years'  cm  flip  journey,  lint  when  once  afloat, 
op  th%  rir^r  thoy  Would  }kj  carried  h\  a few  day* 
t?i>,  ihvtr  new  homt*-.  ^ ' 


!fTie  .vaIl^  of  the  Ataiaff 
V*r  & land  of  jironcfJeie  fo  oumy  peasant**, 

yu#K  3ut:<3*W  Wv.vi  i*  fm  urad  In  gorgooms 
voituy  in  runny  *li  Jiiivtem  home*.. 

. ;•  Aih^Uic  rin?  irdkii  >f**dbWk  and  of 

$W  Amoor  wa  Tuuehfod  r0k  plbiJxpftf 

' t u*  yitn 
in#ttay  nr  tW  \ tttngc  of  ARawsm.  .( 

yJihtWd  ilw  hlfiff  ami  h/oked  way  W tho  CM- 
^one.  m^y  lodk  fi-tfi.iV  tlw  bright*  of 

Vick^htny  lrihythe  cypres  forvyi^  ol 
dftm  A Hut&wr  officer  - «h  wet!  mo  tfd^gh 
the  ruin*  of  hncieivt  Alburn,  nitii  gavn 'me 
two  AiOtil  cannon^hotv  throwu.friwifi  Chim&e 
g6iu*«  during  the  >fege.  . /What  M:ogv-.^ : Li^ei^ 
and  I wiji  tell  yon,  , < „ > ^ , 


_ r..  |i  I 

town  ntl4k)uiiuvThdac  ifr 

Mb  Jnhuhiinittg’  vajTj  yii  eoosidoridji^  t^Min  With 

the  yiy  ; ..  % >v(>/: 

A>  UJ|4 go vejl^hon^k  I Tett:  Viia  nmi< 

kfr^'  .^pendmK  )o«r  days  very  plen-aotb,  With 
, Governor  Pedephenk  and  I>y.  Smdor  (io  wluiK* 
house  I lonnd  Jfa*/a7wtt  containing 

' Picture* of  the  Hbwhan*’),  I embark*? i om  the 
stenjii^r ^ etimpietG  mv  voy- 
age dp  the  Amour.  v / ^ > v ; . : *i 

It  mm  the  last  bout  of  the  season,  and  ^otno 
donbt  was  ^xpresssed  as  to  onr  ahHitj  fri  reach 
Sttniensk,  the  head  of  n a v i giunvn}  beioVo  boiu g 
stopped  hr  ice.  For  ft  few  days  we  made  *dow 
pmgre*.s  j hut*  when  the  frost  & name  upuu  ua  I 
noticed  im  improvement  in  our  speeil;  I asked 


Siuta  than  two  huaitred  vafirH  U|pii  some 
»«im  ftdvcnturar$  werit.tm  a fepjtlwioting  excuv- 
*ion  to  A ri**r  lei ktxsviry  i4>  b *« ^ nrl^iii  «a#t  of 
Luke  Baikal, 


mar  (the 

A moor),  and  for  eUmt  twenty  years  louiln 
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frequent  expeditions  along  its  whole  length, 
collecting  furs  of  the  inhabitants  and  oppress- 
ing them  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  their 
visits  quite  unwelcome.  They  founded  several 
settlements,  only  one  of  which  promised  to  be 
permanent.  This  was  at  Albazin,  and  as  it 
stood  upon  Chinese  territory  the  .government 
at  Pekin  demanded  its  removal.  The  demand 
was  unheeded,  and  the  Chinese  proceeded  to 
make  war  upon  Russia.  Albazin  underwent 
two  sieges,  and  on  both  occasions  its  garrison 
displayed  determined  valor.  Both  armies  of 
the  Chinese  were  compelled  to  retire  after  an 
enormous  expenditure  of  men  and  material. 
But  what  they  could  not  accomplish  by  war 
they  gained  by  diplomacy.  By  the  treaty  of 
Nerchinsk  in  1G89,  at  which  the  Jesuits  assist- 
ed the  Chinese,  the  Russians  abandoned  the 
Amoor  Valley  and  agreed  to  remove  the  col- 
ony at  Albazin. 

From  this  time  till  1853  the  Chinese  had  un- 
disturbed possession  of  the  Amoor.  In  that 
year  General  MouraviefF,  Governor-General  of 
Eastern  Siberia,  wished  to  send  provisions  to 
the  Russian  fleet  in  the  Pacific.  He  prepared 
two  steamers  and  a large  fleet  of  flat-boats  and 
rafts  on  the  Shilka,  one  of  the  rivers  that  form 
the  Amoor.  On  the  27th  of  May  he  started, 
and  in  Bix  weeks  had  taken  full  possession  of 
all  the  northern  bank  of  the  river,  and  was  so 
firmly  fixed  that  the  Chinese  could  not  dislodge 
him.  A treaty  in  1858,  and  two  others  in  1860, 


confirmed  the  Russian  occupation,  and  added 
a fine  territory  to  the  empire  of  the  Czar.  Rus- 
sian colonization  has  been  rapidly  pushed,  and 
is  still  in  progress. 

One  frosty  morning,  just  as  day  was  break- 
ing, I was  called  on  deck.  There  was  a nipping 
and  an  eager  air,  and  as  I looked  upon  the  hills 
just  whitened  with  a touch  of  snow,  and  shiv- 
ered in  my  close  garments,  I saw  little  reason 
for  the  Chinese  to  call  their  country  the  Central 
Flowery  Kingdom.  The  morning  stars  were 
fading,  and  as  I looked  before  us  I could  see 
the  valley  dividing  and  forming  a double  gorge 
through  the  undulating  and  broken  hills.  Half 
an  hour  later,  when  dawn  had  grown  to  day- 
light, we  passed  a point  of  land  jutting  between 
two  rivers. 

To  the  right  was  the  Shilka ; to  the  left  the 
Argoon.  At  the  extremity  of  the  jutting  point 
the  Amoor  began  its  course  to  the  sea. 

We  turned  into  the  Shilka,  and  as  the  Amoor 
was  lost  to  sight  I retired  to  my  cabin  and  my 
unfinished  sleep.  Till  long  after  sunrise  1 
dreamed  of  the  gorgeous  panorama  that  day 
after  day  had  been  unrolled  before  me.  Mount- 
ain, hill,  plain,  island,  forest,  and  meadow  pass- 
ed in  rapid  succession,  with  their  colors  that 
only  Nature  can  paint,  and  language  fails  to 
describe.  I believe  there  is  no  river  in  the 
world  that  displays  the  grand,  the  beautiful, 
and  the  picturesque  to  a greater  degree  than 
the  Amoor. 


A LOVER’S  GARDEN. 


I think  the  white  azaleas,  dear, 

Shaped  out  of  air  to  match  thyself, 

Yet  doubt  if  thou  wilt  find  one  here 
Among  this  fragrant  flowery  pelf; 

For  they  must  hide  when  thou  art  near — 
As  fur  as  moonlight  and  as  dear. 

But  any  rose  that  here  may  blow 
Is  not  one-half  so  sweet  as  thou, 

Though  petaled  white  with  flakes  of  snow — 
Yet  bind  no  spray  about  thy  brow; 

Let  the  voluptuous  roses  go, 

For  roses  havQ  a thorn,  we  know. 

But  bend  and  do  not  pass  thee  by, 

Where  faintest  odors  hover  low, 

Here  the  dark  violets  ensky 
Meanings  that  should  not  ’scape  thee  so, 
Since  in  their  heaven-deepened  dye 
Pure  dreams  of  perfect  passion  lie. 

And  here,  like  spirits  of  the  blest, 

The  golden  censer  in  the  hand, 

To  worship  and  to  praise  addressed, 

Rank  after  rank  the  lilies  stand, 

Long  for  a place  upon  thy  breast. 

Ask  is  thy  smile  or  sunshine  best! 

And  flout  not  the  fair  fleur-de-lis 
That  lightly  nods  that  purple  plume — 
Flower  of  romantic  chivalry, 

All  France  bends  to  thee  in  its  bloom! 

A royal  banners  blazonry — 

Thy  sceptre  would  it  rather  be! 


Where  float  the  moths,  the  bluebirds  sip, 
Where  breath  is  rapture  to  the  core, 
Where  honey-suckles  climb  and  slip — 
Linger,  and  say,  Had  Eden  more? 

Tip- toe  and  let  the  glad  things  drip 
Their  golden  honey  on  thy  lip! 

But  o’er  those  beds  of  blasting  blight. 

Blue  hoods  of  poison  and  the  tomb — 
That  blood-red  blossom,  a delight 

To  look  at,  but  whose  touch  is  doom — 
Ah,  let  thy  foot  make  fleeting  flight 
Through  foxglove  and  through  aconite! 

Yet  breathe  thee  where  the  winds  outroll 
From  heliotropes  an  atmosphere 
Of  fullest  joy  and  vaguest  dole. 

That  makes  each  moment  deep  and  dear, 
While  dim  regrets  shall  fill  thy  soul, 

And  longings  for  some  unknown  goal. 

So  shall  these  buds  forever  bloom 
Around  thee  in  my  memory’s  freak, 

The  strawberry-tree  refuse  thee  room, 

The  sweet-brier  spray  brush  by  thy  cheek, 
And  thou  be  fresh  fmid  their  perfume, 

And  white  ’mid  their  ensanguined  gloom. 

Then  flit  down  yonder  hawthorn  coast, 

The  ancient  lilac  alleys  thread, 

And  turn  the  labyrinth,  and  be  lost — 

That  one  day,  when  all  hope  is  dead, 
And  when  the  place  is  dreary  most, 

Haunt  it,  I may,  with  thy  sweet  ghost! 
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V.— FORTRESSES  AND  GARDENS. 

11 IIE  capital  of  the  Inca  empire  was  not  de~ 
. fended  by  walls  such  as  protected  some  of 
the  ancient  Inca  cities.  Its  valley,  surrounded 
by  high  mountains,  was,  in  itself,  naturally  al- 
most impregnable,  and  the  approaches  to  it  were 
covered  by  fortifications.  But  the  city,  never- 
theless, hud  its  citadel  or  fortress,  dominating 
it  as  the  Acropolis  did  Athens,  Ehrcnbreitstein 
the  villages  at  its  toot,  the  Castle,  Edinburgh, 
anti  “the  Rock,4' Gibraltar.  It  was  built  upon 
the  bold  headland  projecting  into  the  valley  of 
Cuzco  between  the  rivulets  Hmitenay  and  Ro- 
dmlero,  looking  from  below'  like  a high  abrupt 
hill,  but  being  really  only  the  spur  of  a shelf  or 
plateau,  somewhat  irregular  in  surface,  which  in 
turn  is  commanded  by  higher  hills,  or  apparent 
hills  or  mountains,  themselves  the  escarpments 
of  remoter  natural  terraces  or  puna  lands.  This 
headland  is  called  los  Altos  M Sucsakuamaft, 
the  latter  being  a compound  word  signifying, 
41  Fill  thee,  falcon  l**  or,  44  Gorge  thyself,  hawk  2” 
Thus  metaphorically  did  the  Incas  glorify 
the  strength  of  their  fortress.  44  Dash  thy- 
self against  its  rocky  and  impregnable  ^des, 
if  thou  wilt ; the  hawks  will  gather  up  thy 
fragments  V*  Vainglorious  and  proud  were 
those  ancients,  as  the  nations  who  to-day  call 
their  war- vessels  the  Invincible,  the  Devastation, 
and  the  Scourge.. 

On  the  side  of  the  city  the  eminence  of  the 
Sacsahuaman  presents  a steep  front,  difficult 
and  almost  impossible  of  ascent.  Up  this  front, 
and  from  the  terraces  of  the  Colcompata,  led 


anciently  as  now  a zigzag  road,  ascending  in 
places  by  stone  steps  to  a series  of  tenacevS  on 
the  most  projecting  and  commanding  portion 
of  the  headland. 


On  the  uppermost  of  these, 
most  conspicuous  of  all  objects  around  Cuzco, 
on  the  site  of  an  ancient  building  of  which  only 
a part  of  the  foundations  remains,  stand  three 
crosses : the  Calvaria  of  the  city.  These  crosses 
are  764  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Huneapata, 
or  modern  plaza. 

The  usual  accent  to  the  Sacsahuaman,  and 
which  h practicable  by  horses,  is  through  the 
gorge  or  ravine  of  the  Rodadero,  to  the  right 
of  the  eminence, 'where,  n road  is  partly  euf  out 
of  the  hill  and  partly  built  up  against  it- — n cliff 
on  one  side  and  a precipice  on  the  other.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  ravine  the  little  Rodadero  chufesS 
and  murmurs,  here  leaping,  a nun iatu re  cataract, 
from  one  shelf  to  another;  and  next  gathering 
in  dark,  shaded,  bubble-covered  pools,  as  if  re- 
covering courage  for  another  plunge.  In  as- 
cending the  Saesahmurmn  wc  will  start  from 
the  foot  of  the  street  of  el  Triunfo,  where  it 
rests  on  the  rivulet  Rodndero,  or  Tullamayo, 
and  then  turn  to  the  left.  Leaving  the  Cyclo- 
pean terrace  of  the  Inca  lioea  behind  ue,  we 
pass  in  front  of  the  Yachahuasi , or  schools  erect- 
ed by  that  patron  of  learning.  It  seems  to  have 
been  a vast  building,  or  series  of  buildings,  sev- 
eral hundred  feet  in  length,  with  walls  of  rela- 
tively small  but  perfectly-fitting  stones,  which 
enter  largely  into  the  modern  structures.  After 
passing  a fewr  blocks  we  come  to  the  gorge  of 
the  Rodadero,  where  it  is  traversed  by  a mod- 
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and  the  road  proper  to  the  Sacsahnaman.  We 
pass  in  succession  the  upper  and  lower  falls  of 
the  Rod  micro,  which  mingle  the  tinkle  and 
murmur  of  their  waters  with  those  of  the  aze~ 
qnias  that  flow  in  invisible  channels  above  our 
heads,  We  will  require  to  stop  frequently  in 
open  spaces,  left  for  the  purpose,  either  to  re- 
cover breath  or  permit  onr  animals  to  do  so,  ns 
well  as  to  allow  the  troops  of  llamas,  Jed  by 
their  silent  owuers  down  the  rugged  pathway,  to 
pass  ns. 

At  one  point  we  discover  what  appears  to  be 
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a well,  or  square  shaft,  walled  in  with  cat  stones, 
fourteen  feet  deep-  The  wall  on  the  inner  side, 
or  that  lying  next  the  9lopc,  is  also  sloping,  as 
if  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  water.  The  bot- 
tom of  the  shaft  is  filled  with  rubbish,  and  with- 
out excavation  it  is  impossible  to  say  whither  it 
leads.  It  H probably  part  of  one  of  the  sub- 
terranean aqueducts  through  which  the  Incas 
conducted  water  into  their  capital  from  distant, 
and  often  nnknown  sources. 

As  we  ascend,  we  observe,  high  up  above  us 
on  our  left,  long  lines  of  walls,  which  are  tbe 


faces  of  tbe  eastern  terraces  of  the  Fortress. 
These  become  heavier  as  we  advance  until,  when 
we  finally  reach  the  level  of  the  plateau , up  the 
rugged  front  of  which  wo  haw  been  struggling, 
they  cease  to  be  simply  retaining-walls,  and  rise 
in  massive,  independent  walls  composed  of  great 
blocks  of  limestone.  A gateway,  flanked  by 
heavy  stones,  opens  on  our  left,  and  we  stop 
while  a drove  of  llamas  defile  through  it.  Stone 
steps  formerly  existed  by  which  to  ascend  to  the 
higher  grounds  within,  hut  they  have  been  bro- 
ken away,  although  their  traces  remaiu.  It  was 
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in  attempting  to  force  this  gateway,  in  the  last 
desperate  encounter  between  the  Spaniards  and 
the  Incas,  that  Juan  Pizarro,  the  brother  of  the 
conqueror,  was  killed. 

Passing  through  this  gateway — the  ancient 
Tiupuncu , or  “ Gate  of  Sand” — and  through  the 
main  outer  walls  of  the  Fortress,  we  find  our- 
selves in  a little  open  plain  or  pampa,  On  our 
right  we  notice  a considerable  eminence  of  rock 
of  singular  aspect,  called  el  Rodadero , and  on 
the  other  hand  wc  have  our  first  view  of  the 
great  Cyclopean  walls  of  the  Fortress  of  the 
Sacsahuaman — the  most  massive  among  monu- 
ments of  similar  character,  either  in  the  Old  or 
New  Worlds. 

Before  attempting  to  describe  this  vast  struc- 
ture I should  explain  that  the  mass  of  the  head- 
land on  which  the  Fortress  stands  is  a meta- 
morphic  rock,  disintegrating,  hard  in  parts  and 
soft  in  others,  thrust  up  by  igneous  action  from 
below,  and  bearing  on  its  surface  huge  frag- 
ments of  limestone  from  adjacent  cliffs  of  that 
material — a tumultuous  piece  of  natural  work- 
manship which  it  would  require  an  accomplish- 
ed geologist  to  classify  and  explain.  This  head- 
land is  highest  where  it  overlooks  the  city,  and 
behind  it  is  the  area  or  pampa  to  which  I have 
alluded,  perhaps  a hundred  feet  lower  than  its 
loftiest  point  — an  area  unquestionably  much 
leveled  by  art,  and  now  smooth  as  a prairie. 
Beyond  this,  and  about  three  hundred  feet  dis- 
tant, is  the  swell  of  amphibolic  rock  called  the 
Rodadero,  to  which  I have  also  alluded,  and  of 
which  I shall  have  occasion  to  speak  further  on. 

But  before  going  on  let  us  see  what  the  chron- 
iclers have  to  say  concerning  the  work  within 
which  we  are  now  standing.  It  elicited  from 
them  an  admiration  scarcely  less  extravagant 
than  was  bestowed  on  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  : 


tween  them.  Many  are  Indeed  so  well  fitted  that  the 
joint  can  hardly  be  discovered.  And  all  this  is  the  more 
wonderful  as  they  had  no  squares  or  levels  to  place 
on  the  stones  and  ascertain  if  they  would  fit  together. 
How  often  must  they  have  taken  up  and  put  down  the 
stones  to  ascertain  if  the  joints  were  perfect ! Nor  did 
they  have  cranes,  nor  pulleys,  nor  other  machinery 
whatever But  what  is  most  marvelous  of  the  edi- 

fice is  the  incredible  size  of  the  stones,  and  the  aston- 
ishing labor  of  bringing  them  together  and  placing 
them.”  r 

Here  Garcillaso  proceeds  to  quote  Acosta, 
“ because  he  had  not  received  such  clear  and  ex- 
act measurements  of  the  stones  of  the  Fortress 
of  Cuzco  as  he  had  asked  for.”  Acosta  says  that 
he  measured  stones  in  Tiahuanaco  “ thirty  feet 
long,  eighteen  broad,  and  six  thick but  that 
in  the  Fortress  of  Cuzco  are  others  much  larger, 
“and  much  to  be  admired,  because,  although 
irregular  in  size  and  shape,  they  were  neverthe- 
less perfectly  joined,  each  stone  fitting  into  the 
other  as  if  made  for  the  place.” 

The  outline  of  the  eminence  of  the  Sacsa- 
huaman, on  the  side  toward  the  rocks  of  the 
Rodadero,  is  rather  concave  than  otherwise,  and 
it  is  along  this  face  that  the  heaviest  works  of 
the  Fortress  were  built.  They  remain  substan- 
tially perfect,  and  will  remain  so — unless  dis- 
turbed by  a violence  which  is  not  to  be  antici- 
pated, and  of  which  the  present  inhabitants  of 
Cuzco  hardly  seem  capable  — as  long  as  the 
Pyramids  shall  last,  or  Stonehenge  and  the  Co- 
losseum shall  endure,  for  it  is  only  with  .these 
works  that  the  Fortress  of  the  Sacsahuaman  can 
be  properly  compared. 

The  defenses  consist,  on  this  side,  of  three 
lines  of  massive  walls,  each  supporting  a terrace 
and  parapet.  The  walls  are  nearly  parallel,  and 
have  approximately  accurate  entering  ami  re- 
entering angles  for  their  total  existing  length 
of  1800  feet.  The  first  or  outer  wall  has  an 


“This  was  the  greatest  and  most  superb  of  the  edi- 
fices,** says  Garcillaso  de  la  Vega,  “ that  the  Incas 
raised  to  demonstrate  their  majesty  and  power.  Its 
greatness  Is  incredible  to  those  who  have  not  seen  it ; 
and  those  who  have  seen  it  and  studied  it  with  atten- 
tion, will  be  led  not  alone  to  imagine  but  to  believe 
that  It  was  reared  by  enchantment,  by  demons  and  not 
by  inen,  because  of  the  number  and  size  of  the  stones 
placed  in  the  three  walls,  which  are  rather  cliffs  than 
walls,  and  which  it  is  impossible  to  believe  were  cut 
out  of  quarries,  since  the  Indians  had  neither  Iron  nor 
steel  wherewith  to  extract  or  shape  them. 

And  how  they  were  brought  together  is  a 
thing  equally  wonderful,  since  the  Indians 
had  neither  carts  nor  oxen  nor  ropes  where- 
with to  drag  them  by  main  force.  Nor  were 
there  level  roads  over  which  to  transport 
them,  but,  on  the  contrary,  steep  mountains 
and  abrupt  declivities,  to  be  overcome  by 
the  simple  force  of  men.  Many  of  the  stones 
were  brought,"  continues  the  chronicler, 

**  from  ten  to  fifteen  leagues,  and  especially 
the  stone,  or  rather  the  rock,  called  Say - 
cuaca,  or  the  ‘Tired  Stone,*  because  it  never 
reached  the  structure,  and  which  it  is  known 
was  brought  a distance  of  fifteen  leagues, 
from  beyond  the  river  of  Yucay,  which  Is 
little  less  in  size  than  the  Guadalqnivlr  at 
Cordova.  The  stones  obtained  nearest  were 
from  Muyna,  five  leagues  from  Cnzco.  It 
passes  the  power  of  imagination  to  conceive 
how  so  many  and  so  great  stones  could  be 
so  accurately  fitted  together  as  scarcely  to 
admit  the  insertion  of  the  point  of  a knife  be- 


average  present  height  of  27  feet ; the  second 
wall  is  35  feet  within  it,  and  is  18  feet  high; 
the  third  is  18  feet  within  the  second,  and  is,  in 
its  highest  part,  14  feet  in  elevation.  The  total 
elevation  of  the  works  is  therefore  69  feet.  • 

I am  now  speaking  strictly  of  the  walls  on 
the  northern  front  of  the  Fortress.  Long  lines 
of  wall  extend  along  the  heights  dominating  the 
gorge  of  the  rivulet  Rodadero;  and  there  are 
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Each  salient  terminates  in  an  immense  block ! 
of  stone,  sometimes  as  high  as  the  level  of  the 
terrace  which  it  supports,  but  generally  sustain- 
ing one  or  more  great  stones  only  less  in  size 
than  itself.  One  of  these  stones  is  27  feet  high, 
14  broad,  and  12  in  thickness.  Stones  of  15 
feet  length,  12  in  width,  and  10  in  thickness, 
are  common  in  the  outer  walls.  They  are  all 
slightly  beveled  on  the  face,  and  near  the  joints 
chamfered  down  sharply  to  the  contiguous  faces. 
The  joints — what  with  the  lapse  of  time,  and 
under  the  effects  of  violence,  earthquakes,  and 
the  weather — are  not  now,  if  they  ever  were,  as 
perfect  as  represented  by  the  chroniclers.  They 
are,  nevertheless,  wonderfully  close,  and  cut 
with  a precision  rarely  seen  in  modern  fortifica- 
tions. The  inner  walls  are  composed  of  smaller 
and  more  regular  stones,  and  are  less  impress- 
ive. 

Each  wall  supports  a terrace  or  platform, 
filled  in,  a^we  discovered  in  the  excavations 
made  by  treasure  - seekers,  with  large,  rough 
stones  and  the  chippings  of  those  composing 
the  walls.  The  summit  of  each  wall  rose  orig- 
inally from  six  to  eight  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  terrace,  forming  a parapet  with  an  interior 
bench  or  step  whereon  the  defenders  might 
mount  to  discharge  their  (nissiles  against  as- 
sailants. To  prevent  accumulations  of  water 
behind  the  walls,  the  builders  cut  small  drains 
or  conduits  through  the  stones  at  every  second 
angle  near  the  bqpe  of  the  structure — a common 
feature  in  all  their  terrace  and  retaining  walls. 
The  inner  or  re-entering  angles  were  not  wholly 
formed  by  the  junction  or  placing  together  of 
blocks  of  stone.  Here,  too,  the  device  common 
in  many  of  their  more  regular  structures  was 
adopted,  of  chiseling  the  angle  in  the  stone,  so 
that  one  end  of  the  block  should  enter  on  the 
face  of  the  next  salient,  thus  “bindiug”  the  cor- 
ner. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  the  variety  of 
shapes  of  the  stones,  especially  of  those  of  the 
outer  wall,  which,  as  Garcillaso  says,  “ is  com- 
posed of  rocks  rather  than  of  stones.”  In 
some  cases  two  immense  stones,  from  four- 
teen to  fifteen  feet  high,  and  ten  to  twelve 
broad,  will  be  found  placed  only  a foot  and 
a half  or  two  feet  apart,  with  a thin  slab  of 
corresponding  height  cut  to  fit  accurately  be- 
tween them.  . In  other  cases  the  upper  part 
of  a stone  will  be  concave,  and  the  lower  a 
sharp  angle,  but  each  surface  matching  that 
which  it  adjoins. 

The  extremities  of  the  heavy  walls  under  no- 
tice have  been  much  destroyed ; but  there  is 
evidence  that  there  were  entrances  or  passages 
at  each  end,  as  well  as  three  gateways  in  the 
main  front.  The  chroniclers  speak  only  of 
three,  called  respectively  Tiupuncu , “the  Sand 
Gate  Acahuana-jwncu,  “ the  Gate  of  Acahu- 
ana,”  who  was  one  of  the  engineers  employed 
in  the  construction  of  the  work,  and  the  third 
Viracocha - jmncu,  “the  Gate  of  Viracocha.” 
The  main  entrance  was  rather  to  the  left  of 
the  centre  pf  the  line  of  walls,  where  one  sa- 


lient was  omitted,  so  as  to  leave  a rectangu- 
lar space,  sixty-three  feet  long  by  twenty-five 
broad.  In  the  centre  of  the  left-hand  end  of 
this  space,  between  two  blocks  of  stone,  the 
outer  one  forming  the  angle  being  fifteen  feet 
long,  nine  feet  thick,  and  twelve  high,  was  left 
an  opening  four  feet  wide.  Steps  led  through 
this  opening  to  the  level  of  the  inner  terrace, 
the  passage  being  lined  with  heavy  stones. 
The  chroniclers  affirm  that  these  openings,  in 
times  of  danger,  were  closed  by  great  blocks 
of  stone,  which  are  yet  to  be  found  near  some 
of  them,  and  for  the  reception  of  which  we  no- 
tice one  step  omitted  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
wall. 

The  entrance  through  the  second  wall  at  this 
point  is  more  intricate,  and  opens  against  a trans- 
verse wall,  where  the  steps  turn  at  right  angles, 
and  thus  reach  the  second  terrace.  The  third 
wall  has  two  entrances,  one  plain,  like  that 
through  the  first,  and  the  second  correspond- 
ing with  that  through  the  intermediate  wall. 
The  lesser  entrances  to  the  right  and  left  of 
the  principa)  ones  just  described,  are  simple 
openings,  occurring  not  opposite  each  other, 
but  in  the  alternating  salients. 

The  easternmost  gateway  of  all,  through  the 
parallel  walls  running  at  right  angles  to  the  gen- 
eral line  of  fortifications,  is  very  nearly  perfect, 
and  shows  the  stairway  very  clearly.  It  has  ten 
steps,  each  ten  inches  high  and  twelve  inches 
broad. 

The  ground  within  the  walls  rises  to  a further 
elevation  of  about  sixty  feet,  and  is  rocky.  Sev- 
eral masses  of  metamorphic  rock  and  limestone 
project  above  the  soil  or  are  scattered  over  it. 
In  one  of  these  a cavern  forty  feet  deep  has 
been  excavated,  and  others  are  cut  into  steps 
and  seats.  Here  are  fragments  of  the  foun- 
dations of  considerable  structures,  of  regular- 
ly cut  stones,  but  of  which  the  plans  can  not 
now  be  made  out.  These  are  probably  the 
remnants  of  what  the  chroniclers  describe  as 
three  small  fortresses,  or  citadels,  within  the 
greater  work.  Two  of  these  are  said  to  have 
been  square  and  one  round.  The  latter  was 
the  largest  and  in  the  centre,  and  wTas  called 
M u yuc- Mitrca,  or  “Round  Building,”  and  was 
designed  to  receive  the  Inca  and  his  family  in 
case  of  danger,  together  with  the  wealth  of  his 
palaces  and  the  treasures  of  the  Sun.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  rich  in  decoration,  and  lined 
with  gold  and  silver.  This  is  also  said  to  have 
communicated  by  subterranean  passages  with 
the  two  square  towers,  d^tined  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  garrison  of  the  fortress,  and  with 
the  royal  palaces  and  the  Temple  of  the  Sun. 
I can  credit  the  former  part  of  the  statement, 
for  there  are  remains  of  such  passages,  but  that 
any  of  these  descended,  as  they  must  have  done, 
almost  vertically  for  764  feet,  and  then  horizon- 
tally into  the  city,  is  a presumption  altogether 
improbable. 

Prescott  has  given  the  name  of  “The  For- 
tress” to  the  three  towers  or  citadels,  and  mis- 
takes in  supposing  that  there  were  but  two  lines 
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of  walls  protecting  ap- 
proach  to  them  from  the 
side  opposite  the  city. 

This  is  the  more  surprise 
ing,  ns  Garcillaso  and 
others  distinctly  state  that 
there  were  three  walls,  £ 
and  that  these  constituted 
“The  Fortress, ” which 

they  regarded  as  the  : iSP?  $0 

eighth  wonder  of  the  t.  , _ 

world.  -■ 

As  I have  said,  it  was 
in  a desperate  attempt  to 
recover  this  Fortress  from  fe&vJBI 
the  revolted  Indians,  that  -- 

Juan  Pizarro  waa  mortally 
wounded,  and  it  was  from 
the  battlements  of  the 

Muyuc-Marca  that  the  r 

Inca  commander  hurled 
himself  to  the  ground  when 
the  issue  of  battle  was  de- 
rided against  him.  II is 
was  the  last  blow  struck  in 
behalf  of  the.  Inca  power. 

The  stones  composing 
the  Fortress  of  the  Sacsa-  % 
huarnan  are  limestone, 
and  masses  of  the  same 
still  lie  within  the  walls  of  the  Fortress,  and 
are  scattered  over  the  plateau  behind  it.  That 
some  of  these  in  the  wall  were  taken  from 
their  natural  positions  near  the  place  where 
they  now  stand  is  most  probable ; but  that 
others  were  brought  from  the  limestone  cliffs 
that  edge  the  plateau,  three- fourths  of  a mile  to 
a mile  distant  is  certain.  Two  distinct,  well- 
graded  roads  still  remain  leading  to  these  ledges, 
where  the  evidences  of  quarrying  are  as  clear  as 
they  are  at  Quincy,  in  Massachusetts.  The 
rock  is  the  cliff  limestone,  evidently  consider- 
ably changed  and  fissured  by  igneous  action, 
splitting  off  in  great,  irregular  blocks,  in  turn 
much  seamed  and  furrowed  by  the  elements. 
The  earth  and  debris  were  excavated  away  be- 
neath these,  and  when  they  fell  by  their  own 
gravity  they  were  partly  hewn  on  the  spot, 
dragged  to  the  Fortress,  and  there  fitted.  Blocks 
half-hewn  still  lie  in  the  quarries,  and  some  in 
nearly  perfect  condition  by  the  side  of  the  roads 
to  which  1 have  referred.  How  they  were  thus 
dragged  we  can  only  infer  from  the  undoubted 
fact  that  the  Incas  had  no  draft  animals.  They 
must,  therefore,  have  been  moved  bv  combined 
human  force  on  rollers  of  wood  or  stone,  and 
forced  up  inclined  planes  to  the  positions  they 
were  to  occupy.  If  the  force  of  a thousand 
men  was  insufficient  to  move  them,  it  was  quite 
within  the  power  of  the  Incas  to  bring  ten  times 
that  number  to  the  task.  The  Incas  had  both 
ropes  and  cables,  and  I have  seen  nothing  in 
the  size  of  the  stones  here  or  elsewhere  not 
amenable  to  the  power  of  numbers.  It  is  not 
to  be  supposed  for  an  instant  that  limestone 
masses  should  be  brought  from  beyond  the 
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Yncay,  fifteen  leagues  distant,  w hen  precisely 
the  same  stone  was  to  be  had  near  at  hand  in 
inexhaustible  quantities. 

The  great  Piedra  Cavmda,  44  Tired  Stone,” 
or  Sat/aeuxea,  of  which  Gareillaso  and  others 
speak  as  having  occupied  20,000  men  in  moving 
it,  and  ■which,  rolling  over,  killed  800  workmen, 
is  an  enormous  mass  of  a thousand  tons  or  more, 
and  certainly  was  never  moved  ever  so  slightly 
by  human  pow  er.  Its  top,  like  the  tops  of  hun- 
dreds of  other  rocks  on  the  plateau  of  the  Roda- 
dero,  is  cut  into  what  appear  to  he  seats  and 
reservoirs  of  every  shape;  its  sides  are  cut  iu 
niches  and  stairways— the  whole  a maze  of  in- 
comprehensible sculpture  and  of  apparently  idle 
although  elaborate  workmanship.  The  largest 
stone  in  the  Fortress  has  a computed  weight  of 
301  tons. 

Three  hundred  feet  in  front  of  the  Fortress 
is  a dome-shaped  mass  of  traehylic  rock  called 
el  Rndadero , which,  on  the  side  toward  the 
Fortress,  was  faced  up  in  terraces  with  large 
and  beautifully  cot  stones,  which  have  been  re- 
moved and  rolled  down  into  the  city.  This 
rock  is  also  called  ht  Piedra  Lisa , inasmuch  as 
its  convex  surface  is  grooved,  as  if  the  rock  had 
been  squeezed  up  in  a plastic  state  between  ir- 
regular and  unyielding  walls,  and  then  hardened 
into  shape  with  a smooth  and  glassy  surface. 
A mass  of  dough  forced  up  under  the  outspread 
hands  would  give  something  of  the  same  appear- 
ance in  miniature.  It  is  said  that  the  Inca 
youth  amused  themselves  in  coursing  through 
these  polished  grooves  on  festival  days*—  a cus- 
tom which  the  youth  of  Cuzco  have  not  allowed 
to  fall  into  disuse.  And  here  I may  allude  to 
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very  -comical  mistake  into  which  Rivero  mtil  frig  a sort  of  hollow  formed  iQ  the  middle  through 
on  Tschudi,  together  with  their  translators,  friction!” 

ive  fallen  regarding  this  rock.  Misled  by  the  On  the  very  summit  of  the  rock  of  the  Koda- 
ssiguation  44  Rodadero”  they  have  described  dero  there  are  a series  of  broad  seats,  rising  one 
is  eminence,  which  is  more  than  half  a mile  I above  the  other  in  front  and  laterally*  Hke  ft 
circumference  and  at  least  eighty  feet  high,  j stairway,  cut  with  unsurpassable  precision  to  the 
i follows  : “ A short  distance  from  the  Fortress  hard  rock.  This  is  called  44  The  Seat  of  the 
a large  piece  of  amphibolic  rock,  known  by  fnca,*‘  and  tradition  relates  that  it  was  here  the 
it  name  of  the  Smooth  Rolling  Stone,  which  Incas  came  at  intervals,  through  three  reigns, 
irved,  and  still  serves,  for  diversion  to  the  in-  \ to  watch  the  progress  of  constructing  the  For- 
ibitantrS,  by  rolling  like  a garden  roller,  hav-  tress.  There  are  other  smaller  seats  lower 
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| part  against,  them,  and  have  traces  of  small 
! edifices  on  their  summits,  conveying  the  im- 
pression that  they  were  shrines,  from  within 
the  hollowed  chambers  or  which  the  wily  priest 
Uttered  oracles  in  re*f>onHe  to  offerings  of  chidia 
or  maize.  One  part  of  a low  limestone  cliff, 
not  far  from  the  Itodadero,  is  called  the  Chin- 
gana  or  " Labyrinth, ” and  it  well  deserve?  the 
name.  It  is  much  fissured  naturally.  These* 
fissures  have  been  enlarged  by  art,  and  mew 
passages  opened,  with  low  corridors,  small  apart- 
ments, niches,  seats,  etc.,  forming  a rnn/.e  in 
Which  it  requires  great  care  not  to  be  entangled 
and  lost.  The  interior  and  remoter  ramifica- 
tions can  not  now  be  followed,  since  General 
Sen  Homan,  when  Prefect  of  Cuzco,  had  some 
of  the  passages  walled  up,  in  consequence  of 
the  recurrence  of  accidents — the  last  accident 
happening  to  three  boys  who  were  lost  and 
started  to  death  in  the  recesses  of  the  Chin- 
garni. 

There  is  a story  current  of  two  students  who, 
many  years  ago,  undertook  the  exploration  vf 
the  Chingwna,  and  followed  its  passage  until 
they  found  themselves  beneath  the  Temple  of 
the  8un,  and  could  distinctly  hear  the  chanting 
of  raa&s  in  the  church  of  8anto  Domingo,  which 
occupies  its  site.  “ All  of  which,  ' in  the  phrase 
with  which  committees  end  their  reports,  kii< 
respectfully  submitted/' 

I have  thus  described  the  great  Fortress  of 
the  Sacsahimmnn  from  the  modern  stand  point 
— as  it  is.  It  is  a mistake  of  our  old  chroni- 
cler, Garcillri&o,  that  the  Fortress  could  not  be 
' commanded,  not  even  by  artillery.  It  is  eom- 
j mantled  in  great  part  by  the  Rodadero  at  short 
i musket-shot;  and  from  the  heights  of  Cmitut- 
pata,  on  the  left  of  the  rivulet  Rodadero,  it  is 
completely  commanded  by  the  lightest  artil- 
lery, and  a portion  of  it  by  arrows.  Still,  it 
was  no  doubt  an  impregnable  fortress,  under 
the  system  of  warfare  practiced  in  ancient 
times,  when  slings  and  arrows  were  the  longest- 
reaching  of  offensive  arms. 

The  old  authors  differ  ns  to  the  date  of  the 
construction  of  the  Fortress  of  Cuzco.  Gnrcil- 
laso  assign.*  it  principally  to  Y upauqin,  the 
tenth  Inca,  who  came  to  power  about  the  year 
1400,  and  reigned  thirty-nine  years.  lie  says 
that  F&chacutic,  ninth  Inca,  and  father  of  Yn- 
pftuqui,  conceived  the  design,  and  left  the  plan 
j with  a great  quantity  of  the  stones  prepared  for 
building  it;  but  that  it  was  not  finished  until 
; during  the  reign  of  Iiuaytia  Capac,  the  father 
of  Atnhualpa  and  Hnascar,  and  but  a short 
time  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards. 

Three  hundred  years  have  not  sufficed  to 
eradicate  the  notion  that  enormous  treasures 
are  concealed  within  the  Fortress;  nor  have 
three  hundred  years  of  excavation,  more  or  less 
constant,  entirely  discouraged  the  searchers  for 
Ui}Hul'ts.  In  making  our  surveys  of  the  work 
and  of  the  Rodadero  many  weie  the  eves  ihar 
watched  us  from  behind  rocks  and  stones,  in 
full  belief  that  the  forasteros  were  there  with 
i some  ancient  iliucnirio  obtained  from  iSpain, 
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down,  which,  the  same  authority  relates,  were 
occupied  by  the  attendant#  on  the  Inca. 

As  T have  said,  the  rocks  ail  over  the  jdatcau 
back  of  the  Fortress,  chiefly  limestone,  are  cut 
and  carved  in  a thousand  forms.  Here  is  a 
niche,  or  a series  of  them  ; anon  a broad  seat 
like  a sofa,  or  a series  of  small  seats  ; next  a 
flight  of  steps  ; then  u cluster  of  square,  round, 
and  octagonal  basins;  long  lines  of  grooves; 
occasional  boles  drilled  down  to  reservoirs  in 
some  fissure  in  the  rock,  widened  artificially 
into  a chamber-— and  all  these  cut  with  the  ac- 
curacy and  finish  of  the  most  skillful  worker  in 
marble.  In  one  or  two  instances  these  focks 
had  walls  of  cut  stones  built  up  around  or  in 
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determining  by  strange  instruments  the  places 
where  the  Incas  had  hidden  their  wealth.  More 
than  once  have  we  found,  returning  to  our  work 
in  the  mornings,  the  ground  deeply  excavated 
over-night  where  we  had  planted  our  little  peg 
to  determine  the  limit  of  our  day's  survey,  and 
as  a guide  for  resumption  of  our  work.  Often 
have  I been  approached  by  individuals  of  high- 
est local  position,  with  knowing  and  confiden- 
tial* hints  and  suggestions  as  to  where  the  treas- 
ures were — merely  as  friends,  to  save  us  trouble, 
and  with  perfect  willingness  to  make  a fair  di- 
vision of  the  spoils ; their  traditional  knowl- 
edge to  offset  our  practical  skill  in  treasure- 
hunting. 

I doubt  if,  among  all  the  people,  high  and 
low,  whom  I met  in  the  Sierra,  half  a dozen 
could  be  found,  when  questioned  apart,  who 
would  not  testify  to  a belief  that  the  investiga- 
tion of  ancient  monuments  was  rather  a clumsy 
pretext  under  which  to  carry  on  search  for  the 
chain  of  Huayna  Capac  or  some  other  tapada 
of  equal  value,  like  the  peze  grande  of  Chimu 
or  the  10,000  llama  loads  of  gold  that  were  lost 
to  the  Spaniards  by  the  premature  execution  of 
Atahualpa.  And,  if  closely  pressed,  I think 
there  are  not  a few  who  would  take  a distinct 
oath  that  my  rather  precipitate  retreat  to  the 
coast,  when  the  rains  began  to  fall,  was  the  im- 
mediate consequence  of  having  been  successful 
in  my  search.  And  1 think  it  not  impossible 
that  the  stones  that  were  rolled  down  on  us  in 
the  defiles  of  Andahuaylas  were  intended  to 
create  a confusion,  wherein  the  mules  laden 
with  supposed  Inca  treasure  could  be  stampeded, 
and  the  strangers  and  heretics  spoiled.  What 
a disappointment  it  would  have  been  to  the 
evil-minded  assailants  if  they  had  succeeded  in 
obtaining  the  coveted  -packages,  only  to  find 
them  filled  with  skulls  and  all  uncleanness  1 

In  a MS.  in  the  British  Museum,  a copy  of 
which  is  in  my  possession,  I find  recorded  a cu- 
rious story  touching  the  supposed  treasures  of 
the  Sacsahuaman,  told  by  Felipe  de  Pomanes, 
who  says : 

“ It  is  a well-known  and  acknowledged  thing  that 
in  this  Fortress  of  Cuzco  there  is  a secret  vault,  in 
which  is  a vast  treasure,  since  there  were  placed  in 
it  all  the  statues  of  the  Incas,  wrought  In  gold.  And 
there  is  living  to-day  a lady  who  has  been  in  this 
vault,  named  Dona  Maria  de  Esquivel,  wife  of  the  last 
Inca,  and  whom  I have  heard  describe  how  she  came 
to  go  there,  and  what  she  saw  there.  It  was  thus : 
This  lady  had  married  Don  Carlos  Inca,  who  had  not 
the  means  to  keep  up  the  state  of  the  great  personage 
that  he  really  was,  and  the  Doha  Maria  neglected 
him”  [the  chronicler  says  something  worse],  “ because 
she  had  been  deceived  into  marrying  a poor  Indian 
under  the  pretense  that  he  was  a great  lord  and  Inca. 
And  she  so  often  repeated  this  reproach  that  Don 
Carlos  one  night  said  to  her : * Do  you  wish  to  know 
if  I am  the  miserable  pauper  and  wretch  you  accuse 
me  of  being  ? Do  you  wish  to  know  if  I am  poor  or 
rich  ? If  so,  come  with  me,  and  you  shall  see  that  I 
possess  more  wealth  than  any  lord  or  king  in  the  uni- 
verse.' And  Dona  Maria,  overcome  by  curiosity,  con- 
sented to  have  her  eyes  bandaged— so  unlike  a woman 
— and  to  follow  her  indignant  lord,  who  led  her  a num- 
ber of  turns,  and  then  took  her  hand  and  conducted 
her  down  into  a room,  when  he  removed  the  bandage 
from  her  eye#,  and  she  saw  herself  surrounded  by  un- 


bounded treasures.  In  niches  in  the  walls  were  many 
statues  of  all  the  Incas,  as  large  as  youths  of  twelve 
years  old,  all  of  finest  gold,  besides  numberless  vases 
' of  gold  and  silver,  and  blocks  of  the  Bame,  and  alto- 
: gether  a wealth  that  convinced  the  lady  that  here  was 
! the  grandest  treasure  of  the  world." 

How  she  behaved  to  her  lord  afterward  the 
chronicler  does  not  tell  us;  and  whether  she 
wheedled  Don  Carlos  Inca  out  of  a statue  of 
his  fathers,  or  a block  of  gold,  we  are  unfortu- 
nately left  in  ignorance.  But  the  chronicler 
does  say  that  it  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  an 
author  of  such  judgment  and  character  as  Felipe 
de  Pomanes  would  tell  a story,  even  if  it  were 
possible  that  a lady  of  the  character  and  known 
virtue  of  Dofia  Maria  de  Esquivel,  could  be 
guilty  of  such  a thing. 

All  I can  say  is,  that  if  the  secret  chamber 
that  she  entered  has  not  yet  been  found  and 
despoiled  it  has  not  been  for  default  of  digging, 
for  I doubt  if  a foot  of  the  soil  of  the  Sacsahua- 
man has  escaped  being  turned  a dozen  times 
over.  Men  were  constantly  busy  there  during 
the  whole  time  of  our  stay.  Perhaps  our  visit 
gave  a new  impulse  to  money -digging,  or 
tapada-hunting,  which,  if  called  on  to  say,  I 
should  declare  to  be  the  principal  occupation 
of  the  people  of  Peru.  The  time,  labor,  and 
money  that  have  been  spent  in  digging  and 
dismantling  ancient  edifices,  would  have  built 
a railway  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other — given  wharves  to  the  ports,  and,  what  is 
far  more  needed,  sewers  to  the  cities ! 

With  this  rapid  notice  of  Cuzco  and  its  For- 
tress I dismiss  the  Inca  capital,  with  its  numer- 
ous monuments  and  interesting  traditions,  and 
stride  away  to  the  famous  Valley  of  Yucay,  rich 
in  soil,  delightful  in  climate,  luxuriant  in  vege- 
tation, and  varied  in  productions,  where  the 
Incas  had  their  country  seat,  their  baths,  and 
their  gardens.  This  valley,  probably  the  most 
beautiful  in  Peru,  is  formed  by  the  River  Vil- 
canota,  which  we  saw  trickling  from  the  dark 
tarn  of  La  Raya,  now  swollen  into  a large 
stream,  bearing  the  names,  according  to  local- 
ity, of  Vilcamayo,  Urubamba,  and  Yucay.  It 
is  truly  the  Ucayali,  and  the  parent  stream  of  the 
Amazon.  Tt  is  separated  from  the  bolson  of 
Cuzco  by  a high,  irregular  table-land,  or  pm w, 
a hard  day's  journey  across,  although  the  dis- 
tance in  a right  line  can  hardly  exceed  twen- 
ty miles.  The  Incas  had  two  roads  over  this 
high  bleak  ridge  ; one  leading  direct  from  Cuz- 
co to  Yucay,  with  the  intermediate  establish- 
ment of  Chinchero,  where  they  had  a palace; 
and  the  other  more  circuitous,  by  way  of  the 
plain  of  Chita,  where  the  young  Inca,  Viraco- 
cha,  chafed  in  exile,  watching  the  flocks  of  his 
irate  father,  until  the  Brother  of  the  Sun  call- 
ed him  to  victory  and  power.  The  roads,  of 
which  fragments  remain,  were  formed  of  rough 
stones  set  in  the  ground,  and  were  raised  in  the 
centre,  with  a row  of  larger  stones  set  on  edge 
on  each  side,  through  which  at  intervals  there 
was  an  opening  to  pass  off  the  water.  The 
road  was  supported  by  terrace  walls  of  cut  stone 
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came  early  the  favorite  resort  of  the  Incas. 
Here  they  constructed  those  marvelous  hang- 
ing gardens  which,  while  they  astonish  by  their 
extent  and  charm  with  their  beauty,  bear  con- 
stant witness  to  the  skill  and  the  taste  of  their 
builders.  Here,  too,  they  built  their  palaces, 
and  on  every  pass  leading  to  their  retreat  they 
raised  immense  and  impregnable  fortresses. 
Borne  hither  in  their  golden  palanquins,  with  a 
ceremony  and  pomp  becoming  the  heads  of  a 
vast  empire,  surrounded  by  followers  who  re- 
vered them  as  embodying  the  power  of  the 
State  and  the  majesty  and  sanctity  of  Religion, 
the  Incas  must  often  have  paused  on  the  heights 
of  Chinchero  to  gaze  with  awe  and  admiration 
on  the  grand  panorama  that  here  opened  be- 
fore them,  and  which  the  pencil  may  faintly 
portray  but  which  the  pen  can  not  adequately 
describe.  Before  them  the  mighty  mountain 
barriers  they  never  could  pass ; at  their  feet 
the  smiling  valley  of  which  their  poets  were 
never  weary  of  singing,  filled  with  the  enduring 
works  of  their  hands,  and  bright  beneath  the 
clear  rays  of  the  parent  Sun.  Under  the  in- 
spiration of  scenes  like  these,  and  in  constant 
contact  with  Nature  in  her  grandest  forms,  it 
would  have  been  wonderful  indeed  if  the  Incas 
had  not  risen  to  conceptions  higher  and  ideas 
more  expanded  than  the  dwellers  in  the  gloom 
of  the  dense  forests  and  among  the  jungles  of  j 
the  Amazon,  where  the  sun  only  penetrates  to 
quicken  deadly  vapors,  and  where  life  is  a vain 
warfare  against  an  unconquerable  vegetation, 
fierce  animals,  venomous  reptiles,  and  insects 
scarcely  less  poisonous. 

The  descent  from  the  altos  of  Chinchero  into 
the  valley  is  long,  laborious,  and  dangerous. 
Fragments  of  the  zigzag  road  of  the  Incas  still 
remain,  supported  by  heavy  walls  of  masonry, 
broad  enough  for  six  persons  to  pass  abreast, 
and  of  easy  gradients.  Although  its  careful 
preservation  would  seem  to  have  been  dictated 
by  the  commonest  prudence,  for  there  are  few 
points  where  the  escarpment  of  the  plateau  can 
be  overcome,  yet  this  artfully-constructed  road 
has  been  allowed  to  fall  into  utter  ruin  by  the 
wretched  successors  of  the  provident  Incas. 

What  at  once  arrests  the  attention  of  the  vis- 
itor to  the  Valley  of  Yucay  is  the  vast  system 
of  terraces  that  lines  it  on  both  sides,  wherever 
the  conformation  of  the  ground  admits  of  their 
construction,  and  of  which  the  so-called  andenes 
or  Gardens  of  the  Inca,  form  part.  These  ter- 
races, rising  from  the  broader  ones  at  the  edge 
of  the  level  grounds,  climb  the  circumscribing 
mountains  to  the  height  of  from  1000  to  1500 
feet,  narrowing  as  they  rise,  until  the  topmost 
ones  are  scarcely  two  feet  broad.  The  terrace 
walls  are  of  rough  stones,  well  laid,  slightly 
inclining  inward,  and  of  varying  height  of 
from  three  to  fifteen  feet.  Very  often  an  aze- 
quia  or  artificial  aqueduct,  starting  high  up 
some  narrow  ravine,  at  the  very  verge  of  the 
snow,  is  carried  along  the  mountain  sides, 
above  or  through  the  andenes , from  which  wa- 
ter is  taken  for  irrigation — running  from  one 


terrace  to  the  next,  and  carefully  distributed 
over  all.  Access  from  one  terrace  to  another 
is  variously  effected ; sometimes  by  zigzag 
paths ; sometimes  by  regular  stain ; but  often- 
est  through  the  device  to  which  I have  had  oc- 
casion to  refer,  of  projecting  stones.  This  de- 
scription will  apply  to  the  ordinary  mountain 
terraces,  of  which  the  whole  country  is  full, 
and  which  were  built  to  retain  the  earth  on  the 
steep  mountain  and  hill  sides,  which  would 
otherwise  be  washed  away. 

But  the  more  elaborate  andenes  are  those  built 
as  are  those  of  Yucay,  the  most  extensive,  most 
regular,  and  most  beautiful  of  all  Pent.  They 
are  raised  at  the  mouth  of  a gorge,  which  has  a 
rapid  fall  from  among  the  splintered  summits 
of  the  Nevada  of  Calca,  and  which  enters  the 
valley  at  its  widest  part,  and  nearly  at  right 
angles  to  it.  Through  this  leaps  out  from  the 
rocky  entrance  to  the  mountains  a bright,  clear 
stream,  fed  from  the  drip  of  the  impending 
glaciers  and  snowy  peaks,  which,  in  the  course 
of  ages,  has  brought  down  a great  mass  of 
ddbris,  rock,  and  earth,  that,  until  smoothed 
down  and  made  symmetrical  by  the  Incas,  must 
have  been  a rude  and  disfiguring  heap  in  the 
valley.  The  first  step  seems  to  have  been  to 
confine  the  stream  in  a single  channel,  between 
walls  of  stone;  next  to  construct  a series  of 
semicircular  terraces,  supported  by  rude  but 
durable  walls,  over  which  the  stream  leaps  in  a 
series  of  cataracts.  As  the  declivity  lessens 
these  terraces  become  broader,  and  the  stream 
is  diverted  into  several  channels,  each  feeding 
a new  series  of  terraces,  falling  off  in  front  and 
flank  of  the  central  one  in  almost  every  possible 
combination  in  outline  of  the  square  and  the  cir- 
cle— in  gradients,  like  the  pyramids,  and  so  art- 
fully that  the  water  from  the  stream  is  evenly 
distributed  over  them  all  and  then  carried  off 
to  irrigate  the  wide  wings  that  sweep  in  grand 
lines  of  beauty  around  the  bases  of  the  mount- 
ains up  and  down  the  valley.  The  central 
and  most  elevated  series  of  terraces,  which 
pushes  out  boldly  in  the  plain,  is  made  up  cliief- 
ly  of  square  areas,  with  flanking  aprons,  filled 
with  richest  soil,  from  which  the  stones  have 
all  been  carefully  removed,  and  which  nurtures 
that  noblest  of  native  cereals,  the  maize  blanca , 
or  white  maize  of  Yucay.  Upon  one  of  these 
areas,  with  broad  terraces  on.every  side  or  cir- 
cling away  in  graceful  perspective,  with  the 
white  glaciers  of  Calca  impending  behind,  and 
the  mural  face  of  the  Plateau  of  Chinchero  ris- 
ing in  front — high  up  among  the  andenes , where 
the  eye  commands  long  reaches  of  teeming  val- 
ley and  of  the  river  with  its  burnished  pools  and 
swirling  rapids,  surrounded  by  lofty  pisote  trees 
clothed  in  unfading  green  and  glowing  like  sun- 
set with  their  orange -colored  flowers,  amidst 
baths  and  fountains  and  the  murmur  of  falling 
waters — stood  the  Summer  Palace  of  the  Incas. 
Only  a few  sad  remnants  attest  its  site  and  sig- 
nify its  finished  architecture.  The  delicatelj- 
cut  stones  of  which  it  was  built  went  early  to 
construct  the  churches  of  the  neighboring  vil- 
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lages  of  Huaylabamba,  Calca,  Urquillos,  Uru- 
bamba,  and  the  convents  that  the  warrior  priests 
of  the  Conquest  were  not  slow  to  raise  in  the 
genial  and  fertile  valley  of  Yucay. 

I commenced  my  explorations  in  the  valley 
from  the  town  of  Uurubamba — 44  Plain  of  the 
Spider’’ — the  capital  of  the  district,  which  is 
entered  over  a lofty  stone  bridge  of  ninety  feet 
span,  and  between  two  rows  of  gigantic  wil- 
lows. The  town  itself  is  like  all  other  towns 
of  the  Sierra,  but  its  position  can  hardly  be 
surpassed  in  beauty — a beauty  enhanced,  to  our 
eyes,  by  the  reappearance  of  a verdure  to  which 
we  had  long  been  strangers.  Apart  from  great 
willows  and  gigantic  pisotes , we  found  other  fa- 
miliar varieties  of  trees.  Hundreds  of  wild 
cherry-trees  lined  the  roads,  some  in  blossom 
and  some  in  fruit,  while  peaches  and  apples, 
oranges  and  lemons,  hung  temptingly  in  the 
gardens. 

Our  host,  Sefior  Umeres,  was  the  Sub-Pre- 
fect of  the  district,  a very  enterprising,  and,  for 
the  country,  a very  intelligent  man,  who  pro- 
vided us  with  mules  for  our  visit  to  Ollantay- 
tambo,  and  a letter  of  recommendation  to  the 
Gobernador  of  that  frontier  town,  lying  eight 
leagues  distant,  down  the  valley  of  the  river. 

The  ride  to  this  point  is  extremely  varied  and 
interesting,  amidst  scenery  alternately  grand  and 
picturesque.  At  a distance  of  three  leagues, 
the  road  running  between  stone-walls  and  rows 
of  cherry  and  peach  trees,  and  lined  with  rude 
stone-houses,  we  came  to  where  a broad  gorge 
opened  between  lofty  mountains  on  our  right. 
This  gorge  extends  high  up  into  a region  of 
mist  and  snow,  to  a great  glacier,  or  a se- 
ries of  glaciers,  which  appear  to  unite  in  it 
from  different  directions.  A very  considerable 
stream  emerges  from  these,  which,  however, 
distributes  itself  into  several  channels  over  a 
vast  mass  of  rocks  and  stones  and  gravel,  with 
scrubby  bushes  interspersed,  that  has  been  swept 
or  crowded  down  through  the  gorge,  filling  up 
the  valley  for  miles,  and  pressing  close  on  the 
river,  where,  owing  to  the  wash  of  the  stream, 
it  presents  a perpendicular  face  of  indurated 
material  at  least  two  hundred  feet  high,  cut  into 
fantastic,  castellated  forms,  like  an  aggregation 
of  old  Gothic  cathedrals.  To  descend  this  es- 
carpment was  no  easy  matter,  the  path  being 
both  narrow  and  precipitous  and  full  of  rolling 
stones;  and  when  once  down  the  road  was  a 
ticklish  one,  between  cliff  and  river.  Further 
on,  beyond  this  mass  of  ddbris,  the  valley  wid- 
ens out  into  a sort  of  marshy  pampa,  on  the 
further  edge  of  which  we  discerned  an  ancient 
Inca  edifice,  connected  with  a series  of  extens- 
ive terraces  and  other  complicated  works,  too 
much  ruined  to  be  intelligible.  Immediately 
back  of  the  structure,  however,  rises  a high 
cliff,  the  face  of  which  is  full  of  ancient  tombs ; 
that  is  to  say,  of  excavations  natural  and  arti- 
ficial in  the  rock,  within  which  the  dead  were 
placed,  and  then  walled  up  with  stones,  stuc- 
coed over,  and  painted.  Many  of  these  seemed 
absolutely  inaccessible,  or  to  be  reached  only 
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by  ropes  let  down  from  above.  We  contrived, 
however,  to  clamber  up  to  several  of  them,  from 
which  I obtained  several  interesting  skulls.  The 
fronts  of  some  of  the  least  protected  tombs  had 
fallen  away,  and  the  bones  of  their  former  in- 
mates were  scattered  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff,  or 
lay  in  full  view  on  the  narrow  shelves  of  rock. 

Beyond  this  Golgotha  the  valley  narrows 
again  between  bare  cliffs  from  two  to  three 
thousand  feet  high,  leaving  just  room  enough 
for  the  roadway  and  river — the  latter  deep  and 
swift  and  of  a bright  green  color.  Our  view 
was  limited  to  a strip  of  blue  sky  above,  and  to 
the  snowy  mountain  of  Chicon,  which  rose  white 
and  sepulchral  directly  in  front,  as  if  blocking 
up  the  valley  and  prohibiting  further  passage. 

Again  the  valley  widened,  and  we  rode  through 
a forest  of  Spanish  broom,  which  here  becomes 
really  arborescent,  covered  thickly  with  brill- 
iantly-yellow  and  oppressively-fragrant  flowers, 
among  which  darted  a great  variety  of  humming- 
birds, some  of  them  as  large  as  swallows.  The 
mountains  now  fall  further  back  from  the  river, 
it  becomes  less  rapid,  and  on  the  opposite  or  left 
bank  the  ground  spreads  out  in  broad  meadows 
and  cultivated  grounds. 

Descending  through  these,  at  right  angles  to 
the  river,  from  a dark  and  rugged  gorge,  we 
noticed  a considerable  stream,  the  Rio  Guar- 
conda,  draining  the  high  bohon  or  Valley  of  An- 
tis. There  is  a rough  and  dangerous  pathway 
through  this  gorge  to  the  plain  above,  which  the 
Incas  protected  by  works  of  considerable  extent 
at  its  mouth.  But  their  principal  works  were 
built  further  down  the  stream,  at  a point  where 
a low  ridge  extends  nearly  across  the  valley. 

This  ridge  had  been  terraced  up  with  high,  ver- 
tical walls,  rising  from  the  very  bed  of  the 
stream,  on  every  side,  to  the  height  of  nearly 
one  hundred  feet.  Held  by  any  considerable 
body  of  men,  it  commanded  completely  the  pas- 
sage of  the  valley.  The  river  pours  with  arrow- 
like rapidity  between  these  terraces  and  the  rocky 
escarpment  opposite,  along  the  face  of  which 
runs  the  narrow  and  dizzy  pathway  over  which 
all  travelers  to  Ollantaytambo  are  obliged  to 
pass. 

From  this  point  forward  for  a league  the  val- 
ley is  narrowed  to  a mere  cleft  between  mount- 
ains rising  in  rugged  masses,  but  with  almost 
vertical  fronts,  to  cnormons  elevations.  The 
brain  reels  in  straining  to  discern  their  splint- 
ered summits.  Dark  and  chill,  this  is  one  of 
the  grand  jxn'tadas  or  mountain  gateways  of  the 
Andes  leading  to  the  plains  of  the  Amazon,  of 
which  the  early  chroniclers  write  with  undis- 
sembled awe.  The  river  looks  black  and  sinis- 
ter in  the  subdued  light,  and  its  murmur  sub- 
sides into  a hollow  roar.  The  shrubs  of  broom 
become  scant  and  small,  and  their  flowers  are 
few  and  mean.  In  front  rises  forever  the  white, 
ghastly  Chicon.  We  hasten  through  this  gloomy 
gorge  as  fast  as  our  mules  can  travel,  and  rejoice 
when  the  valley  again  commences  to  spread  out, 
and  we  can  see  patches  of  sunlight  in  the  open 
space  that  invites  us  onward.  Still  the  river 
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presses  us  close  to  the  mountain,  at  the  base  of 
which  is  a series  of  narrow,  ruined  atuients, 
while  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  again 
confined  between  heavy  artificial  walls,  we  no- 
tice a long  building  of  two  stories,  with  turrets 
and  loop-holes,  hanging  against  the  mountain, 
and  dominating  a narrow  pathway  that  runs 
between  it  and  the  rapid,  compressed  river.  It 
more  resembles  the  castles  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
Lower  Rhone  than  any  thing  we  have  yet  seen, 
and  would  be  regarded  as  a most  striking  and 
picturesque  object  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

A little  further  the  mountains  on  our  right 
send  out  a high  spur  of  bare  rock  directly  in 
front  and  across  our  path,  deflecting  the  river 
across  the  valley,  which  now  widens  out  in 
broad  and  beautiful  intervals,  as  level  as  a 
tabic,  in  which  we  discover  men  and  oxen 
plowing.  At  the  extremity  of  this  rocky  bar- 
rier, and  between  it  and  the  wall  against  which 
the  river  frets  and  swirls,  is  a narrow  roadway, 
overshadowed  by  the  Cyclopean  walls  of  an- 
other fortress  or  outwork,  above  which,  perched 
on  the  cliffs,  at  every  elevation,  we  see  round 
towers  of  stone  of  varying  sizes,  with  port-holes 
opening  on  our  line  of  approach,  and  from  which 
stones  might  be  precipitated  on  our  very  heads. 
The  roadway  is  partially  blocked  with  the  ddbris 
of  one  of  these  towers  and  many  t ons  of  the  rock 
on  which  it  once  stood,  all  of  which  had  fallen 
down  during  the  heavy  rains  of  the  preceding 
summer.  These  roek-slips  are  frequent  among 
the  Andos,  sometime*  rendering  the  so-called 
roads  impassable,  and  occasionally  damming  up 
the  rivers,  when  the  witter,  setting  back,  will 
form  deep,  narrow  lakes  until  it  breaks  through 
all  obstructions  in  a devastating  flood  below. 

Passing  around  this  salient  outwork,  our  path 


ascends  a series  of  terraces,  underneath  niched 
und  creriatcd  walls,  until  the  upper  terrace  h 
reached,  on  which  the  road  runs.  An  ancient 
azequia  is  high  above  oil  the  rock's  side,  in 
which  we  hear  the  gurgle  of  invisible  waters. 
Here,  still  clinging  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains, 
we  look  dow  n past  the  < indents  on  level  fields, 
which  in  the  proper  season  must  support  a wealth 
of  grain.  But  directly  in  front,  extending  as 
before  transversely  across  the  valleys  and  at 
right  angles  to  our  path,  their  edges  defined  by 
tail  willows  and  flowering  shrubs,  with  water 
leaping  brightly  in  mimic  cataracts  fYoro  one  to 
the  other,  we  discover  the  famous  terraces  of 
01  lan  tav  turn  bo.  (Standing  on  the  edge  of  the 
topmost,  in  strong  relief,  is  a group  of  buildings 
which  our  guide  points  out  as  the  house  of  the 
Governor  of  Ollantaytambo,  to  whom  wc  are 
recommended.  It  was  getting  late;  we  were 
hungry  certainly,  and  tired  withal;  and  we 
spurred  our  mules  forward  toward  onr  resting- 
place.  Soon  we  came  to  a massive  erenafed 
wall,  pierced  by  two  gateways  with  grooves  in 
their  piers,  as  if  to  receive  a sliding  portcullis, 
and  flanked  on  the  beetling  ledge*  of  the  mount- 
ain by  round  loop-holed  towers,  like  those  al- 
ready mentioned.  Beyond,  the  road  led  be- 
tween two  ancient  stone  buildings,  still  inhabit- 
ed, which  till  the  space  between  the  edge  of  the 
terrace  and  the  cliffs,  apparently  designed  ns 
guard-houses,  and  between  which  the  visitor  to 
Ollantaytambo  had  to  pass  in  the  olden,  as  he 
has  to  do  in  the  modern  time.  Past  these  the 
road  continues  between  a high  niched  wall  on 
one  hand,  nnd  the  cliff  with  its  gurgling  ozequia 
on  the  other.  Thus  shut  in  ’twixt  wall  and 
mountain,  and  our  view  circumscribed,  we  jog 
on  for  half  a mile.  Then  the  wall  ends.  A 
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lane  leads  off  to  oar  left  at  right  angles  fpr  a 
few  hundred  yards  between  stone- walls  and 
hedges  of  flowering  shrubs,  when  we  come  to  a 
sort  of  shrine,  in  which  is  a crumbling  cross  cov- 
ered with  faded  ribbons  and  withered  flowers. 
Here  we  turn  again,  and  again  at  right  angles, 
and  at  the  end  of  another  long  lane,  with  an  aze- 
quia  running  through  its  centre,  we  discover  the 
house  or  group  of  houses  belonging  to  the  Gober- 
nador.  They  are  low  and  mean  enough  in  real- 
ity, but  in  the  purple  shadow  of  the  mountains, 
over  whose  tops  the  setting  sun  casts  a crimson 
glow,  they  look  a blissful  haven  of  rest.  Our 
mules  pricked  up  their  ears,  and  with  visions 
of  infinite  alfalfa  before  them  broke  into  a live- 
ly trot,  carrying  us  through  the  gateway  and 
into  the  paved  court  of  the  Gobernador’s  house 
with  a spirited  clang  and  clatter  that  made  us 
feel  that  we  were  Caballeros  if  not  conquerors. 

The  Gobernador  was  a man  of  wealth  as  well 
as  of  consequence,  hospitable,  and  reasonably 
intelligent.  His  house  is  built  around  a court, 
in  which  the  horses  are  tethered,  the  cattle  fed, 
the  pigs  allowed  to  roam  without  restraint,  in 
company  with  the  dogs,  the  geese,  the  ducks, 
the  chickens,  and  the  little  cues  or  indigenous 
guinea-pigs  that  go  squeaking  in  and  out  every 
crevice  in  the  walls.  For  the  delectation  of  all 
of  these  the  azequia  runs  through  the  centre  of 
the  court  into  a paved  pool,  whence  it  is  con- 
ducted over  the  terraces  to  help  irrigate  the 
level  lands  below.  From  this  pool  the  cattle 
drink ; in  it  the  pigs  wallow,  and  the  geese  and 
ducks  disport  themselves.  From  it  the  water 
you  drink  and  wash  in  is  ladled  up ; in  it  the 
dishes  you  ate  from  are  cleansed ; and  if,  when 
the  modest  night  drops  its  curtain,  you  peep1 
through  the  cracks  of  your  door  you  may  dis- 
cern the  servants  of  the  establishment  bathing 
in  it.  Not  too  often,  however.  But  the  water 
flows  in  rapidly  at  one  extremity,  and  is  dis- 
charged with  equal  rapidity  at  the  other,  and 
you  take  it  for  granted  it  carries  all  impurities 
with  it. 

Senor  Benavente  gave  us  an  apartment  about 
twelve  feet  square  next  to  the  close  den  in 
which  the  servants  slept.  It  had  the  advant- 
age of  a small  unglazed  window  under  the 
eaves,  and  a door  which  would  shut,  requir- 
ing only  to  be  braced  with  a stick  from  the 
inside.  Dinner  he  served  us  in  his  own  sala, 
which  had  a mud  floor,  an  unsteady  table,  and 
a long  bench  whereon  to  sit.  There  was  a 
hide  bed  in  the  corner,  with  saddles  and  bri- 
dles draped  over  it,  improvised,  the  Gobernador 
said,  because  the  Sefiora  his  wife,  whose  sup- 
pressed moans  we  could  hear  through  a thin 
partition  of  cotton  cloth,  was  ill  of  fever.  1 
administered,  after  due  solicitation : blue  pills, 
two  at  night ; grains  of  quinine  fifteen  in  the 
morning;  chicken  broth,  light,  in  the  inter- 
val. To  be  repeated  daily.  Cure  complete  in 
three  days. 

We  had  some  difficulty  in  disposing  our  mat- 
tresses in  our  narrow  quarters,  when  the  Gober- 
nador came  and  shared  our  coffee  and  cognac. 
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I inquired  minutely  about  the  antiquities,  the 
Fortress,  the  Tarpeian  Rock,  the  great  “Tired 
Stones,*1  the  quarries,  the  Inca  Bridge,  and 
about  all  the  marvelous  things  we  had  been  told 
existed  here,  and  about  all  of  which  el  Gober- 
nador was  much  confused,  and,  as  we  thought, 
very  ignorant.  Finally,  wearied  by  my  ques- 
tions, he  said  he  had  a book  which  explained 
every  thing  concerning  “los  Reyes  Incas,**  which 
he  would  fetch.  He  did  so.  If  was  a transla- 
tion of  Prescott’s  Peru. 

We  were  up  and  out  early ; and  although  a 
little  chill  the  morning  was  clear  and  glorious. 
Not  a ray  of  sunlight  fell  in  the  valley,  but  the 
clouds  that  clung  to  the  summits  of  the  high 
mountains  rising  on  either  hand  were  a mass  of 
gold  and  crimson.  No  light,  however,  seemed 
to  touch  the  giant  bulk  of  Chicon,  that  still 
rose  before  ns,  as  calm  and  pale  as  death,  and 
as  remote  as  ever.  The  mountains  on  all  sides, 
as  I have  said,  are  steep,  even  precipitous,  but 
yet  wo  discerned  at  elevations  of  thousands  of 
feet  on  their  rocky  flanks,  where  it  seemed  that 
only  the  condor  could  reach,  large  and  regular 
edifices.  One  in  particular  appeared  to  impend 
over  the  Gobernador’s  rude  but  hospitable  dwell- 
ing. It  had  never  been  visited,  the  Gobernador 
said,  by  human  being  in  modern  times,  where- 
upon Mr.  C made  a vow  that  he  would  climb 

up  to  it,  and  measure  it  withal ; which  he  did, 
to  the  amazement  not  of  the  Gobernador  alone, 
but  of  all  the  chocolate-colored  denizens  of  01- 
lantaytambo. 

Between  coffee  and  breakfast-time  we  were 
conducted  past  long  reaches  of  terrace  walls, 
and  through  the  village  of  Ollantaytambo — 
which  in  plan  and  structure  is  little  changed 
from  what  it  was  under  Inca  rule — across  a 
turbulent,  icy,  glacier-fed  stream,  milky  in  col- 
or from  the  ground  rock  held  in  suspension, 
which  descends  from  the  transverse  ravine  of 
Patacancha  to  the  Fortress — a work  less  impos- 
ing than  that  of  the  Sacsahuaman,  but  more  com- 
plicated and  with  equal  evidence  of  skill.  I went 
there  often  during  our  stay  of  two' weeks  in  Ol- 
lantaytambo, surveyed  it  carefully,  and  made 
drawings  and  photographs  of  its  more  import- 
ant features.  It  is  built  on  the  spur  of  a great 
snowy  mountain  that  projects  between  the  two 
valleys  of  Patacancha  and  the  river  of  which  I 
have  so  often  spoken,  each  side  of  which,  ex- 
cept where  it  presents  a sheer  escarpment  of 
rock,  is  built  up  with  terraces,  ascended  on  one 
side  by  6teps,  and  on  the  other  by  an  inclined 
plane  over  half  a mile  long.  This  plane,  up 
which  the  gigantic  stones  for  the  Fortress  had 
been  moved,  and  on  which  many  of  them  still 
rest,  is  protected  at  intervals  by  square  build- 
ings of  stone,  looped,  something  like  our  block- 
houses, and  is  supported  by  a wall  of  stones,  in- 
clining inward,  and  in  places  upward  of  sixty 
feet  high. 

The  exterior  walls  of  the  Fortress  zigzag  up 
the  mountain  side,  and  turning  at  right  angles, 
extend  to  where  a precipice,  more  than  a thou- 
sand feet  high,  makes  their  prolongation  impos- 
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T It  Will  he  feeii  tliut  the  fane*  uf  ilussc 
am  not  hewn  entirely  smooth,,  but  hum  tet- 
ofid  ^jn^t5etiot(g,  indicating  that  the  tfpidt  of 
tf£ciitpe<dy  facing  them  was  nfcrn*  «tymptqt£& 
.Humb*r4  *how«  tracer  of  the  same  kind  #f  or- 
hnm^inuUon  observed  on  some  of  the  tdock*  at 
Ti»huatw«:0.n;mly  here  the  ornament  h-  la  re- 
lief 
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point  whuh  they  isolate  frorn  the  mountain,  b 
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ways*  and# emices,  with  a shabby  and  tottofcriug 
vroodeQ  cross  at  the  extremity  ijf  ail,  henddig 
over  the.  Village  which  lies  like  a map  bo- 
neath. 
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pn^iye of  ijsli,  £u  the  Mountain  of 
or  -!!M  tff  Flutes'* 
1U1  abrupt,  splinr&ned  tn*te&  of  irvcfc* 
thousand*  of  ft# f high,  gutting  the, 
-kv  sharply  with  ht  jivgged  cre&t.  ' 
Hanging  agnihst  its  sides  in  posi- 
tions apparently . am!  in  spmn  ptum 
really,  inaccessible.  niimeroat? 
buildings  One  ‘griwp— ■ a series 
Jhe  long  edifice*,  *'»ue  above  the 
other,  on  enwyi^itiriing.  nrtnw 
terraces^- <5  tfio  **4Reh«>oi  of  the 
yirgms/*  On  a hobl>  projecting 
rock,  with  fo  Tsrdrn!  dcSy/iut  of  it  jv- 
ward  of  90fr  ffctjt,  stands  a small 
building,  with  a dociryvuf  owning 
i on  die  Very  edge  rtf  %h  Q precise ; 
t »t  is  the  *' flora*  JfofriAriy  ihp 
j Tarpeiim  rock  of  OUtmtayimtho^ 
j Over  which  \na)a  f.tmmni*  were 
liimw,  m dfc  severe  Draconian 
; day?  of  die  Inca*.  A hove  i%  at  a 
' little  dkmnce,  on  n naw  fihdfi 
! are  the  prisons  hi  which  the  ctiwr 
irmls  awaited  their  doom.  To  tlw 
left  <*f  these  ngnm.  *epnrAted  hv  ft 
great  clm*m  in  the  mountain,  but 
ntr  the  saw  gjildy  height,  *hd 
overlooking  another  precrpice  not 
less  appalling  is  the  ''ffonin  tfr 
MiUj&v^  or  jdatce  of  execution  fot 
false  to  thofr  vo  wsr, 
or  itiisUxx  BUhh^s.  to  their  frica 
lords/  These  uiry  inpote  t subsc- 
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feet  $i.x  hrvbm  long,  by  rtfwon  f<?et  hmad.  It 
i&  portly  imbedded  it/, if  he  gronn^  «how«  a 
thickness  of  ft  fact  litum*  the  **>&  /._•:/ 

The  View  from  the  P«rlreW  in  every  tHree- 
tieti  is  wond&flUl  in  variery^  in  esantwiat,  in 
beauty  jmd  gy*n»hw.  The  whole  valley  of 
Oltentaytambo  is  kid  you  like  n garden,  in  a 
{£stem  of  teyrisOres,  one  below  the  other,  falling 
. try  j»Wp  to  tfc*  river*  euc?i  terrace  level 

nt  n bUlusfct  table,  or  with  just  enough  of  do- 
tdiriry  to  permit  m v«*y  inrienri-vn.  The  nr- 
ihr  8ow«  ftt  the  vtn  feet  of  the  tMf*  maj^dc 
mountain*  on  It*  farther  side,  and  falling  Into 
ii  af  right  angles  u the  rhafrng,. 

•turTial&tUj  maoutaJo,  <uio\v-jT«d  iorv- 
r*?n:. to  which  I hlpr^  ftllufd^l^  dc- 
scondiug  frpm  the  >te*p  valley  it* 
gorge  of  nr  MnrcftV^>ehn, 

in  which  n‘scf  one  aluwo  anoth*u,  - 
long of  green  terraces  like  tbn  ' v 
>«at^  in 
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amjdntlwntce. 
port  ado,  ihnvigh  which  we  r?rt 
tered  ihijs  Wtmderfjd  vaiy^  UMte*  dm> 
mi<I  forbidding,  and  the  inrreted  for 
tth*i  drat  djefend^  fo  View, 

a cel  Ihreatenitig  und^r  t he  < cl<wv 
of  the  mountains  that  eh>^  ro  are  jttii  < ^ 
it.  IiookVng  down  the  valley*  ther/ 
<«*nds  ftlwnVi  the  denfb-^hitty. 
Chicon,  ftn»nrently  burring,  nil  t»a# 
atul  repelling  all  upproHOk 
Facing  ns,  most  remarkablu  lUiiHw- 
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of  the  Ipvvor  dtit/fs.  are.  of  cm  nmnes,  .There  vknw, 

seems  to  IbcvebetipTuv  nri-css  ro  the  upper  *tr*-  If*  tlie  Jtowp  <si  01luNtflvtan>bo  is  substantial  Jv 
ry  from  the  interior,  but  there  arc  fwo  entrances  -vh?u  it  vra+,  four  butwlrad  yfcnfas  agryso,  too,  are 
U/  jt  oric  c»f  the  gihte^  Wher#  Jbnf  jffitt,-;  tiwi w* liom  rfbtt&  that  I.  eweount- 

prqjecting  sUfpaw  seem  to  Imv^-siippon^  a kind  ered  spoke  4uty  language  'except  the  Qaieima. 
t»f  baJecuijr  Otplitf  tfaaefcei Tfcfry  a**-  a quier*  saturnine,  and  industrious 

dors.  y.  . , . people,  n ur  stywtiitt?  addicted  to  tie  Catholic 

Kotturcg  een^excefjd  the  regolyrity  and  taste-  religion,  1 should  ibhVk,  .in  -view  t>f  the  nurmur 
with  \vlikli  thet  ancient  conn  was  laid  oatT  the  condiiiim of  their  Httie  <d» ui Hy  f.j though  1 smi&i 
Streets  tttnnjUig  parallel  to  the  stream  thatwa-  give  thorn  the  eire>Hi  *>T  hnvmg  ISfJowed  vtj 
&red-rt?  Hhjeh  wg**  :&nd  Is,  confined  between  photograpltic  hosts  through  the  pl/u&  with'im- 
Eegular  terraces  of  richest  soil,  covered  .head*,  kissing  .dtefti  dbvq&riy,  undgr  the 
with  dibits  of  step-,  at  intervals,  rise  from  the  tnbtuken  nouQiMhat  they  coma) tied  ralhjues  or 
stream  to  the  level  terreptein  on  which  the  town  the  saints, 

sian<te,  and  wlubh  extends; "hack  to  the  cditFs  of  A few  dny^ioftcy  uitr  arrival  th*3  Qpwnm 
the  PineuUtjnu*  The  iougitiidinul  streets  are  arranged  to  c<niduet  ns  to  the  go.izt  r>mibyr> 
about  fourteen  feet  broad  i the  transverse  ous&  qusrrie*  r/f  the  iiapfenii*  high  o p xn  i tfer  shoal 
nine  feci,  l&tch  hlm:fc  is  smxounded  by  & high  dor?  of  the  ro/mntniiw  •»>«  the  other  side  <A  Mo 
wall,  it?oif  f». inning  part  of  the  wafts  of  n double  river,  <JU  the  toot  of  a -lofty  -and  peak; 

scries  of  bnildirig^  aa  shown  in  rite  plan;  and  • without  always  >«  cooped  ^utUukK.  We 
each  aerie*  Imu*  L-feytml  court  and  tinee  de:  th«  w,  bt'm*rdtrte  of  tended  mthy 
pendent  mm.  HVhat  fttay  be  callted  the  ette  —A  saKp'ensi&h4md^e;  ft  » tniiv.  of  the  ‘niu'e& 


on  the  bunks  of  the  'men  fifths 
nfe  ^ traosrei^ely  across  tltewy  and  fe&u 

tened  to  the  <*ph|6tf;  with  thoftg5*  of  raw  hide  or 
tteptug  a four  the i 

wisfe;  Ahovft  ihii’  ^ndv  rinidvfjay,  aitd  less  for 

tile '.bridge  than 
prot4fciiori  agaihst  fidh 
\ »ng  :o&  ih?  yield i ng, . Hn  ay- 
iftgT Vofid  rq^iarently  •'qq* 
stable  s^ru^nre,  are  two 
smaller  ^levtiied  a 

few  feei.  one  on  eaeJV  «Mi?. 
With  Vi nea  or  cords  reach- 
& ihg  down  to  tfie  bridge  at 
# inter\'rtlsr  fortniiig  a kind 
of  netting;  feaf  ^ far  a j»an 
hs  M»  nifnrd  slight  security 
»g»in»4  deng^r,  Jfotiung 
before  »i«r  vki t a drunken 
Jmiist.ft  and  v ile  and 
wide  sti«ribled  fmm  the 
bridge  and  were  tost.  Mr* 
I)— — hgwevet>  >xk1u  hi* 
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horse  across  with  the  utmost  nonchalance. 
These  bridges  are  seldom  level,  and,  besides  sag- 
ging greatly,  often  get  “ lopsided,  ” when,  in  wet 
weather,  the  sticks  corresponding  to  plankings 
become  so  slippery  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to 
retain  one’s  footing.  There  is  another  and 
greater  danger  in  passing  the  long  bridges  of 
this  kind,  like  the  famous  ones  over  the  river 
Apurimac  and  Pampas  ; namely,  their  swaying 
to  and  fro  like  hammocks  when  the  wind  sweeps 
through  the  deep  gorges,  across  which  they  are 
suspended  at  heights  so  great  that  they  appear 
as  light  and  airy  as  cobwebs.  It  often  happens 
that  they  become  impassable,  and  that  travelers 
are  detained  for  days  from  this  cause. 

Past  the  bridge  of  Ollantaytambo,  our  road 
ran  along  a narrow  shelf  between  the  foot  of  the 
desolate  mountain  and  the  river;  here  partly 
cut  in  the  rock,  and  yonder  supported  by  a re- 
taining-wall  built  up  from  the  edge  of  the  water. 
Indeed  the  river  throughout,  except  where  a 
sheer  precipice  closes  in  on  it  from  one  side  or 
the  other,  is  confined  between  ancient  artificial 
walls  of  such  excellent  workmanship  that  its 
impetuous  waters  have  failed  to  dislodge  them 
in  the  lapse  of  centuries.  Nothing  could  be 
more  beautiful  than  the  system  of  terraces  sup- 
porting the  rich,  level  fields  and  meadows  of 
Ollantaytambo  on  the  opposite  bank.  They 
bend  in  and  out  with  the  sinnosities  of  the 
river,  in  graceful  curves,  their  stony  faces  re- 
lieved by  the  vines  and  shrubs  that  cling  up 
against  them  or  droop  in  festoons  over  their 
edges.  No  visitor  can  see  them  without  being 
amazed  at  the  skill,  patience,  and  power  to 
which  they  bear,  and  will  bear  for  ages,  a silent 
but  impressive  testimony. 

At  the  distance  of  half  a league  a high,  rocky 
spur  of  the  mountain  projected  itself  boldly  be- 
fore us,  presenting  a vertical  front  to  the  river. 
Around  its  feet  the  waters  swirled  and  fretted 
in  impotent  rage.  The  path  over  it  is  narrow; 
so  narrow  that  two  animals  can  not  pass  each 
other,  besides  being  steep  and  stony.  On  the 
summit  itself  stand  two  towers,  flanked  by  an 
impassable  rock  toward  the  river,  little  smaller 
than  those  that  crown  the  headlands  of  the 
Mediterranean,  with  openings  like  port-holes 
to  complete  the  resemblance.  The  way  lies  be- 
tween them,  in  a deep  notch  in  the  rock,  through 
which  a loaded  mule  can  barely  pass.  At  the 
base  of  the  towers,  on  the  other  side,  we  noticed 
the  remains  of  buildings,  the  quarters  probably 
of  the  garrison  that  held  this  almost  impregna- 
ble position  in  the  days  of  yore. 

Further  on,  the  mountain  slope  is  less  abrupt, 
and  its  face  is  terraced  up  for  many  hundreds 
of  feet,  to  a comparatively  broad  shelf  on  the 
mountain  side,  where  are  the  remains  of  an  an- 
cient village.  We  ascend  through  these  an- 
denes , by  a steep,  rough  path,  to  a headland  also 
dominating  the  river  in  front.  The  path  is 
narrow  enough  to  flutter  most  nerves,  and  a 
false  step  would  send  man  and  mule  whirling 
into  the  rocky  bed  of  th'e  river  brawling,  now 
almost  inandibly,  below.  Clambering  over  the 


I headland,  we  descended  rapidly  to  a broad  and 
I beautiful  road,  with  gentle  grade,  winding  along 
i the  flank  of  the  ridge,  and  reaching  far  back 
toward  the  head  of  a mighty  ravine  intervening 
between  the  buttress  on  which  we  stand,  and 
another,  equally  bold,  a mile  or  two  distant. 
This  is  the  old  Inca  road  leading  to  the  por- 
phyry quarries  whence  the  giant  stones  of  the 
Fortress  of  Ollantaytambo  were  obtained.  We 
follow  this  to  the  very  extremity  and  brow  of 
the  headland,  over  which  they  were  toppled, 
sliding  down  two  thousand  feet  into  the  valley. 
The  plane  w orn  in  their  descent  is  distinct,  and 
lying  around  us  are  blocks  more  or  less  shaped 
artificially,  which  the  apparition  of  the  Spaniards 
prevented  the  ancient  workmen  from  launching 
down  to  their  destination.  How  these  blocks 
were  got  across  the  swift  and  turbulent  river, 
in  the  bed  of  which  some  still  remain,  I do  not 
attempt  to  explain. 

Starting  back  along  the  ancient  quarry-road 
we  constantly  encountered  blocks  of  porphyry, 
entirely  or  partly  hewn,  some  in  the  middle  of 
the  road,  and  others  lying  by  its  sides.  Traces 
of  nide  cottages,  and  evidences  of  attempts  at 
cultivation  in  little  areas  between  the  rocks,  are 
visible  at  intervals. 

Two  miles  of  this,  and  we  see  rising  before 
us  and  extending  across  the  head  of  the  ravine 
two  vast  walls  of  stone,  more  than  a fourth  of  a 
mile  long,  and  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet  high — 
the  retaining- walls  of  terraces  designed  to  re- 
ceive the  great  rocks  that  man,  or  time,  or  the 
earthquakes,  may  wrench  or  splinter  off  from 
the  impending  porphyry  cliffs,  and  prevent  their 
tearing  down  the  steep  declivity  of  the  ravine 
into  the  valley,  w’here,  apparently  at  our  very 
feet,  we  discern  the  tile  roofs  and  clustering 
huts  of  the  richest  hacienda  of  Ollantaytambo. 
Piled  on  the  terraces  supported  by  these  mass- 
ive walls,  which  incline  inward  toward  the 
mountain  to  secure  greater  strength,  are  con- 
fused masses  of  porphyry  blocks,  thousands  on 
thousands,  as  if  a glacier  had  been  converted 
into  stone.  Some  of  these,  in  their  descent, 
have  tom  away  portions  of  the  retain ing-walls 
designed  to  stay  their  headlong  course.  A few 
have  passed  both  barriers,  and  are  heaped  be- 
low the  lowest  in  threatening  readiness  to  take 
a final  plunge  into  the  smiling  vale  three  thou- 
sand feet  below. 

Perched  on  some  of  the  largest  of  these  rocks 
are  dozens  of  little  buildings,  somewhat  resem- 
bling the  chuljyas  of  the  Collno,  but  scarcely  big- 
ger than  the  toy-houses  that  children  build. 
They  are  of  rough  stones  laid  in  clay,  and  roof- 
ed, or  rather  arched,  with  other  flat  stones  over- 
lapping each  other  like  the  tiles  of  modern 
dwellings,  and  projecting  over  the  walls  so  as 
to  form  a rude  comice.  Some  of  these  curi- 
ous structures  are  square,  but  most  of  them  are 
round,  from  four  to  five  feet  high,  with  about 
the  same  diameter,  and  all  have  little  doorways, 
opening,  for  the  most  part,  toward  the  ragged, 
threatening  cliffs.  A few  show  traces  of  hav- 
I ing  been  stuccoed  and  painted  inside.  Out 
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first  impression  was  that  they  were  the  tombs 
of  the  ancient  quarrymen;  but  we  found  no 
human  bones  in  any  of  them,  and  finally  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  shrines,  like 
those  around  Vesuvius.  But  instead  of  con- 
taining a figure  of  St.  Januarius  or  other  saint, 
had  held  some  huaca  or  sacred  object,  placed 
there  to  arrest  the  danger  of  the  mighty  rock 
avalanches  that  had  piled  up  their  porphyritic 
masses  in  a ragged  wilderness  above  and  around 
them. 

Most  of  the  ancient  stone-cutting  had  been 
done  on  the  lower  terrace,  as  evinced  by  heaps 
of  chippings  on  every  side.  Here  the  ancient 
road  ends. 

Our  host  insisted  that  the  real  quarry  was 
some  hundreds  of  feet  higher  up.  To  reach  the 
spot  we  had  to  climb  a lateral  ridge  that  no  one 
but  a traveler  among  the  Andes  would  dream  of 
being  accessible,  and  up  which  we  scrambled 
with  infinite  labor  and  no  little  risk.  The 
summit  of  the  ridge  presented  quite  a broad 
area,  in  great  part  covered  with  porphyritic 
rocks  heaped  up  in  the  same  dire  confusion 
that  I have  already  described,  at  the  foot  of  a 
bare  peak  of  the  same  material,  from  which 
they  had  splintered  off,  and  which  presented 
toward  us  an  absolutely  precipitous  face.  The 
point  where  we  stood  was  3240  feet  above  the 
valley,  and  this  rocky  warder  must  tower  up  to 
treble  that  height.  I have  said  that  its  summit 
is  usually  lost  in  clouds ; but  this  day  it  stood 
out  sharp  and  clear  against  the  sky,  revealing 
all  its  rugged  features.  A few  condors  were 
circling  in  front  of  it  and  around  its  lofty  head, 
the  only  things  of  life  to  be  seen.  Yet  here 
the  patient,  persevering  Incas  had  cleared  the 
cold  soil  of  stones,  and  built  up  little  cmdenes , 
to  gain  scant  areas  for  the  hardy  mountain 
grasses  on  which  the  llamas  feed. 

We  found  no  wrought  stones  here,  but  many 
which  appeared  to  have  been  split  into  regular 
blocks,  chiefly  parallelopipeds,  of  varying  di- 
mensions. The  greater  number  were  from 
eight  inches  to  a foot  square  at  the  ends,  and 
from  six  to  ten  feet  long;  but  there  were  oth- 
ers much  longer,  and  which,  tradition  insists, 
w'ere  intended  to  be  girders  for  the  bridge  which 
we  had  passed  in  the  morning.  I measured 
one  of  these,  and  found  it  to  be  twenty  feet  six 
inches  long,  by  two  feet  one  inch  broad,  and 
one  foot  nine  inches  thick.  I can  hardly  be- 
lieve that  these  were  produced  by  natural  cleav- 
age;  yet,  as  before  said,  there  are  no  traces 
of  tools  on  them. 

Our  descent  to  the  valley  was  rapid  enough, 
but  not  composing  to  the  nerves.  At  the  haci- 
enda we  found  the  cura  of  the  village,  who  had 
just  returned  from  Cuzco,  and  was  anxiously 
awaiting  “los  Franceses.”  All  foreigners  in 
the  Sierra  are  supposed  by  the  mixed  popula- 
tion to  be  French  by  nationality,  and  peddlers 
of  jewelry  by  occupation.  He  advised  us  not  to 
go  down  the  valley  to  Santa  Ana,  adding,  sig- 
nificantly, that  the  peones  there  had  ascertained 
the  real  value  of  the  glittering  wares  that  the 


last  Franceses  had  disposed  of  there.  And 
then  he  wanted  to  see  what  trinkets  we  had 
with  us,  and  intimated  the  possibility  of  mak- 
ing a purchase.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  I 
convinced  him  that  we  were  not  peddlers,  when 
he  inquired,  what,  in  the  name  of  the  Santis- 
samo  Trinidad,  had  brought  us  to  Ollantay- 
tambo?  “ Antiguidades  I”  he  repeated  after 
me,  with  unfeigned  astonishment,  became  sud- 
denly silent,  and  left  the  room.  Directly  he 
returned  to  the  door  and  beckoned  me  to  come 
out  to  a remote  corner  of  the  court  among  the 
horses.  Like  the  cura  of  Tiahuanaco,  he,  too, 
was  weary  of  life  in  an  Indian  village ; he  knew 
the  soil  was  stuffed  with  treasure,  and  under- 
stood perfectly  the  object  of  our  visit.  It  was 
well  enough  to  disguise  it  from  the  people  gen- 
erally and  the  Gobernador  in  particular;  but 
now  we  might  just  as  well  take  him  into  our 
confidence  and  divide  the  spoils  we  had  come 
so  far  to  obtain.  Like  the  cura*>f  Tiahuanaco 
— and,  for  that  matter,  like  all  the  curas  in  the 
Sierra— he  was  maudlin,  and  wept.  I respect- 
ed his  tears,  and  thinking  from  my  silence  that 
my  heart  was  touched  and  the  seals  of  my  confi- 
dence melted,  he  became  finally  composed  ; and 
then  I shocked  him  by  insisting  that  “antigui- 
dades,”  and  only  “ antiguidades,”  had  brought 
us  to  Ollantaytambo.  This  was  too  much  ; the 
face  of  the  Lord’s  minister  became  livid  un- 
der the  starlight,  and  he  strode  away  with  the 
ominous  suggestion,  “All  the  roads  are  bad 
that  lead  from  Ollantaytambo ! ” 

I described  our  interview  to  the  Gobernador, 
who  did  not  seem  to  regard  it  as  a laughing 
matter,  and  was  not  at  all  reassuring  when  he 
said  that  the  cura  was  a great  scoundrel,  and 
quite  capable  of  attempting  harm.  It  was  good 
for  that  cura  that  we  did  udt  meet  him  in  any 
of  the  narrow  passes  on  our  road  back  to  Uru- 
b&mba,  for  we  very  likely  would  have  shot  him 
before  inquiring  the  reason  of  his  being  there. 

After  what  I have  said  and  intimated  in  these 
papers  about  the  priesthood  in  Peru,  it  is  per- 
haps supererogatory  to  add  a paragraph  con- 
cerning them  from  the  “Apuntes  y Observa- 
ciones”  of  Don  Juan  Bustamente,  a native  and 
resident  of  the  Sierra.  “It  is  sixty  years,” 
says  Don  Juan,  “ since  the  Department  of  Puno 
has  seen  a Bishop,  and  as  a consequence  of  this 
strange  abandonment,  the  curas  live  according 
to  their  fancies,  gratifying  their  passions  with- 
out restraint  or  fear  of  any  kind,  carrying  their 
scandals  to  the  extent  of  living  publicly  with 
their  concubines  and  bastards.”  The  reason 
assigned  by  Don  Juan  for  the  demoralization  of 
the  clergy  of  Puno  certainly  can  not  apply  in 
the  Department  of  Cuzco,  where  there  have 
been  bishops  enough,  but  where  about  the  same 
lax  condition  of  things  prevails  that  he  so  loud- 
ly deplores. 

No  portion  of  my  stay  in  Peru  was  more 
pleasant  or  profitable  than  that  passed  in  Ob 
lantaytambo.  It  was  in  the  season  called  win. 
ter,  and  the  winds  that  swept  through  the  vab 
ley  were  fierce,  yet  most  of  the  trees  retained 
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« like  in  ifre  eyes  of  religion  and  the  iaw.  None 
hut  Inf?**  could  aHy  thttmfjejvea  wtili  those  of 
Incaitnest^  trod  Whoever  oirtvltfe  ^ 

Jitta  should  aspire  to  tMiel)- . . a*!- 
jviiigett  gniUyitf  'sKcriJegk,  told  rt  a|fed  Wsth 
severest  of  ptmiahiftMit. 

I 3eiu-ceiy  ^oe<i  tell  tfa»>  re*t  of  ih-  Obfc  <*!$, 
old  story.  Thwarted  in  ins  s u i f i g notitinm# * Jy, 
whfuo  ttriy  fine  tes  d*rthigmlb*>d  ynuld  fidVe 
been  slain,  the  young  chieftain,  mad  ^<b  dis- 
appointment .and  burning  with  rev cnge,  returns 
to  his  army*  and  in  passionate  wonW  recounts 
his  wrongs,  and  tasks  bis  soldiers  to  Assist  in 
avenging  them.  U\  ftyiog  from  the  capital, 
however,  hajwutses  on  the  height  & above  if,  imd 
exclaims: 

“Abf  Cnxco:  ah,  beaotlhfl  eltyl 
Thou  art  'AjU$  with  my  si»eTt/i#: . 

Thy  pervert*  b«*om  will  t fear;  ; ';!•/ 

Thy  bvsrt  gfoe  to  tb*  candors  I 
Ah,  haughty  ffrejtt.y'i  zb, .proud  fecal 
1 will  5p«k  the  rank*  or  mtuo  Aoh*; 

I will  review  my  vlfttoffeibs  soldier*- 
I will  give  ibctii  ) 

And  wh«i  on  ifct  of  Sac^huotnaii 

My  meu  «hdll  gather  like  a cloud; 

There  shall  they  light  a flfufttv 


their  foUAge,  and  ibe  hiishbs  AiOitg  the  izwiuiu# 
wete  grycn  nml  blooming  Aitlt  d(>we«a.  among 
which  toyed  at  morn  ami  xwenude  such  mini- 
ben*  of  buraming^jirds  as  i have  mrely  seen* 
e*en  in  the  tangled  thickets  of  Nicaragua,  where 
prolifi c N * rur$  Hi line* i * her  energies  in  atreili  ng 
the  sum  of  animal  *md  vegbtohfe  life.  Doves 
and  pigeons  of  any;  kinds  cooed  among  the 
bmacbes,  and  itois  ctfcv  sk timed  along  the  ter- 
race wall*,  nr  in  o iatae  condition  nwlled  Around 
our  feet,  irwpimtg  coustatii  fear  Hw  s a unlucky 
step  aught  crush  out  their  innocent  and  busy 
lives.  Oh  every  hand  wfcrts  traces  #*&  monu- 
ments of  ancient  art,  mddam%  «nd  jt$4&'g.ence» 
Enigmatical  buildings,  ferweera,  and  tetroces  im- 
pended; no  the  niountarn  aides  | fortresses  ip  po- 
sitions skillfdUy  tfeWt&t  and  themselves  art- 
fully designed  closed  ev&ry  Approach,  and  frown- 
ed from  every  mgT  while  in  the  eentm,  over- 
hanging tl m WOknflt  town, ,r6#e,  the  stately  cita- 
del. In  the  valley  Aft  had  leveled  every  in- 
equality, and  raised  hundreds  of  mile®  of  ter- 
races, iilfed  wiifiefljih  fimptnl  frmn  hill  slopes 
and  mouniain  Aide,  add  w atered  by  axequias 
whose  dwnntd#  wore  carried  Along  iffe  feces  of 
inacceswhlia  cliffs. 


tuimatel  tbroagh  rocky 
fcrajectioa^  which  in  yen#  Impossible  to  rum. 
And  high  cvver.  ail,  a square  btfUding^  in  which 
was  the  JnU~hvaUmu  dr  Onomoi’i  oft&ciSmi,  by 
means  of  Which  the  sototkefc  am}  the 

seasons  of  planting  and  barrel,  and  Ut^  potimls 
of  the  gew  ^liyiib  ware  de^micied  and  their 
arrival  proclaimed.  .*  ' ; 

Oilantayturabo  wst*  the  frontier  town  and 
Fomeae  of  the  Incan  in  Y alley  ^fthe  Ucay- 

ale,  as  it  is  to-4uy  of  their  eeriqaew#.  There 
*ri?re  nntlyirig  v;orks  sonic  down 

the  river  wt  "DavaspEmpfi^  bur  tb©  linlwaxk  of 
the  empire  against  the  savago  Autia  m this  di- 
ttMptiou  wo*  hero.  It  is  utfiurid  Olhuitaytttmbo 
also  that  cling  the  tTniiitlon^  af  OUamay,  the 
lfrt^k>rn  chieftain,  whowK  thw^ftfd  aifectitms 
drbi^  him  iota  rebellion  again-iA  thi  Yicegereot 
Of  the  Suo%  and  whose  aafeiog  jiijd  Jadvenirtrui 
ferm 'the  barn  of  the  ncaro.^  perfect  ffee 
best  of  ail  rite  drama?  of  And  v ,\  • 
have  tlev:CiMfed  to'  our  days, 

.;  Ca^i-CoyUrir.  the  Joyfal ■ ‘>3^*: 
ter. of  ths  Igea  F*chacuife.  was  a. 

brave  and  fchlfftaitr  ^ -IOcsaV 

army,  who  had  carried  the 
1 aco  power  further  di>w 
toward  the  Aniaxoniun 

piaitwi  than  any  of  the  

1 uca  gentfrals,  But  he 

wa^  not  of  royal  blood.  j"""" 

Rdtortiing  in  triumph  *o  8 t: 

Ou«co,  he  nsoeited  J 

wijdi  nnprecedon^dlipTtors  #mmuam  ^ 

in  the  Huacapatn ) hot  tti  flT 

the  vOry  hour  when  his  1 iL 

feme  wa^  higheasc  ami  hvf> 

uuibikitm  rrawt  elated,  ho  ***&n^**r»  jaw  ■ iw^ifyrr^i 

caught  dght  of  “the  Joy  nixsrrnurnniwmiii 

fid  IStar,”  and  hecatne  the 
prey  of  n passion  g-uHty 


TUeiiw  sbsli  dewr^nd  a toTTcnt  l 
Thou  *ndt  CfiU  wt  m j feet,  prowd  Inca  I 
Too  will  ssk  jtuiv  take  my  ibjughfer, 

Ou  toy  knew  i implore  my  tlfef’ 

The  army  responds; 1»  b«  hcry  uppeab  amUmile 
him  IncA.  llo  pl&c^  on  his  own  heed  the 
periftf  scarlet  /feufe,  and  marches  Ctxmv* 
Midway,  liowever,  he  hears  Wf  tf>0  apf*ror*ch 
of  fhv  ohl,  astnte,  and  tnvint-thlo'  tlen- 
eral  Rnmlhani,  whose  name  ot’ 
feirly  ipd! cates  bis  cold,  icoplaciible  ehatui:iiuj 
Olfemay,  ia>peiriouSi  but  cmitioftS,  apt  un- 
dervalue hi?  |»owerfiij  and  ytntv  aftuigoiit^,  Inu 
fctisett  on  the  impariant .'position  declined  to 
Iwkt  hl3  name  in  futum  tiroes,  foriiHes  him- 
self,  and  ’establishes  a drut  bmti  hi  hit  opera- 
a^jdnst.  his  sovereign.  For  ten  yekt3  he 
minminstimiself  here,  until,  by  a wonderful  act 
of  trench^,  he  is  made  pmooer,  aud  hwight 


to  Cuarcv^  to  suffer 
death . h»;  mea  n tun  # 
the  M In*:*  |wu? 
dhHl,  iitid  ^ hisf  sfm, 

\vti«.^  v;n\b^\iT  llfitlrt 

unn  b&ttvf  Appmeiatv 


mmmm 
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• .infc^v  -■ 


Markham's  translation,  St  i*  addretecd  k 
i he  mischievous  little  black  and  Tettow  fwyo, 
a bird  tlittt  rofe»  the corn-fieft^ 


j the  of  «i*ttr  continent,  as 

j bare  and  stern  a tW  yfclfey  ft*olf  is  bright  and 
j verdant. 

j Oat  .return:-^  ra pid>  fend  :*> 

spent  beven/1  days  there  in  .etaumning  the  n> 
hifeih*  bf  the  palace*  arid  bathe  of  the  Ideas 
in  and  Aronnd  the  puTflOi^ue  little  village  Of 
Y ttcay.  Thetfeh  np  \ he  rich  dud  hen  mifu}  val- 
* fey  to  this  town  of  t*isu.ef  war  Vhich  impends 
| die  wonderful  tV>nr«s&  of-  the  came  name, 

| Almost  every  step  in  the  valley  is  marked  by 
monuments  Of  the  ancient  inhftbuunrs ; but  1 
■should  exhaust  fhfepttiiem;e  of  my  reader 3 ivere 
1 to  niuiertAk.«  even  lo.nntirnemte  rtu\m,  fifth 
"|  not  >>Tnit,  however  *6  ftoiiiee  $ome  miiarkuhle 
J remains  Hear  the  of  Caiea,  which  illns- 

i irate  the  emO  of  the  i&fiu  prio*t  Wo*fe  while 
j gmng-  m n \maim  fom  vi'  Inca  jiHucemre; 

; They  occupy  ihni  favorite  #t«  jo  which  I bf/v*) 

; fefel  xiewkihm  Wfore  to  aljmle.  the  nyefe  *>f  a 

jijoimmiOty  whence  exid nrdve  vfews  nu>y  h>* 


Ama  piece  mien yybo 
Sa^tulUpo  chheniuU 
Marian  hln«  invntc.fru 
Jiniiu-nnirn  mrnnia. 

Tn y allay  ! Tuyallay  ? 
Piiaaccayml  rnmroi 
Aneha  ccnni  raanfepft 
Nnrmnnaccmi  aeenml 
Lliinanawni  raphlri^a 
Tay  allay  l Tttyalfey  ^ 
Ptaarantatac  rmwearfy 
CachasaccmJ  *iUutG 
Pappasctftyqnin  o.-ftnlapa- 
Hftpptscftyquln  eczuitapfts* 
Taynllny  l TuynUay  ( 
Hlnaacttifen  rierfeqai 
fine  ntniutn  cbttpehacciib 
Ilin&e  iftcemi  rtemiqui 
Hue  llaljapas  chuoem-tltr. 
TuyallAy  ; Tuyiilluyi 

>>NCtia«k 

0 I bird,  farbjeair  to  ent 
The  crops  of  my  princes*  j 
ltd  irut  thus  rob 

The  mai<e  that  Is  h<?t  food  1 ’ 
Ttiynpay  i Taysdi^y  t ' , 
'IV  fruit  is  whih% 

And  the  leaves  are  tender* 
Ad  jrtuC  they  an- 

1 fear  your  perriifeg.  Oti  them. 

Toyfillay!  TnynMaV ' 


\ cominatufeifentid  over  which  the*  fo<s4s  ot'  i Mb 
■ fey  like  fhftf  td  Vucny  would  munraHy 
, The  most •' vmspk'hom  structure  ^ u round 
;f  Imlidin^  toofmv  ia  W 
} u ...ttfweri  It  minds  ttptm  a tucky  ktfelf  li 

tweniy-fonr  feeCiu  diminit^r;  and  fe*  nails  are 
eighteen  feet  high  id  the  cornice,  which  1m*  no 
; exterior  prediction  of'  ten  inches,  arid  an.  in- 
terior one  of  eight  inched,  The  walls  arc  mu 
feef  fojtir  inches  in  thiehne^  at  their  ba^. 
ylf  !k  buiU  of  iwgh  sttmea,  or<  sthxnw  only 
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partly  broken  into  shape, 
laid  in  the  same  tenacious 
material  which  I hate  called 
clay,  and  which  seems  to  me 
It  was 


to  be  nothing  else, 
originally  stuccoed  inside 
The  doorwav, 


add  oak 
three  feet  eight  inches  wide, 
opens  fifteen  degrees  west  of 
south ; and  there  arc  false 
doors  or  niches  correspond- 
ing with  it  in  dimensions  at 
every  quadrature  of  the  cir- 
cle formed  by  the  plan, 
through  each  of  which  opens 
a small  window.  Over  each 
of  these,  as  well  us  over  the 
door,  are  inverted  T'g,  like 
the  Egyptian  Tau  fxX  of 
which  there  are  also  three 
in  each  section  between  the 
principal  inches.  These  are 
entirely  peculiar  to  this 
structure,  iu  the  interior, 
within  reach  of  the  hand, 
and  symmetrically  distribu- 
ted, are  eight  oblong  niches, 
as  shown  in  the  plan.  The 
lintels  of  the  doors  and 
niches  still  remain.  They 
are  composed  of  sticks  of 
wood  about  the  size  of  a 
man's  arm,  closely  wound 
with  coarse  ropes  of  /*&*,  or 
the  fibre  of  the  ayavey  evi- 
dently for  the  purpose  of 
securing  an 


SACfttD  ROCK 

CIRCULAR  fclifLDiaCr 
ifykn  <*£«.*. 
VALLEY  VUCAV 


SB” 


adhesive  sur- 
face for  the  smooth  coating  of  stucco  that  was 
applied  as  a finish.  This  was  a common  de- 
vice in  buildings  of  rough  stones,  concrete,  and 
adobes.  We  resort  substantially  to  the  same 
thing  in  our  lathing.  The  height  of  this  struc- 
ture was  probably  not  much  greater  than  now, 
and  it  may  be  assumed  that  it  was  roofed  in 
similar  manner  with  the  Sondor-huasi  in  Azan- 
gero. 

Its  purposes  can  only  be  inferred  from  the 
character  of  the  adjacent  and  apparently  de- 
pendent remains  which  are  both  sufficiently 
singular  and  suggestive.  They  arc  situated 
sixty  feet  distant  from  the  tower  or  circular 
building,  and  consist  of  a number  of  rectangu- 
lar structures  covering  an  area  of  about  one 
hundred  feet  square,  raised  around  a great  lime- 
stone boulder,  sixty  feet  long,  thirty  broad,  and 
twenty-five  feet  high  above  the  ground,-  The 
wail#  of  the  buildings  come  up  to  the  rock  ami 
are  built  against  it.  Indeed,  near  the  extremi- 
ties they  were  carried  over  it,  so  as  to  leave  only 
the  ends  of  the  rock  exposed.  These  present 
their  natural  surfaces,  excepting  the  northern 
end,  in  which  is  cut  a groove  or  channel  of  from 
three  to  four  inches  wide,  and  about  three  inches 
deep.  This  winds  around  and  down  the  rock 
in  serpentine  form  for  a length  of  twenty  feet, 
and  disappears  through  one  of  the  transverse 


walls  built  against  the  rock,  reappearing  in  one 
of  the  side-buildings  or  rooms  where  the  rock 
projects  something  like  the  eaves  of  a house, 
and  there  terminates  in  a kind  of  spout,  carved 
rudely  in  the  form  of  a serpent's  head.  Any 
liquid  poured  into  the  channel  at  any  part 
would  run  to  this  point,  and  be  discharged  into 
whatever  vessel  might  be  placed  here.  That 
the  groove  was  designed  to  represent  a serpent 
is  obvious  from  the  manner  in  which  it  tapers 
to  the  tail  and  widens  elsewhere,  and  front  its 
sinuosities,  as  well  as  from  its  sculptured  head. 

That  isolated  rocks  were  held  in  great  vener- 
ation by  the  ancient  Peruvians,  were  often 
strangely  carved,  and  frequently  had  structures 
of  some  sort  raised  around  them,  ami  had  offer- 
ings made  to  them  or  the  spirit  supposed  to 
dwell  in  them,  admits  of  no  dispute.  I saw 
hundreds  of  such  rocks  in  the  country,  and  to 
this  day  there  is  hardly  one  at  all  remarkable 
for  shape  or  position,  on  any  of  the  highways  of 
the  Sierra  to  which  the  Indians  do  not  take  off 
their  hats  and  bow  with  revereuce,  uttering  In 
a low  voice  some  words  of  adjuration.  Often 
this  ceremony  is  accompanied  by  removing  the 
quid  of  coca  from  the  month  and  casting  it 
against  the  rock.  Occasionally  the  Indian 
searches  for  a little  pebble  which  he  throws 
against  the  rock,  generally  at  one  point,  so  that 
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the  c&f&se  af  age&  t^Mdecrv&leL  eij^rfes  haveiOn*  of  the  mciat  severely  ebn  tested  of  -the  Tab 

feys  ^0is:. th  atof  Jhru edr  SHtbbfh  lyi  ug  paralfei  to 
xHai  of  Yueayy  only  eigh* ; l&igues  iiku*htr  but 
t^arafed  i*  !»>'  a«  impsa^le  sppwy  range 
of  the  ..Andos;  •’^hroftgh  shW  range  there  is  but 
u sfegfe  p^^  Fonued  by  the  interlocking  vulley* 
mtb^r  %&r^z:o2^w&  epnsfcfer&bfe  streams, 
one  flowip^futn  fb^  fS^l^Afteartiimbt),  and  the 
pih&i  iwto  the  Vilcnbi^yo  nrTflow,  at  a point 
wbfthe  iiiintfe  At  both  mds 

tif  this  xsisA  were  gigant^e  fprts  ; that  dofchim- 
ring  'i*i*>ac  being  rooSi  birtn4daWeK  and,  taken 
Am  a.  whole,  quite  o*  remarkable  m tfetf  pf  the 
Sac^ahijaman,  wnd  only  to  be  paralleled  in  the 
Old  World  by  the  great  hill  forts  Of  India, 

Let  m imagine  a bold  headland  of  mountain, 
projecting  out  from  fJfee  great  scowy  raa^  of 
t be  And**,  an  imgufer  oyal  ia  shape,  tiime 
imfei  long,  and  ad  its  mp*t  ^rafei^m  40Q&; 
feet  blgh.  It  h &ep touted  bjr.g orgs  «iu.l  vaifey 
frown  the  parent  monnfwbbk  p&ecrpf  at  one  pointy 
whtiib  it  • s ut£iik«  into  a ttteuydy 
harrow  rjdgi^  ^treoly  a bond  red 
If  is  rpu tgh  and  fbfbi  ddi^^  run- 

rringr  up  into  peafe^  yonder  pteseii^ 

4?ig  i^the  valley  encnTnpna  tt^evUng  diffe,  and 
here  And  tb^  titildmg  ojwrb  level  und 

sfe^fejfet  8>cep$,M 

thfim  y>otTjts  it  is  absolutely  irifceccH&ihfe.  Two 
of  these  nfft  on)  the  side  toward  the  Valley  of 
:¥'simvt  \vhieh  it  aas  maid  l v designed  10  defend, 
and  the  third  fe  at  the  narrow  neck  or  ridge 
connecting  U w ith  die  parent  momitaith  Wher- 
ever* while  in  it*  natural  condition  it  might 
have  been  pqasible  for  a bold  mountaineer  tu 
■ x&)'  •»  .-r  " Camber  up,  there  t be,  Iitea* 

/onilt  ttp  lofty  H’ikUs  of  stone 
the  rf>ck,  so  as  Mr 
leave,  neither  foothold  hoe 
' foe  n-dHuthirer  pr. 

Mwilant,  my 

1 of  the  to  wn  & %-  g. 

stairway  partly-  cat  ik  the 
rcvt4 k and  partly  composed 
‘if  large  su>n<?st  -\vb jeh  yeimk 
- hid  iig^Ags  along  rhe fece 

4-  * escarpm  enf . in 

*\j  places  banging  over  di&ty 

turning 


•flees,  was  clOftrly  w of  -tnutfli 

And  tvs  we;  fthown  fiepg  Isy  Kbations  W^re 
common  in  ajl  parts  of  we  edi*  reaviily 

believe  tliAt  arottlid  tlvi> 

rock  \vat«  ioiendod  fe  rcCeiVe  the  oderings  of 
might  be  b.Vudii  by  the  iravefers 
obliged,  k*  U»k  ^Mnt  in  ttor  journeys 

ih rough,  t ho.  *&&$/  U eat  at  % judicious 
Ij eight  nha y&  the  ^TOnndv  about  breast  .high,  so 
'%*■%$  faedUrtto  the  cbntRburions  .of  the  faithful, 
who  probably  wre  Dbycr  raid  what  beeanfa  of 
t:ht;ir  otferiugs  ^frer  iiiw  had  flowed  away  into 
tiicyrwe^H  of  ihb  b uil^iin^  to  inspire 

the  orheio  tlmi  spkd^r  b>  i&eni  from  the  faurred 
fpek.  Among  tbh  renofois  pf  anciftut  Greece 
ty\4:  Korne  h«*  ufftm  amifed  io 

bad  tht?  r.onv^fi.}eoi.  (d(f<mher  of  the  priest, 
bind  ebe  muwb  of  ihe  dcrt.l  god?t  and  thH  GuiD- 
RiU^.^tr^d'rubes  t&ith  ihelf  rua^- 

life  lips,  fbrongb  *?hfeh  eaiwe  wordi*  omeufer 
and  potent  jo  the  uoifddiug  tpi^tuiuer  who  ho»i 
duly  mndy  Ids  otfering  ut  theit  ^bntfe^ 

1 ha ve  adid  that  the  Incas,  with  all  their 
paw m:,  w am.  u n able  to  csttemi  rhei f <txi jure  Ikf 
to  ti>e  wsardT  6t  vt#ry  fur  down  life  A m 


crt'ycfiat  VAtxav  or  t^uv  *B*M.iWkibex  Wi-aiWixy- r^rtjk-.  ■ .fef;  to  'yte 
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within  which,  or  projecting  out  ominously,  you 
may  see  the  great  stone  that  requires  only  to  be 
moved  a little  to  crash  down  upon  your  head. 

At  about  half-way  up  the  mountain  the  lower 
Beries  of  cliffs  are  surmounted,  and  there  are 
some  considerable  slopes,  which  are  artificially 
terraced  up  with  great  skill  and  beauty.  These 
terraces  extend  to  the  very  edge  of  the  preci- 
pices. They  are  ascended  by  flights  of  steps, 
through  the  centre  of  which  run  narrow  con- 
duits, or  azequias,  down  which  the  water  was 
conducted,  not  only  for  irrigating  the  terraces 
but  to  supply  the  reservoirs  connected  with  the 
lower  series  of  fortifications.  But  here  also  we 
find  every  projection  or  escarpment  of  rock  not 
only  faced  up  artificially  with  stones  so  as  to  be 
inaccessible,  but  crowned  with  towers,  general- 
ly round,  with  openings  for  looking  out,  and 
others  through  Which  weapons  might  be  dis- 
charged and  stones  hurled  down.  On  occa- 
sional natural  shelves,  reached  in  some  instan- 
ces only  by  stairways,  are  clusters  of  buildings, 
long  and  narrow,  with  tall  gables,  placed  close 
together,  with  characteristic  economy  of  space. 
In  a word,  every  rood  of  surface  that  can  be 
propped  up  by  terraces  and  cultivated  is  care- 
fully dedicated  to  agriculture ; every  avenue  of 
ascent,  except  such  as  the  engineers  determined 
to  leave  open,  is  closed,  and  every  commanding 
and  strategic  spot  is  elaborately  fortified.  There 
is  not  a point  to  the  very  summit  of  the  first 
peak  of  the  mountain  which  is  not  somewhere 
commanded  or  somehow  protected  by  a maze 
of  works  that  almost  defy  the  skill  of  the  en- 
gineer to  plan,  and  which  baffle  description. 

Between  the  first  and  second  peaks  there  is, 
of  course,  a depression  or  saddle — a crest,  rath- 
er narrow,  but  so  terraced  up  and  leveled  as  to 
afford  space  for  a group  of  structures  of  beauti- 
fully cut  stones,  and  which  were  undoubtedly  re- 
ligious— for  the  great  mountain  fortress  of  Pisac 
was  almost  a province,  supporting  not  only  a gar- 
rison, but  a considerable  population.  I estimate 
that  the  terraces  sustaining  its  andenes , supplied 
with  water  by  aqueducts  carried  along  the  face 
of  the  cliffs,  through  passages  excavated  in  the 
rock,  and  artfully  from  slope  to  slope  of  the 
mountain,  would,  if  extended,  reach  more  than 
one  hundred  miles.  It  had  its  minor  fortifica- 
tions— forts  within  forts,  its  isolated  buildings, 
villages,  and,  it  would  appear,  its  temple,  its 
Inti-hnatana , and  its  priests,  warriors,  and  labor- 
ers, and  was  impregnable  and  self-sustaining. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  this  group  of 
remains  is  the  Inti-huatani ’,  and  as  it  is  best 
preserved  of  any  of  the  similar  contrivances  of 
Peru — thanks  to  its  almost  inaccessible  posi- 
tion— I will  endeavor  to  explain  it.  Etymolog- 
ically Inti-huatana  resolves  itself  into  Inti,  sun, 
huatana , the  place  where,  or  thing  with  which, 
any  thing  is  tied  up.  It  also  signifies  a halter. 
The  whole,  therefore,  is  equivalent  to  44  place 
where  the  sun  is  tied  up.” 

These  Inti-huatana  seem  to  have  always  been 
formed  out  of  a rock,  the  summit  of  which  was 
carefully  leveled  or  chiseled  away,  leaving  only 


in  its  centre  a projection  very  nearly  of  the  shape 
and  size  of  a truncated  sugar-loaf.  That  is  to 
say,  about  ten  inches  in  diameter  at  base,  eight 
at  top,  and  sixteen  inches  high.  These  rocks 
w'ere  not  only  almost  always  in  conspicuous  po- 
sitions, but  also  withio  the  courts  of  temples 
or  buildingB  plainly  religious  in  origin,  or  else 
standing  near  such  structures,  within  separate 
in  closures  of  stone,  open  to  the  sky,  and  clear- 
ly such  as  were  never  covered  by  roofs.  In 
this  instance  the  principal  bulk  and  most  ele- 
vated part  of  the  rock  is  inclosed  by  a wall  of 
finely-cut  and  accurately-fitted  stones,  resem- 
bling in  outline  the  letter  ]).  The  rock  fills 
what  may  be  called  the  curved  side  of  the  let- 
ter, and  here  the  wall  is  built  close  up  against 
it,  the  inner  faces  of  the  stones  being  cut  to  fit 
the  irregularities  of  the  rock,  while  the  outer 
face  of  the  wall  is  regular  and  smooth.  On 
this  side  the  wall  is  about  twenty  feet  high. 
On  the  straight  side  of  the  letter  the  wall  is  pro- 
longed in  one  direction,  and  then,  becoming 
lower,  bends  around  on  itself  so  as  to  form  a 
second  and  dependent  inclosure — an  irregular 
triangle  in  outline,  covering  a lower  portion  of 
the  rock  already  mentioned.  Within  this  are 
several  interesting  features,  connected  perhaps 
with  the  astronomy  of  the  Incas,  but  which  it 
is  not  necessary  to  my  purpose  to  describe. 

The  entrance  to  the  principal  and  most  ele- 
vated inclosure  is  through  a doorway  of  the 
usual  form,  which  is  reached  from  the  outside 
by  a flight  of  stone  steps.  Passing  this  the  ex- 
plorer finds  himself  in  an  irregular,  oblong  area, 
with  the  rock,  hewn  with  some  regularity  on 
his  right  and  rising  to  the  level  of  the  outer 
walls.  Steps  in  the  rock  lead  to  its  sum- 
mit, which  is  cut  perfectly  smooth  and  level, 
affording  an  area  18  feet  long  by  16  broad.  In 
the  centre  of  this  area,  and  rising  from  the  liv- 
ing rock,  of  which  it  is  part,  is  the  Inti-huatana 
of  Pisac.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a cone,  like  a 
truncated  sugar-loaf,  sharply  cut  and  perfectly 
symmetrical,  1 1 inches  in  diameter  at  its  base, 
9 at  its  summit,  and  16  inches  high.  I was  told 
by  the  Gobemador  of  Pisac,  who  accompanied 
me  on  my  visit,  that  this  column,  or  gnomen, 
was  formerly  surrounded  by  a flat  ring  of  chutnpe 
or  Peruvian  bronze,  several  inches  wide,  which 
he  had  often  seen  when  a boy. 

Of  the  public,  and  probably  sacred,  character 
of  the  edifices  surrounding  the  Inti-huatana , 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  is  evidenced  by  their 
position  and  peculiarities  of  structure.  Now  in 
all  references  to  the  astronomical  ideas  and 
achievements  of  the  Incas  of  Peru  we  read  of 
certain  devices  and  contrivances  by  means  of 
which  they  determined  the  solstices  and  equi- 
noxes. We  are  told  by  the  early  chroniclers, 
Garcillaso  de  la  Vega,  Cieza  do  Leon,  Acosta, 
Betanzos,  Sarmiento,  Gemelli,  and  others,  that 
on  the  eminences  around  Cuzco  and  Quito  were 
built  what  Garcillaso  calls  towers  and  Betanzos 
pyramids,  so  placed  that  by  noting  their  shad- 
ows, or  by  taking  observations  between  them, 
the  periods  of  the  solstices  and  the  length  of  the 
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solar  year  could  be  accurately 
determined.  Garciilaso  state* 
that  at  Cuzco  there  were  six- 
teen of  these  towers,  the  largest 
equal  in  size  to  the  watch-towers 
of  Spain,  eight  to  the  east  and 
eight  to  the  west  of  the  city: 
Acosta  says  there  were  twelve ; 

Their  site, 


and  Betanzos,  four, 
so  far  as  it  is  fixed  by  any  of 
these  authorities,  was  on  the  hill 
of  Carmenca,  dominating  Cuzco  !j 
on  the  northwest,  where  Garcil-  i! 
laso  states  they  were  standing  in 
1560.  I was  unable,  however,  j 
to  find  any  traces  of  them  on  ]\ 
that  eminence  in  1#&4> 

Besides  these  solstitial  tow-  s 
ers,  reference  is  made  by  the 
chroniclers  to  certain  single  col- 
umns or  pillars  ‘‘for  determin-  ? 
ing  the  equinoxes.”  These, 

Garcillaso  tell  us,  were  of  sculp-  ,j 
tnred  stones,  richly  worked,  and  j 
placed  in  the  open  courts  of  the  j' 

Temples  of  the  Sun.  It  was  the 
duty  of  the  priests,  on  the  ap-  ■ 
proach  of  the  equinox,  to  watch 
the  shadows  of  these  columns, 
which  were  in  the  centre  of  cir-  < 
cles  embracing  the  whole  area 
of  the  courts  of  the  temples.. 

Through  the  centre  of  each  circle  (and  Us  col- 
umn) was  drawn  a line  due  east  and  west, 
On  the  day  when  the  centre  of  the  shadow 
followed  this  line  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  and 
when,  at  noon,  the  rays  of  the  sun  fell  full 
on  the  column,  and  it  was  14  bathed  in  light,” 
casting  no  shadow,  the  priests  declared  the 
equinox  had  arrived,  and  proceeded  to  deco- 
rate the  gnomon  with  flowers  and  offerings, 
placing  on  it  “the  Chair  of  the  Sun.” 


V1U3GIIML  fUK* &k.ws  OF 


We  have  here  the  undoubtedly  correct  ex- 
planation of  the  purposes  of  the  Inii-huahwa  of 
Pisac,  which  is  no  doubt  a trne  type  of  the 
“columns”  of  which  the  chroniclers  speak,  nnd 
through  the  aid  of  which  they  were  able  to  as- 
certain the  periods  of  the  solstices  and  the  ar- 
rival of  the  sun  in  the  zenith. 

The  Mexicans  and  Central  Americans  seem 
to  have  made  greater  advances  in  astronomy  and 
the  computation  of  time  than  the  Peruvians. 
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ot  im  iorrrier  gremrie>5.  The  arts  of  the  Greek* 
tWTHE  CQFSTjty.  | ntwl  the  Egyptian)*  hail  m ffcs.  time  penetrated 

THE  English  lnm  been  4i  carrying  tire  war : into  the  country ; and  we  find  the  Greek  Jan- 
ittlo  Africa*'  with  « veitg^anoo.  That  lijt.r*  gouge  used  in  hiomimeutfii  inscriptions,  as.  in  the 
;ieug*dnee  ,ha»  been  sofulty  aiHwiipUshod  is  a j fciniLm*  mogumeni  »*  Axutn,  executed  before 
precious  eonnolarioitt  to  the  national  prhlo  of  fhe  intmKltictiou  of  Cbn^imnjty/in  which  the 
Tughshmen ; and  there  is  something  sublime  j king  ends- himself"  son  of  the  invincible  ‘Mars'/* . 
ib  the  the  'About  J268'  we  trml  the  seat  of  power 

releits^  of  a score  of  captives  who  had  no  other  j transferred  from  Tigye  to  Slum,  in  Southern 
chum  upon  the.  British  Govermnem  than  rlimr } Abyssinia..  • • Christianity  wan  introduced  into 
drireiUbip.  '$ky  Are  idnindej  of  the  ttiviVmble  the  country  early  la  the  fourth  century  by  Fru- 
%m?iky  ik fhe  Itoomn  uisijem  muter  tb^’i7&*ar*.  ’-inemius,  of  Tyre,  who  whs  appointed  l«y  Atha- 
Indeed,  thV*  Abfsriniuo  uxf^diriov.  can Those  j nafciufc,  puiTiarcJi  of  Alexandria v to  be  the  Jim 
venders  svlm  arc  deponed  to  l.e  riinmmte  back  bishop*  or  Al:mna,  of  Abyfesmbi.  This.  cotmeo 
beyond  Hume  to  flic  *b>g*e:^3f  j Hob  with  the  Coptic  Church  luas  never  since 

by  Hi*  li  t^aky  fyr  f he.  rescue*  of  (he  stolen  lid  mu  ; that  time  been  interrupted,  ami  0>  this  day  the 
Ai^yWihitft^fwc  Ufa not  criricui  as  fo  Imund-  flmreh  of  Abyssinia  receives  its  Abuim  from 
art  lines*  i»  the  nrieient;  Ethiopia.  Ir  was  the  Egypt,  In  the  year  63B  the  Saracens  invaded 
rpicetj  uf  thii  ciniot^y  who  hgures  in  the  Bible  Egypt,  and  by  extending  their  conquest*  along 
M the  X^ueefi  Of  Sheba,  who,  crossing  the  Ucd  j the  northern  coast  of  Africa  r«t Ad!’  Abysamiu 
tbd  court  of  Solomon,  tmd  from  - from  nil  coininunicatimv^ith  CftHstmti 
as  one  of.  the  Jf  this  severance  frdta  tW  rest  of Chrtaetulom 

Jsihgj,  h descended  the  vc.vul  hue  of  Aby  ssinian  U to  be  considered  a mwfortanc,  the  tmmctiu 
.'bo-ttftr  Ahyftsinfmm  believe,  Vnd  the  which  cormnnnications  were  nmpehed  fowled 
claim  h ned  worth  disputing.  Tides  tlnn  the-  vjo<a?  of  the  tin  cent  hcmiinry  was  still  more 
cieur  are.  <*+  cllffirulr  to  disprove  as  they  uve  i<*  imfortun/ita.  The  tVrtngucse  then  penetrated 
establish.  Id  f he  vmtfiost  human  literature  Jim  ebufitry,  anti' Wffli  Them  came  the  Jesuit, 
Ethiojfm  an  Waited  position,  in  ' who  attempted!  to  force  the  Abyss irtian  Church 

Homer*  Odyssey  if  '•  %%  Jov^s  summer  red-  ■ to  submit  id  'pvyrtil  mihwty.  Notwithstand- 
deoce,  abifhOf  ftbrs  to  esod|>e  the  whim-  \ fng  rbc*  TC«UtHtme  of  the  gmd  maiw  of  the  peo- 
...fciejii  tyivnny  af  yimhdtv  Juvo  .«*  to  forget  the  pie  the  J*iVui»  ct>ntmtto.d  to  push  their  designs 
?&rm  of  mti vernal  <umpif^.  But , tbaiigb  mCh-  \ i h to ug?i:  nhpri n oi pk*<l  imrignes  which  had  no 
tifmed  in  Homer  and  Hebrew  it;’ fe. ;»:  j jiiher  than  to  involve  the  anfmppy  ikig- 

region  whose  undent  history  is  almost  ■ entirely 'ydom  in  rvji.cllion  and  civil  icury  Wlulc  the 
unknown.  During  the  brst  or  gerund  tenriiry  ;cuiftury  was  tints  torn  by  infcnuU  dk^mitjus 
pj:  the  Christian  era  Nourished  the  Aux.umhic  h w<*:g  at  the  some  time  imaUcd  by'  rhe  Gal  In 
dynasty,  nod  the  4 ite  of  the  pringlpnl  to  wu  of  j pihe  mutliwost,  and  by  the  MbliammnO- 

tins  kin gdoro  is  occupied  by  Ukv  iiidiiern  Ayi\iin  au^  from  the  east,  Ifliiw,  when  the  were 
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the  country  in  this  distracted  condition.  The 
northern  provides  of  Tigre  and  Semien,  with 
Adowa  as  capital,  were  under  the  dominion 
of  Has  Oubie,  At  Gondar  Ras  Ali  reigned  over 
the  province  of  Amhara.  8boa,  in  the  south, 
had  long  been  an  independent  kingdom,  with 
Angolola  and  Angobar  for  its  chief  towns.  This 
is  the  snm  of  what  is  known  of  the  history  of 
Abyssinia  down  to  the  rise  of  King  Theodore, 


finally  expelled,  about  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  the  unity  of  the  kingdom  was  at 
an  end.  The  subsequent  history  of  the  country  is 
a record  of  bloody  conflicts  between  rival  chief- 
tains. At  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century 
lift*  Michael  openly  usurped  the  royal  power, 
but  he  failed  in  his  efforts  to  reunite  the  dis- 
membered kingdom.  When  the  French  Com- 
mission visited  Abyssinia,  iri  1840,  they  found 
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who  becomes  the  central  figure  in  that  history 
from  1850  to  the  close  of  the  British  Expedi- 
tion. 

In  regard  to  this*  singular  country  and  its 
people  there  are  many  sources  of  information. 
Among  these  the  most  important  are  the  narra- 
tive of  Mr.  James  Bruce,  a Scotch  traveler,  who 
visited  that  country  in  1730;  the  interesting 
volumes  of  Mr.  Mansfield  Parkyns,  who  lived 
there  from  1844  to  1847,  adopting  the  customs 
of  the  natives ; the  reports  transmitted  to  the 
British  Foreign  Office  by  Mr.  Walter  Plowden, 
formerly  British  Consul  at  M&ssowah,  from 
1852  to  1855;  some  articles  contributed  to  the 
Revue  des  Deux  Monde*  by  M.  Lejean,  French 
Consul  at  Gondar,  from  I860  to  1862 ; several 
publications  of  Dr.  C.  T.  Beke,  a well-known 
African  traveler ; the  narratives  and  letters  of 
Rev.  H.  A.  Stem,  the  German  missionary,  and 
of  his  companions,  held  in  captivity  by  Theo- 
dore; and  Mr.  Henry  Dufton's  recently  pub- 
lished account  of  bis  journey  through  the  coun- 
try in  1862  and  1863. 

Abyssinia  is  situated  in  Eastern  Africa,  sep- 
arated from  Arabia  by  the  Red  Sea ; it  lies  in 
the  same  latitude  with  Madras,  and  in  about 
the  same  longitude  with  Moscow.  A highland 
district  of  considerable  extent,  intersected  by 
but  a small  number  of  great  valleys  and  import- 
ant rivers;  its  surface,  however,  diversified  by 
vast  upland  plains,  cultivated  in  parts,  in  others 
barren  and  waterless,  and  by  mountainous  and 
rocky  ranges,  with  a great  central  upland  lake, 
which  gives  birth  to  one  of  the  chief  tributaries 
of  the  Nile,  constitute,  with  a few  towns,  vil- 
lages, and  mountain  fastnesses,  and  some  frag- 
mentary relics  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Ethi- 
opia, all  that  really  go  to  compose  the  modem 
Habesh  or  Abyssinia.  Excluding  the  southern 
province  of  Shoa,  it  is  about  400  miles  long  from 
north  to  south,  and  800  miles  wide — being  thus 
nearly  of  the  same  extent  as  France.  It  is  sep- 
arated from  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  and  In- 
dian Ocean  by  a strip  of  level  land,  nowhere 
broader  than  seventy  or  one  hundred  miles, 
stretching  along  the  foot  of  the  mountain  range 
which  incloses  Abyssinia  like  a wall  on  every 
side.  This  strip  of  land,  to  which  both  Annes- 
ley  Bay  and  the  islet  and  port  of  Massowah  be- 
long, is  subject  to  the  Turkish  sovereignty,  as 
a dependency  of  Arabia.  To  the  north  and 
west  the  Abyssinian  frontier,  there  defended  by 
still  loftier  mountains,  adjoins  the  Egyptian  ter- 
ritories of  Soudan  and  Sennaar,  through  which 
most  of  the  Abyssinian  rivers  flow  into  the  Nile. 
The  Blue  Nile,  which  unites  with  the  White 
Nile  (that  is,  the  Nile  of  the  Albert  and  Victo- 
ria Nyanza)  at  Khartoum,  emerges  from  the 
southern  part  of  Abyssinia,  sweeping  half  round 
it,  and  turning  boldly  to  the  northwest.  Be- 
yond this  river,  farther  south,  a large  extent  of 
country  is  occupied  by  the  wild  tribes  of  the 
Gallas,  who  are  continually  at  war  with  Abys- 
sinia, and  by  whom  it  is  divided  from  the  kin- 
dred state  of  Shoa.  Thus,  having  no  access  to 
the  sea,  and  being  shut  up  on  every  side  within 


the  circuit  of  its  own  Alpine  barrier,  surrounded 
by  hostile  Mohammedan  powers,  and  by  savage 
predatory  races,  the  condition  of  Abyssinia  has 
been  more  unfavorable  to  progressive  civilization 
than  that  even  of  Persia  or  Japan. 

The  northern  and  eastern  portion  of  this  ter- 
ritory, nearest  the  Red  Sea,  belongs  to  Tigr£, 
and  has  never  been  for  any  long  time  subject 
to  King  Theodore.  The  river  Takazze  sepa- 
rates Tigre  from  Amhara.  The  people  of 
Amhara  have  a distinct  language  of  their  own, 
and  have  been  the  dominant  race  of  Abyssinia. 
They  have  apparently  a higher  civilization. 
“Their  manners,”  according  to  Mr.  Plowden’s 
account,  “are  pleasing;  they  are  remarkably 
quick  and  intelligent;  but  their  standard  of 
morality  » low.  Sensual  pleasures,  and  that 
of  intoxication,  are  gratified  without  scruple  and 
without  shame.  In  general,  the  interests  and 
conveniences  of  the  moment  are  their  only  rule 
of  conduct ; want  of  tact  and  ill-temper  the  only 
crimes  in  their  code.  The  most  curious  point 
in  their  character  is,  that  no  one  is  expected  to 
feel  ashamed  of  any  crime  or  vice.  I have  nev- 
er yet  been  able  to  discover  what  an  Abyssinian 
could  be  ashamed  of,  except  a solecism  in  what 
he  considers  good-manners,  or  the  neglect  of 
some  superstitious  form  of  social  observance. 
They  are  peculiarly  sensitive,  however,  to  ridi- 
cule and  abuse,  whether  true  or  untrue,  and 
half  the  time  of  an  Abyssinian  master  is  passed 
in  deciding  disputes  on  such  subjects.”  They 
care  little  for  fidelity  in  marriage.  Polygamy 
abounds— even  the  Abuna  having  seventy  wives. 
They  are  described  by  travelers  as  conceited, 
frivolous,  and  insincere.  They  are  inordinate- 
ly fond  of  finely.  <Both  the  men  and  women 
wear  loose  cotton  robes,  and  anoint  their  plait- 
ed hair  with  butter,  which,  under  the  heat  of  a 
tropical  sun,  runs  down  over  their  face,  neck, 
and  shoulders.  They  build  no  houses  of  solid 
masonry,  but  allow  the  old  cities  with  their  rel- 
ics of  a former  civilization  to  fall  into  ruin.  The 
dwellings  of  the  modern  Am  haras  bear  the  same 
relation  to  the  works  of  their  forefathers  as  those 
of  the  Fellaheen  in  Egypt  to  the  mighty  rem- 
nants of  Karnak  and  Luxor.  They  are  mostly 
built  like  a tower,  two  stories  high,  with  a pro- 
jecting, conical  roof,  beneath  which  the  stairs 
wind  up  outside  as  in  a Swiss  chalet.  The 
ground-floor  is  generally  used  as  a magazine — 
the  second  one  being  reserved  for  the  family. 
Furniture  is  but  scant,  usually  consisting  of  a 
few  mats,  some  rugs,  carpets,  and  three  or  four 
niches  in  the  wall  with  ox  horns  to  hang  the 
owner’s  warlike  accoutrements  on.  The  most 
powerful  class  is  that  of  the  feudal  military  aris- 
tocracy, from  the  rank  of  Dcjajmatch , or  Duke, 
ruling  one  or  two  provinces,  and  leading  6000. 
armed  men  into  the  field,  down  to  that  of  the 
simple  officer  on  whom  the  Ras  or  Negus  has 
bestowed  a silk  skirt.  The  soldiers,  when  left 
unpaid,  are  permitted  to  plunder  at  will,  and 
only  the  great  landlords  and  farmers  are  strong 
enough  to  defend  their  estates  by  force  against 
these  inroads. 
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that  there  is  a goodly  sea  which  is  of  sand  and 
gravel  and  no  drop  of  water,  and  it  ebbeth  and 
floweth  with  very  great  waves,  as  another  sea 
doth,  and  it  is  never  standing  still,  and  never 
in  rest,  and  no  man  can  pass  to  the  land  beyond 
it.** 

These  fictions  remind  us  of  a legend  which 
the  natives  relate  in  regard  to  a cave  on  the 
coast  of  Calam,  near  Axum — namely,  that  if 
one  take  in  a candle  at  night  he  may  see  dis- 
tinctly the  whole  way  to  Jerusalem,  whither 
King  Calrim — whoever  he  may  have  been — went 
on  a pilgrimage.  Father  Bermudez  not  only 
mentions  “a  kind  of  unicorn”  and  a race  of 
Amazons,  but  also  a Phoenix  which  lived  among 
certain  rough  and  desert  mountains.  Father 
Lobo,  another  Jesuit,  narrowly  escaped  with 
his  life  from  a species  of  serpents  which  he  de- 
scribes as  having  “ a wide  mouth,  with  which 
they  draw  in  a great  quantity  of  air,  and  hav- 
ing retained  it  some  time,  eject  it  with  such 
force  that  they  kill  at  four  yards*  distance.” 
Poncet,  a French  physician  who  visited  the 
country  in  1698,  speaks  of  as  many  as  10,000 
priests  and  16,000  deacons  having  been  some- 
times consecrated  at  a single  ordination.  He 
does  not  inform  us  how  many  worshipers  there 
were  in  the  churches,  nor  how  the  convocations 
of  the  Abyssinian  Church — if  any  were  held — 
were  conducted.  He  also  mentions  red  hippo- 
potami as  seen  by  him  on  the  Lake  Tzann,  and 
tells  us  about  “a  wonderful  little  animal,  not 
much  bigger  than  a cat,  but  with  a head  like  a 
man's  and  a white  beard.  It  remains  always 
on  those  trees  where  it  is  bom  and  there  dies.  ” 

Abyssinia  appears  to  be  a most  wonderful 
country,  even  if  we  reject  these  fables  and  de- 
pend solely  upon  the  most  trustworthy  accounts. 
From  Angobar  (the  capital  of  Shoa)  Dr.  Beke 
writes:  “Fancy  my  being  here,  within  ten  de- 
grees of  the  line— dog-roses,  honey-suckles,  jas- 
mine, and  blackberries  in  the  hedges,  stinging- 
nettles  in  the  ditches,  and  butter-cups  in  the 
fields  of  grass,  quite  as  fine  as  those  of  England. 
But  there  is  every  climate  here  within  the  ex- 
tent of  a few  miles,  and  the  country  will  pro- 
duce any  thing.”  Dufton,  on  his  first  entrance 
into  Theodore's  country,  says  it  would  bo  best 
represented  by  picturing  the  high  mountains  of 
the  Scotch  highlands  covered  with  the  fertility 
of  the  Rhineland;  but  the  vegetation  is  of  a 
nature  quite  different  from  that  of  the  Rhine, 
characterized  as  it  is  by  the  luxuriance  of  the 
tropics.  Close  by  is  the  deep  valley  of  the 
Black  Nile,  with  woods  of  baobab,  sycamore, 
and  cedar,  abounding,  as  all  these  low  valleys 
do  in  Abyssinia,  with  wild  beasts,  including  ele- 
phants, lions,  rhinoceros,  hyenas,  antelopes, 
gazelles,  and  wild  boar.  The  shores  of  Lake 
Tzana,  near  Debra  Tabor  — a fine  inland 
sheet  of  water  70  miles  long  by  40  broad,  situ- 
ated 6000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  containing 
several  beautiful  islands — are  adorned  with 
peach,  grape-vine,  and  other  fruit  trees,  and 
produce  wheat,  barley,  and  other  cereals.  In 
the  southwest,  toward  Kuara,  the  coffee-plant 


| also  flourishes.  Among  minerals,  coal  and  iron 
are  found  in  considerable  quantities.  Abyssinia 
is  indeed  capable  of  producing  any  thing,  for 
there  is  every  variety  of  climate  between  the 
high  mountain  land  and  the  deep  lowlands  or 
valleys.  It  has  been  called  the  Switzerland  of 
Africa,  and  in  the  hands  of  a civilized  com- 
munity would  constitute  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful places  of  sojourn  it  is  possible  to  con- 
ceive. One  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  is  the 
rainy  season,  which  prevails  one-half  the  year, 
and  during  which  journeying  among  the  hills 
is  impossible.  Almost  instantaneously  sudden 
floods  descend  from  the  mountains  and  over- 
whelm all  that  they  find  in  their  path. 

The  generaL  features  of  the  country  lying 
along  the  route  of  General  Napier's  march  have 
been  portrayed  by  Mr.  Markham,  who  accom- 
panied the  expedition  as  the  representative  of 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society.  A sandy 
plain,  overlying  a clayey  soil,  stretches  from 
Annesley  Bay  to  the  mountains.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  dry  beds  of  torrents,  overgrown  with 
such  plants  as  salicornia,  acacia,  and  calotropis, 
with  patches  of  coarse  grass.  On  a few  mounds 
are  found  broken  pieces  of  fluted  columns,  capi- 
tals, and  fragments  of  a dark  volcanic  stone. 
From  the  anchorage  at  Zulla,  oil  the  bay,  this 
plain  appears  green,  and  in  the  distance  appear 
the  snow-clad  tops  of  the  Semien  mountains, 
15,000  feet  high.  The  ridges  of  these  Abys- 
sinian Alps  appear  to  rise  one  above  another  in 
a succession  of  waves,  their  snowy  caps  tanta- 
lizing the  dwellers  upon  the  torrid  plains  below 
toward  Massowah.  The  Shohoes,  a group  of 
whom  are  represented  in  one  of  our  illustra- 
tions, inhabit  the  region  around  Zulla.  Their 
huts  are  scattered  over  the  plain.  Their  burial- 
places  are  extensive,  and  appear  to  be  used  by 
the  people  for  a considerable  distance  around 
them,  there  being  only  two  between  the  coast 
and  the  entrance  to  the  Senate  Pass.  The 
mode  of  sepulture  is  peculiar.  The  graves  are 
marked  by  oblong  heaps  of  stone,  with  upright 
slabs  at  each  end.  A hole  is  dug  about  six  feet 
in  depth,  and  at  the  bottom  a small  cave  is  ex- 
cavated for  the  reception  of  the  body.  The 
tomb  is  closed  with  stones,  and  the  hole  leading 
to  it  is  filled  up. 

From  Lower  Ragolay,  a great  salt  plain  ex- 
tends southward,  white  with  a saline  incrusta- 
tion, and  showing  signs  of  volcanic  action.  This 
Ragolay  River,  in  flowing  to  the  sea,  descends 
into  a depression  193  feet  below  the  sea  level, 
caused  probably  by  some  violent  volcanic  action, 
and  its  waters  are  finally  dissipated  by  evapora- 
tion under  the  intense  heat  of  a scorching  sun, 
and  by  absorption  in  the  sand. 

Through  Komayli,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Sen- 
ate Pass,  and  433  feet  above  the  sea,  our  course 
winds  through  the  narrow  pass  among  gneiss 
mountains  which  rise  perpendicularly  on  either 
side,  and  after  proceeding  12  miles,  the  pass 
again  opens  at  Upper  Sooroo,  2520  feet  above 
the  sea  level.  We  then  pass  a plain  where  we 
find  guinearfowl,  candelabra- trees,  and  aloes. 
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The  cliffs  rise  higher,  with  peaked  mountains 
towering  up  behind  them,  and  the  vegetation 
becomes  richer  and  more  varied.  Here  grow 
figs,  and  banyan,  sycamore,  tamarind,  jujube, 
and  solanum  trees.  In  some  places  we  en- 
counter a perfect  plague  of  locusts,  which  rise 
from  the  ground  in  myriads,  their  innumerable 
wings  making  a loud,  crackling  noise.  Monk- 
eys are  numerous,  and  the  carcasses  of  mules 
attract  hosts  of  Abyssinian  vultures.  Senate 
itself  is  a village  7464  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
occupied  by  Mohammedans.  One  remarkable 
feature  of  this  region  is  the  number  of  plateaus, 
whose  summits  form  a straight  level,  termin- 
ating in  scarped  sandstone  cliffs  with  underlying 
schist  rocks,  the  plateaus  being  diversified  with 
flat-topped  peaks  and  separated  by  deep  ravines 
and  wide  valleys. 

From  Senate  to  Magdala — the  goal  of  the 
British  expedition — is  a distance  of^60  miles 
through  a mountainous  region  very  similar  to 
that  already  described.  One-third  of  this  route 
lies  within  the  province  of  Tigre. 

Before  we  close  this  survey  of  Abyssinia  and 
its  people,  let  us  for  a moment  glance  at  the  re- 
ligious condition  of  the  country.  For  fifteen 
hundred  years  Abyssinia  has  been  nominally  a 
Christian  nation.  The  slight  bond  which  held 
the  Abyssinian  Church  through  its  hierarchical 
form  tb  the  Coptic  has  been  much  loosened  by 
dissensions  about  doctrines,  and  by  the  labors 
of  modern  missionaries.  Among  these  mis- 
sionaries the  Protestants  were  first  in  the  field, 
represented  by  M.  Gobat,  who  arrived  in  1830, 
followed  by  Moravian  brethren.  M.  de  Jaco- 
bis, the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop,  arrived  in 
1840.  The  Protestants,  moreover,  have  had 
an  advantage  from  the  fact  that  they  have  pros- 
ecuted their  missionary  labors,  not  by  political 
intrigues,  but  by  introducing  the  arts  of  civili- 
zation. More  recently  they  have  been  less  dis- 
creet, and  have  imperiled  the  whole  mission  by 
proselytizing,  and  declaring  war  against  the  ig- 
norant traditions  of  the  Abyssinians;  it  was 
through  them  that,  directly  as  concerned  the 
captive  missionaries,  and  indirectly  as  concern- 
ed Consul  Cameron  and  his  companions,  the 
late  difficulties  arose.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Christianity  of  the  natives  is  a strange  admix- 
ture of  Romanism,  J udaism,  and  Pagan  super- 
stition. Certainly  this  Christianity  has  done 
very  little  tg  elevate  the  people  above  those  of 
the  surrounding  countries.  Over  two-thirds  of 
the  days  of  the  year  are  fast-days.  Religion 
among  the  people  is  purely  formal,  and  has  no 
power  over  the  life.  The  monastic  institution 
is  a great  burden  upon  the  people.  It  is  estima- 
ted that  there  are  over  twelve  thousand  monks 
and  nuns,  all  living  upon  the  country.  Gon- 
dar,  the  former  capital  of  Abyssinia,  is  the  seat 
of  the  priesthood,  the  implacable  enemies  of  the 
late  King  Theodore,  and  on  this  account  it  has 
been  by  him  given  up  to  plunder  and  rapine 
thrice  since  1862.  Deserted,  barren  places, 
blackened  ruins,  and  heaps  of  debris  every 
where  meet  the  eye,  and,  with  the  uneven  pave- 


ment, narrow  winding  streets,  and  herds  of  lazy 
priests,  remind  one  forcibly  of  Jerusalem. 

If  the  Christianity  of  Abyssinia  planted  by 
Frumentius  had  been  a vital,  operative  power, 
the  history  of  the  world  would  have  been  ma- 
terially changed.  Christianity  would  then  have 
advanced  into  Arabia,  and,  as  Gibbon  says, 
“ Mohammed  must  have  been  crushed  in  his 
cradle.”  Abyssinia  might  thus  have  prevented 
a revolution  which  has  changed  the  civil  and 
religious  state  of  the  world. 

n.-RISE  AND  FALL  OF  THEODORE. 

The  events  of  the  past  fifteen  years  of  Abys- 
sinian history  group  themselves  about  a single 
centre — King  Theodore,  whose  character  and 
career  are  equally  remarkable.  He  is  repre- 
sented as  uniting  in  himself  the  most  opposite 
and  conflicting  qualities — brutality  and  intelli- 
gence, benignity  and  tyranny,  moderation  and 
madness,  savage  prejudice  and  political  sagac- 
ity. These  inconsistencies  are,  however,  easy 
of  explanation  if  we  separate  his  career  into 
two  periods,  the  first  of  which  closes  about  1861. 
It  is  in  this  early  portion  of  the  king’s  career 
that  his  best  qualities  appear,  while  the  later 
years  of  his  reign  disclose  features  from  the 
contemplation  of  w hich  the  human  mind  shrinks 
in  horror  and  disgust. 

The  original  name  of  this  monarch  was  Ded- 
jatz  Kassai.  He  was  born  in  1820.  His  fa- 
ther, Hailu  Weleda  Georgis,  was  an  impover- 
ished Abyssinian  nobleman  of  royal  descent. 
But  he  was  a poor  stick  of  a husband,  and  dy- 
ing soon  after  the  birth  of  this  promising  son 
Kassai,  left  his  widow  to  support  herself  by  ped- 
dling Kousso— a drug  which  the  Abyssinians 
take  to  kill  tape-worm.  They  incur  the  dis- 
ease by  the  consumption  of  raw  meat,  and  drink 
the  tincture  of  Kousso  to  cure  it.  Upon  his  fa- 
ther's death  Kassai  was  placed  in  a monastery 
to  be  educated  as  a priest.  It  was  here  that 
the  boy  became  versed  in  the  legends  and  tra- 
ditions of  his  country,  all  of  which,  like  Moham- 
med, he  applied  to  himself.  In  particular  there 
was  an  ancient  prophecy,  according  to  which  a 
mighty  man  named  Theodorus  was  to  arise,  res- 
cue the  Holy  Sepulchre  from  the  Turks,  chase 
them  out  of  Europe,  destroy  the  whole  Moslem 
race  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  restore  the  holy 
city  of  Jerusalem  to  its  ancient  splendor,  and 
re-establish  the  Abyssinian  Church  in  aM  its 
pristine  power  and  glory.  Years  passed  on, 
while  Kassai,  who  had  assumed  the  happy  name 
of  Theodore,  nourished  in  his  heart  these  old 
legends,  until  finally  the  monasteiw  was  attack- 
ed and  pillaged,  and  this  aspiring  youth,  having 
narrowly  escaped  with  his  life,  entered  upon  the 
accomplishment  of  his  dreams. 

At  the  time  of  Theodore’s  escape  Ras  Ali 
ruled  Central  Abyssinia,  while  the  outlying 
provinces  were  governed  by  independent  chiefs. 
The  mother  of  Ras  Ali  ruled  the  province  of 
Dembea.  Theodore  had  gathered  about  him 
a considerable  following,  and  defeated  the  Queen 
Mother  at  the  head  of  her  troops.  To  pacify 
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ried  to  Debra  Tabor  in  triumph.  Theodore, 
hr  wily  protestations  of  loyalty,  gained  an  influ- 
ence over  his  raptor*  convinced  him  that  the 
Queen  was  an  objectionable  old  lady,  and  was 
allowed  to  put  himself  again  at  the  head  of  his 


the  ambitious  fellow  ahe  gave  him  her  (laugh- 
ter’s hand  in  marriage.  Host  Ali  insisted  upon 
the  disarmament  of  his  forces,  and  succeeded 
by  an  offer  of  amnesty  in  detaching  his  follow- 
ers from  their  chief,  whom  he  captured  and  car- 
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troops  and  make  war  on  the  Arabs.  It  was 
not  until  the  end  of  1852  or  beginning  of  1853 
that  Theodore  showed  his  true  colors  and  open- 
ly proclaimed  war  against  Ras  Ali,  whom,  to- 
gether with  his  ally  the  Chief  of  Tigr^,  he  de- 
feated in  battle.  Now  completely  master  of 
the  situation,  he  proceeded  to  carry  out  his  de- 
sign of  subjecting  the  independent  chiefs  and 
establishing  the  Ethiopian  empire.  Oubie, 
Chief  of  Tigre,  was  his  most  formidable  oppo- 
nent. Theodore  trifled  with  his  rival,  and  af- 
fected to  treat  with  him  as  to  which  should  be 
the  universal  sovereign.  In  February,  1854, 
he  agreed  to  submit  the  question  to  a council 
of  Notables.  And  at  this  point  we  And  the  ec- 
clesiastical element  coming  into  play.  Abba 
Salama,  the  Coptic  Abuna,  favored  the  claims 
of  Oubie.  Now  this  Abuna  owed  his  patri- 
archate to  the  Romish  bishop,  Jacobis,  a mis- 
sionary who  had  gained  a precarious  footing  in 
the  country,  and  who,  it  seems,  had  suggested 
the  elevation  of  Salama,  hoping  that  afterward 
he  might  himself  obtain  the  succession  on  ac- 
count of  his  prot^g<fs  dissipated  character. 
But  Salamis  had  44  stuck”  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  he  was  a bloated  drunkard  and  a sensual- 
ist ; and  consequently  Jacobis  was  a disappoint- 
ed aspirant.  Here  was  Theodore’s  opportunity. 
He  promised  to  give  Jacobis  the  patriarchate 
and  to  make  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  the  estab- 
lished religion  of  the  empire,  if  he  would  crown 
him  Emperor.  This  bait  being  eagerly  snatched 
by  the  Jesuit,  Theodore  resumed  the  war  against 
Oubie,  and  the  Coptic  Abuna  retaliated  by  ex- 
communicating him  and  his  whole  army.  This 
dread  punishment  did  not  affect  Theodore,  who 
had  now  a bishop  of  his  own.  If  one  bishop 
could  curse  another  could  absolve — so  he  told 
the  Abuna,  and  hinted  that  the  latter  had  bet- 
ter 109k  out  for  his  own  position.  This  brought 
the  Abuna  to  his  senses,  and  he  promised  to 
crown  Theodore  Emperor  on  condition  that  the 
rival  bishop  and  his  priests  from  the  country 
would  consent.  Thus,  by  playing  off  one  priest 
against  another,  Theodore  made  both  of  them 
his  most  humble  servants.  Early  in  1855  he 
was  crowned  Emperor  under  the  title  of  44  The- 
odoras, King  of  Kings,  of  Ethiopia;”  and  the 
ceremony  took  place  at  the  very  time  and 
place  fixed  upon  for  the  coronation  of  his 
rival. 

Successful  in  his  ambitious  schemes  Theodore 
commenced  to  reform  the  administration  of  the 
country.  He  paid  his  soldiers  regularly,  and 
thus  prevented  them  from  plundering  his  sub- 
jects. He  suppressed  the  slave-trade,  and 
even  purchased  Christian  slaves  from  Moham- 
medan dealers  in  order  to  set  them  free.  He 
introduced  decent  habits  of  dress  into  Abyssin- 
ian society,  and  furnished  an  example  of  con- 
jugal fidelity  which  might  well  have  put  to 
shame  the  Coptic  Abuna.  As  far  as  possible 
he  dispersed  the  banditti  who  had  infested  the 
country  from  time  immemorial.  He  deprived 
the  feudal  chiefs  of  their  despotic  power,  and 
placed  the  country  under  a responsible  govern- 


ment. He  also  very  much  weakened  the  pow- 
ers of  the  priesthood. 

King  Theodore’s  personal  appearance  is  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Dufton,  who  represents  him  as 
44  of  middling  stature,  and  of  a well-knit  but 
not  overpowerful  frame,  conveying  more  the 
idea  of  being  tough  and  wiry  than  of  strong 
physical  development.  His  complexion  is  dark, 
approaching  to  black,  but  he  has  nothing  of  the 
negro  about  him ; his  features  are  altogether 
those  of  a European.  His  head  is  w ell-formed, 
and  his  hair  is  arranged  in  large  plaits  extend- 
ing back  from  the  forehead.  The  forehead  is 
high,  and  tends  to  be  prominent.  His  eye  is 
black,  full  of  fire,  quick,  and  piercing.  His 
nose  has  a little  of  the  Roman  about  it,  being 
slightly  arched  and  pointed.  His  mouth  is  per- 
fect ; and  the  smile  which  during  the  conversa- 
tion continually  played  upon  it  was  exceedingly 
agreeable,  I may  say  fascinating.  He  has  very 
little  mustache  or  beard.  His  manner  was  pe- 
culiarly pleasant,  gracious,  and  even  polite ; and 
his  general  expression,  even  when  his  features 
were  at  rest,  was  one  of  intelligence  and  benev- 
olence.” 

His  method  of  administering  justice  was  pe- 
culiar. He  instituted  himself  as  the  highest 
authority  in  the  land  to  whom  all  the  discon- 
tented could  appeal,  appearing  before  him  with 
the  cry,  “Dschan-hoi”  (majesty).  There  was 
a wild  sort  of  justice  in  his  decisions,  usually 
given  in  the  morning  before  his  tent.  For  in- 
stance : 

He  was  sitting  at  the  door  of  his  tent,  when 
an  Arab  approached  with  the  cry  44  Dschan-hoi, 
Dschan-hoi ! Justice,  O King !”  Being  asked 
his  complaint  he  replied : 

44  Three  \lays  ago  I returned  home  from  the 
bazar;  ‘Fatmeh,*  I cried,  ‘Fatmeh!*  but  no 
answer.  For  know,  O King,  Fatmeh  is  ray 
wife,  my  pearl  She  has  vanished.  Allah 
akbar,  God  is  great ; I supposed  she  had  visited 
her  sick  mother.  The  stars  begin  to  pale,  the 
sun  returns,  but  Fatmeh  comes  not.  I hasten 
to  her  mother;  she  has  not  been  there ! Dschan- 
hoi,  I want  my  wife !” 

44  Good,”  replies  the  king,  44you  shall  have 
her ; be  ready  in  an  hour’s  time  to  receive  me 
in  your  house.” 

Promptly  appearing  the  king  asks  to  be  sho^^n 
the  dresses  of  the  missing  wife.  So  all  the 
faithless  Fatmeh *s  pomps  and  vanities  are  ex- 
posed, and  finally  a pair  of  wide-flowing  silken 
trowsers  are  brought  to  light,  and  the  aston- 
ished husband  can  not  recognize  them  as  a part 
of  his  wife’s  wardrobe.  All  the  tailors  in  Gon- 
dar  were  then  summoned,  one  of  whom  identi- 
fied the  trowsers  as  made  by  him  for  a rich 
young  nobleman,  Ras  Michal.  Then  follows 
the  seizure  of  the  Ras  and  the  discovery  of 
Fatmeh.  Both  tvere  brought  before  the  king. 

44  There  is  your  wife,”  said  Theodore ; 44  take 
her;  I hav*  kept  my  promise.” 

44 Excuse  me,  Dschan-hoi,”  said  Abdallah; 
44  a woman  who  has  slept  three  nights  out  of 
my  house  is  no  longer  my  wife.” 
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“You  have  spoken  well,”  aaid  the  king. 
“Take  this  purse  and  buy  yourself  another 
one.  As  for  you  two,”  he  thundered,  “you 
can  not  marry  here,  as  one  woman  can  not  have 
two  husbands,  but  you  can  be  united  in  heaven 
if  you  like !”  Thereupon  he  gave  the  order  for 
their  immediate  execution,  which  was  carried 
out  the  same  day. 

Here  is  another  instance.  A soldier  has  shot 
a peasant  who  tried  to  regain  some  tobacco 
stolen  from  him  by  the  former.  A judge,  on 
hearing  the  case,  fined  the  murderer  ten  dollars, 
which  he  handed  to  the  widow,  who  indignant- 
ly refused  and  appealed  to  the  king.  Theodore 
heard  the  story  through,  and  had  the  soldier 
brought  before  him.  “What  was  your  pun- 
ishment?” inquired  the  king.  “A  fine  of  ten 
dollars,”  was  the  reply.  “ Oh  I”  said  the  king, 
“’tis  cheap:  I can  afford  that,”  and  drawing 
his  pistol,  he  shot  the  man  dead,  quietly  laying 
down  ten  dollars  before  the  astounded  judge. 

At  the  Bummit  of  his  power  King  Theodore 
commanded  an  army  of  150,000  men,  though 
only  about  one-third  of  these  were  disciplined 
soldiers.  The  following  is  a description  from 
the  pen  of  H.  A.  Burette  (who  once  fell  into 
the  dutches  of  King  Theodore),  of  the  order 
of  march  usually  adopted  by  this  immense 
army : 

“First  the  king,  with  his  fikamanquas * and 
body-guard,  then  a troop  of  cavalry  for  recon- 
noitring, followed  by  the  bulk  of  the  infantry, 
the  rear  being  brought  up  by  the  train  and  rest 
of  the  cavalry.  The  train  is  a most  picturesque 
sight  The  most  characteristic  feature  in  it  is 
the  clerical  party,  which  always  accompanies 
the  king  like  the  high-priests  of  the  Israelites. 
The  native  head  of  the  clergy,  the  Tchege,  with 
an  enormous  turban,  and  dressed  in  his  long 
white  robe,  or  which  was  white  once  upon  a 
time,  leads  the  van,  surrounded  by  pious  monks 
and  holy  men  dressed  in  leather,  and  their  heads 
covered  with  little  yellow  caps.  Then  follows 
a monk  ringing  a bell  and  preceding  a number 
of  priests  carrying  divers  gaudily-gilt  and  paint- 
ed thrones,  on  which  the  tables  of  the  laws  re- 
pose. Very  often  there  is  quite  a collection  of 
these  tables  inscribed  with  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, ‘tabots/  as  they  are  called,  which  are 
quite  new,  and  have  been  brought  into  the  camp 
to  receive  the  Abuna’s  blessing.  In  addition 
to  these  gentlemen  there  are  always  a certain 
number  of  4 debteras,’  w'ho,  with  charms  and 
amulets  for  protection  against  the  evil  chances 
of  war,  do  make  a very  good  business  of  it  too. 
But  the  funniest  sight  of  all  is  the  cock  of  the 
church,  a fat  capon,  kept  to  awaken  the  holy 
men  to  their  devotions,  and  putting  one  in 
mind  of 

'This  Is  the  cock  that  crew  In  the  morn, 

To  waken  the  priest  all  shaven  and  shorn:' 

only  the  Abyssinian  priests  don’t  shave,  nor 
comb,  nor  wash.  The  number  of  women  ac- 
companying the  army  is  very  large,  each  of  the# 

* The  four  governors  who  dress  just  like  the  king. 


officers  taking  his  wife  with  him  to  the  wars, 
and  most  of  the  men  their  sweet-hearts.” 

The  Emperor  did  not  find  that  his  coronation 
in  1655  put  his  enemies  at  rest.  The  security 
of  his  kingdom  was  still  menaced  by  rebellions 
headed  by  various  chiefs,  of  whom  the  most 
powerful  was  a certain  Negousie,  and  a man 
named  Garet,  who  made  himself  notorious  by 
the  murder  of  Mr.  Plowden — the  British  consul 
and  a particular  friend  and  supporter  of  Theo- 
dore. At  the  time  of  this  murder  Theodore 
was  warring  against  Negousie,  but  on  the  news 
reaching  him  he  immediately  proceeded  to 
avenge  the  mnrder  of  his  friend,  and  forced 
the  rebel  chief  to  accept  battle.  Garet  dashed 
at  the  king,  and  threw  his  lance  at  him,  which 
would  inevitably  have  pierced  his  breast  had 
not  Mr.  Bell  interposed  his  own  body,  thus  sac- 
rificing his  life  for  the  man  to  whose  service  he 
had  devoted  himself.  This  Mr.  Bell — also  an 
Englishman  — after  leading  a hunter’s  life  on 
the  banks  of  the  Blue  Nile,  had  in  the  course 
of  his  adventures  strayed  into  the  wilds  of  Abys- 
sinia, where,  in  1854,  he  became  acquainted 
with  King  Theodore.  The  king  must  have  had 
a remarkable  power  of  inspiring  enthusiasm  in 
the  minds  of  other  men.  It  would  be  difficult 
otherwise  to  account  for  the  devotion  of  this  ill- 
fated  Englishman.  At  night,  we  are  told,  he 
lay  down  before  the  door  of  his  royal  master 
like  a dog. 

During  the  period  with  which  we  have  been 
dealing  King  Theodore  was  sober.  The  ex- 
travagances of  his  subsequent  career  we  can 
only  account  for  by  his  excessive  indulgence 
in  the  use  of  some  vile  Abyssinian  liquor  of  an 
unpronounceable  name,  but  the  importation  of 
which,  for  the  benefit  of  the  other  potentates 
of  Christendom,  we  certainly  can  not  recom- 
mend. The  period  of  sobriety,  according  to 
onr  theory,  terminated  just  after  his  last  great 
victory  in  1861,  when  he  announced  to  the  as- 
sembled clergy  at  Axum  that  he  had  made  a 
bargain  with  God.  The  terms  of  this  equitable 
arrangement,  as  stated  by  him,  were  that  God 
on  His  part  had  promised  not  to  descend  on 
earth  to  strike  him ; while  Theodore,  not  to  be 
behindhand,  had  promised  not  to  ascend  into 
heaven  to  fight  with  Him.  From  this  time 
madness  seems  to  have  possessed  the  mind  of 
poor  Theodore.  Those  who  assert  that  the  let- 
ter to  Queen  Victoria,  written  shortly  after  this, 
contained  a proposal  of  marriage,  the  king’s 
wife  having  recently  died,  will  probably  attrib- 
ute this  madness  to  the  pangs  of  disappointed 
love.  Disappointed  pride  certainly  did  have 
much  to  do  with  the  closing  period  of  the  king’s 
reign. 

For  Theodore  was  not  satisfied  with  the  con- 
quest of  Abyssinia.  He  sought  an  alliance 
with  the  British  nation,  possibly  as  a means  of 
carrying  out  his  schemes  for  the  conquest  of 
the  Moslems  in  the  East.  His  letter  to  the 
Queen — whatever  it  contained — was  not  an- 
swered. Captain  Cameron,  who  had  succeeded 
Mr.  Plowden  as  British  consul  at  Massowah, 
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MuseowAk  not  ^flowed  in  cprcf  the  iiftg- 
donr  till  lln*  ufiHimn  uf ' -i S{?/>.  Accompanied 

by  Xteufenam;  Prideaiiy  and  ,Dr.  Hebri  Bhinc, 
w ho  'svere  »tmdied  tx\  his Special  eiwh^j,  L\fifc 
Ka-isam,  in  ihe.  eorlv  pari  v»f  the  rfcar 
visited  tire  king  ar  Debra'  Tube*?,  and,  by  U i\ 
diplomatic  tyxposltdatloosv:  &iflJ  the  prohiise  >>f 
valuable  gifts,  pei-fiuided  Theodore  to  rrlru  - «;( 
the  prisoners.  It  seetafcd  ms  though  jbeit  safett 
wus  Wftjuied.  3%ei>4ritef;  jiowfcver,  tpsUied  that 
die?  pronmed  gif  is,  which  lay  at  Ma^owah,,  j.v.u- 
sisriog  of  tout*  tit  id,  mu<  lone.*,  besides  ?on>e  Eu- 
ropean workmen  for  *vhomh*had  a*ked.  dfoMd 
be  t>sni  up  vo  li i/n,  at  Debra  Tubt/r,  before  Mr. 
Shirti  »«tl  hU  ify&Y&ftiotii «&o\iJ4  go,  This  w^' 
;'.  '$'<$0$: . ftcctayed.  A series  of  uJmrrrute  4L** 
putes  and  r e (•  o i n ; 1 I'm ti u n t fo i I o w r d ; but  the  re- 
sult 1h'nt  on  April  T.'h  very  day  appoint- 
cd  for  thb  English  captiwA  to  depart,*  Mr;  Risk 
\.«wn  Id  in  self,  hod  fbef  other  twend^^s  of  iifo  e«s* 
bn>*y  were  imprisoned  in  die  same  manner.  Pr> 
Date  vvfii  ft  t a! i , and  fmereeijed Tor  kbero. 

in  vain.  Mr,  tWl  aloue,  hfeiag  a foVorlto.  svas 
permitted  to  leave  -jind  h>  go do  Eaiupc  with 
le.tte^  fruia  Theodore  - to  Queen  Victoria  and 


b^Mirn^  r»n  $bteet 
of  *n*fdeiotiv  Hi? 
correspond  y*n* 

iiziAyty  iiwX  some  r-f- 
r fonsive  remark#  be- 
Sag  fdritfdy  the  ebnsiil 
wo*  a n d , to- 

gethw  with  ill  l oth- 
er EurOpeaf^  upon 
Ychum  Hit*  king  could 
VlftV'  bis  bauds,  **W 
cas* into  prison.  Mr* 
Slcjrn^  tjie  mission- 
fttyvitt  addition  to  in- 
cutearaticm,  &Uo 

flogged.  I n hi*  eor- 
r\v^p*Tiidenr^  King 
Theo-lorefound  him- 
*clf  uidutkuwd  nsthe 
i%  mhlheastof  Ahys- 
«hnii,M  oml  fi  ei|ubntr 
k*  tiiJuded  to  in 
powplimentmy 
phrases, 

In  August, 

Mr.  iionruml  Rat^ 
mm7  an  Ar,d>  Citrisr 
iiu  n of  Engl  i sh  ed  u - 
Cdiiim.  and  ftsd’-ianl*' 
to.UolDbo!  \f e 
CIV  the  British  I*o- 
hiu/i!  ?teidenl:  a; 
Aden,  wtis  mstru r.t- 
ed  hjr  1M  ^lAjt^Ty^ 
(Xircrmnent  id  go  to 
Abvsiini.i,  and  r*»  Je- 
in-ind  the  ictease  of 
tier  subject*.  Mg 
lias r detained  u/» 
v^ri^ui'  pretexts  at 
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children being in  ALv he 
*****  to ‘return,  and  did  hu. 
rtiufi  t h*  matter  rested  unuTftetohvd  4, 
h •.<>«  lint  British  Foreign  Se eretaty.  tkmiiftded 
: release  of  the  prisoner#,  to  Which  demand 

£j*?g  Thetklwr^  ifeenw  to  have  pdd  no  ftit&n- 
*»x  J»  April,  Tj£0.7,  the  demand  'sy**;  ycpeat- 
*£»  «?y#fc  n distinct  iniiraatiou  that  If  r»>»h>plf 
Atdtf  \m*  delayed  for  three  mchtths  «il  ptfaCrfbf 
; urt  ion*  wyjifyX  he 

JeumvIdJe  the  e»pt»vcs  — WhitSfe  And 

were'  nlvO  mipmone.d  — wen?  'indued 
hiinjiV  dr  with  Ax  the  dcapriee^  «if ; 

• d\  < a g Theodore  prontfdod*  ■ Jfrbip  6rmddr  they 
be.iyi  transferred  Tn  » more  inaetf^rilde pu- 
} Mxmx  in.  the  fritted  vf  Mugdalu,  Xfe 

’ , #ayi  Mr,  Bjumte,  la;  situated  do  a IngT 
eun  otj  south  siife  of  the  Hivef  Hasidic, 

I thrins  the  ;imen$4ry  bet  ween  t he  GitltoV, 
; jo^rit^ry  and  AtV?x»fiii^  the  entrtfii ee  jo  th  ' 

tlm  rtroifg; 

i ■p'ripikim  fort ress?j&  of  Airdja  Gahit  mid  Ambit. 

| Vonheiu  On  the  the  dCHC^ut  from  it  i* 
H a rugged  and  precipitous  ridge,  and  on 
east  into  a deep  and  narrow  ikiile.  The 
: Vmir Ariki  approm  h to  if  if:  from  the  south  through 
!:;;hb:.dfi files  and  passes  of  Kollo  Mountain,  whose 
-eiing  glaciers  t!a#h  in  the  bright  sunlight 
y#fp  h w 11  the  snbhitiie  becuty  rttf  Alpjn e st<euerr. 
?$l  ha  bet gh*  of  the  fortress  above  the  valley  of 
■■.■•■  I$«*hilo  is  about  :.V>00  feet,  and  it  is  pro 
h/‘the  perpendicular  roe  and  chasms 
; aoWound  it  on  all  sides,  esj^ejallj  ovr  the 
: and  \VAst,  where  the  natural  and  amHeiaL 
iircndmt*  of  feet  into  Uuv 
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on  King  Theodore,  the  British  Government  de- 
termined to  send  an  army.  Parliament  met  on 
the  I Oth  of  November,  1867.  The  Queen  an- 
nounced that  she  had  directed  an  expedition  to 
be  sent  for  the  rescue  of  her  subjects,  and  for 


that  purpose  alone/'  In  some  quarters  there 
was  great  opposition  to  the  undertaking,  but 
the  House  promptly  voted  supplies — the  conse- 
quence of  which  vote  is  a tax  of  twopence  on 
the  pound,  to  be  levied  on  the  incomes  of  Brit- 
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ish  subjects.  Those  who  anticipated  from  ibis 
expedition  a new  accession  to  that  empire  upon 
which  the  sun  never  sew  indulged  in  many  vague 
and  dreamy  speculations,  one  of  which  was,  that 
probably  the  course  of  the  Nile  might  be  turned 
into  another  channel  so  ns  to  empty  into  the 
Red  Sea,  and  leave  the  French  Emperor's  Suez 
Canal  nowhere.  What  will  come  of  the  expe- 
dition viewed  in  this  light  remains  yet  to  be 
seen.  Its  proposed  design  involved  simply  the 
rescue  of  Consul  Cameron  and  his  fellow-pris- 
oners. 

General  Sir  Robert  Napier,  Oommander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Expedition,  arrived  in  Abyssinia 
on  the  second  day  of  1808.  A reconnoitring 
party  titider  Colonel  Merewether  had  preceded 
himr  occupying  three  months  in  explorations  of 
the  country.  But  this  reconnaissance,  so  far  as 
the  removal  of  difficulties  foas  concerned,  was 
nothiug  when  compared  to  operations  which  had 
for  a long  time  been  going  on  in  Theodore’s 
kingdom. 

Even  as  late  as  18G3  King  Theodore's  army 
had  numbered  150,000  men.  When  General  Na- 
pier came  it  lmd  dwindled  down  to  a handful, 
and  it  was  doubted  whether  5000  men  could  be 
mustered  uuder  the  old  banner.  By  Theodore's 
own  fault  his  kingdom  had  become  a shadow. 
His  whole  character  had  changed,  and  he  “was 
a scourge  to  the  land  which  he  had  once  be- 
lieved it  his  mission  to  redeem.  He  instilled 
into  his  soldiers  the  love  of  rapine  and  plunder. 
Whole  provinces  were  desolated  at  his  whim. 
The  confidence  of  the  people  was  lost,  nml  the 
stand  an!  of  rebellion  was  again  raised,  at  first 
in  Shoa  and  the  Gallaa  country,  then  in  TigreT 


until  from  the  outskirts  of  the  empire  menacing 
hosts  advanced  upon  the  centre  froth  every  di- 
rection. Numeroos  were  the  defections  in  the 
king’s  own  army;  and  to  these  were  added  the 
ravages  of  the  small-pox,  cholera,  and  famine. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  sufferings  of  the 
European  captives,  they  were  insignificant  ns 
compared  with  the  horrible  tortures  inflicted 
by  Theodore  upon  such  of  his  enemies  ns 
came  into  his  hands.  As  the  situation  of  the 
king  became  more,  desperate  he  became  more 
suspicious,  and  by  his  galling  tyranny  alien- 
ated from  him  his  most  trusty  friends.  The 
most  frightful  stories  are  related  of  this  mon- 
sters cruelties — of  women  whipped  to  death, 
of  chief**  chopped  in  pieces,  of  whole  com- 
munities driven  into  their  dwellings  and  there 
burned  to  death.  By  the  steady  pressure  of 
the  insurrectionists  the  king  was  finally  hemmed 
in  within  the  limits  of  u narrow  region  around 
Debra  Tabor.  lie  was  even  cut  off  from  Mag- 
da la,  only  sixty  miles  distant  ; and  probably  to 
this  circumstance  alone  did  the  captives  owe 
their  escape  from  the  murderous  rage  of  this 
despot. 

This  was  the  situation  when  the  British  Ex- 
pedition landed  at  Zulla,  south  of  Massownb, 
on  Annesley  Bay.  It  was  not  until  the  29th  of 
January'  that  General  Napier  reached  Sennfe, 
having  in  his  command  12,000  men,  of  whom 
a considerable  portion  were  drawn  from  India. 
The  entire  distance  from  Zulla  to  Magdala  is 
upward  of  400  miles.  The  British  journals 
compare  this  march  of  General  Napier  to  that 
of  General  Sherman  from  Atlanta  to  the  sea. 
“ We  are  nil  upt,”  says  the  Spectator,  to  think 
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Sherman’s  march  into  space  a rather  wonderful 
thing.  Plant  three  Alleghanies  straight  across 
his  path ; destroy  all  roads ; dry  up  most  springs ; 
change  his  compact  army  of  educated  soldiers 
into  a collection  of  men  of  three  colors,  five 
creeds,  and  four  languages;  strip  the  country 
till  every  loaf  has  to  be  carried  from  his  base ; 
falsify  all  his  maps,  and  make  his  cavalry  use- 
less as  pioneers,  and  Sherman  will  have  the 
work  to  do  which  Sir  Robert  Napier  has  so 
far  successfully  accomplished.”  But  then,  it 
mast  be  remembered  that  Sherman's  march 
was  through  the  enemy’s  country  in  its  entire 
route,  while  that  of  Sir  Robert  Napier,  until 
he  came  to  the  fortress  of  Magdala,  was  not 
only  through  a region  occupied  by  the  enemies 
of  Theodore,  but  was  entirely  dependent  for  its 
success  upon  that  fact.  The  same  expedition, 
undertaken  with  ten  times  the  force,  would  in 
1860  have  terminated  in  disaster.  Kasso,  the 
King  of  Tigre,  was  especially  the  friend  of  the 
invaders.  The  illustration  which  we  give  of 
the  embassy  sent  by  this  king  to  General  Napier 
tells  its  own  story,  and  is  a faithful  representa- 
tion of  the  elaborate  processions  which  the 
Abyssinians  can  get  up  on  occasion. 

It  was  a picturesque  campaign — this  of  Gen- 
eral Napier  in  Abyssinia  — “in  which,”  said 
the  Spectator , “a  ‘passage  of  the  Alps*  is  a 
daily  incident;  in  which  the  organization  of  the 
army,  though  not  its  courage,  has  been  tested 
to  the  utmost ; in  which  they  are  employing  and 
harmonizing  the  military  systems  of  two  em- 
pires and  two  ages,  of  the  East  and  the  West, 
of  Count  von  Moltke  and  of  Pyrrhus,  laying 
down  railways  with  the  help  of  camels,  carrying 
the  newest  devices  in  scientific  gunnery  upon 
elephants,  using  theodolites  to  clear  the  way  for 
bearded  old  Mussulman  sabreurs,  and  compel- 
ling a lofty  African  desert  to  yield  water  by  an 
American  device  not  yet  a twelvemonth  old. 
Three  regiments,  two  white,  one  dusky,  with 
miles  of  artillery,  baggage  wagons,  mules,  and 
followers  crawling  after  them,  have  passed 
mountains  as  high  as  Mount  Cenis,  to  halt  at 
a point  7500  feet  above  the  sea,  three  hundred 
miles  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  with  mountains 
before,  behind,  and  around,  mountains  all  con- 
ical, looking  as  if  they  belonged  to  another 
world.” 

It  was  a race  between  Napier  and  Theodore, 
to  see  which  should  first  reach  Magdala,  and 
the  Abyssinian  king  came  out  ahead,  notwith- 
standing the  obstacles  in  his  way  which  pre- 
vented him  from  marching  more  than  two  or 
three  miles  a day.  On  the  10th  of  April  he 
encountered  the  British  army,  and,  although  his 
fortress  was  deemed  by  General  Napier  to  be 
almost  impregnable,  he  was  almost  deserted  by 
his  troops,  and  the  advancing  enemy  gained  an 
easy  victory.  Driven  within  his  strong-hold, 
King  Theodore,  it  is  said,  finding  resistance 
hopeless,  committed  suicide,  leaving  the  ancient 
prophecy,  in  which  he  had  trusted,  to  be  ful- 
filled by  some  more  fortunate  successor.  Poor 
Theodore ! 


IN  THE  MAGUERRIWOCK. 

MR.  FURBUSH  was  waited  upon  one  morn- 
ing by  a client,  and  requested  to  take 
charge  of  a case  that  was  rather  out  of  his  usu- 
al beat,  as  he  said.  And  though  its  being  a 
good  instance  of  mysterious  disappearance,  with 
almost  nothing  to  start  from,  gave  it  an  im- 
mediate interest  to  his  inquisitive  mind,  yet 
the  investigation,  being  located  upon  an  almost 
uncivilized  region  of  the  frontier  forest,  made 
it  a much  less  agreeable  study  than  was  the 
same  line  of  cases  when  they  could  be  worked 
up  in  the  pleasant  purlieus  of  the  city,  and  in- 
volved no  greater  hardships  than  attendance  at 
the  opera-houses  and  in  the  drawing-rooms  of 
fashionable  ladies. 

“But,”  said  the  client,  “I  think  it  will  re- 
ally be  worth  your  while.  The  fee  will  be 
such — ” 

“Yes,  yes,”  said  Mr.  Furbush,  “but  I am 
not  so  young  as  I was.  I have  a liking  for  my 
easy-chair.  Perhaps  my  scent  is  not  so  keen 
as  once — ” 

“On  the  contrary,  habit  has  made  it  per- 
fect.” 

“No  dog  for  the  chase  like  an  old  one? 
Well,  let  me  have  the  data,”  said  Mr.  Furbush, 
rather  pleased  than  otherwise — for  the  truth 
was  he  had  been  getting  a little  rusty — taking 
an  enormous  pinch  of  snuff,  and  then  filliping 
his  fingers  till  he  seemed  to  be  throwing  dust 
in  the  eyes  of  the  universe. 

“ Listen  then,”  said  his  interlocutor.  “Ten 
years  ago  a pack-peddler  went  through  the  town 
of  Bolton  by — the  last  large  town  in  that  part 
of  the  State,  and  the  last  town  at  all  before  you 
reach  the  Maguerriwock  district — he  stopped 
at  the  watchmaker’s  there,  and  exhibited  the 
contents  of  his  pack,  a small  pack,  but  full  of 
valuables.  There  w’ere  watches  and  bracelets 
and  gold  chains  in  it ; brooches  set  with  pearls ; 
there  were  carbuncles  and  amethysts  and  many 
marketable  stones  variously  set — it  was  decid- 
edly a precious  pack  on  the  whole  ; and  though 
the  watchmaker  lightened  it  of  sundry  articles, 
he  made  it  heavy  again  with  the  gold  which  he 
paid  for  them ; the  peddler  preferring  gold,  as 
he  was  going  upon  the  frontier  and  into  Cana- 
da, where  our  own  bank-bills  were  at  a dis- 
count. 

“ 4 But  do  you  go  afoot  ?’  asked  the  watch- 
maker. 

“ 4 Unless  some  team  gives  me  a lift,’  replied 
the  peddler. 

“ ‘Dangerous  business/  the  watchmaker  said, 
‘ in  such  a neighborhood  as  the  Maguerriwock. 
I wouldn’t  be  seen  there  alone  after  dark  though 
I had  left  all  my  watches  here  in  the  shop  be- 
hind me.  And  you  to  walk  into  the  lion’s  mouth 
with  all  your  wealth  upon  you  ?’ 

“ 4 Who  would  suspect  me  of  wealth  ?*  asked 
the  peddler.  ‘ Do  you  see  the  patches  on  my 
boots  ? am  I not  out  at  elbow  ? do  I wear  fine 
linen?  am  I not  on  foot  stubbing  along  too  poor 
to  take  a stage  ? does  my  pack  look  like  any 
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thing  more  than  a farm -laborer’s  knapsack?’ 
And  he  laughed,  and  asked  which  road  led  to 
the  Third  Plantation,  and  which  to  the  Maguer- 
riwock,  and  went  out  in  the  direction  of  the 
Third  Plantation.  There  were  one  or  two 
loungers  in  the  store  ; I don’t  know  their  names 
— I suppose  they  could  easily  be  ascertained. 
It  has  been  found  that  the  peddler,  after  he  had 
gone  a couple  of  miles  in  the  direction  of  the 
Third  Plantation,  that  is,  on  a northwest  radi- 
us, struck  across  the  fields  and  made  for  the 
road  that  runs  in  the  direction  of  a northeast 
radius  from  Boltonby  centre,  and  that  led  into 
the  Maguerriwock — on  one  side  of  him,  the 
black  and  white  brook  tumbling  down  with  its 
foam  ; on  the  other,  old  Maguerriwock  Mount- 
ain rising  dark  with  its  firs.  Whether  he  lost 
his  way  and  wandered  round  there  till  he  starved 
or  died,  whether  the  bears  and  wolves  abound- 
ing there  made  an  end  of  him,  whether  he  was 
waylaid  and  murdered,  it  is  impossible  to  say ; 
all  we  know  is,  that  he  never  reached  the 
settlement  beyond,  or  if  he  did,  there  is  no 
trace  of  his  having  done  so.  Now  before  the 
peddler  went  on  his  fatal  journey,  he  having  a 
few  surplus  funds,  invested  them  in  a Bolivian 
Silver-mining  Company’s  stock,  the  sound  of 
whose  name  happened  to  take  his  fancy,  wise- 
ly as  it  eventuated.  This  Company  made  divi- 
dend after  dividend — first  of  fifty,  then  of  a hun- 
dred, then  of  five  hundred  per  cent. ; the  stock 
has  risen  to  an  almost  inestimable  value,  and 
the  fortune  of  a prince  lies  ready  for  the  ped- 
dler’s hand,  or  for  the  hand  of  the  next  of  kin. 
It  is  of  the  first  importance  to  this  next  of  kin  to 
discover  the  peddler ; if  he  is  not  forthcoming, 
it  becomes  of  the  second  importance  to  estab- 
lish the  fact  of  his  decease.  And  I,  Mr.  Fur- 
bush,”  said  the  client,  drawing  back  the  better 
to  observe  the  effect  of  his  announcement, 44  am 
the  next  of  kin!” 

“Yes,”  said  Mr.  Furbush,  calmly,  after  he 
had  sent  up  a ring  of  smoke  to  the  ceiling,  and 
watched  it  dissipate  there.  “Yes;  I’ve  known 
about  that  million’s  rusting  for  an  owner  this 
long  time,  and  wondered  you  never  came  to  me 
about  it.  I don’t  know  but  what  I’ll  undertake 
it.  Tell  you  to-morrow.  Call  again,  same 
hour.”  After  which  the  two  heads  were  put 
together  a moment  as  to  terms  and  expenses, 
and  the  client  went  out;  and  Mr.  Furbush 
snapped  his  fingers  to  a pleasant  tune  for  a 
little  while,  having  made  his  bargain  all  on  one 
side.  But  this  exultation  was  succeeded  by 
a corresponding  depression,  for  Mr.  Furbush 
never  found  any  pleasure  in  overreaching  a 
simpleton ; he  liked  to  measure  wits  with 
some  one  whose  blade  was  as  long  and  as  keen 
as  his  own ; the  case,  too,  was  as  simply  put 
together  as  black  and  white;  he  saw  it  now 
straight  before  him ; and  although  I believe  in 
the  end  he  exacted  the  fulfillment  of  his  client’s 
promises,  yet  the  whole  round  sum  which  he 
thus  obtained,  and  which  enabled  him  to  with- 
draw presently  from  business,  had  he  chosen  so 
to  do,  gave  him  far  less  pleasure  than  the  piti- 


ful salary  of  a detective  policeman  used  to  do 
when  he  drew  it  quarterly. 

A gay  party  of  gentlemen  was  just  forming 
for  a hunting  excursion  down  in  this  very  Ma- 
guerriwock district  and  no  other;  and  to  this 
Mr.  Furbush,  happening  to  know  about  it,  had 
no  difficulty  in  attaching  himself.  Most  of  the 
gentlemen  treated  Mr.  Furbush  with  distin- 
guished urbanity,  whether  they  had  ever  had  oc- 
casion to  deal  with  him  in  the  past,  or  feared 
they  might  have  in  the  future ; and  while  he 
never  lost  an  eye  to  business,  he  contrived  to 
enjoy  himself  until  they  reached  Boltonby,  the 
large  town  of  which  mention  has  been  made,  in 
as  good  wildwood  fashion  as  did  ever  any  one 
who  wore  the  belted  green. 

In  Boltonby  Mr.  Furbush ’s  watch  must  needs 
get  itself  out  of  order  just  as  the  party  was  go- 
ing into  the  deep  woods.  Of  course  he  sought 
the  watchmaker’s  without  delay,  in  order  to  re- 
pair the  mishap. 

44  Take  a seat,  if  you  please,”  said  the  arti- 
san. “Ill  not  detain  you  a half  hour,  Sir. 
Nothing  but  some  snuff  in  the  works,”  and  he 
applied  all  his  dexterity.  44  Haven’t  seen  a re- 
peater here  before,  Sir,”  said  he,  presently, 
“since  I looked  into  the  pack  of  the  peddler 
that  was  killed  in  the  Maguerriwock.” 

44  Killed  !”  exclaimed  Mr.  Furbush., 

44  Well,  there’s  some  suppose  he  got  bewil- 
dered, and  wandered  round  till  he  grew  ex- 
hausted ; and  there  even  have  been  discovering 
parties  out  after  his  pack.  But  it’s  all  one  now. 
The  thing  that’s  certain  is  that  the  last  time  jie 
was  seen  it  was  in  this  shop,”  said  he,  sensa- 
tionally. 

44  Indeed  ? They  never  suspected  you  of  a 
hand  in  his  disappearance,  then?”  asked  Mr. 
Furbush,  mischievously  stealing  the  sensation. 

44  Hardly,  Sir,”  said  the  worthy  watchmaker. 
“Not  any  one  in  Boltonby,  Sir.” 

44  But  are  you  certain  he  was  seen  here 
then  ?” 

44  In  my  shop  ? I should  think  so.  Let  me 
see  who  saw  him,”  said  the  watchmaker,  reflect- 
ively. “The  parson — there  he  sits  now;  Dr. 
Stedman,  dead  long  ago,  poor  man ; old  Ledge- 
field,  from  over  the  mountain — ” 

44  Maguerriwock  ?” 

44  The  same.  And  one  or  two  of  the  farmers 
that  never  sent,  nor  never  received,  a letter  in 
the  whole  course  of  their  lives,  but  who  came 
regularly  every  Saturday,  from  far  and  near,  to 
see  if  there  were  any  for  them,  whether  or  no. 
I had  the  post-office  here  then.  That  was  the 
w*ay  they  kept  up  with  the  world.  Let  me  see — 
the  Cravens,  father  and  son ; and  Billy  Moore — 
he’s  a cripple — ” 

44  You  never  laid  the  deed  to  old  Ledgefield  ?” 

44  Bless  you,  no,”  said  the  watchmaker,  as  he 
blew  between  the  wheels  of  the  watch  blasts  fit 
to  carry  the  vans  of  a bolting-mill.  44  Couldn’t 
have  killed  a fly.” 

44  Was  the  peddler  such  a small  man  that  you 
compare  him  to  so  small  an  object  ?” 

44 Small?  He?  As  much  limestone  in  his 
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bones  as  ever  walked  across  the  State  of  Maine. 
Six  feet  two  in  his  stockings.” 

“ One  man  alone  couldn’t  have  matched  him, 
then,  I take  it  ?”  said  Mr.  Furbush. 

“Not  unless  he  pinned  him  from  behind. 
No,  nor  then  either.” 

“ It  is,  to  my  apprehension,  the  most  proba- 
ble conjecture  that  be  is  lying  at  the  foot  of  the 
Maguerriwock  rocks,  and  his  knapsack  beside 
him,”  said  the  parson,  joining  in,  and  warmed 
with  the  old  gossip  of  the  place. 

“ Yes,  many’s  thought  so.  I remember  the 
first  exploring  party  after  him.  I went  with 
them.  We  thought  if  the  wolves  had  got  him 
we  should  find  parts  of  his  clothes ; and  I was 
sure  I should  know  an  odd  button  I had  seen  in 
his  woolen  shirt.  It  was  a wooden  button, 
carved  to  represent  a little  Chinese  god,  with  a 
head  slung  in  his  belt.  He  said  he’d  carved  it 
himself,  going  along  from  place  to  place ; and 
’twas  ugly  enough  for  you  to  believe  him,  the 
button  was.  Dr.  Stedman  and  a parcel  of  us 
went ; made  a regular  spree  of  it.  The  Cravens 
got  it  up,  and  we  slept  at  their  farm  in  the  set- 
tlement beyond,  and  drank  such  cider  there  as 
only  the  apples  of  Eden  ever  could  have  made 
before.” 

“ Not  very  good  cider,  then,  if  you  remember 
the  character  of  the  apples  in  that  locality,”  said 
Mr.  Furbush,  with  a wink  at  the  parson.  “ Good 
farm?” 

“ Well,  no,  not  particularly  so — at  that  time, 
that  is.  Shiftless  fellows,  they  used  to  be ; fond 
of  hunting  and  drinking;  perked  up  since  then, 
been  more  industrious,  as  Walmar  finished  sow- 
ing his  wild  oats ; got  the  fences  up  every  where, 
land  improved,  barns  built;  wonderful  stock, 
too,  now ; best  breed  of  horses  in  all  the  Ma- 
guerriwock ; fine  cattle,  Alderneys  and  Jerseys ; 
some  merinos — ” 

“ Rather  unusual  for  this  region,  isn’t  it  ?” 

“ Rather.  I’ve  a few  myself.  I bought  them 
of  them,  though.  The  parson  bought  some  me- 
rinos. When  we  saw  the  fellows  turning  a 
short  corner  we  just  encouraged  them  that  way. 
"rUn 't  good  for  a community  to  have  idlers  on 
its  outskirts,  you  know,  Sir.  We  feel  a little 
as  if  it  was  our  work.  Better  ride  out  and  see 
it,  Sir,  before  you  leave  these  parts ; only  twenty 
miles  across  the  woods— -crack  farm!” 

“You  would  find  it  most  interesting,”  said 
the  parson. 

“Thank  you,”  answered  Mr.  Furbush;  “I 
don’t  doubt  it.” 

“ There’s  your  watch,  all  right.  No,  indeed, 
Sir,  not  a penny ! Trifling  service — stranger, 
tool”  And  Mr.  Furbush  retired,  having  de- 
cidedly the  best  of  this  bargain,  as  of  nearly  all 
others  in  which  he  had  a hand. 

Mr.  Furbush  lost  no  time  in  excusing  himself 
from  his  party,  in  seeking  the  society  of  the 
sheriff,  in  hiring  a team,  in  driving  across  the 
woods,  and  arriving  at  nightfall  on  the  crack 
farm  of  the  Cravens,  which  he  had  been  so 
warmly  advised  to  visit. 

On  the  way  he  confided  in  the  sheriff  so 


much  as  he  thought  best,  made  that  astonished 
and  slightly  unwilling  individual  his  confeder- 
ate, and  though  they  had  no  precisely  prepared 
plan  of  action,  they  had  yet  that  concert  of  at- 
tention and  suggestion  which  might  prove  in- 
valuable. The  leafy  shadows  fell  around  them 
as  they  rode  and  plotted ; the  soft  wind  blew  in 
their  faces,  full  of  delicious  flowery  smells  and 
the  sun-kisses  of  resinous  branches ; the  fallen 
boughs  crackled  pleasantly  under  their  wheels 
in  the  soft  forest  road.  It  seemed  impossible 
that  any  such  sweet,  wild  region  could  be  the 
seat  of  dark  and  evil  deeds.  It  would  have 
seemed  so,  rather,  to  any  one  else  than  the 
sheriff,  whose  daily  business  dealt  with  the  do- 
ers of  such  deeds  till  there  was  nothing  strange 
about  them,  or  than  Mr.  Furbush,  whose  calcu- 
lations, having  finally  determined  toward  one 
direction,  not  all  the  leafy  shadows  or  flowery 
smells  of  creation  could  turn  aside. 

It  was  just  as  the  red  sunset  changed  to  pur- 
ple over  all  the  clear  country  that  they  came 
out  from  the  obscurity  of  the  wood  upon  the 
long  rich  slopes  of  the  Craven  farm.  In  the 
distance  other  clearings  were  to  be  seen,  but 
yet  hardly  deserving  the  name,  since,  so  far  as 
they  could  be  discerned  in  the  light  of  approach- 
ing evening,  they  seemed  to  be  mere  acres  of 
tangle  and  brushwood,  while  the  Craven  fields 
were  velvet  with  turf  or  billowy  with  grain, 
the  fences  were  of  mortared  stone,  the  great 
open-doored  barns  were  overflowing,  mild-eyed 
cattle  were  standing  contentedly  about  the  fields 
which  darkened  so  gently,  and  on  the  grass  be- 
fore the  door  a man- was  breaking  a superb 
stallion  that  appeared  to  have  all  the  fire  of  the 
mustang  with  all  the  grace  of  the  Arab  in  his 
composition. 

“It  takes  money  to  have  such  things  as  that 
horse,”  said  Mr.  Furbush.  “You  may  ‘perk 
up’  and  be  as  industrious  as  you  please,  but  ten 
years  are  not  enough  to  change  the  generations 
of  a common  cart-horse  into  such  a creature  as 
that.  It  takes  money — watches,  brooches  set 
with  pearls,  carbuncles,  amethysts,  and  gold 
coins  that  are  preferred  to  our  own  bank-bills 
for  currency  on  the  Canadian  frontier.” 

The  sheriff  laughed  as  Mr.  Furbush  spoke, 
and  then  hailed  the  horse-tamer ; but  not  before 
Mr.  Furbush  had  noted  the  singular  contrast 
evident  between  the  stone  fences  laid  in  plaster, 
the  bountiful  bams,  and  the  low,  rude  house, 
with  its  hanging  eaves,  narrow  windows,  and  en- 
tirely barbarous  appearance,  and  had  rummaged 
round  among  his  reasons  to  find  one  that  an- 
swered the  question  why  *o  miserable  a hovel 
was  patched  and  painted  and  retained  by  men 
who  evidently  liked  the  display  of  a crack  farm. 

“Hallo,  Walmar,”  cried  the  sheriff.  “Got 
a night’s  lodging  to  spare  ?” 

“Don’t  know,”  was  the  hospitable  answer. 
“I’ll  ask  the  old  man.  Who’s  that  with  you  ?” 

“ Gentleman  going  across  the  clearing.  Afraid 
of  night  air.  Guess  I’ll  get  down  and  stretch 
my  legs,  any  way.  Mr.  Furbush,  Mr.  Walmar 
Craven.” 
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Mr.  Furbush  took  off  his  hat,  bat  coaghed 
tenderly,  and  pulled  up  the  handkerchief  around 
his  throat — carefully  looked  over  his  new  ac- 
quaintance the  while,  and  decided  that  he  prob- 
ably looked  better  to-day  than  he  did  ten  years 
ago,  was  no  stronger  to-day  than  he  was  ten  years 
ago,  and  was  an  ill-looking  whelp,  with  his  un- 
derhung jaw,  ten  years  ago  or  to-day.  Mean- 
while Mr.  Craven  himself  had  come  out  to  in- 
spect the  arrival.  “Come  in!  come  in!”  he 
cried,  with  a certain  rough  heartiness,  under 
whose  lion’s  skin  Mr.  Furbush  thought  he  could 
detect  the  fox’s  ears.  “Lodging?  Of  course 
we  have,”  he  said.  “ Always  a bed  for  you, 
Sheriff ; and  any  friend  of  yours  welcome  here. 
Never  turned  a man  from  my  door  siuce  I had 
one.  Come  in,  come  in !” 

Mr.  Furbush  was  not  a coward ; but  his  cour- 
age  needed  one  or  two  little  invitations  to  assert 
its  existence  as  he  bent  his  head  beneath  the 
low  lintel  of  that  man’s  dwelling;  for,  as  he 
said  to  himself,  he  had  never  seen  a more  evil 
countenance  belie  more  good  profession  in  all 
his  life  before.  It  was  not  the  burly,  brutal  face 
of  the  prize-fighter  or  the  lounging  plug-ugly, 
which  he  already  knew  so  well ; it  had  a hid- 
eousness whose  die  must  have  been  broken  in 
the  stamping,  and  eyes  that  crossed  at  a sick- 
ening angle  of  strabismus  gave  all  the  original 
face  an  added  sinister  effect,  that  made  the  one 
who  had  seen  it  a single  time  turn  and  look 
again,  that  he  might  he  sure  it  was  an  actual 
thing  which  he  had  seen,  and  no  vision  of  an 
impossibility. 

The  house,  which  the  three  now  entered,  pre- 
sented even  a poorer  appearance  internally  than 
it  did  without,  for  trees  tossing  their  boughs 
overhead,  and  wild  rose-bushes  growing  under 
the  windows,  decorated  it  in  some  degree  out- 
side, while  inside  it  was  bare.  Carpets  on  the 
floors,  prints  upon  the  walls,  soft  - cushioned 
and  luxurious  seats,  these  are  the  caprices  of 
womankind,  and  they  were  absent  here.  The 
Cravens  had  silver  spoons  for  their  supper-table, 
they  wore  gold  watches  and  bright -jeweled 
breast-pins,  they  liked  to  dazzle  beholders  at 
the  county  fairs,  and  to  take  the  prizes  on  their 
cattle  there;  but  they  chose  for  their  chairs 
those  that  they  could  tilt  back  upon,  for  a table, 
one  that  they  could  rest  their  heels  upon,  a floor 
that  was  not  too  good  to  ornament  with  elabo- 
rate designs  in  tobacco  juice;  so  plain  pine 
boards,  furniture  of  deal,  and  walls  once  white- 
washed and  now  arabesqued  with  smoke  stains, 
the  marks  of  popping  beer  bottles,  and  the  dust 
of  years,  made  up  the  cheer  of  the  reception- 
room.  One  woman  sat  in  the  chimney-corner 
of  this  room,  her  hair  combed  straight  away 
from  her  thin  face  and  knotted  up  with  a great 
silver  comb,  a dirt-colored  gown  apparently 
thrown  upon  her  person,  and  a shawl  pinned 
at  her  throat.  She  was  a wretched-looking  be- 
ing, and  she  neither  glanced  up  nor  spoke  when 
the  three  entered,  but  went  on  poking  the  fire 
with  the  walking-stick  in  her  hands.  “My 
wife,”  said  Mr.  Craven,  with  a hideous  leer. 


“You  mustn’t  mind  her,  gentlemen  — she’s 
weak,”  and  he  tapped  his  own  head  to  signify 
the  particular  direction  in  which  hiB  wife’s  weak- 
ness lay.  “ Lost  her  mind,”  he  said,  briefly. 

“Indeed!”  exclaimed  Mr.  Furbush  ; “that 
is  very  sad.  A recent  thing  ?” 

“Oh  no,  no,”  said  the  other,  carelessly. 
“ Some  years  since,  when  this  child  was  born” 
— as  .the  door  opened,  and  a child  shambled 
into  the  apartment — an  undersized  changling 
of  a thing,  with  long,  tow -colored  elf-locks 
hanging  found  a face  as  white  as  leprosy.  She 
sidled  forward  and  stood  looking  into  Mr.  Fur- 
bush’s  eyes. 

“ I’m  a fool,”  said  she. 

“ Dear  me,  dear  me !”  exclaimed  the  sheriff, 
who  felt  more  familiar  with  knaves  than  fools. 
“I  never  knew  you  had  such  a child,  Craven! 
How  old  is  she  ?” 

“ Old  as  her  tongue,  and  a little  older  than 
her  teeth ; ain’t  you,  Semantha  ?” 

“ No,”  answered  Semantha,  stoutly.  “ I’m 
ten  year  old  next  April-Fool  Day.  Wal  said 
so!”  And  with  that  she  shuffled  hurriedly 
round  inside  her  mother's  chair,  as  if  afraid  of 
a hand  that  might  come  after  her,  and  com- 
menced talking  to  herself  in  an  unintelligible 
rattle  that  seemed  to  be  her  natural  language. 

“ That’s  the  way  with  them,”  said  Mr.  Cra- 
ven, “ from  morning  till  night.  The  old  wo- 
man, she  seldom  speaks  at  all ; Semantha,  she 
gabbles  all  the  time.  They’re  no  good  to  them- 
selves nor  any  body  else.  But  there,”  said  the 
benevolent  being,  with  one  of  his  most  effective 
grimaces,  ns  he  opened  a high  cupboard-door, 
“ you  can’t  put  them  out  of  the  way.  We  con- 
trive to  get  along.  Something  to  take,  gentle- 
men? Nothing  clearer  this  side  the  St.John. 
None  of  your  fire  and  smoke,  but  real  mount- 
ain-dew. If  the  sheriff  wasn’t  here  should  say 
I smuggled  it  myself.  Don’t  suppose  he’ll  ob- 
ject to  a drop,  all  the  same  ?” 

Meantime  Mr.  Walmar  Craven,  the  horse- 
tamer,  a man  now  of  some  thirty-odd  years,  had 
entered  and  hung  a kettle  on  the  crane,  had 
produced  some  slices  of  bacon,  and  a frying- 
pan,  into  which  he  broke  several  eggs,  and  had 
set  out  on  the  bare  deal  an  apparently  recent 
purchase  of  table-service,  whose  stout  material, 
brilliantly  flowered  and  butterflied,  seemed  to 
attract  poor  little  Semantha’s  attention  irresist- 
ibly, as  she  crept  forward  and  stealthily  seized 
one  of  the  plates,  which  she  commenced  spin- 
ning like  a top,  and  was  immediately  assisted 
from  the  room  by  one  arm  and  the  toe  of  the 
brotherly  boot  therefor.  Mrs.  Craven  started 
up  at  the  scuffle  and  the  screams,  looked  around 
her  vacantly,  as  if  she  could  not  make  out  the 
disturbance,  smoothed  her  hair,  and  sat  down 
again  with  her  scared  face.  “ Three  men  went 
down  cellar,  ” said  she,  “ and  only  two  came 
up,”  and  would  have  again  commenced  poking 
the  Are  had  not  her  tender  husband  snatched 
the  stick  away  with  a gesture  that  promised 
more  than  it  performed. 

“ Mountain-dew  is  all  veiy  well,  Mr.  Craven,” 
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said  Mr.  Farbush,  “for  any  one  that  has  never 
heard  of  your  cider.  Bat  as  for  me,  there  never 
was  any  Champagne  bottled  in  France,  if  that's 
where  they  bottle  it,  eqaal  to  the  sparkle  of  the 
real  pippin  cider  of  any  new  apple-orchard. M 

“Well,  now,"  said  Mr.  Craven.  “I’m  yonr 
man  for  that.  You’d  never  think,  to  look  at  a 
little  pink  and  white  apple-blossom,  that  it  had 
such  a tingle  in  it,  would  you  ? I’ve  l&pt  my 
barrel  of  cider  every  fall  for  a dozen  years  back. 
Some’s  so  hard  you  have  to  use  washing  soda 
with  it,  and  some’s  the  pure  juice  of  last  Sep- 
tember. Walmar,  give  me  a dip.  My  cellar’s 
full  of  it.  What  shall  I bring  you,  gentlemen  ?” 

“Twonld  take  more  mind  than  I’ve  got  to 
make  up, ’’said  the  sheriff. 

“Suppose,"  said  Mr.  Furbush,  jocosely  and 
in  good-fellowship,  “ suppose,  since  there’s  such 
a stock  below,  we  go  down  and  taste  all  round !" 

Mr.  Craven  was  blowing  at  a coal,  which  just 
then  he  dropped.  He  picked  it  up,  and  said 
nothing  till  his  wick  caught  the  flame — wheth- 
er he  was  considering  the  proposition,  or  wheth- 
er he  had  no  breath  to  spare.  If  he  was  con- 
sidering it,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  he  reason- 
ed that  if  these  men  had  any  design  in  going 
into  his  cellar  they  would  get  in  one  way  or  an- 
other, fair  means  or  foul,  and  there  was  nothing 
like  innocent  unsuspiciousness  to  disarm  sus- 
picion. 

“ Won’t  give  the  gentlemen  such  trouble,  fa- 
ther,’’ said  his  thoughtful  son,  starting  forward 
with  a pitcher  in  either  hand.  44  Sulla rs  ain’t 
such  nice  places  for  visitors." 

“Don’t  speak  of  trouble!"  cried  Mr.  Fur- 
bush.  “ And  as  for  nice  places,  I never  saw  a 
nicer  than  a cider-vault.  Remember  when  I 
was  a boy,"  continued  Mr.  Furbush,  who  was 
making  the  Cravens  feel  very  much  at  home 
with  him,  44  going  round  with  a straw  and  try- 
ing all  the  bung-holes.  No  such  sport  in  life, 
except  it  is  blowing  bubbles  with  a clay  pipe. 
Pity  we  can’t  stay  boys!  Come  along,  Mr. 
Sheriff!  Got  your  pitcher,  Craven?  and  the 
straws  ? Let  me  take  your  light.  Stairs  steep  ?’’ 

There  was  no  resisting  such  cheerful  volu- 
bility. But  with  a curious  expression  of  dog- 
ged sullenness,  as  Mr.  Furbush  thought,  flash- 
ing out  and  smothering  again  on  their  pleasant 
countenances,  the  Cravens  led  the  way  togeth- 
er ; and  as  they  opened  the  door  the  woman  in 
the  chimney-corner  half  rose  from  her  seat  and 
looked  after  them  with  her  frightened  face. 
“ Three  men  went  down  cellar,’’  said  she,  44  and 
only  two  came  up.  Three  men  went  down  cel- 
lar, and  only  two  came  up,"  anjl  she  commenced 
wringing  her  hands  and  moaning  till  she  forgot 
about  it. 

Mr.  Furbush *s  heart — for  I suppose  he  had 
one — gave  a bound ; but  his  hand  held  the 
candle  just  as  steadily,  and  his  face  looked 
ns  innocently  eager  after  cider  as  if  no  such 
words  as  those  the  infirm  woman  uttered  had 
ever  clenched  his  certainty.  He  knew  very  well 
that  when  Walmar  set  down  his  pitchers  and  ran 
back  he  was  shaking  the  poor  thing  by  the  shoul- 


ders till  the  teeth  rattled  in  her  head,  and  joun- 
cing her  down  in  her  chair  afterward  ; but  not 
being  yet  prepared  to  interfere  he  called  cheer- 
ily for  his  straw,  as  if  that  was  what  the  gay 
and  festive  young  man  had  run  back  for. 

Although  Mr.  Furbush  had  given  it  as  his 
opinion  that  there  were  no  such  nice  places 
as  cider-cellars,  the  present  one  might  have 
changed  such  opinion  and  confirmed  that  of 
Mr.  Walmar  after  all.  The  walls  were  a too 
substantial  foundation  to  so  rickety  a super- 
structure as  the  cottage,  and  had  pyobably 
been  built  in  long  after  the  cottage  had  been 
reared  over  a mere  hole  in  the  ground;  but 
with  such  solid  walls  and  arches  the  place 
would  have  been  a nice  one  if  it  had  only 
been  a clean  one.  The  sides  were  of  thick 
stone,  the  floor  was  of  brick  laid  in  gravel,  a 
close  and  compact  floor,  as  good  as  the  hearths 
of  half  the  country  roundabout. 

Mr.  Furbush  swung  the  candle  over  his  head, 
narrowly  missing  setting  fire  to  the  sheets  of 
cobwebs  that  fringed  the  low  beams  above,  and 
noting  with  his  hurried  glance  that  there  was 
not  one  place  newer  than  another  or  of  fresher 
stone  in  all  the  masonry,  and  that  the  cellar  ex- 
actly corresponded,  in  its  appearance  of  size, 
to  the  two  rooms  which  he  had  seen  overhead. 

“By  George ! a prime  place !"  said  he.  44 It 
only  wants  a broom.  If  your  cider  is  half  as 
good,  in  its  way,  as  your  cellar,  Mr.  Craven, 
there’s  nothing  more  to  ask!" 

“Taste  it  and  see,"  said  Mr.  Craven,  hand- 
ing him  the  straw  and  taking  the  candle,  while 
Walmar  went  forward  with  his  hatchet  and 
started  the  bungs  of  the  barrels  that  lay  on 
their  sides  all  round  the  cellar,  as  much,  Mr. 
Furbush  could  not  help  thinking,  like  the  pic- 
tures which  he  had  seen  in  the  illustrated  news- 
papers of  royal  sarcophagi  in  their  tombs  as  any 
thing  else.  There  was  something  desperately 
suggestive,  too,  in  the  figure  of  the  strong-armed 
Walmar  hurling  his  hatchet  over  his  head,  half 
lighted  and  wholly  devilish  in  the  strange  chiaro- 
scuro of  the  place. 

“That,  now,"  said  Mr.  Furbush,  giving  place 
to  the  sheriff,  “ is  a lady’s  tipple.  I confess  I 
like  it  a trifle  older." 

“Try  this,  then,’’  said  Mr.  Craven.  “And 
if  it  doesn’t  suit,  there’s  yet  another  and  an- 
other and  another.  I’m  particular  about  my 
cider  too.  I like  it  hard  as  the  hardest.  I’m  a 
hard-shell  myself,  I am.  Any  body  that  picks 
me  up  will  find  they’ve  got  a hard  nut  to  crack*” 

44  More  like  the  thing — but  still — " said  Mr. 
Furbush,  smacking  his  lips  doubtfully. 

“Aha — I see.  Nothing  for  you  but  the  gen- 
uine identical — meller  as  a Juneating,  and  the 
tang  of  a russet  in  April.  Good  for  a head- 
ache in  the  morning.  That’s  the  talk,  and 
here’s  the  thing!" 

Mr.  Furbush ’s  eyes  had  now  become  accus- 
tomed to  the  half-light.  Over  each  straw  that 
he  had  bent  he  had  looked  as  a little  child  looks 
over  the  edge  of  its  drinking-cup,  on  almost  as 
close  an  inspection  as  a sunbeam  makes  when 
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a camera  commands.  This  was  to  be  the  last, 
and  he  prepared  himself  for  an  exhaustive  sur- 
vey, while  he  took  just  one  gurgling  sip  through 
his  straw,  to  feel  sure  that  the  man  was  not 
making  game  of  him. 

The  floor,  with  here  a heap  of  straw  and 
there  some  carelessly  thrown  vegetables,  was 
every  where  dry  and  dusty — every  where  dry 
and  dusty  except  in  one  place.  Was  it  Mr. 
Furbush’s  vivid  imagination  that  gave  the 
bricks  there,  ever  so  slightly,  a brighter, 
damper  tint  than  the  others?  As  Mr.  Cra- 
ven moved  and  stood  just  beyond  it  now, 
holding  his  candle  low,  his  shadow  fell  there 
long  and  outstretched  as  any  grave.  If  Mr. 
Furbush  believed  in  any  thing,  it  was  in  coin- 
cidences. A line  of  irregularly  growing  fungi, 
that  had  sprouted  up  here  and  there  along  its 
length  between  the  bricks,  just  gave  his  eye  one 
glimpse  of  themselves,  common  toad-stools,  but 
of  various  tints — white,  pale  pink,  and  tawny 
orange — perhaps  a half  dozen  or  less.  Mr. 
Forbush  could  have  laughed  aloud  as  he  raised 
• his  head.  “ Never  tasted  any  thing  so  pungent 
in  my  life !”  said  he. 

“Pungent — that’s  the  word,”  said  Mr.  Cra- 
ven. 

“It’s  a drink  fit  for  the  gods,”  said  Mr. Fur- 
bush,  wiping  his  mouth  vigorously,  for  if  there 
was  one  thing  on  earth  he  detested  more  than 
another  it  was  cider. 

“Why  do  you  have  such  things  as  that  grow- 
ing in  your  cellar,  though  ? Should  think  ’twould 
corrupt  the  cider ; they  only  ought  to  grow  on 
graves,”  said  Mr.  Furbush,  stooping  to  pluck 
one  of  the  unsightly  stems  from  its  nook  be- 
tween two  bricks.  It  gave  out  a damp,  death- 
ly odor,  he  fancied,  that  made  him  sick ; he 
threw  it  down  again,  but  not  before  the  candle 
had  fallen  from  Mr.  Craven’s  hand  and  left 
them  all  in  darkness. 

Mr.  Furbush  stood  stone-still  and  grasped 
the  trigger  of  a little  bosom-friend  he  had,  ex- 
pecting to  feel  two  hands  on  his  throat  in  the 
next  moment.  But  Mr.  Craven  only  swore  an 
oath  about  his  own  deuced  clumsiness,  strode 
past  him,  and  in  a moment  called  to  them  from 
the  head  of  the  stairs  and  flared  another  light 
down  by  which  they  might  see  to  find  their  way 
up  into  the  room  above. 

Mr.  Furbush  understood  now,  just  as  well  as 
if  he  had  the  whole  horrid  scene  of  one  night 
ten  years  ago  before  him,  why  the  feeble  wo- 
man in  the  corner  of  the  chimney-place,  who, 
mechanically,  with  a remnant  of  her  old  house- 
wifely instinct,  turned,  as  she  was  wont  to  do 
when  the  savor  attracted  her,  the  bacon  with 
the  fork  that  had  been  left  in  the  pan — why  she 
moaned  ever  to  herself  without  lifting  her  head 
the  refrain  that  had  cost  her  her  reason  and 
made  her  unborn  child  an  idiot : “ Three  men 
went  down  cellar,  and  only  two  came  up.”  But 
he  lit  the  hospitable  pipe  after  supper,  and 
placidly  smoked  away  without  a thought  of  the 
pipe  of  peace  ; and  retired  to  the  room  he  was 
to  share  with  the  sheriff,  when  they  had  par- 
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taken  of  a jorum  of  apple-toddy,  without  ex- 
periencing a single  qualm  of  sensibility  at  the 
idea  of  fitting  a halter  to  these  men’s  throats 
after  having,  eaten  their  salt.  However,  Mr. 
Furbush  felt  possibly  acquitted  of  all  indebted- 
ness because  the  sheriff  was  to  pay  for  the  salt. 

“Well,”  said  the  sheriff,  as  soon  as  they 
were  alone,  “ what  do  you  think  of  ’em  ?” 

“ Two  as  damned  rascals,”  said  Mr.  Furbush, 
drawing  off  his  boots,  “ as  ever  trod  shoe- 
leather.” 

“ And  what  do  you  decide  to  do  ?” 

“ To  go  back  to  Boltonby,”  whispered  Mr. 
Furbush,  “ for  a posse  to  help  us  bring  to  light 
again  the  body  of  the  murdered  pack-peddler, 
or  what  there  is  left  of  it,  from  underneath 
those  toad-stools.” 

“ By  the  great  horn-spoon  1”  swore  the  sher- 
iff, in  an  intensity  of  admiration  that  could  find 
no  further  words.  And  they  said  very  little 
•more  as  they  relieved  each  other  from  watch  to 
watch  between  then  and  sunrise. 

If  old  Craven’s  face  had  been  disgustingly 
vicious  on  the  night  before,  daylight  did  not 
lend  any  feebleness  to  its  purport,  but  rather 
searched  out  and  brought  its  evil  things  to 
naked  shame.  It  was  not  fitting  to  call  it 
merely  brutal;  for  no  dumb  brute  had  ever 
such  intelligence,  such  cunning,  and  such  cru- 
elty written  in  one  scroll  together  on  its  face. 
I am  afraid  that  Mr.  Furbush ’s  smile  borrowed 
a reflection  from  it  as  he  thought  how  very 
soon  he  should  be  able  to  put  an  end  to  that 
sickening  leer  of  the  man’s.  They  bade  one 
Another  good-morning  like  the  best  of  friends ; 
the  sheriff  paid  the  reckoning  ; Craven  begged 
them  to  come  some  day  and  take  another  taste 
of  his  cider ; they  promised  to  do  so,  and  rolled 
rapidly  away  across  the  clearing,  taking  a cir- 
cular direction  by  an  old  cart-path,  and  thus 
retracing  their  way  and  coming  out  in  the  woods 
on  the  Boltonby  side,  and  driving  with  might 
and  main  toward  Boltonby. 

The  sheriff’s  horse  was  unrivaled  in  all  the 
Maguerriwock.  Weimar  Craven’s  stallion  was 
not  well  enough  broken  to  follow  and  discover 
the  true  direction  of  their  path,  had  it  occurred 
to  his  master  to  do  so.  But,  without  being 
definitely  disconcerted,  the  Cravens  must  have 
seen  the  slight  and  casual  incidents  of  the  even- 
ing before  in  the  light  of  warnings  for  precau- 
tion ; since  that  there  was  some  very  busy  work 
going  on  subsequently  that  day,  inside  their 
doors,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt. 

“It’s  rather  too  bad,”  said  the  sheriff,  after 
two  hours*  silence,  in  which  neither  he  nor  Mr. 
Furbush  had  referred  to  the  theme  of  their  er- 
rand; “but  it’s  an  old  story  now — ten  years 
ago — and  the  men  are  doing  so  well — seem  to 
have  reformed,  as  you  may  say — have  intro- 
duced such  breeds  of  cattle — done  so  much  to 
improve  the  country — ” 

“Nonsense ! ” said  Mr.  Furbush,  who  was  more 
familiar  with  sin  and  crime,  penalty  and  pun- 
ishment, than  the  sheriff  was,  and  who  knew 
very  well  that  the  sheriff  had  never  yet  been 
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called  upon  to  perform  the  last  offices  for  any 
culprit  “I  couldn’t  look  at  his  vile  throat 
without  seeing  the  neck-tie  that  it  needed  !’* 

14 1 don’t  know,  ” said  the  sheriff,  nervously ; 
44 1 couldn’t  say  of  myself  that  he  abused  any 
body  but  his  wife ; and  a judge  in  Illinois  de- 
cided lately  that  that  was  nothing — the  wife 
must  adopt  more  conciliating  conduct.” 

44  Mrs.  Craven  isn’t  very  conciliating,  is  she  ?” 
said  Mr.  Furbush.  44 1 should  be  exasperated 
myself  if  she  kept  on  informing  me  for  ten  years, 
since  the  day  I made  her  and  her  child  idiots 
with  horror,  that  three  men  went  down  cellar, 
and  only  two  came  up!”  And  Mr.  Furbush 
shivered,  and  grew  hot  afterward,  with  a dull, 
indignant  feeling  that  did  not  often  mingle  in 
the  chess -playing  work  of  his  investigations. 
44  He  never  wore  a neck-tie  that  became  him  half 
so  well  as  yours  will ! ” he  exclaimed.  44  There’s 
nothing  like  a knot  under  the  left  ear  for  a finish.  ” 

44 1 don’t  know,”  said  the  sheriff ; “the  more 
I think  of  it,  the  more  sorry  I am  I didn’t  just 
tip  him  a wink — ” 

“Then  I should  have  been  obliged  to  hold 
you  as  accessory.  ” 

44  I’ve  half  the  mind,  I swear,  to  resign  my 
commission  and  go  to  the  Legislature  and  abol- 
ish capital  punishment!” 

44  Ah,  that’s  sensible.  It  takes  the  relish  off 
of  neat  work,  often,  to  think  there’s  blood  at  the 
end  of  it,”  said  Mr.  Furbush.  “Not  here, 
though,  I can  assure  you.  But  it’s  a stupid 
case,  on  the  whole.  If  it  wasn’t  for  the  fortune 
behind  it,  I think  I’d  have  thrown  up  a thing 
that  looked  so  plain  on  its  face !” 

It  is  a fact  not  very  fair  to  the  optimist’s  view 
that  so  many  men  are  able  to  take  pleasure,  not 
only  in  the  misfortunes  of  others,  but  in  spite  of 
them.  The  party  that  rode  out  of  Boltonby  that 
evening,  to  go  on  to  the  Craven’s  crack  farm 
in  the  morning,  did  not  make  too  solemn  a night 
of  it.  But,  gay  os  they  had  been  when  buoyed 
up  by  the  consciousness  of  the  service  they  were 
about  to  render  justice,  there  wra s hardly  one  of 
them  but  wished  he  was  somewhere  else  when 
they  came  out  of  the  shadow  of  the  woods  in  the 
early  sunlight,  and  saw  the  figure  of  the  elder 
Craven  leaning  against  the  door-post  and  smok- 
ing negligently,  while  Walmar  exercised  and 
trained  his  horse  on  the  green,  and  all  the  up- 
land and  interval,  with  their  tossing  grain  and 
meadow  grass,  lay  in  such  perfect  morning  peace. 

44  Mr.  Walmar,”  said  the  sheriff,  44  sorry  to 
trouble  you,  but  we  shall  have  to  request  your 
company.  No  such  thing  as  refusing  the  sher- 
iffs requisition.” 

There  was  plainly  doubt  oh  Walmar’s  face  as 
to  whether  this  was  an  arrest,  or  merely  a sum- 
mons to  serve  on  the  posse  with  the  others ; but 
it  grew  into  an  odd,  uneasy  air  of  guilt,  only 
half  brazened  over  by  defiance.  If  he  had  no 
other  virtue,  take  him  and  his  situation  together, 
he  had  a consummate  self-possession.  Mr.  Fur- 
bush looked  at  him,  and  felt  that  great  talents 
were  lost  to  the  world  in  the  early  decease  of 
Walmar  Craven.  But  before  he  could  speak 


his  father  had  cried  out, 44  Morning,  gentlemen ! 
Come  back  to  taste  that  cider?”  A sudden 
fiery  imp  darted  up  in  his  smile  and  his  eye  as 
he  spoke. 

“Well,  Mr.  Craven,”  answered  the  sheriff, 
“no  objections  if  yon  haven’t.” 

44 Here,  Wal,”  called  the  father;  “go  and 
fetch  up  a jug.  ” 

44  Begging  your  pardon,  Mr.  Craven,”  said  the 
sheriff, 44 1 think  we  had  better  go  ourselves.” 

44  Oh,  just  as  you  please,  gentlemen.  If  the 
cellar’s  big  enough  to  hold  you.  You’ve  all  been 
there,  I believe,  at  one  time  or  another;  but 
never  all  together.  This  way.”  And  before 
they  could  admire  his  audacity,  or  wonder  at 
their  own,  the  party  were  below  stairs,  with  fa- 
ther and  son  beside  them,  and  had  opened  their 
bull’s-eye  lanterns,  ready  lighted  long  ago,  and 
displayed  their  picks  and  shovels. 

44  Going  to  dig  for  treasure  in  my  cellar?” 
cried  Mr.  Craven,  facetiously,  and  presently  hold- 
ing his  sides  with  laughter.  44  Well,  now,  I ob- 
ject to  that,  unless  w'e  go  snacks!” 

44  You  will  have  all  you  w*ant  of  any  treasure 
we  find  here,  my  good  man,”  said  Mr.  Fur- 
bush, letting  loose  his  metropolitan  manner. 
And  at  the  word,  while  his  posse  waited  for 
their  orders,  the  sheriff  served  the  warrant  upon 
the  two  men  for  the  murder  of  the  peddler  ten 
years  since. 

44  When  I headed  the  fellows  that  for  three 
days  scoured  the  woods  for  him!”  exclaimed 
Walmar,  and  was  then  made  dumb  by  amaze- 
ment. 

“Go  on,  my  friends,” said  his  father,  folding 
his  arms  then;  “go  on.”  And  Mr.  Furbush’s 
lynx  eye  discerned  the  light  of  snch  cool  con- 
quest in  his  leer  that  for  a moment  he  half 
feared  there  was  something  in  the  case  after  &1L 

Mr.  Furbush’s  eye  had  other  things  to  enter- 
tain it  after  a few  seconds.  He  stepped  forward 
to  the  place  under  which,  on  the  night  before, 
he  had  made  sure  that  the  murdered  man  lay. 
“ This  is  the  spot,  ” said  he.  44  Proceed  with  your 
work.  ” But  scarcely  had  they  displaced  a brick 
ere  he  saw  that  it  was  too  late — the  bricks  had 
been  displaced  already,  and  freshly  planted  again 
in  his  absence.  He  caught  Mr.  Craven’s  eye.  “I 
removed  the  crop  of  toad-stools,  as  you  advised,” 
said  that  personage,  and  with  such  a subtle  but 
triumphal  sneer  that  it  was  plain  they  had  been 
outwitted,  and  the  work  was  going  to  be  in  vain. 

44  What  we  are  looking  for,  ” said  Mr.  Fur- 
bush, with  ineffable  but  well -concealed  vexa- 
tion, 44  has  been  removed.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
as  well  to  follow  out  the  plan ;”  and  he  bent  for- 
ward eagerly  with  his  lantern  to  watch  each 
stroke  of  their  shovels. 

Yes,  it  was  perfectly  apparent  now  that  the 
earth  had  all  lately  been  tamed  over  down  to  a 
certain  point — soft  rich  loam,  dark,  and  emitting 
a sort  of  faint  miasma,  differing  from  the  air  of 
the  cellar.  Was  there  an  impression  of  any  shape 
on  the  soil  beneath  ? Mr.  Furbush  bent  down 
to  see.  Not  the  least.  Nothing  but  the  dark 
earth.  And  one  great  black  beetle,  nauseous 
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object,  scrambling  away  as  fast  as  its  countless 
legs  would  carry  it. 

For  an  instant  Mr.  Furbush,  whose  profes- 
sion kept  his  mind  active,  was  in  danger  of  be- 
lieving in  the  old  fairy  stories  and  fancying  that 
the  murdered  man,  enchanted  into  that  foul 
black  beetle,  was  being  made  away  with  before 
his  face  and  eyes.  But  while  the  fancy  was 
passing  through  his  mind  his  glance  had  rested 
on  a second  object — was  it  another  beetle  ? He 
stretched  out  his  hand  and  caught  it  up,  wiped 
it  as  clean  as  might  be,  and  examined  it — a but- 
ton of  carved  wood,  an  ugly  little  Chinese  god, 
carrying  a head  slung  in  his  belt  by  a tiny  rope. 
He  turned  about  and  held  it  up.  “ You  should 
not  have  left  this  behind,  Mr.  Craven,”  said 
be. 

The  sheriff  drew  near  to  see  what  had  so 
suddenly  changed  the  note  in  Mr.  Furbush ’s 
voice.  “If  that  is  all  the  evidence,  Mr.  Fur- 
bush,”  said  he,  somewhat  irately,  “I  think  I 
shall  release  Mr.  Craven  from  arrest.” 

“ It  is  out  of  your  power,”  said  Mr.  Furbush, 
quietly. 

“At  any  rate,  we  can  go  up  from  this  vile 
place  and  think  it  over,”  said  the  sheriff. 

“Better  take  something,  gentlemen,  before 
you  go,”  said  Mr.  Craven,  and  surely  Satan 
prompted  him. 

“ Don’t  care  if  I do,  Craven,”  replied  the 
sheriff.  “It’s  a mighty  unpleasant  business, 
any  way — don’t  know  why  we  should  make  it 
bitter.” 

Mr.  Furbush  said  nothing,  standing  with  a 
serene  aspect,  nowise  crest-fallen,  as  perfectly 
convinced  as  he  had  been  in  the  beginning, 
and  sure  that  if  his  sight  was  only  sharp 
enough  he  should  presently  see  this  man  con- 
vict himself. 

“No  need  of  my  cracking  up  the  Craven 
cider,  neighbors  all,”  said  Mr.  Craven,  with  his 
very  wickedest  look;  “though  maybe  when 
strangers  come  among  us  brewing  trouble — 
However,  there’s  the  pressing  of  nigh  upon  a 
dozen  years  before  you — there’s  the  juice  of  the 
harvest  just  gone,  and  there’s  the  juice  of  that 
one  gone  a half-score  seasons  since.  That’s 
Mr.  Furbush ’s  particular  figure.  He  took  such 
a pull  at  it  night  before  last  that  I don’t  think 
it’s  got  out  of  his  head  yet.  Clear  as  the  day- 
light of  a winter’s  morning,  that  cider  is — when 
you  can  see  it,  which  you  can't  here — and  sour 


as  the  sheriff’s  face.  Here,  Walmar,  start  the 
spile,  will  you  ?” 

But  Walmar,  totally  destitute  of  that  diabo- 
lism of  humor  which  was  one  of  his  father's  char- 
acteristics, and  not  relishing  the  present  pro- 
ceeding in  the  least,  declined  to  lift  a hand. 

“Do  it  myself,  then,”  said  Mr.  Craven,  in 
great  glee,  “if  you're  such  a churl  you  can’t 
throw  a bone  to  a bear.  I don’t  know  how  to 
hold  a grudge,  for  my  part ; I always  wipe  out 
the  score  and  cry  quits.  There’s  a glass  on  the 
shelf  there.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Sheriff ; your  turn 
next — quality  first ! ” and  he  drew  the  glass  full 
and  offered  it  to  Mr.  Furbush.  If  he  had  been 
a demon  just  up  from  the  bottomless  pit  he  could 
have  shown  no  more  hellish  a grin  than  that 
with  which,  suddenly  and  unconsciously,  he  un- 
masked his  face  beneath  Mr.  Furbush's  eye. 
“Pungent!”  said  Mr.  Craven.  “That's  the 
word.  A drink  fit  for  the  gods !” 

“Stay  a minute,”  said  Mr.  Furbush,  gently 
pushing  back  the  proffered  nectar.  “Sheriff, 
I should  be  sorry  to  spiH  good  spirit,  but  there’s 
some  that’s  better  out  than  in.  Break  up  that 
barrel.  ” 

As  the  words  left  his  lips  Walmar  sprung  for- 
ward with  a stifled  howl. 

“Not  while  I live,”  said  Craven,  in  a meta- 
morphosis such  as  if  a black  ember  had  become 
a fire-brand,  “do  you  spill  my  cider  in  my  cel- 
lar. Hands  off!”  and  he  was  seated  on  the 
barrel. 

“ Do  as  I say,”  repeated  Mr.  Furbush,  firmly. 
And  there  was  only  one  hesitating  moment  be- 
fore Mr.  Craven  was  whirled  away  and  held  by 
as  strong  hands  as  those  that  were  holding  his 
raging  and  writhing  son ; the  hoops  had  been 
knocked  off  the  barrel,  the  staves  had  fallen 
apart  from  side  to  side  with  the  fury  of  the  out- 
pouring liquor — and  there  lay  the  ghastly  skull, 
the  arms,  the  half-bleached  skeleton  of  the  mur- 
dered man  they  sought. 

They  stood  around  the  dreadful  and  disgust- 
ing sight  in  a horrified  silence.  The  two  men 
saw  that  there  was  no  escape.  “Well,”  said 
the  elder,  in  the  wolfish  audacity  of  his  confes- 
sion, “ I suppose  you  know  what  that  sound  up 
stairs  means  now  ?”  And  listening  they  could 
hear  the  words  of  the  woman  on  the  dismal 
hearth  above,  as  she  rocked  herself  feebly  to 
and  fro,  and  made  her  moan:  “Three  men 
went  down  cellar,  and  only  two  came  up !” 
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You  said,  my  tender  comforter, 

“Joy  comes  to  you  apace; 

Griefs  are  like  clouds.”  Ah,  would  they  were 
In  that  they  left  no  trace! 

You  said,  “To-morrow  I shall  come 
And  see  youth’s  sunny  brow;” 

But  age  not  counted  in  the  sum 
Of  days  I carry  now. 


As  brightly  the  eternal  skies 
Their  sunshine  may  renew, 

But  for  the  light  in  human  eyes 
Long  rains  will  dim  the  blue. 

Not  death,  but  life,  the  charge  doth  bear 
To  change  and  to  destroy; 

A sorrow  never  leaves  us  where 
It  finds  us — nor  a joy. 
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tented  exclamation  about  her  watches  being 
“always  wrong,”  she  Settled  herself  in  her  old 
position,  her  feet  on  the  fender,  staring  vacantly 
into  the  blazing  coals. 

Hers  was  a face  so  remarkably  handsome  that 
it  could  not  pass  unnoticed,  and  noticing,  you 
would  not  only  admire,  but  pity  it ; in  perhaps 
a deeper  degree  than  the  little  girl  pitied  the 
three  broken-down  soldiers.  For  therein,  any 
experienced  eye  could  read  too  plainly  the  tale 
of  a disappointed  life ; ay,  in  spite  of  all  the  fine 
clothes  and  evident  associations  of  wealthy,  ease, 
the  lady’s  look,  fretful,  weary,  inane,  reminded 
one  of  the  sigh  of  the  young  beauty  exhibiting 
to  her  late  bridemaid  her  marriage  jewels. — 
“ Ah,  my  dear,  I thought  I should  have  been 
perfectly  happy  when  I had  a diamond  necklace. 
And  yet — ” 

That  mysterious  “and  yet,”  the  one  hidden 
hitch  in  the  wheels  of  existence:  most  of  us 
know  what  it  is,  but  some  contrive  to  get  over 
it,  and  make  the  wheels  run  on  smoothly  enough 
to  the  end.  This  woman-  apparently  had  not 
done  so.  There  was  no  badness  in  her  face ; 
none  of  the  sharp  maliciousness  visible  in  too 
many  faded  beauties ; but  her  mouth,  that  feat- 
ure which  time  and  developed  character  alter 
most,  indicated  incurable  weakness,  uncon- 
querable discontent. 

She  sat,  paying  little  heed  to  any  thing  that 
passed,  warming  her  feet  over  the  fire,  and  leav- 
ing every  thing  to  her  young  daughter,  until  an 
unpleasant  episode  roused  her  from  her  lazy 
ease. 

The  dog,  accustomed  to  genteel  and  well- 
dressed  company,  took  offense  at  a little  inno- 
cent admiration  which  had  been  shown  him  by 
one  of  the  shabby  soldiers,  the  youngest  and 
strongest-looking ; and  showed  it  indiscrimi- 
nately, as  his  betters  often  do,  by  barking  furi- 
ously at  another  of  them,  the  gray-bearded  man, 
who  came  shivering  to  catch  a distant  glimpse 
of  the  waiting-room  fire ; at  which  presumption 
Bran  began  to  growl  furiously,  and  at  last, 
springing  out  of  Gertrude’s  arms,  flew  at  him, 
bit  his  heels,  tore  his  already  ragged  trowsers, 
and  even  set  his  teeth  in  the  flesh.  The  sol- 
dier, uttering  an  execration,  shook  him  off,  and 
then  giving  the  creature  an  angry  kick,  sent  him 
howling  across  the  platform  on  the  rails,  where 
a train  was  just  gliding  up. 

“ Oh  my  doggie,  my  doggie,  he’ll  be  killed !” 
screamed  Gertrude  in  despair,  and  instinctively 
darted  after  Bran.  Nobody  saw  her,  or  else 
nobody  had  the  sense  to  stop  her.  In  half  a 
minute  the  train  would  have  been  upon  her, 
and  the  bright,  kindly  little  life  quenched  for- 
ever, had  not  the  gray-bearded  soldier,  with  a 
spring  as  light  as  that  of  a hunting  leopard, 
leaped  on  the  rails,  caught  her,  and  leaped  back 
again ; the  train  advancing  slowly,  but  so  close, 
that  it  almost  touched  the  little  girl’s  frock  as  it 
passed.  Of  course  every  body  thought  the  dog 
was  killed,  until  the  poor  brute  came  yelping 
out  from  under  the  carriages,  terribly  frightened, 
but  quite  unharmed. 


“ Oh  my  doggie,  my  doggie  1”  cried  Gertrude 
again,  in  an  ecstasy  of  joy,  snatching  him  up  in 
her  arms,  and  neither  thinking  of  her  own  dan- 
ger, nor  how  she  had  been  rescued.  Nor,  in 
the  confusion,  did  any  body  else  notice  it ; so 
the  soldier  got  no  thanks,  which  did  not  seem 
greatly  to  astonish  him.  He  retired,  sullen  and 
angry,  rubbing  his  hurt  leg,  while  a sympa- 
thetic crowd — porters,  passengers,  station-mas- 
ter and  all — gathered  round  the  lady  and  child, 
who  seemed  perfectly  well-known  at  the  junc- 
tion, and  far  too  respectable  for  any  body  to 
suggest,  as,  had  Gertrude  oeen  a poor  woman’s 
child,  would  assuredly  have  been  done,  that  she 
should  be  taken  up  and  brought  before  a magis- 
trate for  attempting  to  cross  the  line. 

The}"  passed  on,  respectfully  escorted  by  por- 
ters and  guard,  to  their  first-class  carriage,  the 
lady’s  long  dress  sweeping  across  the  very  feet 
of  the  poor  soldier,  who  still  hung  aloof,  rubbing 
his  leg  and  growling  to  himself.  Now,  however, 
he  just  looked  up,  and  caught  her  profile  as  she 
went  by. 

A violent  start,  a sudden  step  forward,  and 
then  the  poor  fellow  recovered  himself  and  his 
manners. 

“Who  is  that  lady?”  asked  he  of  a porter. 

‘ ‘ Her  there  ? Oh,  she’s  Mrs.  V anderdecken, 
of  Holywell  HalL  Her  husband’s  the  richest 
old  cove  in  all  these  parts ; and  that  little  fun  is 
their  only  child.  Whew!  if  miss  had  been 
killed,  there ’d  have  been  a precious  row.” 

“Mrs.  Vanderdecken,  of  Holywell  Hall,”  re- 
peated the  soldier,  as  if  to  fix  the  words  on  his 
memory,  and  clenching  his  thin  yellow  fingers 
tightly  over  his  stick,  for  he  was  shivering  like 
a person  in  an  ague.  “ Holywell  Hall.  Where 
is  that  ? how  far  from  here  ?” 

“ Eight  miles.  Second  station  after  this  is 
the  one  you  stop  at.  I’d  go  there,  gov’nor,  if 
I was  you.  For  I seed  you  catch  hold  o’  the 
little  miss,  aud  depend  upon  it,  if  you  tell  him, 
her  father  ’ll  come  down  with  something  ’and- 
some.  If  he  don’t  believe  yon — for  old  Van’s 
a bit  of  a screw  «rer  his  money — call  me  for  a 
witness.  Eh ! the  fellow’s  off  already.  He’s  a 
sharp ’un,  that.” 

“Stone!  Hollo,  Jack  Stone!”  shonted  the 
other  two  soldiers.  “Stop,  that’s  the  wrong 
train !” 

But  wrong  or  right,  their  comrade  had  leaped 
into  it,  already  moving  as  it  was,  and  leaving 
all  his  baggage — not  much  to  leave — behind 
him,  was  carried  off  rapidly  and  irrecoverably 
in  the  opposite  direction  from  London,  whither 
the  rest  were  apparently  bound. 

They  made  a few  grumbling  remarks  to  the 
station-master,  telling  him  the  name  of  their 

companion — John  Stone,  late  of regiment, 

discharged  invalided ; and  leaving  his  box  to  be 
claimed  if  he  called  for  it,  went  on  their  way. 

Meanwhile,  Stone  had  jumped  into  the  car- 
riage— a third-class — next  to  the  one  occupied 
by  the  lady  and  child.  They  were  alone,  in  all 
the  dignity  of  wealth,  but  he  had  plenty  of  com- 
pany, cheery,  conversational : and  especially 
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well-disposed,  as  the  humble  British  public  al- 
most always  is,  toward  a red  coat,  and  one  that 
has  apparently  seen  foreign  service.  Besides, 
it  was  just  after  the  Indian  mutiny,  and  the 
British  heart  was  at  once  fierce  and  tender,  and 
burning  with  curiosity.  But  frank  and  talka- 
tive as  third-class  passengers  generally  are,  there 
was  something  in  this  soldier  which  made  them 
hesitate  to  speak  to  him,  and  look  at  him  sev- 
eral times  before  interrupting  the  brown  study 
into  which  he  fell,  as  he  curled  himself  up  in 
his  corner.  The  last  bright  western  glow  show- 
ed his  sallow  and  sickly  face,  sickly  enough  to 
touch  any  heart,  at  least  any  woman’s,  with 
keen  compassion;  and  at  last  one  old  woman, 
a decent  lady  w ith  a market-basket  in  her  hand, 
did  venture  to  address  him. 

“ You  be  just  home  from  furrin’  parts,  I reck- 
on, soldier?” 

“Yes.” 

“From  India,  likely?  I had  a son  as  was 
killed  at  Delhi.  Maybe  you’ve  heerd  of  Delhi, 
Sir?”  For  the  good  soul  seemed  to  feel,  in- 
stinctively, the  minute  he  opened  his  eyes  and 
looked  at  her,  that  she  was  speaking  not  ex- 
actly to  a common  soldier,  or  at  least  to  one 
who  might  have  dropped  to  that  from  some- 
thing higher. 

“ Delhi  ? Yes,  I have  been  at  Delhi.” 

. “Was  it  there  you  was  shot?”  touching  his 
arm,  which  was  in  a sling.  “ Shot,  like  my 
poor  Tom ; only  not  killed.” 

“No,  worse  luck,”  growled  the  man,  as  he 
turned  roughly  away ; but  the  old  woman  would 
not  be  beaten. 

“ Yes,  it’s  bad  luck  either  way  for  poor  sol- 
diers. Either  they*  get  killed — as  my  Tom  was 
—or  they  come  home,  fit  for  nothing,  with  a 
pension  as  won’t  half  keep  them,  and  too  old  to 
turn  to  any  thing  like  a trade,  as  you’ll  find,  my 
man.  You’ll  be  over  fifty,  I take  it?  Got  a 
missis,  or  any  little  uns  ?” 

“No.” 

“Eh,  that’s  a blessing,”  sighed  the  old  wo- 
man. “ I've  had  to  look  afteu  poor  Tom’s  five. 
Well,  they’re  not  bad  children,”  continued  she, 
addressing  herself  to  the  company  at  large, 
“and  they’ll  take  care  of  me  some  o’  these 
days,  so  it’s  all  right.  Good-night,  for  I’m 
stopping  here,  to  tea  with  Tom’s  wife — and 
there’s  little  Tom  a-waiting  for  me.  He’s  very 
fond  of  his  granny.  Good-night,  soldier;  may- 
be you're  going  to  see  your  own  folk.  A good 
journey,  and  a happy  coming  home.” 

“Thank  you,”  said  the  man,  with  a sharp 
laugh,  then  curled  himself  into  his  corner  so 
repellantly  that  none  of  his  fellow-travelers  had 
the  courage  to  address  him  more. 

Meanwhile  Mrs.  Vanderdecken  and  her 
daughter  composed  themselves,  after  their 
great  fright  and  agitation,  in  the  solitude  of 
their  comfortable  carriage.  The  former  made 
considerable  use  of  her  smelling-bottle,  which 
she  really  needed,  and  Gertrude  caressed  and 
comforted  her  doggie  until  stopped  by  her  moth- 
er's sharp  voice. 


“ Do  let  that  stupid  dog  alone,  and  tell  me 
how  all  this  happened.  You  were  within  an 
inch  of  being  killed,  child.  How  could  you 
frighten  me  so  ?” 

“I  couldn’t  help  it,  mamma.  The  soldier 
kicked  Bran.” 

“ Kicked  Bran!” 

“Oh,  but  I don’t  wonder  at  that,”  said  the 
child,  hastily,  “ for  Bran  bit  him,  and  I am  sure 
hurt  him  very  much.  Still  he  was  the  man 
that  jumped  on  to  the  rails  after  me.  I didn’t 
remember  at  the  time,  but  I’m  sure  of  it  now.” 

“Why  didn’t  you  say  so,  child,  and  I would 
have  given  him  some  money ; he  would  be  sure 
to  expect  it — those  sort  of  people  always  do. 
Now  he  may  be  finding  out  who  we  are,  and 
coming  and  bothering  papa  for  a reward,  and 
that  will  make  papa  so  angry.  Oh,  Gertrude, 
my  dear,  how  very  stupid  it  was  of  you  1 ” 

“ I know  it  was,  mamma,”  replied  Gertrude, 
half  humbly,  half  indifferently,  as  one  well  used 
to  complaints  and  scoldings. 

“ Perhaps  after  all  we  had  better  say  nothing 
to  papa  about  the  matter.  You  are  quite  safe, 
my  child,”  and  the  mother’s  eyes  had  a touch 
of  sincere  affection  in  them,  “and  so  it  does 
not  signify.” 

“ Only  I should  have  liked  just  to  have  said 
‘ thank  you’  to  the  poor  soldier,  and  asked  if 
Bran  had  hurt  him  very  much.  Naughty, 
naughty  Bran!  Yon  ought  not  to  bite  people 
just  because  they  are  shabby -looking.  I 
wouldn’t.  I’m  ashamed  of  you.” 

And  the  little  loving  band,  pretending  to 
beat  him,  was  licked  by  the  loving  dog,  who 
perhaps,  after  all,  had  a moral  nature  not  much 
inferior  to  his  neighbors.  For  rags  are  rags — 
ugly  and  unpleasant  things — which  seldom  a 
man  sinks  to  unless,  in  some  way  or  other,  by 
his  own  fault.  True,  there  may  be  what  the 
French  law-courts  call  “extenuating  circum- 
stances but  how  is  a dog  to  judge  of  these? 
Rags  are  rags,  and  he  treats  them  accordingly. 

Most  bipeds  would  have  treated  similarly  the 
poor  soldier,  for  he  could  not  have  been  a good 
man — scarcely  even  a respectable  man — since, 
when  on  putting  his  head  out  to  ask,  “ Is  this 
Holywell  station?”  he  was  answered  roughly, 
as  porters  usually  answer  third-class  passen- 
gers, be  returned  evil  for  evil*  in  language 
equally  rough — nay,  worse,  after  the  manner  of 
soldiers.  It  contrasted  ill  with  the  delicate  ap- 
pearance, small  hands,  refined  features,  and  so 
on — which  had  made  the  old  woman  call  him 
“Sir;”  or  else  it  showed  that  in  whatever  rank 
of  life  he  had  been  born  be  had  dropped  from 
it  down  and  down,  acquiring  gradually  the  hab- 
its and  manners  of  the  class  to  which  he  fell. 
If  he  had  been  born  a gentleman — which  was 
possible,  remembering  the  many  foolish  youths 
who  run  away  and  “ ’list”  to  repent  it  all  their 
lives  afterward  — no  one  could  accuse  John 
Stone  of  being  a gentleman  now.  The  terrible 
law  of  deterioration,  as  certain  as  that  of  growth 
and  amendment,  had  worked  in  him,  equally  as 
in  the  unhappy-looking  lady  in  the  next  car- 
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riage,  who  was  probably  a lovely,  merry  girl 
once.  For  the  soldier,  whatever  he  might  once 
have  been,  he  was  now  neither  interesting  nor 
attractive.  £ven  his  gray  hairs,  if  they  indi- 
cated old  age — which  is  not  the  case  always — 
foiled  to  indicate  also  that 

“Honor,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends," 

which,  as  Shakspeare  says,  ought  to  44  accom- 
pany” it.  They  only  affected  one  with  a sense 
of  pity.  Wrinkles  were  there — not  few;  weary 
crow's-feet  were  gathering  round  the  dark  deep- 
set  eyes ; but  of  the  quiet,  the  dignity,  the  bless- 
edness of  old  age,  this  man  Jiad  none. 

The  train  stopped  at  a small  station  hidden 
between  two  gravelly,  furze -crowned  banks; 
and  a porter,  passing  from  carriage  to  carriage, 
shouted  the  name  of  the  place.  It  startled  the 
soldier  out  of  a sleep,  or  a dream — it  might  be 
either : he  leaped  hastily  on  to  the  platform, 
where  half  a dozen  other  passengers  were  also 
getting  out — among  the  rest,  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Vanderdecken. 

44  There’s  papa !”  cried  the  little  girl,  and  ran 
toward  a figure,  short  and  round,  and  made 
rounder  still  by  a large  fur  great-coat. 

The  old  man — he  looked  not  far  from  seventy 
— greeted  and  kissed  her  with  evidently  a fa- 
therly heart,  and  then  stood  waiting  by  the  open 
door  of  an  extremely  elegant  carriage,  which — 
what  with  its  size  and  its  handsomeness,  its 
spirited  pair  of  horses,  its  burly  coachman  and 
two  footmen,  much  taller  and  grander-looking 
than  their  master — shed  quite  a lustre  upon  the 
little  road-side  station,  and  was  evidently  re- 
garded with  no  small  respect  by  the  other  pas- 
sengers, who  crept  humbly  out — passing  behind 
it,  or  ducking  under  the  horses’  heads — all  save 
the  soldier. 

But  he,  too,  stared  with  the  rest  at  this  daz- 
zle of  wealth,  which  formed  such  a contrast  to 
his  own  lonely  and  forlorn  poverty.  He  watch- 
ed Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vanderdecken  get  into  their 
carriage,  followed  by  their  little  daughter,  who 
— sweet  soul!-y-had  sharper  eyes  and  a longer 
memory  than  they  had ; for  just  before  driving 
away  she  whispered  in  her  mother’s  ear, 

“ Mamma,  I do  believe  there  is  that  poor  sol- 
dier.” 

44  Nonsense — impossible!”  answered  the  lady. 
44  And,  Gertrude,  do  learn  to  speak  more  softly, 
or,  deaf  as  he  is,  papa  will  hear  many  things 
we  don’t  want  him  to  hear.  Hush  now  !” 

44  Very  well,  mamma;”  and  Gertrude  relapsed 
into  her  corner;  but  too  late,  for  Mr.  Vander- 
decken, in  the  shrill  suspicious  tones  of  deaf 
persons,  asked  44  what  the  child  was  talking 
about  ?” 

44  Only  about  some  people  who  amused  her 
on  the  journey  to-day,*’  said  the  mother.  4 4 She 
is  always  taking  such  fancies — little  goose ! But 
what  are  we  waiting  for?  Mr. Vanderdecken, 
will  you  bid  the  coachman  drive  on  ? You  know 
we  are  going  out  to  dinner  to-night.  I wonder, 
is  it  raining  ?” 

She  put  her  head  out  of  the  carnage  window, 


and  the  station  lamp  fell  full  on  her  face,  which 
must  once  have  been  so  beautiful,  and  had  a cer- 
tain kind  of  beauty  still. 

The  soldier,  detained  by  the  porter  at  the 
gate,  leaned  forward  to  stare  at  her.  No — not 
stare — glare  is  rather  the  word : an  expression 
that  might  be  in  the  eye  of  a hunted  animal 
coming  at  last  face  to  face  with  its  enemy — 
its  destroyer — the  Nemesis  which  had  pursued 
it  every  where,  as  the  spectral  hounds  pursued 
Action,  even  to  the  deeps  of  hell. 

But  this  is  poetic  phraseology,  which  may 
appear  simply  ridiculous  in  describing  a poor, 
broken-down,  invalided  soldier  gazing  at  a rich 
and  handsome  lady : so  let  us  content  ourselves 
with  merely  saying  that — in  common  with  the 
rest  of  the  world — John  Stone  took  a good  look 
at  Mrs.  Vanderdecken,  as  he  was  certainly  jus- 
tified in  doing,  and  then  moved  away,  walking 
rather  staggeringly,  as  if  his  feet  were  weary  or 
numb,  to  the  further  end  of  the  station. 

Ere  long  he  reappeared  and  presented  him- 
self before  the  station-master. 

44 1 could  easily  have  cheated  you,  and  got 
away  without  paying ; but  I’m  an  honest  man, 

you  see,”  he  laughed.  44 1 came  from ,” 

naming*  the  junction : 44  being  in  a hurry,  I 
jumped  in  without  a ticket.  What’s  to  pay  ?” 

His  red  coat,  and  perhaps  his  gray  hair  and 
weather-beaten,  sickly  looks,  stood  him  in  good 
stead,  for  after  some  demur,  his  word  w'as  taken, 
and  he  was  allowed  to  pay  the  few  pence  of  fare 
required. 

44 1 assure  you  it’s  all  right,”  said  he,  taking 
off  his  knapsack,  and  showing  hidden  there  a 
purse  full  of  sovereigns.  44  I’m  a capitalist,  you 
see — there  was  plenty  of  4 loot’  for  all  of  us  at 
Delhi.  Telegraph  for  my  baggage  which  I left 

on  the  platform  at . Name,  John  Stone, 

— th  Regiment;  and  you  may  keep  my  traps 
here  till  you  see  me  again,  which  you  may 
pretty  often,  for  I mean  to  stop  in  these  parts.” 

44  Very  good,  Sir,” — the  “Sir”  being  due  part- 
ly to  the  sight  of  the  sovereigns,  and  partly  to 
an  impression  made  apparently  on  others  be- 
sides the  old  woman,  mother  of  defunct  “Tom” 
— that  this  man  was  a little  above  an  ordinary 
private  soldier — better  born — better  educated. 
If  better  in  any  other  way,  who  could  tell? 
Alas,  the  higher  the  height,  the  deeper  the  fall! 

He  fastened  up  his  knapsack  again,  undid 
from  it  his  gray  soldier's  over-coat,  and  wrapped 
himself  in  it,  with  a shivering  look-out,  for  the 
brief  bright  sunset  had  closed  in  a drizzle  of 
rain.  With  a careless  nod  to  the  station-mas- 
ter, he  shouldered  his  property  and  passed  out ; 
then  stopped. 

“Hollo,  porter!  you’ll  be  civil  now,  I dare 
say.  Which  is  the  road  to  Holywell  ?” 

“Holywell  village,  or  Holywell  Hall?” 

44  Not  the  hall,  this  time.  Is  there  a village 
too?  How  far  off?” 

“ Three  miles.” 

44 Straight  road?  No  missing  of  one’s  way, 
as  fools  do  sometimes,  and  I always  was  a fool. 
Come,  look  sharp,  man,  for  it’s  turning  out  a 
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wet  night,  and  I haven’t  a carriage  to  go  home 
in,  like  your  big  Mr.  Vanderdecken.” 

“ Do  you  know  him,  Sir?  Then  maybe  you 
belong  to  these  parts,  and  are  going  home  ?” 

“ Yes,  I’m  going  home  some  day.  But  not 
just  yet.  I don’t  look  veiy  fit  for  work,  do  I 
now?  but  I’ve  got  a precious  deal  of  work  on  . 
my  hands  to  do  before  I go  home.” 

44  I’m  glad  to  hear  it,”  returned  the  porter,  a 
little  frightened  at  his  excited  manner ; he  had 
heard  of  such  things  as  sun-strokes  in  India ; 
this  poor  soldier  might  have  had  one,  and 
got  his  brain  a little  turned.  So  putting  up 
compassionately  with  his  oddness  afid  rough- 
ness, the  man,  who  was  a good  specimen  of  the 
thoroughly  respectable  British  peasant,  as  rail- 
way porters  often  are,  let  him  civilly  out  of  the 
station  gate,  and  took  a good  deal  of  pains  to 
direct  him  in  the  right  road,  and  start  him  off 
therein ; not  sorry  to  be  safely  rid  of  him. 

44  That’s  a queer  fish,”  said  he,  confidentially, 
to  the  station-master.  “ He’s  seen  some  rongh 
usage  in  his  life,  I reckon.  A little  cracked 
here,”  tapping  his  honest  forehead.  “Hope 
the  poor  fellow  ’ll  do  no  harm  to  hisself  or  his 
neighbors.” 

Meanwhile  John  Stone  pursued  his  road  in- 
nocuously enough.  Whether  44  cracked”  or  not, 
he  seemed  to  meditate  no  evil  to  any  body.  He 
walked  quickly  on,  more  quickly  than  his  deli- 
cate appearance  would  have  made  probable,  un- 
til he  came  to  a place  where  there  were  a few 
small  houses  and  a church,  when  his  speed  sud- 
denly flagged.  He  leaned  against  the  church- 
yard wall,  behind  which  a few  scattered  grave- 
stones glimmered  in  the  rainy  dark,  and  coughed 
convulsively  and  painfully,  so  that  a woman, 
standing  at  her  open  door,  crossed  over  to  look 
at  him,  saying, 

44  You  seem  rather  bad  like.” 

“Not  I;  only  I’ve  walked  fast,  and  my 
breath’s  short.” 

44  I’ll  get  you  a drink,  if  you  like  ?” 

44  Thank  you and  accepting  the  literal 44  cup 
of  cold  water” — for  he  would  take  nothing  else, 
though  she  offered  him  beer — John  Stone  leaned 
a few  minutes  longer  against  the  low  wall,  with 
the  church-yard  on  one  side  of  him,  and  on  the 
other  the  open  cottage  door,  casting  into  the 
darkness  a flood  of  cheerful  light. 

The  soldier  cast  his  eyes  from  one  to  the 
other  of  these  two  houses — of  the  living  and 
the  dead — neither  of  which  opened  for  him. 
Perhaps  he  thought  thus,  for  he  sighed,  then 
thanked  the  civil  woman,  in  a softer  tone  than 
he  had  yet  used  to  any  body,  adding  in  answer 
to  her  question, 

44  No,  I can  get  on  quite  well.  I’m  not  in  a 
consumption,  though  it  looks  like  it.  I’m  used 
to  this  cough — it’s  only  that  my  heart  is  rather 
queer:  I once  had  rheumatic  fever.” 

44  Eh,  rheumatic  fever  leaves  folks’  hearts 
queer  as  long  as  they  live.  I know  that  by 
my  roaster.  He  had  it  terrible  bad  ten  years 
ago,  and  I’ve  got  to  look  pretty  close  after  him 
still.  Have  you  got  a missis  to  look  after  you  ?” 


44  No.  Good-night !” 

It  was  said  sharply,  fiercely  almost,  as  the 
soldier  suddenly  started  off  at  his  old  quick 
pace,  and  disappeared  into  the  gloom. 

Another  long  mile  did  he  tramp  through 
muddy  country  roads,  guiltless  of  gas  or  pave- 
ment, or  even  raised  footpath,  to  guide  the  trav- 
eler from  their  miry  abysses.  Sometimes  he 
came  upon  a few  cottages,  but  they  were  all 
closed  and  dark.  It  was  growing  into  one  of 
those  dreary  November  nights  when  every  body 
is  glad  to  shut  even  the  humblest  door.  At  last 
he  passed  them  all  by,  and  came  out  upon  a high 
common,  across  whose  blank  gloom  nothing  was 
visible  except  a huge  wind-mill,  which  stretched 
its  ghostly  arms  skyward,  and  interposed  its  still 
blacker  bulk  against  the  level  darkness.  For 
not  a star  had  appeared,  the  rain  came  driving 
and  pelting,  the  wind  had  arisen,  and  now  on 
the  exposed  ground  blew  fiercely  enough.  It 
seemed  in  traveling  over  the  miles  of  invisible 
country  below,  to  have  carried  with  it,  like  an 
overtaking  fate,  all  the  damps  and  fogs  of  the 
unknown  or  forgotten  region  it  had  passed  over. 
It  pierced  to  the  bone  the  Indian  soldier,  and 
then  blew  him  about  at  its  mercy,  helpless  as  a 
withered  leaf. 

He  tried  to  draw  his  cap  over  his  eyes,  and 
pulled  his  coat  closer  about  him,  so  as  to  meet 
it  like  a man — a Briton — this  wholesome  British 
wind  ; but  he  had  just  come  from  a foreign  cli- 
mate, and  the  time  of  youth  and  strength  was 
with  him  gone  by.  After  straggling  on  a little, 
he  cowered  and  quailed  before  the  blast,  and 
sank  down,  vainly  trying  to  shelter  himself  un- 
der a furzy  bank,  muttering  something  between 
an  oath  and  a moan.  At  this  moment,  two 
glowworm-like  lights  came  glimmering  across 
the  pitch-dark  common,  traveling  nearer  and 
nearer  till  he  distinguished  the  sound  of  horses’ 
feet ; and  there  passed  him  a close  carriage, 
satin-lined,  and  with  a lamp  inside,  so  as  to 
show  plainly  the  two  occupants.  They  were  an 
old  man,  and  a lady,  still  only  middle-aged,  or 
she  looked  so,  in  the  becoming  splendors  of 
her  dinner-dress,  her  white  fur,  and  her  velvet 
and  her  diamonds.  She  sat  in  her  comer,  and 
her  companion  in  his : neither  paying  any  heed 
to  the  other,  as  wealthy  married  couples  going 
out  to  dinner  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  do. 
They  looked  comfortable  indeed,  but  not  happy 
— it  is  a curious  fact  that  44  carriage -people” 
seldom  do  look  happy ; and  as  they  drove  slow- 
ly past,  the  soldier  had  no  difficulty  in  recog- 
nizing the  magnates  of  the  neighborhood,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Vanderdecken. 

Of  course  they  no  more  saw  him  than  if  he 
had  been  a bush  at  the  road-side.  But  he  saw 
them,  and  as  soon  as  they  had  passed  he  leap- 
ed up  and  shook  his  fist  at  them  in  a manner 
that  almost  justified  the  railway  porter's  sus- 
picion as  to  his  sanity. 

“Curse  you!  curse  you!  by  day  and  by 
night,  by  bed  and  board,  eating  and  drinking, 
sleeping  and  waking — curse  you !” 

Was  it  the  frantic  howl  of  poverty  against 
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1 good  entertainment  for  nt«n  and  beast.*  if 
one  don't  suit  eet  t other  may.  Ho,  ho  !,v 

“Ho,  ho!  J wfeb  I was  a beast,”  laughed 
the  soldier,  with  a careless  air,  as  if  he  were  ac- 
customed to  put  up  with  all  scuts  of  jokes,  and 
every  kind  of  company.  “Then,  aL  least,  I'd 
get  a dry  stable  to  put  my  bead  into  this  hor 
rible  night.  But  come,  show  me  the  way  U> 
Mother  Fox’s.” 

It  was  a small,  old-fashioned,  village  public 
house,  aud  as  he  looked  in  at  the  door,  which 
opened  at  once  upon  the  bar,  he  was  stared  at 
hard  by  the  little  knot  of  Saturday-night  cus- 
tomers, whom  the  landlady  was  serving  as  Fast 
as  she  could. 

“ Can  you  give  me  a night’s  lodging  here?' 
said  he. 

Either  his  voice  sounded  unlike  what  might 
have  been  expected  from  his  appearance,  or 
some  other  cause  made  the  busy  landlady  stop 
and  notice  him,  and  at  once  he  recognised  in 
her  the  inquisitive  old  lady  who  had  addressed 
him  in  the  railway  carriage. 

u Bless  as,  is  that  you  ? Who'd  ha  thought 
it  ? But  come  in,  roy  good  man,  and  I’ll  make 


wealth — of  failure  against  success  — of  misery 
against  happiness?  Or  was  it  something  deep- 
er still-— some  old  link  of  the  past  which  these 
fine  folks  stirred  in  the  breast  of  the  poor  sol- 
dier, ho  tk&  to  turn  him,  for  the  time  being,  into 
a veritable  madman  ? 

Yet  he  was  neither  mad  nor  sun-struck,  nnd 
when  his  sudden  tit  of  fury  had  subsided,  he 
gathered  himself  up  to  try  and  battle  with  the 
wind  a little  further.  He  seemed  to  have  been 
long  used  to  “rough  it,’’  as  soldiers  must. 

Presently  he  came  to  the  verge  of  the  com- 
mon, and  saw  through  the  misty,  rainy  gloom  a 
line  of  houses,  implying  some  ttart  of  a village ; 
and  coming  nearer,  the  wet  aud  weary  man 
caught  the  welcome  glow  and  sound  of  a black- 
smith's forge.  He  entered  it. 

“ Is  this  Holywell  ?” 

• 4 No,  Holt.  Holywell’s  nigh  half  a mile  fur- 
ther.” 

Stone  leaned  against  the  doorway,  utterly 
worn  out. 

“Can  I get  a night’s  lodging  here.?*’ 

u 1 reckon  not.  There’s  no  public  near,  ex- 
cept Mother  Fox’s  over  the  way,  where  there’s 
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.v(»u  Tim  & w*rih  heart ;*fr -sulci' j 

dims,  Ortar>r  .oit\  bow  wet  you  *»«  .!••  t&rirag  j ifaw  many  year* 

Jris  coat-sleeve ; * * .arid  you juntas i thin  as  a ^^el,vi^?e?*, 
skeleton  besides  Come  in  to  my  kitchen  tire  MA  tioxen  or  u 
and  warm  yparsfelf.’’  her. r’ 

^Thttftk  ycuiT”  ««id  $ttmet  gentler.  Umler  l*Tbeflyoudi< 
nil  his  surly  m yi  lurked  u vague,  pathetic  gen-  ed,  maybe  If 
(knew,-  or  us  if  he  Wd  been  gautUvonca.  u Ymi  M Ay.” 
are  very  good  to  nn\  Mrs.— - ■*  * “ Ami  ydi£r&  t 

“fox,  my  name  ik  Dorothy  Fox— ^nd  this  did  yon  nay t X 
is  the  Goat  ami  Cpm^saeK,  it  y tsry  tefyocWA*  atrut^e.f ..  • . 
house,  though  l **p;  U w keeps  It*  and  uncom-  u Ywry  stmugfc- 
'h&ni  • Fin  atirviiig.** 

‘‘Ami  yt»d  take  >$e  mX'  He  spoke  $u  a *hp*rpt  irritable  tone,  Which 

fHVV!i,  *»>,"  y.t*ki  she.  after  eyittfc  mm  *»vev  4 womHti  amt*  a landlady  could  not  veil 

tnr  *‘7i  don't  umiallv  take  wiiiml  to;  h>  she  brought  him  Ui*  brood  and 

m truv&fas*  mi  knew*  nothing  of,  indeed  eheoae  in  troubled  him  no 

tin?  ptnee  is  too  smell;  Hoi.  my  4^ghter^  more  till  he  had  moved  Tjittn  the  table  Uribe 
nw&y,  ud \i  if  wok  likes?  to  lOke  be?  till  obT'a^hioued  settle  near  the  fire-phu£^  vherik; 

Monday  jdfi  fcitirV  ,■  •-.  -j  \ overcome  by  Weariness  »od’  utarnub,.  he  soon 

M ftflw  do  you  fcn<rw  I>druQ,h«!)t'ibi;e  myateif.  fell  fi&t  a*teep.  • * ,\.l ; ^ , \ . . / , 

off'  Without  paying  my  bill;  on- Monday?  We’re  Then  Mrs.  Fox>  heart  relented.  Tk<  .mmt 
a bad  lot,  we  ^ldlerj^^*  vbaye  been  so  c^c^esAively  tired,  ^eUovK ; 

•‘So  poor  Tom  iaid . But;  yw  ■mn't  harm  and,  besides,  heavy  silachb^r  is  such  a softener 
me  much,  *tnd  HI  trust-  you.  l.V.me  along.”  of  most  facers  .Not  ol  *U— *ome  ’people  look 
lie  fortfAved  1m;  <imi  w*b  soon  husking  in  all  tlio  nglier  or  the  tvi»; •k^Jwr'j  but  cohere  seem, 
the  biaa*  of  the.  huge  tire  vvirh  an  kif  of <mnlbrt  to  slip  back  through  iUt\  Of  ijeep-^as  of 

that  atford  lm  hmtw&  real  ploasare.  death — into  fhe  latid  of  ttor  jomftne  iimoi-enbe. 

ftioked  nr  him  % nq u t i rely,. espec i a lly  when  and  wear  a [pttlt  >so  Heipi W >oid  app«almg  tlipt 
t#tr>o1c  ntf  isis  l*»ragt*r  ehp  and  showed  his  bare  one  could  dii%8t  eueiny  if 

hold  t*T«wn,  though  the  fringe  of  curly  lockv  one  cante  upOh  1dm 

under  Hf  unlike  iris  iieurd,  wm  still  black*  or  John  8tohe  m (in ^ ^r*^l  exhau^vofi,^ 
Osiily  t*|tghriy-  toaebed  with  gray.-  stmmily  and  solUy  a»  » baby-^h^ 

“ Yda-re  notBo  old  z*  I took  you  for,  my  ; he  was,  for  no  doubt  his  mijimry  life  hod  *&> 


Utst  me  my  supper,  will  yoh? 
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cnstomod  him  to  go  to  sleep  any  how,  any 
where.  He  scarcely  moved  from  his  original 
postL  ro,  bat  just  let  his  head  fall  against  the 
high  back  of  the  settle ; while  his  hands,  thin 
and  yellow,  dropped  upon  each  knee,  and  then 
cnrled  up  drowsily,  like  a baby’s  hand.  His 
forehead  lost  its  knotted  wrinkles,  and  if  one 
coaid  hAve  seen  his  month  through  that  long, 
rough  grizzly  beard,  doubtless  it  would  almost 
have  smiled. 

For  he  seemed,  under  the  influence  of  the 
pleasant  warmth  and  the  strange  contradictory 
vagaries  of  slumber,  to  be  carried  entirely  out 
of  the  present  into  some  golden  dream-land. 
He  gave  vent  to  a little  low  sound — almost  like 
a laugh — and  then  began  to  talk  in  his  sleep — 
at  first  quite  unintelligibly,  and  then  uttering  a 
name : 44  Betty"  Mrs.  Fox  thought  it,  and  con- 
cluded it  was  his  wife’s  or  his  sweet-heart’s — 
probably  long  dead  and  gone. 

44  Poor  fellow,  maybe  that’s  what  he  listed 
for.  Likely  he's  sebn  a peck  o’  troubles,”  said 
she  to  herself,  looking  at  him,  and  uncertain 
whether  she  should  wake  him  oi  not,  for  it  was 
time  to  shut  up,  only  she  grudged  rousing  him 
out  of  what  seemed  such  a happy  slumber. 

But  fate  broke  it,  os  she  does  many  a deeper 
dream.  There  was  a sudden  clatter  of  pewter 
pots  and  glasses  in  the  bar,  creating  such  a stir 
that  the  soldier  started  up  with  the  frightened 
look  of  one  who  did  not  know  where  he  was.  i 

“Never  mind — there’s  nothing  the  matter. 
You  dropped  asleep  and  was  a-dreaming,  my 
dear,”  said  Mrs.  Fox,  patting  him  on  the  shoul- 
der with  a motherly  air.  44  You’re  at  the  Goat 
and  Compasses,  the  best  public  in  all  these  parts, 
arid  Dolly  Fox  ’ll  make  you  very  comfortable. 
Your  bed’s  ready — hadn’t  you  better  be  a-tak- 
ing  yourself  off  now  ?” 

44 Thank  you,”  said  the  soldier,  shaking  him- 
self wide  awake,  though  he  still  stared  about 
him  somewhat  wildly.  44  Yes,  I remember  all 
now.  Give  me  a light.  I’ll  go  to  bed — I’ll  go 
to  bed.” 

He  disappeared,  and  was  not  seen  or  heard 
of  again  till  far  into  the  Sunday  morning. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

Stnn>AT  was  a quiet  and  respectable  day  in 
Holt  village.  No  Cockney  Sabbath-breakers  or 
Sabbath  holiday-makers,  according  as  people 
choose  to  term  them,  had  as  yet  found  out  its 
prettiness,  or,  if  they  had,  its  distance  from  the 
nearest  railway  station  saved  it  from  being  a 
place  of  easy  resort.  Consequently,  its  Sunday 
was  still  a rest-day.  No  swarms  of  destructive 
feet  trod  down  its  green  fresh  common,  where 
fern,  thyme,  and  heather  flourished,  and  the 
bright  yellow  furze  blossomed  all  the  year  round. 
No  tea-garden,  or  bedizened  public  house,  or 
even  a solitary  refreshment-stall,  destroyed  the 
delicious  peacefulness  and  thorough  rnrality  of 
the  spot ; the  wind-mill,  the  forge,  Mrs.  Fox’s 


I small,  whitewashed,  old-fashioned  inn,  and  a 
I few  cottages  of  similar  date,  being  the  only  harm 
it  had  as  yet  received  from  bricks  and  mortar. 

And  on  this  Sunday  morning,  when,  after  a 
wild,  rainy  night,  the  weather  brightened  up, 
as  it  does  sometimes  in  November,  and  the 
whole  earth  and  sky  became  transfigured  into  a 
wonderful  blueness  and  clearness  that  showed 
the  landscape,  distinct  and  exquisitely-colored, 
for  many,  many  miles — this  upland  common,  so 
fresh  and  breezy,  quiet  and  fair,  was  a sight  to 
do  a man’s  heart  good  in  spite  of  himself.  That 
is,  a man  whom  nature  had  made  sensitive  to 
external  influences — as  not  every  man  is;  but 
to  those  who  are,  life’s  delights  are  doubled. 
Also,  perhaps,  its  pains. 

John  Stone  crawled  down,  late  and  lazy,  to 
his  long-waiting  breakfast  in  Mrs.  Fox’s  parlor. 

44  Pull  down  the  blind — I hate  sunshine,”  was 
all  he  said  to  her,  as  he  fell  languidly  to  his  soli- 
tary meal. 

When  she  came  to  remove  it,  she  was  dressed 
all  in  her  Sunday’s  best,  and  hinted  that  Holt 
church  44  went  in”  at  eleven  o’clock,  and  it  was 
a good  mile’s  walk  across  the  common. 

44 1 never  go  to  church,”  said  the  soldier,  ab- 
ruptly. Then,  as  with  a second  thought — 44  But 
don't  let  me  hinder  you  from  going.  I shall 
want  nothing  more.” 

44  Thank’ee.  Only  what  shall  you  do  when 
I’m  out  ? — for  I always  lock  up  the  house  c f Sun- 
days. I’m  a lone  widow  as  can  run  no  risks.” 

Stone  laughed.  44  Do  yon  think  I look  like 
a swindler  or  a burglar — that  I shall  break  open 
your  cupboards  and  carry  off  your  plate  ? No, 
no.  I’m  a bad  fellow  enough,  but  I’m  not  in 
that  line  of  business.  Make  your  mind  easy, 
old  lady.  Lock  up  your  house,  and  I’ll  turn 
out  and  wander  about  somewhere  till  you  come 
back.” 

44  You’re  very  obliging,”  said  Mrs.  Fox,  look- 
ing somewhat  compunctious.  “I’ll  be  back  in 
two  hours,  and  you  might  amuse  yourself  that 
while  seeing  the  Park.  It's  a pretty  park — the 
Vanderdeckens’.” 

John  Stone  jumped  up  from  his  chair,  sav- 
agely  pushed  it  from  him,  and  began  walking 
up  and  down  the  room. 

44  Big  people,  arc  they  ? and  have  a fine  place, 
no  doubt  ? I’ll  go.  Where  is  it  ?” 

44  Just  across  the  next  common.  You  turn 
along  the  park  palings  till  you  come  to  a stile, 
where  there's  a board  put  up  with  ‘Please  to 
keep  the  foot-path.'  That’s  old  Vanderdecken’s 
doing.  He  couldn’t  stop  the  right  of  way,  but 
he  narrowed  it  down  as  much  as  he  could,  and 
made  the  place  as  private  as  possible.  That’s 
the  trick  of  your  stuck-up  new-comers,  as  never 
knew  their  own  grandfather.  Not  like  the  good 
old  families  that  are  quite  sure  o’  themselves, 
and  so  they’re  never  frightened  to  let  us  poor 
folk  come  a-nigh  them,  lest  we  should  find  out 
that  the  only  thing  as  makes  the  difference  be- 
tween us  and  them  is  clothes.” 

Either  John  Stone,  who  looked  a clever  fel- 
low himself,  was  struck  by  the  old  wortian’s 
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sharpness — or  in  his  loneliness  he  rather  liked 
a little  conversation — bnt  he,  did  not  discourage 
her  gossip.  He  even  asked  a question  or  two 
about  these  Vanderdeckens,  and  when  they  had 
come  to  the  neighborhood. 

“Three  years  ago.  He  bought  the  Hall; 
which  was  just  dropping  to  ruin,  and  built  it 
into  a big  house — far  too  big  for  him,  poor  silly 
old  man,  for  he  has  got  no  son  to  come  after 
him — only  one  little  daughter.  But  he’s  mighty 
fond  of  her*  they  say — fonder  than  he  is  of  any 
thing,  except  his  money.” 

“ He’s  a miser,  then  ?”  said  the  soldier,  ea- 
gerly. 

“ Not  exactly— or  else,  like  most  of  your  mi- 
serly folks,  he’ll  spend  pretty  well  where  he  fan- 
cies it,  or  where  the  money  shows.  Though  I’m 
not  saying  aught  agin  the  Vanderdeckens ; she’s 
a kind  lady  enough,  and  wonderful  good-look- 
ing, and  sees  after  the  schools,  and  has  her  fin- 
ger in  all  the  charity  doings.  And  he  has  re- 
stored Holt  church — they’re  very  regular  church- 
goers, both  on  ’em — and  put  in  it  a big  painted 
window  in  memory  of  Anne,  only  sister  of  Jacob 
Vanderdecken,  who  died  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  some’at  about  fourteen  years  ago.  You. 
see  I knows  it  all  off  by  heart,  Sir,  for  I sits  op- 
posite to  it  every  Sunday,  and  sometimes  when 
I’m  inclined  to  be  sharp  upon  ‘Old  Van,’  as 
we  calls  him  hereabouts,  I’ve  thought  folks’ 
memories  are  so  short  in  this  world,  that  there 
must  be  some’at  not  bad  in  a man  who  remem- 
bers his  sister  for  more  than  a dozen  years.  But 
I beg  your  pardon  for  going  on  like  this.” 

“No,  no,”  said  Stone,  absently.  “As you  say, 
folks’  memories  are  short,  very  short.  There’s 
a proverb  about  a man’s  name  outliving  him 
half  a year,  if  he  builds  churches ; and  about  fu- 
neral baked  meats  that  did  coldly  furnish  forth 
marriage  tables.” 

“Be  that  in  the  Proverbs — the  Bible,  I mean  ?” 

“ No,  in  a much  better  book.  ” Then,  seeing 
how  shocked  and  scandalized  the  good  soul  look- 
ed, he  half  apologized.  “ You  think  me  a hea- 
then, or  an  infidel  ?” 

“Not  a bit  of  it,  Sir.  I hope  you’re  a good 
Christian.  ” 

“There  you  mistake,” said  the  soldier,  look- 
ing up  with  gleaming  eyes.  “I’m  no  thief.  You 
needn't  be  afraid  of  my  robbing  your  house  and 
murdering  you.  But  I am  no  Christian.  I 
don’t  believe  in  any  thing  or  any  body.” 

“I’m  sorry  for  it.  But  you’re  young  still,  I 
reckon,  and  perhaps  before  you  die  the  Lord 
will  bring  you  to  a better  mind.  ” 

“Will  He?  Then  why  hasn’t  He  done  it  al- 
ready? Why  didn’t  He  do  it  years  ago?” 

“ I can’t  tell.  Sir,  ” and  the  old  lady  laid  down 
the  table-cloth  she  was  folding,  and  clasped  to- 
gether her  withered  hands.  “ That’s  just  what 
I said  to  myself  when  poor  Tom  was  shot,  while  j 
Jim  Brady  beside  him,  as  was  nobody’s  son  and  l 
nobody’s  husband,  and  all  the  village  was  glad 
to  get  rid  of — Jim  hadn’t  a scratch.  Why 
doesn’t  the  Lord  do  a many  things  that  He 
doesn’t  do,  and  leave  undone  a lot  more  that 


one  thinks  He  ought  to  do  ? I can’t  tell.  Sir,  and 
I suppose  nobody  can.  However,  there’s  the 
bells  beginning,  so  I’ll  go  to  church  and  say  my 
prayers ; that  can’t  come  amiss  any  how.” 

The  soldier  was  silent  till  just  as  she  had 
cleared  every  thing  away,  when  he  said,  sud- 
denly, 

“ I’ll  go  to  church  with  you,  Mrs.  Fox,  if  you 
are  not  ashamed  of  my  company.” 

“Oh,  Sir.” 

“ But,  mind  you,  I’m  not  like  you.  I don’t 
go  to  say  my  prayers : I go  for  my  own — amuse- 
ment. Yes,  well  call  it  amusement,”  and  he 
laughed.  . 

“Never  mind,  if  only  you’ll  go.  Them  as 
isn’t  against  Him  is  for  Him,  says  the  Bible. 

And  you’ll  see  our  church  ; and  as  for  our  par- 
son, whether  or  not  you  like  his  sermon,  it  ’U  do 
you  good  only  to  look  at  his  face.” 

So  in  a few  minutes  more  that  strangely- 
matched  pair  of  church-goers — they  could  not 
be  called  worshipers — the  *tout  landlady  in  her 
best  black,  permanent  widow’s  weeds,  and  the 
thin,  spare,  sickly  soldier,  took  their  way  across 
the  common,  guided  by  one  of  those  fine  peals 
of  bells  such  as  are  heard  nowhere  but  in  En- 
gland. It  poured  through  the  windless,  sun- 
shiny air  in  the  familiar  chime — ting,  ting,  ting, 
ting,  ting,  ting,  ting,  ting — and  then  a clash,  as 
if  the  whole  eight  bells  had  rushed  upon  one 
another  and  fell  crushed  into  one  solid  mass  of 
music.  The  soldier  stopped  to  listen ; his  hol- 
low face  grew  still  more  wan,  and  his  lips  began 
to  tremble. 

“You  like  our  bells?  we  reckon  ’em  very 
fine,”  said  Mrs.  Fox,  gratified.  “I  suppose 
it’s  pretty  long  since  you’ve  heard  a good  chime 
of  English  bells  ?” 

He  nodded.  “What’s  that?”  pointing  to 
something  in  the  view,  perhaps  to  make  a diver- 
sion in  the  conversation. 

“ What  do  you  mean — them  steeples?” 

“ No,  that  queer  sort  of  building,  which  seems 
crawling  along  the  horizon  like  a big  caterpillar, 
with  two  towers,  like  horns,  one  at  its  head  and 
the  other  Ht  its  tail  ?” 

“ You’re  very  funny,  Sir,”  answered  Mrs.  Fox, 
excessively  amused.  “ I dare  say  you  must  have 
been  rather  a droll  chap  altogether  when  you 
was  young.  A caterpillar ! Well,  it  is  like  it ; 
and  to  think  that  you  didn’t  know  what  it  was! 

To  be  sure,  you’ve  been  a good  bit  away  from 
England.  But  did  your  folk  never  send  you 
any  newspapers,  and  never  tell  yon  about  the 
Crystal  Palace?” 

“No,”  replied  the  soldier,  in  such  a sharp, 
trenchant  tone,  that  Mrs.  Fox  determined  never 
to  mention  his  “ folk”  to  him  again.  She  was  con- 
vinced there  was  “ some’at  wrong”  concerning 
them,  and  though  by  no  means  deficient  in  femi- 
nine curiosity,  still  there  had  been  quite  enough 
of  household  tragedy  in  her  life  of  seventy  years 
to  make  her  comprehend  that  every  heart  has 
its  own  burden  of  grief,  and  that  it  is  often 
kindest  and  best  to  notice  nothing,  but  to  “ let 
sleeping  dogs  lie.”  So,  without  further  ques- 
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tioning,  or  indeed  any  conversation  at  all,  she 
took  her  companion  across  the  common  and 
down  a village  street  to  the  church,  against  the 
low  wall  of  which  he  had  leaned  the  night  be- 
fore. 

It  was  an  old  building,  but  modernized  into 
comfortable  unpicturesqueness.  Nothing  about 
it  was  very  noticeable,  except  a solitary  yew- 
tree,  which  kept  guard  over  a few  ancient, 
nameless  graves.  Of  the  modern  memorials 
one  caught  Stone’s  eye,  as  it  would  any  body’s, 
being  a long,  wooden  board,  planted  length- 
wise on  a grave,  with  the  name  and  dates  very 
plain,  and  underneath,  bigger  and  plainer  still, 
the  warning  te*t,  44  Watch , therefore,  for  ye  know 
not  at  what  hour  the  Lord  cometh .” 

The  soldier  turned  and  regarded  it  with  some 
curiosity,  which  slowly  faded  away  into  a con- 
temptuous sneer.  He  might  have  been  going 
to  say  something  sneering,  doubtless,  but  the 
old  woman  beside  him  was  walking  on  so  quiet- 
ly with  her  grave  Sunday  face ; and  likewise  he 
seemed  to  notice  for  the  first  time  that  she  was 
in  widow’s  weeds.  So,  infidel  as  he  was,  or 
called  himself,  Stone  shut  his  lips  together  and 
followed  Mrs.  Fox  in  silence  to  the  church-door. 

“Take  off  your  hat,”  she  whispered — not  too 
soon,  for  he  was  marching  into  the  half-filled 
church  like  a man  in  a dream,  regardless  alike 
both  of  the  place  and  the  people. 

Still,  when  warned,  he  recollected  himself, 
and  obeyed,  blushing  a little,  like  a reproved 
child. 

“I  beg  your  pardon,  Mrs.  Fox;  I had  for- 
gotten my  manners.  I have  not  been  inside  a 
church-door  these  fifteen  years.” 

44  Oh,  my  dear  soul,  bow  shocking ! Stop, 
stop!”  again  restraining  him.  “The  church 
is  free;  but  somehow  We  always  leaves  them 
foremost  seats  for  the  gentry.  Sit  you  down 
here.” 

For  he  was  going  right  up  to  the  chancel, 
where,  close  in  front  of  the  white-spread  com- 
munion-table, which  some  old-fashioned  folk 
still  call,  and  believe  to  be,  44  the  table  of  the 
Lord,”  was  a handsome  pew,  oak-carved,  crim- 
son-cushioned, and  well-furnished  with  Bibles, 
prayer-books,  and  hymn-books  of  the  hugest 
size.  . 

“You  mustn’t  go  in  there,  it’s  the  Vander- 
deckens’  seat;  but  you  can  see  their  window 
just  as  well  from  here,  and  the  clergyman,  too. 
Do  sit  down,  Sir.” 

For  she  still  kept  putting  in  the  instinctive 
44  Sir,”  as  witl»a  suspicion  that  the  man  was,  or 
once  had  been,  what  people  term  a gentleman. 
And  he  both  interested  and  fidgeted  her  so  much 
that  the  poor  old  woman  hurried  over  as  fast  as 
possible  her  customary  prayer,  and  then  turned, 
uneasy  as  a hen  over  a young  duckling,  to  see 
what  her  protegt  was  doing. 

Nothing  dreadful,  certainly.  Whatever. he 
himself  might  be — Jew,  Turk,  infidel,  or  heretic 
(Mrs.  Fox  classed  them  all  together,  as  the 
Prayer-book  does,  and  knew  no  more) — he  had 
sat  down  decorously  and  harmlessly  beside  her, 


staring  about  him  a little  too  much,  perhaps,  but 
still  not  more  than  many  well-bred  people  stare, 
at  “the  gentry”  who  came  filing  in — the  good 
old  families  who  lived  in  the  good  old  red-brick 
houses,  solid  and  square,  of  the  Georgian  era, 
which  Mrs.  Fox  had  pointed  out  on  their  way 
to  church. 

44  None  o’  them’s  the  Vanderdeckens,  though ; 
they  always  comes  in  by  the  chancel-door ; and 
she’s  worth  looking  at,  being  a fine  woman  still, 
and  dresses  mighty  grand.  I sees  her  in  a new 
bonnet  every  second  Sunday  at  least.” 

John  Stone  bent  his  head  assentingly  to  this 
whispered  feminine  communication,  and  then 
sat  quietly  and  decently  enough,  his  hands 
clasped  on  his  knees,  and  his  eyes  steadily 
fixed  at  the  opening  door,  too  much  in  shad- 
ow to  be  very  noticeable,  else  he  too  might 
have  been  worth  looking  at.  He  had  been 
decidedly  handsome,  and,  had  he  had  a smooth 
life,  might  have  been  handsome  to  extreme  old  / 
age;  but  it  Was  one  of  those  artistically  mould- 
ed faces,  dark  yet  delicate,  and  all  alive  with 
j what  our  grandmothers  used  to  call  44  sensibil- 
ity in  which  a hard  or  troubled  career  soon 
wears  out  %I1  the  beauty,  and,  indeed,  alters 
the  whole  appearance;  so  that  after  some  years 
a mother  would  hardly  recognize  her  own  son. 

And  his  bald  head  and  full  gray  beard  gave 
him,  at  first  sight,  the  look  of  a man  not  far 
off  sixty,  though,  examining  him  closer,  he 
was  not  nearly  so  old. 

He  sat,  staring  about  him;  for,  as  ho  had 
averred,  he  came  to  church  not  to  pray,  but 
merely  to  amuse  himself,  until,  last  of  all  the 
congregation,  appeared  the  Vanderdeckens. 

They  were  a group  of  three — father,  mother, 
and  little  girl.  A big  footman  preceded  them 
to  their  pew,  showed  them  in,  placed  an  addi- 
tional book  there,  and  left  them.  Then  this 
wealthy  family  dropped  their  heads  on  their 
hands  for  a minute’s  space  of  prayer  like 
other  “miserable  sinners.” 

Yet  undoubtedly  they  {poked  exceedingly 
comfortable.  Mrs.  Vanderdeckens  violet  silk 
dress  was  rich  in  hue  as  the  painted  window, 
and  her  ermine  furs  w ere  dazzling  as  the  purest 
snow.  Certainly  she  knew  the  art  of  dressing 
well,  and  had  every  opportunity  for  exercising 
it.  Her  little  girl  too  was  clad  as  a rich  man’s 
daughter  should  be,  though  no  splendor  of 
clothes  could  make  her  any  thing  but  an  or- 
dinary child,  in  whom  one  vainly  sought  the 
smallest  trace  of  the  mother's  beauty.  Anoth- 
er thing,  also,  one  did  not  find  happily — the 
mother’s  peevish,  unsatisfied  expression,  which 
dulled  all  her  loveliness,  like  a sweet  landscape 
overspread  with  mist  and  rain. 

Gertrude’s  quick  eyes  roamed  round  the 
church,  and  soon  met  John  Stone’s.  She 
whispered  something  to  her  mother,  and  then 
Mrs.  Vanderdecken  also  turned,  and  fixed  her 
eyes — her  large,  blue,  soulless,  uncomprehend- 
ing eyes — upon  the  poor  soldier.  Fixed  them 
leisurely,  looked  him  all  over  from  head  to  foot, 
apparently  seeing  nothing  in  him  but  a very 
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shabby,  broken-down  fellow,  and  then  turned 
back  Again  to  her  daughter,  whispering  some- 
thing buck.  Something  kindly,  no  doubt ; for 
the  little  girl  blushed  and  looked  pleased,  and 
continued  her  investigation  of  the  soldier  in 
shy  glances,  which  she  hardly  restrained  from 
breaking  out  into  positive  and  most  nndeeo* 
rous  smiles. 

But  the  mother  did  not  look  again.  She  had 
done  her  duty ; all  that  could  be  expected  of 
her;  and  then  the  poor  man  evidently  passed 
from  her  memory.  He  did  not  belong  to  her  and 
her  circle  of  thought  at  all;  she  put  him  aside 
and  settled  herself  to  her  comfortable  devotions. 

Mrs.  Vanderdecken  was,  as  Mrs.  Fox  had 
said,  decidedly  worth  looking  at;  and  John 
Stone  did  look  at  her  all  church-time.  Just 
a glance  or  two  did  he  expend  upon  the  little 
fat  old  man  beside  her,  one  of  those  men  who 
are  only  remarked  in  society  ns  their  wives' 
husbands;  yet  there  was  an  obstinate  protru- 
sion of  his  under-lip,  and  a glitter  in  his  small, 
keen  eyes,  which  accounted  for  Mrs.  Vander- 
decken’s  hesitation  at  “telling  papa,”  and  im- 
plied at  feast  a possibility  that  the  large  hand- 


some lady  married  to  the  ugly  little  man  was 
not  so  much  44  the  gray  mare”  as  appeared 
probable. 

John  Stone  apparently  was  a student  of  hu- 
m|tn  nature,  for  he  seemed  to  take  in  all  this, 
and  more.  From  his  post  of  observation  he  let 
not  a movement  in  the  Vanderdecken  pew  es- 
cape him.  No  avenging  ghost  could  fix  upon 
it  and  its  occupants  steadier  or  stonier  eyes. 
He  paid  attention  neither  to  the  prayers  nor  to 
the  sermon  ; merely  got  up  and  sat  down  when 
Mrs,  Fox  urged  him  to  do  so,  but  otherwise 
made  no  pretense  of  worship.  Whatever  he 
was,  he  was  at  least  honest.  And  when,  es- 
caping from  his  bard  fierce  stare,  which  harmed 
them  not,  for  they  never  saw  it,  the  Yander- 
deeken  family,  with  the  humbler  portion  of  the 
congregation,  bent  their  heads  to  receive  the 
final  benediction,  44  the  peace  of  God  which 
passeth  all  understanding.”  this  man,  in  w hose 
countenance  was  no  peaco,  held  it  up,  as  if  at 
once  hating  them  and  accusing  them  to  the 
silent  heaven,  which  had  beheld  oil,  and  pre- 
vented nothing. 

4 4 Come,”  said  Mrs.  Fox,  touching  him  as  he 
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stood  erect  and  motionless,  “the  likes  of  us 
always  goes  out  first,  the  gentry  afterward. 
Though  it’s  beiug  sacrament  Sunday,  the  most 
of  ’em  stops  behind ; the  Vanderdeckens  al- 
ways do,  except  the  little  mi6s.  Come  along,” 
she  added,  sharply. 

She  led  him,  walking  more  like  an  automaton 
than  a man,  down  the  church  aisle,  and  ont 
into  the  air,  which  blew  sharply  across  the 
church-yard,  and  made  him  shiver  with  In- 
dian sensitiveness  all  over. 

“Let’s  make  haste,”  said  the  old  woman. 
“We  coming  on  to  rain,  and  I’ve  my  Sun- 
day clothes  on;  besides,  I want  to  get  home 
and  cook  a bit  o’  some’at  hot  for  your  din- 
ner— you’ll  want  it  this  sharp  day.” 

“Thank  you;  you’re  very  kind  to  think  of 
me,”  said — with  a sudden  change  of  voice — the 
poor  soldier. 

It  did  rain,  and  rained,  soppily  and  sodden- 
ingly,  the  whole  remainder  of  the  day,  as  these 
bright  winter  mornings  have  a trick  of  doing  ; 
so  neither  Mr9.  Fox  nor  her  charge,  as  she 
now  seemed  fairly  to  consider  him,  crossed  the 
threshold  again.  Stone  spent  half  the  after- 
noon in  sleeping,  with  his  head  against  the 
settle,  dropping  off  as  if  from  sheer  weakness, 
on  the  intervals  of  smoking  his  pipe,  which  he 
did  to  an  unconscionable  extent.  Beyond  it, 
indeed,  he  seemed  to  care  for  nothing,  neither 
amusement  nor  occupation ; asked  for  no  books, 
though  Mrs.  Fox  brought  him  several ; good  Sun- 
day books — “ Pilgrim’s  Progress”  and  “ Her- 
vey’s  Meditations  among  the  Tombs.”  At  last, 
pitying  his  utter  indifference  to  every  thing,  she 
risked  her  Christianity  enough  to  fetch  him  a 
newspaper.  But  the  world  seemed  to  have 
completely  slipped  from  him,  or  he  from  it, 
so  that  he  took  no  more  notice  of  the  Times 
itself  than  if  it  had  been  a sheet  of  blank  paper. 
Never  was  there  a sadder  spectacle  of  a man 
with  nothing  to  do,  and  no  strength  to  do  it ; a 
sick  soul  in  a worn-out  body.  And  yet,  when- 
ever he  fell  asleep,  the  boyish,  innocent  look 
came  back,  till  the  old  woman  stood  and  watch- 
ed him  with  an  expression  of  pity  that  she  could 
not  suppress. 

“I  doubt  if  you’re  long  for  this  world,  and 
maybe  you’ll  not  be  sorry  to  get  out  of  it,” 
said  she  to  herself,  looking  at  him  from  over  the 
big  Bible  which  she  always  scrupulously  read  of 
Sunday  evenings.  “Poor  fellow!  I shouldn’t 
like  to  be  your  mother,  I reckon.  My  Tom’s 
happier  where  he  is,  and  so  am  I,  than  if  he’d 
come  back  to  me  like  you.” 

Yet  the  remembrance  of  poor  Tom  was  so 
strong,  that  when,  just  before  bedtime,  Stone 
asked  her  abruptly  if  she  would  take  him  in  for 
a few  more  days — a week  or  two  perhaps — Mrs. 
Fox,  though  she  had  never  seen  the  color  of  his 
money,  assented. 

“ You  can  stop  if  you  like,  for  I’ve  a weak 
side  to  soldiers.  Maybe  you’re  a long  way 
frOm  your  home  ?” 

“ Yes — a long  way.” 

“Then  you’re  right  to  try  and  get  a bit 


stronger  before  you  go  there.  Holt  is  a healthy 
place,  they  say,  and  then  there’s  Holywell. 
You  may  spend  half  your  time  in  wandering 
about  Holywell  Park.” 

“I  mean  to.” 

“ If  you’d  like  me  to  name  you  to  the  butler 
there — he’s  a friend  of  mine — you  could  come 
and  go  about  the  place  as  yon  fancy,  with  no- 
body to  hinder  you.” 

“Nobody  will  hinder  me.” 

It  might  have  been  said  either  as  fact  mere- 
ly, or  else  a threat,  for  the  tone  of  it  caught 
Mrs.  Fox’s  attention.  She  shook  her  head. 

“Ah,  my  man,  I’m  afeared  you’re  one 
them  radicals  as  hates  all  rich  folk,  for  nothiug 
on  earth  but  being  rich  folk,  while  we  belongs 
to  what  they  calls  4 the  lower  classes.  ’ But  I 
never  troubles  my  head  about  such  things ; and 
when  you’re  as  old  as  I am,  and  have  gone 
through  all  I have  gone  through,  mayhap  nei- 
ther will  you.” 

The  soldier  was  silent. 

After  a while  he  said,  “ I’ve  been  thinking, 
Mrs.  Fox,  that  I ought  to  tell  you  my  name,  or 
give  you  some  warrant  for  my  respectability.” 

“Just  as  you  like,  Sir.  Of  course  it’s  better 
and  more  satisfactory  to  all  parties,  and,  be- 
sides, our  rector,  he  always  calls  when  he  sees  a 
new  face  in  church,  for  he’s  as  good  as  a father 
to  the  whole  parish,  and  I’d  like  to  be  able  to 
tell  him  I'd  got  a decent  man  in  my  house. 
Who  Bhall  I say,  Sir?” 

“John  Stone,  private  — th  Regiment;  dis- 
charged invalided,  with  a pension.  Besides, 
in  case  I should  starve  upon  that — your  British 
nation  is  not  too  generous  to  broken-down  sol- 
diers— look  here!” 

He  showed  her,  as  he  had  done  to  the  rail- 
way-porter, the  bag  of  sovereigns. 

“ It’s  loot — honest  loot,  I assure  you ; at  least, 
so  far  as  loot  ever  is  honest.  And  perhaps  your 
millionaires — your  Vanderdeckens,  for  instance 
— make  their  money  in  no  more  creditable 
way.” 

“ Oh,  Sir,  I never  heard  any  thing  to  Mr. 
Vanderdecken’s  discredit.  He’s  a very  respect- 
able gentleman.” 

44  Well,  so  am  I ; that’s  all.  Will  you  trust 
me  now  ?” 

The  old  woman  looked  at  him  hard.  i4I 
think  I’d  have  trusted  you  any  how.  But  I 
can’t  tell.  I’ve  been  took  in  a good  many 
times.  I often  think  the  world’s  made  up  o’ 
two  sorts  o*  folks — them  as  puts  upon  others, 
and  them  that  is  put  upon  theirselvcs ; and  it’s 
pretty  hard  for  the  last,  only  maybe  the  Lord 
loves  ’em  best,  after  all.’ 

“Does  He ?” 

“Don’t  you  sneer,  Sir;  you  may  live  to 
think  different  from  what  you  do  now.  Young 
folks  fancy  they’ve  found  out  every  thing,  but 
old  folks  know  they’ve  never  done  learning.” 

“You’re  a wise  woman,  Mrs.  Fox.” 

“ I wish  I was,  Sir ; I wish  I was ! But  good- 
night to  you.  You’ve  had  a dull  Sunday,  if 
this  is  your  first  Sunday  in  England.’’ 
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An  innocent  trap  which  caught  nothing. 
Stone  neither  answered  yes  nor  no. 

“ Any  how,  you’d  better  go  to  bed  now,  and 
perhaps  you’ll  feel  not  so -bad  on  Monday  morn- 
ing. Good-night.  As  the  young  ladies  used 
to  say  where  I was  nursemaid  forty  years  ago 
(1  was  brought  up  among  my  betters,  Sir,  and 
I’m  used  to  their  ways),  ‘ Sound  sleep,  pleasant 
dreams,  and  a blithe  waking.’  ” 

“Never  in  this  world,  and  there  may  be  no 
other — I hope  not,  for  I could  not  stand  it.  I 
am  so  tired,  so  tired !” 

It  was  not  said  bitterly  or  blaspbemingly, 
Aly  in  utter  weariness,  and  Stone  left  his  thin 
wasted  hand  for  a minute  in  the  old  woman’s 
palm,  which  had  grasped  his  own  in  rough  cord- 
iality. But  she  was  so  shocked  at  what  he  had 
said  that  she  dropped  it  at  once,  whereupon  he 
slowly  turned  away,  took  his  candle,  and  went 
up  stairs,  to  meet  that  long  lonely  night  which 
is  either  the  utmost  fear  or  the  only  comfort  of 
such  as  he — till  God  prepares  for  them  that  bed 
which  may  be  sweeter  than  they  know. 


HOW  FORT  MCALLISTER  WAS 
TAKEN. 

A MEMORABLE  campaign  was  that  from 
Atlanta  to  Savannah.  From  the  fact  that 
Sherman  marched  his  60,000  soldiers  without 
interruption  or  loss  to  a glorious  victory  it  has 
been  called  a “ pleasure-jaunt and  because  it 
was  not  attended  by  great  battles  many  people 
have  come  to  think  that  so  far  as  mere  execu- 
tion was  concerned  it  was  comparatively  an  easy 
task.  The  truth  is,  that  this  campaign,  in  exe- 
cution as  well  as  in  conception,  was  the  best 
example  of  grand  strategy  in  the  war.  If  the 
enemy  could  have  anticipated  the  objective 
point  he  might  have  gathered  a sufficient  force 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  our  army ; he  might 
have  hung  upon  its  flanks  and  rear,  and  endan- 
gered its  existence.  In  that  case,  hindered, 
strangled,  starved,  and  decimated,  if  it  had  ever 
reached  the  sea,  it  might  have  been  only  to  sur- 
render its  feeble  fragments  to  a merciless  foe. 
Sherman’s  combinations,  carefully  studied,  and 
planned  with  a wisdom  which  seems  prophetic, 
completely  obscured  the  great  objective  point 
of  the  march,  and  divided  the  confused  ranks 
of  the  enemy  at  every  point,  so  that  the  Union 
army  bowled  along  over  Georgia  with  but  little 
loss  of  life,  and,  in  the  early  stages  of  the  march, 
with  a good  degree  of  comfort. 

There  are  two  features  connected  with  the 
inside  history  of  those  two  weeks  during  which 
Sherman’s  army  lay  in  front  of  Savannah  which 
have  never  been  laid  before  the  public  in  an  au- 
thentic shape.  One  is,  the  fact  that  in  the  last 
stage  of  the  march,  after  the  army  had  reached 
the  lower  waters  of  the  Savannah,  Sherman  wras 
greatly  perplexed  by  the  question  of  supplies. 
The  other  is,  that  General’s  curious  discovery 
of  Fort  M‘Allister,  the  reduction  of  which  fur- 
nished a key  for  the  solution  of  this  important 
problem. 


Those  were  dark  days  when  the  marching 
was  over  and  the  army  had  settled  down  in  the 
, flooded  forests  and  before  the  frowning  fortifi- 
| cations  of  Savannah.  Notwithstanding  the  or- 
ders to  forage  upon  the  enemy  on  the  way,  the 
thirty  days’  rations  were  in  parts  of  the  army 
exhausted  when  it  cagie  to  the  halt,  where  there 
was  no  food  except  such  as  the  rice-fields  af- 
forded. Then  for  the  first  time  the  confident 
cheerfulness  of  the  chief  gave  place  to  deep 
thought  and  anxious  preoccupation.  It  required 
several  days  for  the  army  to  establish  its  posi- 
tion. By  turning  aside  the  waters  of  the  canal 
which  united  the  swift  current  of  the  Savannah 
with  its  sluggish  sister,  the  Ogeechee,  the  low 
swamp-lands  were  covered  neck-deep  by  the 
treacherous  element;  and  where  the  raised 
causeways  spanned  these  forest  bogs  the  enemy, 
had  girded  them  about  with  fort  and  bastion. 
Every  attempt  in  these  places  to  push  forward 
our  lines  met  with  the  fire  of  heavy  artillery 
and  the  blazing  Bheets  of  infantry  flame.  It 
was  not  the  city,  of  Savannah  our  commander 
coveted  in  those  early  days  of  1864  so  much  as 
bread.  Sherman  might  not  with  the  hapless 
Queen  of  France  answer  the  cry  for  food  with, 

“ Give  them  bonbons ! ” and  so  he  sought  for 
the  sea. 

Not  only  was  there  a scarcity  of  supplies, 
which  must  very  soon  be  remedied  or  the  army 
must  starve,  but  whisky,  which  was  a vital  need 
to  some,  had  almost  disappeared.  And  this 
reminds  me  of  a ludicrous  scene  at  General 
Corse  8 head-quarters  about  this  time.  One 
day  it  was  bruited  about  that  this  officer  had  in 
his  possession  two  barrels  of  genuine  old  Mo- 
nongahela.  It  was  marvelous  to  observe  what 
a number  of  friends  the  brave  General  had  in 
that  army  when  this  tact  became  known.  They 
came  from  all  sides,  in  wagons,  ambulances,  on 
foot  and  on  horseback,  singly,  by  dozens  and 
scores.  Hundreds  of  officers  were  suddenly  tak- 
en ill,  and  appeared  with  medical  certificates.  i 
Others  were  ready  to  take  oath  that  they  should 
be  sick  presently.  All  required  a stimulant. 
It  will  at  once  be  understood,  even  to  the  civil- 
ian mind,  that  these  pilgrimages  were  a hin- 
drance to  the  official  duties  of  Corse,  who,  al- 
though as  hospitable  as  he  is  gallant,  yet,  press- 
ed by  necessity,  he  at  once  found  a way  to  stop 
this  tide  of  thirsty  visitors.  Sherman’s  head- 
quarters were  upon  a causeway  which  ran  out 
from  the  main  road  into  the  marshes,  which  on 
either  side  were  impassable.  This  roadwray  was 
parallel  to  the  line  of  rebel  works,  and  nearly 
opposite  to  a heavy  battery  of  stationary  guns. 
Corse  s bead-quarter  tents  were  pitched  just 
alongside  but  beyond  ours,  and  both  among  a 
growth  of  magnificent  live-oak  trees.  In  strong 
contrast  to  the  evergreen  foliage  the  pale  can- 
vas of  the  tents  w'as  to  be  seen  here  and  there 
through  the  openings,  revealing  our  position  to 
the  watchful  eyes  of  the  enemy  only  a few  hun- 
dred yards  away.  Thus  it  was  that  the  gentle- 
men in  charge  of  the  rebel  guns  had  a fixed 
habit,  in  the  afternoon  just  at  three  o’clock,  of 
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opening  fire  upon  ns,  continuing  their  gentle 
rain  of  shot  and  shell  until  sundown.  It  was 
not  at  all  pleasant  to  onr  people,  but  it  was  one 
of  those  incidents  in  war  which  must  be  borne 
with  equanimity.  General  Corse,  perhaps  not 
unmindful  of  this  fact,  gave  out  the  information 
one  rooming  that  his  official  duties  would  pre- 
vent his  entertaining  visitors  until  afternoon  of 
the  following  day.  The  sun  had  hardly  crossed 
the  meridian  when  his  friends  began  to  arrive. 
The  sick  and  well,  young  and  old,  officers  of  all 
grades  from  the  single-barred  lieutenant  to  the 
double-starred  major-general,  were  gathered  on 
the  well-kept  parade-ground — some  stretched 
at  full  length  upon  blankets,  others  seated  upon 
boxes  and  camp  chairs,  all  enjoying  the  soft 
genial  sunshine,  the  balmy  air,  and  the  whisky. 
It  was  a jovial  party  of  soldiers  who  had  seen 
the  bright  and  dark  side  of  life,  who  had  en- 
dured the  pain  of  wounds,  the  hardships  of 
campaigning,  and  knew  how  to  glean  from  the 
harvest  of  fan  and  pleasure  its  last  kernel. 

u Here’s  your  health,  General !”  cried  a staff 
officer,  who  had  known  his  host  way  back  in 
the  dark  days  when  they  fought  side  by  side  at 
Wilson’s  Creek.  u Here’s  to  you,  and  may  yon 
never  get  a closer  call  than  that  Allatoona  bul- 
let cut  across  the  cheek !” 

The  host  answered  the  salutation  of  the  party 
with  a nod,  and  then  there  might  have  been 
seen  fifteen  or  twenty  bronzed  and  bearded  faces 
uplifted  in  silent  worship,  and  as  many  pairs  of 
eyes  intently  gazing  into  the  heavens  through 
the  medium  of  a yellow  stained  tumbler.  At 
this  delightful  and  precise  instant  of  time  there 
came  jarring  and  thrumming  over  the  marshes 
a sharp  yet  muffled  sound:  “ Boom ! boom! 
boom !”  The  three  detonations  did  not  attract 
the  attention  of  the  party — they  had  heard  such 
a noise  before ; but  when,  in  a few  seconds,  and 
before  they  had  ceased  their  astronomical  ob- 
servations, all  the  quiet  air  was  filled  with  a 
wild  shriek  and  thir-r-r-r,  which  as  it  approach- 
ed the  spot  yelled  exultantly,  as  if  glad  to  break 
in  upon  their  social  joys.  The  first*  of  these 
iron  messengers  smashed  into  Adjutant  Carper’s 
tent  and  through  his  desk,  scattering  his  papers 
without  regard  to  red  tape  or  military  order ; 
the  second  ricochetted  into  the  trees  beyond ; 
the  third  rolled  along  toward  the  whisky  barrel, 
as  if  thirsty  after  its  hot,  swift  journey. 

But  the  disgust  and  consternation  of  the 
whisky-drinkers  was  expressed  in  grotesque  at- 
titudes which  would  defy  the  pencil  of  Gavarai 
to  depict.  For  a moment  they  were  transfixed, 
as  if  posing  for  their  photographs ; but  as  the 
big  cannon  across  the  marshes  again  found 
voice  they  changed  position ; several  sought  their 
horses,  calling  loudly  for  their  orderlies ; others 
sought  their  presence  of  mind,  w hich  had  taken 
wings  with  Carper’s  papers;  but  the  greater 
number  had  placed  the  protecting  trunks  of  the 
huge  oak-trees  between  them  and  the  offending 
guns,  forming  a straight  line,  which,  to  say  the 
least,  did  credit  to  their  engineering  skill.  At 
last  several  of  them  found  breath. 
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“ What  the  d — 1 is  this,  Corse  ? A nice  tea- 
party  you  have  invited  us  to !” 

Meanwhile  the  unperturbed  host  had  taken 
out  his  watch,  which  he  consulted  with  some 
care.  “Precisely on  time,  three  o’clock.  Pardon 
me,  gentlemen,  that  I did  not  notify  you  that  I 
expected  strangers  at  this  hour.  The  people 
over  the  way  invariably  send  their  compliments 
at  this  hour,  and” — Corse  spoke  more  deliber- 
ately as  he  pointed  at  the  cannon-ball — “ and 
these  fellows  continue  to  come  until  the  sun 
goes  down.” 

The  words  had  hardly  passed  from  the  lips 
of  the  General  when  the  little  files  of  officers 
who  had  undertaken  to  support  the  trees  from 
falling  broke  up,  and  the  call  for  “ orderly”  was 
louder  and  more  impatient  than  before. 

“ Won’t  you  take  another  drink,  gentlemen  ?” 
demanded  the  courteous  Corse;  and  then  ad- 
dressing his  complimentary  friend  of  a few  mo- 
ments before — “Say,  Cap'n,  I would  like  to 
respond  to  your  toast.” 

But  there  was  fast  mounting  of  restive  horses, 
and  hurried  adiens,  and  in  half  a minute  all  evi- 
dence that  remained  of  the  jovial  party  was  the 
disturbed  camp  equipage,  and  a cloud  of  golden 
dust  which  followed  the  heels  of  the  fast-gallop- 
ing steeds  as  they  disappeared  down  the  long 
I avenue  of  oaks. 

I All  this  while  we  had  not  discovered  the  path- 
way to  the  sea.  One  day  I had  been  sent  down 
to  the  Ogeechee  River  where  a bridge  was  in 
process  of  rebuilding.  It  was  near  night  when, 
after  obtaining  the  sought-for  information,  I 
started  homeward  in  company  with  Colonel 
Charles  Howard,  a brother  of  the  General,  and 
then  serving  on  his  staff.  The  line  of  the  ad- 
vance of  the  army  was  several  miles  nearer  Sa- 
vannah, and  there  were  no  troops  encamped  near 
the  river,  except  large  details  who  were  at  work 
on  the  bridge  and  building  piers,  in  anticipation 
of  the  time  when  the  river  should  be  opened  to 
the  sea,  for  although  the  eye  wandering  across 
these  level  marshes  might  not  detect  the  surge 
of  the  ocean,  yet  we  knew  that  its  surf  and  song 
were  very  near,  and  that  the  placid  waters  of 
the  Ogeechee  were  our  only  channel  to  the  ships 
which  floated  there  waiting  our  coming,  and  it 
was  by  this  means  only  we  could  find  them  and 
food. 

Weeks  before,  while  the  army  were  yet  among 
the  hills  of  Georgia,  some  soldier,  while  rum- 
maging among  a package  of  letters  which  he 
had  found  in  a house  by  the  road-side,  came 
upon  a scrap  of  thin  broivn  paper,  marked  with 
curved  lines,  which  to  the  ordinary  eye  would 
have  been  meaningless ; but  to  any  intelligent 
American  soldier,  who  had  used  pick  and  shovel, 
it  had  interest  and  significance.  Tire  writing 
on  this  paper  ran  something  in  this  way  :* 

“Dear  Mother, —Here  I am  In  a big  fort  way  off 
on  the  Ogeechee  Kiver.  It  Is  called  Port  MAlllster, 
which  Is  the  name  of  a plantation  hereabouts.  It  is 

* It  will  be  observed  that  the  writer  of  this  does  not 
profess  to  give  this  Important  letter  verbatim,  but 
quotes  from  memory. 
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a big  fort  with  thirty  or  forty  big  guns,  which  we  lire 
at  the  Yankee  vessels  whenever  they  come  up  the 
river.  They  have  tried  it  on  with  iron-clads  and  all 
that,  but  we  always  beat  them  off,  and  are  perfectly 
safe  behind  our  tall  bomb-proofs.  You  can’t  imagine 
how  crooked  this  river  is — a snake  wriggling  is  a 
straight  line  compared  to  it.  I send  you  a little  draw- 
ing which  I have  made  of  the  bend  in  the  river  and 
the  position  of  the  fort.  A strong  place  it  is,  and  the 
Yanks  never  can  take  it  so  long  as  they  knock  at  the 

front-door We  don't  have  much  to  eat,  and  it’s 

right  lonely  here. . . .” 

The  soldier  gave  this  bit  of  paper  to  his  cap- 
tain, and  so  it  came  on  through  General  How- 
ard to  General  Sherman ; and  as  he  carefully 
examined  it  I remember  hearing  some  one 
say:  “Fort  M‘Allister!  I never  heard  of  such 
a place  before.  It  most  be  one  of  the  rebel  line 
of  sea-defenses.”  None  of  ps  then  imagined 
that  the  name  was  to  go  down  to  history  with 
those  of  Areola,  Mal&koff,  and  Donelson. 

As  Colonel  Howard  and  I rode  along  into  a 
forest  of  oak  and  cypress  we  encountered  the 
head  of  a column  of  troops  who,  with  well-filled 
haversacks,  were  marching  along  with  that 
steady  gait  which  was  the  certain  sign  of  an 
expedition  which  meant  work. 

“What  movement  of  troops  is  this?”  I 
asked. 

44  It  is  Hazen’s  division.  They  are  to  cross 
the  bridge  to-night  with  the  purpose  of  taking 
a fort  which  is  down  the  river,”  replied  Colonel 
Howard.  “ Ah,  there  he  comes ! Good-even- 
ing, General.” 

44  Good  - evening,  gentlemen,”  was  the  • re- 
sponse of  the  man  who  passed  os,  carrying  in 
his  pocket  the  slip  of  brown  paper  which  many 
months  ago  the  rebel  soldier  had  sent  to  his 
mother  way  up  there  in  Georgia,  little  dream- 
ing that  the  enemy  would  ever  come  that  way, 
and  that  he  thus  distantly  was  to  be  the  worst 
possible  enemy  to  his  own  cause. 

A little  less  than  twenty-four  hours  from  that 
time,  with  but  a few  moments  for  rest  and  food, 
and  Hazcn  with  his  brave  soldiers  arrived  op- 
posite to  Fort  M*Allister.  He  did  not  wait  to 
dig  ditches  nor  build  earth-works.  He  sent  to 
the  rebel  commander  no  demand  for  surrender, 
nor  challenge  for  battle,  except  such  as  glit- 
tered from  the  points  of  his  double  line  of  bay- 
onets as  they  moved  slowly,  noiselessly,  and 
steadily  out  of  the  woods  across  the  naked 
space  into  a storm  of  shot  and  shell  Steadi- 
ly and  unbroken,  except  when  the  dead  and 
wounded  fell,  they  marched  on.  There  was  a 
grim  determination,  a terrible  earnestness  in 
that  oncoming  line  of  blue  and  steel.  They 


halted  not  at  tangled  abatis,  they  did  not  heed 
the  torpedoes  exploding  under  their  feet,  but 
plunged  into  the  deep  ditch,  tore  away  the 
tough  palisades,  mounted  to  the  parapet,  *and 
there,  then,  and  within  the  fort,  fought  hand 
to  hand  with  its  gallant  defenders ; and  when 
the  smoke,  painfully  lifting  itself  into  the  heavy 
air  of  evening,  revealed  the  flag  of  our  Union 
planted  there,  we,  envious  and  impatient  look- 
ers-on, knew  that  victory  was  inscribed  all  over 
its  beautiful  folds. 

To  Hazen  the  capture  of  Fort  M‘Allister  was 
glory,  undying  fame.  To  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  it  meant  bread,  food,  the  conquest  of  Sa- 
vannah. How  swift  moved  events  when  the 
brazen  door  to  the  sea  was  unlocked ! And  first 
and  most  important  was  the  feast  of  hard  tack ; 
and  a more  welcome  feast  was  never  offered  to 
a hungry  host  since  the  days  the  children  of 
Israel  found  manna  in  the  wilderness.  The 
destructive  torpedoes  in  the  river  were  released 
from  their  moorings,  and  scores  of  busy,  puffing 
steam-tugs  paddled  up  the  stream,  loaded  with 
precious  freight  of  bread.  There  was  enough, 
and  more  than  enough,  for  all.  Bread  for  man 
and  food  for  beast.  Profane  fellows,  who  had 
well-nigh  forgotten  how  to  pray,  now  offered  up 
grateful  thanks.  The  soldier  in  his  rifle-pit 
heeded  not  the  mud  and  water,  and  patted  his 
ration  of  hard  bread  with  loving  tenderness. 
Ab  the  wagons  creaked  into  camp,  groaning 
with  their  cargo  of  white  boxes  filled  with  hard 
tack,  the  eager  gronps  of  hungry  men  surround- 
ed them  with  cheers  of  welcome.  The  array  of 
refugees,  crouching  in  their  miserable  camps 
among  the  bushes,  were  not  forgotten.  Poor, 
ignorant,  houseless  wanderers — all  of  them  had 
their  share  of  the  sweet,  wholesome  bread.  And 
none  were  more  thankful  than  they,  for  none 
demand  so  little  as  they  who  possess  nothing. 

It  was  a feast  of  bread  which  will  never  be 
forgotten,  that  of  Sherman’s  army  as  it  lay  be- 
fore Savannah,  in  December  of  18G4;  and,  as 
if  to  crown  their  happiness,  a few  days  after  the 
enemy  evacuated  the  city,  which  the  army  and 
its  Chief  possessed  themselves  of  only  to  make 
of  their  conquest  a Christmas  present  to  the 
Nation. 

As  I have  written  this  sketch  of  some  of  the 
events  of  the  campaign  of  the  44  Mabch  to  thb 
Sea”  I have  lived  over  again  its  dangers,  its 
hardships,  its  thrilling  excitements  with  almost 
the  force  and  intensity  of  reality;  and  yet  it 
seems  a long,  long  while  ago  when  we  were  at 
war  with  our  countrymen  of  the  South. 


SELFISH  SORROW. 


The  house  lay  snog  as  a robiu’s  nest 
Beneath  its  sheltering  tree, 

And  a field  of  flowers  was  toward  the  west, 
And  toward  the  east  the  sea, 

Where  a belt  of  weedy  and  wet  black  sand 
Was  always  pushing  in  to  the  land. 


And  with  her  face  away  from  the  sun 
And  toward  the  sea  so  wild, 

The  grandam  sat,  and  span  and  spun, 
And  never  heeded  the  child, 

So  wistfully  waiting  beside  her  chair, 

More  than  she  heeded  the  bird  of  the  air. 
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Fret  and  fret,  and  spin  and  spin. 

With  her  face  the  way  of  the  sea : 

And,  whether  the  tide  were  out  or  in, 
A-6ighing,  “Woe  is  me!” 

In  spite  of  the  waiting  and  wistful  eyes 
Pleading  so  sweetly  against  the  sighs. 

And  spin,  spin,  and  fret,  fret, 

And  at  last  the  day  was  done, 

And  the  light  of  the  fire  went  oat  and  met 
The  light  o’  the  setting  sun. 

“It  will  be  a stormy  night — ah  roe  I” 

Sighed  the  grandam,  looking  at  the  sea. 

“O  no,  it  isn’t  a-going  to  rain!” 

Cries  the  dove-eyed  little  girl. 

Pressing  her  cheek  to  the  window-pane 
And  pulling  her  hair  out  of  curL 
But  the  grandam  answered  with  a sigh. 

Just  as  she  answered  the  cricket’s  cry. 

“ If  it  rains,  let  it  rain ; we  shall  not  drown !” 

Says  the  child,  so  glad  and  gay; 

“The  leaves  of  the  aspen  are  blowing  down; 

A sign  of  fair  weather,  they  SAy!” 

And  the  grandam  moaned,  as  if  the  sea 
Were  beating  her  life  out,  “Woe  is  me!” 

The  heart  of  the  dove-eyed  little  girl 
Began  in  her  throat  to  rise, 

And  she  says,  pulling  golden  curl  upon  curl 
All  over  her  face  and  her  eyes, 

“I  wish  we  were  out  of  sight  of  the  sea!” 
And  the  grandam  answered,  “Woe  is  me!” 

The  sun  in  a sudden  darkness  slid, 

The  winds  began  to  plain, 

And  all  the  flowery  field  was  hid 

With  the  cold  gray  mist  and  the  rain. 
Then  knelt  the  child  on  the  hearth  so  low, 
And  blew  the  embers  all  Aglow. 

On  one  small  hand  so  lily  white 
She  propped  her  golden  head. 

And  lying  along  the  rosy  light 
She  took  her  book  and  read : 

And  the  grandam  heard  her  laughter  low, 
As  she  rocked  in  the  shadowp  to  and  fro. 

At  length  she  put  her  spectacles  on 
And  drew  the  book  to  her  knee: 

“And  does  it  tell,”  she  said,  “about  John, 
My  lad,  who  was  lost  at  sea?" 

“Why,  no,”  says  the  child,  turning  face  about, 
“Tis  a fairy  tale:  shall  I read  i*out?” 

The  grandam  lowlier  bent  upon 
The  page  as  it  lay  on  her  knee: 

“No,  not  if  it  doesn’t  tell  about  John,” 

She  says,  “who  was  lost  at  sea.” 

And  the  little  girl,  with  a saddened  face, 
Shut  her  hair  in  the  leaves  to  keep  the  place. 

And  climbing  np  and  over  the  chair, 

The  way  that  her  sweet  heart  led, 


She  put  one  arm,  so  round  and  fair, 

Like  a crown,  on  the  old  gray  head. 

“ So,  child,”  says  the  grandam — keeping  on 
With  her  thoughts — “your  book  doesn’t  tell 
about  John?” 

“No,  ma’am,  it  tells  of  a fairy  old 
Who  lived  in  a daffodil  bell, 

And  who  had  a heart  so  hard  and  cold 
That  she  kept  the  dews  to  sell; 

And  when  a butterfly  wanted  a drink. 

How  much  did  she  ask  him,  do  yon  think?” 

“ Oh  foolish  child,  I can  not  tell. 

Maybe  a crown,  or  so.” 

“But  the  fairy  lived  in  a daffodil  bell, 

And  couldn’t  hoard  crowns,  you  know!” 
And  the  grandam  answered — her  thought 
joined  on 

To  the  old  thought — “ Not  a word  about  John  ?” 

“But,  grandam — ” “Nay,  for  pity’s  sake 
Don’t  vex  me  about  your  crown, 

But  say  if  the  ribs  of  a ship  should  break 
And  the  ship’s  crew  all  go  down 
Of  a night  like  this,  how  long  it  would  take 
For  a strong-limbed  lad  to  drown!” 

“But,  grandam — ” “Nay,  have  done,”  she 
said, 

“With  your  fairy  and  her  crown! 

Besides,  your  arm  upon  my  head 
Is  heavy;  get  you  down!” 

“Oh  ma’am,  I’m  so  sorry  to  give  you  a pain !” 
And  the  child  kissed  the  wrinkled  face  time 
and  again. 

And  then  she  told  the  story  through 
Of  the  fairy  of  the  dell. 

Who  sold  God’s  blessed  gift  of  the  dew 
When  it  wasn’t  hers  to  sell, 

And  who  shut  the  sweet  light  all  away 
With  her  thick  black  wings,  and  pined  all  day. 

And  how  at  last  God  struck  her  blind. — 
The  grandam  wiped  a tear, 

And  then  she  said,  “I  shouldn’t  mind 
If  you  read  to  .me  now,  my  dear!” 

And  the  little  girl,  with  a wondering  look. 
Slipped  her  golden  hair  from  the  leaves  of  the 
book. 

As  the  grandam  pulled  her  down  to  her  knee, 
And  pressed  her  close  in  her  arm, 

And  kissing  her,  said,  “Run  out  and  see 
If  there  isn’t  a lull  in  the  storm! 

I think  the  moon,  or  at  least  some  star, 

Must  shine,  and  the  wind  grows  faint  and  far.” 

Next  day  again  the  grandam  spun, 

And  Oh  how  sweet  were  the  hours! 

For  she  sat  at  the  window  toward  the  sun, 
And  next  the  field  of  flowers, 

And  never  looked  at  the  long  gray  sea, 

Nor  sighed  for  her  lad  that  was  lost,  “Ah  me!” 
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IN*  TWO  PARTS. 


PART  I. 

WHATEVER  the  first  Monday  of  the 
month  may  be  in  other  grand  divisions 
of  the  earth,  it  is  always  “sale  day1*  in  South 
Carolina.  On  that  day,  with  a wide-spread 
unanimity  which  has  in  it  something  of  the 
sublime,  as  many  auctioneers  as  there  are  court- 
houses in  the  State  mount  suitable  elevations 
and  shout  “ Going,  going,  gone !”  over  bottom- 
lands, uplands,  wood-lands,  houses,  log-cabins, 
buggies,  stock,  and  household  articles  past  enu- 
meration. It  is  unchallengeably  the  great  day  i 
of  the  month ; it  is  an  institution,  and  lacks  lit- 
tie  of  being  a solemnity.  There  are  South 
Carolinians  who  ride  ten  or  fifteen  miles  to  ev- 
ery monthly  sale,  and  who  would  feel  it  to  be 
something  like  Sabbath-breaking  to  fail  in  so 
doing,  although  mayhap  they  never  bid  off  an 
article  in  their  lives.  Sale  day  is  the  occasion 
for  meeting  one’s  friends,  hearing  the  gossip  of 
the  district,  discussing  the  political  news,  learn- 
ing market-prices,  and  making  trades.  By  such 
as  get  drunk  and  fight  it  is  also  considered  a 
proper  time  for  those  festivities. 

After  this  introduction  I need  hardly  say  that 
there  was  a noticeable  crowd  in  Brownville, 
South  Carolina,  on  the  first  Monday  of  Septem- 
ber, 1865.  Quite  a number  of  vehicles,  won- 
derfully various  in  appearance,  but  mostly  rough 
wagons  or  rougher  carts  or  dilapidated  buggies, 
with  ragged  little  oxen  or  the  sorriest  of  horses 
and  mules,  dotted  Main  Street  throughout  its 
visible  length  of  over  a quarter  of  a mile.  Not 
more  than  two  or  three  of  these  “ conveyances” 
had  leather  tops ; but  some  of  the  wagons  were 
protected  by  rounded  canvas  roofs,  usually  ris- 
ing to  a peak  fore  and  aft ; and  several  of  the 
buggies  had  white  cotton  umbrellas,  six  feet  in 
diameter,  standing  in  a socket  fastened  to  the 
seat.  The  farmers*  wives  and  daughters  were 
in  the  shops  trading,  or  sat  patiently  in  the 
drizzling  rain  staring  at  the  stir  of  the  village. 
The  sorry  horses  were  munching  their  little 
bundles  of  corn-husk  fodder,  much  put  upon 
and  plundered  by  the  impudent  cows  and  bush- 
whacking pigs  of  Brownville.  Now  and  then 
a “lone  woman,”  a widow  of  the  “low  down” 
class  of  whites,  pipe  in  mouth  perhaps,  stalked 
through  the  mud  with  a long,  mannish  stride, 
bent  on  begging,  or,  in  her  own  dialect,  on 
“tryin*  to  git.”  Negroes  were  frequent,  some 
busy  and  some  lazy,  and  negro  boys — these  last 
“powerful  lazy.”  The  spires  of  four  churches 
were  in  their  proper  places,  and  the  Baptist  Fe- 
male College  was  where  it  should  be.  On  the 
eminence  across  Reedy  River  rose  the  little 
stuccoed  University,  showing  unnaturally  mag- 
nificent through  the  enchantment  of  drizzle  and 
distance. 

Brownville  boasted  an  old  and  a new  court- 
house. With  rare  boldness  the  Commissioners 


of  Public  Buildings  had  placed  the  latter  direct- 
ly opposite  the  former,  so  that  citizens  might 
judge  daily  how  much  the  village,  the  district, 
and  the  world  had  gained  by  the  additional 
outlay.  Hardly  fourteen  thousand  dollars,  one 
would  say,  unless  speaking  from  a “ legal  tend- 
er” basis.  The  elder  court-house  was  a jolly, 
plethoric,  high-colored  old  gentleman  of  plain 
brick,  his  port-wine  visage  set  off  by  a second- 
story  portico  of  Doric  fashion,  as  white  as  paint- 
ed pine  usually  is  after  years  of  exposure.  The 
lower  floor  was  solidly  vaulted,  the  tinned  roof 
was  steep  and  tight,  and  the  building  was  like- 
ly to  smile  on  the  ruins  of  its  successor.  The 
new  court;house  was  a stuccoed  affair,  with  a 
fever-and-ague  complexion,  a tendency  to  cas- 
tellation  about  the  corners,  and  a broad  percep- 
tion of  Gothic  in  the  doorways  and  windows. 
It  was  meant  for  an  airy  structure,  but  it  was 
also  an  aqueous  one.  The  flat  roof  was  a wa- 
ter privilege:  it  could  outleak  any  other  sur- 
face of  its  size.  In  short,  superior  bigness  was 
the  main  brag  of  the  new  edifice  over  the  old. 

Around  the  court-houses,  or  rather  between 
them,  things  were  as  they  should  be  of  a sale 
day.  On  the  stone  steps  of  the  senior  building 
Mr.  Thompson  Bulger,  the  auctioneer — a thin 
and  seedy  man,  w ith  a correspondingly  ema- 
ciated and  threadbare  voice — was  knocking 
down  Hardin  Boggs's  farm  for  delinquent  taxes. 
Around  him  were  gathered  fifty  or  sixty  men, 
mostly  in  long-wfaiste.d  frock-coats  and  narrow 
trow'sers  of  gray  homespun,  tall  and  lengthy  in 
limb,  with  faces  even  more  thin  and  haggard 
than  the  Northern  type  of  American.  Here 
and  there,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  group,  were 
little  knots  of  three  and  four,  squatting  on  their 
heels  in  discussion  or  barter.  Notwithstanding 
the  drizzling  rain  there  were  not  half  a dozen 
umbrellas  in  the  assemblage,  nor  did  many  per- 
sons take  cover  under  the  portico  of  the  court- 
house. The  general  look  of  the  people  was 
hardy  and  fearless,  with  an  occasional  dash  of 
devil-may-care  pugnacity,  although  the  mus- 
tache, that  supposed  emblem  of  fastness  and 
fierceness,  was  less  common  than  in  a similar 
crowd  of  Northerners.  The  bidding  was  delib- 
erate and  considerate,  and  Hardin  Boggs’s  es- 
tate went  at  a dollar  an  acre.  However,  Boggs 
himself  admitted  that  it  was  “a  mighty  poo' 
track.” 

An  interesting  sale  day  this  had  been  for  Al- 
exander M‘Call — a handsomely  built,  tall,  fair- 
complexioned,  gray-eyed  young  man,  who  stood 
on  the  step#  of  the  new  court-house.  Why  it 
had  been  so  we  may  learn  from  a dialogue  be- 
tween him  and  Harrison  Few,  the  clerk  of  the 
District  Court. 

“ Begun  on  the  land,  hey  ?”  said  Mr.  Few, 
appearing  in  the  doorway.  “Well,  Alec, 
how’d  the  furniture  go  off?” 

“Oh,  as  well  as  broken-down  things  could 
be  expected  to  go  in  a broken-down  countiw,” 
was  the  reply. 

Harrison  Few  understood  the  half  sigh  of 
! spiritual  pain  which  accompanied  these  words. 
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Although  not  far  from  six  feet  in  the  girth, 
red-faced,  and  nearly  fifty  years  of  age,  he  was 
a man  of  tender  heart  and  delicate  perceptions, 
who  could  imagine  that  it  must  be  a hard  trial 
for  the  family  of  old  Colonel  M‘Call  of  Richland 
District  to  have  its  furniture  publicly  knocked 
down  by  the  hammer  of  poverty.  It  had  not 
been  pleasant  for  him,  the  son  of  an  overseer, 
and  in  a measure  the  architect  of  his  own  re- 
spectability, to  see  his  horse,  buggy,  and  har- 
ness go  on  last  sale  day  to  buy  bacon  and  hom- 
iny for  his  family.  Yet,  accustomed  as  he  was 
to  these  sacrifices  of  venerable  and  intimate  be- 
longings, he  discovered  a special  hardship  in 
this  one.  The  M ‘Calls  had  been  among  the 
44  highest  toned”  people  of  Richland  District ; 
the  Colonel  had  owned  two  hundred  head  of 
44  stock,”  and  cultivated  one  thousand  acres, 
besides  holding  twice  as  much  more  in  44  old- 
field”  and  wood-land ; and  it  was  quite  painful 
to  think  of  the  widow  of  such  a man  being  driv- 
en to  sell  her  furniture  for  bread.  Well,  there 
was  a great  deal  of  trouble  in  the  world,  and 
that  was  a sort  of  consolation,  though  niggard- 
ly. He  stepped  out  of  the  doorway,  squinted 
at  every  comer  of  the  lowering  heaven,  fired 
his  tobacco  juice  at  a hitching-post  with  com- 
forting accuracy,  and  then  stood  there  in  the 
drizzling  rain,  as  indifferent  to  it  as  the  lean 
cows  and  saucy  pigs.  All  this  while  he  was 
thinking  up  some  balm  for  his  young  friend. 

“Well,  Alec,  the  man  who  turned  you  off 
the  track  did  as  much  by  a crowd  more,"  he 
said,  for  lack  of  better  encouragement.  44  He  sot 
in  for  a big  stroke  of  mischief,  and  he  done  it.” 

“Confound  him!”  muttered  Alec,  sullenly, 
as  he,  too,  stepped  into  the  rain.  44 1 don't 
care  about  myself,  you  understand,”  he  re- 
sumed. 44  As  deputy-sheriff  here  I am  just  as 
jolly  as  I ever  wo9  on  the  plantation.  But  I 
hate  to  see  my  mother  and  sisters  pinched.” 

44  Things  have  gone  off  well  enough  to  give 
'em  a lift,  I hope,”  answered  Few,  staring  at 
the  portico  of  the  old  court-house. 

“Yes;  I reckon  so.  Between  what's  left 
and  what's  sold  we  can  lodge  and  feed  two  or 
three  people.  Do  you  know  of  any  one  who 
wants  board  ?” 

44  Yes ; that’s  just  it.  There’s  the  post  com- 
mandant, Cap’n  Humphreys,  was  asking  me 
this  morning  if  I knew  of  a place.  He's  a right 
good  fellow,  Humphreys  is,  and  it’s  sure  pay,” 
added  Few,  seeing  that  Alec  scowled. 

“I  know ; he's  well  enough,”  responded  the 
young  man,  conscious  that  the  elder  was  trying 
to  persuade  him  to  his  own  good,  /could  put 
up  with  Yankees.  I’ve  fed  them  as  prisoners, 
and  been  fed  by  them  as  a prisoner.  The  war 
is  over,  and  I know  it.  But  the  women  don't, 
Mr.  Few.” 

44  Yes,  there  'tis ; the  women  don’t  know  it. 
I wish  to  God  they  did  know  it  a little  more'n 
they  do.  This  scowling  at  Yankees  an't  a-go- 
ing  to  help  us,  Mac.  It  'll  keep  out  money  and 
emigration.  And  there  'tis;  we  want  money 
and  emigration ; them's  just  what  we  want.” 


* He  had  been  poking  a chip  into  a puddle 
with  his  foot,  and  he  now  gave  it  a kick  to 
launch  it  on  its  brief  voyage.  Alec,  hands  in 
pockets,  was  walking  up  and  down  in  the  thin 
red  mud  of  the  earthen  sidewalk,  with  a gloomy 
frown  under  his  slouched  black  hat. 

44 1 say,”  resumed  Few,  with  hesitation, 
“sha'n’t  I speak  to  Cap’n  Humphreys  about  it?” 

44  No,  thank  you,”  answered  Alec,  still  frown- 
ing. 

“Well — no  offense — I thought  I’d  name  it 
to  you.” 

Harrison  Few  had  a profound  respect  for 
Alec  M4Call,  as  being  a descendant  of  high- 
toned  gentlemen,  although  he  was  now  only 
deputy-sheriff,  with  a curiously  small  income. 
He  called  him  Alec  and  Mac,  to  be  sure ; but 
that  was  friendship — that  was  the  Brownvillc 
way.  He  was  himself  called  Hassy  Few  by 
half  his  acquaintance. 

44 All  right;  I am  much  obliged  to  you,” 
said  the  young  man.  44  But  I know  my  mo- 
ther and  sisters  wouldn't  have  a Yankee  in  the 
house.  I can't  blame  them.  Two  brothers 
dead  on  the  battle-field,  you  know,  and  our 
buildings  all  burnt,  and  the  plantation  turned 
into  a common.  Not  so  much  as  a fence-rail 
left,  by  Jove!” 

“Yes,  there  'tis;  it’s  tough  work  forgiving. 
It's  a big  lift  for  the  stoutest  kind  of  a Chris- 
tian,” mused  Few.  After  a minute  he  added, 
44  Don't  you  mean  to  start  the  old  place  again 
some  day  ?” 

44  Of  course.  But  we  can’t  do  it  till  we  can 
raise  money  to  put  up  buildings.  Hands  won't 
sleep  out  of  doors,  you  know.  And  they  must 
have  seed,  too,  and  plows,  and  stock.” 

44 Yes,  there  'tis;  hard  to  get  a start.  By 
George ! it  was  as  much  as  we  could  do  to  set 
in  to  work  up  here,  where  Sherman  never  come. 
Where  he  did  come  folks  was  broke  up  for  a 
good  while,  of  course.” 

44  Where  he  did  come  he  turned  the  country 
into  old-field,  as  sure  as  you're  born,”  answered 
Alec.. 

Like  many  another  man  Alec  had  two  dia- 
lects— one  for  family  life  and  choice  society, 
and  one  for  converse  with  out-of-door  com- 
rades ; the  former  bearing  the  stamp  of  uni- 
versal English,  and  the  latter  colored  with  pro- 
vincialisms and  alive  with  inchoate  metaphor. 
By-the-way,  you  must  not  infer  from  this  local 
tang  in  his  discourse  that  his  manners  were  rus- 
tic. They  were  graceful,  self-possessed,  digni- 
fied, and  not  far  from  the  ideal  of  lordly.  He 
had  never  seen,  to  his  knowledge,  a better-born 
gentleman  than  himself;  nor  did  he  believe 
that  there  was  any  finer  society  in  the  world 
than  that  of  his  native  district. 

At  this  moment  Mr.  Few's  eye  was  attracted 
by  a female  figure  sitting  in  an  open  wagon  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  street.  Although  a 
married  man  and  corpulent,  he  had  a keen  eye 
for  beauty  in  general,  and  never  let  a pretty 
woman  pass  without  refreshing  himself  with  a 
gaze. 
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“Who’s  that,  Mac?”  he  asked,  nodding  his 
head  in  the  direction  of  the  wagon.  “ She’s  a 
right  pretty  gal,  she  is,  and  I don’t  think  I ever 
saw  her  befo1.  Wait  till  she  turns  her  face  this 
way  again.” 

The  object  of  curiosity  was  in  rusty  black,  a 
common  enough  attire  in  South  Carolina  at  that 
period ; but  there  was  that  indescribable  some- 
thing in  the  outline  and  carriage  by  which  youth 
proclaims  itself  to  the  eye.  Yes,  she  was  a 
stranger ; the  young  man  could  tell  by  her  back 
that  she  did  not  belong  in  the  neighborhood ; 
he  had  served  writs  all  over  the  district  without 
encountering  that  figure.  And  still  it  seemed 
to  him  that  he  had  somewhere  met  it,  and  un- 
der pleasant  circumstances.  The  young  lady 
looked  persistently  at  the  auctioneer,  and  thus 
kept  her  face  turned  from  the  two  gazers  at  the 
new  court-house.  The  wagon  in  which  she  sat 
was  an  old,  shackling  affair,  with  newly  added 
sides  of  rough  boards  and  a seat  which  had  evi- 
dently been  transplanted  from  some  defunct 
buggy.  From  the  seat  rose  one  of  those  huge 
white  umbrellas  already  described.  In  the  affc- 
er-part  of  the  wagon  were  a few  articles  of  stone- 
ware, a trunk,  and  a little  fodder. 

The  small  bundles  of  corn  husks  and  leaves 
had,  of  course,  been  brought  for  the  benefit  of 
the  black  mule  who  stood  between  the  shafts ; 
but  one  of  those  Brownville  cows  who  lie  in 
wait  to  plunder  country  cattle  was  already  reach- 
ing out  her  neck  and  tongue  for  the  crisp  deli- 
cacy. Finding  it  a little  beyond  her  reach,  she 
rose  on  her  hind-legs,  planted  her  fore-feet  in 
the  vehicle,  and  seized  a couple  of  bundles. 
Startled  by  the  noise,  the  young  lady  turned, 
cut  at  the  intruder  with  her  whip,  and  seemed 
half  inclined  to  give  chase.  It  was  indeed  a 
serious  matter ; scarcely  half  a dinner  remained 
for  the  mule.  At  the  sight  of  that  face  Alec 
M ‘Call  sprang  across  the  street.  The  cow  went 
off  at  a gallop,  with  her  plunder  dangling  from 
her  mouth ; but  our  young  deputy-sheriff  was 
neither  beaten  by  her  agility  nor  daunted  by 
the  absurdity  of  the  adventure ; he  kept  up  the 
pursuit  until  one  bundle  dropped  after  the  other ; 
then  he  brought  both  back  to  the  wagon. 

“ Thank  you,  Sir,”  said  the  young  lady,  show- 
ing a beautiful  set  of  teeth.  “ You  have  really 
done  me  a favor/’ 

She  was  a brunette,  with  a clear,  pale  com- 
plexion, the  blackest  of  eyes,  and  features  of  the 
statuesque  type.  She  was  extraordinarily  hand- 
some, and  would  have  been  as  nearly  a perfect 
beauty  as  is  ever  seen,  only  that  there  was  a 
little  too  much  breadth  to  her  cheek-bones  and 
a little  too  much  strength  in  her  lower  jaw. 
But  even  with  these  defects,  even  with  the  de- 
termined, Helen  Mar-ish  air  which  they  gave 
her,  she  was  wonderfully  handsome. 

“Iam  happy  to  have  obliged  you,”  answered 
Alec,  raising  his  hat  and  bowing  in  a style 
which  would  not  have  put  his  grandiose  father 
to  shame  could  he  have  seen  it.  Then  the  two 
looked  at  each  other,  each  thinking,  “I  have 
seen  you  somewhere.” 


“You  don’t  remember  me,”  said  Alec,  the 
first  to  reach  the  point  of  recognition. 

“Yes,  I do,”  she  answered.  “You  were  in 
the  hospital  at  Dalton.” 

“And  you  helped  nurse  me,”  he  added,  put- 
ting out  his  hand. 

“But  you  have  forgotten  my  name,”  she 
said,  laughing  again,  with  her  hand  in  his. 

“ It  is  Mollie  Prater.  Now  you  must  tell  me 
yours.” 

“Alec — ” he  began. 

“M‘Call,”  she  interrupted;  “oh  yes,  Alec 
M‘C«L” 

It  was  pleasant  to  him  to  hear  his  name  re- 
peated by  those  flexible  rosy  lips,  and  he  con- 
tinued to  hold  her  hand  until  die  gently  with- 
drew it. 

“And  that  was  almost  two  years  ago,”  she 
said ; “ and  then  we  still  had  hopes,  and  now 
we  are  conquered.” 

“ And  ruined.” 

“Yes,  and  ruined.  I never  will  forgive 
them,”  she  continued,  with  an  excitement 
which  made  her  face  less  pleasing.  “Other 
people  may  make  peace,  but  I sha’n’t.  I am  a 
Prater,  and  that  is  our  way.” 

Alec’s  countenance  became  sterner  than  was 
its  wont,  but  he  made  no  spoken  reply. 

“You  shouldn’t  have  forgotten  a nurse,”  she 
resumed,  archly.  “However,  I am  changed. 

I suppose,”  glancing  at  her  rusty  dress.  “I 
was  a school-girl  then,  and  now  I am  a school- 
ma’am.” 

“ And  I am  a deputy-sheriff,  ” said  he ; “ the 
deputy-sheriff  of  this  district.” 

She  burst  into  one  of  her  quick,  gay  laughs. 
“Isn’t  it  comical?”  she  said,  “and  horrible! 
What,  sheriff  here  ? Then  we  shall  be  neigh- 
bors. Don’t  you  see  my  trunk?  I have  just 
come  on  to  be  schoolma’am  in  the  Baptist  Fe- 
male College.” 

“ Indeed !”  exclaimed  Alec,  visibly  gratified. 
“ I wondered  why  you  were  here.  I supposed 
you  were  going  through  to  take  the  railroad  for 
the  low  country.  But  is  your  father  living  in 
the  district  ? I haven’t  heard  of  him.” 

“ Of  course  you  wouldn’t  hear  of  him  in  the 
district,”  she  said,  with  a laugh  which  seemed 
slightly  forced.  “ Georgia  doesn’t  belong  to 
your  district.” 

“Well,  you  have  had  a long  journey — for 
such  a wagon  as  this.” 

“ You  mustn’t  laugh  at  my  wagon,  Sir ; it  is 
my  best.  Ah ! there  comes  my  driver ; now  I 
must  go.  You  will  call  on  me,  I hope.  I am 
going  to  live  in  the  college,  like  a good,  sedate, 
responsible  schoolma’am.” 

“I  thank  you,”  said  Alec.  “I  certainly 
shall  come  to  see  you.  Good-morning.” 

With  a slight  suspicion  that  she  wanted  just 
at  that  moment  to  get  rid  of  him,  and  with  the 
glimpse  of  a reminiscence  that  he  had  seen  that 
same  old  negro  driver  somewhere  in  the  dis- 
trict, he  made  his  bow  and  returned  to  the 
steps  of  the  new  court-house.  But  almost 
immediately  these  ideas  were  lost  in  thinking 
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how  handsome  she  was,  and  how  pleasant  it 
would  be  to  see  her  frequently. 

In  a few  days  he  found  that  to  see  Mollie 
Prater  was  very  pleasant.  He  took  his  sisters 
to  the  college,  and  then  Mollie  called  upon  his 
mother. 

“ I wish  I could  board  with  you,  Mrs.  M‘Call,” 
said  the  young  lady  before  many  days  of  this  ac- 
quaintanceship had  elapsed.  “It  would  be  so 
much  jollier  than  at  the  college !” 

“I  wish  you  could,’1  sighed  the  impover- 
ished lady.  “We  seem  to  get  no  boarders, 
and  what  we  Are  to  do  soon  I don’t  know.  I 
beg  your  pardon,  my  dear.  We  are  in  such 
straits  that  I can’t  help  thinking  of  making 
money.” 

“Can't  we  hunt  up  some  boarders?”  said 
Mollie.  “ I’ll  tell  you  what  we’ll  do : Sophie 
and  I will  burn  somebody’s  house,  and  make 
them' go  out  to  boarding.” 

“Yes,  and  Alec  will  arrest  us,”  answered 
Sophie  M‘Call,  a sweet-faced  blonde  of  twen- 
ty. “Alec  is  perfectly  awful  on  a sense  of 
duty.  You  would  arrest  us  and  put  us  in  jail, 
wouldn’t  you,  Alec  ?” 

“Ah!  this  is  too  sober  a business  to  joke 
about,”  said  the  young  man,  with  something 
like  a groan.  “I  believe  that  women  never 
do  feel  properly  given  over  to  poverty  60  long 
as  they  have  a man  in  the  house.” 

‘‘Mamma  does,”  responded  Sophie.  “She 
does  take  it  to  heart  in  a style  that  nobody  can 
find  any  fault  with.” 

Both  Sophie  M‘Call  and  Mollie  Prater  were 
in  calico  dresses,  cut  and  made  by  themselves. 
Neither  of  them  had  a silk;  Sophie  had  a silk 
apron,  and  Mollie  had  an  old  bombazine ; but 
that  was  all  their  finery. 

“Yes,  I do  take  it  to  heart,”  almost  whim- 
pered pale  Mrs.  M‘Call,  pressing  one  hand 
against  the  thin  blonde  hair,  streaked  with 
gray,  which  only  partially  hid  her  sunken  tem- 
ples. “ If  we  don’t  have  some  boarders  in  an- 
other month  we  must  come  down  to  com  meal. 
Here  we  all  are,  living  on  Alec.” 

The  son  rose  and  paced  the  room  rapidly. 
He  was  willing  to  bear  his  burden ; but  then 
he  was  not  bearing  it ; he  could  not.  His  few 
hardly-earned,  uncertain  dollars  a month  would 
not  support  himself,  his  mother,  Sophie,  and  his 
other  sister  Grace. 

“Mother,  we  must  give  up  this  nonsense,” 
he  said,  stopping  short  and  facing  her.  “We 
must  take  in  those  Yankees.  They  were  at 
Hassy  Few  again  to-day  for  a boarding-place. 
The  three  will  pay  us  sixty  dollars  a month, 
and  the  profit  on  that  will  keep  us  from  starv- 
ing. What  do  you  say,  mother  ?” 

“I  agree  with  you,  Alec,”  answered  Mrs. 
M‘Call,  while  her  two  daughters  simply  whis- 
pered bitterly,  “ Yankees !” 

Alec  looked  at  Mollie  Prater  with  a serious 
air  which  claimed  her  advice. 

“ Yes,  I suppose  you  must  do  it,”  she  said  in 
answer.  “ You  must  try  to  live  off  the  enemy ; 
it  is  all  there  is  left.  Only  I do  hope  you  will 


keep  on  hating  them.  I can't  bear  that  any 
Southerner  should  ever  have  any  feeling  for 
them  but  hatred.” 

“ Mamma,  if  we  do  get  a boarder,  you  must 
give  me  a handkerchief,”  put  iu  Grace,  a rosy, 
jolly  girl  of  thirteen.  “ I haven't  but  two  left, 
and  they  are  right  shabby.” 

“Don’t  be  so  absurd,  Grace,”  replied  Mrs. 
M‘CalL  “If  you  want  a handkerchief,  make 
one.  There  must  be  an  old  chemise  some- 
where.” 

“ No,  there  isn’t,  ma.  I cut  up  the  last  one 
for  handkerchiefs  the  day  we  made  Chloc  a 
dress  out  of  the  red  damask  curtains.” 

“Well,  don't  pester  me  now,”  implored  the 
heavjr-laden  mistress  of  the  family.  “Try* to 
think  of  saving,  instead  of  spending.” 

“But  what  will  you  do,  Mollie  ?”  asked  So- 
phie. “You  mustn’t  stop  coming  here,  and  you 
may  meet  these  creatures.” 

“ If  I meet  them  I’ll  behave  myself,  and  not 
throw  plates  at  them.  I’ll  remember  that  we 
can’t  afford  to  break  the  plates.  Seriously,  I 
will  be  civil.” 

“That  is  rigl^,”  was  Alec’s  cordial  com- 
ment. “ If  we  can’t  help  our  feelings,  we  can 
govern  our  manners.  I surrendered  with  Joe 
Johnston,  and  that  ended  the  war  for  me.  I 
don’t  love  Yankees,  but  I stand  by  my  word. 
If  I meet  them,  I will  treat  them  well ; and  if 
I act  with  them,  I’ll  do  it  like  a gentleman. 
That  is  just  where  I stand.” 

“But  you  mustn’t  act  with  them,”  insisted 
Mollie. 

“I  may  have  to  do  it.  Suppose  the  post 
commandant  should  call  on  me  to  aid  him  in 
some  arrest  ?” 

“ Get  around  it,”  persisted  the  beautiful  rebel, 
her  eyes  becoming  almost  defiant  At  the  word 
“arrest.” 

“ No,  no,”  answered  Alec,  shaking  his  head. 
“I’ve  sworn  to  be  faithful  in  future  to  the 
United  States.  Word  of  honor!  word  of  a 
gentleman!” 

“Ah,  that  is  going  too  far;  I don’t  like 
that,”  she  continued,  warmly ; then,  suddenly 
quelling  her  excitement  of  manner,  “Well,  go 
mid  hunt  your  Yankees.” 

James  Humphreys,  captain  of  a company  in 
a New  England  volunteer  regiment,  was  a man 
of  twenty-eight,  no  profession,  moderate  for- 
tune, studious  tastes,  good  breeding,  and  good 
breed.  His  two  lieutenants,  Jackson  and  Jones, 
had  fought  their  way  up  from  the  ranks,  and 
were  farmers’  boys  who  had  attained  their  pres- 
ent social  polish  as  clerks  in  country  groceries. 
All  three  were  tired  of  soldiering,  tired  of  mess- 
ing, and  longed  for  the  amenities  of  civil  life, 
and  especially  for  feminine  society.  Hence 
their  persistent  effort  to  obtain  board  in  a re- 
spectable Brown ville  household. 

Their  first  meal  with  the  M ‘Calls  was  rather 
a grave  and  even  solemn  affair.  The  ladies, 
who  had  all  cried  that  morning  over  “the  lost 
cause,”  the  ruined  fortune,  and  the  fallen  sons 
of  the  family,  sat  down  opposite  the  blue  uni- 
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forms  with  an  emotion  which  even  Second  Lien- 
tenant  Jones  was  able  to  guess  of ; and  at  the 
same  time  were,  woman-like,  anxious  as  to  the 
proper  serving  of  their  table,  and  mortified  over 
some  of  its  napkin  and  crockery  shortcomings. 
The  two  junior  officers,  always  in  awe  of  their 
captain,  and  stricken  with  bashfulness  before 
the  feminine  Myalls,  ate  with  soldierly  speed 
and  in  strenuous  silence.  Humphreys,  fearful 
of  hurting  Southern  sensibilities,  trod  charily 
and  delicately  in  the  conversation.  The  most 
noticeable  circumstance  of  the  occasion  was, 
that  all  three  guests  glanced  so  often  at  Sophie 
M‘Call  as  to  put  the  girl’s  cheeks  in  a flame 
long  before  the  close  of  the  entertainment. 
The  poor  fellows  had  not  sat  down  to  table  with 
a young  lady  before  for  years,  and  they  could 
not  help  enjoying  the  consciousness  of  such  a 
sweet  propinquity  with  ravenousness,  and,  in 
short,  were  in  a condition  to  fall  in  love  on  the 
smallest  known  provocation.  It  was  evident 
enough  that  they  had  no  desire  to  be  Vandals 
in  the  eyes  of  Sophie  M‘Call. 

“You  have  got  a beau,  Sophie,”  giggled 
Grace,  as  soon  as  they  had  left  the  room. 
“ You  have  got  three.” 

“ Wasn’t  it  perfectly  outrageous?”  answered 
Sophie.  “ How  like  idiots  they  did  stare  1” 

But  she  cast  a look  at  the  one  parlor  mirror 
which  remained  in  the  family,  and  was  not  at 
heart  so  furious  as  she  seemed.  Her  mother 
glanced  at  her  and  wondered  whether  she  should 
have  to  keep  nunnery  as  well  as  boarding-house. 
A Yankee  for  a son-in-law  ? Well,  that  could 
be  borne ; she  had  sunk  very  low  in  pride  and 
pugnacity  of  late,  had  Mrs.  Colonel  M‘Call; 
but  he  must  prove  himself  a Yankee  of  charac- 
ter and  property  before  he  could  have  Sophie. 

Th||  trial,  however,  was  not  to  be.  A Sat- 
urday soon  came  on  which  Mollie  Prater  was 
caught  at  the  M*Call  house  by  a storm  of  rain, 
and  had  to  stay  to  tea  with  the  three  Goths,  or 
Vandals,  whichever  they  might  be.  Captain 
Humphreys,  an  undersized  man,  with  blue  eyes 
and  light  complexion,  was  overwhelmed  by  the 
beauty  of  this  tall,  full-formed,  dazzling  bru- 
nette, and  exerted  himself  with  so  much  earn- 
estness and  cleverness  to  please  her  that  the 
girl  more  than  fulfilled  her  promise  to  behave 
herself.  She  talked  with  the  barbarians,  played 
whist,  euchre,  and  muggins  with  them,  and  did 
not  refuse  the  Captain  s company*  when  he  sent 
for  a buggy  and  offered  to  drive  her  home. 
From  that  evening  the  dominion  and  danger  of 
Sophie  M‘Call  were  over. 

“ You  have  cut  me  out,”  she  said.  “ It  is 
right  shabby  of  you,  only  I don’t  care.” 

“ I suppose  you  don’t.  I suppose  you  care 
about  it  as  little  as  I do.  But,  Sophie,  I mean 
to  make  it  a matter  of  some  importance  to  him . 
I mean  to  make  him  propose,  and  refuse  him.” 

“Oh!”  said  Sophie.  She  did  not  approve 
of  the  idea ; she  was  kind-hearted,  and  had  a 
high  sense  of  honor;  in  short,  she  thought  it 
was  “ rather  mean  in  Mollie.” 

“It  is  a womans  only  revenge,”  continued 


Mollie.  “And  I do  hate  these  people — oh,  I 
do!  Ido!” 

As  Sophie  was  still  indisposed  to  either  as- 
sent or  object  the  dialogue  dropped.  But  the 
! flirtation  which  now  opened  between  Captain 
Humphreys  and  Mollie  Prater  gave  rise  to  com- 
plications which  the  young  lady  had  not  fore- 
seen, and  worried  her  more  than  she  ever  con- 
fessed to  her  confidante.  The  main  trouble 
was  that  Alec  M‘Call  became  jealous  of  the 
Vandal,  and  as  a consequence  began  to  think 
himself  seriously  in  love  with  Mollie.  The  hu- 
man heart,  at  least  when  it  is  of  the  male  gen- 
der, frequently  works  in  this  absurd  fashion. 

“I  know  it  is  fionsense,”  thought  this  young 
deputy-sheriff,  glancing  at  his  homespun  suit  in 
hopes  that  the  beggarly  spectacle  might  make 
him  rational.  “ I know  I can’t  support  a wife. 
But  confound  the  Captain  1” 

He  had  one  advantage  over  his  rival;  he 
could  call  on  the  lady  at  the  college,  where  she 
would  not  have  dared  receive  a Yankee ; and 
of  this  superiority  he  availed  himself,  driven 
by  that  “ stirring  of  the  blood”  which  benefits 
the  race  at  the  cost  of  so  much  trouble  to  the 
individual.  Mollie  was  courted  at  one  end  of 
the  village  by  Alec,  and  at  the  other  by  Cap- 
tain Humphreys.  The  situation  was  pleasant, 
as  any  woman  can  imagine ; but  still  it  had 
i its  embarrassments,  and  demanded  much  seri- 
ous reflection.  What  was  she  eventually  to  do 
with  these  two  lovers  ? Should  she  refuse  them 
both,  or  take — which  ? If  Alec  were  able  to 
work  his  plantation,  or  even  if  he  had  not  his 
mother  and  sisters  on  his  hands,  she  would 
have  had  no  hesitations ; but  she  knew  as  well 
as  he  that  it  would  be  pauperism  for  him  to 
marry  at  present,  or  perhaps  for  years  to  come ; 
and  being  a clear-headed  puss,  she  was  able  to 
judge  somewhat  according  to  knowledge.  At 
times  the  Captain  was  very  attractive  to  her 
womanly  ambition.  He  was  a gentleman  in 
his  manners;  he  was  well  educated,  even  to 
the  point  of  some  fashionable  accomplish- 
ments; and,  what  was  decidedly  telling,  he 
was  evidently  deep  in  love  with  her.  But  the 
great  point  in  his  favor  was  that  ho  could  cer- 
tainly support  her.  Ah,  what  a temptation  that 
was  to  a young  lady  in  a community  that  was 
“dead  broke!”  She  thought  of  her  father, 
struggling  to  feed  his  family  on  a hired  planta- 
tion consisting  mainly  of  “old-field,”  and  she 
guessed  shrewdly  that,  notwithstanding  his  serv- 
ice in  the  Confederate  army,  he  would  not  re- 
ject a Yankee  son-in-law  who  could  lend  him 
money.  Yet,  at  times  it  was  very  pleasant  to 
think  of  marrying  Captain  Humphreys  and  liv- 
ing stylishly  in  some  Northern  city.  You  could 
see  this  occasionally  in  her  manner  toward  the 
Vandal. 

“ It  seems  to  me  that  you  have  got  over  your 
hatred  for  Yankees,”  said  Alec  to  her  on  one 
of  the  days  when  jealousy  ifiade  life  a burden 
to  him. 

“ I don’t  know  what  you  mean.  Sir,”  she  re- 
plied, tartly.  Her  indignation  at  this  inter- 
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ference  was  all  the  greater  because  the  remark 
had  struck  her  iu  the  midst  of  one  of  those 
fascinating.reveries  about  Northern  life.  Alec 
made  no  reply,  but  looked  exceedingly  bitter, 
feeling  that  la  donna  k mobile . She  saw  his 
misery,  guessed  that  it  was  for  her  sake,  and 
softened  toward  him. 

“See  here,  Alec,”  she  said,  gently,  “do  you 
think  that  a Southern  lady  should  be  uncivil  to 
these  people  ?" 

“Oh,  it's  all  right/1  he  answered,  rising  and 
pacing  the  room,  painfully  conscious  of  his  own 
feebleness  and  folly.  “No,  I don’t  think  so. 
This  non-intercourse  idea  is  stuff.  You  mustn’t 
mind  me.  I meant  nothing.  But  it’s  horrible 
to  be  so  poor,”  he  continued,  rushing  on  to  show 
that  he  did  mean  something.  “ To  be  bank- 
rupt and  beggarly  and  a deputy-sheriff  and  have 
no  home  but  a boarding-house  kept  by  one’s 
mother ! I tell  you,  Miss  Prater,  that  I some- 
times wish  I had  been  killed  in  the  war.  No 
outlook — no  chance  ahead — nothing  but  life- 
long bankruptcy!  I suppose  you  know  that 
our  plantation  was  mortgaged  to  its  full  value 
before  the  war,  and  that  there  isn’t  one  proba- 
bility in  a thousand  of  redeeming  it." 

He  felt  now  a little  relieved ; he  had  done, 
os  he  thought,  what  was  honorable ; he  had  let 
her  know  that  he  would  marry  her  if  he  could, 
and  that  he  could  not.  In  reality  he  had,  un- 
consciously to  himself,  made>a  powerful  appeal 
to  her  heart.  It  was  such  an  appeal  as  would 
be  perilous  to  nine  young  ladies  tmt  of  ten ; and 
if  he  had  proposed  at  that  moment  to  Mollie 
Prater  she  would  have  taken  him.  An  hour 
later,  riding  by  himself  on  some  errand  of  jus- 
tice, this  high-toned  gentleman  of  twenty-three 
reflected  that  his  conduct  had  not  been  alto- 
gether chivalrous,  and  felt  much  remorse  of 
conscience  over  his  selfish  folly. 

“ I have  no  business  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
her  luck,”  he  thought.  “ She  is  a lucky  girl  to 
have  such  a fellow  as  Humphreys  after  her. 
He’s  a good  fellow  and  a gentleman,  if  he  is  a 
Yankee;  and  he  can  support  such  a splendid 
girl  in  a style  worthy  of  her ; and  I am  a poor 
miserable  dog,  who  can  only  offer  a kennel.  I 
have  talked  my  last  nonsense  to  her,  word  of 
honor!  word  of  a gentleman  1” 

Strengthened  in  soul  by  these  magical  words, 
so  much  more  of  a spell  in  the  South  than  in 
the  North,  he  thereafter  avoided  Mollie  as  much 
as  was  consistent  with  civility,  and  in  her  pres- 
ence bore  himself  like  a mere  acquaintance. 
It  was  a terrible  thing  to  see  the  Captain  sedu- 
lously advancing  his  courtship ; but  he  endured 
it  according  to  his  ideal  of  a “ chivalrous  South- 
ron," who  was  also  a M‘Call.  * What  made  the 
matter  worse  was  that  Humphreys  did  not  sus- 
pect his  state  of  mind,  and  frequently  talked  to 
him  about  Miss  Prater. 

“ She  is  the  most  brilliant  brunette  that  I ever 
saw,"  said  the  enamored  Goth.  “By  Jove! 

I don’t  think  there’s  another  such  pair  of  eyes 
in  the  United  States.  And  such  a superbly 
moulded  face ! it’s  almost  perfect  Greek.  Just ! 


a little  too  strongly  marked  about  the  cheek- 
bones and  the  lower  jaw.  But  I like  it  all  the 
better  for  that ; it  shows  character,  don’t  you 
think  so?" 

“Yes,"  admitted  Alec,  who  had  sometimes 
suspected  that  Miss  Mollie  possessed  a trifle  too 
much  character. 

“ By-the-way,  do  you  know  any  thing  of  her 
family?”  inquired  the  Captain,  not  yet  alto- 
gether deprived  of  forethought. 

“ I don’t.  Her  father  was  colonel  of  a Geor- 
gia regiment,  but  I never  saw  him.  I under- 
stand that  he  used  to  run  a large  plantation." 

“They  must  have  been  nice  people,”  persist- 
ed the  infatuated  soldier.  “The  young  lady 
shows  breeding.  The  fact  is  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  such  a perfectly  formed  woman 
to  appear  ill-bred.’’ 

“When  are  you  going  to  take  a trip  with  me 
into  the  mountains,  Captain  ?’’  inquired  Alec, 
unable  to  talk  comfortably  about  Miss  Prater. 

“I  really  don’t  know  when  I can  get  away,” 
answered  Humphreys,  who  had  been  quite  anx- 
ious for  such  an  expedition  a month  previous. 

Meantime  Mollie  had  her  talks  about  the 
Captain,  not  so  much  impelled  thereto  by  the 
necessities  of  her  heart  as  by  the  gossips  of  the 
village.  “ I hear  that  this  commandant  is  play- 
ing the  amiable  to  you,  Miss  Prater,”  said  one 
of  her  married  acquaintance.  Mrs.  De  Gama 
Cobb,  a refugee  from  Pensacola,  was  a dumpy, 
bullet- headed,  dark-skinned  person,  with  the 
blackest  of  eyes,  a sheet  of  wavy  black  hair 
growing  low  on  her  forehead,  and  a downy  black 
mustache.  Her  speech  was  rapid,  her  gestures 
ready  and  energetic,  her  whole  style  as  unlike 
the  Northern  idea  of  what  is  American  as  is 
possible.  Yet  her  family  had  been  two  hundred 
years  on  American  soil.  44  You  will  excuse  me 
for  being  so  frank  with  you,"  she  added,  44  but 
I hope  there  is  nothing  in  the  scandal."  * 

“ Of  course  not/’  replied  Mollie,  coloring  with 
a desire  to  slap  Mrs.  De  Gama  Cobb  for  the  in- 
terference, and  especially  for  that  word  “ scan- 
dal." 

“ Of  course  not,"  echoed  the  Floridians,  sar- 
castically. 44  Ob,  that  is  an  old  history ! All 
young  ladies  say  of  course  not.  But  what  I 
want  to  know  is  the  truth.  I don’t  care  to  hear 
commonplaces." 

“Mrs.  Cobb,  what  business  is  it  of  yours?" 
demanded  Mollie,  unable  longer  to  keep  her 
temper. 

4 4 It  is  my  business,  Miss  Prater.  You  are  a 
young  lady  all  alone,  without  natural  protectors 
at  hand.  Your  father  and  mother  are  distant. 
I have  taken  an  interest  in  you.  I have  re- 
ceived you.  It  is  my  business.” 

44  Then,  Mrs.  Cobb,  I wish  that  for  once  you 
would  not  mind  your  business.  I can  take 
care  of  myself.  I am  twenty-one  years  old,  and 
even  my  father  could  not  control  me  in  this  mat- 
ter, and  I certainly  shall  not  let  myself  be  con- 
trolled by  others." 

“ But  have  you  no  regard  for  society — for  the 
proprieties — for  patriotism  ?"  cried  Mrs.  Cobb, 
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in  a furious  twitter,  as  if  she  were  a very  large 
and  very  angry  canary-bird.  “Marry  a Yan- 
kee ! A Southern  girl  marry  a Yankee ! The 
daughter  of  a Confederate  colonel  marry  a 
Yankee!  Oh,  Miss  Prater!  you  are  not  the 
person  I took  you  up  for ! ” 

“ If  you  have  taken  me  up  I wish  yon  would 
let  me  down  again,”  said  Mollie.  “And  as 
for  marrying  a Yankee,  who  said  that  I was 
going  to  do  it  ? Really,  Mrs.  Cobb,  you — but 
I won’t  talk  on  the  subject — good-morning,  Ma- 
dame.” 

“I  don’t  comprehend  how  the  principal  of 
the  college  can  put  up  with  such  things,”  was 
Madame’s  parting  shot. 

“ I should  like  to  see  him  interfere,”  answered 
Mollie,  from  her  distance. 

Mrs.  De  Gama  Cobb’s  quarrels  amounted  to 
nothing.  The  little  Spanish  bantam  had  squab- 
bled with  nearly  every  lady  in  the  village,  and 
then  had  been  immediately  as  friendly  as  be- 
fore, but  also  as  ready  for  another  spurring 
match.  Mollie  had  heretofore  fought  her  in  a 
joking  humor ; but  this  subject  of  the  Yankee 
beau  had  becomo  a sore  one ; and  then,  ladies 
have  their  cross  days. 

Not  long  after  the  above  affair  Captain 
Humphreys  managed  to  have  a private  inter- 
view with  his  hostess. 

“ Mrs.  M‘Call— excuse  me,  Madame — some- 
thing of  importance  to  say  to  you,”  he  stam- 
mered. 

The  lady  looked  at  him  anxiously,  fearing 
that  her  table  had  given  dissatisfaction,  and  that 
she  might  be  about  to  lose  her  only  boarders, 
ller  affairs  were  already  prospering  meekly  un- 
der their  regular  payments.  Only  that  morn- 
ing she  had  bought  additional  crockery  at  an 
auction,  and  would  no  longer  be  obliged  to  bor- 
row dishes  to  supply  her  rare  transients. 

* “It  is  through  you,  Madame,”  continued  the 
officer,  “that  I have  been  happy  enough  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  Miss  Prater.” 

“ Ah  I”  said  Mrs.  M‘Call  to  herself,  and  went 
off  on  three  trains  of  thought  at  once.  One 
was  that  a Mrs.  Humphreys  would  be  another 
boarder;  the  second  was,  “I  am  glad  of  this, 
for  it  saves  Alec the  third  was  woman’s  sym- 
pathy with  a love  affair. 

“For  that  reason,”  said  the  Captain,  “and 
as  she  has  no  relations  here,  I feel  bound  to 
consider  you  her  protector,  and  to  say  to  you 
that  I wish  to  make  her  my  wife.  I can  give 
you  proofs  that,  aside  from  my  salary,  I am  able 
to  support  her ; and — and — ” 

In  short,  the  commandant  of  the  post  found 
it  difficult  to  say  all  that  he  wanted ; and  Mrs. 
M‘Call,  pitying  a lover,  however  much  he  might 
be  a Yankee,  came  to  his  assistance. 

“I  understand  you,  Sir.-  But  I can  say  so 
little  I Really,  I can  not  consider  myself  very 
much  responsible  for  this  young  lady.  I know 
little  of  her,  except  that  she  was  kind  to  my 
son  in  hospital.” 

“ And  you  will  not  object  to  my  speaking  to 
her  ?”  demanded  the  Captain,  who  had  a vague 


idea  that  every  body  south  of  Mason  and  Dix- 
on’s line  might  have  a right  to  object  to  his 
marrying  Miss  Prater. 

“No,  I will  not — I can  not.  How  can  I re- 
fuse, or  consent  ? Really,  Captain  Humphreys, 
you  roust  not  make  me  responsible.” 

“ Oh  no,  Madame  1 I did  not  think  of  such 
a thing.  I only  wished  not  to  make  you  re- 
sponsible-r-to  warn  you,  or  at  least — but  per- 
haps I have  blundered.  At  all  events,  I am  so 
obliged  to  you !” 

He  was  a little  confused  in  his  statements, 
but  Mrs.  McCall  thought  none  the  worse  of  him 
for  that.  She  appreciated  the  delicacy  of  his 
intentions  in  warning  her  of  what  he  proposed, 
and  she  closed  the  interview  by  saying,  “Al- 
though I can  do  nothing  for  you,  or  against 
you,  you  have  my  kind  wishes.” 

So  the  next  time  Mollie  came  to  tea  there 
was  a mysterious  vacuum  formed  around  her 
and  the  Captain.  Alec,  ruthlessly  informed  of 
wbat  was  to  take  place,  went  off  in  dire  misery 
to  prowl  in  the  outskirts  of  the  village  and  curse 
his  stars  by  the  light  of  another’s  moon.  Sophie 
and  Grace  got  away  to  their  bedroom  and  whis- 
pered in  the  cold  about  the  solemnity  that  was 
transacting  by  the  parlor  fire.  Mrs.  McCall  put 
on  her  hat  and  shawl  and  ran  across  the  garden 
to  the  Baptist  prayer-meeting. 

“Miss  Prater,”  the  Captain  commenced,  ab- 
ruptly, “ I wish  that  you  knew  me  better.” 

There  was  a shake  in  his  voice  which,  told 
her  what  was  coming,  and  she  felt  herself  trem- 
ble a little. 

“For  then,”  he  pursued,  recovering  his 
steadiness — “ then  you  would  be  better  able  to 
judge  of  what  I am  about  to  say  to  you.  I 
wish  to  make  you  my  wife.” 

Never  did  a young  lady  think  more  seriously 
and  energetically  than  did  Mollie  during  the 
few  seconds  of  silence  which  followed  this  dec- 
laration. For  the  last  time — once  for  all — 
should  it  be  ? Should  she  accept  him,  be  com- 
fortable for  life,  be  taken  care  of  and  supported, 
be  well  dressed  and  stylish,  be  the  mistress  of 
a home  ? Or  should  she  seize  this  opportunity 
of  wreaking  the  vengeance  of  her  section  and 
her  family,  and,  indeed,  of  her  own  heart,  on  a 
Yankee  ? 

“ See  here,  Captain  Humphreys,”  she  said, 
pausing  and  facing  the  unhappy  man,  who  was 
doomed  to  misery,  whether  accepted  or  rejected. 
“ You  are  good  enough  for  me ; you  are  every 
bit  good  enough.  If  you  were  a Southerner, 
with  half  your  advantages,  I would  marry  you. 
But  you  Ure  not.  You  are  of  a race  that  I hate. 
I hate  your  government  and  your  uniform  and 
your  flag.  I neiVer  told  you  so  before,  because 
I wanted  to  tell  it  you  at  this  moment.  Don’t 
speak,  Sir.  There  is  no  moving  me;  I am  a 
Prater — I tell  you,  I am  a Prater.  When  we 
hate,  we  hate  for  life.  Well,  Sir,  I refuse  you. 
Now  will  you  please  to  leave  me  alone  ? Good- 
by,  Sir.” 

It  was  melodramatic,  and  irrational,  and  not 
nice ; but  it  crushed  the  Captain,  and  he  went. 
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A VISIT  TO  THE  FRENCH  CORPS 
LEGISLATIF. 

THE  perspective  of  the  magnificent  Place 
de  la  Concorde,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Champs  Elysdes,  in  the  centre  of  which  the 
obelisk  of  Luxor  rises  with  proud  gracefulness, 
is  bordered  on  the  north  and  south  by  two  im- 
posing structures  in  the  Greek  style  of  archi- 
tecture. On  the  north,  at  the  end  of  the  short 
Rue  Royale,  there  rises  on  a broad  foundation 
the  beautiful  church  consecrated  to  St.  Magda- 
len, and  briefly  called  La  Madeleine.  On  the 
soutffe,  the  eyes  of  the  beholder  fall  on  a some- 
what lower  and  smaller  building,  whose  front 
is  formed  by  a magnificent  portico  surmounted 
by  a triangular  roof,  but  whose  symmetry  is 
sorely  marred  by  two  wings  attached  to  its  | 
sides  without  regard  to  architectural  beauty. 

This  building  is  not  a very  ancient  one.  It 
was  erected  about  a hundred  and  filly  years 
ago ; hence  it  is  ono  of  the  youngest  of  those 
Parisian  structures  which  have  become  famous 
in  history.  But  the  history  of  this  building  is 
a very  stormy  and  eventful  one,  and  he  who 
undertakes  to  write  it  must  write  the  parlia- 
mentary history  of  France,  from  the  Council  of 
Five  Hundred  down  to  the  present  time ; for 
this  building  is  the  Palais  Bourbon,  where,  for 
seventy  years  past,  the  representative  assem- 
blies of  all  French  regimes  held  their  sessions. 
Here  met  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  and  the 
legislative  bodies  of  the  Consulate  and  First 
Empire,  the  Introuvables  of  the  Restoration, *the 
Bourgeoisie  Chambers  of  the  July  monarchy, 
the  Constituent  and  Legislative  Assemblies  of 
the  Republic,  until,  finally,  the  submissive  uni- 
versal suffrage  of  the  Second  Empire  sent  its 
equally  submissive  representatives  to  the  halls 
of  the  Palais  Bourbon. 

Here  genuine  and  sham  parliamentary  sys- 
tems were  carried  into  effect ; here  the  most 
complete  digest  of  laws  since  the  time  of  the 
ancient  Romans  was  debated  and  adopted; 
here  Benjamin  Constant,  Royer-Collard,  Ber- 
ryer,  Thiers,  Guizot,  Odilon  Barrot,  and  other 
illustrious  parliamentarians  achieved  their  ora- 
torical triumphs;  stormy  political  debates  al- 
ternated with  Boporific  financial  discussions, 
and,  at  one  time,  riotous  crowds  rushed  into 
the  session  - hall,  where  another  throne  was 
sinking  in  rains.  The  Palais  Bourbon,  with 
the  memories  connected  with  it,  is  the  most  elo- 
quent monument  of  modern  French  history, 
and,  withal,  a valuable  illustration  of  the  na- 
tional character  of  the  French  people. 

However,  we  do  not  intend  to  enter  here  into 
speculations  concerning  the  history  and  char- 
acter of  the  French  people,  but,  after  casting 
a rapid  glance  at  the  building,  we  will  enter  it, 
ascend  to  the  gallery,  and  witness  the  important 
debate  which  is  to  take  place  in  the  hall  of  the 
Corps  Legislatif.  The  time,  as  will  be  seen,  is 
a few  months  back. 

The  most  ancient  parts  of  the  building  date 
from  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  the  most 


recent  from  the  reigns  of  Louis  XVIII.  and 
Charles  X.,  while  the  interior,  especially  the 
Hall  of  Sessions,  has  undergone  a great  many 
changes  since  that  time.  Since  1722  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Condds,  it  passed,  after  that  illus- 
trious family  became  extinct,  into  the  hands 
of  the’ Duke  d'Aumale,  who,  after  a part  of  the 
building  had  been  sold  to  the  King  already  in 
1817  for  the  sum  of  5,500,000  francs,  disposed  on 
the  80th  of  June,  1830,  of  the  rest  of  the  property 
to  the  same  purchaser,  who  had  rented  it  from 
1815  to  1827  for  124,000  francs  a year,  and, 
until  1848,  spent  eighteen  nation  francs  for  re- 
pairs, alterations,  and  decorations  of  the  build- 
ing. The  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  which 
commenced  its  sessions  in  the  Palais  Bourbon 
on  the  26th  of  Brumaire  in  the  year  VI.,  was 
the  first  Assembly  that  used  the  hall  for  legis- 
lative purposes. 

The  beautiful  peristyle  on  the  river  side, 
with  its  twelve  Corinthian  pillars,  in  front  of 
which  are  to  be  seen  eighteen  steps,  each  a 
hundred  feet  wide,  was  constructed  from  draw- 
ings by  Poyet ; but  the  bass-relief  in  the  fronton 
has  6ince  then  undergone  several  changes,  in- 
asmuch as  it  was  repeatedly  by  no  means  in 
keeping  with  the  tendencies  prevailing  id  the 
country.  At  first  it  represented  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  distributing  the  flags  which  had  been 
taken  from  the  Russians  at  the  battle  of  Aus- 
teriitz,  and  then  it  was  an  allegorical  glorifica- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  while  it  now  shows  us 
Law,  supported  by  Strength  and  Justice,  and 
offering  protection  to  Opulence,  Art,  and  Sci- 
ence. On  the  other  hand,  the  six  colossal 
statues,  standing  on  their  enormous  pedestals 
and  greatly  disfiguring  the  place  in  front  of  the 
large  perron,  were  not  disturbed  amidst  all  the 
revolutionary  storms  that  shook  the  country  to 
its  foundations.  They  represent  Justice,  Wis- 
dom, and  the  French  Jurists  and  Statesmen, 
L’Hospital,  Daguesseau,  Colbert,  and  Sully; 
and  it  was,  perhaps,  solely  owing  to  their  lack 
of  merit  as  works  of  art  that  they  did  not  share 
the  fate  of  the  bass-reliefs.  The  walls  of  the 
building  inclose  at  the  present  time  a number 
of  court-yards  and  small  gardens,  corridors  and 
marble  staircases*  the  official  residences  of  the 
officers  of  the  Corps  Legislatif,  and  many  large 
and  small  halls,  some  of  which  are  furnished 
and  decorated  in  the  most  gorgeous  style,  and 
adorned  with  rare  works  of  art.  Especially  is 
this  the  case  in  the  magnificent  apartments  of 
the  President  of  the  Corps  Legislatif,  where 
M.  Schneider,  the  present  Speaker,  gives  his 
brilliant  parties  every  two  weeks,  as  long  as  the 
Assembly  is  in  session. 

Among  the  fine  halls  of  the  Palais  three  de- 
serve particular  mention : the  Hall  of  Peace, 
decorated  with  one  of  Horace  Vemet’s  largest 
and  best  paintings,  and  with  the  statues  of 
Mirabeau,  Malesherbes,  Bailly,  and  Foy;  the 
Conference  Hall,  now  used  as  a reading-room, 
and  containing  a very  complete  collection  of 
journals  friendly  to  the  Second  Empire ; and 
the  so-called  Salle  des  Pas  perdus,  a beautiful 
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marble  hall  communicating  with  the  Hall  of 
Sessions.  The  refreshment-room,  the  celebrated 
Duvette , which  played  so  singular  a part  in  the 
parliamentary  history  of  the  Restoration  and 
the  July  monarchy  that  General  Foy  said  he 
was  justified  in  dividing  the  representatives  into 
“ ceux  qui  prennent , et  ceux  qvi  comprennent ,**  has 
lost  much  of  its  importance  since  the  members 
of  the  Corps  Legislatif  have  become  so  submiss- 
ive to  the  Imperial  Government  that  there  is 
no  need  for  the  latter  to  win  over  reluctant 
members  of  the  Legislature  by  copious  libations 
of  Champagne  and  Madeira,  to  which  the  min- 
isters of  Charles  X.  and  Louis  Philippe  resorted 
oftentimes  in  order  to  obtain  majorities  for  their 
pet  measures. 

It  is  one  o'clock  p.m.  The  galleries  are  al- 
ready well  filled,  although  the  sitting  will  not 
commence  until  half  past  two.  Jules  Favre 
and  other  members  of  the  Left  intend  to  debate 
their  interpellation  on  the  affairs  of  Italy  and 
Germany,  and  it  is  expected  that  all  the  lead- 
ing members  of  the  Chamber  will  participate  in 
the  discussion.  Before  the  parliamentary  battle 
opens  let  ns  cast  a glance  on  the  battle-field, 
the  hall  of  the  Chamber. 

It  forms  a large  semi-rotunda  of  grave  and 
imposing  appearance.  Nineteen  Ionic  col- 
umns of  beautiful  red  marble,  standing  on  high 
stucco  pedestals,  support  the  slightly-arched 
ceiling.  Between  the  columns  are  two  tiers  of 
galleries  destined  for  the  public.  In  the  niches 
of  the  wall  forming  the  diameter  of  the  semi- 
circle are  to  be  seen  allegorical  statues  of  Lib- 
erty and  Order,  and  between  them  we  behold, 
to  our  surprise,  a large  green  curtain.  It  cov- 
ers a large  painting  which  represents  Louis 
Philippe  taking  the  oath  on  the  Constitution, 
on  the  9th  of  August,  1830,  and  which  quietly 
awaits  here  the  time  when  it  may  be  restored 
to  light.  A marble  tablet  above  it  bears  the 
inscription,  “Fox  populi  vox  Dei, ” which  Na- 
poleon ordered  to  be  substituted  in  the  room  of 
the  former  inscription,  “ Charte — 1830;"  and 
the  statues  of  Liberty  and  Order  are  surmount- 
ed by  two  medallions  bearing  the  ominous  date, 
“ 1 Diombre,  1852." 

In  front  of  the  veiled  painting,  on  a broad 
estrade  flanked  by  steps  on  either  side,  is  to  be 
seen  the  President’s  seat,  a very  elegant  arm- 
chair covered  with  green  velvet,  and  standing 
behind  a handsome  rosewood  desk  tastefully 
mounted  with  ivory  and  bronze  ornaments. 
The  most  conspicuous  object  on  this  desk  is  an 
enormous  silver  bell,  fixed  on  it  in  such  a man- 
ner that,  as  soon  as  the  President  touches  it,  it 
sends  forth  a sound  so  loud  and  sonorous  as  to 
drown  the  most  tumultuous  noise  on  the  floor. 
Behind  the  President's  arm-chair  is  another 
desk,  where  his  private  secretary  arranges  the 
documents,  bills,  amendments,  and  reports  which 
are  to  be  laid  before  the  Chamber.  On  both 
sides  of  the  President’s  desk,  but  several  feet 
lower  down,  are  the  seats  of  the  secretaries  of 
the  Corps  Legislatif,  while  in  front  of  the  Pres- 
ident the  tribune  occupies  the  place  where,  from 


1852  down  to  1867,  the  ministers  and  govern- 
ment commissioners  bad  their  seats.  The  trib- 
une, however,  is  by  no  means  the  famous  one 
that  was  used  during  Louis  Philippe's  reign,  hut 
a new  one,  made  from  a pattern  constructed  by 
the  Emperor  himself.  It  is  sufficiently  wide, 
but,  as  the  beholder  sees  at  a glance,  not  deep 
enough — a circumstance  which  has  given  rise  to 
a great  many  jokes  at  the  expense  of  the  Em- 
peror. In  front  of  the  tribune,  on  the  floor  of 
the  hall,  stands  a table  covered  with  green  baize, 
at  which  the  four  writers  of  the  so-called  Ana- 
lytical Report,  which  is  published  in  all  the  daily 
papers  except  the  Moniteur,  discharge  the#  ar- 
duous duties.  They  note  down  the  gist  of  ev- 
ery speech,  not  phonographically,  but  in  long- 
hand,  a labor  which  of  course  requires  a great 
deal  of  experience  and  skill,  and  a marvelously 
quick  pen.  Each  of  these  reporters  writes  for 
a quarter  of  an  hour,  when  he  is  relieved  by 
one  of  his  colleagues,  whom  he  relieves  in  his 
turn  after  the  same  lapse  of  time. 

On  both  sides  of  the  tribune,  about  three  feet 
above  the  floor,  are  fixed  two  very  small  and 
narrow  boards,  on  which  the  phonographen 
pen  their  short-hand  report,  standing,  and  their 
faces  turned  to  the  speaker.  They  relieve  one 
another  every  five  minutes,  and  the  relieved 
reporter  hastens  at  once  to  a table  in  a corner 
of  the  hall,  where  he  writes  out  his  notes  in 
long-hand.  As  soon  as  he  has  finished  a page 
a messenger  carries  it  to  the  printing-office  of 
the  Moniteur , situated  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  Palais  Bourbon.  There  it  is  set  up  with- 
out delay,  and  the  proof  is  immediately  sent  to 
the  speaker,  so  that  the  latter,  when  he  de- 
scends from  the  tribune  after  addressing  the 
Chamber  for  6ome  length  of  time,  is  certain  to 
find  on  his  desk  the  proof  of  the  first  installment 
of  his  speech. 

In  the  centre  of  the  hall  there  is  an  open 
space,  around  which  the  seats  of  the  members 
rise  amphitheatrically.  There  are  nine  tiers 
of  them,  one  above  another;  the  seats  are  cov- 
ered with  crimson  cloth,  and  each  member  has 
before  him  a small  desk,  furnished  with  writing 
materials,  a pen-knife,  and  a wooden  paper- 
cutter,  with  which  the  members  of  the  majority 
often  make  such  a hideous  noise  in  order  to 
drown  the  voices  of  the  Opposition  speakers. 
Soft  carpets  cover  all  parts  of  the  floor,  so  that 
even  the  heaviest  footsteps  are  entirely  inaudi- 
ble in  the  hall. 

Half  an  hour  has  elapsed.  The  hall  is  empty 
as  yet ; only  a few  huissiers , in  black  dress-coats 
and  knee -breeches,  armed  with  long  gala 
swords,  and  with  silver  chains  about  their  necks, 
laughing  and  chatting  with  each  other,  sit  on 
the  front  seats  of  the  members.  In  the  mean 
time  every  seat  has  been  occupied  in  the  gal- 
leries ; the  fair  sex  is  numerously  represented, 
and  among  the  gentlemen  we  see  some  abbes  in 
their  black  cassocks,  and  two  or  three  cardinals 
in  their  crimson  robes.  In  the  diplomatic  gal- 
lery, on  the  right  hand  of  the  President,  we 
notice  the  red  fez  of  the  Turkish  embassador; 
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the  striking  head  of  Prince  Metternich;  the 
grave,  thoughtful  face  of  General  Dix ; Count 
von  der  Goltz,  the  Prussian  minister;  and 
many  other  foreign  diplomatists. 

At  length  the  clocks  on  both  sides  of  the 
President's  desk  strike  two.  The  folding-doors 
are  thrown  open,  the  representatives  of  the 
French  people  pour  in  dense  crowds  into  the 
hall,  and  assemble  there  in  groups,  laughing, 
chatting,  and  gesticulating  in  the  most  ani- 
mated manner.  A sonorous  bass  voice,  issuing 
from  one  of  the  groups,  falls  on  our  ears;  on 
looking  down  we  see  that  it  is  that  of  a stout, 
bald-headed  gentleman  with  very  round  face 
and  light-colored  whiskers.  This  gentleman 
is  no  other  than  the  famouB  M.  Baroche,  Min- 
ister of  Justice,  and  Keeper  of  the  Great  Sealr 
one  of  the  chief  pillars  of  the  Empire,  but,  ow- 
ing to  his  stern,  forbidding  manners,  decidedly 
unpopular  with  all  sides  of  the  Chamber.  He 
was  born  in  Paris  in  1802,  and,  like  most  of  his 
colleagues,  was  a member  of  the  bar  before  ob- 
taining a seat  in  the  Cabinet.  He  espoused 
the  cause  of  Louis  Napoleon  already  at  an  ear- 
ly day,  signed  on  the  9th  of  June,  1851,  the 
decree  removing  General  Changamier,  and  pro- 
claimed, after  the  coup  d'ttat,  the  result  of  the 
popular  vote  on  the  plebiscite.  Afterward  he 
became  First  Vice-President,  and  then  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council  of  State,  until,  ia  1803,  he 
was  appointed  to  the  office  which  he  still  holds. 

Ten  minutes  may  have  elapsed  again,  when 
M.  Schneider,  the  President  of  the  Chamber, 
preceded  by  two  huissiers,  repairs  to  his  seat. 
No  sooner  has  he  taken  the  chair  than  a great 
many  members  surround  him  to  shake  bunds 
with  him,  and  to  inform  him  of  their  wishes  in 
reference  to  to-day's  sitting.  The  two  huissiers 
have  meanwhile,  taken  a position  behind  his 
chair,  where  they  begin  to  shout  incessantly, 
“ A vos  places , messieurs  l AUez  a v os  places , 
sil  vous  plait ! La  stance  va  commencer  / En 
place,  messieurs,  s'il  vous  plait  /” 

The  members,  however,  take  no  notice  what- 
ever of  these  pressing  appeals,  but  remain 
standing  and  continue  chatting  until,  finally,  at 
half  past  two,  the  President  resolves  to  come 
to  the  assistance  of  his  poor,  vainly-shouting 
huissiers.  He  rings  his  bell  for  several  minutes, 
and  shouts  out  likewise,  “En  place , messieurs , 
nous  allons  commencer  la  stance  !"  His  request, 
of  course,  exerts  more  effect  than  the  appeals 
of  his  subordinates,  and  the  members  go  at 
least  to  their  seats ; but  the  private  conversa- 
tions are  immediately  resumed,  and  the  sitting 
opens  amidst  so  loud  a hum  as  if  a thousand 
bees  were  buzzing  in  the  hall.  In  the  mean 
time  one  of  the  secretaries  has  risen  at  his 
desk,  and  feigns  to  read  the  journal  of  the  last 
sitting ; but,  in  reality,  he  only  turns  over  the 
leaves,  and  quickly  resumes  his  seat.  The 
President  then  rings  his  bell  again,  states  the 
order  of  the  day,  and  declares  that  M.  Garnier- 
Pag&s  has  the  floor,  an  announcement  which  at 
length  puts  a stop  to  the  noise  in  the  hall. 

From  the  benches  of  the  Left  there  descends 


now  an  old  gentleman,  looking  precisely  like 
a very  pedantic  college  professor.  His  tall, 
gaunt,  and  slightly  bent  form  is  wrapped  in  a 
loose  coat  reaching  down  beyond  his  knees ; a 
standing  collar  of  nnusual  length  and  shape 
protrudes  far  beyond  his  pointed  face,  and  his 
long  gray  hair  flows  down  to  his  shoulders. 

This  odd-looking  old  gentleman  is  M.  Gamier- 
Fag£s,  a most  estimable  character,  formerly  a 
broker  at  Marseilles,  then  Mayor  of  Paris,  and 
Minister  of  Finance  under  the  Republic  of 
1848,  which  he  was  compelled,  great lyjagainst 
his  will,  to  render  unpopular  by  imposing  the 
famous  45  centimes  tax.  After  ascending  the 
tribune  he  begins  his  speech  in  a hollow  sepul- 
chral tone,  and  accompanies  it  incessantly  with 
the  same  strange  gesture,  striking  the  railing 
with  his  right  hand,  and  at  the  same  time 
slightly  bending  his  knees.  He  attacks  the 
policy  of  the  Government  in  regard  to  the  Ro- 
man question  with  unsparing  severity,  and 
nearly  every  sentence  he  utters  excites  loud 
bursts  of  indignation  in  the  Centre  and  on  the 
Right. 

While  he  delivers  his  speech,  which  the  two 
huissiers  accompany  with  incessant  shouts  of 
“ Silence  ! Messieurs , ftdtes  silence,  s'il  vous 
plait  /"  we  will  take  a look  at  some  of  his  hon- 
orable colleagues.  There  are  two  peculiarities 
which  can  not  fail  to  arrest  our  attention  from 
the  first — the  large  number  of  bald-headed  gen- 
tlemen occupying  seats  on  the  floor,  and  the 
small  red  ribbons  adorning  the  button-holes  of 
most  of  them.  As  for  the  bald  heads,  they 
predominate  in  all  parts  of  the  Chamber ; but 
the  red  ribbons  are  wanting  on  the  benches  of 
the  extreme  Left,  so  that  the  empty  button- 
holes of  the  Opposition  members  present  quite 
a distinguished  appearance  in  contrast  with 
those  of  the  members  on  the  Government  side, 
nearly  all  of  whom  are  officers  or  commanders 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  However,  the  opin- 
ion prevailing  nearly  every  where  that  talent, 
statesmanship,  and  eloquence  are  to  be  found 
only  among  the  members  of  the  Left  is  a mis- 
take. It  is  true,  thanks  to  Napoleon's  suicidal 
system  of  “ official  candidatures,"  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  of  the  Chamber  sit  on  this  side ; 
but  still  there  are  among  the  multitudes  of 
small-fry  politicians  on  the  Government  bench- 
es some  representatives  who  would  be  looked 
up  to  as  leaders  in  any  parliamentary  assembly, 
and  who  make  common  cause  with  the  “ Satis- 
/aits"  of  the  Second  Empire  only  because,  for 
the  time  being,  it  is  profitable  for  them  to  do 
so.  1%  glancing  at  the  leading  men  of  tho 
Chamber  we  naturally  turn  our  eyes,  in  the  first 
place,  toward  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Corps 
Legislatif. 

M.  Schneider  is  a slender,  white-haired  little 
gentleman,  sixty-two  years  old,  with  a narrow, 
beardless  face,  and  a voice  by  no  means  sono- 
rous, but  shrill  enough  to  be  heard  above  the 
uproar  of  the  most  tumultuous  Beenes  on  the 
floor.  His  commanding  position  at  the  head 
of  French  industry,  as  director  of  the  vast 
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Creuzot  iron-works,  gave  him  from  the  first  a 
great  deal  of  influence  in  the  Chamber,  and  in- 
duced the  Emperor  to  appoint  him  Vice-Presi- 
dent, and,  after  Count  Walewski’s  removal. 
President  of  the  Corps  Legislatif,  a position  for 
which  he  is  by  no  means  well  qualified.  He 
takes  the  greatest  pains  to  imitate  the  example 
of  the  Duke  de  Moray,  for  whom  as  yet  no  real 
successor  has  been  found;  but  his  efforts  in 
this  direction  are  generally  signal  failures,  in- 
asmuch as  he  possesses  neither  the  command- 
ing presence,  nor  the  imperturbable  calmness, 
nor  the  impartiality  of  his  much  - lamented 
model. 

The  remarks  with  which  he  interrupts  the 
speakers  of  the  Opposition  are  always  so  gross- 
ly favorable  to  the  Government  that  the  Left 
by  this  time  greatly  regrets  the  removal  of 
Count  Walewski  from  the  Presidential  chair, 
although  he  was  likewise  but  very  poorly  quali- 
fied for  that  important  position.  For  the  rest, 
M.  Schneider  discharges  the  purely  technical 
part  of  his  official  duties  with  commendable 
tact  and  skill.  Of  the  secretaries  by  which  he 
is  surrounded,  Count  Welles  de  Lavalette,  a 
tall,  light-haired  young  man,  deserves  to  be 
mentioned  here,  because  he  is  the  only  natural- 
ized foreigner  sitting  in  the  Chamber,  and, 
moreover,  an  adopted  son  of  the  Marquis  de 
Lavalette,  and  the  son-in-law  of  M.  Rouher. 
He  is  a native  of  Boston,  and  not  a Connecti- 
cut Yankee,  as  was  thrown  up  to  him  when, 
during  the  stormy  campaign  of  1863,  he  was 
nominated  by  the  Government  in  an  ultra-Cath- 
olic  district  as  a candidate  for  the  Corps  Legis- 
latif. He  defended  himself  at  the  time  in  a 
letter  in  which  he  had  the  bad  taste  to  belittle 
his  native  country  at  the  expense  of  France, 
where  he  had  been  naturalized  by  a special  de- 
cree of  Napoleon  III.  His  American  country- 
men, however,  have,  at  any  rate,  little  reason 
to  be  proud  of  him,  for  he  is  one  of  the  most 
abject  flatterers  of  the  Emperor,  & man  of  very 
small  mental  calibre,  and  certain  to  disappear 
from  public  life  as  soon  as  the  Empire  is  over- 
thrown. 

M.  Darimon,  who  sits  by  his  side,  is  of  even 
shorter  stature  than  his  chief,  M.  Schneider, 
and  certainly  no  intellectual  giant  cither.  He 
was  elected  in  1857  as  a Democrat,  and  belong- 
ed in  the  Corps  Legislatif  to  the  famous  group 
of  the 4<  Five,”  in  consequence  of  which  he  was 
re-elected  in  1863  by  an  overwhelming  majori- 
ty. But  since  then  he  has  often  voted  with  the 
Government  side,  and  his  Democratic  constitu- 
ents in  Paris  are  so  indignant  at  his  coigrse  that 
he  will,  in  1869,  neither  be  renominated  nor 
re-elected. 

M.  Gamier-Pagfes  has  already  been  speak- 
ing for  fifteen  minutes,  when  suddenly  the  door 
opens,  and  a gentlemen,  whose  whole  appearance 
immediately  attracts  the  attention  of  the  specta- 
tors, enters  the  hall  with  a somewhat  unsteady, 
tottering  step.  He  wears  a black  dress-coat,  gray 
pantaloons,  and  gaiters  of  the  same  color,  and 
holds  in  his  arm  a large  morocco  port-folio  filled 


with  books,  pamphlets,  and  newspapers.  His 
broad  shoulders  are  surmounted  by  a head 
somewhat  too  large  and  massive,  and  covered 
with  dense  gray  hair,  while  whiskers  of  the 
same  color  fringe  his  deeply -furrowed  face, 
whose  stern  and  somewhat  sullen  expression  is 
softened  by  a pair  of  very  large  and  radiant 
blue  eyes,  You  see  at  a glance  that  he  is  one  of 
the  great  men  of  the  Chamber,  and  the  whis- 
pering exclamations  of  some  of  your  neighbors 
in  the  gallery,  “Favre ! Jules  Favre !”  tell  you 
that  your  eyes  are  fixed  on  the  great  leader  and 
illustrious  orator  of  the  Democratic  party.  Yes, 
it  is  M.  Jules  Favre,  in  1848  Secretary-General 
of  the  Republic,  and  since  1857  the  acknowl- 
edged leader  of  the  Opposition.  A foreigner, 
on  listening  to  one  of  his  great  speeches,  will  at 
first  be  slightly  disappointed,  for  Favre 's  deliv- 
ery savors  of  affectation,  treating,  as  he  does, 
his  voice  like  a musical  instrument,  lisping  the 
first  sentences  in  a very  low  tone,  and  gradually 
increasing  the  volume  of  his  voice  until  it  rolls 
thunderingly  and  majestically  through  the 
acoustic  hall.  The  impression  which  he  is 
then  certain  to  make  upon  the  most  prejudiced 
of  his  hearers  is  somewhat  impaired  by  his  arti- 
ficial and  declamatory  manner,  and,  above  all 
things,  by  his  strange  gestures,  the  moat  re- 
markable of  which  is  his  lifting  up  every  now 
and  then  his  right  hand,  clenching  it,  and 
stretching  out  his  index  and  little  finger  in  au 
imperious  and  threatening  manner.  The  tor- 
rents of  invective,  which  he  often  levels  at  the 
Government,  and  occasionally  at  the  Emperor 
himself,  are  terribly  impressive,  and  the- by  no 
means  reliable  short-hand  report  in  the  Mom^ 
teur  gives  but  a very  feeble  picture  of  the  most 
powerful  passages  of  these  impassioned  effort*. 

Welcomed  most  cordially  by  his  political 
friends,  he  takes  a seat  on  the  extreme  left,  by 
the  side  of  a gentleman  whose  embonpoint , jolly 
and  good-natured  face,  and  flowing,  light-col- 
ored whiskers  make  him  look  like  the  very  re- 
verse of  Jules  Favre.  To  all  appearance,  he 
is  a most  peaceable,  well-to-do  bourgeois  from 
one  of  the  small  provincial  towns ; but  appear- 
ances never  were  more  deceptive  than  in  his 
instance,  for  the  gentleman  is  no  other  than  M. 

Ernest  Picard,  one  of  the  most  incisive,  pug- 
nacious, and  able  speakers  of  the  Chamber ; a 
man  who  replies  with  inimitable  skill  and  wit 
to  every  one  who  is  imprudent  enough  to  inters 
rupt  him;  and  when  the  President  addresses 
one  of  his  magisterial  remarks  to  him,  Picard 
seldom  fails  to  turn  the  laugh  on  him.  Picard's 
eloquence  is  natural  and  unaffected,  but  impas- 
sioned and  fiery.  He  has  a fine,  sonorous 
voice;  but  when  he  warms  as  he  proceeds  in 
his  argument  he  is  prone  to  raise  it  to  too  high 
a pitch.  Although  well  versed  in  all  branches 
of  political  and  legislative  knowledge,  M.  Picard 
devotes  particular  attention  to  the  municipal 
affairs  of  Paris,  and  he  is  undoubtedly  the  great- 
est thorn  in  the  side  of  the  famous  M.  Hauss- 
mann,  of  whom  Achilla  Fould  said  one  day,  in 
the  presence  of  the  Emperor,  “Haussmann  is 
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the  greatest  spendthrift  on  earth — with  other 
people’s  money.” 

In  front  of  these  distinguished  orators  sits  an 
emaciated  little  man,  with  deeply -furrowed 
cheeks,  a nose  looking  like  the  beak  of  a hawk, 
flashing  eyes,  and  a head  balder,  perhaps,  than 
that  of  any  of  this  body  of  bald-headed  legis- 
lators. His  arms  are  incessantly  in  motion,  his 
body  is  turning  and  twisting,  his  short  legs  are 
raised  up  and  put  down ; in  short,  the  whole 
bearing  of  the  little  man  denotes  an  exceedingly 
nervous  and  mercurial  temper.  Now  he  sits 
still  for  a moment,  now  he  springs  to  his  feet, 
runs  up  and  down  the  steps,  exchanges  a few 
words  with  one  of  his  colleagues,  listens  to  the 
speaker  for  a moment,  and  suddenly  interrupts 
him  with  an  exceedingly  droll  and  pointed  re- 
mark, to  which  the  majority  immediately  re- 
sponds with  loud  cries  of  indignation.  The 
little  man  is  M.  Glais-Bisoin,  the  enfant  terrible 
of  the  Opposition,  to  whom  Nature  has  refused 
almost  all  the  gifts  necessary  to  an  orator,  but 
whose  incessant  interruptions  indicate  an  inex- 
haustible mine  of  wit,  humor,  and  sterling  com- 
mon-sense, although  he  occasionally  overshoots 
himself. 

Behind  Messrs.  Favre  and  Picard  are  the 
seats  of  M.  Paul  Bethmond,  a Parisian  lawyer, 
and  M.  Magnin,  a manufacturer  from  Bur- 
gundy, to  whom  the  task  of  watching  the  Gov- 
ernment in  all  municipal  and  departmental  af- 
fairs has  been  especially  intrusted  by  their 
Democratic  colleagues. 

Further  down  two  distinguished  Parisian 
journalists,  M.  Flavin,  managing  editor  of  the 
Siecle , and  Gueroult,  editor-in-chief  of  the  Of  un- 
ion Nationale , are  sitting  side  by  side.  The  lat- 
ter, a corpulent,  middle-aged  gentleman,  has 
of  late  obtained  considerable  reputation  as  an 
orator,  despite  his  weak,  shrill  voice ; while  the 
former,  a fine- looking  man,  of  commanding 
presence,  is  a poor  speaker,  and  bis  appearance 
in  the  tribune  is  generally  greeted  by  the  Cham- 
ber with  unmistakable  manifestations  of  impa- 
tience. 

But  the  member  of  the  Left  who  is  always 
certain  to  bring  about  a violent  commotion  in 
the  hall  as  soon  as  he  takes  the  floor  is  Engine 
Peiletan,  a man  with  a leonine  mane  and  sinis- 
ter glance,  who  likewise  has  his  seat  on  this 
side  of  the  Chamber.  Generally  respected  for 
his  high  sense  of  honor  and  integrity,  and  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  contemporary  writers,  he 
impairs  the  effect  of  his  speeches,  which  he  de- 
livers in  a monotonous,  lugubrious  voice,  and 
during  which  he  constantly  rocks  himself  to  and 
fro  with  the  regularity  of  an  automaton,  by  his 
disposition  to  wander  from  the  subject  at  issue. 
His  language  is  pure  and  faultless,  and  but  for 
the  imperfections  of  his  delivery,  and  the  desul- 
tory character  which  his  remarks  frequently  as- 
sume, he  would  be  one  of  the  most  formidable 
parliamentary  opponents  of  the  Government. 

A much  better  speaker  is  the  gentleman  who 
occupies  the  seat  next  to  him,  M.  Jules  Simon, 
the  beloved  and  esteemed  author  of  so  many 


excellent  works  written  for  the  promotion  of  the 
welfare  of  the  laboring  classes,  and  the  inde- 
fatigable champion  of  measures  for  the  advance- 
ment of  popular  education.  He  is  the  only 
Democratic  representative  that  wears  the  order 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  which  Louis  Philippe 
already  conferred  on  him  for  his  distinguished 
services  as  Professor  of  History  and  Philosophy 
at  the  Sorbonne.  After  the  coup  dttat  he  in- 
dignantly refused  to  swear  allegiance  to  Louis 
Napoleon,  who  immediately  deprived  him  of  his 
salary.  In  1868  he  was  elected  to  the  Corps 
Legislatif  in  one  of  the  Parisian  districts.  The 
lowest  seat  on  the  extreme  left  is  occupied  by 
M.  Marie,  long  famous  as  an  eminent  member 
of  the  Parisian  bar,  and  now  representative  of 
Marseilles,  an  aged,  sickly-looking  gentleman, 
who  covers  his  bald  head  with  a velvet  cap,  and 
addresses  the  Chamber  only  at  rare  intervals. 

M.  Garnier-Pag&s  descends  from  the  tribune 
after  speaking  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and 
while  the  President  tries  to  drown  with  his  bell 
the  cheers,  groans,  and  hisses  now  bursting  forth 
on  all  sides,  a tall,  slender  gentleman  rises  from 
one  of  the  front  seats  of  the  Left  Centre  and 
quickly  approaches  the  tribune.  His  features 
are  not  very  prepossessing,  but  regular,  and 
stamped  with  an  unmistakable  air  of  intel- 
lectual superiority.  His  keen,  though  slightly 
squinting,  black  eyes  are  covered  with  specta- 
cles; dark  hair,  thin  and  closely  cropped, 
crowns  his  shapely  head,  and  handsome  whisk- 
ers add  to  the  expression  of  his  face.  It  is  M. 
Emile  Ollivier,  one  of  the  “Five”  of  1857,  re- 
elected by  an  overwhelming  majority  in  1863, 
bitterly  denounced  two  years  after  for  his  sup- 
posed apostasy  and  aspirations  after  a seat  in 
the  Imperial  Cabinet,  but  since  then  thorough- 
ly cured  of  his  moderate  views,  and  to  all  ap- 
pearance as  popular  as  ever  among  hjs  Demo- 
cratic constituents.  M.  Ollivier  is  considered 
by  many  people  an  excellent  speaker,  but  to  us 
it  has  always  been  somewhat  trying  to  listen  to 
him.  His  weak  lungs  compel  him  to  speak  so 
slowly  that  he  makes  a short  pause  after  every 
word  he  utters,  and  a longer  one  after  every 
sentence  of  his  speech.  At  the  same  time  his 
action  is  confined  to  but  one  gesture : bending 
forward  the  upper  part  of  his  body,  he  swings 
his  right  arm  like  the  vane  of  a wind-mill,  so 
that  it  is  as  disagreeable  to  look  at  the  speaker 
as  it  is  to  listen  to  him.  For  the  rest,  such  is 
the  purity  of  Ollivier’s  diction,  even  when  he 
speaks  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  that  there  is 
no  need  for  him  to  revise  the  proof-sheets  of  the 
short-hand  report  of  his  speeches — something 
which  can  be  claimed  for  but  very  few  mem- 
bers of  the  Chamber. 

If  we  continue  looking  around  the  hall,  while 
he  is  addressing  the  Assembly,  our  eyes  fall,  in 
the  first  place,  on  a corpulent  little  man  in  a 
coffee-brown  coat,  occupying  one  of  the  front 
seats  of  the  Left  Centre,  and  evidently  dissent- 
ing from  all  the  conclusions  which  Ollivier  ar- 
rives at.  His  dense  gray  hair,  which  he  combs 
forward,  protrudes  beyond  his  high  forehead 
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and  expansive  temples  like  a number  of  arrow- 
heads ; his  round,  beardless  face  bears  the  traces 
of  long  years  of  intellectual  toils ; but,  notwith- 
standing its  grave  expression,  there  is  something 
exceedingly  good-natured  and  even  jolly  about 
it,  and  a pair  of  keen  gray  eyes  are  flashing 
under  his  spectacles.  Look  closely  at  him,  for 
he  is  one  of  the  most  illustrious  men  of  the  age 
— Adolphe  Thiers,  Louis  Philippe’s  Minister, 
the  historian  of  the  Revolution,  the  Consulate, 
and  the  Empire — once  a poor,  friendless  jour- 
nalist, and  now  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most 
celebrated  statesmen,  authors,  and  orators  of 
France. 

It  is  but  natural  that,  after  seeing  Thiers, 
you  desire  to  take  a look  at  his  old  rival,  but 
now  fast  friend,  Berryer,  the  “brains”  of  the 
Legitimist  party,  and  idol  of  all  the  old  count- 
esses and  duchesses  waiting  in  the  Faubourg 
St.  Germain  for  the  restoration  of  the  “ good 
old  times,”  and  for  the  accession  of  the  Count 
de  Chambord  to  the  French  throne.  In  order 
to  find  him  you  must  direct  your  eyes  to  the 
benches  of  the  Right  Centre ; for,  in  order  to 
indicate  that  he  agrees  with  his  friends  of  the 
Left  only  so  far  as  opposition  to  the  Imperial 
Government  is  concerned,  but  differs  with  them 
on  nearly  all  other  points,  he  has  taken  a seat 
apart  from  them.  There  he  sits  at  his  desk,  aft 
old  gentleman  of  decidedly  aristocratic  appear- 
ance, slightly  stooping,  but  with  a very  fine,  ex- 
pressive face,  crowned  with  a wreath  of  silver 
hair,  and  fringed  with  small  whiskers  of  the 
same  color.  Whenever  he  takes  the  floor  he 
charms  his  audience,  despite  his  seventy-seven 
years,  by  his  full,  sonorous,  and  flexible  voice ; 
and  equally  charming  is  his  calm,  lofty  style, 
his  chaste,  terse  diction,  and  the  wonderful  lu- 
cidity with  which  he  handles  the  most  difficult 
and  complicated  questions.  At  times,  however, 
his  somewhat  theatrical  action  and  the  studied 
inflection  of  his  voice  detract  considerably  from 
the  impressive  power  of  his  speeches,  and  even 
his  admirers  admit  “ qu'il pose  ttn  peu.”  A fact 
not  generally  known  is  that  M.  Berryer  is  of 
German  descent,  and  that  his  ancestors,  a Ger- 
man family,  named  Mittelberger,  settled  in 
Lorraine  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  assumed  there,  after  a while,  the 
French  name  “ Berryer.” 

Of  the  representatives  sitting  between  Thiers 
and  Berryer,  only  Baron  Jerome  David  and  the 
Marquis  de  Pire'  deserve  to  be  mentioned  here. 
The  former,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the 
Chamber,  an  illegitimate  son  of  the  King  of 
Westphalia,  is  a man  of  stiff,  soldierly  bearing, 
Chairman  of  the  Reactionary  Club  of  the  Rue 
Arcade,  and  generally  considered  a most  un- 
principled and  selfish  politician.  The  Marquis 
de  Pird,  the  representative  of  one  of  the  most 
ancient  families  of  France,  is  a little  man,  lean- 
ing on  his  gold-headed  cane,  and  may  be  seen 
very  often  hobbling  through  the  hall  on  his 
gouty  legs.  He  is  looked  upon  as  the  clown  of 
the  Chamber  because  of  the  laughable  speeches 
which  he  reads  from  manuscript,  in  a savage. 


growling  tone,  and  of  the  sarcastic  remarks 
with  which  he  every  now  and  then  interrupts 
the  speakers  whom  he  does  not  like. 

At  no  great  distance  from  him,  on  one  of 
the  front  seats  opposite  the  tribune,  we  see  a 
man  of  middle  stature,  well  proportioned,  and 
broad-shouldered,  though  slightly  too  corpulent. 

His  face,  highly  intellectual  notwithstanding  its 
fleshiness,  bears  traces  of  long-continued  night- 
waking and  mental  toils ; the  glance  of  his  blue 
eyes  is  somewhat  stern,  and,  withal,  good-na- 
tured ; only  around  the  compressed  lips  plays 
an  expression  of  grim  defiance  and  disdain. 

The  bald  middle  of  his  skull  is  covered  with  a 
thin  layer  of  gray  hair  drawn  from  his  right 
temple,  and  fastened  with  cosmetics  above  his 
left  ear,  while  his  broad  whiskers  reach  down 
to  his  double  chin.  During  the  whole  sitting 
messengers  are  constantly  carrying  to  this  man 
letters,  dispatches,  and  documents,  which  he 
opens,  examines,  and,  after  writing  a line  or 
two  on  them,  returns  or  quietly  puts  into  the 
port-folio  lying  before  him.  Even  the  most  in- 
experienced observer  must  sec  at  a glance  that 
he  has  before  him  an  eminent  and  important 
personage ; it  is  the  first  dignitary  of  the  state, 
the  corner-stone  of  the  Empire,  the  man  whom 
the  Opposition  sneeringly  calls  Napoleon’s  Grand 
Vizier,  Major  Domo,  or  Vice-Emperor,  the  Min- 
ister of  State,  Eugene  liouher.  Bom  in  1814 
at  Riom,  a small  town  in  mountainous-  Au- 
vergne, which,  since  time  out  of  mind,  furnished 
Paris  with  charcoal-men  and  water-carriers,  his 
physical  strength  would  have  certainly  enabled 
him  to  embrace  one  of  these  trades  of  his  coun- 
trymen, had  he  not  fortunately  received  an  ed- 
ucation which  fully  developed  his  splendid  tal- 
ents; yea,  if  need  be,  M.  Rouher  might  still 
take  upon  his  shoulders  the  heavy  loads  of  an 
Auvergnat  commissiotmaire , and  thus  turn  an 
honest  penny.  There  are  probably  very  few 
Ministers  of  State  of  whom  the  same  thing  could 
be  said. 

His  manners  are  exceedingly  unpretending 
and  affable,  though  every  now  and  then  the 
Auvergnat  still  conceded  under  the  mask  of  the 
polished  courtier  shows  his  rough  face ; for  in- 
stance, when  he  said  to  M.  Glais-Bizoin  in  a 
heated  debate,  “ You  are  a clown,  Sir or  when 
he  exclaimed  at  a reception  in  his  own  house, 
pointing  his  finger  at  a representative,  “ Voila 
un  bougre  qui  a voti f centre  tnoi  /” 

Nor  must  his  unpretending  bearing  be  con- 
sidered indicative  of  a spirit  of  modesty  and 
humility.  There  is  not  a man  in  France  who 
has  a better  opinion  of  the  Minister  of  State, 
and  of  his  importance  to  the  Second  Empire, 
than  Eugene  Rouher  himself;  and  could  the 
words  which  his  inward  voice  whispers  to  him 
at  the  moment  when  he  has  brought  a hotly 
contested  debate  to  a successful  close  be  heard, 
they  would  be  found  to  be  “ IS  Empire  e'est  moiJ’ 

The  seat  next  to  M.  Rouher  is  much  coveted 
by  his  colleagues ; it  is  mostly,  however,  occu- 
pied by  M.  Vuitry,  President  of  the  Council  of 
State,  a man  of  fifty-five,  who  in  his  style  of 
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eloquence,  and,  to  all  appearance,  even  in  his 
dress,  takes  pains  to  imitate  his  colleague  and 
master  Rouher.  He  is  considered  one  of  the 
most  reliable  and  skillful  financiers  of  France, 
and  his  manner  of  discussing  such  questions  re- 
flects great  credit  on  him.  M.  Forcade  de  la 
Roquette,  the  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Agri- 
culture, is  a step-brother  of  the  late  Marshal 
St.  Amaud,  a fine-looking  gentleman  of  forty- 
seven,  some  time  since  converted  by  M.  Rouher 
to  free-trade  principles,  which  he  defends  here 
against  the  attacks  of  the  protectionists  with  a 
great  deal  of  tact,  in  a pleasant,  sonorous  voice, 
and  in  a style  which  often  may  be  called  elo- 
quent. 

On  the  seat  next  to  him  we  behold  Marshal 
Niel,  a tall,  gaunt  man  of  soldierly  bearing,  but 
apparently  in  feeble  health.  He  is  indebted 
for  his  rapid  promotion  to  the  ability  with  which 
he  conducted  the  operations  of  the  engineers  at 
the  siege  of  Sebastopol,  and  to  the  conspicuous 
part  he  bore  in  the  Italian  campaign  of  1859. 
In  the  army  he  is  very  unpopular  on  account  of 
his  sternness  and  severity,  and  ever  since  he  is 
at  the  head  of  the  War  Department  the  clerks 
there  have  bitterly  complained  of  the  onerous 
duties  which  he  imposes  upon  them.  In  the 
Chamber  Marshal  Niel  ranks  high  as  an  able 
debater  in  all  questions  with  which  he  is  famil- 
iar. At  first  he  was  somewhat  too  blunt  and 
plain-spoken  for  a parliamentary  debater ; but 
he  soon  succeeded  in  curbing  his  temper  and 
tone,  and  now  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition  al- 
ways prick  up  their  ears  as  soon  as  he  takes  the 
floor.  The  same  may  be  said  in  regard  to  his 
colleague  of  the  Navy  Department,  Admiral 
Rigault  de  la  Genouilly,  a very  active  and  ener- 
getic old  gentleman  of  sixty,  who  likewise  ob- 
tained his  best  laurels  in  the  Crimean  war. 

Finally,  our  eyes  fall  in  this  part  of  the  hall 
on  a very  handsome  and  expressive  fece  which 
seems  to  indicate  energy,  perseverance,  and 
penetration,  all  of  which  its  owner,  Marquis  de 
Moustier,  as  every  body  says,  does  not  possess, 
and  the  favorable  impression  derived  from  the 
prepossessing  looks  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  disappears  as  soon  as  he  rises  to  address 
the  Chamber.  It  is  a matter  of  surprise  to  a 
great  many  persons  that  the  Emperor  should  al- 
low; him  so  often  to  defend  his  foreign  policy  in 
the  Corps  Legislatif. 

M.  Ollivier  having  concluded  his  speech 
amidst  deafening  noise,  M.  Thiers  hastens  to 
the  tribune,  and  profound  silence  is  immediate- 
ly restored  throughout  the  large  hall.  The  il- 
lustrious historian  of  the  First  Empire  com- 
mences speaking,  leaning,  as  if  worn  out  with 
fatigue,  against  the  tribune  and  burying  his 
two  hands  in  his  pockets ; ’he  jerks  them  out 
only  when  his  spectacles  slip  dowmta  the  tip  of 
his  nose,  in  order  to  readjust  them.  He  then 
swings  his  arms  for  a while  in  the  air  in  a man- 
ner any  thing  but  graceful ; but  before  long  he 
folds  them  on  his  back,  and  indulges  then  in 
little  or  no  further  action.  His  voice,  former- 
ly so  famous  for  its  clarion-like  nasals,  is  noW 
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cracked  and  hoarse,  but  distinctly  audible  in  all 
parts  of  the  hall.  A sort  of  nervous  tremor  of 
the  lips  compels  the  orator  to  pause  every  now 
and  then  between  the  sentences  of  his  argu- 
ment, and  during  these  pauses  he  sips  a mouth- 
ful from  a tumbler  filled  with  claret  and  water. 
Otherwise  he  speaks  very  rapidly,  and  the  en- 
thusiastic cheers  with  which  the  members  of 
the  majority  greet  his  bitter  denunciations  of 
the  unification  of  Germany  show  how  intensely 
the  Bonapartists  are  opposed  to  the  policy  pur- 
sued by  Count  Bismarck.  If  there  is  any  body 
in  Paris  who  dislikes  M.  Thiers  from  the  bot- 
tom of  his  heart  it  is  the  foreman  of  the  Movi- 
teur  office,  for,  when  Thiers  has  made  one  of  his 
great  speeches,  he  repairs  to  that  office  immedi- 
ately after  the  Chamber  has  adjourned,  remains 
there  until  midnight  or  even  longer,  causes  four 
or  five  proofs  of  the  Bpeech  to  be  brought  to 
him,  corrects  them,  and  makes  alterations  and 
transpositions  until  the  impatient  foreman  tells 
him  categorically  that  the  forms  must  go  to 
press.  When  Thiers  has  made  a speech  the 
official  journal  always  appears  several  hours  be- 
hind time,  but,  in  return,  it  is  read  the  more 
eagerly  by  the  public. 

Among  the  members  who  applaud  him  so 
enthusiastically  we  will  mention  here  M.  Fremy, 
director  of  the  flourishing  and  reliable  Credit 
Foncier , a white-haired,  bright-eyed  little  gen- 
tleman who  seldom  takes  the  floor,  but,  when 
discussing  questions  of  political  economy,  is  al- 
ways respectfully,  listened  to. 

As  for  the  directors  of  the  wretched  Credit 
Mobilier , Isaac  and  Emile  Pereire,  and  the  lat- 
ter’s son  Eugfene,  they  occupy  seats  on  the  Right, 
but,  since  that  magnificent  financial  bubble  burst, 
few  of  the  members  on  the  floor  deem  it  worth 
their  while  to  treat  these  unfortunate  financiers 
with  much  deference,  and  not  a few  have  of 
late  seriously  talked  of  offering  a motion  for 
their  expulsion,  a measure  which  the  Emperor 
will  hardly  permit  to  be  taken  against  the 
Pereires. 

Their  most  determined  opponent,  M.  Pouyer- 
Quartier,  a wealthy  manufacturer  of  Rouen,  a 
man  looking  very  much  like  an  English  mer- 
chant, occupies  a seat  almost  adjoining  to  those 
of  his  mortal  enemies.  He  is  an  inveterate 
protectionist,  flies  always  into  a towering  pas- 
sion in  defending  his  pet  theories,  and,  in  so 
doing,  gesticulates  with  his  arms  like  a fisher- 
man throwing  out  bis  nets. 

On  one  of  the  benches  of  the  Centre  we  be- 
hold a very  dignified  old  gentleman,  M.  Louis 
Belmontet,  the  poet-laureate  of  the  Empire, 
who  does  not  wear  here,  however,  a laurel 
wreath,  but  a brown  wig.  He  rarely  takes  the 
floor,  but  acts  as  whipper-in  of  the  majority 
whenever  any  of  its  members  are  wavering  in 
the  Bonapartist  faith.  He  would  be  the  very 
model  of  an  Imperialist  bnt  for  his  occasionally 
manifesting  a certain  Platonic  admiration  for 
liberty  of  the  press.  Behind  him  we  see  two 
Parisian  lawyers,  M.  Nogent  de  Saint-Laurens 
and  M.  Mathieu,  both  able  men  in  their  way, 
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but  of  whom  the  latter  has  recently  made  him- 
self the  laughing-stock  of  the  whole  capital 
by  the  ultra-reactionary  amendments  which  he 
moved  and  advocated  during  the  debate  on  the 
new  press  law.  The  eloquence  of  these  two 
representatives  is  forensic  rather  than  parlia- 
mentary, and  it  is  amusing  to  see  them  gesticu- 
late just  as  though  they  were  in  a court  of  jus- 
tice, and  constantly  trying  to  draw  back  the  large 
sleeves  of  the  official  robes  worn  by  French  law- 
yers. 

M.  Mathieu  is  at  this  moment  engaged  in  an 
animated  conversation  with  a stout,  heavy-set 
man  who  has  just  come  over  from  his  seat  on 
the  extreme  Right.  Closely -cropped  gray  hair 
surmounts  a low  forehead,  and  shaggy  eyebrows 
shade  a pair  of  savage  and  brutal  eyes,  while 
the  whole  face,  pitted  by  the  small-pox,  bears 
a strong  resemblance  to  that  of  a bull-dog. 
Such  is  the  appearance  of  M.  Granier,  or,  as 
he  calls  himself,  “Granier  de  Cassagnac,” 
Editor-in-Chief  of  the  Pays,  and  a*man  of 
very  humble  descent,  who  obtained  his  present 
position  by  a number  of  such  scandalous  trans- 
actions that  he  can  maintain  it  only  by  a sort 
of  terrorism,  in  which  he  is  faithfully  assisted 
by  his  two  sons.  Granier  was  bom  in  1 808  in  a 
small  town  in  Gascony,  came  at  an  early  age  to 
Paris,  where  he  worked  for  several  journals, 
especially  Girardin’s  l^resse,  and  went  in  1840 
to  the  French  Antilles,  w'hcnce  he  returned  ere 
long  as  representative  of  the  island  of  Guada- 
loupe.  He  was  involved  in  a-number  of  duels 
and  other  questionable  affairs,  in  consequence 
of  which  his  name  was  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  courts,  but  rarely  in  an  honorable  manner,  i 
He  is  now  the  bully  par  excellence,  of  the  Corps 
Legislatif,  and,  confiding  in  his  skill  as  a swords- 
man and  an  excellent  shot,  he  brow-beats  all  of 
his  adversaries  in  the  most  disgraceful  manner. 

It  is  now'  half  past  five,  and  M.  Thiers  leaves 
amidst  the  most  enthusiastic  acclamations  of  the 
majority  the  tribune,  which  M.  Rouher  now  as- 
cends with  a quick,  firm  step.  As  he  composes 
himself  to  speak  the  noise  in  the  hall  dies  away 
again,  as  if  hushed  by  a magician’s  w*and,  and 
the  members  who  left  their  seats  in  order  to 
congratulate  M.  Thiers  return  thither  in  hot 
haste.  M.  Rouher  is  acknowledged  to  bo  the 
best  speaker,  or,  as  he  is  called  also,  the  first 
tenor  of  the  Chamber.  Ho  commences  his 
speech  in  a very  quiet  and  subdued  manner, 
and  it  is  observable  that  he  takes  pains  to  curb 
his  fiery  temper ; but  it  is  not  long  in  bursting 
through  all  restraints,  and  the  heavy  form  be- 
comes now  wonderfully  animated.  His  fine 
voice  rolls  sonorously  through  the  hall;  he 
speaks  in  the  most  impassioned  manner,  and 
with  such  rapidity  that  the  phonographers  are 
barely  able  to  keep  pace  with  him;  and  yet 
his  diction  is  so  faultless  that  he  rarely  takes 
the  trouble  of  revising  the  proof-sheets  of 
his  speeches.  But,  however  impassioned  his 
words  may  be,  his  action  always  remains  sober 
and  cool ; only,  when  replying  to  personal  at- 
tacks, he  often  smites  his  broad  chest,  or  strikes 


the  tribune  repeatedly  with  the  palm  of  his  hand. 
For  the  rest,  he  defends  the  imperial  policy  in 
the  sweat  of  his  face ; for,  scarcely  has  he  spok- 
en for  fifteen  minutes  when  his  forehead  and 
cheeks  are  covered  with  large  drops  of  perspi- 
ration, and,  without  interrupting  his  speech,  he 
draws  his  handkerchief  from  his  pocket  in  or- 
der to  wipe  them  off  again  and  again.  The 
assembly  hangs  breathlessly  on  his  lips;  but, 
when  he  pauses  every  now  and  then  for  a mo- 
ment or  two,  the  majority  bursts  into  tumultuous 
applause,  and  shouts  of  “ Tres  bienl  tres  bienf' 
resound  from  all  quarters.  Such  is  the  power 
of  his  eloquence  that  when,  after  having  spoken 
for  about  an  hour,  M.  Rouher,  bathed  in  per- 
spiration, leaves  the  tribune,  the  very  same 
consistent  members  who  applauded  M.  Thiers’s 
speech  to  the  echo  now  throng  around  the 
Minister,  in  order  to  shake  hands  with  him 
and  assure  him  that  they  fully  agree  with  him. 

Loud  shouts  for  the  close  of  the  debate  now 
burst  forth  from  the  benches  of  the  Centre,  but, 
inasmuch  as  the  Left  insists  energetically  on  the 
continuance  of  the  discussion,  the  President  con- 
sults the  Chamber,  and  it  decides  by  ballot  that 
the  debate  shall  be  resumed  on  the  following 
day.  The  President  then  adjourns  the  sitting, 
and  all  the  members  hasten  to  the  Salle  des  pas 
perdue , where  they  are  met  by  footmen  dressed 
in  gold-embroidered  liveries,  and  holding  burn- 
ing paper-kindlers  in  their  hands,  so  that  those 
gentlemen  who  are  desirous  of  calming  their 
nerves  after  the  excitement  of  the  sitting  by 
lighting  a fragrant  Havana  may  have  an  op- 
portunity to  do  so. 

Some  of  the  Representatives  are  awaited  at 
the  door  by  their  elegant  equipages,  and  others 
by  humble  hackney-coaches ; but  most  of  them 
hasten  on  foot  to  their  dinners,  which  they  have 
for  once  well  and  honestly  earned. 


THE  NEW  TIMOTHY. 

$art  JfourtJ). 
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“ T\ID  you  ever  notice,  Mr.  Wall,  that  San- 

JL ) day  is  almost  sure  to  be  the  brightest, 
calmest,  most  delightful  day  of  all  the  week, 
like  this  one,  for  instance  ?” 

It  is  John  that  speaks,  meeting  Charles  Wall 
on  the  front  porch  next  morning.  A sound 
sleep  has  restored  her  completely  from  the  fa- 
tigues of  her  journey  and  of  Mrs.  General  Li- 
kens. 

“The  best  part  of  the  calm  and  brightness  is 
in  your  own  bosom,  J ohn,”  he  replies.  “ I used 
to  wish  God  had  ordered  it  so  that  the  bees  and 
ants  and  all  living  things  would  rest  on  Sab- 
bath. What  a proof  that  would  be  of  the  law 
of  Heaven  about  the  Sabbath!  I do  believe 
Nature  does  keep  Sabbath — a little  at  least. 
See  how  silently  the  leaves  of  that  live-oak  are 
stirring.  And  the  bees  on  that  range  of  hives 
by  the  palings  are  not  flying  about — dressing 
their  wings,  don’t  you  see  them?  as  if  for 
church.  The  Guinea-fowls  must  make  their 
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hideous  noise,  I suppose ; they  can’t  stop  to  save 
their  lives;  but  you  can  barely  hear  them — 
gone  off  far  from  the  house  for  the  purpose.” 

But  now  they  are  called  in  to  prayers,  and 
after  that  they  go  in  to  breakfast.  The  same 
bright  repose  upon  every  thing  within  the  house, 
too.  The  General  is  shaved  and  dressed  in  his 
best,  and  sits  at  the  head  of  his  table  pleasant 
but  silent.  Mrs.  General  Likens  wears  a stiff 
and  snowy  cap,  and  the  calm  sleeps  almost  un- 
broken even  upon  her  lips.  The  very  girl  wait- 
ing at  table  has  an  unusual  whiteness  of  teeth 
and  of  apron  and  sobriety  of  manner  as  she 
hands  the  coffee  and  butter  and  honey  and 
biscuit. 

After  breakfast  the  young  minister  strolls  off 
into  the  forest  near  by  to  look  over  his  sermon 
before  preaching,  and  is  warned  by  the  General 
not  to  be  gone  over  an  hour,  as  in  that  time 
they  must  “start  for  meetin’ John  reads  by 
the  fire,  with  the  General  absorbed  in  the  large 
Bible  in  his  arm-chair  on  the  other  side  thereof ; 
while  his  wife  is  all  over  the  house,  up  stairs  and 
down,  settling  things  for  her  absence  at  church. 

“Time  to  start,”  the  General  says  at  last, 
looking  at  the  old  clock  in  the  corner ; and  in 
a few  moments  they  are  off,  Charles  in  his 
buggy  with  John,  the  General  following  in  his 
Jersey  wagon.  “ You  go  on,*’  the  General  had 
said  to  Charles,  waving  him  on  with  his  whip 
and  an  air  of  resignation,  as  he  sat  in  the  front 
seat  of  his  wagon,  his  wife  on  the  seat  behind 
him,  her  head  out  screaming  different  charges 
for  the  twentieth  time  to  Moll,  and  Pete,  and 
Ike,  and  Isham.  “ I’ll  catch  up  after  a while,” 
the  General  had  added,  with  an  air  of  cheerful 
melancholy.  He  had  not  been  the  husband  of 
his  wife  thirty  years  not  to  know  all  her  ways 
by  this  time. 

Charles  drives  slowly  along,  utterly  ignorant 
of  the  right  road.  But  the  General  catches  up 
with  him,  and  asks,  speedily,  for  his  wife  had 
“clean  forgotten  it,”  “Mr.  Wall,  won’t  you 
have  a bite  of  something  before  you  go  into  the 
pulpit?”  Mr.  Wall  declines  with  thanks  and 
surprise.  Mrs.  General  Likens  reaches  forward 
her  long  arm  from  the  back  seat  of  their  wagon, 
lays  her  hand  on  the  reins  in  the  General’s 
hand  as  he  is  driving  past,  to  add, 

“ You’d  better,  now ! We’ve  plenty  in  the 
basket  here.  Why,  when  Mr.  Merkes  first  set- 
tled among  us  he  boarded  at  our  house,  and  we 
always  had  a biscuit  for  him  to  put  in  his  pocket, 
so’s  he  might  nitole  a little  just  before  he  took 
his  text.  His  sWmach,  you  know,  was  ruined 
at  the  Seminary  preparing  for  the  ministry. 
Necessary,  I suppose.  Preachers  oughter  be 
thoroughly  furnished,  I know.  Biscuit?  Never 
was  a Sunday  we  didn’t  carry  a little  pot  of 
coffee  to  the  church  for  him.  Took  it  right 
off  the  fire  as  we  left  the  honse.  I carried  it 
careful  in  my  lap  here.  More’n  once  the  Gen- 
eral he  hit  the  wheel  against  the  stump  going 
and  splashed  my  things  drefful!  Carried  it 
into  church  wrapped  in  a newspaper,  you  see ; 
but,  bless  you,  the  people  all  knew!” 


But  here  the  General  gives  his  near  horse  a 
cut  with  his  whip,  and  the  wagon  passes  them, 

Mrs.  General  Likens  expostulating.  The  young 
minister  makes  desperate  effort  to  go  on  with 
his  sermon,  and  to  listen  at  the  same  time  to  a 
plan  John  is  detailing  to  endow,  when  she  gets 
rich,  a livery-stable  in  connection  with  every 
seminary  for  ministers. 

“ A livery-stable !” 

“Yes;  but  listen  to  my  plan.  Suppose  there 
are  two  hundred  student!.  Well,  I would  buy 
as  many  horses  as  I possibly  could,  say  a hun- 
dred. Then  I would  build  a stable  for  them. 

Then  I would  have  it  the  law  that  every  student 
should  take  at  least  one  really  long,  good  ride 
every  day — make  him  promise  to  do  so  when 
he  entered.  You  see,  half  of  them  could  ride 
in  the  morning,  the  other  half  in  the  afternoon.” 

“Yes,  and  every  Saturday  morning,”  said 
Charles,  laughing,  “you  would  have  the  pro- 
fessors examine  the  delinquents  as  they  do  about 
failure  in  attending  chapel:  ‘Mr.  A.  did  not 
ride  on  Wednesday  morning — the  reason  of 
this,  Mr.  A.,  if  you  please.’  ” 

“Yes;  and  ‘Mr.  A.,  you  will  ride  twice  a 
day  next  week,  to  make  up,*  I would  have  him 
say,”  continued  John,  with  her  face  perfectly 
sober. 

“ What  an  idea!”  interrupted  Charles,  laugh- 
ing, and  giving  his  horse  an  unnecessary  cut  with 
the  whip.  “The  notion  of  half  the  Seminari- 
ans, ‘long  and  lank  and  lean,’  trotting  away  ev- 
ery morning  after  chapel  like  a regiment — squad- 
ron I believe  it  is— of  cavaliy ! What  a queer 
crowd  they  would  make!  In  the  afternoon, 
too,  instead  of  the  long  stream  of  black  coats 
walking  two  and  two  down  the  sidewalks  ar- 
guing away,  the  whole  crowd  of  them  on  horses 
tearing  along  the  road,  kicking  up  a dust,  laugh- 
ing and  cutting  away  at  each  other’s  horses ! 

But  how  about  the  professors  ?” 

“I’d  have  them  ride  too,  on  special  horses, 
to  set  an  example  to  the  students  adjwell  as  for 
their  own  health.  Yes,  out  from  their  close  li- 
braries and  large  arm-chairs  and  books  and  pens 
once,  at  least,  every  day  in  the  pure  air,  riding 
out,  looking  at  the  beautiful  world,  seeing  peo- 
ple, enjoying  themselves.  I’d  have  the  nicest 
buggies  for  them  as  they  got  old — but  out  every 
single  day  except  Sunday,  if  it  wasn’t  actually 
storming.  You  know  Christ  and  all  his  dis- 
ciples lived  out  of  doors ; somethingfso  fresh 
and  strong  in  them,  natural  and  beautiful!” 

Her  companion  meditates  over  it : 

“There  was  John  Knox — yes,  he  was  a 
huge,  large-fisted  hero.  Poor,  trembling,  wick- 
ed, beautiful  Mary!  Martin  Luther,  too— a 
yard  across  the  chest,  muscular  as  a buffalo. 
Wesley,  too — not  stout,  but  wiry  and  tough, 
and  with  a body  made  of  steel  springs.  Chal- 
mers— what  a big,  burly  man  he  was!  Dr. 

Mason,  too,  the  great  preacher,  was  huge  and 
strong.  Jonathan  Edwards — a perfect  gladia- 
tor in  sinews  and  bones  I Let  me  see  : Oliver 
Cromwell?  yes.  Baxter?  yes.  Howe?  Owen? 
Whitefield  ? I declare  I never  thought  of  it  be- 
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fore ; all  the  great  Christians  were  physically 
strong  men.  Stop ; no.  4 His  bodily  presence 
is  weak,’  was  said  of  Paul.” 

“But  he  had  special  inspiration,”  suggested 
John,  clinging  to  her  notion. 

“ Yes ; but  there  was  Calvin — pale,  weak — ” 

44  Was  he  not  a little  gloomy — a little  bitter 
in  controversy  ?”  asked  his  companion,  timidly. 

“Mustn’t  say  that,”  replied  Charles,  still 
thinking  it  over  until  he  woke  with  a start 
to  find  himself  at  the’church. 

As  he  reins  in  his  horse  behind  the  General’s 
wagon  and  helps  John  to  alight  he  see*  with 
dismay  how  many  horses  are  tied  under  the 
trees  around,  how  many  duplicates  of  the 
General’s  wagon  stand  about  the  church  in 
every  direction.  There  is  a formidable  group 
of  farmers  lounging  at  the  door.  Ample  accom- 
modation there  is,  for  an  arbor  of  boughs,  long 
since  dead  and  dry,  extends  fifty  feet  from  the 
door,  under  which  are  arranged  seats  made  of 
hewn  logs  supported  on  stout  legs,  and  so  dis- 
posed that  an  aisle  extends  from  the  door  with 
the  seats  on  either  side.  The  plan  is  for  the 
preacher  to  stand  in  the  door  and  divide  his  dis- 
course as  impartially  as  possible  between  the  la- 
dies within  the  building  and  the  still  larger  con- 
gregation without.  The  General  wishes  to  in- 
troduce the  young  preacher  to  every  man  on 
the  ground.  “No,  no,  General  Likens,”  says 
Charles  to  him  in  a low  tone,  and  the  young 
minister  sinks  twenty-five  degrees  in  the  Gen- 
eral’s estimation.  44  Not  till  after  he  has  preach- 
ed,” whispers  John  the  next  instant  into  the 
General’s  other  ear ; 44  he  thinks  it  will  distract 
his  mind  from  his  preaching and  the  General 
nods  approvingly. 

Charles  passes  the  gauntlet  of  curious  eyes 
down  the  aisle  of  the  arbor,  and  so  into  the 
little  church,  while  Mrs.  General  Likens  intro- 
duces her  young  friend  to  every  lady  and  half 
the  gentlemen  on  the  ground.  She  takes  a 
good  deal  of  pride  in  it,  too,  for  John  is  very 
attractive  this  morning,  as  any  one  can  easily 
perceive  from  the  evident  admiration  of  all  on 
the  ground,  especially  the  gentlemen.  Mrs. 
General  Likens  finally  settles,  with  John  be- 
side her,  on  a seat  under  the  arbor  near  the 
church  door. 

Inside  of  the  building,  Charles  finds  a chair 
near  the  pulpit.  Mr.  Merkes  has  not  yet  ar- 
rived, 80he  removes  the  tin  bucket  of  water 
from  the  chair  to  a bench  and  sits  in  it,  find- 
ing, after  a while,  his  seat  rather  damp  than 
otherwise,  a fact  of  which  a tittering  girl  or 
two  near  by  seem  informed  also.  He  glances 
around  stealthily,  far  less  at  his  ease  than  he 
would  have  been  if  seated  in  the  pulpit  of  a 
city  church,  even ; conscious  that  every  one  in 
the  room  is  looking  at  him  and  coming  to  con- 
clusions thereupon,  and  he  has  a general  ap- 
prehension that  said  conclusions  are  somewhat 
unfavorable. 

But  Mr.  Merkes  enters  now,  tall,  thin,  cold, 
his  children  following  timidly.  Mr.  Merkes 
shakes  decorous  hands  with  his  young  brother, 


but  that  brother  has  a vague  idea  that  he  does  it 
under  a sort  of  protest.  He  is  afraid,  from  Mr. 
Merkes’s  manner,  that  he  has,  in  some  way,  of- 
fended him,  and  resolves  to  be  specially  care- 
ful. Mr.  Merkes  would  rather  that  his  young 
brother  had  not  arrived  before  him  ; there  is  a 
sort  of  presumption  in  it.  Besides,  there  are  a 
great  many  more  people  on  the  ground  than 
there  were  last  Sunday,  when  Mr.  Merkes  only 
was  to  preach. 

However,  the  hour  of  service  is  fully  arrived, 
Mr.  Wall  takes  his  appointed  place,  General 
Likens  raises  a hymn,  and  the  service  begins. 
It  is  somewhat  embarrassing  to  preach  to  a con- 
gregation in  the  house  which  he  can  see,  and 
to  another  and  much  larger  outside  the  house 
which  he  sees  only  in  part.  There  is  a row, 
likewise,  of  black  faces  along  the  cracks  of  the 
logs,  for  the  structure  is  a log-cabin.  As  the 
minister  warms  to  his  sermon  there  comes 
through  these  cracks  frequent  exclamations  of 
44  Bless  de  Lord !”  44  Yes,  honey,  dat’s  so !”  and 
the  like,  which  rather  encourage  him  than  not. 
Before  he  is  half  through  he  hears  Mr.  Merkes 
hunting  for  the  closing  hymn  in  the  hymn-book, 
and  is  terrified  to  think  he  may  have  exceeded 
his  allotted  time  by  whole  hours  even — he  had 
been  so  interested  l He  can  easily  distinguish 
the  voice  of  John  in  the  singing  which  fol- 
lows, as  she  sits  beside  Mrs.  General  Likens. 

With  the  benediction  the  gentlemen  in  the 
congregation  scatter  away  to  look  after  their 
horses.  The  negro  servants  bring  into  the 
building  from  the  carriages  and  wagons  around 
an  amazing  quantity  of  baskets  and  tin  buckets. 
The  ladies  bustle  about,  Mrs.  General  Likens 
never  ceasing  to  talk  from  the  moment  the 
benediction  was  uttered,  spreading  clean  table- 
cloths on  the  benches,  and  disposing  thereupon 
saucers  of  pickles,  plates  of  preserves,  roast- 
ed chickens,  ham,  pork,  sausages,  bread,  cake, 
pies,  pitchers  of  milk,  and  the  like.  Half  a 
dozen  coffee-pots  bubble  upon  the  grate  of  the 
huge  stove,  and,  Mr.  Merkes  having  said  a very 
long  grace,  every  body  begins  helping  every 
body  else  to  something;  for  it  is  “a  basket 
meeting.” 

44  We’ll  take  a little  walk  to  the  spring,  child,” 
Mrs.  General  Likens  observes  to  John  at  lasr; 
and  they  pass  down  the  arbor  aisle  among  gen- 
tlemen and  ladies  with  their  dinners  in  their 
hands,  and  children  eating  cake,  and  only  cake, 
managing  to  grease,  in  doing  so,  the  dress  of  ev- 
ery person  in  the  disbanded  congregation.  John 
catches,  as  she  passes  him,  full  situation  of 
the  late  speaker,  holding  a pone  of  corn  bread 
in  one  hand,  the  half  of  a roasted  chicken  in 
the  other,  his  appetite  satisfied,  and  desperate 
as  to  what  is  to  be  done  with  these  remainders 
thereof ; in  a whirl  of  being  introduced  to  every 
body  all  the  time.  John  follows  her  friend,  a 
ludicrous  idea  of  a hen  with  one  chicken  flash- 
ing for  an  instant  over  her  mind. 

There  is  a long  row  of  ladies  seated  upon  a 
fallen  tree  near  the  spring,  all  of  them  talking, 
and  not  a few  of  them,  young  and  old,  likewise 
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engaged  in  “ dipping’1 — not  water  from  the  clear 
spring,  but  in  that  very  different  operation  known 
throughout  the  Southwest  as  “ dipping  snuff,” 
to  which,  by-the-way,  may  in  a great  measure 
be  ascribed  the  exceeding  sallowness  of  their 
complexions.  Shall  I,  £>r  the  benefit  of  the 
dwellers  in  other  regions,  describe  this  opera- 
tion ? No ; only  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  fair 
“ dipper”  holds  in  her  lap  a bottle  containing 
the  most  pungent  Scotch  snuff,  and  in  her  mouth 
a short  stick  of  soft  wood,  the  end  of  which  is 
chewed  into  a sort  of  brush.  This  is  ever  and 
anon  taken  out,  thrust  into  the  bottle,  and  re- 
turned to  the  mouth  loaded,  as  a bee’s  leg  is 
with  pollen,  with  the  yellow  powder.  It  is  a 
matter  of  politeness  to  pass  around  the  snuff- 
bottle,  just  as  their  husbands  and  brothers  pass 
around  the  whisky-flask.  All  the  rest  is  left  to 
the  reader’s  imagination. 

It  was  half  an  hour  before  the  ladies,  having 
thus  privately  Bolaced  themselves,  returned  to 
the  place  of  worship.  When  they  had  got  fairly 
seated  a sounding  version  of 

“When  I can  read  my  title  clear** 

gathered  in  the  congregation  from  every  quar- 
ter, each  individual  joining  in  the  hymn  as  he 
got  near  enough  to  the  spot.  A little  hurry  on 
the  outskirts  on  the  part  of  the  negroes,  finish- 
ing their  dinners,  packing  up  the  cloths,  plates, 
knives  and  forks  as  they  did  so,  a driving  off 
of  the  dogs  picking  up  the  remains  of  the  dinner 
about  the  church,  and  service  was  resumed. 
Far  more  in  the  mood  for  preaching,  as  minis- 
ters always  are  at  their  second  sermon  on  the 
same  day. 

But  this  service,  too,  is  over.  In  a quiet 
way  John  manages  to  secure  a seat  with  Mrs. 
General  Likens  on  their  return,  leaving  the 
General  to  accompany  the  young  minister  in 
his  buggy  when  they  shall  have  finished  shak- 
ing hands  with  the  dispersing  congregation. 
And  John  evidently  has  something  to  say,  but 
is  perplexed  to  accomplish  it,  not  listening  very 
attentively  to  her  companion,  who  is  talking 
steadily  along  as  usual. 

“ We  leave  in  the  morning,  you  know,”  John 
at  last  gets  chance  to  say,  “ and  there  is  a little 
matter  that  I would  be  so  glad  if  you  can  ar- 
range it  for  me.  I know  yon  are  accustomed 
to  write — ” 

“Certainly,  child, certainly,”  interrupted  Mrs. 
General  Likens,  greatly  pleased.  “I  do  write, 
I may  say  constant.  Only  tell  me  the  subject ; 
about  your  dear  Ma,  or  your  Fa,  about  this 
meetin’  to-day — he’s  a real  good  preacher,  but 
he  isn’t  his  uncle  yet,  I tell  you — about  your 
last  birthday,  or  the  death  of  any  body’s  baby 
you  know  of ; any  thing  in  the  world  you  think 
of,  child,  it  doesn’t  matter  what ! You  only  tell 
me  how  many  pages  of  foolscap  you’d  like  it  to 
be ; whether  you’d  rather  it  should  be  rhymes, 
or  in  blank-verse,  or  in  something,  say,  between 
the  two.  I can  do  it  for  you  to-morrow,  perhaps 
this  very  night,  if  it’s  suitable  to  the  Sabbath.  I 
write  in  rhymes  easy  enough ; but  blank-verse ! 


I can  write  as  fast  as  I can  keep  ink  on  the  pen 
and  new  paper  before  me ; only  let  me  know — ” 

“ But,  Mrs.  General  Likens,”  interrupted  her 
companion,  “I  don’t  mean  that ; at  least  I don’t 
mean  that  now.  You  remember  you  asked  me, 
and  I told  you,  how  it  was  I have  lived  in  Mr. 
Wall’s  family  till  now.  I have  long  wanted  to 
teach  school.  Y ou  know  Mr.  Wall  is  by  no  means 
rich ; besides,  there  are  reasons  just  now” — she 
blushed  as  she  spoke.  “ I have  long  ago  determ- 
ined to  do  something  for  myself.  I don’t  know 
any  thing  I can  do  except  teach.  I thought 
perhaps  I might  get  a school  in  this  neighbor- 
hood somewhere,  and  if  you  would  let  me  board 
in  your  house — I only  wanted  you  to  be  so  good 
as  to  ask  the  General,  and  And  out  and  write 
to  me  as  soon  as  you  can.”  And  John  had  at 
last  got  through  with  a matter  which  had  filled 
her  thoughts  for  weeks — the  declaring  her  in- 
tention, at  least — and  it  all  seemed  much  easier 
to  her  now  that  she  had  spoken  it  out. 

“ I was  afraid  to  speak  to  Mr.  Merkes  about 
it,”  continued  John,  while  Mrs.  General  Likens 
hesitated — almost  the  first  time  in  her  life. 
“He  was  at  Mr.  Wall’s  quite  often  too;  but 
you  knoyr  how  Mr.  Merkes  talks ; I was  afraid 
he  would  discourage  me  too  much,  even  before 
I began  to  teach.” 

“You  poor  child!”  said  Mrs.  General  Li- 
kens, reining  in  her  horses  for  a good  talk. 
u Pshaw  1 I forgot  they  are  behind  ns,  and 
will  be  hurrying  us*  on.  You  dear  child !”  she 
continued,  whipping  the  horses  up — and  then 
she  was  silent  again.  “Does  Mr.  Wall — the 
uncle  I mean — does  he  know  any  thing  about 
it  ?”  she  asked  at  length,  sorely  troubled. 

“ No,  Madam,  not  yet,”  said  John ; “ I want- 
ed to  make  all  my  plans  first.” 

“Oh,  well,  pshaw,  that  settles  it!”  said  her 
companion,  cheerfully.  “ Mr.  Wall  knows,  and 
ho  would  neyer  let  you  do  any  thing  of  the  sort.” 

“ L intend  to  teach,”  said  John,  in  a low, 
firm  voice,  so  that  her  companion  looked  at  her 
with  surprise.  “ Besides,  ” she  added  in  a light- 
er tone  a moment  afterward,  “ I know  that  Mr. 
Wall  will  see — will  understand — will  approve 
my  course.  I’m  sorry  to  have  troubled  you, 
Mrs.  General  Likens.  Never  mind!  I’ll  try 
and  find  some  other  neighborhood.  I spoke 
now  because  this  was  my  first  opportunity.” 

“You  don’t  understand  me  at  all,  child,” 
said  her  companion,  with  a sweetness  and  gen- 
tleness of  manner  new  to  her.  “ 1 didn’t  think 
Mr.  Wall  would  let  you  come,  because  he  told 
me  over  and  over  again  when  he  was  here — I 
was  telling  you  some  of  it — how  lie  loved  you, 
how  they  could  not  get  along  without  you.  But 
you  may  have  good  reasons,  child ; there  must 
be  something  in  that  sing’lar  paleness  of  yours 
about  the  lips — makes  you  look  like  your  father. 
Why  I didn’t  speak,  too,  was  you  don’t  know 
any  thing  about  teaching!” 

“ I do  not  know  as  much  as  I ought,  but  I’ve 
learned  more,  perhaps,  than  you  think  for  one 
of  my  age.  Besides,  I could  study  in  advance 
of  my  scholars.  I could  try,  at  least — ” 
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“ Oh,  I don’t  mean  that,  child !”  interrupted 
her  friend,  with  almost  sharpness  in  her  tones. 
44  You  know  fifty  times  as  much  as  you’ll  ever 
get  any  of  the  scholars  out  here  up  to  learning : 
fifty  times  ? a thousand  times  as  much ! What 
I mean  is,  you  know  nothing  at  all  of  the  worry 
and  bother  of  teaching.  The  sweetest  preserves 
is  sure  to  sour  worst,  and  if  teaching  six  months 
don’t  sour  you ! Jest  try  it.  Why,  child,  your 
face  ’ll  get  long,  and  your  eyes  all  hollow,  and 
you’ll  fall  away  in  flesh,  and  get  scrimpsy  in 
your  dressing ; your  voice  11  get  cracked  with 
scolding,  an’  your  hands  hard  with  slapping. 
Why,  you  poor  child ! ” said  Mrs.  General  Li- 
kens, surveying  her  mournfully,  and  reaching 
the  climax  of  her  worst  anticipations,  “ sweet  as 
you  are  to-day,  school-teachin’  ’ll  make  an  old 
maid  of  you  as  sure  as  you  sit  here !” 

“You  are  almost  as  bad  as  Mr.  Merkes,” 
said  John,  manfully,  but  with  a strong  disposi- 
tion to  cry. 

44  No,  child ; Mr.  Merkes  he  imagines  things, 
but  I am  tellin’  you  only  the  hard  facts,”  was 
the  consoling  reply.  “Not  that  I ain’t  proud  to 
have  you  stay  with  us,”  said  the  old  lady,  taking 
a new  view  of  the  case  from  that  quarter,  and 
brightening  up.  “ The  General  and  I ’ll  be  more 
than  delighted  to  have  you.  Yes,”  added  the 
old  lady,  her  mind  among  the  trunks  under  the 
staircase,  with  glee  at  the  thought ; 44  we’ll  be 
glad  if  any  thing  keeps  you  with  us,  even  if  it’s 
a school  Write  ? Yes,  I’ll  write  in  a hurry. 
What *8  the  use  seeing  about  the  school  part  of 
it  ? That’s  all  nonsense.  But  you  never  mind. 
I’ll  talk  to  the  General  as  soon  as  we  get  into 
bed  this  very  night.  If  he  isn’t  the  leadin’  man 
in  this  neighborhood — Likens  neighborhood — 
I’d  be  thankful  to  know  who  is.  School  ? Yes. 
The  General  thinks  the  world  of  you  already, 
though  he  don’t  say  as  much  as  he  might.  He 
don’t  talk  much,  poor  man ! though  he  can  act 
powerful.  But  here  we  are  at  the  gate ! Jump 
out,  child  1 ” 

H. 

44  Now  then  supper,  Polly,  and  just  as  soon 
as  you  please:  sun’s  getting  mighty  low,”  said 
the  General,  as  the  whole  party  entered  the 
front  piazza,  and  with  more  of  the  tone  of  the 
master  than  Charles  or  John  could  have  imag- 
ined him  ever  to  assume.  The  request  to  his 
wife  was,  however,  not  in  the  least  needed  by 
her.  44  Make  haste,  water ! stir  yourself,  pour 
ahead ! ” a miller  might  as  reasonably  have 
said  to  the  foaming  tide  rushing  through  the 
mill  sluice  at  his  wheel.  A good  hundred  yards 
before  arriving  at  her  front  gate  Mrs.  General 
Likens  had  her  bonnet- strings  untied;  she 
took  it  off  her  head  as  she  got  out  of  the  buggy ; 
she  unfastened  the  old-fashioned  black  breast- 
pin wherewith  her  worsted  shawl  was  secured 
about  her  throat,  and  had  her  bonnet  securely 
wrapped  up  and  away  till  next  Sabbath  in  it  be- 
fore she  reached  the  piazza;  and  as  her  foot 
crossed  the  threshold  of  the  house  every  negro 
on  the  place  was  wide  awake  from  the  afternoon 


doze  or  chat,  ready  for  the  closing  duties  of  the 
Sabbath. 

In  twenty  minutes  after  their  arrival  the  fam- 
ily sat  down  to  supper.  In  thirty  minutes  more 
they  were  up  from  table.  Every  servant  moved 
with  glad  alacrity  clearing  away  the  supper-ta- 
ble, setting  it  again  as  fast  as  the  table-ware 
came  from  the  renovating  hands  of  the  mistress, 
keeping  her  seat  thereat,  with  hot  water  and 
voluminous  towel  and  incessant  speech.  In 
little  more  than  an  hour  from  the  time  of  their 
return  supper  has  been  eaten,  the  table  spread 
again  for  an  early  breakfast  next  morning,  cov- 
ered over  with  a clean  and  ample  muslin. 

One  hour  more  the  servants  have  to  eat  their 
own  suppers,  to  assure  their  swarming  children 
that  they  will  44  catch  it  soon’s  meetin's  over” 
if  they  make  a disturbance  of  any  kind  therein, 
and  to  seat  themselves,  at  the  sound  of  the  larg- 
est bell  in  the  house,  in  the  parlor.  It  is  an 
ample  room,  but  Charles  and  John  find  it  quite 
full  as  they  enter.  All  are  standing  along  the 
benches  they  have  brought  in  for  the  purpose 
as  the  white  family  enter  the  room.  There  is 
a general  salutation,  “Massa,  Missis  1”  on  the 
part  of  the  servants,  responded  to  by  a 4 ‘How- 
dy, folks?”  from  the  General,  and  all  are  seated. 

As  they  had  ridden  home  from  church  the 
General  had  said  to  his  young  companion, 

44  You  hardly  knew  what  I meant  when  I said 
I’d  rather  you’d  go  somewhere  else  to  stay  all 
night.  Fact  is  just  thiB : I don’t  know  how  it 
is,  but  ministers  in  our  denomination  have,  al- 
most every  one  of  them,  one  great  fault — they 
don’t  mix  among  the  people  half  enough.  Hun- 
dreds of  times  ministers ’ve  come  to  this  neigh- 
borhood to  preach.  They  always  come  to  my 
house — that,  of  course — glad  to  have  them ; but 
then  they  stay  there  all  the  time  they  are  in  the 
region  ; go  to  church  with  me ; talk  only  with 
me  between  preaching  on  the  ground ; part 
with  me  to  be  off  for  my  house  again  the  mo- 
ment day’s  preaching  is  over ; stick  to  me  like 
cockle  - burrs ; can’t  shako  them  off.  Why, 
come  to  look  at  it,  jTm  just  the  man  in  all  this 
neighborhood  they  should  care  to  have  least  to 
do  with.  I1  m an  old  member ; my  flint's  fixed 
forever.  It’s  the  outsiders,  the  ones  that  ain’t 
professors  at  all,  they  should  be  most  with. 
Take  the  hardest  case  in  all  this  neighborhood 
— and  there’s  plenty,  I tell  you — them  Meggar 
boys,  for  instance.  Such  a man  throws  sad- 
dle on  his  horse  Sunday  morning  and  rides  to 
church,  just  because  ain’t  any  thing  else — shoot- 
in’  for  beef,  or  the  like — goin*  on.  Veiy  little 
he  hears — none  at  all  he  remembers.  Suppose, 
now,  after  preachin’  he  is  introduced  to  the 
minister — and  I do  just  that  thing  whenever  I 
get  the  chance — he  is  sure  to  say,  ‘Can’t  you 
ride  home  with  me  and  stay  all  night.  Mister  ?’ 
He  don't  expect  him  to  do  it,  but  he  wants  to 
show  he’s  as  much  of  a gentleman,  in  some 
things  at  least,  as  any  man  on  the  ground. 
Suppose  the  preacher  says — and  he’s  sure  to  do 
it — 4 Thank  you,  but  I believe  I am  expected 
to  go  home  with  General  Likens,*  though  I don't 
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expect  him ; under  the  circumstances,  don’t  | 
want  him  home  with  me  at  all.  Well,  there’s 
the  first  and  the  last  of  his  influence  over  that 
man.  Before  night  the  man’s  forgot  such  a 
man’s  the  preacher  ever  lived. 

“Now  suppose  minister  says  instead,  ‘Thank 
yon ; I’ll  take  you  at  your  offer,’  and  goes  with 
the  man  ? The  man  feels  flattered  to  have  his 
invitation  accepted.  Whatever  he  may  be — 
cursing  among  his  horses  or  his  negroes,  or  at 
a shooting-match  or  on  a hunt — all  the  time 
that  minister’s  wdth  him  he’s  a perfect  gentle- 
man ! What  a chance  the  minister  has  to  do 
that  man  good,  riding  home  with  him  through 
the  woods!  At  his  house,  too,  what  an  op- 
portunity at  the  man’s  wife  and  children ! At 
table  the  man  says,  ‘Ask  blessing,  if  you  please,’ 
and  God’s  blessing  is  asked  in  that  house  for  the 
first  time.  Wife  remembers  something,  and 
there’s  a tear  in  the  corner  of  her  eye  as  she 
pours  out  the  coffee.  Children  stare  and  won- 
der. After  supper  the  man  says,  or  if  he  don’t 
the  wife  does,  or  if  she  don’t  then  the  minister 
himself  can  say,  ‘Suppose  we  have  a verse  or 
two  and  a prayer  before  we  lie  down  ?’  There 
isn’t  a man  in  all  this  section  would  say  no. 
What  a chance  to  say  something  in  explaining 
the  passage  he  reads,  then  the  hymn  he  sings, 
and  the  prayer  he  can  put  tip!  Worship,  too, 
next  morning  before  he  leaves.  The  man  ’ll 
propose  it  himself.  Look  at  it.  That  man  is 
flattered  by  the  visit,  will  always  have  a liking 
for  that  minister,  will  go  himself  and  take  all 
his  family  to  hear  him  preach  next  time,  and 
listen  then  really  to  what  he  preaches.  The 
children  question  their  Fa  and  Ma  about  the 
thing  for  months  after.  How  much  better 
spending  the  night  that  way  than  going  home 
with  me,  or  any  other  professor,  to  talk  over 
doctrines  we’ve  been  over  a thousand  times,  *0r 
about  the  nonsense  of  other  denominations, 
wondering  together  how  they  can  believe  such 
stuff  as  they  do!  Do  you  remember  the  first 
thing  Christ  did  after  calling  Matthew  ?”  con- 
tinued the  worthy  General,  gathering  the  reins 
and  whip  in  one  hand,  and  turning  round  upon 
Charles,  who  filled  the  back  seat. 

“Accompanied  him  to  his  house  to  a feast, 
I believe,”  said  Charles. 

“ Exactly ; and  when  the  Saviour  called  Zac- 
cheus  down  from  that  tree  ?” 

“It  was  that  Zaccheus  might  entertain  him 
at  his  own  house,”  replied  Charles. 

“And  both  became  disciples  of  Jesus,”  said 
the  General. 

“That  was  the  way  the  Master  always  did, 
if  we  only  knew.  Other  denominations  that 
don’t  educate  their  preachers  till  they  are  mill- 
ions of  miles  off  from  common  people,  and  with 
stomachs  gone  at  that,  are  beating  us  all  to 
pieces.  Look  at  Mr.  Merkes ! He’s  too  old  a 
man  to  be  talked  to,  but  he's  like  one  of  these 
bamboo  vines  that’s  run  round  and  round  a sap- 
ling, and  got  set  in  the  grain ; a yoke  of  oxen 
at  both  ends  couldn’t  pull  it  straight — only 
kills  him!  And,  by-the-by,  I want  you  to 


preach  a sermon  to  the  hands  at  the  house  to- 
night.” 

“A  sermon?”  exclaimed  Mr.  Wall,  with 
alarm.  “Really,  I was  not  aware — I will 
hardly  have  time  to  prepare — ” 

“Never  mind,”  said  his  companion,  good- 
humoredly.  “I’ll  give  you  a text  when  the 
time  comes.  I think  the  sermon  ’ll  come  when 
you  try.” 

“It  was  this  audience  the  General  meant,” 
said  Charles  to  himself,  as  he  entered  the  parlor 
filled  with  “ the  hands”  and  the  house-servants. 

Mrs.  General  Likens  with  John  occupied 
chairs  on  the  other  side  of  the  General,  who  sat 
in  the  door  with  the  little  square  work-table  of 
his  wife  before  him,  having  thereon  a candle,  a 
hymn-book,  and  the  large  old  Bible,  Charles 
near  by.  The  General  looked  at  the  clock. 
He  wore  an  aspect  of  quiet  dignity  which  his 
visitors  had  never  before  observed.  Perfect  si- 
lence reigned  in  the  room,  every  eye  fastened 
upon  him.  To  a well-known  tune  he  began : 

“How  firm  a foundation,  ye  saints  of  the  Lord—" 

and  before  the  first  word  was  well  out  of  his 
mouth  the  whole  congregation  had  joined  in. 

There  were  a dozen  stout  men,  black  as  sa- 
ble itself,  about  the  same  number  of  wmnen  of 
all  shades  of  color,  from  deepest  jet  up  to  light 
mulatto,  a dozen  or  more  children  of  all  ages 
standing  by  their  parents  or  sitting  in  their  laps. 
Side  by  mle — in  the  front  of  all,  seated  not  on 
benches  but  in  hide-bottom  arm-chairs — were 
an  aged  couple,  evidently  husband  and  wife,  the 
woman  sitting  erect  as  a column,  but  her  gray- 
haired companion  leaning  upon  a horn-headed 
staff' — Simeon  and  Anna.  Not  one  there  who 
does  not  join  in  the  singing  with  the  whole  soul, 
certainly  with  the  entire  voice,  rich,  deep,  and 
in  excellent  time ; for  there  is  something  of  the 
tropical  ripeness  of  his  own  clime  in  the  very 
lungs  of  the  negro.  The  General  has  a plain, 
strong  voice  of  his  own,  but  it  can  be  heard 
only  in  the  first  syllable  of  each  new  verse. 
At  the  end  of  it  all  wait  respectfully  for  “old 
Massa”  to  start  the  next ; but  with  the  second 
syllable  all  join  in  unanimously,  entirely  drown- 
ing the  voice  of  the  General.  There  are  a 
good  many  verses  to  the  hymn,  but  they  are  all 
sung  to  the  last  line  with  a keen  enjoyment 
which  can  not  afford  to  spare  the  smallest  frag- 
ment. In  fact,  after  the  last  verse  has  been 
sung  the  General  starts  it  again,  and  all  instant- 
ly unite  with  hearty  approval,  fuller  zest,  and 
stronger  melody,  if  possible,  than  before. 

Then  there  is  a complete  hush  for  a minute. 

“Unde  Simeon  will  lead  us  in  prayer,”  says 
the  General,  and  the  entire  congregation  are 
upon  their  knees.  They  must  wait,  however, 
a little,  for  Uncle  Simeon  is  old,  very  old,  and 
it  takes  him  some  time,  even  with  his  wife’s  as- 
sistance, to  get  upon  his  knees.  Then  he  begins 
in  a low,  trembling  voice.  The  visitors  regret 
that  he  was  called  upon — evidently  he  is  too  de- 
crepit. It  is  only  Uncle  Simeon’s  body  they 
know  as  yet.  Gradually  his  voice  becomes 
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clearer  and  firmer.  * He  is  actually  speaking  to 
God  on  the  mercy-seat.  All  his  religion  has 
been  drawn  direct  from  the  Bible,  and  it  brims 
his  heart — so  his  prayer  is  only  his  heart  utter- 
ing itself  in  Scripture  language.  He  prays  at 
length  for  “Massa  and  Missis.”  Well  for  them 
they  had  fallen  into  no  grievous  sins,  they  would 
certainly  have  been  part  of  Uncle  Siifieon's  con-  j 
fession  of  sin,  somewhat  specific  in  the  case  of 
himself  and  others  present.  From  the  mere 
habit  of  many  years,  and  with  the  forgetfulness  j 
of  age,  he  next  prays  for  “Mass’  James,  dere 
only  chile;1’  but  he  corrects  himself  the  next 
instant,  “Forgive  poor  old  servant,  Lord; 
thousand  thanks  to  dy  name,  Mass’  James  dun 
prayed  into  glory  'ready !”  Nor  does  he  forget 
“Young  Miss,  now  de  stranger  in  dese  gates 
di8  Sabber-day.  Don’t  know  whether  she  is  dy 
child,  Lord;  dou  knowest ! Make  her  like 
Deb’ra,  Lord,  to  fight  against  dy  enemies ; like 
Marthy,  to  wait  on  thee  constant ; like  Mary, 
to  sit  on  de  ground  at  dy  feet  all  her  days!” 
And  the  heart  of  the  young  girl  breathes  a fer- 
vent Amen!  “Young  Massa  here  now,  de 
Timothy  now  in  dy  presence,  Lord,”  is  not 
omitted  from  Uncle  Simeon’s  supplications. 
All  his  entreaties  for  him  reach  their  climax  in 
the  petition,  “Onny  make  him  his  uncle  ober 
again  an’  we’re  satisfied!” 

The  aged  negro  closes  his  prayer  with  a ref- 
erence to  heaven,  as  if  he  knelt  upon  its  very 
threshold,  beholding  the  glory  withi%  He  is 
assisted  by  his  wife  into  his  chair  after  all  the 
rest  are  seated  again — and  Charles  has  learned 
more  on  the  subject  of  prayer  than  from  all  the 
many  treatises  thereupon  he  has  ever  read. 

Half  of  “ How  tedious  and  tasteless  the  hours” 
is  next  sung,  and  with  feeling  more  chastened 
and  true.  Then  the  General  opens  the  Bible 
before  him  and  says, 

“ What  was  our  subject  last  Sunday,  folks  ?” 

“ Prodigal  Son,”  is  the  prompt  reply,  appar- 
ently from  every  lip.  Perhaps  Uncle  Simeon’s 
full  allusion  to  this  parable  in  his  prayer  had 
helped  them  to  remember. 

“ What  is  our  subject  this  evening  ?” 

Not  so  many  voices  reply,  but  those  who  do 
answer  eagerly,  # 

“ Miracle  of  blind  Bartimeus !” 

“Yes,”  says  the  General,  and  proceeds  slow- 
ly to  read  the  same,  making,  as  he  goes,  very 
brief  explanations. 

“Any  questions  to  ask,  folks?”  he  says. 
There  is  a silence  of  five  minutes.  The  Gen- 
eral understands  and  waits.  Isham,  the  mu- 
latto, has  never  failed  yet  to  have  at  least  one. 
The  presence  of  the  visitors  is  an  impediment, 
but  the  question  toiled  after  during  all  the  pre- 
vious week  arrives  at  his  tongue’s  end  at  last, 
then  comes  out  sadden  and  abrupt : 

“ Massa,  did  Christ  cure  all  de  blind  people 
in  de  land?” 

“No,  Isham.” 

“ All  de  blind  people  he  saw,  I mean,  Mas- 
sa.’* 

“No,  Isham.” 


“But  why,  Massa?”  Isham  is  the  colored 
theologian  of  the  place.  “ Christ  so  kind,  you 
know.” 

“ Tell  him,  Uncle  Simeon,”  says  the  Gener- 
al, quietly. 

“ How  did  de  Lord  come  to  cure  Bartimeus, 
boy  ?”  asks  Uncle  Simeon,  not  raising  his  head 
from  his  horn-headed  staff,  nor  looking  around. 

“Bartimeus  heard  *twas  Christ  going  by, 
an’  asked  him  to  do  it,”  says  Isham. 

“Dat  all?”  asks  Uncle  Simeon. 

“He  asks  him  loud, says  Isham,  after  a 
pause.  “He  asks  him  spite  of  people  trying 
to  make  him  hush,”  he  continues,  after  another 
silence.  “ He  jest  keeps  on  crying  out,  begging 
Jesus  to  do  it;  won't  stop  begging  till  Jesus 
does  do  it,”  adds  Isham,  after  still  farther  re- 
flection. 

“ ’Member  now,  any  body,  Isham,  dat  come 
to  de  Saviour  begging  him  dat  way  and  wasn't 
cured  ?” 

Isham  meditates.  “Nonefe  I now  ’mem- 
bers,” he  says  at  length. 

“No*”  says  Uncle  Simeon,  quietly.  “No 
poor  creeter  ever  come  to  Jesus,  den,  asking 
help,  asking  in  real  earnest,  no  poor  creeter  eb- 
ber  come  to  Jesus  dat  way  den  or  ebber  sence 
— bless  de  Lord ! — but  Jesus  always  hear  an’ 
grant.  It’s  onny  dem  dat  won't  come,  or  onny 
half  come,  dat  stays  blind.  Nothin’  more  to 
say,  Massa.” 

Isham  subsides  upon  his  bench,  and  Charles 
has  heard  an  exhaustive  explanation  of  God's 
sovereignty  in  connection  with  man's  free  agen- 
cy. 

A prayer  from  the  General  follows.  Then 
the  other  half  of  the  unfinished  hymn. 

“ Mr.  Wall  will  say  a few  words  to  you  now, 
folks,  and  then  pray  with  ns,”  says  the  Gener- 
al: 

The  young  minister  has  no  need  to  drag  his 
brain  for  the  heads  of  some  sermon  already 
prepared.  His  warmed  heart  has  kindled  his 
mind,  and  he  merely  repeats  and  endeavors  to 
impress  Uncle  Simeon’s  explanation  upon  the 
minds  of  all — he  makes  it  not  a bit  clearer, 
however.  After  his  prayer  the  General  says : 

“We’ve  had  a Miracle  to-day;  then  it’s  a 
Parable  next  Sunday.  It  will  be  the  parable 
of  the  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus.  Listen,  folks,” 
and  he  reads  the  parable  slowiy  and  distinctly. 
“Think  over  it,  all  of  you,  all  this  week,  and 
remember  w*hat  you’ve  heard  to-day.  Now, 
folks ! 4 There  is*  ” — and  all  unite  in  the  hymn— 
“ 4 a land  of  pure  delight,’  ” and  either  they  are 
the  greatest  hypocrites  on  earth,  or  they  do 
really  enjoy  the  singing.  At  its  close  the  Gen- 
eral only  adds,  “God  bless  you,  folks!”  and 
the  meeting  is  over. 

It  is  a necessity  of  their  nature,  however,  that 
all  present  must  shake  hands  with  Massa  and 
Missis  and  the  young  visitors  before  they  can 
possibly  leave  the  room.  Charles  sees  and 
feels  more  genuine  huifian  heart  in  the  glad 
eyes,  and  smiling  teeth,  and  hearty  exclama- 
tions, and  warm  grasps  of  the  hand  than  during 
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a six  months  in  the  Seminary.  Last  of  all 
Uncle  Simeon  and  his  wife  leave  the  room, 
their  chairs  carried  out  after  them  by  some  of 
their  children  present.  4 ‘John  Anderson  roy 
Jo  John,”  Charles  thinks,  and  asks,  and  learns 
their  names. 

“Ah,  yes,  Simeon!  I had  forgotten,”  he 
says.  “But,  Anna?  it’s  a singular  coinci- 
dence, you  remember,  in  the  Temple.” 

“ It  only  happens  so,”  says  the  General ; “ but 
itiias  had  a happy  influence  on  them  ever  since 
they’re  been  married — and  that’s  more'n  fifty 
years  ago — twenty  years  before  Polly  and  I, 
and  more.  And  it’s  Simeon’s  second  wife,  too. 
We  think  he  can  not  be  far  from  a hundred.” 

44  With  the  exception  of  the  color  he  reminds 
me  of  one  of  the  old  prophets,”  said  Mr.  Wall, 
after  they  had  settled  again  around  the  fire. 

44  Ha,  now,  General ! don’t  you  say  one  sin- 
gle word,”  inteijected  the  wife  of  the  same,  ris- 
ing to  her  feet.  44 1 want  to  tell  them  about 
all  that  myself.  Just  a minit  till  I come  back.” 

And  the  General  smoked  his  pipe  under  this 
weird  spell  of  silence,'  wdrile  his  far  more  volu- 
ble half  made  her  rounds  for  the  night,  seeing 
to  it  that  the  hen-house  was  actually  locked, 
the  smoke-house  door  not  left  ajar,  no  brands 
on  the  kitchen  hearth,  every  turkey  safe  on  its 
roost  behind  the  bee-hive*. 

44  It’s  gettin’  late,  an*  you  must  be  tired 
preachin’,  Mr.  Wall ; an*  we  are  all  tired  bear- 
in’ preachin’.  It’s  as  exhaustin’  sometimes  to 
hear  as  it  is  to  preach.  But  that  isn’t  Uncle 
Simeon,”  remarks  Mrs.  General  Likens  at  last, 
as  she  resumes  her  Beat  and  takes  the  long  ends 
of  her  cap-strings  in  her  ever  restless  fingers,  in 
lien  of  the  knitting-needles  interdicted  by  the 
day.  44  I’ve  been  tryin’  to  remember  the  lines 
I wrote  on  that  awful  night  we  had  with  Uncle 
Simeon.  If  it  wasn’t  there’s  a bushel  or  so  of 
other  poetry  on  top  of  it  there  in  the  trunk  I 
would  try  an’  hunt  it  up  this  minit  to  read  to 
you.  It  begins : 

“That  time  I never  can  forget. 

We  all  upon  the  porch  were  set, 

When  Uncle  Simeon  came  and  stood— 

stood — stood,”  added  the  poetess,  meditatively; 
44  for  my  life  I can’t  remember  what  I rhymed 
to  stood.  You  see,  it’s  the  rhyme  brings  the 
idea.  Never  mind ; 111  find  it  first  thing  I do 
in  the  mornin',  and  read  it  to  you  at  breakfast. 
Never  mind  I It  was  years  before  James  died. 
How  long  was  it,  General  ? Yes,  whole  years. 
It  was  on  the  porch  it  happened.  I make  a 
point  not  to  say  one  word  in  my  poetry  is  not 
true.  One  Saturday  night  it  was;  weather 
was  pleasant;  General  sat  as  it  were  there, 
James  he  sat  there,  I sat  here.  I can’t  say 
what  we  were  talkin’  about.  First  thing  you 
knew,  Uncle  Simeon  was  standin*  before  us 
like  a ghost.  Yon  see  he  goes  to  bed  with 
the  sun.  Thought  he  was  asleep,  an’  he  had 
been  asleep  sound,  Anna  she  said ; stood  right, 
say,  there,  like  a ghost.  4 1 see  him  lyin’ 
cold  an’  dead,’  he  said.  You  see  Jpbw  he  is 
bent ; well,  he  was  as  straight  as  an  arrow,  his 


eyes  fixed  like,  staring  straight  before  him. 

4 bold  an*  dead!  Cold  an’  dead!'  he  kept 
sayin’  it.  Who  it  was  he  saw  he  didn’t  say,# 
an’  that  was  every  word  he  did  say.  But  wo 
knew  well  enough  who  he  meant  when  James 
died.  Didn’t  know  any  thin’  more  about  it  all 
next  mornin'  than  you.  Stood?  stood?  I 
can’t  for  my  soul  remember  what  rhymed  to 
stood.” 

44  Time  to  go  to  bed,”  says  the  General  at 
this  juncture,  rising  from  his  seat,  knocking  the 
ashes  out  of  his  pipe,  and  putting  it  carefully 
away  in  its  especial  niche  on  the  mantle.  44  You 
may  be  almost  sure,  Polly,  they’ve  forgotten  to 
put  any  clean  towel  in  Mr.  Wall%  room,”  he  is 
Adding,  when,  like  an  apparition,  they  are  sud- 
denly aware  that  Uncle  Simeon  is  standing  id 
the  open  door.  He  has  evidently  just  risen  from 
his  bed,  for  he  is  wrapped  about  with  his  white 
bed-covering,  held  before  him  together  with  his 
left  hand,  while  his  right  hand,  in  which  he  al- 
ways carries  the  staff  upon  which  he  leans,  is 
now  stretched  out  before  him  with  long,  point- 
ing finger.  Behind  him  stands  his  wife,  half 
awake  and  pulling  at  his  clothes  with  many  a 
remonstrance.  But  Uncle  Simeon  is  either  de- 
ranged, or  is  walking  in  his  sleep.  His  eyes  are 
wider  open  than  they  have  been  for  years — are 
fastened  in  the  direction  in  which  he  points  with 
eagerness.  Perfectly  erect,  with  white  head 
and  face  illumined  as  from  within,  he  stands  as 
if  regardless  of  all  there,  pointing,  gazing! 

44  Blood  an’  bnmin’ ! Blood  an’  burnin'  !* 
He  says  only  that,  repeating  it  over  slowly  and 
steadily — “Blood  an’  burnin’!”  But  it  thrills 
those  present  with  nameless  horror ; not  on  ac- 
count of  the  words,  but  the  tone  and  manner 
of  the  speaker.  It  was  as  if  he  actually  saw 
what  he  spoke  of  before  him. 

For  full  five  minutes  all  stand  risen  to  their 
feet  in  wonder  and  dread,  which  they  have  not 
time  to  reason  away.  Long  habit  of  command 
enables  the  General  to  speak  and  act  first. 

44  Come,  boy,  that  ’ll  do!”  he  says  at  last, 
in  the  sharp  tones  of  cotton-patch  and  corn- 
field. The  words  seem  to  break  the  spell  upon 
the  old  man,  his  arm  falters  and  falls,  his  eyes 
close,  he  shudders  and  shrinks  as  with  cold, 
and  it  requires  the  assistance  both  of  muster  and 
mistress,  as  well  as  that  of  his  wife,  to  get  him 
out  of  the  room  and  back  to  his  cabin  near  by. 

Full  an  hour  of  wondering  and  speculating 
upon  the  matter  follows  their  return  to  the 
room — on  the  part,  at  least,  of  all  but  the  Gen- 
eral, who  sits  silent  in  his  arm-chair,  with  head 
sunk  upon  his  breast  in  grave  reflection. 

44 That  ’ll  do,  Polly,  that  ’ll  do,"  he  says  at 
last,  rising.  44  The  less  we  talk  it  over  the  bet- 
ter. High  time  to  be  in  bed.  All  we’ve  got 
to  do  is  ev’ry  day  that  comes  to  do  our  duty 's 
well  as  we  can.  One  thing,  I’d  good  deal  rather 
none  of  us  said  any  thing  about  this  to-night  out 
o’  doors.  Good-night,  Mr.  Wall.  You  must  be 
right  tired.  Good-night,  Miss  John.  No  you 
won’t,  Polly.  Ill  see  to  it  you  won’t  write  any 
poetry  on  this;  not,  at  least,  if  /can  help  it.” 
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WHY  THE  ANCIENTS  HAD  NO 
> PRINTING-PRESS. 

THE  historic  period  begins  with  the  earliest 
attempts  at  literature.  This  might  be  an- 
ticipated ; for  not  until  the  commencement  of  a 
material  record  in  some  shape,  however  rude, 
could  there  be  a beginning  of  history.  Up  to 
that  time  events,  instead  of  being  recorded  on 
the  monumental  stone,  on  papyrus,  or  on  parch- 
ment, were  written  in  the  memories  of  living 
men,  and  transmitted  by  tradition.  The  myth- 
ical, or  pre-historic  times,  have  thus  been  pre- 
served to  us,  but  transformed  and  sublimated 
by  the  tradition  through  which  alone  they  have 
survived.  Thus  the  hero  became  a god;  the 
human  nomen  of  one  age  became  the  numen,  or 
divinity,  of  a succeeding  one.  This  transforma- 
tion, or  sublimation,  was  arrested  the  moment 
that  the  events  or  features  of  any  generation 
were  caught  and  held  by  means  of  material 
signs,  even  though  these  were  but  rude  monu- 
ments or  hieroglyphic  pictures ; arrested,  we 
say,  by  even  these  rude  signs — but  not  com- 
pletely. It  was  not  until  the  alphabet  came 
into  use  that  the  gods  left  this  earth  of  ours, 
and  in  disgust  abandoned  humanity  to  the  des- 
tiny opened  up  for  it  in  the  newly  inaugurated 
era  of  mechanical  progress. 

The  habit  of  committing  to  memory  once  ac- 
quired was  reluctantly  given  up  even  after  the 
introduction  of  a system  of  writing.  The  feel- 
ing which  led  to  the  continuance  of  this  ancient 
method  is  easily  understood  from  a passage  in 
Plato.  The  Athenian  philosopher,  who  had 
traveled  in  Egypt,  makes  his  teacher,  Socrates, 
say,  in  one  of  the  dialogues : 

“When  the  god  Theuth,  the  mythic  inventor  of 
Egyptian  letters,  proposed  the  use  of  his  invention  to 
Thamus,  King  of  Egypt,  the  King  replied:  ‘You,  fa- 
ther of  letters,  have  allowed  yourself  to  be  blinded  by 
your  inclination,  till  you  see  things  different  from 
what  they  are.  Those  who  learn  your  letters  will 
leave  to  those  strange  characters  the  care  of  recalling 
to  them  all  that  they  should  rather  have  confided  to 
memory ; and  they  will  themselves  preserve  no  actual 
recollection  of  the  things  themselves.  Thus  you  have 
discovered,  not  a means  of  memory,  but  only  of  mere 
reminiscence.  You  give  to  your  disciples  the  means 
of  appearing  wise  without  really  being  so,  for  they 
will  merely  read,  and  not  have  the  living  instruction 
of  masters,1 11  etc. 

The  earliest  material  used  to  write  upon  was 
stone.  Hence  it  is  that  in  all  languages  the 
word  “ to  write”  indicates  a process  of  graving. 
Records  of  victory  w^ere  carved  upon  detached 
rocks  near  the  site  of  the  battle.  Many  of 
these  rock  inscriptions  still  exist  within  the 
limits  of  the  old  Assyrian  empire.  This  sort 
of  literature  could  not,  of  course,  be  circulated ; 
the  mountain  would  not  come  to  the  reader, 
and  therefore  the  reader,  like  Mohammed,  must 
go  to  the  mountain.  Clay  tablets  and  columns 
or  slabs  of  stone  were  also  used.  The  Deca- 
logue was  written  upon  tablets  of  stone ; the 
Athenian  record,  now  known  as  the  “Parian 
Chronicle,”  was  engraved  upon  tablets  of  mar- 
ble. These  materials  had  the  advantage  of 


being  movable.  It  was  from  columns  of  stone 
that  Pythagoras  and  Plato  derived  their  knowl- 
edge of  Egyptian  learning.  Next  we  find  in- 
scriptions on  thin  plates  of  metal,  and  on  the 
broad  leaves  of  certain  plants,  and  on  sheets 
formed  of  woven  textures,  such  as  common 
linen.  Egyptian  ingenuity,  however,  did  not 
fail  to  provide  eventually  a more  suitable  and 
cheaper  material.  From  a kind  of  rush  grow- 
ing in  the  swamps  adjacent  to  the  Nile  they 
detached  the  pellicle  found  between  the  flesh 
and  the  bark  of  the  thick  part  of  the  stalk ; and 
the  strips  so  obtained  were  artificially  united 
till  the  required  breadth  of  surface  was  obtain- 
ed. The  sheets  formed  in  this  manner  were 
pressed  till  perfectly  fiat,  and  then  dried  in  the 
sun.  A thin  material  of  great  toughness  and 
tolerable  whiteness,  which  could  be  written 
upon  with  ease  and  expedition,  was  thus  pro- 
duced. This  substance  was  the  well-known 
“papyrus.”  As  copies  on  papyrus  of  the  fu- 
nereal ritual — also  answering  as  certificates  of 
character  for  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the  dead — 
were  inclosed  in  almost  every  mummy-case, 
the  quantity  consumed  in  this  manner  alone 
must  have  created  a lively  demand  for  the  pro- 
duction of  this  material.  After  the  advent  of 
Greek  domination  in  Asia  and  Egypt  Grecian 
learning  received  the  greatest  aid  in  its  dissem- 
ination from  the  general  use  of  the  finely-pre- 
pared Egyptian  papyrus.  Still,  manuscripts 
written  on  this  material  were  very  expensive. 

Thus  we  read  that  Aristotle  gave  over  three 
thousand  dollars  for  a copy  of  the  works  of 
Speusippus,  a disciple  of  Plato. 

An  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  exportation 
of  papyrus  led  to  the  use  of  parchment.  The 
interference  came  from  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
who  became  jealous  of  the  celebrity  enjoyed  by 
Eumenes,  King  of  Pergamus,  as  a rival  patron 
of  literature.  Eumenes,  cut  off  from  the  papy- 
rus, resorted  to  sheep-skin,  which  had  indeed 
been  used  before,  but  was  now  improved  and 
brought  to  such  perfection  that  the  loss  of  the 
Egyptian  paper  was  scarcely  regretted.  As 
the  term  papyrus  gives  us  our  modern  word  for 
paper,  so  the  billion — a paper  prepared  by  the 
Greeks  from  the  bark  of  trees — gives  us  the 
modem  word  for  bible  or  book.  These  books 
were  at  first  rolled  up,  like  our  maps ; hence 
the  word  “volume,” properly  a “roll.” 

The  Assyrians  were  content  with  soft  slabs 
of  clay  as  a writing  material.  These,  after  hav- 
ing been  written  upon,  were  hardened  by  bak- 
ing, and  stowed  away  in  record  chambers,  the 
aggregate  bulk  becoming  enormous,  and  their 
numbers,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  statements  of 
ancient  authors,  being  almost  fabulous.  The 
writings  thus  accumulated  must  have  been  as 
cumbrous  as  the  iron  money  imposed  by  Ly- 
curgus  upon  the  Spartans.  Still  the  Assyrians 
came  nearer  to  the  printing-press  than  did  the 
Egyptians,  inasmuch  as  they  discovered  and 
practiced  a method  of  rapidly  multiplying  their 
writings^  This  was  effected  by  engraved  seals, 
consisting  of  the  well-known  cylinders,  from 
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which  an y number  of  impressions  could  be  tak- 
en. 

Leaves  are  used  as  writing  material  even  at 
this  time  by  the  barbarous  nations  of  Asia. 
The  method  of  writing  adopted  by  the  Cingalese 
is  very  ingenious.  They  first  with  some  sharp- 
pointed  metal  scratch  the  characters  upon  palm 
leaf,  and  then  rub  over  the  written  surface  with 
a sort  of  lampblack,  and  the  result  is  a manu- 
script which,  as  regards  durability,  equals,  if 
it  does  not  surpass,  those  produced  by  any  other 
method. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans,  while  they  depend- 
ed upon  papyrus  and  parchment  as  materials  for 
the  permanent  preservation  of  their  writings, 
used  other  substances  for  more  temporary  pur- 
poses. If  they  had  had  slates  they  would  have 
used  them,  but  they  found  a substitute  for  these 
in  their  wax  tablets,  which  were  simply  portable 
slabs  of  a convenient  size,  thinly  coated  over  with 
wax.  The  instrument  used  for  writing  upon 
these  was  the  stylus,  the  point  of  which  served 
as  a pen,  while  the  other  end,  made  broad  and 
smooth,  was  used  for  erasing  the  writing  when 
corrections  were  necessary.  Thus  Horace,  when 
he  wishes  to  hint  that  an  author  wrote  without 
sufficient  painstaking,  says  he  ought  to  invert 
his  stylus  more  frequently.  From  this  use  of 
the  stylus  comes  our  English  word  “style.” 

As  the  materials  for  writing  changed  there 
was  also  corresponding  progress  made  in  the 
instruments  used.  The  sharp  flint  which  had 
to  be  used  for  graving  on  Btone  gave  place  at 
length  to  the  reed  pen,  the  hair  brush,  and 
eventually  the  quill  pen.  Clemens  of  Alexan- 
dria (a.d.  180)  mentions  both  “ feather”  and 
“ reed”  as  used  for  writing  in  his  time. 

We  have  traced  these  stages  in  the  progress 
of  writing  as  preliminary  to  the  question  which 
we  are  now  about  to  ask  and  answer.  Why 
did  not  the  ancients,  with  all  their  culture,  have 
the  Printing-Press  ? The  material  preparation 
for  the  introduction  of  the  press  was  complete. 
There  was  paper,  there  was  ink,  and  there  was 
demand  for  publication.  The  use  of  papyrus 
and  parchment  had  an  important  effect  upon 
intellectual  advancement.  It  not  only  led  to 
the  collection  of  the  Homeric  poems,  and  their 
reduction  to  a regular  written  text,  but  also  to 
the  establishment  of  extensive  libraries,  like 
those  founded  by  the  Ptolemies  and  by  Pisis- 
tratus  and  Polycrates.  To  the  same  cause  may 
be  attributed  the  fact  that  Alexandria  and 
Athens  became  great  and  active  centres  of 
learning. 

But  was  there  a sufficient  quantity  of  paper 
for  the  purposes  of  extensive  publication  ? Here 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  reading  public, 
even  in  the  best  days  of  Roman  civilization,  con- 
sisted only  of  the  wealthy  classes.  H.  Noel 
Humphreys,  in  a recent  work  entitled  A His- 
tory of  the  Art  of  Printing— of  which  we  hare 
made  the  freest  use  in  this  article — has  col- 
lected together  a vast  amount  of  information 
bearing  upon  the  subject  under  consideration. 
It  is  evident  that  there  was  a scarcity  of  papy- 


rus in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
or,  at  all  events,  in  the  immediately  preceding 
period,  for  palimpsests  existed  in  the  time  of 
Horace,  who  tells  us  of  old  writings  being  ef- 
faced to  give  place  to  new  matter.  Cicero,  also, 
praises  his  friend  Trebatius  for  being  so  econom- 
ical in  writing  to  him  on  palimpsest  papyrus, 
but  wonders  “what  those  writings  could  have 
been  which  were  considered  of  less  importance 
than  a letter.”  Undoubtedly  many  valuable 
MSS.  were  effaced  in  this  manner,  some  of 
which  have  been  restored  to  us  by  a chemical 
process,  which  forces  the  dead  writing  to  reap- 
pear as  by  & sort  of  resurrection.  In  some  cases 
three  different  MSS.  have  been  found  upon  the  * 
same  papyrus,  overlying  each  other  like  geo- 
logical strata. 

But  whatever  scarcity  may  have  existed  at 
the  time  alluded  to,  it  was  soon  supplied  by 
larger  importation  to  meet  the  increased  de- 
mand of  the  Sosii  and  other  leading  publishing 
houses  in  Rome.  Indeed,  the  paper  became  so 
abundant  that  an  inferior  quality  of  it  was  used 
for  ordinary  mercantile  purposes. 

But  the  demand  for  publication  is  the  most 
important  element  involved  as  preparatory  to 
printing.  Let  us  consider  how  the  want  was 
met,  and  why  it  did  not  involve  the  actual  ne- 
cessity of  the  Press. 

How  was  the  demand  for  publication  sup- 
plied? Let  us  take  the  Greeks  for  example. 
Herodotus  has  come  back  from  his  tour  in  the 
East,  and  wishes  to  give  his  countrymen  the  re- 
sults of  his  investigations.  He  does  not  find  it 
necessary  to  go  to  them.  All  the  ears  w hich  he 
desires  to  reach  will  be  found  at  the  Olympian 
Games.  The  publication  of  his  works  consists  in 
his  reading  of  them  to  the  assembled  intellect 
of  Greece.  And  how  were  ASschylus,  Sopho- 
cles, and  Euripides  published  ? In  the  Athe- 
nian theatre.  In  the  same  way  Homer  had  been 
and  was  still  being  published  through  the  recita- 
tions of  the  Rhapsodists. 

Turning  from  Greece  to  Rome,  about  the 
earliest  things  which  may  be  said  to  have  been 
published  were  the  Great  Annals,  kept  by  the 
Pontifex  Maximus,  and  which  were  the  sources 
of  all  early  Roman  history.  These  were  versi- 
fied by  Attius,  Ennius,  and  other  poets.  Cic- 
ero, in  his  “Orator,”  says  that  those  of  each 
year,  having  been  finally  collected  by  the  Pon- 
tiff, were  written  upon  a white  tablet  and  placed 
in  a room  in  his  house  accessible  to  the  public. 
Here  was  an  instance  of  a National  Gazette  or 
State  Chronicle,  communicated  annually  to  the 
public  by  means  of  a written  document,  com- 
mendable for  its  brevity ; but  the  public  had  to 
go  to  their  newspaper — it  did  not  come  to  them, 
and  could  only  be  seen  at  the  Pontiff’s  “office,” 
which  thus  became  a sort  of  general  reading- 
room.  It  must  have  been  a meagre  record ; 
for  Livy,  in  transcribing  the  annals  for  the  years 
390  and  391  ( ab  urbe ),  only  found  this  statement 
worthy  of  notice,  viz.,  that  “ in  this  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  a pestilence  prevailed.”  Eclipses 
are,  however,  correctly  and  constantly  stated  in 
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them,  as  in  the  Egyptian  and  Chinese  records, 
which  is  a sort  of  guarantee  for  their  general 
accuracy,  as  for  as  they  go,  notwithstanding  the 
occasional  insertion  of  supernatural  events  of  a 
very  extraordinary  character.  It  was  in  this 
repertorium  that  Livy  found  those  showers  of 
blood  and  other  similar  phenomena  which  he 
never  omitted  an  opportunity  of  repeating. 
From  these  annals,  bald  of  real  facts,  but 
rich  in  supernatural  wonders,  Virgil  drew  the 
chief  material  for  his  JEneid,  and  Ovid  for  his 
Fasti. 

But  during  the  active  period  preceding  the 
close  of  the  republic  the  Roman  people  ceased  to 
be  satisfied  with  this  annuary.  J ulius  Caesar,  bid- 
ding for  popularity  in  his  first  consulate  ( ah  urbc 
694),  caused  the  proceedings  of  the  Roman  Sen- 
ate to  be  published  daily,  aiming  a heavy  blow 
at  the  conservative  Patrician  interest.  Sueto- 
nius relates  that  Caesar  and  his  coadjutor  Bib- 
ulus  were  very  active  during  their  consulate  in 
publishing  reports  of  the  daily  Acts  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  further  informs  us  that  these  reports 
were  taken  down  by  trained  writers,  who  were 
called  tabularii,  being  what  we  to-day  should 
style  “ Reporters.”  These  reporters  were  prob- 
ably only  rapid  writers  using  the  ordinary  char- 
acters. Their  reports  were  revised  and  edited 
by  a Senator  appointed  for  that  purpose,  before 
their  exposure  to  the  public  eye.  These  re- 
ports, it  appears,  were  circulated  even  in  the 
distant  provinces.  Cicero  introduced  a system 
of  “ short-hand”  reporting,  called  the  Tyronean 
method,  from  Tyro,  a freedman,  who  was  one 
of  Cicero’s  most  expert  writers.  That  systems 
of  stenography  came  into  general  use  for  cer- 
tain purposes,  and  that  the  methods  were  very 
effective,  we  may  infer  from  a passage  in  Hor- 
ace, who,  when  addressing  a short-hand  writer, 
says,  “You  write  in  such  a manner  that  you  will 
have  no  occasion  in  four  whole  years  to  ask  for 
another  sheet  of  parchment.” 

That  not  only  the  regular  publication,  but 
also  the  circulation  of  a diary  containing  the 
Acta  of  the  Senate,  and  many  other  events  of 
more  or  less  interest,  including  even  private 
matters,  was  established  in  Rome  about  the 
time  of  Cajsar,  and  most  probably  through  his 
influence,  there  can  be  no  doubt ; and  it  would 
seem  that  such  publication  had  much  the  form 
of  a modern  newspaper.  Of  this  fact,  among 
other  evidences,  there  are  the  letters  of  Celius 
Rufus  to  Cicero,  when  the  latter  was  in  Asia. 
Celius  was  a dashing  young  man  of  fashion 
and  luxurious  idler,  who  wrote  capital  letters 
to  his  friend  Cicero,  filled  with  all  the  chit-chat 
of  the  great  city;  from  the  little  political  treach- 
eries and  the  last  private  scandal  down  to  the 
faulty  training  of  the  favorite  gladiator,  besides 
much  interesting  general  information.  In  a 
letter  of  that  kind  he  tells  Cicero  that  he  sends 
him  this  budget  as  a journal  of  Roman  matters, 
and  that  he  is  indebted  for  some  of  his  facts  to 
the  compilations  of  Chrestes,  who  would  seem 
to  have  been  an  editor  on  the  staff  of  the  Ro- 
mal  Diurnal,  or  possibly  the  publisher  of  a sep- 


arate compilation  of  light  gossip.  Cicero,  hav- 
ing received  from  Celius  an  account  of  the 
scandalous  affair  of  Ocella,  replies:  “I  find 
nothing  abont  it  in  the  Acta”— evidently  show- 
ing that  he  regularly  received  the  Acta,  in  which 
he  expected  to  find  all  gossip  and  scandal  of 
that  kind  alluded  to.  Writing  from  Laodicea  to 
his  friend  Atticus,  Cicero  says:  “I  have  the 
Acta  of  the  city  up  to  the  Nones  of  March  ;w 
and  writing  from  Rome  to  Cornificius:  “Of 
course  they  send  you  the  Acta.”  The  copies 
of  the  Acta  thus  circulated,  if  only  copied  day 
by  day  by  the  freedmen  or  educated  slaves  in 
the  families  of  public  men,  and  sent  regularly 
to  their  friends,  were  very  near  to  what  we  call 
newspapers,  with  the  exception  of  being  written, 
instead  of  printed. 

That  Roman  books  were  occasionally  more 
abundant  than  the  popular  demand  required  is 
proved  by  the  existence  of  Roman  proverbs  re- 
garding the  uses  to  which  surplus  copies  might 
be  put,  in  “wrapping  up  butter,  or  lining 
trunks.”  It  is  certain,  at  any  rate,  that  books 
were  more  plentiful  in  Roman  than  in  Medieval 
times,  owing,  probably,  to  the  greater  intellect- 
ual activity  in  the  great  centres  of  Roman  civil- 
ization. Already,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and 
probably  a century  earlier,  the  “publishing 
business”  had  become  an  extensive  and  lucra- 
tive branch  of  Roman  commerce ; and  Atticus, 

Dorns,  and  Trip^on,  whose  names  are  well 
known  to  classic  readers  as  the  Longmans, 

Murrays,  and  Simpkins  of  their  day,  may  be 
supposed  to  have  issued  what  we  should  call 
“large  editions”  of  their  authors’  works.  It 
may,  indeed,  be  fairly  inferred,  from  number- 
less passages  scattered  through  the  various 
classes  of  ancient  literature  still  extant,  that 
Roman  authors  addressed  an  immense  public. 

With  the  exception  of  the  city  of  Rome  itself, 
it  was  doubtless  rather  a widely-spread  than  a 
densely -numerous  public;  and  it  was  to  the 
vastly  extensive  influence  of  Roman  author- 
ship, considered  from  this  point  of  view,  that 
Ovid  and  Propertius,  in  all  probability,  alluded 
when  they  spoke  of  their  works  being  known 
all  over  the  world — as  when  Ovid  in  his  Tristia 
threatens  to  make  his  plaint  heard  “ as  far  as 
the  earth  extends.”  Martial  exclaims : “Every 
one  has  me  in  his  pocket,  every  one  has  me  in 
his  hand.” 

These  books  were  extraordinarily  cheap  too. 

Thus  Martial  tells  us  that  the  first  book  of  his 
Epigrams  sold  for  six  sestertii,  or  less  than  one 
English  shilling,  and  in  elegant  binding  could 
be  had  for  about  three  shillings.  Speaking  of 
binding,  it  must  be  remembered  that  these 
books,  as  we  style  them,  were  parchment  rolls, 
and  the  “elegant  binding”  referred  to  by  Mar- 
tial indicates  the  external  case,  which  in  this 
instance  was  double  vellum,  with  finely-carved 
knobs  for  the  rollers.  Sometimes  a portrait  of 
the  author  was  added.  The  book-shops  of  the 
Argiletum  and  the  Vicus  Scan  da  lari  us  display- 
ed their  wares  in  the  most  inviting  shapes ; and 
the  columns  of  their  taberme  were  covered  with 
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finely-emblazoned  notices  of  the  last  works  of 
the  favorite  poet. 

It  has  been  urged  by  a modern  writer,  M. 
Gereau,  that  books  thus  copied  by  hand  were 
cheaper  to  Roman  purchasers  than  those  fur- 
nished by  the  press  are  to  modern  book-buyers. 
It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  the  six 
sestertii  for  which  a copy  of  a book  of  Martinis 
Epigrams  was  sold  represents  in  its  purchasing 
power  a very  much  larger  sum  than  it  does 
when  translated  into  English  money  according 
to  the  usual  standard.  Certainly  books  were 
not  so  plentiful  then  as  now.  Nevertheless, 
Roman  writers  were  both  numerous  and  volu- 
minous. Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  speaks  of 
“ thousands'’  of  writers  on  the  subject  of  Roman 
history  alone.  As  to  the  precise  numbers  of  any 
popular  works  executed  in  manuscript  we  may 
form  some  judgment  from  the  fact  that  Augus- 
tus confiscated  above  2000  copies  of  the  pseudo- 
Sibylline  books ; and  works  of  a more  popular 
character  must  have  been  issued  to  a much 
larger  extent.  Regulus,  according  to  Pliny, 
caused  a thousand  copies  of  his  oration  on  the 
death  of  his  son  to  be  made  for  circulation  in 
the  provinces  alone,  independently,  it  would 
seem,  of  the  number  executed  for  the  city. 

These  works,  thus  gotten  up,  were  probably 
as  correct  as  our  printed  ones.  The  boasted 
productions  of  our  printing-press  are  not  always 
free  from  errors,  and  sometimes  very  ludicrous 
ones,  as  when  the  well-known  line  of  a recent 
English  poet, 

“Like  dew-drops  upon  fresh-blown  roses,” 

was  made,  by  the  awkward  change  of  a single 
letter,  to  read, 

“Like  dew-drops  upon  fresh-blown  noses;” 

or  in  the  laughable  mistake  that  occurred  not 
veiy  long  ago  in  a ponderous  volume  of  Sir 
Archibald  Alison’s  stately  history,  where,  in  de- 
scribing the  pall-bearers  at  the  funeral  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  the  fourth  being  Sir  Pere- 
grine Maitland,  that  personage,  by  a temporary 
association  of  ideas  in  the  mind  of  the  compos- 
itor, was  transformed  into  Sir  Peregrine  Pickle, 
and  so  it  stands  in  a certain  number  of  copies 
to  the  present  day.  It  would  not  be  strange, 
therefore,  if,  in  works  copied  from  dictation, 
we  find  similar  and  equally  ridiculous  blunders. 
Thus,  for  many  generations — in  fact,  until  Din- 
dorf  discovered  and  corrected  the  mistake — a 
certain  passage  in  Pausanias  was  made  to  say 
that  the  sibyl’s  mother  was  a goddess,  but  that  her 
father  was  a whale-eater , irarpoc  Si  ctjrofpayoio. 
Up  to  Dindorf ’s  time  nobody  bothered  himself 
as  to  how  this  funny  old  gentleman’s  larder  was 
supplied.  But  Dindorf,  inferring  that  an  an-, 
dthesis  was  intended  between  the  mother,  who, 
as  not  being  mortal,  was  not  an  eater  of  bread, 
and  the  human  father,  supplied  the  correct 
reading,  oirofayato,  or  bread-eater. 

But  we  return  to  the  question,  Why,  when 
the  demand  for  publication  woe  so  great,  was  there 
no  Printing-Press  f 


The  answer  to  this  question  discloses  the 
bane  of  ancient  civilization,  and  the  primary 
cause  of  its  ruin.  This  bane  was  the  system 
of  slavery.  Capital  owned  labor;  therefore 
labor  was  cheap,  and  was  without  dignity. 
While  Lucullus  dined  upon  rarities  costing 
thousands  of  dollars  in  the  case  of  a single 
meal,  his  clients  were  simply  slaves.  The 
only  cost  involved  in  the  production  of  a book 
w*as  the  sustenance  of  the  servile  writers  and 
embellishers.  Publication  was  carried  on  just 
as  a Southern  plantation  was  worked  ten  years 
ago.  And  the  same  reasons  which  prevented 
the  introduction  of  modern  improvements  in 
our  Slave  States  prevented  the  introduction  of 
the  Printing-Press  as  an  oigan  of  ancient  civil- 
ization. 

Atticus,  a Roman  bibliophilist,  trained  a 
large  number  of  slaves  to  the  especial  duty 
of  transcribing  alone.  “Let  us  imagine,” 
says  Mr.  Humphreys,  “ such  a staff  of  train- 
ed slaves  at  work  for  a publisher  instead  of  a 
private  collector,  in  which  case,  a number  of 
copies  of  the  same  book  being  required,  the 
work  might  be  carried  on  still  more  advan- 
tageously. It  may  be  supposed,  for  example, 
that  5 readers  were  each  separately  reading  to 
100  trained  writers  in  different  apartments ; by 
which  means  500  copies  of  a short  poem,  or 
small  book  of  poems,  could  be  produced  in  one 
day  ; each  rapid  writer  being  able,  in  less  than 
12  hours,  to  produce  a poem  equal  in  extent 
to  Tennyson’s  ‘Enoch  Arden,’  and  its  accom- 
panying poems.  The  cost  of  a poem  so  pro- 
duced would  be  almost  as  small  as  a similar 
work  produced  by  the  boasted  powers  of  the 
Press,  before  the  modern  appliance  of  steam- 
power,  as  may  be  approximately  in  this  way : 
The  food  of  a slave  was,  one  Roman  pound  of  a 
kind  of  common  corn,  with  a small  modicum  of 
wine  ; to  which  must  be  added  the  due  portion 
of  the  monthly  sextarius  of  oil,  and  one  modius 
of  salt.  Such  were  the  rations  allowed  by  Hor- 
ace to  his  slaves.  The  sustenance  of  a slave  on 
this  allowance  would  not  cost  much  more  than 
a sestertius  and  a half  per  day,  which  may  be 
roughly  calculated  as  equivalent  to  five  cents  of 
our  money.  To  this  must  be  added  the  value  of 
the  charta  or  papyrus,  perhaps  another  sester- 
tius, if  of  the  common  kind  ; so  that  with  the 
finishing  and  rolling  the  cost  price  of  the  ‘book* 
would  be  about  twelve  cents.”  Thus  slave-la- 
bor was  the  Printing-Press  of  the  Romans,  and 
a very  effective  one  it  was  too. 

If  the  ancients  had  had  our  modem  system 
of  labor  they  would  have  not  left  to  us  the  in- 
vention of  even  the  steam-locomotive  and  the 
telegraph.  The  elevation  of  the  laboring  class- 
es would  not  only  have  given  Imperial  Rome 
these  modem  inventions,  but  would  have  saved 
her  from  final  min. 

The  ancient  system  of  slavery  was  continued 
in  medieval  times  under  the  name  of  feudalism ; 
and  from  the  downfall  of  feudalism  and  the  in- 
auguration of  a new  and  thoroughly  revolution- 
ized system  of  political  economy  our  modem 
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progress  has  its  date.  Thus  the  reflection  is 
forced  upon  us,  even  from  the  history  of  the 
art  of  Printing,  that  national  progress  as  well 
as  national  integrity  mainly  depends  not  upon 
the  point  to  which  individual  wealth  or  culture 
may  reach,  but  upon  the  elevation  of  the  mass- 
es through  the  dignity  of  labor. 


MRS.  POLLY  HAND. 

AS  I go  to  and  fro  about  my  business  I some- 
times find  myself  indulging,  figuratively 
speaking,  in  all  sorts  of  speculations.  They 
concern  the  people  between  whom  and  myself 
there  is  constant  contact — the  people  of  whom 
I see  so  much  and  know  so  little ; the  folks  in 
cars  and  on  landing-places,  on  boats  and  in 
stages,  on  stairways  and  on  bridges;  the  old 
men  and  the  popinjays ; the  old  women  and  the 
butterflies;  and  the  dear  children.  Between 
any  one  of  these  and  my6elf,  at  any  moment, 
the  most  momentous  acquaintance  may  begin. 
I have  my  days  of  blind  men,  of  humpbacks, 
of  cripples,  when  I seem  to  see  nothing  and  no- 
body else,  because  the  world  appears  to  be  made 
up  of  them  ; many  momentous  acquaintance- 
ships between  these  and  myself  have  begun. 

If  these  persons  all  have  a history — and  which 
one  of  them  has  not  ? — would  it  not  be  worth 
something  to  know  it  ? What  am  I saying  ? I 
know  very  well  that  each  one  of  us  has  a history. 
That  we  are  all  free  agents,  and  yet  the  sub- 
jects, if  not  the  victims,  of  influences  which  are 
unforeseen,  undesired,  uncontrollable,  apparent- 
ly all-powerful.  Why  should  we  ask  for  other 
or  for  greater  mysteries  than  our  own  lives  af- 
ford? Explain  to  me  how,  aching  as  I did 
to  do  my  duty  by  Lucy  Ward,  unable  to  see 
clearly  how  it  could  be  done,  I was  helped  in 
the  matter  by  the  old  lady  who  came  down 
from  Lewis  County  to  have  her  eyes  operated 
on  by  a skillful  oculist.  The  explanation,  it 
seems,  you  prefer  to  have  me  make.  But  /, 
bless  you ! — I can  only  give  the  facts. 

Why,  after  I had  taken  my  seat  one  day  in 
one  of  the  avenue  cars,  did  the  little  old  lady 
who  had  walked  pretty  well  up  toward  the  door 
stumble  as  she  came  near  me  and  almost  tumble 
into  my  lap  ? The  car  was  already  crowded, 
and  if  she  had  not  stumbled  I should  probably 
not  have  noticed  her.  Was  it  ordained  from 
the  beginning  that  she  should  trip  jus*  there, 
and  that  I should  say  “ Sit  here/*  and  that  the 
gentleman  who  sat  next  me  should  at  the  same 
moment  say  the  same  thing,  and  that  we  should 
then  forthwith  make  room  for  her  between  us  ? 
Marcus  Aurelius  and  St.  Paul  would  probably 
agree  that  it  was. 

She  sat  down  in  the  seat  thus  offered  her,  and 
said,  looking  at  me,  “I  don’t  see  very  well.” 

44  It  is  easy  enough  to  trip  on  that  matting,” 
I answered ; 44  it  seems  to  me  it  was  designed 
for  a trap.”  She  gave  me  a half-suppressed 
smile  at  that,  and  seemed  surprised  that  a citi- 
zen should  grumble ; for  by  this  time,  though 
a stranger,  as  I inferred,  she  had  perceived  how 


graciously,  even  how  complacently,  people  in 
the  city  accepted  all  sorts  of  nuisances;  and 
how  gratefully  they  even  recognized  the  right 
of  the  tax-gatherer  to  all  his  gatherings. 

44 1 came  from  Lewis  County,”  she  said.  44 1 
came  down  here  to  see  a doctor  for  my  eyes. 
It’s  the  first  time  I was  ever  East.” 

44  Then  you  have  a great  deal  to  see,”  said  I ; 
‘‘this  big  city  is  full  of  sights,  you’ll  find.” 

44  Oh,  I don’t  care  for  sights !”  she  answered. 
44  If  I can  only  get  my  eyes  back  I shall  go  right 
home.  It  costs  a sight  of  money  to  live  here. 
And  I couldn’t  be  hired  to  stay  in  such  a racket 
if  it  wasn’t  for  my  eyes.  The  doctor  says  he 
can  help  me.  But  it  will  take  time.  I shall 
have  to  stay  here,  you  know,  six  weeks  at  least, 
and  it  will  cost  me — I don’t  know  as  you’ll  be- 
lieve it,  but  it  ’ll  cost  me  five  hundred  dollars. 
That  is  true.” 

“That  is  a good  deal  of  money.” 

44  Yes  it  is.” 

44  But  then  a body’s  eyes  are  worth  more  than 
any  amount  of  money.  If  the  doctor  can  give 
them  back  to  you  you’ll  gladly  pay  him.  ” 

44  Sq  I’ve  thought  away  off  in  Lewis  County 
many’s  the  time.  I ought  to  have  come  a year 
ago;  but  then,  though  I had  the  feeling,  I 
couldn’t  make  up  my  mind  to  spend  so  much. 
Besides,  we  hadn’t  it  handy.” 

44  Are  you  alone  ?” 

“Yes,  I am  now.  My  daughter  and  her 
husband,  they  came  with  me.  They  staid  till 
last  night,  and  then  they  had  to  go.  I’m  feel- 
ing dreadful  lonesome  about  it.  But  they’re 
going  to  send  down  their  son  Abram  to  stay 
with  me.  Abram  Hand  is  a nice  boy.  His 
mother  married  her  cousin  of  the  same  name 
— I’m  talking  as  if  you  knew  already  that  my 
name  was  Hand.  I shouldn't  need  to  tell  a 
great  many  folks  in  Lewis  County  what  my 
name  was.  But  here  it’s  hard  telling  t’other 
from  he.  I am  getting  about  though,  back  and 
forth,  pretty  easy.  But  it  comes  over  one  ter- 
rible strange  like  to  think  of  being  alone  in  such 
a place.” 

Had  I not  felt  it  often  enough  myself  to  be 
able  to  say  44  Yes”  to  that,  with  all  my  heart? 

44  If  I should  take  a carriage  every  time  it 
would  come  to  more’n  the  doctor’s  bill.  Besides, 
I should  be  lonesomer.  I like  to  be  among  folks, 
even  if  they  be  strange.” 

I am  sure  I must  have  looked  the  sympathy 
I felt,  for  she  went  on,  “Horses’  feed  comes 
higher  in  the  city  here  than  it  does  on  a farm,  I 
reckon.”  Here,  evidently,  was  one  who  would 
find  excuse  for  the  wretch  even  who  should 
pick  her  pocket  while  getting  out  of  a car! 
For  a while  she  now  sat  quietly  looking  around 
her,  quite  at  home.  Bhe  was  a comely  little 
woman,  neat  as  a pin,  and  plain  as  a Quaker  in 
her  garb.  It  would  be  a good  thing  to  know 
that  in  the  back -ground  of  every  household 
now  in  sight  was  an  antecedent  so  clean,  so 
wholesome,  and  so  honest. 

44  Are  we  near  Thirtieth  Street?”  she  asked, 
suddenly  looking  up  at  the  conductor,  who  was 
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passing  along,  but  evidently  expecting  that  I 
would  answer  her  question. 

“ We  haven’t  come  to  Fourth  yet,”  I answer- 
ed. 

The  gentleman  who  sat  next  her  here  mo- 
tioned the  conductor  to  stop  the  car. 

“Move  further  into  the  corner,  and  make 
yourself  comfortable.  You  have  a long  way  to 
go  yet,”  I said.’ 

“ How  far  do  you  go  ?”  she  asked. 

“ To  Central  Park.  Have  you  been  there  ?” 

“ No ; but  the  doctor  told  me  I must,  after 
he  had  cured  me.  My  eyes  are  badly  cataract- 
ed,  he  said.  I had  to  pay  him  five  dollars 
down  before  he’d  even  look  at  them.  I never 
saw  any  thing  like  that.  It  was  worth  the  five 
dollars  to  have  him  say  outright  what  was  the 
matter.  Twasn’t  guess-work  with  him.  And 
a great  deal  more  to  hear  him  speak  out  so 
prompt  that  he  could  help.  I was  told  it  would 
cost  a sight.  An  old  gentleman,  he  is  a preach- 
er of  the  Gospel  in  Lewis  County,  he  paid  over 
eight  hundred  for  having  his  eyes  helped.  And 
he  told  me,  though  I knew  it  afore,  that  there 
wa’n’t  any  amount  of  money  he  wouldn’t  pay, 
if  it  was  the  last  cent  he  had,  to  git  back  his 
eyesight  again.” 

“How  old  are  you?  Excuse  me  for  osk- 

• _ M 

mg. 

“ I am  sixty-eight  years  old.” 

“And  you  haven’t  seen  enough  of  this  world 
yet !” 

“ Never  shall,  as  long  as  my  Heavenly  Fa- 
ther lets  me  live.  It’s  a good  world,”  said  she. 
“ I’ve  done  my  stent  in  it.  I don’t  know’s  you 
know  any  thing  about  such  work’s  I’ve  done. 
But  yon  don’t  look  so  dreadful  free  and  easy 
as  some,  neither.” 

“You  are  right,”  said  I;  “I’m  a worker, 
thank  God  I” 

That  was  the  one  thing  I needed  to  say. 
She  sat  back  in  her  corner  from  that  moment  j 
as  much  at  her  ease  as  she  had  ever  felt  in  any 
chimney-corner  of  Lewis  County. 

“I’ve  dried  a thousand  bushels  of  apples 
this  season,”  said  she. 

I was  on  the  point  of  saying,  “Oh  no,  I 
guess  not,”  when  a glance  at  her  face  checked 
me — if  she  wasn’t  to  be  believed  on  her  mere 
word,  nobody  on  earth  was. 

“ That  ’ll  go  a long  way  toward  paying  for 
my  eyes,”  she  continued.  “ If  I only  git  thirty 
cents  a bushel  it  ’ll  pay  more  than  half.  We 
have  had  a wonderful  year  for  apples.  I de- 
clare when  I used  to  go  into  the  orchard  and 
look  round  with  my  poor  eyes  it  seemed  as  if 
there  was  no  end  to  ’em.  We  shall  have  a 
great  many  barrels  first-class  to  sell,  besides. 
You  would  think  it  almost  a miracle,  the  yield 
we  had,  if  you  knew  how  scarce  apples  were  in 
Lewis  County  this  year.” 

“ It  took  a great  many  to  make  a thousand 
bushels  of  dried  ones,  I’m  sure.” 

“ I did  more  than  any  of  ’em  at  it.  Beat 
’em  all.  I had  more  at  stake,  I told  ’em.  I 
was  working  for  my  eyes ! Up  before  daylight 


sometimes,  and  at  it  all  day.  It  seems  to  me 
as  if  I wouldn’t  grumble  if  I never  saw  another 
apple.  My  old  man  didn’t  like  it  much.  He 
said,  two  months  ago,  ‘Polly,  take  the  money 
and  go.*  But  I tell  you  I wasn’t  going  to  have 
Marianne  looking  sour  at  me,  and  thinking  her 
father  was  throwing  away  his  money.” 

“ Marianne  isn’t  your  daughter,  then  ?” 

“No;  the  children  are  all  Mr.  Hand’s  first 
wife’s.  But  they  couldn’t  be  kinder  to  me  if 
they  was  my  own.  I’ve  seen  own  children  not 
so  kind,  by  half.  Only,  Marianne  she  knows 
how  hard  money  comes,  and — but  when  6he 
knew  what  I was  working  so  for  she  turned  in 
and  helped  me;  and  you  never  6aw  such  a 
smart  creetur  for  throwing  off  work  as  Mari- 
anne is.  Nothing  would  do  in  the  end  but  I 
must  tafce  the  money  from  her — that  made  me 
feel  bad,  for  Marianne  is  a hard  worker,  and 
has  laid  up  a good  deal  of  money,  and  I had 
got  into  the  way  of  thinking  she  was  pretty 
close.  But  I’ve  been  thinking  since  I came 
away  that  it  wasn’t  such  a bad  fault  to  save 
what  you’ve  earned  as  to  throw  away  what  you 
haven’t  earndt  Where  I’m  staying  there’s 
young  ladies  dressed  up  in  silks  and  velvets  ev- 
ery day,  like  what  I expected  queens  would 
wear,  and  I don’t  know  how  they  afford  it. 
Their  folks  look  as  if  they  was  bothered  to 
death  about  money.” 

“I  have  no  doubt  they  are,”  I said;  and  it 
must  have  been  the  way  I said  it  that  made 
Mrs.  Polly  Hand  look  up  at  me  with  a confi- 
dence which  I felt  as  an  honor. 

“One  of  them  as  good  as  told  me  so,”  said 
she. 

“ I dare  say  a great  many  of  them  would  tell 
you  so  if  you  happened  to  be  near  enough.  It 
is  a great  deal  to  have  a sensible  person  to  com- 
plain to  when  things  come  to  a pass  that  they 
can’t  be  endured  any  longer.” 

“Yes,”  she  acquiesced.  “I  was  sitting  in 
the  parlor  last  night ; it  was  dark  in  the  room 
when  he  came  in  with  his  girl.  She  is  a young 
lady.  And  right  after  came  her  mother.  The 
girl  was  a-teasing  for  some  jewelry  she  had  seen 
in  a shop,  near  as  I could  judge.  There’s  a 
difference,  ain’t  there,  in  the  price  of  such 
things  ’cording  to  where  you  buy  ?” 

“ Oh  yes ; certainly.  At  a fashionable  shop 
they  will  let  you  pay  double  what  other  dealers 
would  ask  you.” 

“ For  the  same  thing  ?” 

“ The  very  same.” 

“ I couldn’t  think  it  was  so,  somehow, 
though  it  seemed  to  mean  that,  too.  The 
young  lady  had  a friend,  and  she  had  been  buy- 
ing a set  of  pearls,  and  she  wanted  a set  just 
like.  Well,  her  father  told  her  he  knew  a 
place  where  he  could  get  them  for  seventy-five 
dollars  less,  and  just  as  good.  They  cost  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five,  the  ones  she  wanted. 
Do  girls  give  sums  like  that  for  such  things, 
really?” 

I told  her  I was  afraid  that  even  in  these 
days,  when  so  many  people  were  out  of  eraploy- 
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ment,  and  suffering  actually  from  hunger  and 
nakedness,  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  girls 
whose  fathers  were  clerks  on  a small  salary  to 
ask  for  just  such  costly  gifts.  Indeed,  the 
price  she  had  spoken  of  was  paltry  in  compari- 
son with  the  sums  which  were  paid  for  mere 
ornaments  by  persons  who  had  no  right  to  wear 
such  things,  and  whose  honesty  in  wearing 
them  might  just  as  fairly  be  questioned  as  that 
of  a poor  seamstress  might  be  who  should  so 
adorn  herself  while  starving  on  the  pay  she  got 
for  her  slop-work. 

“I  thought  I’d  ask  somebody.  Somehow  I 
couldn’t  believe  it,”  said  Mrs.  Hand.  “What 
seemed  curious,  too,  the  young  lady’s  mother 
seemed  to  be  backing  of  her.  I tell  you  when 

I sat  there  and  heard  ’em  go  on  I felt  as  if  I 
must  speak  out — right  out.  But  thdh  pretty 
quick  they  lighted  them — the  gas — and  the 
young  lady  went  to  the  piano  and  began  to 
play,  and  her  mother  sat  down  by  her,  and  the 
gentleman  he  came  toward  the  window ; and 
when  I’ve  seen  my  man  looking  as  he  did — I 
haven’t  more’n  once  or  twice  in  forty  year, 
bless  the  Lord ! — IVe  felt  as  J£I  must  try  to 
get  the  load  off  his  back  any  how.  When  he 
6een  me  there  he  came  right  up  to  me  and  be- 
gan to  talk  pleasant ; but  after  a while  he  said, 

I I should  like  to  get  away  into  the  country  with 
my  family.  The  city  is  the  ruination  of  young 
folks.  There  don’t  seem  to  be  nothing  for  ’em 
to  do,  and  if  there  was  I don’t  know’s  they’d 
do  it.  But  they  won’t  hear  to  it.  And  I don’t 
know  but  the  time’s  past  when  any  good  would 
come  of  the  change.’  Those  were  his  very 
words.  I knew  he  was  thinking  about  that 
jewelry.  But  I think  she’ll  have  it.” 

“Yes,  and  out  of  the  up-town  shop,”  said  I. 
“Men  are  kind  sometimes  when  they  might 
better  run  the  risk  of  seeming  cruel.  It  would 
be  a great  deal  better  to  let  that  girl  cry  a week 
or  two,  if  she  would»only  cry  this  selfishness  out 
of  her,  and  be  able  to  see  in  the  end  that  her 
father  had  too  much  principle,  too  true  a sense 
of  a man’s  duty,  to  indulge  her  in  a thing  he 
could  not  afford.  Somebody,  you  know,  has 
got  to  be  cheated  in  the  end — it  may  not  be  the 
jeweler,  but  somebody — for  an  extravagance  like 
that.” 

The  old  lady  laid  her  hand  on  my  arm,  as  if 
in  the  very  joy  of  her  heart,  to  find  that  her  sus- 
picions of  justice  and  duty  in  this  cose  were  not 
country  notiqps  of  which  she  had  reason  only  to 
be  ashamed. 

“Twenty-eighth  Street!”  cried  the  conductor. 

“There!”  said  the  little  lady,  with  a start, 
and  she  began  to  draw  her  gloves  down  around 
the  wrists.  What  would  I not  have  given  to 
see  those  hands  which  had  pared  a thousand 
bushels  of  apples  that  season  that  she,  in  her 
sixty-eighth  year,  might  buy  back  her  waning 
sight,  and  behold  again,  clear-eyed,  the  world 
so  fair  to  her ! 

“You  are  going  alone,”  said  I.  “Would 
you  like  to  have  me  walk  down  the  street  with 
you  to  the  doctor’s  house  ?” 


4 4 If  you  would  ! This  is  the  first  time  I have 
come  alone.” 

“Thirtieth  Street!”  said  the  conductor,  in 
response  to  my  signal,  and  we  two,  made  friends 
I am  sure  for  life  during  that  half-hour’s  ride, 
walked  out.  Does  the  Lord,  who  beholds  all 
things,  wonder  that  we  go  lonely  and  forlorn 
when  the  riches  of  his  own  coining  lie  about  ns 
dishonored  by  our  neglect  ? so  ignorant  that  we 
know  not  when  He  has  answered  our  prayers! 

As  we  walked  along  this  true  heart  out  of 
Lewis  County  explained  more  fully  to  me  of  the 
things  which  had  for  her  so  deep  an  interest. 

“My  husband  would  ’a  come  with  me,”  she 
said,  “but  there’s  the  shop,  you  know,  and  the 
farm  to  be  carried  on ; and  Marianne  she  don’t 
live  at  home  with  us — it’s  only  across  the  road, 
though,  to  be  sure.  But  Mr.  Hand  has  to  look 
after  the  boy  and  the  girl.  She  is  one  we  had 
brought  to  our  very  door  by  a gentleman  who 
was  finding  homes  for  homeless  children  in  the 
West.  There  is  one  place  I want  to  go  to,  and 
that’s  the  Home  for  the  Friendless,  if  ever  I get 
my  sight  back  good.  Huldah  is  such  a good 
girl,  and  she  would  be  so  pleased.  It  would  be 
like  visiting  her  father  and  mother.” 

Either  because  of  the  agitation  occasioned  by 
our  approach  to  the  doctor’s  house,  or  because 
she  had  now  explained  her  position  to  New  York 
through  one  of  its  citizens,  and  therefore  felt  at 
her  ease,  Mrs.  Hand  said  no  more. 

We  went  into  the  doctor’s  office.  He  was  a 
man  of  great  skill,  and  he  gave  a good  report 
of  the  case.  I saw  the  patient  on  the  car  again 
after  treatment,  started  for  her  lodgings  down 
town.  Good  luck  attend  you ! I thought.  God 
bless  you ! I reflected  still  more  seriously  as  I 
went  on  to  the  Park ; for  she  had  helped  me 
through  one  of  the  dreariest  of  passages. 

I would  not  say  to  Lucy  Ward  outright  that 
at  the  rate  she  was  going  on  her  husband  would 
be  a bankrupt,  and  a dishonest  bankrupt,  before 
two  years  could  roll  around.  People  do  not 
like  to  hear  such  things — somehow  it  does  little 
good  to  say  them.  They  usually  credit  you 
with  all  sorts  of  impossible  motives  if  you  do 
say  them.  Proper  self-regard  will  restrain  such 
utterance. 

I would,  instead,  tell  Lucy  about  the  simple- 
hearted  Lewis  County  woman  whom  I met  in 
an  avenue  car.  She  would  laugh,  of  course, 
and  not  half  believe  that  all  the  talk  had  actu- 
ally passed  between  two  strangers  in  a ride  of 
half  an  hour;  but  perhaps  that  passage  about 
the  pearls  among  those  pitiful  people,  which  had 
so  impressed  a truthful,  honest  nature,  would 
produce  an  effect.  It  might  somehow  com- 
pel a question  as  to  what  aU  these  costly 
shows  were  worth.  Sometime  when  she  saw 
Ward,  as  I had  seen  him,  in  a state  of  excite- 
ment little  short  of  insanity,  he  had  been  buy- 
ing and  selling  at  such  a rate  all  day  in  that  den 
of  gamblers  they  dignify  by  the  name  of — well, 
no  matter — she  would  remember  that  people 
I far  beneath  her  were  tormenting  themselves  in 
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precisely  the  same  way  for  triumphs  which  she 
would  have  deemed  contemptible,  and  would 
arrive  at  a just  estimate  of  the  value  of  ail  this 
display,  which  costs  so  much,  and  which  means 
so  much — to  the  devil ; and  she  would  draw 
him  from  the  edge  of  the  pit,  instead  of  driving 
him  on  madly  into  it.  It  would  not  be  so  dif- 
ficult for  Lucy  to  draw  Ward  back.  HU  heart 
was  not  really  in  all  this  vanity.  She  could  do 
almost  any  thing  with  him. 

And  as  I thought  of  * this  more  and  more  I 
could  not  doubt  that  it  had  been  ordained  I 
should  go  to  the  Park  that  day,  and  on  the  way 
discover  that  which  should  enrich  three  lives. 

Well,  in  that,  belief  I told  Lucy  the  story. 
But  the  potion  uvas  too  mild.  It  was  no  antidote 
to  the  active  poison  which  was  in  her  veins, 

I shed  some  tears  when  I thought  of  my  fol- 
ly, hoping  so  much  of  “simples”  as  remedial 
agents  in  so  desperate  a case. 

Those  two  went  on,  just  as  you  see  hundreds 
of  young  men  and  young  women  going  on 
around  you,  till  they  came  to  the  end  foreseen 
— the  only  possible  end — dishonorable  bank- 
ruptcy. 

But  after  that,  perhaps  it  was  a year  after, 
Lucy  came  to  me  one  day,  and  said : 

“It  is  rather  late  to  own  it,  but  that  old  lady 
you  were  telling  about,  whoso  eyes  were  so 
* badly  cataracted,’  you  remember — *' 

“I  never  shall  forget  her,  you  may  depend,” 
said  I,  making  haste  to  speak,  for  I saw  that 
she  had  only  stopped  and  laughed  because  she 
was  doubting  how  to  go  on.  “I  feel  as  if  my 
own  eyesight  had  been  better  ever  since  I saw 
her.”  ' 

“ That  is  it ! So  do  I.  And  she  has  fairly 
haunted  me  besides.  Do  you  know  I have  felt 
two  or  three  times  that  I must  go  on  a pilgrim- 
age to  Lewis  County — just  to  see  her ! Oh — yes 
—and  I wanted  to  tell  you  that  George  says  he 
shall  be  able  to  pay  his  debts  if  he  lives  two 
years,  and  I don't  mean  to  cost  him  a cent  in  | 
that  time,  if  God  gives  me  health.  Do  you 
know  I perfectly  hate  that  girl  who  tormented 
her  father  so  about  those  pearls !” 

That  is  all. 
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By  T.  B.  THORPE. 

THIRTY-FIVE  years  ago  in  the  Southwest 
it  was  difficult  to  find  one's  self  in  a group 
of  six  or  eight  prominent  citizens  without  soon 
learning  that  one  or  more  of  them  had  been  an 
actor  in  a duel.  We  have  certainly  met  as 
many  as  five  persons  at  a small  wedding-party 
who  had  thus  distinguished  themselves,  and 
the  coincidence  was  not  thought  of  except  by 
myself.  There  were  many  reasons  for  this. 
The  country  at  that  time  was  newly  settled  and 
very  prosperous.  The  enterprising,  the  adven- 
turous, the  unscrupulous,  all  came  together  on 
the  same  level,  and  soon  acquired  comparative 
independence.  There  were  none  of  the  re- 
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straints  peculiar  to  long-settled  countries.  The 
very  necessities  of  these  frontiersmen  made 
them  physically  brave  and  reckless.  The  law 
laid  a light  hand  upon  crime ; the  lowest  order 
of  its  development,  such  as  robbery  and  theft, 
was  punished  by  Lynch-law,  or  the  criminal 
escaped.  The  disagreements  among  those  who 
held  positions  as  gentlemen,  if  leading  to  open 
rupture,  were  settled  in  a street  fight  or  accord- 
ing to  the  code  of  the  duelist.  This  “code” 
unquestionably  had  its  restraining  influences; 
and  the  fear  of  its  penalties  kept  within  the 
bounds  of  good  conduct  many  a man  who  would 
otherwise  have  been  an  extortioner  or  a profli- 
gate in  the  community. 

It  is  not  our  present  purpose  to  add  a page 
to  the  volumes  that  have  been  written  in  de- 
nunciation of  the  code,  for  even  where  duel- 
ing has  been  most  popular  there  has  never  been 
any  organized  voice  in  its  defense.  Our  object 
is  to  notice  some  of  its  characteristic  develop- 
ments, and  mark  the  varied  phases  the  custom 
assumes  in  different  localities  and  among  dif- 
ferent peoples. 

My  first  impressions,  from  casual  personal  as- 
sociation, regarding  gentlemen  who  had  “ killed 
their  man,”  were  that  the  responsibility  they 
had  taken  upon  themselves  sat  lightly  on  their 
consciences ; and  I began  to  read  the  remorse- 
ful scenes  depicted  of  the  horror-stricken  Mac- 
beth and  Gloster  as  the  mere  chimeras  of  the 
poet's  brain.  It  seemed  to  me  that  many  of 
the  most  pleasant  people  in  the  community 
were  those  who  had  shed  blood.  There  was  a 
growing  consciousness  on  my  part  of  an  irre- 
sponsibility in  the  matter  contrary  to  the  teach- 
ings of  revelation  or  the  assertions  of  poets  and 
historians ; and  with  this  blunting  of  the  keen 
susceptibilities  of  the  value  of  life  came  the  con- 
sequent indifference  to  its  sacrifice.  As  time 
wore  on,  however,  my  eyes  were  gradually 
opened,  and  at  last  I came  to  the  old  and  most 
correct  conclusion,  that  the  curse  of  Heaven  fol- 
lowed those  who  had  killed  their  brother  in  the 
field. 

One  of  my  earliest  and  kindest  friends  was 

Judge  D . He  was  naturally  of  a pleasant 

and  social  disposition,  and  exceedingly  sympa- 
thetic with  every  one  in  suffering.  He  was 
liberal  with  his  means  to  the  poor ; and  in  the 
epidemics  which  periodically  devastated  the 
country  of  its  unacclimatcd  population  he  was 
the  first  and  last  at  the  bedside  of  the  sufferer, 
acting  the  part  of  a Good  Samaritan.  At 
times,  however,  without  any  apparent  cause, 
he  would  fall  into  moody  fits,  answering  you 
abstractedly;  and  when  in  these  humors  he 
shunned  the  Accustomed  excitements  of  the 
community.  Several  years  before  I met  him 
the  Judge  had  commenced  the  practice  of  law, 
and  formed  the  centre  of  a group  of  village  at- 
torneys, all  of  whom  were  natives  of  the  South- 
ern States.  Practice  was  then  lucrative,  easy- 
going, and  about  as  much  conducted  on  social 
as  on  legal  principles.  In  the  midst  of  this 
pleasant  community  there  appeared  one  day  a 
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tall,  raw-boned  Yankee  — a man  with  every 
characteristic  of  the  New  Englander  rough- 
cast and  defined.  He  was  critically  educated 
in  his  profession,  sharp  by  naturo  in  its  prac- 
tice, and  determined  to  succeed.  With  this 
idea  he  obtained  an  office  within  an  hour  after 
his  arrival,  and  in  another  hour  he  had  his 
books  on  a deal  table  and  was  ready  for  busi- 
ness. The  whole  thing  was  looked  upon  as  a 
good  joke,  and  the  live  Yankee  was  quite  pop- 
ular, from  the  fact  that  he  afforded  ground- 
work for  so  many  witticisms  and  pleasant  jests. 
Of  all  these  things,  together  with  entire  social 
ostracism,  he  seemed  unconscious.  While  his 
successful  rivals  were  amusing  themselves  at 
the  country  tavern  with  hard  drinking  and  ten- 
pins, he  was  buried  up  in  his  legal  studies.  The 
example  which  he  set  was,  however,  not  with- 
out effect ; he  first  got  one  poor  client  and  then 
another,  and  attended  to  his  legal  duties  with 
such  perseverance  and  untiring  energy  that  lie 
began  to  be  troublesome,  by  giving  his  asso- 
ciates more  trouble  and  thus  forcing  them  to 
be  industrious ; even  the  judge  complained  of 
the  unnecessary  labor  his  researches  gave  the 
Court.  There  were  certain  grave  citizens  who 
had  business  matters  to  be  looked  after,  and 
who  were  willing  to  sacrifice  their  prejudices 
to  the  prospect  of  gain ; and  seeing  in  the  un- 
gainly Yankee  a safe  and  industrious  counselor 
they  gave  him  their  business,  in  spite  of  his  per- 
sonal unpopularity  both  with  the  people  and  the 
bar.  As  might  have  been  expected  it  was  soon 
discovered  that  if  any  real  serious  law  was 
wanted  the  Yankee  was  retained. 

The  revolution  thus  created  was  looked  upon 
with  disgust.  The  necessity  of  putting  him  down 
became  apparent.  The  result  was,  that  after 
trying  every  possible  petty  annoyance  in  vain, 
it  was  gravely  decided  in  a secret  meeting  of 
the  sufferers  that  if  the  Yankee  lawyer  was 
permitted  to  go  on  unchecked  he  would  soon 
be  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  every  important 
case  brought  in  the  judicial  district.  He  must 
therefore,  if  possible,  be  disposed  of,  and  pre- 
suming that  from  his  early  education  he  was 
opposed  to  dueling,  it  was  decided  to  involve 
him  in  some  personal  difficulty  which  would 
demand  a challenge,  and  presuming  he  would 
refuse  to  fight,  they  might  then  post  him  on 
the  epurt-house  door  for  cowardice,  and  thus 
destroy  his  character  and  professional  business. 
After  the  plot  was  matured  the  conspirators 
placed  their  names  in  a hat  and  drevf  them  out 
. with  the  understanding  that  they  should  in  ro- 
tation, if  necessary,  challenge  the  Yankee  in- 
truder, and  persist  in  this  until  their  diabolical 
plot  wus  carried  into  execution. 

It  was  the  misfortune  of  my  friend  the  Judge 
- fo  be  at  the  head  of  the  list ; young,  ardent,  and 
urged  on  by  a thoughtless  crowd  and  an  over- 
whelming public  opinion,  he  the  next  day  rude- 
ly insulted  before  the  court  his  selected  victim. 
•The  natural  manliness  of  the  Yankee  rebelled 
at  its  grossness,  and  he  resented  it  instantly  by 
knocking  his  antagonist  down.  The  plot  suc- 


ceeded better  than  was  anticipated,  a blow'  had 
been  given,  this  filled  the  Judge  with  demoniac 
fury,  the  challenge  was  sent,  the  Yankee  ac- 
cepted it,  and  the  party  met  on  the  field.  At 
the  first  fire  the  New  Englander  fell  shot  through 
the  heart ; his  body  was  unceremoniously  buried 
in  a fence-corner  near  where  he  was  sacrificed ; 
his  friends  at  home  probably  never  heard  of  his 
untimely  fate ; and  except  for  a passing  tradi- 
tion he  was  supposed  to  be  no  more. 

Such  was  the  adventure  of  the  Judge  when  a 
young  man ; and  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  so  ob- 
tuse was  his  feelings  at  the  time,  and  so  clearly 
was  he  inspired  with  the  idea  of  correctness  of 
conduct,  that  at  the  moment  he  had  no  idea  or 
even  suspicion  that  he  had  done  wrong.  But 
as  time  wore  on,  and  his  associates  and  sup- 
porters in  that  duel  died  or  moved  away,  the 
event  began  to  lacerate  his  conscience.  Under 
this  pernicious  influence  bis  health  gradually 
failed ; but  it  was  a long  time  before  he  lost  the 
power  of  keeping  up  the  exterior  of  a happy 
and  contented  man. 

One  of  his  peculiarities  was  to  take  an  intense 
dislike  to  any  one  who  had  seen  him  in  one  of 
his  moments  of  remorseful  suffering;  he  fair- 
ly hated  such  persons,  and  made  them  feel  that 
it  was  dangerous  to  be  near  him.  I was  at  the 
time  of  my  adventure  unacquainted  with  the 
cause  of  the  “ perilous  stuff”  that  poisoned  his 
heart.  I had  noticed  his  fits  of  abstraction,  but 
saw  in  them  nothing  inconsistent,  as  he  was  a 
man  of  delicate  health  and  of  a capricious  dis- 
position. 

When  Mr.  Clay  was  running  for  the  Prcsi- 
d'ency  the  Judge  and  myself  set  off  on  a strag- 
gling political  tour.  It  was  fine  weather,  the 
people  were  excited,  the  political  contest  was 
vigorously  but  generously  conducted,  and  al- 
though men  differed  in  politics,  it  did  not  affect 
their  friendly  personal  relations.  In  our  mean- 
derings  through  the  backwoods  we  were  one 
night  put  to  sleep  together  in  a small  room  of 
a log- cabin.  After  lying  side  by  side  some 
time  discussing  the  events  of  the  day  I fell  into 
a profound  sleep,  but  was  finally  awakened  by 
bearing  my  companion  breathing  heavily.  By 
the  aid  of  the  moonlight  struggling  through 
the  chinks  of  the  logs  I saw  his  face  was  pale 
and  distracted,  while  his  mouth  was  drawn 
aside  with  the  feeling  of  the  intensest  agony. 
A smothering  sensation  seemed  predominant,  as 
if  suffocation  was  threatened.  Alarmed  for  the 
result  I seized  him  by  the  shoulder  and  woke 
him  up.  “ Barnes  l ” exclaimed  the  J udge,  gaz- 
ing wildly  and  wickedly  in  my  face — “ Barnes, 
why  do  you  pursue  me  thus  ? Haven’t  you  had 
your  revenge  ? Haven’t  you  slept  quietly  these 
ten  years,  while  I have  been  lashed  with  a whip 
of  scorpions  all  the  while  ?” 

I again  shook  him  by  the  dhouldor  and  said, 
“ Judge,  w ake  up,  you  are  dreaming  I”  In 
another  instant  his  fine  eye  grew  intelligent 
with  recognition,  but  it  was  a dreadful  look  he 
gave  me  — a look  of  despairing  sorrow,  of 
wounded  pride,  anger,  and  maliciousness,  as 
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ho  comprehended  that  I knew  his  weakness, 
and  that  he  stood  unveiled,  a trembling,  strick- 
en victim  of  an  outraged  conscience. 

A fearful  sensation  gradually  stole  over  me. 
I felt  that  a great  gulf  had  been  created  be* 
tween  us.  I knew  the  Judge’s  proud  spirit; 
his  contempt  of  danger,  his  insanity,  indeed, 
when  his  self-esteem  was  injured ; and  I had 
most  unhappily  seen  his  soul  naked,  cringing, 
and  blasted ; I had  been  an  unwilling  witness 
to  the  interior  of  a whited  sepulchre. 

The  next  day  the  gentlemen  of  our  party 
hinted  darkly  that  the  Judge,  from  his  wan  face 
and  distracted  air,  must  have  had  one  of  his 
“fits.”  When  it  was  understood  that  I had 
occupied  the  same  room  I was  informed  of  the 
misfortune  that  I had  suffered,  and  I was  told 
that  I had  better  be  cautious  and  circumspect 
in  the  Judge’s  presence,  *for  if  he  perceived  by 
word  or  look  that  I had  discovered  his  secret  I 
had  a dangerous  enemy  for  life. 

I lived  in  this  way  a year;  sometimes  the 
Judge  would  be  very  sociable  with  me1^nd 
would  treat  me  with  all  the  unreserve  of  an  old 
friend ; at  other  times  he  would  be  cold  and 
forbidding,  or,  if  conversational,  I could  see  he 
was  cross- questioning  me  in  various  ways  to 
get  at  my  real  thoughts.  On  one  of  these  oc- 
casions he  took  down  Shakspeare  and  read 
some  passages  from  “ Macbeth,”  and  asked  me 
what  I thought  of  such  highly-wrought  pictures 
of  the  stings  of  conscience.  I evaded  making 
any  answer,  and  he  dropped  the  subject.  Soon 
after  this  he  was  buried  in  the  bosom  of  his 
family ; it  was  given  out  as  usual  in  such  coses 
that  he  had  had  a nervous  attack.  The  blinds 
were  all  down,  and  a dreadful  silence  appeared 
to  rest  on  the  dwelling.  A clergyman  in  the 
neighborhf&d  made  frequent  visits,  and  occu- 
pied much  time  in  offering  prayer  and  giving 
consolation.  While  recovering  from  this  unu- 
sually prolonged  attack  he  sent  for  me,  and 
pointed  me  to  a chair  by  his  bedside.  He 
thanked  me  for  the  manner  I had  treated  his 
conduct  on  the  night  we  occupied  the  little 
room  in  the  log-cabin.  He  frankly  confessed 
the  cause  of  his  emotions,  and  detailed  to  me 
the  incidents  I have  related  of  his  duel. 

He  told  me  he  went  upon  the  field  without 
the  slightest  idea  of  the  possibility  of  any  seri- 
ous consequences.  That  he  had  been  from  his 
youth  up  acquainted  with  persons  who  had 
“killed  their  man  in  a duel,”  and  he  had  not 
the  slightest  suspicion  from  their  conduct  that 
they  looked  back  with  any  regret;  indeed  he 
thought  a duelist’s  reputation  was  the  passport 
to  worldly  success.  That  with  these  vague  and 
undefined  notions  of  right  and  wrong  he  had 
killed  his  victim,  professedly  to  revenge  an  in- 
sult which  he  voluntarily  and  prcmeditatedly 
gave.  “ Oh,”  said  the  Judge,  finally,  dropping 
exhausted  upon  his  pillow — “ oh,  that  I could 
even  for  an  hour  bring  that  man  to  life,  that  I 
might  for  so  short  a while  take  this  weight  off 
my  soul ! Think,  Sir,  how  he  has  haunted  mo 
— sat  at  my  table,  been  my  companion  in  ray 


office,  leered  at  me  when  arguing  a case  at  the 
bar,  crowded  me  out  of  my  seat  on  the  bench, 
walked  with  me  when  in  the  streets  with  my 
children  and  wife.  Oh,  Heaven,  what  will  be 
the  end  !’* 

A day  or  two  afterward  the  Jndge  was  in 
the  streets;  he  affected  the  nonchalance  of  a 
man  at  peace  with  himself.  His  loud,  but  now 
to  me  affected,  laugh  told  the  superficial  ob- 
server that  he  was  a happy  man ; and  the  aspir- 
ing youth  who  witnessed  his  manner,  and  had  a 
a taste  for  the  admiration  of  being  concerned 
in  a duel,  quoted  the  Judge  as  an  example  of 
how  lightly  the  consequences  sit  upon  the  con- 
science ; and  so  to  the  end  he  mocked  the 
world,  making  fools  believe  there  was  no  pun- 
ishment for  slaying  a man  in  a duel. 

Having  given  an  illustration  of  the  misery 
that  follows  a fatal  duel,  the  suffering  that  pre- 
cedes a bloodless  one  becomes  interesting.  We 
have  the  secret  history  of  the  facts  of  the  pre- 
liminaries of  the  remarkable  duel  that  took  place 
between  Mr.  Randolph  and  Mr.  Clay.  Cer- 
tainly two  men  more  richly  endowed  by  nature 
never  lived,  and  their  concession  to  the  terrible 
exactions  of  the  dueling  code  show  how  almost 
impossible  it  is  to  rise  above  them.  Both  gen- 
tlemen possessed  in  the  highest  degree  moral 
courage ; their  whole  public  life  affirms  this. 
They  differed  in  political  sentiments,  and  in 
the  mental  struggle  for  supremacy  the  irritable 
and  eccentric  Virginian,  unaccustomed  to  de- 
feat, displayed  the  conscious  weakness  of  his 
cause  by  descending  to  personal  defamation, 
and  to  impugning  Mr.  Clay’s  honesty  of  purpose. 
In  the  bitter  partisanship  of  the  times  Mr. 
Clay’s  onemies  applauded  these  attacks,  and 
thus  encouraged  they  were  continued  by  Mr. 
Randolph,  until  Mr.  Clay  found  further  for- 
bearance impossible.  It  has  been,  I think, 
very  justly  held  by  high  authorities  that  the 
seconds  in  a duel  are  more  to  blame  than  the 
principals.  They  negotiate  the  preliminaries 
of  the  meeting,  they  coolly  load  the  pistols,  they 
labor  under  no  excitement,  are  not  suffering 
from  feelings  of  wounded  honor;  yet  it  is  they 
who  put  the  instruments  of  destruction  in  the 
hands  of  persons  who  are  laboring  under  the  in- 
tensest  mental  irritation  and  physical  excite- 
ment. Gentlemen  of  no  ordinary  social  and  , 
political  position  were  the  seconds  of  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph ; each  individual  had  character  enough 
to  have  Ijeen  a peace-maker  without  the  possi- 
bility of  having  his  motives  impugned.  The 
night  before  the  duel  Mr.  Randolph’s  mind  was 
evidently  filled  with  a sense  of  uneasiness,  not 
of  personal  danger,  but  with  a suspicion  that  he 
had  without  cause  provoked  the  quarrel.  Un- 
der this  excitement  he  sent  for  his  second — his 
adviser  and  early  and  dearest  friend.  He  an- 
swered the  summons,  and  found  Mr.  Randolph 
in  a “calm  and  confiding  mood,”  who  opened 
the  conversation  with  these  pathetic  words : 

“I  am  determined  to  receive  without  re- 
turning Mr.  Clay's  fire;  nothing  shall  induce 
me  to  harm  a hair  of  his  head.  I will  not 
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make  his  wife  a widow  or  his  children  orphans. 
Their  tears  would  be  shed  over  his  grave ; but 
when  the  sod  of  Virginia  rests  upon  my  bosom, 
there  is  not  in  the  wide  world  a person  to  pay 
this  tribute  to  mine.”  And  overcome  by  his  feel- 
ings he  bent  his  head  upon  his  hand  and  gave 
vent  to  tears. 

Here  was  true  manliness  breaking  through 
the  trammels  of  the  duelist’s  code ; it  was  god- 
like nature  speaking  out  and  rebelling  under  a 
barbarous  superstition.  But  while  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph was  thus  melted,  thus  humanized,  his 
second,  his  adviser,  this  “friend  of  his  youth,” 
did  not  dream  of  conciliation;  he  never  sug- 
gested that  possibly  Mr.  Randolph  had  been 
wrong  in  offering  “his  enormous  and  unpro- 
voked insults”  upon  Mr.  Clay,  and  that  now, 
when  passion  had  subsided  and  calm  reason 
had  assumed  its  sway,  there  was  a greater  and 
more  noble  satisfaction  to  be  given  than  could 
be  tendered  on  the  field.  That  Mr.  Randolph 
could,  without  compromising  himself  as  a man, 
frankly  acknowledge  the  injustice  he  had  ren- 
dered the  “Great  Statesman  of  the  West,”  and 
thus  not  only  do  an  act  on  which  Heaven  would 
smile,  but  also  set  an  example  that  would  be 
healthful  against  the  practice  of  dueling  for  all 
coming  time.41 

Fortunately  Mr.  Clay’s  bullet  missed  its  mark, 
and  Mr.  Randolph  fired  in  the  air.  Instantly 
Mr.  Clay  stepped  forward,  and  with  great  emo- 
tion said,  “ I trust  in  God,  my  dear  Sir,  you  are 
untouched ; after  what  has  occurred  I would 
not  harm  you  for  a thousand  worlds.” 

Of  what  practical  effect  was  this  duel  ? It 
decided  no  question  of  fact  touching  the  honor 
of  either  party;  it  changed  no  one’s  opinion 
respecting  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph’s charges  against  Mr.  Clay ; on  the  con- 
trary, the  question  at  issue  remained  just  where 
it  was  before  the  duel  took  place,  and  so  must 
remain  to  the  end  of  time. 

Familiarity  with  danger  breeds  contempt  of 
it;  and  it  is  this  rule  that  finally  makes  the 
bravado.  The  history  of  our  frontiers  affords 
many  instances  of  men  who  were  for  long  years 
desperadoes,  and  who  defied  all  the  laws,  hu- 
man and  divine,  with  seeming  impunity ; and 
yet  there  are  examples  where  individuals  raised 
in  the  lap  of  luxury  and  refinement,  and  of 
polished  education,  inexperienced  in  the  use  of 
deadly  weapons,  have  been  suddenly  brought  in 
contact  with  these  outlaws,  and  conquered  them 
on  their  own  fields  and  in  their  own  bloody  and 
inhuman  way.  A remarkable  instance  of  this 
is  remembered  where  a descendant  of  General 


* Unfortunately  the  second  did  nothing  of  this : he 
seemed  to  have  not  the  slightest  idea  that  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, though  entirely  in  the  wrong,  could  give  any 
other  satisfaction  to  the  man  he  had  injured  except  at 
the  pistol's  mouth.  Who  can  believe,  after  reading 
Mr.  Randolph's  pathetic  words,  that  he  would  not 
have  met  Mr.  Clay  at  that  very  time,  if  his  second  had 
suggested  it,  and  made  such  concessions  as  would 
have  done  justice  to  both,  and  relieve  the  world  of  the 
example  of  two  such  great  men  meeting  in  mortal 
combat  ? 


Philip  Schuyler,  who  some  thirty  years  ago, 
while  traveling  in  the  Southwest,  was  set  upon 
by  one  of  these  inhuman  fiends.  The  man’s 
name  was  Gamble;  he  had  committed  innu- 
merable murders,  and  defied  arrest  or  punish- 
ment. He  had  been  repeafedly  warned  by  the 
constituted  authorities  of  his  State,  declared  au 
outlaw,  and  a large  reward  was  then  offered  for 
his  arrest.  Schuyler  was  a stranger,  and  at  the 
time  was  waiting  at  the  village  tavern  for  the 
mail-stage.  To  loiter  away  the  time,  he  was 
with  a number  of  the  villagers  sitting  at  a table 
amusing  himself  with  conversation  and  indulg- 
ing at  the  same  time  in  fits  of  laughter.  Sud- 
denly the  party  was  interrupted  by  a yell  almost 
as  loud  as  a steam-whistle,  which  noise  was  fol- 
lowed by  a volley  of  braggadocio  epithets  and 
the  general  inquiry,  “What  the  people  round 
the  table  were  making  all  that  noise  about  ?” 

The  parties  in  the  locality  turned  pale  as  they 
recognized  the  redoubtable  Gamble,  for  they 
saw  there  was  mischief  in  his  frenzied  eye. 

Tim  outlaw,  having  delivered  himself  of  the 
opinion  that  every  man  present  was  a sneak 
and  a coward,  ended  with  deliberately  discharg- 
ing a mouthful  of  tobacco-spittle  upon  the  pol- 
ished boot  of  Schuyler,  who  was  the  only  person 
in  the  room  who  could,  by  external  appearance, 
be  pronounced  a gentleman.  The  rude  men 
who  witnessed  this  congratulated  themselves 
that  the  blow'  had  fallen  upon  a helpless  travel- 
er, and  that  in  the  skirmishing  and  catastrophe 
that  must  follow  they  could  make  their  escape. 

To  Schuyler  this  insult  was  electrical,  and, 
rising  with  indignation,  he  demanded  of  Gam- 
ble (of  whose  history  at  the  time  he  knew  no- 
thing), 

“ Did  you  intentionally  spit  upoiyny  boot  ?” 

Gamble  was  speechless  with  ragftmd  aston- 
ishment, and  as  soon  as  he  could  recover  the 
use  of  his  tongue  he  thundered  out, 

“Yes!  and  I’ll  do  the  same  for  your  face 
next  time;”  but  before  he  could  carry  his  dis- 
gusting threat  into  execution  Schuyler  struck 
the  outlaw  such  a blow  in  the  chest  that  the 
ruffian  went  reeling  against  the  side  of  the  wall. 

In  another  instant  the  parties  closed  with  each 
other,  and  a rough-and-tumble  fight  ensued,  in 
which  each  party  attempted  in  vain  to  use  their 
knives.  The  spectators  formed  a ring,  and 
looked  as  coolly  on  as  if  it  had  been  a dog-fight. 

If  Gamble  was  killed,  they  got  clear  of  the  ter- 
ror of  the  vicinity ; if  the  stranger,  what  differ- 
ence did  it  make  to  them  ? The  fight  contin- 
ued, without  seeming  damage,  until  both  parties 
separated  for  a moment  from  exhaustion ; but 
as  they  were  about  to  renew  the  contest  the 
landlord  interfered,  and  suggested  that  both 
men  be  shut  up  in  a dark  room,  each  armed 
with  a revolver  and  bowie-knife,  and  be  thus 
left  in  a quiet  way  to  fight  it  out  “like  gentle- 
men.” 

The  proposition  was  received  with  cheers, 
and  Gamble  especially  indorsed  the  proposi- 
tion. Schuyler  was  silent,  but  showed  himself 
to  be  as  resolute  and  fearless  as  a tiger.  When 
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the  duelists  were  placed  on  the  opposite  sides 
of  the  room  by  the  landlord,  and  as  he  was 
about  to  disappear,  the  bravo  said : 

“ Major,  have  a julep  ready  for  me  in  fifteen 
minutes.”  Schuyler  said : 

“ If  I fall,  you  will  find  on  my  person  a silver 
watch  and  thirty  dollars  in  New  York  money ; 
bury  me  decently,  and  keep  what  remains  above 
necessary  expenses  for  your  trouble.” 

The  landlord  then  retired  and  locked  the 
door,  the  bar-room  spectators  hanging  round 
the  outside,  speculating  on  the  result,  or  bet- 
ting drinks  and  small  sums  of  money  to  back  up 
their  opinions.  Not  a person  in  that  crowd 
believed  that  Schuyler  stood  the  slightest  possi- 
ble chance  of  escaping  with  his  life.  These 
frontiersmen  could  not  believe  that  a delicate- 
ly-built, gentlemanly  man,  with  effeminate  face 
and  fair  hands,  could  be  equal  to  such  an  en- 
counter. 

Many  seconds  elapsed  before  any  noise  was 
heard ; then  followed  quick  reports  of  the  pis- 
tols. It  was  evident  that  a deadly  struggle 
was  going  on,  and  one  of  the  party  seemed  to 
have  fallen  on  the  floor.  Again  a scuffle  en- 
sued, and  another  body  fell. 

The  persons  in  the  bar-room  now  joined  those 
up  stairs,  and,  headed  by  the  landlord,  the 
44  den”  was  opened.  A terrible  sight  of  blood 
met  the  eyes  of  these  men.  Gamble  was  al- 
ready dead,  and  Schuyler  lay  on  the  floor  in- 
sensible from  loss  of  blood. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  care  that  was  be- 
stowed upon  Schuyler  by  his  now  enthusiastic 
frontier  admirers.  They  sat  by  his  bedside 
and  watched  him  os  their  child.  In  a few 
weeks  he  was  perfectly  restored  to  health,  and 
the  people  the  country  sound  came  to  thank 
him  for  his  prowess.  It  is  further  stated  that, 
by  the  advice  of  his  friend  the  landlord,  who 
refused  all  remuneration  for  his  hospitality, 
Schuyler  went  to  the  capital  of  the  State  and 
obtained  not  only  the  reward  set  upon  the  out- 
law’s life,  but  also  was  the  recipient  of  a com- 
plimentary dinner  from  the  Governor  and  other 
high  officials.  He  even  had  lucrative  and  hon- 
orable inducements  held  out  to  settle  perma- 
nently in  the  community.  But  his  experiences 
in  the  backwoods  were  not  agreeable,  and  he 
returned  to  his  native  New  York,  considering 
its  dangers  and  temptations  preferable  to  a life 
in  the  pine  forests  of  the  South. 

In  this  terrible  contest  Schuyler  fell  on  the 
first  fire  of  Gamble’s  pistol.  The  outlaw  re- 
peated his  shots  until  he  believed  Schuyler  was 
dead.  Stooping  over  his  victim  to  ascertain 
the  truth  of  his  supposition  he  was  thrown  off 
his  guard,  when  Schuyler  concentrated  all  his 
energies  and  dealt  a mortal  blow. 

This  same  thing  occurred  in  a celebrated 
duel  which  many  years  previously  took  place  on 
a Mississippi  River  sand-bar  then  just  above 
the  city  of  Natchez.  Mr.  Bowie,  who  gave  his 
name  to  the  dreaded  frontier  knife,  was  one  of 
the  principals.  On  the  ground  a misunder- 
standing occurred,  and  a general  fight  ensued. 


Mr.  Bowie  was  shot  down,  aud  was  left  for  the 
moment  unnoticed,  and  was  supposed  to  be 
dead.  Conceiving  it  probable  that  his  antag- 
onist would  come  along  to  dispatch  him,  he 
closed  his  eyes  and  remained  perfectly  motion- 
less. As  he  anticipated,  he  received  the  visit. 
His  enemy  stooped  over  his  prostrate  body,  and, 
to  satisfy  himself  that  Bowie  was  positively  dead, 
reached  down  his  hand  to  touch  Bowie’s  fore- 
head. In  an  instant  Bowie’s  gigantic  arms  en- 
veloped his  antagonist’s  neck,  and  as  quick  as 
thought  the  wretched  man  fell  dead  across  the 
prostrate  form  of  the  invincible  frontiersman. 

As  sanguinary  as  have  been  our  frontier  duels 
the  majority  of  people  will  be  somewhat  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  nothing  has  ever  occurred 
in  the  wilds  of  America  as  thoroughly  lawless 
as  are  found  recorded  of  European  society  three 
centuries  ago.  Turning  to  the  old  times’  chron- 
icles we  read  thus : 

“A  certain  Italian  gentleman  of  a mighty,  able, 
strong,  and  vigorous  body,  by  nature  fierce,  cruel,  war- 
like, and  audacious,  and  in  the  gladiatory  art  so  super- 
latively expert  and  dextrous  that  all  the  most  skillful 
masters  of  fencing  of  all  Italy  (which  in  matter  of  choice 
professors  in  that  faculty  needed  never  yet  to  yield  to 
any  nation  in  the  world),  bethinking  himself  how,  aft- 
er a great  conquest  of  reputation,  he  might  by  such 
means  be  suddenly  enriched,  he  projected  a course  of 
exchanging  the  blunt  to  sharp,  and  the  foils  into 
tucks,  nud  in  this  resolution,  providing  a purse  full  of 
gold,  he  traveled  along  the  most  especial  and  consider- 
able parts  of  Spain,  France,  the  Low  Countries,  Ger- 
many, Poland,  Hungary,  Greece,  Italy,  and  other  places 
wherever  was  the  greatest  probability  of  encountering 
with  the  eagerest  and  most  atrocious  duelists.  And 
immediately  after  his  arrival  at  any  city  or  town  that 
gave  apparent  likelihood  of  some  one  or  other  cham- 
pion that  would  enter  the  lists  and  cope  with  him,  h$ 
boldly  challenged  them  with  sound  of  trumpet  in  the 
chief  market-place.  At  last,  returning  homeward  to 
his  own  country  loaded  with  honor  and  wealth,  or 
rather  with  the  spoil  of  the  gold  and  reputation  of 
those  foreigners  with  whom  he  contended,  he  repaired 
to  the  city  of  Mantua,  where  the  Duke,  according  to 
courtesy  usually  bestowed  on  him  by  other  princes, 
gave  him  a protection  and  safeguard  of  his  person. 

“ Having  accomplished  all  this,  he  published  sever- 
al papers  disclosing  his  designs ; he  battered  on  all 
the  chief  gates  and  pillars  of  the  town,  and  gave  all 
men  to  understand  that  his  purpose  was  to  challenge 
in  single  combat  with  the  rapier  any  whomsoever  of 
that  city  or  country  that  durst  be  so  bold  as  to  fight 
with  him.  His  challenge  was  not  long  unanswered, 
for  It  so  happened  that  at  that  very  time  there  were 
three  noted  duelists  of  such  highly  cried-up  valor  that 
all  the  bravoes  of  Mantua  were  content  to  give  w*ay  to 
their  domineering,  and  because  of  their  former  victo- 
ries in  the  field  all  three  in  becoming  state  lived  to- 
gether at  the  court  of  the  Duke.  The  pounding  on 
the  gates,  the  publications,  that  blowing  of  trumpets, 
and  bragging  generally  of  the  new-comer  roused  the 
professional  ire  of  these  three  heroes,  and  they  as  in 
duty  bound  agreed  severally  to  fight  this  new  champi- 
on, thereby  obtain  his  money,  increase  their  own  glo- 
ry, and  put  the  intruder  out  of  the  way.  The  idlers 
and  courtiers  of  the  city  took  great  interest  in  the  af- 
fair, and  lined  the  barriers  with  their  persons.  The 
contest  began  by  the  sound  of  trumpets,  and  in  three 
successive  fights,  coming  off  in  the  space  of  fourteen 
days,  these  champions  of  the  honor  of  Mantua  bit  the 
dust.’’^ 

In  the  mean  time  the  conquering  hero  is  rep- 
resented as  marching  about  the  streets  of  Man- 
tua for  weeks  together  without  any  opposition 
or  contestment,  like  another  Romulus  or  Mar- 
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cellus,  in  triumph.  “ It  is  difficult  to  imagine,” 
says  the  chronicle,  “ the  lamentable  spectacles 
the  city  presented,  the  courtiers  and  people 
casting  down  their  faces  for  shame,  not  know- 
ing what  course  to  take  for  the  reparation  of 
their  honor.” 

At  this  critical  moment  in  the  history  of  Man- 
tua the  “Admirable  Crichton”  arrived,  and  he  is 
represented  as  being  neither  able  to  eat  nor  drink 
till  he  first  sent  a challenge  to  the  conqueror, 
appealing  to  him  to  repair,  with  his  best  sword 
in  his  hand,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
the  next  day,  in  presence  of  the  whole  court, 
and  in  the  same  place  where  he  had  killed  “ the 
other  three,”  to  show*  that  in  the  court  of  Man- 
tua there  were  as  valiant  men  as  he. 

The  challenge  was  accepted,  and  there  gath- 
ered together  the  Duke,  the  Duchess,  with  aU 
the  noblemen,  ladies,  magnificoes,  and  all  the 
choicest  of  both  men,  women,  and  maids  of  the 
city.  The  combatants,  dressed  in  shirts  and 
drawers,  and  without  any  other  apparel,  took 
their  places,  their  rapiers  of  exact  equal  length 
being  handed  to  them  by  the  Duke.  At  the 
proper  signal,  a shot  from  a great  piece  of  ord- 
nance, the  two  combatants  made  their  approach 
to  one  another.  For  a while  Crichton  acted  en- 
tirely on  the  defensive,  the  ladies  soon  becom- 
ing charmed  with  the  sweetness  of  his  counte- 
nance, and  correspondingly  disgusted  with  the 
sternness  of  the  other's  aspect. 

The  old  chronicles  give  the  exact  details  of 
the  fight,  and  dwrell  at  length  upon  the  dex- 
terity and  quickness  of  Crichton,  who  evidently 
depended  on  science  to  overcome  brutal  force. 
Each  successive  advantage  is  hailed  with  joy  by 
the  ladies,  whose  bright  eyes  flash  encourage- 
ment upon  the  champion  of  Mantua;  and  os 
Crichton  gains  one  advantage  after  another  over 
his  rude  and  vaunting  foe — as  he  forces  his 
rapier  with  mathematical  precision  into  the 
breast,  arms,  and  belly  of  his  antagonist,  and 
seems  disposed  to  slow  ly  and  by  piecemeal  ren- 
der him  helpless  to  the  finishing  stroke — the 
sweet  Duchess,  the  fair  women,  and  innocent 
maids  of  Mantua  wravc  their  jeweled  hands  and 
flash  encouragement  from  their  sweet  eyes  ; the 
conquered  at  last  giving  up  the  ghost,  ghastly 
and  gory,  comforting  himself  that  he  could  not 
have  died  by  the  hands  of  a braver  man. 

A distinguished  officer  in  the  American  navy, 
who  was  in  command  off  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
Grande  at  the  time  General  Taylor  occupied 
Matamoros,  gave  me  an  illustrative  anecdote  of 
the  duel  as  it  w’as  understood  by  the  officers  of 
the  British  navy  at  the  close  of  our  w ar  of  1812. 
Soon  after  peace  had  been  declared  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  and  while 
both  sides  w ere  chafing  under  the  idea  that  the 
W'ar  had  been  fruitless  of  any  good  results,  my 
informant  found  himself  on  board  of  a small 
United  States  brig  in  the  harbor  of  Calais, 
which  was  at  the  time  crowded  with  ships  of 
the  largest  size  belonging  to  England,  France, 
and  Spain,  which  vessels  made  the  petty  affair 
under  the  Stars  and  Stripes  look  more  than  nat- 


urally insignificant  by  comparison.  The  oppor- 
tunity of  making  disparaging  allusions  against 
the  United  States  Navy  was  freely  indulged  in, 
and  the  few  American  officers  who  ventured 
ashore  had  to  stand  a great  deal  of  implied  in- 
sult. One  evening  Lieutenant  Guest,  a Ten- 
nesseean by  birth,  went  ashore,  and  entering  the 
most  fashionable  coffee-house,  found  it  crowds 
ed  with  gayly-dressed  navy  and  army  officers 
of  every  first-class  nation,  and  Guest  felt  that 
his  plain  blue  undress  looked  very  poor  beside 
his  richly  gold-laced  and  gayly-plumed  rivals; 
in  fact  he  felt  that  he  w*as  personally  as  insig- 
nificant in  appearance  as  his  vessel  was  in  the 
naval  display  in  the  harbor. 

After  looking  carefully  around  and  finding 
no  table  entirely  vacant,  he  discovered  an  emp- 
ty chair  which  brought  him  opposite  a British 
officer.  There  was  a general  buz  in  the  room 
as  Guest  took  his  seat;  a sort  of  feeling  evi- 
dently prevailed  that  something  exciting  might 
happen  from  the  unexpected  meeting.  Guest 
felt  that  every  eye  was  upon  him,  but  he  affect- 
ed the  utmost  indifference,  and  coolly  lighted  a 
cigar,  and  ordering  a cup  of  coffee,  seemed  to 
be  engaged  with  curling  the  fragrant  tobacco 
smoke  about  his  disdainfully  curled-up  nose. 
The  Englishman  was  made  to  feel  from  the 
outside  pressure  that  he  was  bound  to  dis- 
tinguish himself,  and  this  idea  on  his  pan  was 
more  and  more  intensified  as  the  officers  of  tlic 
different  nationalities  present  turned  their  ex- 
pectant eyes  upon  him.  Guest  sipped  his  coffee 
in  silence,  but  he  wras  finally  interrupted  wuth 
the  question : 

“I  presume  you  are  an  officer  on  board  of 
the  American  brig  in  the  harbor  ?” 

“ I am,”  returned  Guest,  in  a bland  manner. 

“I  am  glad  I have  had  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing you,”  continued  the  Englishman,  “for  I 
have  for  a long  time  been  anxious  to  ask  some 
intelligent  American  officer  what  he  thought 
would  probably  be  the  result  to  his  country 
should  it  again  go  to  war  with  England.” 

“I  have  not  the  slightest  idea,”  returned 
Guest,  very  deliberately  lighting  another  cigar; 
“I  am  only  a naval  officer,  and  not  n statesman.” 

“But,”  continued  the  questioner,  pushing 
his  point  with  a pertinacity  that  occasioned  a 
sensation  among  the  lookers-on — “ but you  have 
some  opinion  on  the  subject?” 

The  spectators  now  began  to  gather  round 
the  table  and  suspend  conversation. 

“I  have  an  opinion,”  said  Guest,  finally; 
“a  very  decided  opinion,  indeed;  but  I am 
not  obliged  to  give  it.” 

Here  the  spectators  looked  at  the  English- 
man with  a sort  of  commiserating  look  which 
nettled  him,  and  he  returned  to  the  charge 
by  saying,  rather  tartly,  “he  should  like  to 
hear  what  his  opinion  W'as.” 

“If  you  insist  upon  it,”  said  Guest,  “I  will 
oblige  you,  though  I do  not  think  this  is  a time 
or  place  for  political  discussion.” 

“ Let’s  have  the  opinion,  nevertheless,”  urged 
the  Englishman,  affecting  a yawn. 
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44  Well,”  said  Guest,  44  if  your  country  and 
mine  ever  get  into  another  war  it  has  been  de- 
cided by  my  Government  at  Washington  to  send 
a sloop-load  of  powder  over  to  your  country, 
dig  a hole  in  the  middle  of  it,  and  then  set  the 
powder  on  fire ; and  my  opinion  is  that  the  ex- 
plosion will  blow  your  boasted  British  isle  out 
of  the  water.  And  now,”  continued  Guest,, 
rising,  “since  you  have  gotten  hold  of  a state 
secret  perhaps  you  want  the  authority ; so  here’s 
my  card,”  and  Guest  placed  it  upon  the  table. 

“And  there’s  mine,"  said  the  Englishman, 
suddenly  becoming  very  serious  and  very  red 
in  the  face. 

There  was  a suppressed  murmur  through  the 
entire  room,  and  here  and  there  could  be  heard 
sounds  indicative  of  sarcastic  laughter,  amidst 
which  Guest  left  the  saloon,  the  spectators  fall- 
ing back  so  as  not  to  oppose  his  progress. 

On  reaching  his  vessel  Guest  found  Lieuten- 
ant Hove,  the  officer  in  charge,  and  remarking 
that  he  was  very  much  fatigued,  he  said  he 
would  turn  in  at  once,  and  added,  as  if  paren- 
thetically, 44  If  you  get  a letter  addressed  to  me 
in  the  course  of  the  morning  open  it  and  make 
all  the  necessary  arrangements  without  consult-  | 
ing  me.  Good-night.”  j 

It  was  noon  ere  Guest  made  his  appearance  | 
on  deck,  and  he  then  learned  with  surprise  that 
no  letter  had  been  received,  and  he  found  it 
very  difficult  to  explain  the  reason.  It  was  cer- 
tainly impossible  that  his  jest  could  be  construed 
into  any  thing  less  than  an  intended  insult.  The 
day  wore  on  without  incident  until  toward  sun- 
down, when  a boat  was  seen  putting  off  from  the 
English  admiral’s  ting-ship.  It  was  gay  with 
streamers,  and  had  a number  of  officers  on 
board  who  seemed  to  be  in  unusually  good  spir- 
its. The  boat  in  its  circuit  made  a sort  of 
visit  to  almost  every  ship  in  thapharbor,  and, 
after  attracting  unusual  attention,  pulled  straight 
to  the  American  brig,  when  a note  was  sent 
up  addressed  to  Lieutenant  Guest,  U.S.N., 
and,  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  moved 
away. 

It  was  with  unusual  interest  that  the  officer 
addressed  opened  the  note,  but  its  contents  filled 
him  with  surprise  and  astonishment.  It  was 
written  on  official  note-paper,  and  from  the 
fiag-ship  of  the  British  fleet ; the  object  was  to 
request  Lieutenant  Guest,  and  such  of  his 
friends  as  he  might  select,  to  honor  with  their 
presence  a social  dinner  party  to  be  given  the 
next  day  on  board  of  His  Majesty’s  ship  the 
Thunderer. 

As  this  was  the  first  act  of  courtesy  that  had 
taken  place  between  the  representatives  of  the 
two  great  rival  nations,  and  as  it  was  so  cordially 
and  so  informally  worded,  the  whole  thing  was 
shrouded  in  mystery.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
say  that  Lieutenant  Guest  and  his  friends  at  the 
proper  time  repaired  on  board  of  the  Thunderer, 
and,  after  spending  an  hour  or  two  on  deck  in 
pleasant  chit-chat,  they  were  invited  to  a splen- 
did repast,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  compli- 
mentary toasts  were  given  to  the  American 


navy,  and  the  hope  expressed  that  nations  of 
the  same  parentage,  speaking  the  same  lan- 
guage, might  never  be  at  war  with  each  other 
again. 

Though  the  .American  officers  were  thus 
treated,  and  though  all  formality  was  dispensed 
with,  still  they  felt  that  this  hospitality  had 
something  to  do  with  Lieutenant  Guest’s  affair 
at  the  coffee-house ; for  in  the  moments  of  the 
greatest  hilarity  there  was  an  evident  restraint 
that  was  not  common  at  a convivial  party  of  pro- 
fessional sailors.  The  dinner  ended  the  guests 
proceeded  to  the  deck  of  the  ship,  and  were  there 
greeted,  as  if  by  accident,  with  the  usual  cere- 
mony that  pertains  to  the  reading  of  an  official 
document  addressed  to  the  fleet.  Courtesy  re- 
quired that  Lieutenant  Guest  and  his  friends 
should  listen  with  respect,  and  their  surprise 
may  be  imagined  wdien  they  heard  the  finding 

of  a court-martial  upon  the  case  of , 

officer  in  His  Majesty’s  service,  who,  for  wan- 
tonly provoking  an  insult  in  a public  house,  and 
before  and  in  the  presence  of  innumerable  wit- 
nesses, and  then  for  refusing  to  properly  resent 
the  same,  is  hereby  cashiered  from  His  Majesty’s 
sen-ice.  The  instant  the  reading  was  ended 
the  usual  bustle  on  board  of  a man-of-war 
commenced,  and  the  British  officers,  more  kind- 
ly ceremonious  than  ever,  bade  adieu  to  the 
American  officers ; and  so  ended  this  romantic 
adventure,  founded  upon  the  then  accepted  laws 
of  dueling. 

It  is  a melancholy  fact,  probably,  that  the 
brilliant  legal  genius  of  S.  S.  Prentiss  will  be 
forgotten  when  reminiscences  of  him  will  be  re- 
membered. Prentiss  was  a New  Englander, 
and  probably  had  by  education  as  great  r hor- 
ror of  dueling  as  any  man  living ; but  when  he 
went  South  he  found  that  public  opinion  favor- 
ed the  code,  and  as  he  intended  to  succeed,  he 
was  not  going  to  embarrass  himself  with  any 
popular  odium.  He  found  it  easier  to  fight  a 
duel  than  to  be  annoyed  by  a questionable  pub- 
lic opinion.  As  hundreds  of  others  have  done, 
he  discovered  moral  to  be  a more  difficult  kind 
of  courage  than  mere  physical  bravery.  In  the 
splendor  of  his  early  career  he  was  surrounded 
by  the  associations  subsequently  designated  as 
44  the  flush  times”  of  Mississippi.  Vicksburg,  his 
chosen  residence,  was  then  in  the  height  of  its 
unparalleled  prosperity.  No  city  in  the  South 
ever  rose  to  wealth  and  importance  and  refine- 
ment as  rapidly ; and  the  consequence  was  it 
gave  an  eccentric,  reckless,  and  novel  character 
to  its  population.  The  prominent  citizens  were 
about  equally  divided  between  the  best  repre- 
sentative men  of  the  North  and  the  South,  the 
former  giving  solidity  and  order  to  all  business 
enterprises ; the  latter  inspiring  society  with  a 
kind  of 44  reckless  chivalry”  and  devil-may-care 
spirit  that  was  as  positive  as  it  was  novel.  The 
failure  to  have  a note  discounted  at  a bank  was 
often  treated  as  a personal  insult.  We  knew 
of  one  gentleman  who  attacked  another  in  the 
street  for  refusing  his  promise  to  pay  without 
an  indorsement 
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In  the  midst  of  the  excitement  of  prosperity 
the  citizens  would  hold  public  meetings  and 
vote  equal  sums  for  the  building  of  a church 
and  a theatre.  At  one  of  these  popular  assem- 
blies some  one  suggested  that  a ferry-boat  was 
needed,  and  thereupon  an  appropriation  was 
provided,  and  in  due  time  the  boat  was  com- 
pleted. It  was  a gay  time  when  the  little  craft 
came  down  the  river  from  its  birth-place  at 
Pittsburg,  covered  with  flags,  and  announcing 
its  arrival  by  peals  of  petty  artillery  that  echoed 
far  and  wide  against  the  high  bluffs,  and  then 
died  away  over  the  lowlands  in  the  west.  The 
excitement  of  welcome  over,  it  was  discovered 
for  the  first  time  that  there  was  no  town  on  the 
Arkansas  shore  opposite  to  run  the  boat  to,  and 
its  usefulness  promised  to  be  a failure.  The 
proprietor,  however,  was  not  easily  put  down. 
The  Arkansas  shore  opposite  was  then  the  great 
dueling-place  for  Mississippians  and  high-spirit- 
ed people  of  the  adjoining  States  ; and  as  soon 
as  it  was  known  that  they  could  be  so  pleasant- 
ly conveyed  to  the  ground  the  spot  became  more 
cherished  than  ever.  A bull  or  bear  fight  had 
none  of  the  charms  that  seemed  to  cluster  about 
these  human  combats ; and  if  the  parties  en- 
gaged happened  to  be  popular  editors,  or  gen- 
tlemen of  large  political  reputation,  enthusiasm 
knew  no  bounds.  Prentiss,  in  his  wildly  hu- 
morous way,  used  to  declare  that  the  ferry-boat- 
man  provoked  duels  to  enrich  his  exchequer,  and 
that  he  had  large  placards  printed  in  blank,  to 
be  filled  up  and  posted  about  the  streets  when 
necessary ; but  this  was  unquestionably1  an  ex- 
aggeration. A pending  duel  was  often  an- 
nounced, and  this  was  advertisement  enough  ; 
nor  was  it  necessary  to  take  any  especial  pains 
to  find  combatants.  If  the  general  market  was 
dull,  the  rival  editors  of  the  city  were  pitted 
against  each  other,  their  daily  editorials  always 
being  personal  enough  to  afford  the  basis  of  a 
pretty  quarrel. 

The  present  generation  of  active  men  can 
not  remember  what  a painful,  and  almost  awful 
interest  these  combats  excited  away  from  their 
active  centre  ; nor  will  the  injury  they  did,  and 
the  misrepresentation  they  caused  to  be  made 
of  Southern  society,  ever  be  fully  appreciated. 
Yet  there  was  nothing  in  them  that  does  not 
afford  a parallel  among  the  records  and  doings 
of  excitable  Irishmen  who  thirty  years  earlier 
made  Dublin  and  Galway  so  famous  for  the 
dueling  codes.  It  was  not  uncommon  in  Ire- 
land for  difficulties  growing  out  of  legal  argu- 
ments to  be  decided  by  pistols  ; as  yet  we  have 
no  recollection  of  ever  hearing  of  a Southern 
court  that  adjourned  to  witness  the  fight.  Yet 
Curran,  when  unknown  to  fame,  provoked  the 
ire  of  one  Walsh,  who  was  a great  favorite  with 
the  mob,  and  all  the  members  of  the  barexcept 
the  judge  went  out  to  see  the  “sport."  The 
principals  were  conducted  to  a ten-acre  inclos- 
ure surrounded  by  a hedge,  from  behind  which 
the  legal  spectators,  along  with  the  idlers  of  the 
entire  village  population,  peeped,  and  encour- 
aged the  combatants  after  their  peculiar  fashion. 


Prentiss  was  as  witty  as  Curran,  and  just  as 
reckless.  He  was  the  idol  of  a crowd,  the 
members  of  which  were  never  tired  of  singing 
his  praises.  How  could  he  escape  personal  dif- 
ficulties, when  it  was  seldom  a dinner  party 
could  be  kept  up  until  a late  hour  without  end- 
ing in  an  affair  of  honor?  Of  dueling,  when 
he  first  commenced  his  career  at  Vicksburg, 
he  spoke  with  unreserved  censure  or  keen  sar- 
casm. His  remarks  were  considered  pardon- 
able because  they  came  from  a New  Englander, 
but  they  finally  got  up  the  impression  he  would 
not  fight — that  his  early  education  would  para- 
lyze his  natural  courage.  It  was  under  this  im- 
pression he  was  drawn  into  his  first  difficulty ; 
but  he  came  out  of  it  so  gallantly,  displayed  so 
much  physical  courage,  such  daring  reckless- 
ness, that  he  annihilated  the  plotters  against 
him,  and  did  this  without  the  ordeal  of  a com- 
bat. 

But  when  the  political  excitement  of  the  times 
of  1833  came  on  he  got  involved  in  a duel  with 
Governor  Foote,  who  was  his  social  equal,  and 
met  that  gentleman  on  the  field.  The  affair 
created  but  little  excitement ; but  when  a sec- 
ond duel  was  announced  there  was  a sort  of 
dramatic  concentration  of  public  sentiment  that 
gave  the  affair  the  greatest  possible  interest 
From  the  time  the  meeting  was  agreed  upon 
Prentiss  amused  himself  with  a continued  vol- 
ley of ’ witticisms  at  his  antagonist's  expense. 
He  was  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  most 
blood-thirsty  and  the  most  jocular  of  principals, 
and  he  so  managed  to  tickle  the  public  taste 
that  no  duel  was  ever  fought  in  the  Southwest 
more  remarkable  for  its  peculiarities. 

Governor  Foote  was  a most  courageous  man, 
but  it  was  proverbial  that  while  he  would  stand 
up  and  be  fired  at  without  the  slightest  hesita- 
tion, yet  he  ifas  said  to  be  such  a poor  shot  that 
“he  couldn't  hit  a barn-door  at  ten  paces." 
Prentiss  had  no  great  practice  with  a pistol; 
he  had  never  fired  one  until  a man  grown ; yet 
by  his  extraordinary  muscular  power  a Weapon 
in  his  hand  was  as  firmly  held  as  if  screwed  in 
a vice. 

The  wisdom  of  having  a ferry-boat  at  Vicks- 
burg was  now  fully  justified  in  the  excitement 
of  this  duel,  for  nothing  could  exceed  the  holi- 
day gayety  that  prevailed  among  the  crowds  as 
they  precipitated  themselves  on  the  Arkansas 
shore.  Prentiss  treated  the  matter  in  the  same 
spirit  with  the  spectators,  and  his  repartees  were 
passed  like  electrical  currents  from  mouth  to 
mouth.  It  was  a grand  spectacle,  and  nothing 
more.  After  he  was  placed  on  the  ground  he 
heard  a twig  of  a tree  break  over  his  head,  and 
looking  up  observed  a rosy-cheeked,  blue-eyed 
boy  belonging  to  one  of  his  neighbors.  The 
opportunity  for  a jest  did  not  escape  him. 

“Get  down,  my  little  man,”  said  he,  “for 
Governor  Foote  is  *a  poor  shot,  and  you  may 
get  wounded  with  his  pistol." 

What  must  have  been  Governor  Foote's  feel- 
ings os  he  heard  this  allusion  to  his  want  of 
skill  can  well  be  imagined. 
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It  was  a miracle  of  excellent  surgery  that 
Governor  Foote  was  not  killed,  Prentiss’s  ball 
making  sad  havoc  in  his  person ; and  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  if  death  had  ensued  the  naturally 
susceptible  tendencies  of  Mr.  Prentiss’s  nature 
would  have  driven  him  mod. 

And  what  a picture  is  this  of  civilization! 
the  moralist  may  exclaim ; and  yet  there  was 
nothing  really  in  all  this  extraordinary  or  un- 
precedented. O’Connell  fought  his  celebrated 
duel  in  the  county  of  Kildare,  about  twelve 
miles  distant  from  Dublin.  The  place  was 
44  well  chosen  for  spectator  sf  being  near  the  foot 
of  a hill,  from  which  many  thousands  could 
and  did  behold  the  proceedings  without  crowd- 
ing or  interruption.  The  antagonist  of  O’Con- 
nell fell  mortally  wounded,  and  a loud  and  cruel 
yell  went  forth  from  the  valley,  and  was  sent 
back  again  from  the  hills,  while  its  echoes  were 
prolonged  from  field  to  field;  the  pang  occa- 
sioned by  these  shouts  far  surpassed  the  anguish 
occasioned  by  the  dying  man’s  wound.  O’Con- 
nell was  victorious,  and  his  victim,  after  a few 
hours  of  suffering,  slept  quietly  in  the  grave ; 
but  it  was  a secret  from  the  world  how  quiet 
was  O’Connell’s  conscience.  Have  we  not  some 
inkling,  however,  that  all  was  not  peace,  when 
we  find  him  long  years  afterward  sacrificing  an 
immense  sum,  as  a reward  of  his  professional 
pursuits,  to  hurry  away  to  a distant  part  of  Ire- 
land to  act  as  a volunteer  counsel  to  defend  the 
legal  rights  of  the  lonely  and  impoverished  widow 
of  the  man  he  killed? 

Thirteen  years  after  Mr.  Prentiss  fought  Gov- 
ernor Foote  he  found  himself  enriched  with  a 
wife  and  children,  and  no  one  seemed  more 
happy  than  he  in  his  domestic  circle.  For  lan- 
guage used  before  a court  while  attending  to 
his  professional  duties  he  received  a challenge. 
The  sacred  homo  responsibilities  under  which 
he  was  placed  gave  a new  phase  to  the  circum- 
stance ; yet,  while  suffering  the  most  intolerable 
agony,  he  could  not  refuse  to  fight.  He  rea- 
soned tfith  himself,  regretted  the  necessity,  con- 
templated with  agony  the  possibility  of  leaving 
his  family  unprotected,  yet  he  could  not  resist 
the  temptation.  He  finally  wrought  himself  up 
with  the  idea  that  he  must  fight  for  his  wife  and 
children,  and  he  conceived  that  his  mortal  suf- 
fering was  a trial  of  his  faith  through  his  relig- 
ious teachings.  Mr.  Prentiss,  while  he  was 
thus  walking  in  the  “valley  and  shadow  of 
death,”  was  to  the  world  calm,  dispassionate, 
and  often  playfully  witty.  Yet  he  writes  that 
the  two  weeks  previous  to  the  contemplated 
meeting  “ he  did  nothing  but  pray,  weep,  and 
read  the  Bible — that  he  was  worn  away  to  a 
perfect  shadow,  and  tottered  like  an  old  man.” 
What  a melancholy  picture!  what  a terrible 
fascination ! 

This  fear  of  public  opinion  has  seldom  indeed 
been  resisted.  Mr.  Prentiss's  confessions  of  re- 
morseful suffering,  which  we  have  quoted  be- 
cause they  have  been  authentically  published  to 
the  world,  are  no  doubt  characteristic  of  those 
of  every  man  who  has  been  reared  to  look  upon 


dueling  as  a crime,  while  the  remorse  which  we 
think  always  follows  the  shedding  of  blood  in  a 
duel  is  universal,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
early  education.  We  have  the  record  of  one 
distinguished  gentleman  who  had  the  moral 
courage  to  refuse  a challenge,  and  the  affair  is 
doubly  interesting  from  the  character  of  the  par- 
ties engaged. 

In  the  year  1856  the  Hon.  T.  B.  Hill,  Presi- 
dential elector,  in  the  height  of  a political 
discussion,  spoke  of  the  Hon.  Alexander  Ste- 
phens (subsequently  Vice-President  of  the  South- 
ern Confederacy)  “as  having  betrayed  the  Whig 
party,  and  of  having  acted  worse  toward  it  than 
| Iscariot  by  abusing  it  afterward.”  Words  per- 
: sonally  more  harmless,  it  seems,  could  not  have 
been  uttered ; yet  Mr.  Stephens  took  offense, 
and  opened  a detailed  correspondence.  No 
understanding  was  effected,  and  Mr.  Stephens, 
according  to  the  practice  of  the  duello,  posted 
Mr.  Hill  as  a coward.  Now  this  occurred  in 
Georgia,  where  the  public  sentiment  was  in  fa- 
vor of  dueling  ; both  the  parties  were  Southern 
men,  and  had  Southern  men  for  constituents, 
and  yet  Mr.  Hill,  more  courageous  than  Mr. 
Prentiss,  accepted  the  direful  consequences; 
and  instead  of  seeking  redress  with  pistols,  was 
content  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  intelligent 
and  good  in  vindication  of  his  conduct.  His 
letter  is  a fine  specimen  of  logic,  and  in  a few 
words,  and  in  a better  manner  than  we  have 
ever  before  seen,  disposes  of  the  subject.  In 
his  reply  to  Mr.  Stephens  he  says : 

“ You  say  that  my  letter,  both  in  tone  and  manner, 
is  personally  offensive  In  itself,  and  without  specify- 
ing any  thing  you  designate  as  offensive  you  proceed 
to  ask  of  me  ‘ that  satisfaction  which  is  usual  betweeu 
gentlemen  in  such  cases.1  It  might  be  some  satisfac- 
tion for  you  to  shoot  at  me,  though  I should  enter- 
tain no  great  fear  of  being  hit ; but  candor  requires 
me  to  say,  with  my  present  feelings,  I could  not  de- 
liberately shoot  at  you,  and  for  many  reasons— a few 
only  of  which  I will  now  give. 

“ I might  possibly  kill  you ; and  though  yon  may 
not  consider  your  life  valuable,  yet  to  take  it  would 
be  a great  annoyance  to  me  ever  afterward.  The 
ceaseless  accusations  of  my  conscience  that  I was  a 
murderer  would  be  the  bane  of  all  my  future  happi- 
ness. 

“ If  the  invitation  to  mortal  combat  is  Intended  as 
a mere  formal  occasion  to  exchange  a few  harmless 
shots,  and  then  have  an  adjustment,  I can  only  say 
that  1 never  engage  In  farces,  or  make  feigned  issues. 
If  I could  be  made  conscious  that  I had  done  you  in- 
justice I should  deem  it  a duty  to  repair  it,  and  should 
not  wait  first  to  be  shot  at  If  you  did  me  injustice  I 
met  the  occasion  with  the  reme<ly%  and  it  does  seem 
made  a shot  which  produced  a wider  if  not  deeper  sore 
than  any  within  the  power  of  powder  and  ball  to  pro- 
duce. 

“Now,  Sir  (as  I always  speak  plainly),  I will  only 
add  that  I know  of  nothing  which  has  occurred  be- 
tween you  and  me  which  could  authorize  or  justify  a 
duel ; and  while  I have  never  at  any  time  had  an  in- 
sult offered  me,  nor  an  aggression  attempted,  1 shall 
yet  know  how  to  meet  and  repel  any  that  may  be  of- 
fered by  any  gentleman  who  may  presume  upon  this 
refusal  or  otherwise.” 

This  correspondence  occurred  more  than 
twelve  years  ago,  and  was  at  the  time  the  sub- 
ject of  a vast  amount  of  newspaper  edntroversy 
throughout  the  country.  It  is  no  doubt  true 
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that  the  thinking,  solid  men  of  Georgia,  as  a 
general  thing,  approved  of  Mr.  Hill’s  conduct, 
and  jet  there  is  reason  to  believe  it  injured  that 
gentleman’s  availability  as  a candidate  for  of- 
fice, though  it  did  not  affect  his  social  standing 
or  professional  career. 

Those  who  made  Mr.  Lincoln’s  acquaintance 
after  he  came  to  Washington  as  Chief  Magis- 
trate, and  were  personally  cognizant  of  his  re- 
markable goodness  of  heart  and  his  unusually 
kind  feelings,  are  surprised  to  learn  that  such  a 
man  had  gravely  accepted  a challenge  and  gone 
out  to  fight  a duel.  The  occasion  was  made 
memorable,  of  course,  by  Mr.  Lincoln’s  humor. 
Under  the  most  trying  circumstances  this  qual- 
ity of  his  mind  seemed  to  predominate;  and  it 
was,  after  all,  this  rare  quality  that  sustained 
his  spirit  through  the  dark  days  of  his  adminis- 
tration, and  kept  him  cheerful  and  hopeful 
while  all  around  him  were  sad  and  despondent. 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  historians  of  Illi- 
nois to  say  that  in  1820  was  fought  the  first  and 
last  duel  in  that  State.  There  were  circum- 
stances connected  with  it  that  display  unusual 
characteristics,  and  gave  a practical  example 
of  the  predominancy  of  the  New  England  ele- 
ment that  largely  made  up  the  original  settlers 
of  the  State,  and  also  showing  how  healthful  is 
the  example  of  making  a bad  thing  odious. 
Two  obscure  men,  named  respectively  Stewart 
and  Bennett,  quarreled,  and  their  friends,  for 
the  sake  of  a joke,  agreed  upon  a sham  duel. 
Stewart  was  iu  the  secret,  but  Bennett,  in  the 
hopes  that  he  would  be  made  ridiculous,  was 
left  to  understand  the  thing  was  earnest.  The 
duel  was  fought  with  rifles  loaded  with  blank 
cartridges.  When  placed  on  the  ground  Ben- 
nett, from  certain  things  he  witnessed,  con- 
ceived the  idea  they  were  playing  a trick  upon 
him,  and,  unobserved  by  his  seconds,  dropped 
a ball  in  his  weapon.  The  word  fire  was  given, 
and  Stewart  fell  dead,  whereupon  Bennett 
made  his  escape.  Two  years  afterward  he  was 
arrested,  brought  back  to  Illinois,  and  tried  for 
murder.  Public  opinion  was  against  the  bar- 
barous practice,  and  Bennett  was  convicted  and 
sentenced  to  be  hung.  The  Governor  of  the 
State  refused  to  pardon  the  criminal,  and  he 
was  executed.  The  result  was  that  dueling  was 
unpopular  in  Illinois — there  were  associations 
about  it  that  were  any  thing  but  respectable — 
and  it  fell  into  disuse.  And  yet,  with  this  his- 
torical fact  before  Mr.  Lincoln,  he  seemed  to 
have  lacked  the  moral  courage  to  treat  a chal- 
lenge with  contempt,  and  accepted  its  require- 
ments and  agreed  to  fight  with  dragoon  swords. 

On  the  ground,  which  was  on  the  Missouri 
side  of  the  Illinois  river,  he  mentioned  to  his 
second  that  the  spot  was  most  appropriately  se- 
lected, as  it  was  in  sight  of  the  Penitentiary. 
There  was  evidently  in  his  mind  a clear  idea 
that  he  was  engaged  in  a criminal  transaction. 
His  second  was  fortunately  a man  of  equal 
humor  with  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  managed  to  so 
mar  the  actual  meeting  with  preliminaries  and 
qualifications,  and  the  unusual  height  of  Mr. 


Lincoln  compared  with  his  antagonist,  who  was 
a short  man,  made  it  so  difficult  to  get  an  equal 
length  of  arm,  that  all  parties  at  last  conceived 
that  the  whole  thing  was  ridiculous,  and  it  was 
amicably  settled ; and,  as  is  generally  the  case, 
there  was  no  real  cause  for  a quarrel. 

The  attentive  reading  of  the  records  of  duels 
leaves  the  mind  entirely  satisfied  that  there  axe 
no  rules  to  be  induced  that  imperatively  govern 
such  encounters.  Decatur,  the  most  valiant 
man  of  his  day,  fell  under  the  fire  of  his  inferior 
in  courage  and  reputation.  D’Esterre  was  a 
professed  duelist,  yet  he  was  slain  by  O’Con- 
nell, who  had  on  a former  occasion,  contrary  to 
the  Galway  rules,  accepted,  without  exchanging 
shots,  a reconciliation  on  the  field.  Alexander 
Hamilton  had  passed  through  the  dangers  of  a 
long  war  with  a reputation  untarnished ; he  was 
a vestryman  of  his  chosen  church,  an  active 
Christian  gentleman,  the  head  of  a large  fam- 
ily circle ; he  was  known  to  be  an  enemy  of  the 
duello ; and  yet  with  such  a history,  and  living 
in  a community  that  discountenanced  dueling, 
he  yielded  to  its  demands  and  lost  his  life.  It  is 
beyond  a doubt  true  that  every  man  who  has 
fought  and  killed  another  in  a duel  suffers  more 
or  less  remorse  of  conscience,  though  we  have 
examples  where  such  feelings  are  hidden  from 
the  world.  We  believe  that  General  Jackson 
never  openly  displayed  any  regret  for  slaying 
his  man;  how  he  felt  in  his  closet  was  only 
known  to  his  Maker.  As  a rule  all  great  sol- 
diers, at  least  of  modern  times,  have  discour- 
aged dueling ; but  their  example  or  opinions  of 
the  matter  are  of  questionable  value.  They  we 
above  the  necessity  of  being  tried.  Washing- 
ton affords  the  noblest  example  the  world  ever 
gave  in  this  matter.  He  denounced  dueling, 
and  pardoned  a blow  and  made  acknowledg- 
ment that  he  deserved  it  as  a just  punishment 
for  an  offered  insult.  All  his  companions  in 
arms  accepted  his  views,  with  the  exception  of 
Mad  Anthony  Wayne.  He  recognized  the  code 
by  aiding  the  officers  engaged  in  affairs«of  hon- 
or to  leave  and  enter  the  lines  without  the  pass- 
word. 

Success  in  personal  combats  depends  upon 
physical  peculiarities.  The  accomplished  and 
apparently  effeminate  gentleman  is  often,  as  in 
Schuyler’s  case,  competent  at  a moment's  no- 
tice to  the  display  of  the  coolest  and  most  de- 
termined physical  courage. 

Mr.  Graves,  of  Kentucky,  who  killed  Mr. 

Cilley,  said  it  required  a higher  order  of  cour- 
age to  refuse  than  to  fight  a duel.  And  suffer- 
ing under  the  remorse  which  followed  his  ex- 
perience, he  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  if  he 
was  ever  involved  in  a similar  difficulty  he 
hoped  he  would  be  enabled  to  exercise  that 
nobler  species  of  courage  that  accorded  with 
moral  obligations,  rather  than  act  from  fear  of 
public  opinion.  The  courage  that  fights  a duel 
and  that  which  sustains  the  soldier  in  the  field 
are  of  an  entirely  different  character.  When 
the  late  rebellion  broke  out  our  Southern  cities 
were  filled  with  professed  and  celebrated  duel- 
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ists.  Their  admirers  expected  from  them  brill- 
iant deeds  in  war ; we  have  no  knowledge  of 
their  success. 

Dueling,  from  beginning  to  end,  judged  by 
the  tests  of  practical  merit,  or  by  the  inspira- 
tion of  Christ’s  teachings,  seems  to  be  without 
a single  redeeming  character.  Its  hold  upon 
the  sympathy  of  mankind  is  strange  and  incom- 
prehensible, and  can  only  be  accounted  for  on 
the  principle  that  there  is  a leaven  of  the  savage 
in  our  nature  that  can  neither  be  regulated  by 
reason  nor  subdued  by  that  dread  admonition, 
44  Thou  shalt  not  kill.”  The  incomprehensible- 
ness of  the  fascination  of  dueling  has  excited 
the  speculation  of  the  greatest  minds.  Sir 
Francis  Bacon  is  confounded  with  the  specula- 
tion. He  says,  touching  the  causes  of  it,  44  The 
first  motive,  no  doubt,  is  a false  and  erroneous 
imagination  of  honor  and  credit ; and  therefore 
the  king,  in  his  last  proclamation,  doth  aptly 
and  excellently  call  them  bewitching  duels . For 
if  one  judge  of  it  truly,  it  is  no  better  than  sorcery 
that  enchanteth  the  spirits  of  young  men  that  have 
great  minds  with  a false  show;  a kind  of  satan - 
ical  illusion  and  apparition  of  honor  against  re- 
ligion, against  law,  against  moral  virtue,  and 
against  the  precedents  and  examples  of  the  best 
times  and  valliantest  nations.” 

It  is  honorable  to  our  Government  that  it  has 
for  nearly  twenty  years  officially  and  legally 
condemned  dueling,  and  holds  the  violator  of 
the  law  strictly  accountable  for  his  conduct. 
Documents  of  more  political  importance  have 
emanated  from  the  Department  of  State  at 
Washington  than  the  one  which  deprived  the 
duelist  diplomatic  of  his  office,  but  no  one  was 
ever  more  thoroughly  approved  by  the  good 
people  of  the  country  than  the  following: 

44  Sin, — It  is  a matter  of  public  notoriety,  and  as  is 
believed  unquestionable,  that  you  have  been  a princi- 
pal party  to  a duel  near  this  city.  By  this  step  you 
have  violated  the  act  of  Congress  approved  February 
20,  1839,  entitled  1 Au  act  to  prohibit  the  giving  or  ac- 
cepting withiu  this  District  of  Columbia  a cnallenge 
to  fight  if  duel,  and  for  other  purposes.*  This  proceed- 
ing on  your  part  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  and  the 
more  unaccountable  as  your  military  experience  must 
have  made  you  familiar  with  the  twenty-fifth  article 
of  war,  which  prohibits  any  officer  or  soldier  sending 
or  accepting  a challenge  to  fight  a duel  upon  pain  of 
being  cashiered.  The  President,  therefore,  entertain- 
ing the  opinion  that  under  the  circumstances  the  of- 
fense on  your  part  above  referred  to  against  the  law 
renders  it  unbecoming  that  you  shall  any  longer  repre- 
sent the  United  States  as  their  Minister  to  Costa  Rica, 
has  deemed  it  advisable  to  nominate  to  the  Senate  a 
successor  to  you  in  that  character.  In  his  message 
making  the  nomination  he  has  set  forward  his  reason 
therefor.  If,  however,  you  should  deem  it  advisable 
to  leave  Costa  Rica  before  your  successor  shall  arrive, 
the  accompanying  sealed  letter  to  the  President  of  that 
republic  announcing  your  recall  will  enable  you  to  do 
so  with  propriety.  In  that  event  you  will  commit  the 
archives  of  the  legation  to  the  custody  of  some  respect- 
able citizen  of  the  United  States.  Yours,  etc., 

14  Willi ax  H.  Seward.** 

That  the  duel  has  been  taken  advantage  of 
for  the  purposes  of  gross  wrong  is  apparent,  but 
that  its  terrors  have  had  a conservative  influ- 
ence in  newly  settled  countries  there  can  not  be 
a doubt.  It  is  also  true  that  American  duels 


have  gained  an  exaggerated  importance  by  be- 
ing subjected  to  unusual  newspaper  publication, 
and  by  their  too  frequently  sanguinary  ending. 
This  fatal  characteristic  is  more  owing  to  the 
earnestness  of  American  life,  and  the  familiarity 
of  our  people  from  their  youth  up  with  deadly 
weapons,  than  to  any  blood-thirstiness  or  un- 
usual cruelty  of  character.  Reviewing  the 
whole  ground  calmly  and  dispassionately  we 
can  come  to  no  other  conclusion  than  that 
American  national  development  is  not  regard- 
less of  human  life,  and  that  its  sanguinary  his- 
tory bears  a favorable  comparison  with  older, 
more  highly  cultivated,  and  more  pretentious 
civilizations. 


THE  STREETS  OF  WASHINGTON. 

THE  entrances  into  our  capital  city  are,  so 
far  as  Nature  is  concerned,  rather  sublime 
than  otherwise.  From  the  north  you  cross  the 
lovely  coterie  of  the  Schuylkill  arches,  and  ride 
for  miles  and  miles,  with  the  Delaware  travel- 
ing as  fleetly  in  all  its  silver  by  your  side ; you 
thunder  through  the  mighty  mile-long  bridge 
of  the  Susquehanna,  and  creep  across  the  low 
lattices  that  span  the  two  broad  Gunpowders, 
and  where  not  so  much  as  a hand-rail  lies  be- 
tween you  and  the  full  tide  of  the  rapid  river; 
long  ere  you  reach  the  place  the  vast  dome  of 
the  Capitol  rises  like  a second  sky  in  cloudy 
whiteness  above  you.  From  the  west,  on  the 
other  hand,  you  come  down  over  the  tremen- 
dous trestle-work  of  the  Blue  Ridge  region, 
with  all  the  wildness  of  lofty  mountain  scenery 
rising  around.  And  from  the  south  your  only 
entrance  is  over  the  great  Potomac,  that  here, 
two  hundred  and  eighty-five  miles  from  its  es- 
tuary, is  as  broad  as  most  other  rivers  are  when 
they  touch  the  sea.  There  is  something  very 
deceitful  about  this  river,  which,  tw'o  miles 
above,  runs  a narrow  stream  between  hills 
scarcely  a stone’s-throw  from  bank  to  bank, 
and  which  here,  as  if  aware  of  the  duty  de- 
volving upon  it  to  support  the  national  dignity 
and  character,  suddenly  widens  #ito  a basin  of 
more  than  a mile’s  span,  and  rolls  on  its  great 
torrent  as  if  the  so-far-distant  sea  were  close 
at  hand,  deep  calling  unto  deep  and  bidding  it 
to  hasten. 

The  Potomac  is  also  in  itself  the  chief  thor- 
oughfare of  the  District ; it  can  never  be  a per- 
fectly beautiful  one,  for  its  waters  are  turbid, 
and  its  banks  of  red  and  yellow  rain-scored 
clay  can  not  be  overgrown  and  shadowed,  since 
trees  and  vines  seem  to  have  a standing  objec- 
tion to  soil  that  slides  away  from  under  them. 
Yet,  when  one  from  the  Long  Bridge  looks  up 
at  the  broad  lagoon,  with  the  heights  of  Ar- 
lington and  of  Georgetown  framing  its  reflec- 
tions of  sunset  under  a wide  and  open  sky,  a 
more  charming  scene  than  it  makes  can  scarce- 
ly be  pictured.  A drive  over  this  same  bridge, 
that  has  echoed  to  the  tramp  of  armies,  is  one 
of  the  notable  excursions  of  the  place.  Can 
there  be  ma*ny  livelier  experiences  than  to  sit 
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behind  a spirited  horse,  which  dances  from  side 
to  side  of  the  bridge  with  its  low  buttresses, 
while  a shrieking,  panting  train  of  the  Alexan- 
dria Railway  runs  the  length  of  the  mile  close 
beside  you?  There  is  another  water-way  in 
the  city,  known  as  the  Tiber ; and  still  another, 
the  Canal — one  crawling  and  atrocious  stench, 
breeding  disease  along  its  edge  for  every  inch 
of  its  slimy  way,  not  more  a civic  than,  in  view 
of  foreign  residents,  an  international  nuisance. 

The  stranger’s  first  experience  of  Washing- 
ton makes  him  think  of  it  as  only  a vast  and 
unfinished  sort  of  bivouac  left  all  at  loose  ends. 
Six  months  of  existence  there,  and  he  looks 
back  at  it  as  at  any  large-natured  thing — a 
generous  place,  where  streets  the  size  of  other 
cities*  squares,  with  the  lavish  6ky  that  one  is 
allowed  above  them,  are  only  typical  of  the  lib- 
erality of  life  and  thought  within  its  boundaries. 

Nothing  is  more  singular  than  the  way  in 
which  this  city  is  laid  out.  Those  who  regard 
the  location  as  a shrewd  land  speculation  of  the 
careful  Father  of  his  Country  laugh  at  its  waste- 
ful width  of  avenue.  But  to  others  it  seems  as 
if  the  grandeur  of  the  American  idea,  of  the 
continent,  and  of  its  freedom,  had  been  con- 
sulted even  here.  There  is  a legend  that  a 
Frenchman  designed  it  in  conjunction  with 
President  Washington,  at  that  time  jvhen  all 
the  country  was  overrun  with  French,  notions, 
and  French  notions  dealt  largely  in  mobs  and 
barricades.  A form  of  government  in  which 
mobs  and  barricades  and  street  warfare  would 
play  but  a subordinate  part  was  an  impossible 
idea  for  a Frenchman  to  entertain  and  devel- 
op; thus  laying  out  the  city  in  princely  ave- 
nues, at  the  interval  of  every  square  he  ran 
streets  across  them  at  an  acute  angle,  so  that 
there  should  not  be  a single  street  which,  were 
a barricade  erected  there,  could  not  be  com- 
manded by  a cross-fire  from  an  avenue. 

For  many  years  Washington  has  been  con- 
tent with  the  magnificence  of  its  public  build- 
ings, and  has  endured  its  shabby  and  incon- 
venient private  dwellings  as  one  of  the  inevita- 
ble conditions  of  life.  Filthy  little  negro-shan- 
ties squatted  between  the  best  houses  that  there 
were,  and  one  of  the  most-used  approaches  to 
the  white  splendor  of  the  Capitol  to-day  is 
through  rows  of  squalid  hovels.  But  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war  and  the  infusion  of  bustle 
and  energy  into  the  still  routine,  and  perhaps 
the  influx  of  Northern  capital,  the  city  has  be- 
gun to  undergo  a change  in  this  respect ; man- 
sions worthy  of  being  Senatorial  residences  are 
slowly  rising  and  filling  the  gaps  of  vacant  lots, 
and  occupying  the  previous  places  of  the  ten- 
foot  sheds  that  blotted  every  street ; and  if  the 
good  work  goes  on,  in  a dozen  years  it  will  be 
a very  different  place  in  relation  to  the  pride 
and  pleasure  and  comfort  of  daily  life — it  will 
be  the  change  between  the  beggar-maid  and 
the  queen  of  King  Cophetua. 

Other  things,  however,  than  elegant  houses 
came  in  with  the  new  regime : the  army  of  sol- 
diers was  followed  by  an  army  of  rats,  as  the 


case  has  been  in  other  countries ; and  it  is  no 
unusual  circumstance  on  any  evening  to  have 
one  of  these  unsightly  creatures,  of  nearly  the 
size  of  its  natural  enemy,  a black-and-tan  ter- 
rier— for  they  turn  up  their  whiskers  at  cats — 
stroll  along  the  pavement  by  your  side  for  the 
length  of  a square,  and  disappear  as  composed- 
ly into  an  alley-way  as  if  it  were  the  paying 
tenant;  while  frequently,  when  they  are  done 
with  them,  their  carcasses  decorate  the  side- 
walks till  the  kindly  dust  and  mud  cover  them 
from  sight.  If  a horse  falls  he  is  apt  to  be 
taken  away  in  the  night,  after  lying  all  day  on 
the  spot  where  he  expired ; but  such  small  game 
as  cats  and  rats  Nature  is  expected  to  take  care 
of  for  herself.  On  these  same  sidewalks,  thus 
sometimes  ornamented,  few  words  can  be  wast- 
ed ; they  are  very  wide,  and  paved  with  brick, 
and  that  after  a novel  fashion,  the  city  corpora- 
tion paving  one-half  the  width  and  leaving  the 
rest  for  the  owners  of  houses  to  do,  which  in 
most  instances  remains  undone.  The  limits  of 
the  city  are  so  extended,  its  resources  so  small, 
and  the  floating  population  using  the  sidewalks 
so  numerous,  that  so  much  of  them  as  happens 
to  be  paved  is  in  a sad  condition  with  broken 
bricks,  stolen  bricks,  and  bricks  heaved  by  frost 
into  every  possible  direction,  making  the  most 
lamentable  pitfalls ; and  where  on  a dark  night, 
with  one  lamp  twinkling  as  far  before  you  as  a 
star,  and  the  ray  of  the  last  one  behind  you 
long  since  lost  in  distance,  an  unwary  or  un- 
acquainted man,  or  one  with  a brick  in  his  hat, 
stands  as  good  a chance  of  breaking  his  neck  as 
the  most  blood-thirsty  advocate  of  capital  pun- 
ishment could  desire;  while  a drive  out  upon 
Fourteenth  Street,  the  fashionable  Corso,  div- 
ing and  dumping  into  holes  and  hollows,  is 
something  undertaken  only  at  the  risk  of  life. 
The  faults  of  paving  and  lighting,  however,  are 
to  be  laid  as  much  at  the  door  of  Congress  os 
at  that  of  the  city  government ; for  while  most 
cities  are  supposed  to  be  equal  to  their  own 
needs,  and  to  receive  as  much  as  they  give,  this 
one  is  a star  exception,  for  its  chief  population 
is  transient,  and  of  the  kind  that,  though  mak- 
ing free  nse,  of  course,  of  every  thing,  yields  no 
revenue  at  all ; and  at  the  same  time  the  large 
scale  of  the  place,  being  ordered  to  correspond 
with  the  national  scale,  makes  the  expenses  of 
keeping  all  in  repair  what  no  city  under  the  sun 
could  meet  with  equal  means,  and  a burden  of 
which  the  nation  ought  to  bear  a part  equal  to 
what  it  would  bear  if  government  paid  a tax 
upon  all  its  property  in  the  place. 

Why  the  streets  of  Washington,  w hich  are  all 
mapped  out  on  straight  lines,  generally  happen 
to  be  crooked,  is  a mystery  as  yet  unexplained, 
though  it  may  possibly  be  due  to  the  early  and 
unauthorized  encroachments  of  builders.  The 
inhabitants  claim  that  there  is  one  straight 
street,  some  of  them  quoting  H Street  as  the 
example,  whence  it  is  supposed  arose  the  phrase, 
as  straight  as  H ; but  as  H JStreet  plainly  pur- 
sues a winding  way  under  their  very  eyes  there 
is  no  need  to  contradict  them,  though  one  may 
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admit  that  H Street,  being  the  charmed  centre 
of  the  aristocracy,  ought  to  be  straight  if  it  is 
not. 

Pennsylvania  Avenue,  however,  is  the  chief 
boast  of  the  city,  extending  from  the  Capitol  to 
the  Georgetown  bridge,  and  always  undergoing 
some  ditch-like  sort  of  repair  in  the  way  of 
draining  and  piping.  It  is  a capricious  6ort  of 
thoroughfare,  having  a manner  of  appearing 
and  disappearing  entirely  peculiar  to  itself;  and 
whichever  way  you  traverse  it,  either  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  Capitol  or  in  that  of  the  White 
House,  your  course  is  always  called  “ up.”  You 
are  a new-comer,  and  you  go  out  some  fine  morn- 
ing in  search  of  one  of  the  small  numbers  of 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  that  lie,  let  us  say,  be- 
tween Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  streets.  You 
reach  Fifteenth  Street,  and  suddenly  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  disappears.  Y ou  look  back  along 
the  splendid  street-^-not  splendid  because  of  its 
buildings  or  ornaments,  where  a sign-board,  as 
often  as  any  other  way,  is  slung  on  a rope  that 
dangles  from  the  inside  of  a shut  window  which 
secures  it  at  that  side,  and  from  the  swinging 
bough  of  a tree  to  which  it  is  knotted  at  the 
other — but  splendid  because  of  the  precision  and 
breadth  of  line  upon  which  it  is  drawn,  and  be- 
cause of  its  two  distinguishing  points — at  one 
extremity  the  dome  of  the  Capitol  in  the  midst 
of  a bluish  haze  of  distance,  rising  in  always 
overpowering  beauty  and  lying  as  lightly  on  the 
heavens  as  if  it  were  a floating  cloud ; at  the 
other  the  gleaming  fa£ade  of  the  Treasury,  as 
perfect  a specimen  of  art  as  was  ever  overlaid 
by  the  sunshine  of  the  Aegean  or  of  ancient 
Italy — you  look  back  along  this  unrivaled  street 
and  turn  and  find  it  as  it  was  before,  like  the 
bridge  and  river  of  Mirza’s  dream,  vanished 
from  sight.  Before  you  are  the  granite  posts 
and  iron  gates  of  the  Treasury  ground,  locked 
or  not,  on  either  hand  runs  Fifteenth  Street, 
but  Pennsylvania  Avenue  is  nowhere.  Will  it 
ever  enter  your  unassisted  head  to  conjecture 
that  it  dips  down  into  the  earth  at  this  place,  in 
the  freak  of  some  precious  stratum,  runs  through 
the  cellar  of  the  White  House,  and  comes  into 
upper  air  again  a little  farther  on  ? Gail  Ham- 
ilton laughs  at  the  houses  of  Boston,  which  have 
such  a penchant  for  standing  in  the  middle  of 
the  street,  but  they  certainly  need  no  better 
precedent  than  the  example  set  by  the  house  of 
the  President  of  the  country. 

A portion  of  the  city  known  as  the  Agricultur- 
al Gardens,  and  commencing  with  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  but  diverging  toward  the  island  on 
which  the  Smithsonian  Institute  stands,  will  be, 
in  a few  years,  when  the  shrubbery  and  forest 
trees  are  more  grown,  a perfectly  delightful 
spot,  stretching  from  the  Capitol  to  the  Wash- 
ington Monument,  and  ornamented  with  every 
resource  of  the  horticultural  art.  Here  the 
great  government  green-houses  lift  their  crys- 
tal domes  over  immense  cocoa-palms  and  fruit- 
laden  banana -trees,  as  beautiful  as  bubbles, 
with  all  the  colors  of  their  blossoms  shining 
through  the  glass,  and  rich  in  even  rarer  plants 


than  the  Bird  of  Paradise  flower  or  the  Espiritu 
Santo.  The  guardian  genius  of  the  parterres 
seems  to  be  an  enormous  white  cockatoo,  with 
a canary-colored  crest,  who  glares  at  you  silent- 
ly, and  is  the  only  living  thing  you  meet  on  your 
way  through  the  fragrant  alleys  of  acacia  and 
coflee  and  pomegranate.  These  open  gardens, 
extending  nearly  the  length  of  the  denser  part 
of  the  city,  are  to  be  a charming  ramble  by-and- 
by ; and  the  property  on  the  opposite  side,  should 
the  canal  ever  be  deepened  and  reformed,  will 
then  become  priceless.  The  Washington  Monu- 
ment, at  which  their  greenery  comes  to  an  end, 
still  raises  its  unfinished  shaft  of  marble  into 
the  air ; the  funds  for  its  further  erection  are 
exhausted ; and  wherever  you  go  a little  model 
of  it  as  it  should  be  presents  itself  and  a glass 
money-box  to  your  notice ; in  the  glass  money- 
box various  fossil  currency-notes  have  reposed 
undisturbed  and  undiminished  for  a length  of 
time.  If  every  one  who  passed  them  dropped 
in  a single  penny,  the  obelisk  would  soon  pierce 
the  central  blue  in  all  the  completion  of  its  de- 
sign. It  is,  however,  a dangerous  thing  to 
give,  for  one  person,  who  dropped  in  the  chance 
change  of  twenty-three  cents,  has  experienced 
ever  since  a Peabody-like  sense  of  endowment, 
feeling  an  undefined  sort  of  ownership — since  to 
those  twenty-three  cents,  more  than  to  any  thing 
else,  must  the  completion  of  the  Monument 
stand  indebted.  Ranged  around  the  truncated 
shaft,  and  not  inconsistent  with  its  present  ap- 
pearance, are  the  Southern  Liberties,  peopled 
with  creatures  so  happy  and  so  neat  that  you 
can  only  wonder  at  them  ; the  light  dresses  and 
ruffled  skirts  of  the  women  do  not  look  as  if  by 
any  possibility  they  could  have  come  out  of  the 
shanties  behind ; their  rocking-chairs  are  on 
the  pavement,  they  are  gossiping,  smoking, 
and  singing,  and  their  pickaninnies  are  tod- 
dling round  in  such  an  innumerable  quantity  that 
it  seems  as  if  they  must  have  grown  up  like  the 
blades  of  grass  between  the  bricks. 

But  if  the  Monument  itself  stands  incom- 
plete, therq  are  other  and  finished  magnifi- 
cences of  architecture  in  the  city,  sufficient  to 
be  the  pride  of  a people.  Not  to  speak  of  the 
castellated  Smithsonian,  the  ugly  Agricultural 
Department  now  building,  or  the  monstrosity 
of  the  present  State  Department,  there  are  the 
Treasury,  Patent,  and  Post  Offices,  which  are 
three  almost  perfect  things.  To  pause  on  the 
crest  of  a rising  street  and  look  back  at  the 
lovely  colonnade  of  the  Treasury,  with  the  severe 
Doric  stateliness  and  ornate  Corinthian  grace  of 
the  other  two  on  either  side,  and  then  turning  a 
corner  and  coming  suddenly  into  sight  of  the 
long  and  lustrous  lines  of  the  Capitol,  one  can 
well  believe  that  no  other  city  affords  a parallel 
cluster  of  such  light  and  superb  splendor.  The 
Capitol  itself,  though  not  all  it  ought  to  be,  is 
yet  a marvelously  noble  structure.  Its  dome 
domineers  over  all  the  upper  town ; and  when 
at  night,  during  late  sessions  of  Congress,  it 
blazes  a mass  of  light  from  top  to  bottom,  one 
can  hardly  imagine  a more  picturesque  scene, 
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with  its  outlines,  its  shadowy  suggestions,  and 
its  half-appalling  beauty.  Within,  sometimes, 
on  a dark  day,  when  a shower  comes  up,  and 
the  electrical  apparatus  is  used  to  light  the  legis- 
lative chambers,  where  one  is  then  quite  unable 
to  read,  the  mild  radiance  is  seen  skimming 
over  the  ground-glass  roof  of  the  halls,  through 
which  it  sheds  itself  downward  like  daylight, 
swiftly  stealing  along  from  burner  to  burner  till 
all  are  lit — so  softly,  yet  so  dashingly,  that  the 
beholder  believes  at  once  in  mermaids  and  mer- 
men, and  knows  exactly  how  it  must  seem  in 
the  bottom  of  the  ocean  to  look  up  and  see  a 
sunbeam  go  glancing  across  the  top  of  the  waves. 
The  silent  way  in  which  the  light  springs  into  be- 
ing suggests  countless  sublime  ideas ; and  mean- 
while the  sense  of  luxury  and  of  secluded  com- 
fort of  those  beneath  that  lambent  ray  can  only 
be  increased  when  they  hear  the  winds  roaring 
upon  the  roofs  like  the  ocean  itself,  and  the  thun- 
ders echoing  in  the  dome  as  if  among  the  Alps. 

Washington  is  always  full  of  surprises,  and 
never  exhausted.  When  you  look  down  at  it 
from  a height  you  are  at  a loss  to  say  to  what 
all  the  hitherto  unseen  minarets,  for  instance, 
belong — whether  to  Jewish  synagogues  or  to 
some  collection  of  Mohammedan  mosques,  that 
may  have  planted  themselves  privately  there. 
You  see,  also,  houses  set  deep  in  charming  gar- 
dens that  you  never  dreamed  of.  In  the  win- 
ter you  imagine  that  its  summer  season  must 
be  a desert  of  dreariness  for  the  want  of  trees ; 
in  the  summer  it  seems  to  be  a veiy  bower  of 
bliss — ivy,  that  the  frost  never  dares  to  injure, 
climbs  over  churches  and  dwellings,  and  covers 
them  with  masses  of  shining  verdure;  fountains 
play,  birds  warble,  fragrance  is  wafted  every 
where;  and  when,  in  a March  evening,  your 
Northern  friends  are  all  housed  from  some  great 
whirling  snow-storm,  you  stroll  along  luxuria- 
ting in  the  delightful  atmosphere,  and  come 
suddenly  upon  a white  deutzia-bu6h  laden  with 
its  blossoms  — a sort  of  sweet  and  charming 
ghost  of  the  long-since  dead  and  gone  winter. 

There  is  a perfect  pantheon  of  statuary  in 
these  same  streets,  and  the  most  of  it  worse 
than  worthless.  The  Capitol  rejoices  in  some 
of  the  poorest ; and  opposite  the  main  entrance 
Washington  stands  wrapped  in  a sheet,  the  in- 
habitants say,  as  if  just  issuing  from  the  bath, 
and  pointing  to  the  Patent-Office  for  his  clothes, 
which  are  preserved  there  in  glass  cases.  Late- 
ly a column  crowned  with  an  effigy  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln was  erected  with  much  pomp — a piece  of 
workmanship  utterly  poor  and  barren  ; and  the 
horses  prancing  over  precipices  and  scattered 
round  the  squares  would  go  a good  way  toward 
filling  a regiment  of  Black-horse  Cavalry.  Na- 
ture is  obliged  sometimes  to  come  to  the  rescue 
of  these  specimens ; and  she  has  been  seen,  in 
a purple  winter  twilight,  thickening  the  air  with 
flying  snow-flakes,  and  wildly  tossing  the  bare 
boughs  around,  that  she  might  give  the  eques- 
trian statue  in  Lafayette  Square  a grandeur  of 
dimness  and  transfiguration  that  it  never  knew 
before. 


The  city  is  so  large,  such  an  assemblage  of 
spaces,  every  thing  is  so  far  apart,  that  there  is 
no  one  centre  where  people  may  congregate  and 
get  the  news.  It  is,  in  many  respects,  like  a 
great  rambling  village,  and  in  none  more  so 
than  in  the  fact  that  while  you  might  presume 
that  the  important  and  ever-present  affairs  of 
State  would  absorb  its  conversational  interest, 
there  is  yet  plenty  of  room  for  the  small  gossip 
of  private  affairs.  Still,  if  persons  do  not  care 
to  enter  the  social  life,  there  is  no  place  where 
they  can  live  in  more  unquestioned  freedom 
and  enjoyment.  Although  every  waif  of  soci- 
ety seems  to  turn  up  here,  like  straws  in  a whirl- 
pool, it  is,  in  spite  of  that,  the  place  of  the 
world  in  which  to  escape  observation : a thou- 
sand people  may  parade  the  Avenue,  it  docs 
not  look  as  if  there  were  more  than  ten  there ; 
the  music  of  a band  dies  at  the  length  of  one 
of  the  great  lonely  squares ; the  celebration  of 
emancipation — when  an  endless  black  cloud 
streams  through  the  town,  here  the  throngs  that 
compose  it  frolicking  in  exuberance  and  effer- 
vescence that  know  no  bounds,  and  there  march- 
ing serious  and  stately  with  the  burden  of  great 
thoughts  and  the  difference  between  what  they 
were  yesterday  and  what  they  are  to-day- 
passes  as  a shadow  does ; a mob  would  be  lost 
to  sight  in  the  midst  of  its  fury ; and  there  are 
in  truth  but  three  times  when  the  place  actually 
seems  alive— one  at  the  early  dawn,  w hen  peo- 
ple flock  to  market,  the  chief  portion  of  which, 
like  the  city  itself,  is  all  outdoors,  and  the  chief 
building  of  which  is  only  a low,  half-finished, 
whitewashed  shed,  where,  within,  the  thrifty 
Germans  demand  good  prices  for  good  wares, 
and  without  the  colored  people,  who  have  driv- 
en in  from  the  Seventh  Street  suburbs  with  their 
wretched  mules,  sell  you  armfuls  of  rosy  flow- 
ering-almond-boughs, still  wet  with  morning 
dew,  for  five  cents ; another  in  the  afternoon, 
when  Congress  rises,  and  the  beauties  of  the 
land  are  seen,  in  gorgeous  array  which  neither 
Solomon  nor  the  lilies  of  the  field  themselves 
have  equaled,  floating  along  beside  the  captains 
of  armies  and  the  arbiters  of  national  destinies, 
who,  for  the  nonce,  have  smoothed  their  frown- 
ing fronts,  and  look  as  innocent  os  ever  Hercu- 
les did  with  his  distaff ; you  might  see  one  of 
the  fair  beings  now,  if  this  pen  were  a painter's 
pencil,  w ho,  in  her  dress  and  overdress  of  grass- 
green  silk,  with  the  grass-green  lace  upon  her  yel- 
low hair,  with  her  eyes  “ as  dark  as  darkest  pan- 
sies,” and  the  damask  blushes  deepening  in  the 
dimples  round  lier  perfect  mouth,  looked  like 
a living  impersonation  of  all  the  loveliness  of 
June.  The  only  other  time  when  Washington 
seems  to  be  peopled  less  sparsely  than  Pctnca 
in  the  wilderness  is  on  the  Wednesday  and  Sat- 
urday sunsets,  when  the  Marine  Band  plays  al- 
ternately in  the  President’s  grounds  and  in  La- 
fayette Square,  and  every  one  in  all  the  town 
makes  it  a point  to  saunter  in  the  vicinity. 
Children  are  tumbling  in  the  trodden  gross  that 
sends  up  its  pungent  smell,  or  are  climbing  the 
flights  of  stairs  in  the  rear  of  the  White  House, 
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aud  clustering  round  the  President,  who  has 
come  out  to  greet  them ; lovely  ladies  move 
along  to  the  music ; and  all  our  magnates  have 
left  the  Capitol,  sitting  on  its  terraces  where 
the  turf  is  purple  with  violets  on  this  spring 
day,  and  are  present  as  if  at  a dress-parade. 
Not  far  away  the  Potomac  winds  in  silver 
curves,  and  the  “sacred  soil”  lies  rosily  red- 
dening in  the  late  day ; overhead  the  laburnum- 
trees  are  shaking  down  their  gold,  the  Judas- 
trees  are  rising  in  pink  flushes,  lofty  boughs 
covered  with  a purple  blossom  shed  abroad  an 
intoxicating  fragrance ; and  all  around  the  mu- 
sic 6oars  in  strains  that  transform  the  whole 
scene  out  of  the  actual  and  into  the  ideal.  At 
such  times,  and  in  the  soft  succeeding  summer 
night,  Washington  seems  a region  of  delight ; 
we  believe  nothing  at  all  of  the  frightful  le- 
gends told  concerning  the  umbrellas  that  are 
held  down  instead  of  up  as  the  days  advance, 
because  the  heat  of  the  pavement  is  so  much 
more  scorching  than  that  of  the  sky,  and  laugh 
at  those  people  who  can  not  tell  when  it  has 
been  raining  because  the  blistered  bricks  send 
back  the  shower  in  steam  before  it  could  wet 
them.  We  remember  the  pleasures  of  the  place 
long  after  we  forget  its  discomforts ; when  we 
leave  it  we  love  it ; we  look  forward  to  the  fab- 
ulous beauty  it  shall  wear  in  the  course  of  fifty 
years,  and  wo  feel  that  if  ever  jealousy,  avarice, 
or  expediency  transfers  the  scat  of  government 
from  its  magnificently  designed  streets  and  the 
costly  edifices  that  rise  here  in  all  their  sun- 
shine-loving  Gothic  beauty,  and  there  in  stately 
Greek  lend  classic  shades  from  summer  suns, 
half  of  our  patriotic  pride  and  prestige  as  a 
people  will  be  lost  forever. 


ENGLISH  PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  AN 
AMERICAN. 

V. — ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPERS. 

THERE  is  a prevalent  impression  in  the 
United  States  that  the  number  of  news- 
paper readers  there,  in  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lation, is  much  greater  than  in  England.  This 
impression  I believe  to  be  altogether  mistaken. 
Statistics  may  indorse  it ; but  the  time  has  gone 
by,  in  this  age  of  splendid  financiering,  when  any 
body  credits  the  maxim  that  “figures  do  not  lie.” 
English  travelers  in  America  mention  as  an  as- 
tonishing incident  that  even  the  hack -drivers 
of  America  are  seen  reading  the  daily  papers, 
forgetful  of  the  fact  that  cabmen  in  England 
are  to  be  observed,  during  leisure  intervals, 
consulting  the  same  sources  of  information. 
The  provincial  press  of  England  is  far  in  ad- 
vance of  that  of  America,  both  in  matter  and 
manner,  and  is  quite  as  generally  circulated. 
If  in  some  cases  the  subscription -list  of  some 
American  newspapers  exceeds  that  of  the  cor- 
responding class  of  journals  in  England,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  in  England  papers  are  oft- 
en hired  by  the  readers  at  so  much  an  hour,  and 
are  consequently  perused  by  thousands  of  per- 
sons whose  names  do  not  appear  on  the  lists  of 


subscribers.  In  America  nine  out  of  every  ten 
individuals  read  the  papers ; and,  according  to 
my  observation,  the  average  is  little,  if  any,  less 
in  England. 

In  every  point  but  one  the  superiority  of  the 
English  press  to  the  American  can  not  be  de- 
nied. Indeed,  we  had  better  readily  admit  it. 
No  newspaper  in  America  can  rival  the  best 
English  journals  in  typographical  appearance 
— that  is  to  say,  in  the  excellence  of  its  mate- 
rial and  the  clearness  of  its  type.  Neither  can 
the  American  papers  bear  comparison  with  the 
English  in  the  style  of  their  editorials,  and  the 
grammatical  perfection  of  their  foreign  and  lo- 
cal reports.  A slipshod  style,  expressing  slip- 
shod thoughts,  is  the  prevailing  characteristic 
of  the  American  press ; while  in  England  the 
editorials,  the  foreign  correspondence,  aud  the 
local  reports  are  composed  by  gentlemen  who 
at  least  understand  the  art  of  writing  the  lan- 
guage correctly.  There  are  exceptions  to  these 
rules  in  both  countries,  as  I shall  presently  point 
out ; but  the  rules  are  the  same,  nevertheless. 
No  journal  in  the  United  States  prints  leaders 
— editorials  we  call  them — like  those  in  the  best 
English  papers ; and  no  American  journal  has 
yet  been  able  to  secure  correspondents  like  Rus- 
sell and  Kingston,  or  local  reporters  like  Woods 
and  Turner,  except  in  extraordinary  instances. 
Even  in  these  extraordinary  instances  the  press- 
writers  of  America  have  not  been  allowed  that 
pomp  of  type  and  position  which  the  London 
editors  cheerfully  accord  to  their  more  favored 
brethren ; and  their  productions,  printed  in  small 
type  and  hidden  in  unfrequented  portions  of  the 
paper,  are  no  more  appreciated  than  the  micro- 
scopic beauty  of  the  butterfly  compared  to  the 
gorgeous  plumage  of  the  peacock.  Finally,  va- 
rious circumstances  have  combined  to  render 
the  newspapers  of  England  actually  cheaper 
than  those  of  America.  You  can  purchase 
most  of  the  London  daily  journals  for  a pen- 
ny— two  cents ; while  the  New  York  journals 
of  the  same  rank  cost  four  cents — two-pence 
English.  Thus,  by  a singular  change  of  for- 
tune, the  American  newspapers  are  now  dearer 
than  those  of  England,  although  the  cheapness 
of  the  American  press  had  no  small  share  in  the 
reduction  and  ultimate  abolition  of  the  stamp- 
duty  in  England. 

The  one  point  in  regard  to  which  I claim  su- 
periority for  the  American  press  is  enterprise. 
The  American  papers  give  the  news  in  bad 
type,  upon  poor  paper,  and  often  in  the  worst 
possible  form ; but  they  give  it,  and  they  give 
it  by  telegraph,  and  they  give  it  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment.  The  English  journals,  on 
the  contrary,  are  lamentably  deficient  in  news. 
Take  away  the  telegrams  of  Mr.  Reuter  and  the 
Parliamentaiy  reports,  and  the  real  news  fur- 
nished by  a London  paper  may  be  summed  up 
in  a couple  of  sentences.  The  London  jour- 
nals are  also  deficient  in  individuality.  They 
are  perfectly  satisfied  to  reprint  such  local  news 
as  they  publish  from  other  papers.  The  Times 
would  not  quote  from  the  iVeies,  but  it  constant- 
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ly  quotes  from  the  Express,  which  is  merely  an 
evening  edition  of  the  News  ; and  all  the  morn- 
ing journals  consider  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  fair 
game,  and  crib  its  contents  without  an  apology. 
Any  one  who  reads  all  the  London  journals  day 
after  day  will  soon  learn  that,  barring  the  edi- 
torials, nine-tenths  of  their  literary  contents  are 
precisely  the  same,  and  consist  chiefly  of  parlia- 
mentary, market,  and  financial  reports,  Reuter’s 
telegrams,  and  sporting  news.  Now,  as  regards 
Reuter  s telegrams,  the  American  press  would 
be  afraid  to  depend  for  its  information  upon  an 
outside  association,  which  might  be  honorable 
or  dishonorable ; which  might  furnish  or  with- 
hold such  information  as  it  pleased ; which  might 
or  might  not  seek  to  influence  the  stock-market 
through  the  most  influential  journals,  aqd  which, 
in  all  that  it  does,  is  as  independent  of  the  press 
as  the  press  ought  to  be  independent  of  it.  The 
telegrams  for  the  American  press  come  from  the 
agents  of  an  association  composed  of  the  news- 
papers themselves ; but  no  first-class  American 
journal  will  trust  implicitly  even  to  this  source 
of  information.  It  has  its  own  special  corre- 
spondents, who  are  instructed  to  telegraph  as 
freely  as  if  the  Associated  Press  did  not  exist ; 
and  thus  a constant  check  is  kept  upon  the 
journalistic  combination.  If  Mr.  Reuter’s  in- 
tegrity were  not  equal  to  his  ability,  he  could 
at  any  moment  revolutionize  the  stock-markets 
in  England,  and  for  two  days  completely  de- 
lude the  British  public,  and  the  London  press 
would  unconsciously  assist  such  a fraud,  in- 
stead of  preventing  it.  In  America  a swindle 
of  this  character  would  be  impossible,  because 
the  press  carefully  guards  its  own  interests  as 
well  as  those  of  the  public,  and  refuses  to  be 
hoaxed  even  by  a forged  Presidential  procla- 
mation, although  it  be  written  upon  telegraph- 
ic paper,  and  has  every  other  mark  of  authen- 
ticity. 

As  examples  of  the  lack  of  enterprise  of  the 
British  press,  take  the  foreign  and  the  Conti- 
nental news  which  appears  in  the  papers. 
The  impeachment  trial  at  Washington  has  ex- 
cited more  public  interest  in  England  than  any 
event  which  has  occurred  since  the  accession 
of  Napoleon  to  the  throne  of  Prance ; but  what 
London  newspaper  except  the  Tiines  had  a spe- 
cial dispatch  concerning  it  ? And  to  what  did 
the  single  special  dispatch  of  the  Times  amount? 
To  less  than  a dozen  words,  costing  at  the  ut- 
most about  five  pounds ! Why,  if  the  Queen 
of  England  had  been  upon  her  trial  instead  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Ameri- 
can journals  would  have  been  filled  with  tele- 
graphic news  of  the  progress  of  the  case,  the 
evidence  for  and  against  her  Majesty,  and  the 
popular  speculations  and  prejudices  concerning 
the  verdict.  During  the  impeachment  furor 
thousands  of  other  newspaper  readers  turned, 
as  I did,  to  the  telegraphic  columns  of  the  Lon- 
don press,  only  to  be  disappointed  by  some  such 
dispatch  as  this : “ America — The  Australasian 
has  arrived  out.”  Or  take  the  recent  war  in 
Abyssinia.  No  other  London  journal  except 


the  Times  sent  its  correspondent  instructions  to 
telegraph  the  news ; and  the  result  was  that  the 
entire  press  of  England  would  have  been  satis- 
fied to  publish  simultaneously  the  official  dis- 
patches to  the  War  Office,  had  not  the  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  Herald  obliged  them 
with  copies  of  the  telegrams  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  advance  brigade  of  General 
Napier’s  gallant  army.  Or  consider  the  local 
news.  If  Mr.  Gladstone,  or  Mr.  Bright,  or  Mr. 
Disraeli,  or  Lord  Stanley  deliver  an  important 
speech  in  any  part  of  England  you  may  happen 
to  read  a report  of  it  in  the  next  morning’s  pa- 
pers; but  how  is  that  report  obtained?  Not 
through  the  enterprise  of  the  press,  but  as  a 
speculation  on  the  part  of  the  telegraph  compa- 
nies, who  furnish  it  at  so  many  pence  per  line 
to  such  journals  as  choose  to  print  it.  The  re- 
porter is  not  at  all  responsible  to  the  press.  He 
might  make  a fortune  by  misrepresenting  the 
sentiments  of  the  Premier  or  the  Foreign  Sec- 
retary, if  he  were  sufficiently  shrewd  and  dis- 
honest; the  papers  have  no  guarantee  of  his 
capability  or  his  honesty,  although  they  all  print 
his  news.  In  America  no  such  risk  is  incurred 
by  the  newspapers.  Again,  Washington  is 
about  ten  hours’  distance  from  New  York  by 
rail,  as  Paris  is  ten  hours’  distance  from  Lon- 
don ; but  almost  all  the  Washington  correspond- 
ence of  the  New  York  journals  oomes  by  tele- 
graph, while  the  Paris  correspondence  of  the 
London  journals  comes  by  mail,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  less  than  the  amount  now  paid  to  Paris 
correspondents  would  give  the  English  papers 
all  the  news  and  gossip  of  the  French  capital 
telegraphically,  and  in  time  for  the  next  morn- 
ing’s issue.  In  a word,  the  difference  between 
the  American  and  the  English  press  in  regard 
to  enterprise  is  precisely  the  difference  between 
the  telegraph  and  the  railroad. 

At  a public  dinner  not  very  long  ago  Dr. 
Russell,  the  famous  correspondent  of  the  Times, 
complained  of  telegraphic  reports  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  merely  skeleton  narratives,  ut- 
terly incomprehensible  until  the  mail  accounts 
came  to  hand  to  give  them  flesh  and  blood. 
The  simile  is  powerful,  and,  so  far  as  concerns 
the  English  press,  it  is  true.  But  Dr.  Russell 
has  only  to  turn  to  the  American  papers  to  find 
reports  as  particular  and  as  imaginative  as  his 
own  telegraphed  in  full  to  the  leading  journals. 
For  instance,  the  progress  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
in  Canada  and  the  United  States  was  reported 
by  telegraph  to  the  New  York  journals,  and 
these  reports  crossed  the  ocean  and  were  re- 
printed in  the  London  journals  weeks  in  advance 
of  the  letters  of  the  special  correspondents,  who 
were  sent  out  from  England  at  a considerable 
expense  to  describe  the  Transatlantic  reception 
of  his  Royal  Highness.  This  was  before  the 
oceanic  cable  was  laid  ; but  the  ignominious  de- 
feat of  the  English  journalists  might  have  been 
avoided  by  a prompt  employment  of  the  tele- 
graphic facilities  then  in  existence.  Later  still 
the  British  public  were  entirely  deprived  of 
special  news  from  America  in  regard  to  the  late 
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civil  war,  although  that  war  concerned  them  al- 
most as  nearly  as  if  Great  Britain  had  been  one 
of  the  combatants.  Since  the  Atlantic  cable 
has  been  in  operation  we  have  seen  the  opening 
of  the  Paris  Exhibition  fully  chronicled  in  the 
New  York  papers  of  the  following  morning, 
while  the  London  journals  were  content  to  wait 
two  days  for  complete  reports.  We  have  seen 
full  accounts  of  the  coronation  of  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  as  King  of  Hungary,  at  Pestb,  and 
of  the  canonization  of  numerous  saints  by  the 
Pope,  at  Rome,  published  in  the  New  York  pa- 
pers three  days  in  advance  of  the  London  jour- 
nals. We  have  seen  full  descriptions  of  the 
eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius  printed  in  New 
York  a week  before  the  London  editors  heard 
that  the  volcano  was  once  more  vomiting  flame 
and  smoke.  We  have  seen  the  futile  Garibal- 
dian  invasion  of  the  Papal  territories  reported 
day  by  day  through  the  cable  to  the  New  York 
press,  while  all  the  London  journals,  except  the 
Telegraph  and  News , were  without  correspond- 
ents at  the  chief  points  of  interest,  and  the  cor- 
respondents of  these  papers  wrote  by  mail  in- 
stead of  sending  their  news  by  lightning.  Hun- 
dreds of  other  instances  might  be  cited  did  not 
these  suffice.  The  truth  is,  that  in  America  the 
press  has  created  the  inland  telegraph  lines,  and 
the  American  press  now  makes  the  Atlantic 
cable  remunerative  ; while  in  England  the  press 
never  employs  the  wires  wrhen  it  can  make  use 
of  the  mail,  and  contributes  an  insignificant  trifle 
toward  the  support  of  the  sub- Atlantic  miracle. 
Upon  these  points  statistics  are,  I own,  most 
trustworthy  and  decisive. 

In  every  country  there  are  two  or  three  jour- 
nals which  are  regarded  by  foreigners  as  repre- 
sentative organs.  They  are  not  always  the 
best  papers  nor  the  most  widely-circulated  pa- 
pers; but  there  is  a something  about  them 
characteristic  of  the  nation  and  its  institutions. 
Not  to  multiply  illustrations,  which  will  at  once 
occur  to  every  reader,  I may  mention  that  En- 
gland would  not  be  itself  without  the  Times . 
There  are  many  thousands  of  Englishmen  who 
never  read  it,  just  as  there  are  many  thousands 
of  Americans  who  never  read  the  New  York 
Herald;  but  it  is  universally  accepted  as  the 
exponent  of  British  public  opinion,  even  when 
it  Bets  that  public  opinion  most  at  defiance,  as 
I think  it  did  during  the  recent  American  civil 
war  and  the  still  more  recent  Garibaldian  in- 
vasion. The  general  rule  of  newspapers  is  that 
their  influence  secures  a large  circulation,  and 
this  large  circulation  brings  them  a correspond- 
ing amount  of  advertising.  The  Times  is  a re- 
markable exception  to  this  rule.  In  circula- 
tion it  is  surpassed  by  several  journals,  in  influ- 
ence by.  few,  in  advertisements  by  none.  Its 
London  rivals  in  enterprise  are  the  Telegraph 
and  the  News;  but  it  crushes  them  daily  by 
appearing  with  a quadruple  sheet  of  advertise- 
ments, in  spite  of  their  lower  rates  and  more 
popular  subscriptions.  It  has  almost  every 
requisite  of  a good  newspaper  except  the  news, 
and  almost  every  requisite  of  a good  advertising 
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medium  except  a large  circulation.  Its  real 
specialty  is  its  typographical  perfection ; its  pro- 
fessed specialty  is  its  editorials,  scarcely  one  of 
which  you  can  read  carefully  without  detecting 
a fearful  blunder  in  grammar,  rhetoric,  or  fact ; 
its  popular  specialty  is  its  almost  verbatim  re- 
ports of  the  debates  in  Parliament,  which  uni- 
formly eclipse  those  of  the  other  journals,  that 
expunge  all  Disraeli’s  sarcasms  when  they  rep- 
resent Liberal  principles,  and  all  Gladstone's 
arguments  when  they  advocate  Conservative 
politics.  The  Times  depends  upon  Reuter’s 
telegrams  for  its  foreign  news,  upon  the  previ- 
ous evening’s  papers  for  its  local  news,  and 
upon  extensive  clippings  for  its  general  news ; 
but  its  political  news,  derived  from  private  and 
social  sources,  is  always  wonderfully  accurate. 

Ail  through  the  debates  upon  the  Reform  Bill 
I noticed  that,  while  the  Government  organs 
were  repeatedly  misinformed  as  to  the  policy 
of  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  the  Liberal  organs  were 
very  wide  of  the  mark  as  to  the  course  chosen 
by  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  editorial  prognostica- 
tions of  the  Times  wrere  invariably  verified  by 
the  Parliamentary  leaders.  In  fact,  a careful 
reader  has  only  to  peruse  the  leaders  in  the 
Times  to  be  fully  informed  of  the  political  news 
in  England.  In  this  regard  that  journal  is  the 
only  one  that  has  been  able  to  combine  com- 
plete independence  with  reliable  information. 

But,  so  far  as  foreign  politics  are  concerned,  it 
is  impossible  to  trust  a newspaper  which  repre- 
sented the  Confederates  as  successful  in  the 
American  war,  declared  Garibaldi  the  conquer- 
or of  Rome,  and  persistently  represents  Napo- 
leon os  insecurely  seated  upon  the  throne  of 
France. 

Whatever  it  may  have  been  in  the  post,  the 
Times,  under  its  present  management,  is  a close 
corporation,  in  which  nepotism  is  the  rule,  and 
to  which  outside  talent  has  no  access.  Its  con- 
ductors distinctly  avow  that  they  are  determ- 
ined to  make  each  department  a specialty  un-  • 
der  the  charge  of  writers  technically  educa- 
ted— a policy  which  would  absolutely  abolish 
the  profession  of  a journalist  if  it  could  be  car- 
ried into  effect.  But  the  Times  violates  its  own 
ideas  by  its  own  appointments — e . g.,  it  allows 
Mr.  Tom  Taylor  to  write  its  art  criticisms, 
though  he  is  not  a painter ; and  Mr.  John  Ox- 
enford  to  write  its  dramatic  criticisms,  though 
he  is  not  an  actor.  It  assumes  the  greatest 
possible  mystery  in  regard  to  its  editorial  writ- 
ers, although  they  are  sufficiently  well-known 
to  have  their  portraits  paraded  in  the  satirical 
papers,  and  prides  itself  upon  a correspondence 
which  is  too  tardy  for  news  and  too  soon  for 
prophecy,  and  which  might  as  well  bo  written 
up  in  the  office  from  the  files  of  foreign  jour- 
nals. It  never  corrects  an  error,  and  never 
apologizes  for  an  injustice,  and  is  therefore  the 
best-hated  newspaper  in  the  world*  Its  forte 
is  Napoleonic,  and  consists  in  putting  forth  its 
great  strength  upon  great  occasions;  but  it 
could  always  be  beaten  on  its  own  ground,  and 
off  its  own  ground,  if  other  London  journals 
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would  but  employ  the  telegraph  properly.  Its 
receipts  are  enormous,  and  its  expenditures 
economically  lavish  and  generously  mean.  Its 
internal  organization  is  a model  for  all  other 
newspapers  in  the  world,  since  it  provides  its 
employes  with  substantial  reasons  to  remain  in 
its  sendee,  and  takes  every  possible  precaution 
against  interruption  in  its  business.  One  of  its 
chief  attractions  is  its  amateur  correspondence. 
But  it  is  so  ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of 
journalism,  that,  although  the  reputed  speeches 
of  Mr.  Murphy,  the  anti-popish  lecturer,  have 
been  discussed  for  weeks  in  its  columns  by  nu- 
merous letter- writers,  it  has  not  yet  had  the 
tact  to  send  a phonographic  reporter  to  take 
down  Mr.  Murphy’s  speeches  word  for  word, 
and  thus  end  all  controversy — a plan  which 
would  have  been  suggested  to  an  American  ed- 
itor at  once.  In  its  faults,  as  in  its  virtues,  I 
consider  the  London  Times  unique;  and  be- 
cause it  is  generally  conceded  to  be  the  most 
distinguished  newspaper  in  the  world,  and  be- 
cause all  writers,  no  matter  what  they  may  say 
publicly,  are  privately  anxious  for  the  honor  of 
contributing  to  its  pages,  it  seems  amply  worthy 
of  the  space  occupied  in  criticising  it.  More 
than  this : I find  it  feared  in  England  to  an 
extent  incomprehensible  in  the  United  States. 
Politicians  live  in  dread  of  it,  although  they 
know  that  its  opinions  are  as  variable  as  the 
weather-cock.  Artists,  authors,  singers,  and 
actors  shudder  before  it,  although  they  know 
that  its  criticisms  may  be  tempered  by  social 
influences,  by  judicious  flattery,  by  apropos  en- 
gagements for  a concert,  or  by  well-paid  offers 
to  revise  successful  plays ; and  attaches  of  other 
newspapers  so  tremble  when  its  name  is  men- 
tioned as  to  sink  their  voices  to  a whisper, 
frightened  lest  the  very  walls  have  ears.  Only 
after  a visit  to  England  can  any  American  un- 
derstand the  surprise  of  the  cockney  prisoner 
in  the  play,  when  the  threat  of  writing  to  the 
• Titnes  produced  no  effect  upon  the  brigands  his 
captors,  and  the  boldness  of  my  English  publish- 
ers in  venturing  to  print  what  I have  written. 

Foremost  among  the  competitors  w'itli  the 
Times  is  the  Telegraph,  which  has  a magnificent 
circulation,  and  would  have  an  equal  influence 
if  it  were  more  moderate  in  its  utterances,  and  if 
it  would  make  use  more  freely  of  the  invention 
from  which  it  derives  its  name.  The  Telegraph, 
like  the  New  York  Ledger , is  a fine  illustration 
of  the  benefits  of  unlimited  advertising.  No 
dead-wall  in  London  is  without  its  sign-board, 
no  fence  is  without  its  announcement  of  un- 
paralleled circulation.  Most  of  the  American 
newspapers  are  content  to  advertise  in  their 
own  columns  alone;  but  few  of  the  London 
journals,  except  the  Times  and  Post,  disdain  to 
take  advantage  of  the  publicity  of  posters.  The 
Telegraph  ke£ps  up  a steady  rivalry  with  the 
Times  in  its  news,  and  rises  to  fresh  efforts  ev- 
ery time  it  is  beaten.  Its  peculiarity  and  its 
principal  fault  is  an  exaggeration  of  tone.  Ev- 
ery good  thing  is  the  best  in  creation,  and  ev- 
ery bad  thing  is  the  worst  in  the  world,  with  the 


Telegraph.  Its  special  correspondence  is  in  such 
a vein  that  it  is  all  attributed  to  Mr.  Sala,  al- 
though that  gentleman  can  hardly  be  in  five 
places  at  once ; and  it  kindly  maintains  a Par- 
is correspondent  in  order  that  the  other  papers 
may  make  fun  of  him.  Its  leaders  are  appar- 
ently written  under  the  stimulus  of  a reward  of 
a gold  medal  for  the  person  who  shall  com- 
mence farthest  away  from  his  subject,  take  the 
longest  time  in  reaching  it,  and  employ  the 
greatest  number  of  words  in  expressing  his 
ideas.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  Telegraph's 
editorial  essays  differ  as  distinctly  from  editori- 
als proper  as  a clergyman’s  sermons  differ  from 
the  harangues  of  a professional  exhorter.  To 
invoke  the  Muses  in  the  most  classical  style 
before  describing  a dog-fight,  or  to  picture  a 
steeple-chase  between  the  planets  as  a prelim- 
inary to  an  account  of  the  Premier’s  appearance 
at  a country  fair,  is  nothing  to  a writer  for  the 
Telegraph;  while  for  inappropriate  piety  and 
gushing  sentimentalism  this  newspaper  has  not 
its  equal.  None  of  its  contributors,  like  one  of 
the  editors  of  the  New  York  World,  seems  able 
to  do  himself  justice  in  less  than  a column  and 
a half.  But  when  this  is  good-naturedly  said, 
all  is  said  on  that  side  of  the  question.  Accus- 
tomed as  Americans  are  to  short,  pithy  leaders, 
too  often  grossly  expressed  and  couched  in  veiy 
bad  English,  they  are  very  ready  to  laugh  at 
the  long  and  pleonastic  editorials  in  the  Lon- 
don papers;  but  none  can  fail  to  do  justice  to 
the  consistent  Liberalism  of  the  Telegraph,  to 
its  summary  of  the  debates  in  Parliament,  which 
conveys  a better  idea  of  the  proceedings  than 
the  most  elaborate  reports,  and  to  its  earnest 
efforts  to  obtain  the  news  in  spite  of  many  dis- 
advantages, difficulties,  and  disappointments, 
and  to  give  it  to  the  public  at  the  lowest  possi- 
ble price.  But  if  this  paper,  or  any  other  Lon- 
don journal,  would  add  to  its  contents  a brief 
abstract  of  the  news  of  the  day,  such  as  is  pub- 
lished in  the  American  papers,  it  would  consid- 
erably increase  its  attractions  to  business  men, 
who,  in  England  as  in  America,  have  little  time 
to  sift  a few  grains  of  intelligence  out  of  nu- 
merous bushels  of  words. 

Looking  at  the  London  daily  papers  en  masse 
you  will  find  that  the  majority  of  their  contents 
are  exactly  alike,  after  making  due  allowances 
for  peculiarities  of  style  and  editorial  differences 
of  opinion.  The  keen  competition  for  news  so 
observable  in  the  American  papers  is  almost 
unknown  in  England.  You  will  rarely  find  any 
important  intelligence  in  one  newspaper  which 
is  not  published  in  all  the  others ; and  if  you 
do,  it  is  ten  to  one  that  the  special  news  is  con- 
tradicted the  next  day.  In  fashionable  intelli- 
gence, however,  the  Post  is  far  in  advance  of 
its  contemporaries,  and  is  really  the  only  jour- 
nal worth  consulting  for  this  kind  of  news. 
Why  it  should  be  so  I can  not  explain,  since 
the  same  intelligence  is  easily  obtainable  by  all 
the  papers ; but  the  Post  gets  it  first  and  pays 
for  it  handsomely,  and  the  other  journals  are 
satisfied  to  copy  it  the  morning  afterward.  The 
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ridiculous  “Court  Journal,”  chronicling  that 
the  Queen  rode,  drove,  or  walked  in  or  out  of 
the  Home  Park,  is  still  regularly  published  in 
all  the  London  papers,  and  the  movements  of 
the  other  members  of  the  royal  family  are  re- 
corded with  the  same  exactitude ; but  not  a 
single  paper  has  the  spirit  to  inform  us  what  the 
royal  family  had  for  dinner,  and  how  much  they 
ate,  or  what  time  they  went  to  bed,  and  how 
they  slept.  Even  the  Post  is  deficient  in  this 
respect.  The  News  was  the  official  and  popu- 
lar organ  of  the  Liberal  party  before  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Telegraph , and  is  now  about  to 
seek  to  regain  this  position  by  reducing  its  price 
from  threepence  to  one  penny.  In  tone  this 
journal  closely  resembles  the  New  York  Times 
— its  Liberalism  has  a Conservative  element, 
its  opposition  is  gentlemanly,  its  manner  is  ge- 
nial. The  attaches  of  the  News  state  that  all 
of  them  are  possessed  of  private  fortunes,  and 
work  rather  for  the  love  of  the  profession  than 
for  the  pecuniary  rewards.  I sincerely  hope 
that  this  statement  may  be  true  without  a soli- 
tary exception ; in  which  case  wo  may  place 
the  News  among  the  curiosities  of  journalism. 
Its  proprietors  have  certainly  a right  to  rank 
first  among  newspaper  editors,  for  they  have  re- 
peatedly divided  among  their  employes  a large 
portion  of  the  profits  of  the  paper.  The  foreign 
correspondence  of  the  News  was  once  unrival- 
ed ; I am  sorry  to  learn  that  it  has  been  re- 
cently reorganized.  Upon  American  affairs, 
while  the  Times  has  no  opinion  at  all,  and  the 
Telegraph  none  that  it  knows  of,  the  News  has 
always  advocated  the  doctrines  of  the  Repub- 
lican party,  and  was  the  only  London  journal 
thoroughly  right  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  the  late  American  civil  war.  The  Star  is  an 
exact  reproduction  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  or 
the  Tribune  is  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  Lon- 
don Star,  whichever  way  you  may  please  to 
phrase  it.  Whatever  the  Tribune  says  about 
American  politics  the  Star  accepts  as  Gospel ; 
whatever  the  Star  says  about  English  politics 
the  Tribune  accepts  as  rather  truer  than  the  Gos- 
pel, of  which  it  has,  on  the  whole,  not  too  high 
an  opinion.  Each  regards  the  other  as  the  only 
real  exponent  of  national  sentiment,  praises 
John  Bright  and  Charles  Sumner  as  the  great- 
est statesmen  in  their  respective  countries,  con- 
demns Mr.  Disraeli  and  President  Johnson  as 
the  most  outrageous  villains  unhung,  and  does 
all  this  in  the  same  authoritative,  dictatorial, 
violent,  and  vituperative  style.  Need  I say 
more  to  present  both  journals  to  the  minds  of 
my  English  and  American  readers  ?* 

There  are  a few  more  London  daily  papers 
which  deserve  notice.  The  Advertiser  is  a jour- 
nal which  is  probably  without  a parallel.  It  is 
published  by  the  Licensed  Victualers’  Asso- 
ciation, yields  its  proprietors  a handsome  profit, 
prints  as  much  news  and  is  as  large  as  most  of 
the  other  papers,  and  is  chiefly  remarkable  for 


• The  author  here  rivals  the  style  he  deprecates. 
We  reproduce  without  adopting  his  opinions.— Ed. 


its  inveterate  hostility  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon. 
That  sovereign  must  tremble  whenever  lie  hap- 
pens to  read  the  Advettiser.  Hardly  a day 
passes  without  its  ignominiously  dethroning 
him,  and  either  condemning  him  to  banishment 
or  decapitation,  just  as  the  editor  chances  to  be 
in  a good  or  bad  humor  after  dinner.  Barring 
the  fact  that,  after  a while,  you  indignantly 
wonder  why  a monarch  so  persistently  kicked 
out  still  holds  on  to  his  crown  so  obstinately, 
there  is  much  pleasant  reading  to  be  found  in 
the  Advertiser,  and  the  editor  is  never  afraid 
to  tell  you  so  frankly  and  emphatically.  The 
Herald  and  the  Standard  is  the  organ  of  the 
Tory  party.  It  is  the  same  paper  with  a dou- 
ble name  and  a double  issue — a journalistic 
Siamese  twins,  or  a newspaper  colt  with  two 
heads,  or  a press  Orator  Puff.  The  two  papers 
are  published  at  the  same  office,  and  their  con- 
tents are  the  same,  with  the  exception  of  the 
editorials,  which  differ  in  words  but  not  in 
ideas.  The  Herald  is  a small  paper,  sold  at 
three-pence  for  the  benefit  of  those  old  fogies 
who  do  not  like  either  the  size  or  the  price  of 
the  Standard,  which  is  a large  paper  sold  for  a 
penny.  The  Standard  claims  to  be  the  largest 
journal  in  the  world,  and  to  have  the  largest 
circulation ; and  I have  no  reason  to  doubt  its 
assertions.  Indeed,  the  more  I travel  in  Great 
Britain  the  more  I believe  in  the  unequaled  cir- 
culation of  the  Standard . This  is  the  paper  to 
which  Manhattan  wrote  those  notorious  letters 
during  the  American  war,  in  which  he  described 
the  grass  growing  in  the  streets  of  New  York, 
and  the  green  apples  roasting  upon  the  trees  in 
New  Jersey,  and  the  Confederates  driving  the 
Yankees  to  their  native  dens  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet.  This  romancer,  the  lineal  descend- 
ant of  Munchausen,  is  still  considered  an  au- 
thority by  many  people  in  England ; and  you 
may  often  hear  him  gravely  quoted  upon  Amer- 
ican affairs.  We  can  afford  to  laugh  at  all  this 
now,  although  there  was  a time  when  it  caused 
us  no  slight  anger,  which  poor  Joe  Scoville  was 
the  first  to  deprecate  when  he  was  brought  be- 
fore the  authorities  in  New  York.  It  is  not 
singular  that  the  double-barreled  Conservative 
organ  should  have  been  wrong  concerning  the 
events  of  the  American  war ; but  it  is  strange 
that  the  Tory  leaders  should  so  constantly  mis- 
lead it  concerning  home  politics.  What  is  the 
use  of  being  an  organ  unless  political  leaders 
will  set  the  time  which  is  to  be  played  ? The 
Herald  and  Standard,  although  it  steadily  de- 
fends the  Conservative  cause,  is  rarely  correct 
in  its  predictions  as  to  Mr.  Disraeli’s  policy,  and 
was  especially  wide  of  the  mark  during  the  Re- 
form Bill  troubles.  Surely  this  can  be  altered 
and  amended  now.  The  Standard , Star , and 
News  publish  evening  editions,  enriched  with 
miscellaneous  essays;  the  Times  publishes  a 
second  edition  at  noon ; but  the  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette, the  Globe,  and  the  Glow-worm  are  the  le- 
gitimate afternoon  papers  of  London.  The 
Glow-worm  is  printed  as  a programme  for  some 
of  the  theatres  and  music-halls ; the  Globe  is  a 
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Conservative  journal,  pert,  trenchant,  and  more 
lively  than  any  of  its  contemporaries ; and  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  ranks  as  the  best  evening 
journal  printed  in  the  English  language,  not 
only  for  the  copiousness  of  its  information,  but 
for  the  admirable  essays  and  reviews  which  it 
contains,  and  the  dainty  elegance  of  its  type 
and  paper.  There  is  no  journal  in  America 
which  can  be  compared  to  it ; and  although  I 


am  not  certain  that  it  circulates  very  extensive- 
ly, I do  know  that  its  approbation  is  more 
prized,  and  its  disapprobation  more  dreaded, 
by  the  literary,  artistic,  and  political  aspirants 
of  England  than  the  praise  and  blame  of  any 
other  daily  paper  except  the  Tune*,  with  which 
journal  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  often  unfortunate- 
ly sympathizes  in  its  cockney  views  of  current 
events. 


(Kite's  fetj  Cjjoir. 


/"YVID’S  Metamorphoses  is  not  a book  in  which 
W the  young  people  of  this  day  are  usually 
drilled  in  their  Latin  at  school.  But  the  Easy 
Chair  was  fortunate  in  its  greener  days  in  hav- 
ing a teacher  who  liked  Ovid,  and  who  carried 
his  boys  through  those  pleasant  stories.  Indeed, 
there  is  probably  no  Latin  class-book  more  de- 
lightfully remembered  by  the  young  scholar  grown 
older ; for  it  is  pure  story-telling,  and  the  young 
brain  is  not  taxed  with  the  author’s  reflections, 
nor  perplexed  with  the  politics  and  history  and 
geography  which  must  be  regarded  in  reading 
most  of  the  other  books.  Or  was  it  not  the 
charm  of  the  book  but  the  fondness  and  enthusi- 
asm of  the  teacher  which  led  the  youthful  file 
of  students  through  the  difficult  passages,  as  Icha- 
bod  Crane’s  ferule  helped  the  Dutch  younglings 
of  Sleepy  Hollow  over  the  tall  words  ? However 
it  be,  the  name  of  Ovid  has  a kindly  sound  in 
the  ears  of  those  who  were  boys  in  the  years  of 
which  we  speak,  and  went  to  Magister  Thomas’s 
school  beyond  the  Mooshausuc. 

Among  those  tales  of  the  old  Roman  poet  there 
is  an  airy  delicacy  in  that  of  Ceyx  and  Halcvone ; 
and  the  Easy  Chair  does  not  forget  the  pleased 
surprise  with  which  it  came  upon  the  fact  that 
Halcyone  gave  her  lovely  name  to  the  exception- 
ally soft  and  exquisite  days,  when 

“Heaven  tries  the  earth  If  it  be  in  tune, 

And  over  it  softly  her  warm  ear  lays,** 

as  Lowell  says  in  Sir  Launfal.  No  name  could 
so  perfectly  describe  them  as  the  word  halcyon. 
It  is  a w ord  of  pearl  purity ; a word  expressing  a 
charm  so  rare  that  we  must  hesitate  before  using 
it,  feeling  that  few  days  in  a year  can  be  so  called. 
Halcyon  days — what  serene  loveliness  they  imply ! 
What  a mellow  but  not  oppressive  ripeness  and 
warmth  and  color,  as  of  June  roses  in  their  dewy 
prime ! Do  they  suggest  to  you  the  breath  of 
orange  blossoms  blown  out  upon  Naples  Bay  from 
the  piano  di  Sorrento , or  the  liquid  notes  of  flutes 
on  some  happy  Italian  morning  ? Halcyon  days ! 
There  was  a husband,  who,  with  his  hand  lined 
with  gold,  sought  the  world  over  for  many  years 
to  find  pearls  of  uniform  size,  form,  and  perfec- 
tion to  .string  a necklace  for  his  wife.  Might  he 
not  have  found  them,  and  have  hung  it  round  her 
neck  sooner  than  most  men  or  women  would  find 
enough  halcyon  days  for  a rosary  of  remem- 
brance? Most  of  us,  indeed,  are  surprised  by 
that  felicitous  inner  and  outer  harmony  that 
makes  the  halcyon  day.  “Why,  only  think!  I 
met  a butterfly  as  I came  through  the  field,”  said 
honest  John  Cockney;  and  we  have  a similar 
emotion  when  we  meet  one  of  the  days  that 
seems  “a  winged  blossom  of  the  air.” 


Yet  the  rosary  could  soon  be  strung  if  every 
Easy  Chair  could  meet  in  every  month  two  such 
days  as  were  knowm  lately  to  the  present  w-riter. 

What  a delicious  defiance  they  were  of  this 
grim,  grinding,  remorselessly  busy  town!  All 
the  greedy  factories  hum’d  and  had  with  their 
ceaseless  toil.  The  white  steam  puffed  from  a 
thousand  pipes,  like  the  spray  of  that  eternal 
plunge  of  Niagara  which  neither  rests  nor  stays. 

New  York  was  all  hot  brick  and  bald  stone  aud 
vile  stench  and  squalid  cellar  and  splendid  ave- 
nue and  crowd,  roar,  oath,  benevolence,  and 
crime ; but  from  that  balcony,  sweet  with  spicy 
roses,  looking  at  the  dark  green,  noble  hills 
sheering  to  the  broad  placid  water,  marking  the 
shifting  glory  of  the  sky,  hearing  the  bobolink 
and  again  the  wood-thrush,  or  in  the  evening 
seeing  the  twinkling,  remote,  mysterious  lights, 
below  and  around;  catching  the  low  trembling 
beat  of  paddles  upon  the  water,  or,  later,  the 
steady  solid  dash  of  a woodland  brook  tumbling 
and  singing  to  the  river,  or  leaving  the  rose 
balcony  and  rolling  along  shadow’y  roads  with 
glimpses  of  river  far  away,  and  perfect  lawns, 
and  noble  trees,  until  standing  in  the  Library, 
with  its  carved  old  black  w-olnut  chimnev-front 
and  all  its  curious  and  unique  treasures,  gathered 
by  taste  and  knowledge  from  all  the  world,  it 
looked  out  from  the  three  windows  in  the  round- 
ed side,  a different  and  exquisite  June  picture 
framed  by  each,  then  moving  on  to  that  simple 
palace  in  the  spacious  pleasure-ground  where, 
within  and  without,  all  is  grace  and  care  and 
beauty,  and  every  climate  and  every  climate's 
most  precious  floral  darling  are  tenderly  and  deli- 
cately prisoned  so  that  all  the  world  pays  homage 
at  that  sylvan  court,  the  Easy  Chair  laughed  the 
surly  city  to  scorn,  and  humming,  like  Sir  Lance- 
lot, an  idle  time,  lapsed  into  Arcadia  and  dreams. 

Probably  it  is  not  generally  knowm  that  Arca- 
dia is  less  than  three  hours’  distance  from  the 
City  Hall.  Probably  at  that  palace  of  all  civic 
virtue  the  name  Arcadia  is  unheard,  or  there  is 
but  a vague  and  glimmering  fancy  of  it  as  a 
limbo  of  ease  to  be  reached  through  some  gate 
labeled  city  office.  Sometimes  the  grandees  of 
that  palace  have  been  seen,  like  the  boys  of  Arab 
magicians,  so  attentively  regarding  the  palms  of 
their  hands  that  the  simple  traveler  has  fancied 
that  they  saw  treasure  there,  or  were  looking  to 
see  if  treasure  would  not  appear  there.  Poor 
fellows ! he  sighs  as  he  passes  on,  they  ask  an 
alms  to  help  them  reach  Arcadia ! 

Nor  does  its  name  appear  upon  the  advertise- 
ments of  railroads  and  steamboats.  Every  day, 
at  all  hours,  and  in  all  directions,  the  steam  con- 
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veyanee  whirls  and  snorts  by  water  or  by  land. 
To  Flushing,  to  Long  Branch,  to  the  Shrews- 
bury Ri^er,  to  Coney  Island,  to  Newport,  to 
Saratoga,  to  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Albany,  to 
Quogue  and  Tillietudlem,  but  never  a train  nor 
a boat  for  Arcadia.  The  Easy  Chair  met  the 
oung  Yirgil  on  a pleasant  morning.  He  had 
is  traveling-bag  and  umbrella.  He  was  hasting 
rapidly  along.  So  young,  so  debonair — it  was 
evident  to  a shrewd  Easy  Chair  whither  young 
Virgil  vras  going,  and  it  whispered  to  him,  as 
it  smiled  good-morning : 

“ At  last,  eh  ?” 

“How,  at  last?”  asked  Virgil  the  young  and 
bright. 

“Whv,  you  are  off  at  last” 

“ Yes~good-by.” 

“For  Arcadia?” 

“Arcadia!  No;  for  Punkapaug.” 

The  Easy  Chair  had  lost  what  it  supposed  a 
sure  chance  of  discovering  where  Arcadia  really 
was.  It  could  not  discover  at  any  of  the  ticket 
offices.  None  of  the  affable  and  gentlemanly 
clerks  of  hotels  could  tell  it.  It  dived  for 
lunch  into  a cellar,  and  as  it  tranquilly  lifted  the 
sparkling  lager,  its  neighbor  at  the  next  table,  a 
wheezy  beer  barrel  in  spectacles,  began  to  recite 
to  his  companions,  as  he  touched  their  glasses 
with  his  own,  “ Auch  ich  war  in  Arkadien  ge- 
boren !”  But  the  Easy  Chair,  as  it  looked,  could 
only  feel  that  the  bard  bad  emigrated  in  his  ear- 
liest infancy. 

There  are  two  philosophies  of  Arcadia  and  of 
the  Arcadian  way.  One  is,  that  whoever  seeks 
will  find ; the  other,  that  it  comes  without  ob- 
servation. If  you  try  to  be  happy,  says  one  sage, 
you  will  be  merely  miserable.  What  yon  don’t 
care  enough  to  have  to  try  for,  you  will  cer- 
tainly miss,  says  another.  “ Happiness,  our  be- 
ing's end  and  aim,”  sings  one  didactic  trouba- 
dour. “ Pooh ! pooh !”  sneers  Thomas,  the  dys- 
peptic : “Go  along  with  your  happiness!  l)o 
you  know  what  my  grandmother’s  smoke-jack 
said  in  the  chimney?  It  said,  ‘ Once  I was  hap- 
hap-happy,  and  now  I am  mce-serable !’  Attend 
to  your  business,  and  drat  happiness.” 

Whether  there  be,  after  all,  any  essential  dif- 
ference between  these  philosophies  is  doubtful. 
But  certainly  the  Easy  ("hairs  generally  find  that 
the  kingdom,  when  it  does  come,  comes  without 
observation.  This  Easy  Chair  surely  did  not 
take  a ticket  for  Arcadia,  but  rather  for  Punka- 
paug. Yet  when  the  train  stopped — or  the  gang- 
plank was  put  out,  for  you  can  go  by  land  or  wa- 
ter— it  did  surely  stop  at  Arcadia.  The  name 
was  not,  indeed,  called  by  the  conductor.  It 
was  not  printed  over  the  door  of  the  station. 
Upon  the  whole  the  carriages  were  not  Arcadian. 
The  odors  were  not  even  of  Araby.  The  good 
old  worky-day  world  had  its  good  old  worky-day 
aspect.  It  was  like  the  wood  that  grew  around 
the  enchanted  cave.  They  were  familiar  trees ; 
the  rock  was  a familiar,  mossy  rock ; fairy-land 
was  a hundred  thousand  million  miles  away — but 
only  breathe  the  word  softly — whisper  but  open 
sesame,  and  beside  the  splendor  that  would  sud- 
denly flash  upon  you  the  Green  Vaults  of  Dres- 
den were  as  worthless  dross. 

Good,  but  impatient,  friend  and  reader,  do  not 
keep  jogging  this  arm,  and  saying  that  the  Easy 
Chair  undertook  to  tell  you  of  Arcadia  and  of 
halcyon  days.  Reflect  a moment.  When  you 
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have  been  entranced  for  a whole  evening  by  the 
Beethoven  symphony,  or  the  melodious  spell  of 
Mozart,  or  the  intense  and  pensive  passion  of 
Chopin — why  do  you  merely  say  how  beautiful 
it  was  ? Why  do  you  not  describe  the  beauty  ? 

And  you,  bright  Virgil,  young  and  debonair,  why 
do  you  say  only  that  Estella  has  fair  hair  and 
dark  eyes  and  cneeks  like  the  inner,  creamy  hue 
of  shells  and  a lovely  figure,  and  is,  in  fact,  be- 
yond words  ? Simply  because  she  is  so ; because 
words  halt  and  fall  when  they  try  to  express  her. 

And  so,  dear  Xtopher,  wras  it  Florence  or 
Capri  or  Rome,  was  it  the  summer  Mediterra- 
nean, or  earlier  days  beneath  the  South  Beacon 
that  came  fluttering  back,  our  birds  of  balm,  and 
made  our  halcyon  weather?  The  sense  of  the 
city,  of  the  restless  round  of  work,  of  the  hard 
aspect  of  duty  and  rough  necessity  disappeared 
upon  that  rose-hung  balcony,  and,  as  the  young, 
white  fingers  struck  the  piano-keys,  and  the  fresh 
maidenly  voice  rang  out  in  Fesca’s  Liebesbot - 
sebaft,  or  in  the  Lasciar  mi  piangar  of  Handel, 
and  your  tenderly  accompanying  flute  or  mellow 
voice,  in  rich  pathetic  chords,  joined  in  harmo- 
nious, the  Easy  Chair  could  but  listen  and  listen, 
and  hear : 

14  Perhaps  the  self-same  song  that  found  a path 
Through  the  sad  heart  of  Ruth  when  sick  for  home, 

She  stood  in  tears  amid  the  alien  corn; 

The  same  that  oft-times  hath 
Charmed  magic  casements  opening  on  the  foam 
Of  perilous  seas  in  faery  lands  forlorn. 

4 4 Adieu,  adieu!  thy  plaiktive  anthem  fades 
Past  the  near  meadows,  over  the  still  stream, 

Up  the  hill-side;  and  now  *tis  buried  deep 
In  the  next  valley  glades; 

Was  it  a vision,  or  a waking  dream? 

Fled  is  that  music?  do  I wake  or  sleep?" 

Whoever  escaped  from  Arcadia  gave  a very 
vague  account  of  his  experience,  and  old  Rip 
Van  Winkle  was  but  a 9orry  witness  to  the  ex- 
perience of  his  long  nap.  Yet  what  dreams  he 
must  have  dreamed  ! The  children  who  go  with 
the  gnomes  tell  no  stories  when  they  reappear, 
and  Hylas  and  the  mariners  who  listened  to  the 
Lorelei  returned  no  more.  Such  is  the  fate 
of  those  who  are  drawn  in  a summer  day  by 
birds  of  balm,  like  Venus  in  her  chariot  by  doves. 

Their  beaming  faces  tell,  but  their  tongues  are 
dumb.  It  is  much  for  a man  if  such  days  are 
possible.  There  are  those  who  can  no  more  go 
to  Arcadia  than  elephants  can  dance,  and  there- 
fore they  do  not  believe  in  it.  They  are  con- 
temptuously incredulous,  like  those  who  have  no 
ear  for  music,  and  who  hear  the  raptures  of 
music  lovers.  Have  they,  after  all,  a kind  of 
Arcadia  of  their  own  ? Do  those  ivho  do  not  en- 
joy music  have  the  loss  made  up  to  them  in 
some  way  ? No ; it  is  an  irreparable  loss.  They 
may  not  know  it;  indeed  they  are  spared  the 
pang  of  conscious  deprivation.  But  they  are  hu- 
man, and  this  is  within  the  range  of  human  emo- 
tions. They  are  travelers,  and  Arcadia  is  the 
happy  isle  over  which  the  Halcyons  brood  ; and 
yet  no  wind  will  ever  blow  them  thither ; in  vain 
they  strain  and  tack;  in  vain,  becalmed,  they 
whistle  for  the  breeze.  Not  even  the  ghostly 
outline  on  the  air  rewards  their  vain  endeavor. 

The  mariners  returning,  with  the  enchanted  light 
upon  their  faces,  pass  these  hapless  voyagers 
who  can  not  even  smell  the  spicy  air  of  the 
charmed  coast  which  those  mariners  still  breathe ; 
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and  nothing  remains  bat  sturdy  denial  and  lofty 
contempt 

“And  what,  pray,  hare  you  brought  back 
from  Arcady  ?”  asks  the  bland  trader  who  hath 
wealth  of  wares.  “You  tell  us  you  have  been 
to  the  gold  coast  and  the  ivory.  Mighty  well ; 
and  now  produce  your  gold  and  prove  your 
words.”  Was  it  then  only  water  in  a sparkling 
sunlight  in  which  the  traveler  dipped  his  hands, 
and  thought  that  he  was  gathering  sands  of  gold  ? 
For  scarcely  more  has  the  Arcadian  traveler  to 
show,  until  often,  long  after  the  traders  have 
doubted,  and  laughed,  and  pulled  down  their 
barns  to  build  greater,  that  traveler  flowers  into 
song  or  picture,  like  a Night-blooming  Cereus, 
like  a Century  Plant,  and  the  whole  world  hear- 
ing the  song  and  seeing  the  picture,  can  doubt 
his  voyage  no  longer  and  believes  in  Arcady. 

Indeed,  it  is  not  far  away  like  Prester  John’s 
country,  but  wherever  the  Halcyon  days  surprise 
you,  it  is  there.  You  who  read  these  lines,  you 
perhaps  are  just  quitting  it — or  even  now  you 
see  the  birds  approaching.  IIow'  many  in  these 
summer  days  will  sit  upon  our  rosy  balcony, 
Lisetta,  and  not  know  that  it  is  the  same ! How 
many  will  w onder  w hat  strange  retreat  the  Easy 
Chair  has  found,  when  they  arc  in  the  very  act 
of  finding  it ! 

“The  world  is  wide,  these  things  are  small. 
They  may  be  nothing— but  they  are  all*' 

A courteous  correspondent  takes  the  Easy 
Chair  to  task  for  something  that  it  said  in  the 
month  of  June  about  the  Protestant  Church. 
The  contrast,  he  insists,  between  the  Catholic 
Church  and  the  Protestant,  as  including  all  the 
sects,  docs  not  exist.  The  various  Protestant 
churches  can  not  constitute  one  church  because 
they  have  no  intercommunion ; and  he  says  that 
this  want  which  the  Easy  Chair  makes  a reproach 
to  the  Protestant  sects  is  a necessaiy  consequence 
of  their  existence.  The  courteous  correspondent 
proceeds  to  declare  that  each  Protestant  Church, 
whether  Methodist  or  Baptist  or  whatever,  is  in 
as  perfect  communion  with  itself  every  where  as 
the  Roman  Catholic ; and  that  in  this  respect, 
consequently,  the  Roman  Catholic  has  no  ad- 
vantage or  superiority,  except  in  point  of  num- 
bers. As  a further  necessary  consequence,  it  is 
plain  that  the  Roman  Church  is  no  more  Catho- 
lic in  any  essential  sense  than  the  Methodist  or 
Baptist. 

This  is  certainly  a fair  statement  if  it  be  true, 
as  our  correspondent  implies,  that  the  member 
of  an  Australian  Baptist  Church,  for  instance,  is, 
by  that  fact,  equally  a member  of  the  same  church 
in  Europe  and  America.  But  there  is  one  very 
striking  difference  between  the  Baptist  Church — 
which  we  take  merely  as  an  example — and  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  There  is  in  the  latter 
no  inner  and  outer  body ; no  distinction  between 
the  habitual  congregation  and  “ the  church,”  or 
the  body  of  communicants,  as  in  the  evangelical 
churches.  There  are  a great  many  persons  who 
go  regularly  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  who  are 
not  acknowledged  members  of  the  church  as 
every  individual  of  a Roman  Catholic  congrega- 
tion is  a Romanist.  The  distinction  between 
“ Christians”  and  “ world’s  people”  is  peculiar  to 
the  Reformed  Churches,  and  indicates,  of  course, 
a seriously  different  theory  of  a church  from  that 
of  the  Roman  Catholics.  Still  for  the  esoteric 


membership  of  an  evangelical  church,  as  stated 
by  our  correspondent,  it  is  as  true  to  say  that  it 
is  Catholic  as  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  For  those 
who  “belong  to  the  Church”  the  term  Itfethodist 
Catholic,  or  Presbyterian  Catholic,  or  Baptist 
Catholic  is  as  proper  as  the  term  Roman  Catho- 
lic. It  means  simply  that  body  of  Christian  be- 
lievers all  over  the  world  w ho  agree  in  their  re- 
ligious views,  and  accept  the  same  ecclesiastical 
forms. 

But  of  this  no  sensible  Chair,  easy  or  uneasy, 
will  complain.  It  was  of  something  else  that 
this  Chair  spoke  in  June.  The  protest  against 
Rome  is  the  assertion  of  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment. It  is  the  human  soul  refusing  to  acknowl- 
edge the  binding  authority  of  other  human  souls, 
many  or  few,  whether  claiming  to  be  especially 
inspired  or  not.  Protestantism  is  the  permanent 
declaration  of  religious  independence.  It  is  in- 
dividualism in  the  highest  sense.  The  evidence 
of  this  truth,  of  course,  is  the  existence  of  the 
sects,  which  are  only  expanded  individuals. 
Now  if  John  Wesley  and  John  Calvin  and  Will- 
iam Ellery  Channing  and  George  Fox  and  Eman- 
uel Swedenborg  meet  in  a room  to  exchange  views 
upon  religious  subjects,  to  read  and  interpret  the 
Bible,  and  to  seek  practical  means  to  a good  life 
— in  other  words,  to  help  each  other  to  love  and 
to  serve  God  and  man,  they  begin  by  agreeing 
upon  one  point,  namely,  that  no  soul  can  bind 
another;  that  every  man  must  read  the  Bible 
for  himself,  and  abide  by  his  honest  judgment. 
Then  what  is  the  inevitable  logical  next  point? 
That  individuals  must  of  necessity  differ  in  their 
views  of  religious  truth,  which  is  not  of  a na- 
ture to  be  subjected  to  scientific  proof  to  the 
senses.  And  then,  as  a corollary  of  these  two 
agreements,  that  nobody  shall  claim  that  his  view 
is  necessarily  the  true  and  essential  view  which 
not  to  hold  is  to  be  cast  into  hell  fire.  The  man 
of  the  five  who  should  make  this  claim  ought  to 
be  cast  incontinently  out  of  the  window — sup- 
posing it  were  only  upon  the  first  story,  with  a 
soft  green  lawn,  or  even  cocks  of  new-mown  hay, 
underneath.  But  when  John  Calvin  falls  to 
pommeling  John  Wesley,  and  George  Fox  and 
Emanuel  Swedenborg  tell  William  Ellery  Chan- 
ning that  he  is  an  infidel  and  a destroyer  of  souls, 
they  are  merely  the  enemy  iu  disguise.  They 
wear  the  colors  of  Protestant  private  judgment, 
but  they  do  the  work  of  the  Inquisition. 

So  in  regard  to  the  Tyng  trial,  of  which  the 
Easy  Chair  has  formerly  spoken.  It  can  not,  of 
course,  complain  that  those  who  lay  stress  upon 
gown  and  bands  should  insist  upon  gown  and 
bands ; but  it  may  fairly  complain  that  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a great  ecclesiastical  organization  which 
denies  the  right  of  private  judgment,  the  assert- 
ers  of  private  judgment  should  fall  into  hot  dif- 
ferences about  gown  and  bands.  And  while  that 
unhandsome  brawl  continues,  here  is  Mr.  Stuart 
excommunicated  from  his  Church  because  he 
sings  hymns  instead  of  psalms!  Now,  if  any 
body  of  persons  prefer  to  sing  psalms  let  them 
do  so,  and  may  Heaven  send  them  sweet  voices ! 
But  does  not  the  stopping  to  banish  Brother 
Stuart  for  singing  hymns  privately  with  his— let 
us  merely  imagine — slender  baritone,  seem  to 
imply  just  a suspicion  of  undue  regard  for  the  ex- 
tremely non-essential  ecclesiastical  fringes  ? Let 
those  of  us  who  like  gold  lace  upon  our  cuffs 
march  together  in  one  regiment,  and  make  as 
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brave  a show  as  we  can.  But  when  we  are^n 
the  battle  and  the  business  in  hand  is  victory, 
can  we  afford  to  order  the  Prince  of  Parma,  or 
Prince  Maurice,  or  Marlborough,  or  Frederick 
the  Great,  or  Washington,  or  Grant,  or  the  most 
nameless  soldier  who  really  fights,  to  the  rear  be- 
cause they  happen  to  have  silver  lace  or  no  lace 
at  all?  If  we  are  haberdashers,  and  milliners, 
and  ecclesiastical  Beau  Nashes,  very  well : drum 
that  laceless  vagabond  out  of  the  lines.  But  if 
we  are  earnest  soldiers,  heartily  fighting,  we  shall 
not  stop  to  see  if  a soldiers  cuff  is  laced,  but 
whether  his  hand  is  strong,  and  his  eye  sure,  and 
his  heart  steady. 

The  Easy  Chair,  in  using  the  term  Protestant 
Church,  used  it  strictly  in  its  primitive  sense  of 
assembly.  By  the  Protestant  Church  it  under- 
stands that  body  of  religious  believers  who  hold 
to  the  absolute  right  of  private  judgment  as  op- 
posed to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  does 
not  acknowledge  that  right.  The  division  of  this 
body  into  sects  is  inevitable.  It  is  the  result  of 
the  principle  itself.  The  sects  differ  from  each 
other  upon  points  of  doctrine  and  of  ecclesiastic- 
al organization.  But  deeper  than  all  the  differ- 
ences that  divide  them  is  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple that  unites  them.  They  may  disagree  about 
sprinkling  and  immersion,  but  if  they  are  truly 
Protestant  they  agree  that  one  mind  has  the  same 
right  to  find  sprinkling  scriptural  that  another  has 
to  find  nothing  but  immersion  the  authoritative 
rite.  The  priests  of  the  Roman  Church  may 
smile  at  the  contests  of  that  of  Geneva  with  that 
of  England,  and  some  trenchant  wit  may  raise  a 
laugh  of  ridicule  by  his  Comedy  of  Convocation. 
But  the  Protestant  Doctors  furnish  the  weapons 
with  which  they  are  smitten.  They  distrust  their 
own  logical  position,  and  they  therefore  can  not 
successfully  defend  it. 

Let  us  meditate  more  closely  the  story  of  the 
young  David  so  often  closely  meditated,  and  so 
constantly  “improved.”  One  youth,  one  fresh, 
self-trusting  mind,  against  the  mere  brute  force  of 
size  and  numbers  is  the  attitude  of  perfect  relig- 
ious liberty  against  the  towering  ecclesiastical 
deuial  of  individual  judgment.  Let  John  Wes- 
ley, and  John  Calvin,  and  William  Ellery  dam- 
ning, and  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  and  George  Fox 
join  hands  and  hearts,  not  expecting  to  think 
exactly  alike  upon  all  points,  especially  about 
laces  and  gowns  and  bands,  but  resolved  that  each 
will  defend  the  other  in  his  honest  thought.  Then 
there  may  be  five  hundred  Protestant  churches 
as  Catholic  as  that  of  Rome,  and  no  more  harm- 
ful to  each  other  and  to  their  common  cause  than 
five  hundred  regiments  of  the  same  army. 


The  movement  originated  in  New  York  for 
the  formation  of  a National  Institute  has  been 
welcomed  with  peculiar  favor.  The  truth  is, 
that  no  people  better  understand  the  value  of 
organization,  of  which  Mr.  Bryant,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  preliminary  meeting,  spoke  so  well ; 
and  there  is  evidently  a determination  among  the 
class  of  persons  who  are  most  interested  that  the 
plan  shall  have  at  least  a fair  trial. 

The  best  indication  is  the  kind  of  expectation 
which  is  expressed  in  regard  to  the  Institute. 
Nobody  supposes  that  it  is  to  be  the  egg  from 
which  that  much-prophesied  and  long-delayed 
“American  Literature”  is  suddenly  to  emerge; 
but  that  it  will  be  an  extremely  valuable  assist- 


ance to  every  earnest  student  in  the  country  by 
organizing  the  particular  public  opinion  to  which 
he  appeals.  There  seems  to  be  in  some  quarters 
an  instinctive  hostility  to  every  thing  bearing  the 
name  of  academy,  as  if  there  were  some  people 
who  really  supposed  that  some  other  people  im- 
agined that  an  academy  could  do  what  can  only 
be  done  by  genius  and  scholarship.  Nothing  of 
this  kind  need  be  feared.  Genius  and  scholar- 
ship may  be  helped  by  an  Institute,  precisely  as 
all  original  force  and  talent  are  by  association 
and  organization,  but  they  will  not  be  created 
by  it  The  smart  couplet  of  Piron  is  not  a con- 
clusion of  the  whole  matter : 

“Here  lies  Piron,  who  was  nothing— 

Not  even  an  Academician.” 

Racine,  Corneille,  Arago,  Cousin,  Michelet,  La- 
martine, Mignet,  Rossini,  Vemet,  Comte,  Scribe, 
and  Thiers  were  or  are  Academicians,  and  per- 
haps they  are  as  illustrious  as  Piron,  who  w'as, 
possibly,  not  an  Academician  because  he  was 
not  a worthy  peer  of  such  men.  Of  course  the 
clubs  and  the  cafes  must  laugh  at  a voluntary 
association  for  mere  intellectual  improvement. 
Pasquin  is  the  chartered  joker. 

There  is  the  similar  feeling  that  an  academv 
or  an  institute  is  a kind  of  hospital  for  found- 
ered incapables : an  attempt  to  reverse  or  defy 
the  judgment  of  the  public  by  an  exclusive  mu- 
tual admiration.  Is  the  latter  found  to  be  the 
difficulty  with  the  brethren  of  the  brush  or  of 
the  lyre  when  they  form  academies  ? Is  Thack- 
eray’s Smee,  R.  A.,  perpetually  blowing  the  trum- 
pet of  Dobb,  R.A.  ? Is  the  eminent  composer 
Jones  always  applauding  the  last  work  of  the 
distinguished  Smith  ? Alas ! such  is  the  Easy 
Chairs  fatal  experience  that  it  has  distinctly 
heard  Blank,  Senior,  National  Academician,  de- 
ride the  picture  of  Blank,  Junior,  Associate,  as 
a wretched  botch. 

“Hold !”  cries  the  Anti-Academician  and  Anti- 
Instituter.  “Don’t  you  feel  the  sting  of  your 
own  examples  ? Isn’t  it  the  inevitable  tendency 
of  academies  to  make  Smee,  or  Sir  Martin  Arch- 
er Shoe,  President,  and  to  stimulate  quarrels  be- 
tween Smith,  N.A.,  and  Jones,  A.  ?” 

Hold  again,  retorts  the  Easy  Chair;  take 
whichever  side  you  please,  but  you  really  can 
not  be  upon  both  sides.  If  an  Academy  tends 
to  mere  mutual  admiration,  don’t  say  that  it 
stimulates  quarrels.  “It  is  very  hard,”  said 
a luminous  sage,  “to  convey  to  others  ideas 
which  we  ourselves  are  not  possessed  of;  for 
in  so  doing  w*e  are  very  apt  to  communicate 
impressions  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  eradi- 
cate them.”  If  Sir  Martin  was  President  of  the 
Academy,  so  was  Sir  Joshua;  and,  we  repeat, 
if  Piron  was  not  an  Academician,  Arago  was. 

There  is  one  thing  which  it  is  very  practicable 
for  such  an  Institute  as  is  projected  to  do.  It  w ill 
furnish  a recognized  and  visible  audience  to 
scholars  who  need  exactly  that  excitement  to 
produce  the  most  learned  and  valuable  papers. 
There  is  a great  deal  of  learning  and  ability  in 
the  country  which  an  Institute  will  bring  to  a 
focus.  It  gives  opportunity,  publicity,  and  honor 
to  faithful  diligence  and  trained  talent,  as  a skill- 
ful editor  does  who  sends  to  the  most  accom- 
plished hand  to  write  the  particular  article  he 
desires.  He  sends,  indeed,  the  honorarium  also 
— and  praisfcd  be  his  name!  But  scholars  are 
men  who  love  study,  and  w hen  you  give  them  an 
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honorable  and  acknowledged  opportunity,  and  the 
recognized  approval  of  their  peers,  you  give  them 
the  very  capital  of  well-grounded  reputation 
Which  causes  the  intelligent  editor  to  send  the 
liberal  check. 

Moreover,  it  is  a public  recognition  of  the  dig- 
nity of  intellectual  pursuits  from  those  who  fol- 
low them.  It  is  the  assertion  that  there  is  some- 
thing besides  money,  or  a success  measurable  by 
dollars,  that  commands  the  highest  respect.  It 
is  the  declaration  of  the  intellectual  class  that  it 
will  be  felt  as  a power,  as  an  army,  and  not  as  a 
guerrilla  force.  No  Institute  can  dethrone  the 


pqhlic  as  the  final  judge  of  popular  excellence ; 
but  an  Academy  of  which  Agassiz  is  chief  will 
probably  give  a sounder  opinion  upon  the  true 
scientific  position  of  an  aspirant,  than  the  Lyce- 
um audience  that  applauds  his  44  captivating" 
method  of  making  science  easy;  while  on  the 
other  hand,  an  Academy  that  frowns  upon  Shakes- 
peare while  all  the  audiences  of  all  the  land 
cheer  and  weep,  will  be  the  butt  against  which 
Shakespeare  will  direct  the  world's  laughter. 
The  scholarly  class  have  not  less  good  sense  than 
their  fellow'-citizens,  and  they  will  show  it  in  the 
development  of  the  National  Institute. 


titan;  Maim. 


A Treatise  on  Meteorology , by  Elias  Loomis. 
The  w'ord  44  meteor,”  which  has  come  in  common 
use  to  designate  shooting-stars,  aerolites,  and  the 
like,  was  originally  applied  to  all  natural  phe- 
nomena occurring  within  the  limits  of  our  at- 
mosphere. Writers  on  Natural  Philosophy  have 
restored  the  ancient  sense  of  the  word ; hence 
Meteorology  as  now  used  is  that  branch  of  science 
which  treats  of  the  constitution  of  the  air;  its 
weight,  temperature,  moisture,  and  movements ; 
dew,  fog,  rain,  frost,  snow,  and  hail ; tornadoes, 
hurricanes,  and  water-spouts;  thunder,  lightning, 
and  tempests ; auroras,  rainbow’s,  and  mirages ; 
aerolites,  shooting  - stars,  and  fire-balls.  The 
accomplished  Professor  of  Natural  History  and 
Astronomy  in  Yale  College  has  undertaken  to 
mould  together  in  compact  and  scientific  form 
the  immense  mass  of  materials  which  have  dur- 
ing years  beey  gathered  by  thousands  of  observers 
in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  which  have 
heretofore  been  scattered  through  isolated  me- 
moirs and  reports,  in  many  languages,  and  there- 
fore practically  inaccessible  to  scholars,  not  to 
say  to  the  public.  The  result  is  that  for  the  first 
time  in  our  language  certainly,  and  as  far  as  w*c 
know  in  any  other,  we  have  a complete  Treatise 
on  Meteorology,  embodying  substantially  all  that 
is  now  known  of  the  atmosphere,  and  of  the  great 
movements  winch  take  place  within  it.  Professor 
Loomis  has  in  this  work  fairly  placed  Meteorology 
among  the  Natural  Sciences,  side  by  side  with 
Chemistry,  Geology,  and  Astronomy.  Like  these 
it  is  a science  to  which  we  must  expect  that  per- 
petual additions  will  be  made.  This  volume  sets 
forth  the  state  of  the  science  of  Meteorology  as 
it  now  stands,  as  the  result  of  the  combined  ob- 
servations of  centuries.  Nothing  can  be  more 
certain  than  that  the  courses  of  “liberal  study” 
laid  down  in  the  rules  of  our  colleges  must  be 
changed.  The  Classics  and  abstract  Mathemat- 
ics must  give  wray  to  a considerable  extent  to  the 
Living  Languages  and  to  the  Natural  Sciences. 
So  widely  has  the  domain  of  human  knowledge 
extended  that  no  one  person  can  be  expected  to 
master  every  field ; and  it  will  not  long  answer 
to  force  every  student  to  devote  quite  half  of  the 
seven  years  of  academical  and  collegiate  life  to 
the  acquisition  of  just  enough  Latin  and  Greek 
to  enable  him  to  read  a part  of  Virgil  and  Cicero, 
of  Homer  and  Demosthenes ; and  another  third 
to  acquire  a little  Algebra  and  a little  Geometry. 
The  C "lassies  and  Mathematics  are  well  in  their 
places ; the  few  who  have  a strong  bent  in  that 
direction  should  be  encouraged  to  pursue  that 


bent ; and  the  result  will  be  that  we  shall  have 
44  scholars”  in  the  old  and  technical  use  of  that 
term — men  who  can  read,  and  if  need  be  write, 
in  the  tongues  of  Livy  and  Xenophon,  or  master 
the  problems  involved  in  the  Conic  Sections  and 
Fluxions.  But  another,  and  we  are  sure  a quite 
larger  class  of  students  will  devote  themselves  to 
the  study  of  Physical  Sciences.  To  master  fully 
any  one  of  these  demands  some  acquaintance 
with  all  the  others ; but  each  will  choose  for  his 
own  special  departmept  the  one  to  w'hich  he 
is  led  by  circumstances  or  natural  inclination. 
Among  these  Natural  Sciences  must  hereafter  be 
counted  that  of  Meteorology — the  science  of  our 
atmosphere,  and  of  the  phenomena  wiiich  therein 
occur.  The  Treatise  of  Professor  Loomis  fur- 
nishes an  admirable  means  of  instruction,  and 
we  imagine  that  it  w ill  soon  be  found  among  the 
text-hooks  of  our  High  Schools,  Academies,  and 
Colleges.  (Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.) 

The  History  of  Charles  the  Bold , Duke  of 
Burgundy,  by  John  Foster  Kirke.  It  is  not 
a little  remarkable  that  several  of  the  most  nota- 
ble works  upon  European  history  WTitten  wirliin 
the  present  generation  have  been  produced  by 
American  w'riters.  Prescott  led  the  way  in  his 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  following  it  up  in  his 
Philip  II.  His  Conquest  of  Mexico  and  of 
Peru  are  also  European  rather  than  American, 
since,  while  the  theatre  of  action  is  mainly  in  the 
New  World,  the  chief  actors  were  Europeans. 
Ticknor’s  Spanish  Literature  is  confessedly  the 
most  complete  work  of  the  kind  in  any  language. 
Motley’s  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic,  and  History 
of  the  United  Netherlands,  which  are  really  one 
work,  is  beyond  question  the  foremost  historical 
work  of  the  age.  Should  Mr.  Godwin  ever  com- 
plete his  History  of  France,  we  venture  to  predict 
that  it  will  dispute  the  palm  with  that  of  Henri 
Martin.  Mr.  Kirke  has  fairly  wTon  a title  to  be 
ranked  with  his  illustrious  predecessors.  The 
third  and  concluding  volume  of  his  history  nar- 
rates the  events  in  the  history  of  the  three  closing 
years  (1474-1477)  of  the  reign  of  the  Great  Duke 
— King  in  all  save  name — of  Burgundy.  With- 
in this  period  come  the  three  great  battles  of 
Granson,  Morat,  and  Nancy,  in  all  of  which  the 
Swiss  infan tiy  routed  the  Burgundian  cavalry, 
the  most  famous  in  Europe,  and  thereby  estab- 
lished the  fact  that  footmen,  and  not  horsemen, 
were  to  be  for  generations  the  main  arm  of  war- 
faro.  At  Granson,  with  inferior  numbers,  the 
infantry  sustained  the  onslaught  of  the  cavalry, 
and  scattered  them  os  a north  wind  scatters  the 
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smoke.  At  Morftt,  with  equal  numbers,  they 
struck  the  hostile  lines  obliquely,  shattering  and 
crushing  them  into  fragments.  At  Nancy,  with 
superior  force,  thSy  utterly  overwhelmed  the  foe. 
In  the  fierce  melde  Charles  disappeared.  Three 
days  after,  upon  the  spot  where  the  fight  had  been 
fiercest,  a body  was  found  in  the  bottom  of  a froz- 
en ditch,  naked,  gashed  with  wounds,  and  mutila- 
ted by  wolves  or  dogs.  By  certain  marks  it  was 
identified  as  that  of  the  Great  Duke,  the  “terror 
of  France.”  Yet  so  loth  were  his  subjects  to  be- 
lieve that  lie  could  have  come  to  such  an  end 
that  the  wildest  reports  were  circulated  and  be- 
lieved. He  had  been  discovered,  it  was  said, 
hidden  for  the  time  in  the  forest,  or  in  a religious 
house,  whence  in  due  time  he  woidd  reappear. 
For  years  goods  were  bought  and  sold,  payment 
to  be  made  when  Charles  came  back.  The  body 
was  buried  with  solemn  pomp  before  the  high 
altar  of  the  Church  of  St.  George  at  Nancy,  the 
spot  where  he  had  been  invested  with  the  sover- 
eignty of  Lorraine,  which  he  had  won  by  his 
sword.  Three-quarters  of  a centuiy  Inter  his 
great-grand  daughters,  the  regents  of  the  Nether- 
lands and  Lorraine,  sought  and  gained  permis- 
sion to  remove  the  remains  to  Bruges,  where,  in 
the  Church  of  Our  Lady,  were  deposited  all  that 
was  left  of  the  foremost  man  of  his  times.  (Pub- 
lished by  J.  B.  Lippincott  and  Co.) 

M.  Jean  Mace  must  be  a charming  Professor 
in  a girls’  school.  We  have  before  spoken  of  his 
delightful  Home  Fairy  Tales,  which  we  are  in- 
clined to  consider  the  best  of  their  class  which 
have  been  written  of  late  years.  We  have  now 
from  him,  admirably  rendered  into  English,  two 
yolumes  of  quite  different  character : The  His- 
tory of  a Mouthful  of  Bread,  and  The  Servants 
of  the  Stomach . These  are  really  treatises  upon 
physiology  and  hygiene,  thrown  into  an  attractive 
form.  We  can  not  wonder  that  the  44  History 
of  a Mouthful  of  Bread,”  Histoire  d une  Bouchte 
du  Pain,  has  been  adopted  by  the  University 
Commission  of  Paris  as  one  of  their  prize-books. 
It  takes  a morsel  of  food  from  the  moment  when 
it  is  conveyed  by  the  hand  to  the  mouth,  and  fol- 
lows it  during  its  whole  course  through  the  sys- 
tem, showing  how  it  is  tested  by  the  tongue,  cut 
and  ground  by  the  teeth,  engorged  by  the  throat, 
treated  by  the  stomach,  liver,  heart,  and  lungs, 
aided  by  the  atmosphere,  and  so  passes  through 
the  whole  frame,  depositing  at  each  stage  some- 
thing necessary  for  the  supply  and  development 
of  every  part,  and  carrying  aw’ay  in  its  course  the 
matters  already  used  up ; and  thus,  by  the  co- 
ordinate processes  of  supply  and  withdrawal, 
building  up  and  maintaining  the  visible  body 
which  is  the  dwelling-place  of  the  invisible  soul. 
In  “The  Servants  of  the  Stomach,”  Les  Servt- 
teurs  d'Estomac,  the  same  general  idea  is  still 
further  elaborated.  These  servants  are  the  Bones, 
Muscles,  Nerves,  and  Brain,  together  with  that 
mysterious  something  which,  for  want  of  a bet- 
ter name,  we  call  Electricity.  To  show  how  all 
these — master  and  servants — work  together  in 
building  up,  or  rather  in  making  manifest,  that 
being  which  we  call  “I,”  is  the  purpose  of  these 
two  books,  to  which  will  soon  be  added  a third, 
“ The  History  of  the  Senses  and  Thought,”  which 
will  complete  a series  of  treatises  upon  physiolo- 
gy, in  which  the  facts  of  science  are  clothed  in 
a form  so  attractive  that  they  will  be  read  with 
pleasure.  (Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.) 


In  the  School-Room , by  John  S.  Hart.  In 
this  neat  volume  the  veteran  Principal  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Normal  School  has  comprised  thirty 
brief  essays  on  the  Philosophy  of  Teaching,  de- 
signed to  place  before  the  younger  members  of  the 
profession  the  results  of  what  the  author  has  him- 
self learned,  and  learned  by  teaching.  The  first 
essay  asks  the  question  44  What  is  Teaching  ?”  to 
which  the  answer  is  that  it  is  “causing  any  one 
to  know.”  The  last  essay  inquires,  “What  is 
Education?”  the  definition  being,  “developing 
in  due  order  and  proportion  whatever  is  good 
and  desirable  in  human  nature.”  The  inter- 
vening essays  take  a wide  range  over  the  field  of 
inquiry  among  professional  teachers.  Those  who 
are  endeavoring  to  master  the  business — which 
we  trust  will  60on  come  to  be  regarded  as  the 
profession — of  education,  can  not  fail  to  derive 
practical  advantage  from  the  observations  of 
one  who  has  most  successfully  made  it  the 
work  of  his  life.  (Published  by  Eldredge  and 
Brother.) 

The  Spanish  Conquest  in  America,  by  Arthur 
Helps.  The  fourth  and  concluding  volume  of 
this  work,  of  which  the  preceding  portions  ap- 
peared some  years  since,  is  now  published.  The 
subject  is  one  of  great  interest.  Two  hundred 
years  ago  one  might  safely  have  predicted  that 
the  Spanish  branch  of  the  Latin  race  would  be 
the  possessore  of  America ; that  the  New  World 
discovered  by  Columbus  had  by  him  been  given 
to  Castile  and  Leon.  For  three  generations  be- 
fore the  English  had  fairly  gained  a footing  on 
the  American  Continent  the  Spaniards  possessed 
more  than  half  of  its  habitable  surface.  Cortdz 
conquered  Mexico  a hundred  years,  lacking  one, 
before  the  Pilgrims  set  foot  on  Plymouth  Rock. 
The  Spanish  settlement  at  St.  Augustine  is  more 
than  fourscore  years  older  than  that  Dutch  settle- 
ment which  we  now  call  New  York.  The  Span- 
iards had  founded  great  cities  and  built  magnifi- 
cent churches  in  America  three-quarters  of  a cen- 
tury before  the  first  axe  was  laid  to  a tree  in  any 
part  of  what  now  constitutes  the  domain  of  the 
United  States,  saving  only  that  which  we  have 
won  from  men  of  Spanish  descent  The  history  of 
the  Spanish  Conquest  of  America  ends  just  where 
the  history  of  what,  for  want  of  a better  term,  we 
may  call  that  of  the  Saxon  Conquest  begins — at 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  1G50 
the  Spaniards  fairly  held  all  America  south  of  the 
Mississippi,  while  the  English  posts  to  the  north 
of  that  line  had  just  got  strength  enough  to  be 
assured  that  they  could  hold  their  own  against 
the  Indians,  and  had  not  reached  a hundred 
miles  beyond  the  ocean  or  some  navigable  water. 
At  this  point  Mr.  Helps  closes  his  history.  He 
has  done  his  work  more  than  passably  well.  He 
has  fairly  brought  into  historical  order  a great 
series  of  transactions,  the  records  of  which  have 
Iain  scattered  through  many  scores  of  volumes. 
He  has  just  failed  in  making  a great  history.  As 
it  stands,  it  is  the  best  that  wo  have  or  are  likely 
to  have  at  present.  For  a better  we  must  await 
the  advent  of  the  “coming  man,”  of  whom,  in  a 
brief  note,  almost  at  the  close  of  his  work,  Mr. 
Helps  thus  speaks:  “I  look  forward  with  hope 
to  some  historian  arising  who,  devoting  his  life 
to  the  history  of  the  New  World,  will  make  all 
other  histories  that  have  been  written  upon  this 
subject  appear  poor  and  fragmentary.”  (Pub- 
lished by  Harper  and  Brothers.) 
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UNITED  STATES. 

OUR  Record  closes  on  the  26th  of  June.  The 
month  affords  few  events  which  require  es- 
pecial notice.  Tending  the  assemblage  of  the 
Democratic  Convention,  which  is  to  meet  at  New 
York  on  the  4th  of  July,  for  laying  down  the 
principles  to  be  adopted  by  the  party  and  nomin- 
ating its  candidates  for  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent, political  speculation  has  been  mainly  di- 
rected toward  canvassing  the  availability  of  the 
various  candidates. 

In  Congress  the  main  serious  work  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  been  devoted  to 
the  drawing  up  of  the  Tax  Bill,  the  leading  pro- 
visions of  which  have  been  agreed  u]>on.  The 
most  important  change  thus  far  made  is  the  re- 
duction of  the  tax  upon  distilled  spirits  from  two 

dollars  to  fifty  cents  a gallon. A committee 

of  the  House  has  been  engaged  in  investigating 
certain  allegations  that  corrupt  means  had  been 
employed  to  secure  the  acquittal  of  the  President 
upon  the  articles  of  impeachment.  They  have 
presented  only  a partial  report ; but  from  this  it 
would  appear  that  they  have  not  succeeded  in 
finding  proof  to  establish  the  charge. 

The  Senate  has  had  before  it  several  import- 
ant nominations  made  by  the  President.  That 
of  Hon.  Ileverdy  Johnson,  Senator  from  Mary- 
land, as  Minister  to  Great  Britain,  in  place  of 
Mr.  Charles  F.  Adams,  who  had  tendered  his 

resignation,  was  unanimously  confirmed. For 

the  mission  to  Austria,  made  vacant  by  the  resig- 
nation of  Mr.  Motley,  several  nominations  have 
been  made,  none  of  which  w ere  confirmed  by  the 

Senate. Mr.  Stanbery,  who  resigned  the  office 

of  Attorney-General  in  order  to  act  as  counsel  for 
the  President  in  the  impeachment,  was  nomina- 
ted for  re-appointment,  but  the  nomination  was 
not  confirmed.  The  President  then  nominated 
Mr.  Evarts,  who  had  also  acted  as  his  counsel ; 
final  action  has  not  as  yet  been  taken  upon  this 
nomination. Mr.  E.  A.  Rollins,  Commission- 

er of  Taxation,  has  sent  in  a letter  of  resignation, 
in  which  he  charges  that  the  admitted  frauds  and 
inefficiency  in  that  department  are  to  be  attribu- 
ted to  the  acts  of  the  Administration  in  appoint- 
ing and  retaining,  for  partisan  purposes,  incapa- 
ble and  dishonest  men  to  execute  the  law  s. 

The  “ Eight  Hour  Labor  Bill”  has  passed  both 
Houses.  It  provides  that * 4 Eight  hours  shall  con- 
stitute a day  s work  for  all  laborers,  mechanics, 
and  workmen  now'  employed,  or  who  may  here- 
after be  employed,  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.” 

The  separate  bills  for  the  admission  to  rep- 
resentation in  Congress  of  Arkansas,  and  of  the 
five  States  of  Alabama,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  North 
Carolina,  and  South  Carolina,  passed  both  Houses, 
in  substance  as  noted  in  our  last  Record,  (where, 
however,  by  a clerical  error,  the  name  of  Alabama 
W'as  substituted  for  Arkansas  in  the  separate  bill.) 
Both  bills  were  returned  by  the  President  without 
his  signature,  and  both  were  passed  by  more  than 
the  required  majority  of  two-thirds,  and  are  now 
laws.  In  his  veto  of  the  Arkansas  bill  (June  20) 
the  President  gave  in  detail  Ids  objections.  They 
are  in  substance  the  same  as  heretofore  present- 
ed by  him  against  the  reconstruction  scheme  of 
Congress.  He  could  not,  he  says,  “consent  to 
a bill  which  is  based  upon  the  assumption  either 
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that  by  an  act  of  rebellion  of  a portion  of  its 
people  the  State  of  Arkansas  deeded  from  the 
Union,  or  that  Congress  may  at  its  pleasure 
expel  or  exclude  a State  from  the  Union,  or 
interrupt  its  relations  with  the  Government  by 
arbitrarily  depriving  it  of  representation  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  If  Arkansas  is  not 
a State  in  the  Union,  this  bill  does  not  admit 
it  as  a State  into  the  Union.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  Arkansas  is  a State  in  the  Union,  no  legis- 
lation is  necessary  to  declare  it  entitled  to  repre- 
sentation in  Congress  as  one  of  the  States  of  the 
Union.  All  that  is  now’  necessary  to  restore  Ar- 
kansas in  all  its  constitutional  relations  to  the 
Government  is  a decision  by  each  House  upon 
the  eligibility  of  those  who,  presenting  their  cre- 
dentials, claim  seats  in  the  respective  Houses  of 
Congress.”  The  President  objects,  as  unconsti- 
tutional, to  the  provision  of  the  bill  which  pre- 
scribes that  the  Constitution  shall  never  be  so 
amended  as  to  deprive  of  the  right  to  vote  any 
person  w ho  by  the  present  Constitution  is  entitled 
to  the  right  of  su  ft  rage.  lie  objects  also  to  the 
test  oath  of  the  Constitution  of  the  State,  in  w hich 
every  voter  swears,  “I  accept  the  civil  and  po- 
litical equality  of  all  men,  and  agree  not  to  at- 
tempt to  deprive  any  person  or  persons,  on  ac- 
count of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition,  of  any 
political,  civil,. or  religious  right,  privilege,  or  im- 
munity enjoyed  by  any  other  class  of  men.”  He 
affirms  that  a very  large  proportion,  if  not  a very 
large  majority,  of  the  electors  in  all  the  States 
“do  not  believe  in  or  accept  the  practical  equal- 
ity of  Indians,  Mongolians,  or  negroes  w ith  the 
race  to  which  they  belong.” — In  vetoing  the 
“omnibus  bill”  for  the  admission  of  the  other 
States  (June  24)  the  President  refers  to  his  mes- 
sage in  respect  to  Arkansas.  This  bill  passed  the 
House,  over  the  veto,  by  a vote  of  105  to  30,  and 
the  Senate  by  25  to  8 ; the  vote  on  the  Arkansas 
bill  having  been  nearly  the  same. 

On  the  22d  Messrs.  M ‘Donald  and  Rice,  Sen- 
ators-elect  from  Arkansas,  appeared  and  were 
sworn  in.  In  the  House  the  claims  of  Messrs. 
Boles,  Hinds,  and  Root,  Representatives-elect, 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Elections, 
who  having  next  day  reported  in  their  favor,  the  re- 
port was  accepted  by  a vote  of  101  to  27,  and  they 
were  sworn  in.  AU  the  Democratic  members  of 
the  House,  45  in  number,  entered  a solemn  pro- 
test against  “the  recognized  presence  of  three 
persons  on  the  floor  of  the  House  from  the  State 
of  Arkansas,  sent  here  by  military  force  acting 
under  a brigadier-general  of  the  army,  but  nev- 
ertheless claiming  to  be  members  of  this  Con- 
gress, and  to  share  w ith  us,  the  Representatives 
of  free  States,  in  the  imposition  of  taxes  and  cus- 
toms and  other  laws  upon  our  people Coun- 

seling and  advising  all  friends  of  popular  govern- 
ment to  submit  to  this  force  and  violence  upon 
our  Constitution  and  our  people  only  until  at  the 
ballot-box,  operating  through  the  elections,  this 
great  wrong  can  be  put  right.  There  is,”  they 
say,  “no  Government  but  Constitutional  Gov- 
ernment, and  lienee  all  bayonet-made,  all  Con- 
gress-imposed Constitutions,  are  of  no  weight,  au- 
thority, or  sanction,  save  that  enforced  by  arms. 
We  protest  against  going  into  the  now’  proposed 
copartnership  of  military  dictators  and  negroes 
in  the  administration  of  this  Government.” 
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THE  readers  of  the  Drawer  may  be  interested 
to  know  what  we  suppose  must  be  conceded 
as  a fact,  that  the  regular  monthly  edition  of 
Harper  s Magazine  is  larger  than  the  combined 
circulation  of  all  the  principal  monthly  maga- 
zines published  in  England.  Our  authority  for 
this  statement  is  the  London  correspondent  of 
the  American  Publisher  and  Bookseller , who, 
writing  about  the  inordinate  multiplication  of 
cheap  magazines,  and  speaking  apparently  the 
opinions  of  Paternoster  How,  whence  he  dates, 
gives  some  statements  that  will  unsettle  many 
preconceived  beliefs.  Many,  he  says,  do  not  pay 
directly,  but  it  is  considered  the  correct  thing  for 
publishers  of  any  importance  to  have  their  own 
magazine,  which  serves  as  a good  advertising 
medium.  “Take,  for  instance,”  he  continues, 
“ the  Comhill , which  but  lately  had  a circulation 
of  80,000,  and  is  now  generally  supposed  to  be 
35,000,  but  in  ‘The  Row’  it  is  spoken  of  as  not 
selling  over  18,000  copies ; Macmillan,  supposed 
circulation  18,000,  we  in  ‘The  Row’  say  about 
7500 ; Belgravia,  edited  by  Miss  Braddon,  be- 
gan with  over  30,000,  in  ‘The  Row’  wo  put  it 
down  at  18,500;  London  Society  is  increaAng, 
and  sells  over  20,000;  Temple  Bar,  supposed 
circulation  20,000,  we  in  ‘ The  Row*  say  not  over 
1 3,000  ; Blackwood * s Magazine  sells  about  7500 ; 
Saint  Pauls,  edited  by  Anthony  Trollope,  our 
latest  and  most  promising  in  contents,  began  with 
50,000,  but  does  not  now*  sell  more  than  half 
that  number ; Tinsley's  Magazine , containing  a 
story  by  Dr.  Russell,  of  the  Times , does  not  sell 
10,000  per  month  ;”  and  so  on.  By  adding  up 
these  figures,  it  appears  that  the  aggregate  circu- 
lation of  these  magazines  is  119,000.  The  reg- 
ular monthly  circulation  of  Harper's  Magazine 
exceeds  that. 


Ip  the  Drawer  has  an  especial  fondness  for  the 
people  of  any  one  State  over  those  of  another  it 
is  for  the  people  of  Connecticut ; and  it  is  for  the 
purpose  of  repelling  aspersion  that  we  print,  but 
refuse  to  give  credence  to,  the  following  state- 
ment, copied  from  the  will  of  Lewis  Morris,  re- 
corded in  1750  in  the  Surrogate’s  office  of  New 
York,  liber  xxiii.  page  42G  : 

“ It  is  my  wish  that  my  son  Gonverneur  shall  have 
the  best  education  that  can  be  furnished  him  In  En- 
gland or  America ; but  my  express  will  and  directions 
are  that  under  no  tircumstances  shall  he  be  sent  to 
the  Colony  of  Connecticut  for  that  purpose,  lest  in  his 
youth  he  should  imbibe  that  low  craft  and  cunning  so 
incident  to  the  people  of  that  country,  aud  which  are 
so  interwoven  in  their  constitution  that  all  their  wit 
can  not  conceal  it  from  the  world,  though  many  of 
them,  under  the  sanctified  garb  of  religion,  have  at- 
tempted to  impose  themselves  upon  the  world  for 
houest  men !” 


Sometimes  there  comes  to  us  a good  Yankee 
story  from  abroad.  This  trifle,  from  an  English 
provincial  paper  received  by  a late  steamer,  we 
present  “ neat  as  imported 

A YYinkee  having  told  an  Englishman  that 
he  shot,  on  one  particular  occasion,  999  snipe, 
his  interlocutor  asked  him  why  he  didn't  make  it 
a thousand  at  once.  “ No,”  said  he,  “not  like- 
ly I’m  going  to  tell  a lie  for  one  snipe.”  Where- 
upon the  Englishman,  determined  not  to  be  out- 
done, began  to  tell  a long  story  of  a man  having 
swam  from  Liverpool  to  Boston.  “ Did  you  see 


him?”  asked  the  Yankee,  suddenly;  “did  you 
see  him  yourself?”  ‘ ‘ Why,  yes,  of  course  I did ; 
I was  coming  across,  and  our  vessel  passed  him 
a mile  out  of  Boston  harbor.  ” ‘ ‘ Well,  I’m  glad 

ye  saw  him,  stranger,  ’cos  yer  a witness  that  I did 
it.  That  was  me  /” 


Many  of  the  best  things  that  find  their  way 
into  the  Drawer  come  from  the  huts  and  tents  of 
miners  scattered  throughout  the  auriferous  hills 
and  ravines  of  Nevada,  Colorado,  and  California. 
As  an  instance  of  the  true  poetic  afflatus  from  that 
style  of  person  nothing  could  be  more  character- 
istic than  the  following  dog-eat-doggerel  ballad, 
for  which  the  public  may  consider  themselves  un- 
der obligations  to  the  Journal  of  Mining : 

There  was  a man,  Jim  Green  by  name, 

He  struck  a ledge  and  staked  a claim. 

Then  came  to  town  by  the  overland  ‘bus, 

And  corraled  a scientific  cuss. 

**  Professor,  I should  like  to  sport 
An  assay  and  a Bwell  report; 

I want  you  to  crack  up  my  rock, 

And  take  your  dividend  in  stock.“ 

The  swell  report  was  quickly  done; 

The  ledge  it  was  a fissure  one, 

Quite  well  defined;  and  the  ore  it  run 
At  the  rate  of  a thousand  dollars  a ton. 


He  mounted  all  his  handsome  things— 

Two  California  diamond  rings— 

And  a nugget  breast-pin  on  nis  shirt 
Shed  golden  lustre  o’er  the  dirt. 

He  lauded  and  to  Wall  Street  went, 

And  there  he  found  a nice  old  gent; 

So  Jim  laid  out  to  do  his  best, 

And  talked  him  till  he  couldn’t  rest 

“You  ha’n’t  no  notion  how  great,”  says  he, 
“Our  mineral  resources  be: 

Jest  one  per  cent  of  what  we  get 
Will  pay  this  whole  damn  National  debt. 

“There  ain’t  a better  cow  to  milk 
Than  a first-class  mine  (that  ain’t  a bilk) ; 
She’ll  give  yon  quartz”— and  here  he  cussed— 
“If  that  aiurt  level,  then  bust  my  crust.*1 


In  thirty  days  the  thing  was  done; 

And  when  Jim  flggred  what  he’d  won, 

He  felt  as  cheap  as  a Yankee  clock— 

Ten  whisky-straights  and  the  rest  in  stock ! 


There  was  a board  of  rich  trustees 
(A  stock  donation  to  each  of  these), 

And  they  sold  the  shares,  on  terms  to  please, 
To  twenty  widows  and  ten  D.D/s. 

• «•«««« 

When  Jim  Green’s  turn  to  sell  ca^e  round 
There  was  nary  buyer  to  be  found, 

And  the  Treasurer  kindly  did  advise 
To  hold  his  stock  till  it  should  rise. 


As  time  eloped  they  failed  to  get 
The  process  for  the  sulphuret. 

And  ere  they  solved  that  fatal  doubt 
The  blasted  ledge  had  petered  out ! 

The  trustees  all  did  abdicate ; 

The  clergy  preached  mau’s  lost  estate; 

The  Treasurer  took  a foreign  tour ; 

The  widows— Heaven  protect  the  poor! 

Jim  Green  upon  a marble  white, 

His  name  and  this,  “ Dead  Broke,”  did  write ; 
Then  lay  down  in  an  onion-bed, 

And  pulled  the  tombstone  over  his  head. 


Do  any  of  the  numerous  clerical  readers  of  the 
Drawer  happen  to  know  a brother,  very  learned, 
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fond  of  a good  dinner,  and  who  is  called  a good 
table  - talker,  • from  the  fact  that  he  generally 
strives  to  do  all  the  talking?  He  had  had  it  all 
to  himself  on  one  occasion  until  the  end  of  din- 
ner, when  another  guest,  a clergyman,  who  want- 
ed his  innings,  managed  to  break  in  very  cleverly. 
Of  course  he  was  asked  to  return  thanks.  So  he 
said,  “Grant,  etc.,  that  these  creatures  which, 
etc. — and  grant,  which,  Professor,  I only  do  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  metaphysical,  etc.” 
Having  thus  taken  the  lead  he  kept  it. 

The  Drawer  commends  to  the  perusal  of  edi- 
tors of  the  religious  press  the  following : 

On  the  tomb  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  in  the  chapel 
at  Eton,  is  this  inscription:  “Hie  jacet  hujus 
sentential  primus  auctor:  Disputandi  pruritus 
Ecclesice  scabies — “ Here  lies  the  author  of  this 
sentence : The  itch  of  disputation  is  the  scab  of 
the  Church^ 

At  a Circuit  lately  held  in  the  Eighth  District 
of  this  State  an  action  of  ejectment  was  tried  “ by 
the  Court  without  a jury.  ” The  suit  was  brought 
to  recover  possession  of  a cemetery.  The  plaint- 
iff was  an  incorporated  religious  society,  and  the 
defendant,  as  it  appeared,  was  a practicing  phy- 
sician . On  the  part  of  the  plaintiff  it  was  claimed 
that  the  defendant,  os  one  of  a committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  church,  had  purchased  the  ground 
for  the  use  of  the  society,  but  aftenvard,  falling 
out  with  the  brethren,  had  taken  the  title  in  his 
own  name,  and  claimed  to  keep  the  premises  him- 
self; while  the  defendant  insisted  that  he  had 
bought  the  cemetery  in  his  own  right,  and  after 
his  relations  to  the  society  had  ceased.  The 
Court,  after  hearing  the  proofs  and  arguments, 
proceeded  to  state  the  grounds  of  his  decision, 
and  ordered  judgment  for  the  plaintiff.  Where- 
upon the  defendant’s  counsel  arose  and  asked  the 
Court  to  state  more  fully  the  reasons  for  the  de- 
cision. “Certainly,”  said  his  Honor;  4 ‘but  as 
you  have  heard  what  I have  said,  I have  but  two 
additional  reasons  to  give:  One  is,  that  the 
church  seem  to  need  a cemetery ; and  the  other, 
that  the  doctor  has  failed  to  show  that  his  prac- 
tice is  sufficiently  large  to  require  him  to  keep  a 
burying-ground  of  his  own  /”  The  learned  coun- 
sel surrendered. 

A gentleman  who  is  rather  given  to  story- 
telling relates  the  following : 

When  I was  a young  imm  I spent  several  years 
at  the  South,  residing  for  a while  at  Port  Hud- 
son, on  the  J||ississippi  River.  A great  deal  of 
litigation  was  going  on  there  about  that  time,  and 
it  was  not  alw  ays  an  easy  matter  to  obtain  a jury. 
One  day  I was  summoned  to  act  in  that  capacity, 
and  repaired  to  court  to  get  excused. 

On  my  name  being  called  I informed  his  Hon- 
or, the  Judge,  that  I was  not  a freeholder,  and 
therefore  not  qualified  to  serve. 

“ Where  do  you  reside?”  inquired  the  Judge. 

“ I am  stopping  for  the  time  being  at  Port 
Hudson.” 

“You  board  at  the  hotel,  I presume?” 

“ I take  my  meals  there,  but  have  rooms  in 
another  part  of  the  town  where  I lodge.” 

“ So  you  keep  bachelor  s hall?” 

“Yes,  Sir.” 

“ How  long  have  you  lived  in  that  manner?” 

“About  six  months.” 


“ I think  you  are  qualified,”  gravely  remarked 
the  Judge ; “ for  I have  never  known  a man  to 
keep  bachelor’s  hall  the  length  of  time  you  name 
who  had  not  dirt  enough  in  his  room  to  make  him 
a freeholder  ! The  Court  does  not  excuse  you.” 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Ide,  of  Springfield,  Massachu- 
setts, and  the  Rev,  Mark  Trafton,  now  of  Prov- 
idence, Rhode  Island,  both  tell  a good  story,  and 
they  tell  it  alike,  too — which  is  doubtless  due  to 
the  fact  that  they  are  both  clergymen,  the  former 
a Baptist  and  the  latter  a Methodist : 

Some  years  ago  Mr.  Trafton  was  pastor  of  a 
Methodist  Church  in  Springfield.  It  so  hap- 
pened that,  at  the  close  of  a revival  in  his  church, 
a number  of  the  converts  wished  to  receive  bap- 
tism by  immersion.  Dr.  Ide,  willing  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  a catholic  spirit  to  save  Brother  Trafton 
from  the  exposure  and  chill  of  immersing  in  the 
river,  sent  him  a message  to  the  effect  that,  as  he 
himself  was  going  to  immerse  on  the  same  day, 
he  could  have  the  use  of  his  baptistery ; and,  in- 
deed, if  it  would  be  any  accommodation  to  Broth- 
er Trafton,  he,  Dr.  Ide,  would  oblige  him  by  im- 
mersing all  the  candidates.  But  Brother  Trafton, 
bent  on  fulfilling  his  whole  office  to  his  flock,  as 
a gapd  shepherd  should  do,  declined,  saying: 
“Tell  Dr.  Ide  that  I can  wash  my  own  sheep  T 

The  marriage  question,  viewed  from  the  pe- 
cunious  view-point,  has  become  the  topic  of  so 
many  ink-shedders  abroad  as  well  as  at  home, 
that  the  following,  purporting  to  be  “A  Modem 
Bachelor’s  Soliloquy,”  in  Hamlet’s  style,  may  be 
regarded  as  in  season : 

To  wed , or  not  to  wed  f— that  is  the  question— 
Whether  ’tis  wiser  la  a man  to  banish 
The  tempting  visions  of  domestic  comfort. 

Or  to  lead  some  damsel  of  our  times  to  the  altar, 

And,  by  marriage,  end  them  ? To  wed— to  doubt 

No  more ; and  oy  that  act  to  say  we  end 

The  heart-ache,  and  the  thousand  well-planned  tricks 

Of  enterprising  mothers  I— 'tis  a consummation 

Devoutly  to  be  wished.  To  wed— to  enrich 

The  tradesmen,  and  to  feed  bad  servants  1 

To  wed,  perchance  a spendthrift !— ay,  there’s  the  rub; 

For  to  what  sort  of  wife  we  may  be  mated 

When  wo  have  shuffled  off  our  bachelorhood, 

Must  give  us  pause— There’s  the  respect 
That  makes  celibacy  of  so  much  practice : 

For  who  would  bear  the  impatient  thirst  for  bliss. 

The  yearnings  for  some  gentle  confidant, 

The  amatory  frenzies  of  one’s  loneliness, 

The  loss  of  buttons  and  of  large  joints  of  meat, 

When  he  himself  might  his  qiiietns  make 
With  a bare  Wedding-ring  ? Who  would  lodgings  bear, 
To  groan  and  sweat  under  extortionate  landladies, 
Bat  that  the  dread  of  helpless  antFexpensive  wives— 
Those  prodigies  of  modern  training— puzzles  the  will, 
And  makes  ns  rather  bear  those  ills  we  have 
Than  hazard  being  thus  ta’en  in  and  done  for  T 
Thus  women  do  make  cowards  of  ns  all ; 

And  thus  the  hopefhl  heart  of  many  a bachelor 
Is  sicklied  o’er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought, 

And  enterprisers  of  gooa  will  and  spirit 
With  this  regard  from  marriage  turn  away, 

And  lose  the  name  of  Husband. 

Ezekiel  Steele,  one  of  the  institutions  of 
the  Mexican  frontier,  is  a live  Yankee,  who  runs 
a cotton  factory  near  the  city  of  Monterey;  a 
thorough  Union  man,  with  the  American  flag 
always  hanging  in  his  bedroom,  and  one  of  the 
most  hospitable  of  beings,  as  can  be  attested  by 
hundreds  of  Americans,  who,  when  broken  down 
in  Mexico,  have  made  his  house  their  home. 
During  the  rebellion  a Marylander,  a secession- 
ist and  a very  pious  man,  staid  with  Steele  at  his 
! house,  and  usually  on  going  to  bed  said  his  pray- 
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ers.  Steele  going  into  the  bedroom  one  night, 
and  finding  the  guest  on  hisTcnees,  asked,  in  his 
impetuous  way,  “What  are  you  doing? — pray- 
ing ? No  use  in  secessionists  like  you  praying  to 
God ! He  don’t  care  about  such  chaps  as  you ! 
Just  come  into  my  room ; kneel  down  before  the 
old  flag ; sing  sixteen  verses  of  Yankee  Doodle , 
and  you’ll  be  all  right  I”  Whether  this  change 
in  the  devotional  programme  was  acceded  to  and 
Y.  D.  chanted,  our  informant  stateth  not. 


Among  the  attendants  at  a certain  camp-meet- 
ing in  the  interior  of  this  State  was  a rather  green- 
looking  widower,  who,  from  his  devotion  to  any 
of  the  fair  sex  that  would  allow  it,  was  evidently 
intent  on  supplying  the  place  of  his  lost  compan- 
ion. He  seemed  particularly  pleased  with  a 

weak-minded  spinster,  Miss  Abby , who,  as 

her  time  was  getting  short,  felt  flattered  by  his  at- 
tention. One  night,  after  the  services  had  closed 
and  the  congregation  dispersed,  a meditative  min- 
ister had  a turn  given  to  his  reflections  by  the 
following  colloquy  between  the  loving  couple, 
who,  as  usual,  were  enjoying  a quiet  tete-d-tete 
in  front  of  an  adjacent  tent : 

“ Yours  is  a strange  name,  Miss  Abby;  I never 
heard  it  before.  Where  did  you  get  it?” 

“Why!”  responded  the  maiden,  in  a tone  of 
astonishment,  “did  you  never  hear  of  ‘Abba, 
Father  ?*  I got  it  from  him  f’ 

A San  Francisco  correspondent,  inspired  by 
the  anecdote  related  in  the  April  Drawer  of  the 
Etna  Insurance  Company,  sends  a companion 
item : The  Etna  and  the  Phenix  companies  are 
represented  at  most  points  on  the  Pacific  coast ; 
and  both  companies  recently  distributed  a liberal 
quantity  of  their  lithographs — the  former  repre- 
senting the  burning  of  Colt’s  Armory ; the  latter 
a view  of  Main  Street,  Hartford,  during  the  ex- 
citement incident  to  an  alarm  of  fire.  The  agent 
at  Jackson,  California,  having  received  a supply, 
hung  one  of  each  in  his  office,  and  notified  friends 
that  others  were  ready  for  distribution.  On  the 
following  day  an  Irishman,  a great  dog-fancier, 
called  to  see  the  cards.  The  Etna’s  he  pro- 
nounced to  be  excellent.  After  scrutinizing  the 
Phenix’s  a few  minutes,  the  agent  asked  how  he 
liked  it,  to  which  Mat  replied : 

“Sure,  Sir,  I’m  insured  in  the  Phaynix;  the 
picture  is  a nate  one,  but  it’s  not  complate.” 

“ Why,  Mat,  what’s  the  matter  with  it  ?” 

“Matter?  Well,  sure,  the  street’s  very  nice 
and  wide,  and  there’s  a fine  old  stump  of  a 
church  on  the  right;  but  did  you  ever  see  so 
much  fuss  and  bother,  and  so  many  people  run- 
ning to  a fire,  without  a bit  of  a dog  or  two 
around  f ” 

The  agent  assented  to  the  astuteness  of  the 
observation,  and  admitted  that  the  eternal  fitness 
of  things  required  “ a bit  of  a dog  or  two”  to  be 
thrown  in  to  give  it  vraisemblance . 


During  the  winter  of  1864-’65,  when  the  ar- 
mies under  General  Grant  were  encamped  before 
Petersburg  and  Richmond,  it  was  the  custom  of 
the  commissaries  to  keep  a supply  of  whisky, 
which  was  occasionally  issued  to  the  soldiers,  and 
more  than  occasionally  sold  to  such  officers  and 
civilian  attaches  of  the  army  as  might  consider  a 
“wee  drop  o’  the  ardent”  provocative  of  health 
or  comfort.  General  Ord  succeeding  to  the  com- 


mand of  the  Army  of  the  James,  thought  he  saw 
indications  that  the  sales  of  “ commissary” — as 
the  whisky  was  called — were  quite  too  extensive 
for  the  good  of  the  camp,  and  therefore  issued 
his  “whisky  order,”  forbidding  commissaries  to 
sell  more  than  one  quart  of  the  stuff  to  any  one 
person  during  any  one  month. 

There  was,  of  course,  the  utmost  consternation 
at  this  cutting  off  of  the  supply ; but  the  order 

fell  with  its  most  paralyzing  effect  upon  M , 

the  well-known  “ adjective”  correspondent  of  a 
great  New  York  journal. 

“ What ! Sirs,”  exclaimed  M , to  a group 

of  sympathizing  shoulder-straps,  “attempt  to  run 
a first-class  New  York  newspaper  upon  on#  poor, 
pitiful,  infinitesimal  quart  of  whisky  dilated 
through  an  entire,  elongated  month ! The  Gen- 
eral must  be  made  to  understand  it  can’t  be 
done!” 

The  General  wouldn’t  understand,  and  for  a 
time  the  order  remained  in  force.  It  so  hap- 
pened, however,  that  a few  days  afterward  a party 
of  Congressmen  arrived  on  a visit  to  the  lines, 
and  were  the  guests  of  the  General.  One  even- 
ing an  entertainment  was  provided  for  them  in 
the  General’s  quarters,  to  which  a number  of 
officers  and  head-quarters  attach^  were  invited. 
M w'as  present,  and  to  his  intense  satisfac- 

tion saw  that  an  indefinite  quantity  of  ‘ 4 whisky 
punch”  had  been  provided  by  the  General’s  cater- 
er, and  was  being  most  liberally  consumed  by  his 
guests.  After  the  greater  portion  of  the  gallons 

of  punch  had  disappeared,  M rose  in  his 

place  for  information. 

“ General  Ord,  I am  not  inquisitive,  but,  if 
not  impertinent,  I wrould  wish  to  be  informed  of 
the  exact  inroad  this  evening’s  entertainment  has 
made  upon  your  quart  of  whisky  for  the  current 
month  /” 

Every  army  attach  £ saw  the  joke,  which  had 
the  double  effect  of  setting  the  table  in  a roar  and 
of  abrogating  the  whisky  order  next  day. 


A correspondent  in  Iroquois  County,  Illin- 
ois, alludes  to  a teacher  of  the  divine  art  of 
music  in  that  locality  who  occasionally  indulges 
too  deeply  in  the  flowing  bowl.  On  retiring  from 
a recent  festivity,  with  a view  of  presenting  his 
manly  form  again  in  his  own  house,  he  became 
leg-w'eary  before  half  the  distance  thereto  was 
accomplished,  and,  yielding  to  the  potent  influ- 
ence of  the  spirits  he  had  been  worshiping  or  im- 
bibing, rolled  quietly  into  the  corner  of  a fence 
and  fell  asleep.  Just  at  daw'n  a bull  in  the  vi- 
cinity commenced  to  bellow,  which  awoke  our 
friend,  w'ho  raised  himself  upon  his  elbow,  and, 
rubbing  his  eyes,  exclaimed — dreaming,  of  course, 
that  some  member  of  his  class  was  exercising  his 
vocal  organ — “ I say,  you  have  flatted  your  A, 
and  it  won’t  do !” 

The  following  having  been  got  off  by  a news- 
paper man  is  adjudged  to  be  worthy  of  being  put 
up  in  the  monthly  preserves  of  the  "Drawer : 

The  diverting  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Lon- 
don Daily  Telegraph  says  that  they  are  very  hard 
on  him  in  that  city  touching  game  suppers,  and 
that  he  is  now'  happy  to  announce  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  a trade  in  birds  between  France  and 
Russia,  you  can  now  have  your  rotis  in  or  out  of 
season.  The  other  night  he  met  a French  gour- 
mand who,  reflecting  on  this  immense  advantage, 
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said : “ Do  you  know,  Pierre,  you  have  relieved 
ray  mind  of  a great  weight  ? I have  a dinner  on 
Friday  week,  and  was  in  despair  about  the  rdtis. 
I really  am  quite  sorry,”  he  added,  after  a pause, 
“that  I killed  that  Russian  at  the  Alma.” 

General  Butler  is  a notable  raconteur , and 
is  particularly  clever  when  telling  any  thing  in 
which  his  own  name  occurs,  whether  the  hit  be 
at  or  by  him.  While  he  was  in  command  in 
New  Orleans  a native  Louisianian  was  observed 
one  day  by  a wag  reading  a staring  placard  on  a 
wall  in  a public  street,  “ Buy  your  shirts  at 
Moody's."  The  reader  inquired  of  the  wag  what 
that  meant.  “ Oh !”  said  the  joker,  in  a solemn 
tone ; “ that  is  one  of  the  edicts  of  the  tyrannical 
Butler.”  The  Louisianian  remarked,  “But  I 
don’t  want  any  shirts.”  “Well,”  said  wag, 
“you’d  better  buy  a few;  it  is  the  safest  course 
to  comply  with  the  order,  for  Butler  is  a perfect 
despot,  you  know.”  So  the  frightened  Creole 
sought  out  Moody,  and  bought  a quarter  dozen 
shirts.  In  due  time  a Paris  paper  arrived  in  New' 
Orleans  in  w'hich  the  facts  w*erc  narrated,  as 
proving  that  Butler  was  both  tyrannical  and 
mean,  using  his  power  to  compel  citizens  to  buy 
shirts  of  one  Moody,  who  was  undoubtedly  his 
partner ! « 


Many  years  ago  one  Reuben  Hart  was  in  at- 
tendance at  a camp-meeting  in  Ohio.  In  com- 
pany with  a few  others  he  was  standing  in  rear 
of  the  tents  where  the  cooking  was  going  on.  He 
happened  to  lean  against  one  of  the  tents  so  heav- 
ily that  it  annoyed  an  unregenerate  person  inside 
to  that  extent  that  the  latter  thrust  through  a 
fork  with  such  violence  that  it  penetrated  the  hip 
of  Hart,  causing  the  blood  to  flow.  Being  a 
quick-tempered  saint,  Hart  turned  at  once,  seized 
the  tent,  dragged  it  down,  and  threw'  it  into  the 
fire.  Great  excitement!  In  the  rush  and  con- 
fusion to  arrest  the  malefactor  there  wras  a gen- 
eral upheaval  of  pots,  plates,  pans,  and  other 
utensils  deemed  desirable  in  a camp -meeting 
cuisine.  But  he  w'as  arrested,  taken  before  Squire 
Hallow'ay,  tried,  and  fined  ten  dollars.  After  the 
conclusion  of  the  “Oyer  and  Terminer,”  the 
Squire,  a zealous  Methodist,  thinking  that  per- 
haps a moral  pow  er  might  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  culprit,  engaged  in  earnest  prayer  in  his  be- 
half, fervently  beseeching  “that  the  prisoner 
might  be  enabled  to  pay  his  fine ; but  more  es- 
pecially, O Lord,  may  he  be  enabled  to  pay  the 
costs  r 

The  subject  of  bills  being  one  of  universal  in- 
terest, impels  a lady  correspondent  to  say  that  a 
friend  of  hers,  who  bore  the  somewhat  unusual 
name  of  Crowe , w'as  once  annoyed  that  a maga- 
zine should  continue  to  come  to  her  address  long  , 
after  she  had  notified  the  publisher  that  she  wished  | 
it  discontinued.  After  nearly  two  years  had 
elapsed  the  bill  arrived,  but  addressed  to  Mrs. 
Crane , instead  of  Crowe.  The  mistake  was  dis- 
cussed, when  a visitor  remarked  that  he  sup- 
posed “the  publishers  thought,  from  the  length 
of  the  bill,  it  must  belong  to  a Crane !” 

“The  teacher  of  a countiy  school,”  continues 
the  same  correspondent,  “once purchased  at  my 
brothers  store  Artemus  Ward’s  book  as  a prize 
to  be  awarded  in  his  school.  The  pupil  who  re- 


ceived it  was  a young  man,  to  whom  the  teacher 
remarked  that  if  h€  wished  some  other  book  he 
could  exchange  it  A few  days  afterward  the 
youth  came  to  the  store  and  asked  to  have  it 
exchanged.  ‘ Don’t  you  like  it  ?’  said  my  broth- 
er. ‘Well,*  said  he,  ‘the  readin  is  tolerable 
good,  but  the  speUin'  ain't  right  /’  ” 


There  lived  some  years  ago  in  Pennsylvania 
an  itinerant  preacher  of  the  Gospel  named  Gruber, 
well  known  throughout  a large  portion  of  the 
State.  On  one  occasion,  while  riding  on  horse- 
back to  fulfill  an  appointment,  he  met  a young 
man,  somewhat  self- conceited,  who  had  been 
elected  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  who  accosted 
him  with,  “Ah,  Parson,  you  don’t  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  your  Master;  he  rode  on  an  ass.” 
* ‘ Yaas,  ” replied  the  preacher,  “ but  here  in  Benn- 
sylvany  deay  dakes  all  de  chack-asses  to  make 
Squires  of!” 


Some  years  ago,  on  the  trial,  in  Western  New 
York,  of  an  action  against  a railroad  company 
for  an  injury  whereby  the  plaintiff  had  lost  a leg, 
the  Court,  in  granting  a motion  to  dismiss  the 
complaint,  concluded  his  remarks  by  saying  that 
the  case  appeared  to  be  one  of  ‘ ‘ damnum  absque 
injuria." 

“What  does  that  mean?”  said  the  plaintiff’s 
counsel  (wrho  was  w holly  ignorant  of  the  Latin  of 

the  law),  leaning  back  to  Counselor  D , who 

was  sitting  at  the  bar. 

“That?”  said  the  counselor,  “why,  that  means 
a d d absence  of  injury." 

The  counsel  sprung  to  his  feet  “Your Hon- 
or,” said  he,  “has  wholly  misunderstood  the 
facts  of  this  case.  My  client  has  lost  his  leg! 
And  I think  if  a railroad  train  had  run  over  your 
Honor,  and  cut  off  your  right  leg  above  the  knee, 
you’d  be  the  last  man  to  talk  of  ‘ a d d ab- 

sence of  injury  /’  ” 

A naval  officer,  writing  from  “ Off  Cape  St 
Lucas,”  gives  an  anecdote  of  one  who  during  the 
war  was  a great  favorite  with  the  North  Atlantic 
squadron,  a thorough  seaman,  navigator,  and 
gentleman,  somewhat  erratic,  perhaps,  but  en- 
thusiastic, and  excellent  company.  On  one  oc- 
casion, while  ashore  in  Newbem,  he  visited  a 
lady  who  was  somew'hat  aristocratic  in  her  pre- 
tensions. The  lady  engaged  him  in  conversa- 
tion, and  in  the  hearing  of  several  became  quite 
eloquent  about  “blue  blood.”  “Now  you,  my 

dear  Mr. said  she,  “must  be  of  our  set 

Let  me  see;  ah,  yes!  your  family  are  from  the 
Surry  Berkley  side,  I presume.  Was  your  grand- 
father General ?”  “ No,  Madam,”  was  the 

reply.  “ But  your  father ; he — ” “Madam,” 
said  our  tar,  “you  are  quite  w'rong;  my  father 
, wras  hung,  and  my  mother  was  a washer- w*oman !” 
j Further  genealogical  inquiry  scarcely  seemed  to 
be  demanded. 

In  the  State  of  Panama,  before  the  yearly 
unions  of  the  Assembly  take  place,  political  par- 
ties generally  meet  to  consider  among  themselves 
such  matters  as  they  intend  to  bring  before  the 
Legislature.  At  one  of  the  late  meetings  a gen- 
tleman w'ho  had  lived  for  some  time  in  the  United 
States,  and  is  a great  admirer  of  its  institutions, 
maintained  that  by  adopting  these  institutions, 
without  delay,  this  countiy  would  immediately  be 
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on  a level  with  the  Great  Republic ; or,  in  other 
words,  by  following  the  North  Americans  we 
would  be  one  of  the  most  civilized  people  in  the 
world.  We  extract  from  the  proceedings  of  the 

meeting  Mr.  S ’s  reply  to  the  gentleman's 

assertions : 

44  Mr.  President,  in  proposing  that  we  adopt 
North  American  institutions,  in  order  that  we 
may  rank  among  the  most  civilized  nations  in 
the  world,  our  friend  is  merely  repeating  a vul- 
garism against  which  I do  most  solemnly  pro- 
test. We  are  represented  as  an  uncivilized  peo- 
ple ; but,  Sir,  if  to  do  what  the  North  Americans 
have  done  is  to  be  civilized,  then  we  are  civilized. 
If  to  have  done  it  before  them  is  to  be  ahead  of 
them,  then  we  are  at  the  head  of  civilization. 
For  what  do  the  North  Americans  boast  of? 
They  have  but  recently  abolished  slavery;  we 
abolished  it  long  ago.  They  have  just  pro- 
claimed the  equality  of  the  races,  and  are  trying 
to  hold  up  the  negro ; we  have  proclaimed  that 
equality,  and  held  up  the  negro,  long  ago.  They 
have  just  finished  their  first  civil  war,  rendered 
money  scarce,  and  made  a paper  dollar  not  worth 
a dollar ; we  have  had  dozens  of  civil  wars,  ren- 
dered money  scarce,  and  made  a dollar  not  worth 
a dollar  long  ago.  They  are  beginning  to  tear 
np  their  Constitution,  impeach  their  President, 
and  set  up  a Dictator;  we  have  done  all  this 
long  ago.  They^  at  last , are  going  to  the  devil 
as  fast  as  they  can ; we  have  gone  to  the  devil 
long  ago  /” 

The  argument  could  not  be  refuted,  and  the 
meeting  broke  up. 

Tiib  anecdotes  of  Ex-President  Houston  in 
the  March  Number  of  the  Drawer  remind  a cor- 
respondent of  a scene  that  occurred  in  the  city 
of  Houston  in  the  summer  of  1861.  “I  was 
wending  my  way,”  says  he,  “ from  the  Old  Cap- 
itol down  Main  Streep  when  I learned  that  * Old 
Sam’  had  just  come  up  from  his  plantation  at  the 
mouth  of  Cedar  Bayou,  and  stopped  at  the  Fan- 
nin House.  Never  having  seen  him  I went  there. 
He  was  seated  on  the  veranda,  surrounded  by  a 
crowd,  who  were  listening  eagerly  to  all  he  said. 
As  I came  up  some  one  asked,  4 Well,  Governor, 
what  do  you  think  of  Wigfall?’  (then  a Senator 
in  the  Confederate  Congress,  and  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral commanding  the  First  Texas  Brigade  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  very  popular  with  Texans,  notwith- 
standing the  enmity  between  him  and  Houston.) 
4 Wigfall,’  said  Old  Sam,  4 why,  Wigfall  has  al- 
ways been  a good  deal  of  a puppy,  and  if  he  con- 
tinues on  in  his  present  course  he  will  eventually 
become  a good  deal  of  a dog ! ’ And  that  passed 
current  in  Houston  as  a good  style  of  anec- 
dote.” 


In  the  neighboring  province  of  New  Jersey, 
not  many  miles  distant,  reside  two  gentlemen, 
near  neighbors  and  bosom  friends ; one  a clergy- 
man, Dr.  B , the  other  a “gentleman  of 

means”  named  WTilson ; both  being  passionately 
fond  of  music,  and  the  latter  devoting  many  of 
his  leisure  hours  to  the  study  of  the  violin.  One 
fine  afternoon  our  clerical  friend  was  in  his  study, 
deeply  engaged  in  writing,  when  there  came  along 
one  of  those  good-for-nothing  little  Italian  play- 
ers, who  planted  himself  under  his  study  window 
and,  much  to  his  annoyance,  commenced  scrap- 
ing away  on  a squeaky  fiddle.  After  trying  in 


vain  for  about  fifteen  minutes  to  collect  his  scat- 
tered thoughts,  the  Doctor  descended  to  the  pi- 
azza in  front  of  the  house,  and  said  to  the  boy : 
“Look  here,  sonny,  you  go  over  and  play  a 
while  for  Mr.  Wilson.  Here  is  ten  cents.  He 
lives  in  that  big  white  house  over  yonder.  He 
plays  the  violin  and  likes  music  better  than  I do.” 
44  Well,”  said  the  boy,  taking  the  “stamp,”  “I 
would,  but  he  just  gave  me  ten  cents  to  come  over 
and  play  for  you !” 


So  much  has  of  late  found  its  way  into  the  pa- 
pers about  the  great  proposed  rowing-match  be- 
tween our  Cambridge  collegians  and  the  collegi- 
ans of  Cambridge,  England,  that  a poet  of  the 
monarchical  country  has  thought  proper  to  vent 
his  spleen  upon  all  such  idle  contests  in  rhymes 
following,  to  wit : 

Of  all  the  manias  that  are. 

Of  great  or  lesser  badness, 

Not  one,  it  seems,  is  on  a par 
With  the  athletic  madness. 

Our  old  ideas  of  worst  and  best 
Were  not  long  to  continue ; 

The  one  great  test  is  depth  of  chest, 

And  sin  is  saved  by  sinew. 

Of  remedy  for  all  this  ill 
There  seemingly  is  no  trace; 

While  sober  prints  their  pages  fill 
With  sermons  on  the  boat-race. 

And  though  it  freeze  like  Polar  breeze, 

Or  burn  like  Bengal  Chntnee, 

A crowd  of  men  one  always  sees 
Along  the  bank  at  Putney. 

Say,  shall  we  feed  on  beef  and  bread, 

Or  cocoa  sold  by  nice  Epps  ? 

Burn  all  the  books  we  ever  read, 

And  cultivate  our  biceps? 

Say,  shall  our  parsons  strive  and  try 
In  all  athletic  tussels ; 

Sinking  the  Christianity, 

Retaining  but  the  muscles. 

E’en  now  some  horrible  abyss 
We  may  be  on  the  brink  of— 

Some  dire  destructive  precipice 
That’s  hideous  to  think  of, 

Soon  all  the  offices  of  State— 

The  richest  and  the  greatest— 

Hay  go  to  him  who  puts  the  weight 
Or  throws  the  hammer  straightest 

The  Church  and  Bar,  perhaps,  will  bo 
(With  all  their  funds  and  places) 

Hade  prizes  for  proficiency 
In  jumps  and  hurdle-races. 

Bishops,  be  warned  ! or  else  some  day, 

If  you  do  not  take  care,  I 
Foresee  that  yon  will  wish  to  say 
“Nolo  episcopari ."  , 

Oh ! shade  of  Blackstone  1 *tis  a thought 
That  makes  one’s  blood  to  curdle— 

That  to  the  Bench  one  should  be  brought 
Like  this,  upon  a hurdle ! 

The  danger’s  of  immense  extent ! 

• Our  armor,  let  us  don  it ; 

And  force  the  startled  Parliament 
To  legislate  upon  it. 

We  give  three  more  neat  anecdotes  from  Mr. 
Jay’s  took  of  what  he  has  “seen,  heard,  and 
known,”  about  the  legal  profession  in  England: 

Sir  William  Grant,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  was 
the  last  man  but  one  who  resided  in  Rolls  House ; 
he  dined  alone,  attended  by  one  servant,  who  was 
expected  to  anticipate  all  his  masters  require- 
ments. Sir  William  rarely  uttering  a word  during 
the  meal.  His  allowance  of  wine  was  a bottle 
of  Madeira  at  dinner,  and  a bottle  of  port  after 
it.  On  one  occasion,  when  the  favorite  dish  of 
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a leg  of  pork  was  put  on  the  table,  the  servant 
quickly  observed  from  his  master’s  countenance 
that  there  was  something  wrong,  and  knew  that 
he  could  not  hope  to  hear  from  Sir  William  what 
it  was  he  wanted.  Suddenly  he  thought  of  the 
Madeira,  and  placed  the  decanter  before  Sir 
William,  who  immediately  seized  it  and  flung  it 
into  the  grate,  exclaiming,  “Mustard,  you  fool !” 

A punning  joke  is  given  by  Mr.  Jay,  in  allu- 
sion to  an  attorney  of  diminutive  Btature  named 
Else,  who  bore  rather  a shady  character.  Meet- 
ing Mr.  Jekyll  once,  he  said,  “Sir,  I hear  you 
have  called  me  a pettifogging  scoundrel — have 
you  done  so?’7  “Sir,7’  replied  Jekyll,  with  a 

look  of  contempt,  “ I never  said  you  were  a pet- 
tifogger or  a scoundrel,  but  I said  that  you  were 
little  Else!"  To  this  Mr.  Jay  adds:  “I  was 
one  day  walking  with  my  father  in  Bath,  when 
we  met  two  attorneys,  who  were  partners,  and 
whose  names  were  Evill  and  Else.  Mr.  Else  be- 
ing a very  little  man,  my  father  said,  ‘There 
goes  Evil  and  little  Else  /’  ” 

The  County  Court  system  has  never  found  fa- 
vor with  attorneys,  and  Mr.  Jay  comes  down 
heavily  upon  the  kind  of  justice  meted  out  in 
these  courts.  “ I attended  one  day  at  a County 
Court,”  he  says,  “upon  professional  business, 
and  was  about  taking  my  seat,  when  a tall  court- 
keeper,  wearing  a black  gown,  who  happened  to 
know  me,  thus  addressed  me : ‘ Mr.  Jay,  may  I 
beg  of  you  to  give  up  that  seat,  for  a gentleman 
W'ho  comes  here  every  day  the  court  sits  always 
pays  me  for  the  seat!’  ‘How  is  that?’  I said. 
He  replied,  4 The  gentleman  declares  that  he  is 
tired  of  comedies  and  farces  at  a theatre,  and 
that  to  his  mind  there  is  nothing  in  the  shape  of 
amusement  and  fun  equal  to  the  proceedings  of 
a County  Court  trial.’’’ 

Not  as  possessing  any  particular  wit,  but  as 
showing  the  readiness  of  army  officers  in  invent- 
ing expedients  to  meet  pressing  emergencies,  we 
give  the  following : “ An  order  had  been  re- 
ceived at  the  head-quarters  of  the  Second  Penn- 
sylvania Cavalry  to  re-enlist  the  men  for  three 
years.  The  Colonel’s  quarters  being  in  town, 
the  ordinary  routine  duties  devolved  upon  Ma- 
jor L , who  formed  the  regiment  into  a hol- 

low square,  and  waited  the  Colonel’s  arrival  to 
read  the  order.  Lieutenant  D was  a min- 

ister as  well  as  Lieutenant  of  Co.  — . The  Ma- 
jor becoming  very  impatient  at  the  dilatoriness 
of  the  Colonel,  bethought  himself  of  an  expedi- 
ent to  keep  the  men  from  grumbling  by  calling 

out  in  a loud  voice,  ‘Lieutenant  D , will 

you  please  lead  in  prayer  ?’  adding,  sotto  rocc, 
‘Darn  it,  we  must  do  something  to  occupy  the 
time!*  Before  the  termination  of  the  supplica- 
tory effort  the  Colonel  arrived,  and  the  re-enlist- 
ment was  consummated.” 

A new  definition  of  the  difference  between  a 
Churchman  and  Dissenter  has  just  come  to  us 
from  over  sea.  The  old  definition  of  the  butler  j 
is  well  knowm:  “High  Churchmen  drink  the' 
most,  and  Low  Churchmen  eat  the  most.”  But 
the  butler  is  not  responsible  for  the  following : 
“A  clergyman  was  talking  with  his  church- war- 
den the  other  day  on  the  mighty  difference  be- 
tween the  Church  and  Dissent.  ‘Ah,  ves,’  re- 
turned the  church-warden ; * whenever  I goes  to 
market,  I soon  find  out  the  difference  between 
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Churchmen  and  Dissenters  among  my  custom- 
ers.’ ‘ And  what  is  the  difference  ?’  inquired  the 
expectant  pastor.  4 Why,  Sir,  if  they’re  Dissent- 
ers they  lie;  and  if  they’re  Churchmen  thev 
sw'ear.’  ” 

Mr.  Payne  Collier  delivered  recently  in 
London  a lecture,  said  to  have  been  quite  clever, 
on  the  origin  and  progress  of  street-ballad-sing- 
ing, embracing  a period  of  about  200  years,  from 
the  invention  of  printing  to  the  Restoration. 

One  of  these  ballads  is  so  quaint  and  humorous 
as  to  be  w orthy  of  being  reproduced  for  the  de- 
lectation of  the  readers  of  the  Drawer : 

A wealthy  old  father  had  three  grown-up  eons. 

Two  of  them  steady,  the  youngest  was  wild : 

Re  drank  and  he  gamed,  and  was  thought  but  a dunce, 

A care  and  a cosb  to  his  sire  from  a child. 

The  father  was  dying:  the  sons  were  called  in, 

And  the  old  man  addressed  them  one  after  the  other, 
Saying,  “Tom,  you  are  eldest,  and  always  have  been 
A dutiful  son— so  has  Edward,  your  brother : 

“But  as  for  you,  Richard— however,  no  more; 

I am  worse  at  the  sight  ofvou,  there  os  you  stand— 

You  will  find  by  my  will,  Tom,  that  I’ve  given  o’er 
To  you,  as  my  heir,  all  my  houses  and  land. 

“ To  my  second  son.  Edward,  my  money  I’ve  given. 

My  furniture,  carriages,  horses,  aud  pelt*’ 

11  Alas,  my  dear  father  I”  they  both  cried,  “ By  Heaven, 

We  hope  you  may  live  to  enjoy  it  yourself!" 

Then  turning  to  Richard,  the  old  father  said. 

In  a voice  from  his  suffering  beginning  to  fklter: 
“You  are  not  forgotten ; you’ll  fluff,  when  I’m  dead, 

1 have  left  you  a shilling  to  purchase  a halter. 

11  You  were  born  for  my  sorrow  as  well  as  your  mo- 
ther’s ; 

The  price  of  a rope  is  the  whole  of  your  wealth.” 
“Alas,  Sir!”  cried  Dick,  in  the  tone  of  his  brothers, 

“ God  grant  you  may  live  to  enjoy  it  yoiarsd/r 

From  Miss  Murray’s  entertaining  book,  re- 
cently published  in  London,  giving  anecdotes  of 
many  famous  people  whom  she  remembered,  is 
the  following  of  Lord  and  Lady  Eldon,  whose 
parsimonious  habits  have  been  the  subject  of  t 
thousand  tales.  4 4 1 remember,  ” says  M iss  Mur- 
ray,  “an  amnsing  story  wdiich  was  told  me  as 
an  instance  of  this.  At  the  conclusion  of  a week’s 
visit  in  a large  house,  Lady  Scott  came  down  to 
her  hostess,  her  arms  extended,  earn  ing  a huge 
number  of  towels.  4 Madam,  look  here,  * she  said, 

4 1 think  it  my  duty  to  make  you  aware  of  the 
extravagance  of  your  house-maids.  Day  after 
day  I have  locked  up  useless  towels  that  have 
been  put  into  mine  and  Sir  John’s  rooms; 
yet  they  are  always  replaced.  Look  at  all  this 
linen,  ma’am — towel  upon  towel,  and  during  all 
this  w'eek  one  has  served  us  both ! ’ ” Another 
droll  story  is  told  of  Lord  Eldon.  It  happened 
once  that  Lord  Eldon  and  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  dined  with  the  King.  The  former 
became  rather  communicative  and  merry  over 
his  port.  At  last  he  said ; “ It  is  a curious  fact 
that  your  Majesty’s  Archbishop  and  your  Majes- 
ty’s Lord  Chancellor  both  married  their  wives 
clandestinely.  I had  some  excuse,  for  Bessie 
Surtees  was  the  prettiest  girl  in  all  .Newcastle; 
but  Mrs.  Sutton  was  always  the  same  pumpkin- 
faced  thing  she  is  at  present.”  The  King  was 
much  amused,  and  told  the  story  to  the  Prin- 
cesses. Among  the  odds  and  ends  nowf  lying  m 
| Miss  Murray’s  memory  is  a story  told  her  by  one 
of  Lord  Eldon’s  daughters,  that  Lady  Eldon  and 
herself  had  only  one  bonnet  between  them. 
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SILVER  AND  SILVER  PLATE 


SILVER  is  an  admirable  product  of  nature. 

In  London  once  a grain  of  silver  was  beat- 
en out  so  thin  that  it  covered  ninety-eight 
square  inches.  This  experiment  proved  that 
silver  is  more  malleable  than  gold,  for  a grain 
of  gold  has  never  been  spread  over  more  than 
seventy-five  square  inches.  If  eleven  hundred 
of  those  films  of  silver  had  been  laid  one  upon 
auother,  they  would  have  formed  a sheet  about 
as  thick  as  the  paper  upon  which  these  words 
are  printed,  if  it  had  been  required  to  form  a 
pile  of  them  one  inch  high,  about  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand  leaves  would  have 
been  necessary.  Now  three  hundred  and  twen- 
ty thousand  sheets  of  good  thick  printing-paper 
would  make  a stack  us  high  as  an  ordinary 
church-steeple.  If  we  desired  to  make  n pile 
of  those  thinnest  leaves  of  silver  as  high  as  that, 
we  should  require  four  or  five  hundred  millions 
of  them.  It  was  the  opinion  of  those  who  con- 
ducted this  experiment  that  even  these  incon- 
ceivably thin  silvery  films  could  be  beaten  out 
still  thinner  if  more  delicate  means  could  be 
devised  for  doing  the  work,  for  when  the  im- 
plements employed  could  effect  nothing  further 


the  malleability  of  the  metal  did  not  seem  to  be 
near  exhaustion. 

Tested  in  another  way,  silver  shows  the  fine- 
ness of  its  temper,  and  a slight  superiority  over 
gold.  When  mechanics  devsirc  to  ascertain  the 
tensile  strength  of  a material,  they  get  a slow, 
steady  pull  upon  u bar  of  it  one  inch  square, 
and  note  how  many  pounds  that  bar  will  bear 
before  being  pulled  apart.  There  ia  a beauti- 
ful machine  for  the  purpose,  which  consists  of 
a series  of  levers  so  arranged  that  half  a pound 
placed  upon  the  first  lever  pulls  five  thousand 
pounds  upon  the  bar  to  be  tested.  It  has  been 
fonnd  that  an  inch  bar  of  cast  lead  breaks  at 
800  pounds,  while  the  same  thickness  of  oak 
wood  will  sustain  before  breaking  17,300 
pounds,  and  locust  20,000  pounds.  An  inch 
bar  of  cast  gold  will  sustain  twenty-two  thou- 
sand pounds,  but  a similar  bar  of  cast  silver  will 
not  break  until  it  has  been  subjected  to  a strain 
of  forty -one  thousand  five  hundred  pounds. 
Thus  silver  is  not  greatly  inferior  in  strength  to 
the  best  cast  iron,  an  inch  bar  of  which  sustains 
■59, 000  pounds.  The  best  wrought  iron,  how- 
ever, will  support  a weight  of  eighty-foar  thou- 
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sand  pounds  ; and  steel  has  been  made  of  such 
astonishing  tenacity  that  an  inch  bar  of  it  has 
lifted  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds 
before  breaking. 

It  is  a curious  thing,  however,  that  a mixture 
of  two  metals  is  stronger  than  either  of  its  in- 
gredients ; and  here  gold  has  a slight  advantage 
over  silver.  An  inch  bar  composed  of  five 
ounces  of  silver  and  one  ounce  of  copper  breaks 
at  forty-eight  thousand  five  hundred  pounds; 
but  one  made  of  the  same  proportions  of  gold 
and  copper  will  hold  until  a fifty  thousand  pound 
pull  is  brought  to  bear  upon  it. 

Of  the  eight  metals  now  ranked  as  precious, 
namely,  gold,  silver,  platinum,  iridium,  rhodi- 
um, palladium,  ruthenium,  and  osmium,  each 
possesses  some  quality  or  qualities  which  ren- 
der it  uniquely  valuable  for  some  purposes  ; but 
silver  is  the  one  which  unites  in  itself  the  great- 
est number  of  useful  properties  with  very  great 
beauty.  Few  of  us  have  ever  seen  a gold  din- 
ner service.  I never  did ; but  I saw  once  the 
large  gold  communion  vessels  of  a cathedral, 
and  I remember  thinking  at  the  time  that  if 
silver  were  fifteen  times  dearer  than  gold,  in- 
stead of  gold  being  fifteen  times  more  costly 
than  silver,  we  should  all  feel  that  silver  was  by 
far  the  more  beautiful  metal. 

The  appearance  of  a dinner-table  set  with,sil- 
ver  for  a large  party  is  so  exceedingly  splendid 
that  we  can  hardly  wonder  that  fashion  has  adopt- 
ed this  metal  for  her  own.  Nothing  conveys  a 
more*  vivid  impression  of  royal  magnificence 
and  imperial  state.  The  snowy  table- cloth,  the 
brilliant  flowers,  the  great  multitude  of  objects 
of  burnished  metal  glittering  and  gorgeous 
under  the  gas-light,  make  up  a scene  which  to 
unaccustomed  eyes  is  literally  one  of  enchant- 
ment. Human  nature,  perhaps,  never  appears 
in  a more  attractive  light  than  when  a brave 
company  of  men  thoroughly  groomed,  and  of 
fair  women  elegantly  attired,  seat  themselves  at 
such  a table  to  enjoy  one  another’s  society  while 
partaking  of  a refined  repast.  If  the  act  of 
taking  sustenance  proves  them  to  be  akin  to  the 
beasts  of  the  field,  the  beautiful  manner  in  which 
that  act  is  performed  appears  almost  to  exalt 
them  above  mankind.  Show  me  the  way  peo- 
ple dine,  and  I will  tell  you  their  rank  among 
civilized  beings.  It  is  a duty  we  owe  ourselves 
and  one  another  to  glorify  and  refine  eating  and 
drinking,  so  as  to  place  an  infinite  distance  be- 
tween ourselves  and  the  brutes,  even  at  the 
moment  when  we  are  enjoying  a pleasure  which 
we  have  in  common  with  them. 

This  duty,  however,  is  one  which  we  are  not 
likely  to  neglect  in  the  United  States,  where  the 
taste  for  every  form  of  elegant  ornamentation 
grows  as  rapidly  as  our  means  increase  of  in- 
dulging it.  Few  readers,  probably,  will  be  pre- 
pared for  the  statement  that,  even  now,  at  this 
early  period  of  our  history,  there  is  more  solid 
silver  plate  owned  in  the  United  States  than  in 
any  other  country  in  the  world.  Such  is,  at 
least,  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  largest  dealers 
in  the  article,  and  notably  that  of  the  President 


of  the  Gorham  Silver  Manufacturing  Company, 
who  has  traveled  extensively  in  foreign  lands 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  studying  the  trade  in 
silver-ware.  Traveled  readers  will  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  agree  with  him  ; for,  at  the  mention  of 
the  subject,  there  will  flash  upon  their  memories 
the  spacious  side-boards  of  Europe  covered  with 
clumsy  and  ponderous  vessels  of  silver,  under 
which  a side-board  of  taste  might  very  properly 
“ groan.” 

There  are  houses  in  Europe  which  exhibit 
more  than  a hundred  thousand  ounces  of  silver 
plate  to  the  awe-sfluck  minds  of  men.  But 
Europe  is  a gross  deceiver.  It  heaps  up  great 
masses  of  precious  or  pleasant  things  here  and 
there,  and  then  cries  out,  Behold  our  abund- 
ance ! But  the  roving  American  citizen,  ac- 
customed to  the  universal  plenty  of  his  own 
country,  says  to  himself,  What  matters  it  if  a 
thousand  men  have  parks,  while  thirty  millions 
have  not  gardens  ? The  palaces  and  castles  of 
a country  are  but  a mockery  and  a shame  so 
long  as  its  people  dwell  in  huts.  Let  no  coun- 
try vaunt  its  great  collections  of  massive  plate 
so  long  as  not  one  bride  in  fifty  possesses  so 
much  as  a silver  tea-spoon,  nor  one  child  in  a 
thousand  a silver  mug.  The  wealthiest  coun- 
try in  Europe  is  Great  Britain  ; but  even  there, 
if  all  the  silver,  jewels,  watches,  and  trinkets 
were  divided  equally  among  the  people,  each 
individual  would  have  but  four  pounds’  worth  ! 
In  France,  where  the  great  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion never  see  gold  or  silver  except  in  the  form 
of  money,  the  average  is  said  to  be  something 
less  than  a quarter  of  this  sum.  In  the  United 
States  there  are  no  means  of  ascertaining  the 
quantity  of  existing  precious  objects,  but  it  is 
the  deliberate  opinion  of  those  who  are  most 
conversant  with  the  subject  that  w*e  possess,  and 
have  in  daily  use,  more  silver-ware  than  any 
other  people.  There  are  few  families  among 
us  so  poor  as  not  to  have  a few  ounces  of  silver 
plate,  and  forlorn  indeed  must  be  the  bride  who 
does  not  receive  upon  her  wedding-day  some 
articles  made  of  this  beautiful  metal.  The  lav- 
ish manner  in  which  we  are  accustomed  to  give 
away  silver-w'are  at  our  silver  weddings  is  well 
known.  There  was  a silver  wedding  some  time 
ago  in  Massachusetts,  at  which  about  sixteen 
thousand  ounces  of  silver  were  presented.  We 
are  all  very  ready  to  give  to  those  w'ho  do  not 
need  our  gifts.  When  the  golden  wedding  of 
Commodore  Vanderbilt  was  celebrated  a few 
years  ago,  there  were  more  than  a hundred  ar- 
ticles of  gold  given  to  the  venerable  pair. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  so  surprising  that  we 
should  be  excelling  all  nations  both  in  the  ex- 
cellence and  the  beauty  of  our  plate.  Indeed, 
it  may  be  laid  down  as  a rule  that  whatever 
branch  of  manufacture  can  be  profitably  carried 
on  in  the  United  States  on  n great  scale,  we 
shall  beat  the  world  in  it.  Excellence  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  a necessity  to  the  Amer- 
ican manufacturer.  It  is  one  of  the  laws  of 
trade,  to  which  the  exceptions  are  only  apparent, 
that  the  greater  the  amount  of  business  done. 
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the  better  it  is  done.  The  point  of  competition 
now  in  the  United  States  is  not  cheapness,  but 
excellence ; and  the  volume  of  business  is  such 
as  to  warrant  the  expenditure  of  immense  suras 
of  money  for  even  comparatively  unimportant 
improvements.  Any  of  our  leading  men,  in 
leading  branches  of  production,  would  eagerly 
give  thousands  of  dollars  for  a better  process  or 
an  improved  material,  and,  after  possessing  it 
thirty  days,  would  promptly  discard  it  in  favor 
of  an  improvement  more  desirable.  The  secret 
is,  that  American  manufacturers  work  for  the 
million.  Enjoying  a boundless  field,  and  being 
surrounded  by  keen  competitors,  they  are  com- 
pelled not  only  to  produce  excellence,  but  to 
produce  that  excellence  by  the  best,  quickest, 
and  surest  methods.  We  should  all  naturally 
suppose  that  the  makers  of  solid  silver  plate 
would  be  the  servants  of  the  wealthy  few ; but 
democratic  America  compels  even  them  to  6tudy 
the  tastes  of  the  great  public,  and  to  practice  a 
certain  compliance  with  its  preferences. 

Of  the  beauty  of  American  silver  and  silver- 
plated  ware  our  readers  can  judge,  in  some  de- 
gree, from  the  specimens  presented  to  them  in 
the  accompanying  illustrations.  The  articles 
are  all  the  products  of  the  Gorham  Company 
of  Providence,  who  have  taken  the  lead  in  im- 
proving this  branch  of  manufacture  in  the  United 
States.  Engravings,  however,  can  only  exhib- 
it one  of  the  beautiful  features  of  the  objects 
portrayed — their  elegance  of  form.  To  appre- 
ciate the  enduring  workmanship,  the  brilliancy 
of  color,  and  the  splendor  of  the  general  effect, 
the  reader  may  avail  himself  of  those  free  mu- 
seums and  galleries  of  art,  the  shop-windows, 
where  first  I saw  and  admired  the  Gorham 
ware,  and  where  now  I often  linger  to  note  the 
curious  elegance  of  some  alluring  novelty  of 
their  producing.  Blessed  be  he  who  first  in- 
vented shop-windows,  in  which  we  can  all  en- 
joy the  triumphs  of  ingenuity  and  taste  without 
taking  upon  ourselves  the  charge  of  possessing 
them!  We  can  not  all  own  these  beautiful 
things,  nor  even  visit  the  humming  manufactory 
at  Providence,  where  four  hundred  men  sit  as- 
siduous, in  light,  clean,  and  airy  shops,  produc- 
ing articles,  silver  and  silver-plated,  from  a salt- 
spoon  to  a “ testimonial”  of  a thousand  ounces.* 
The  shop-window,  however,  is  the  poor  man’s* 
art-gallery  and  plate-closet,  of  which  he  owns 
every  thing  but  the  key. 

To  speak  of  the  progress  in  the  United  States 
of  the  various  arts  involved  in  the  production 
of  silver  plate  without  giving  prominence  to  the 
Gorham  Manufacturing  Company  would  be  im- 
possible, for  that  progress  is  essentially  their 
work.  Their  establishment,  too,  is  a represent- 
ative one.  What  they  have  done  in  silver,  oth- 
er Americans  have  done  and  are  doing  in  other 
materials.  During  the  last  thirty  years  the  in- 
dustry of  the  country  has  been  emerging  from 
the  condition  represented  by  the  word  shop  to 
the  height  and  amplitude  indicated  by  the  word 
manufactory.  Every  thing  is  getting  to  be  done 
on  the  grand  scale.  The  solitary  peddler, 


trudging  along  over  the  hills  with  his  pack,  has 
given  place  to  the  alert,  accomplished  Agent, 

| who  represents  a great  Company,  travels  in  the 
cars,  lodges  in  splendid  hotels,  regales  his  cus- 
tomer with  turtle  and  Champagne,  and  6ells 
more  goods  in  one  transaction  than  the  peddler 
did  in  a lifetime.  Whole  streets  of  retail  stores 
vanish  before  the  superior  advantages  offered 
by  the  Stewart  of  the  town.  The  petty,  anx- 
ious proprietors  in  twenty-five  counties  are  grad- 
ually merged  into  one  commanding  establish- 
ment that  supplies  half  a continent  with  its 
products.  This  tendency  is  irresistible ; it  will 
I continue  to  operate  until  the  entire  work  of 
man  is  done  on  the  precise  scale  which  unites 
the  greatest  efficiency  with  the  greatest  econo- 
my. The  process,  the  transition,  has  its  incon- 
veniences ; nay,  it  has  its  anguish  and  its  trage- 
dy. A thousand  cobblers  disappear  that  one 
prodigious  manufactory  of  shoes  may  exist,  and 
each  cobbler  of  them  all  watches  with  dismay 
his  dwindling  business,  and  struggles  hard  be- 
fore he  can  consent  to  give  it  up.  Nevertheless, 
nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  change 
will  result  in  au  immense  and  universal  increase 
of  the  happiness  and  dignity  of  man.  This  rev- 
olution, yet  incomplete,  is  well  represented  in 
all  its  many  phases  by  the  progress  of  the  Gor- 
ham Silver  Works,  from  one  man  tinkering  out 
silver  spoons  in  a corner  of  a small  shop,  to  the 
present  manufactory,  wherein  hundreds  of  men 
produce  silver-ware  by  the  aid  of  machinery 
which  multiplies  each  man’s  productive  power, 
and  increases  his  ability  to  produce  uniform  ex- 
cellence beyond  computation.  It  is  a literal 
truth  that  four  thousand  men,  working  in  scat- 
tered shops  by  ancient  methods,  could  not  ac- 
complish more  than  four  hundred  men  who 
work  under  one  roof  and  one  direction,  aided 
by  modem  machinery;  nor  could  the  ware 
hammered  out  by  these  scattered  mechanics 
bear  a moment’s  comparison  with  the  uniform- 
ity of  perfection  produced  by  a well-regulated 
manufactory. 

Roger  Williams  little  thought  what  he  was 
doing  when,  after  wandering  fourteen  weeks  in 
the  wilderness  in  mid-winter,  “not  knowing 
what  bread  or  bed  did  mean,”  he  planted  his 
little  settlement  upon  Narragansett  Bay,  and 
named  it  Providence,  “desiring,”  as  he  said, 
“it  might  be  for  a shelter  for  persons  distress- 
ed for  conscience.”  His  bones  lie  buried  in 
the  heart  of  the  city,  but  not  a stone  marks  the 
spot.  The  people  of  Providence  perhaps  feel 
that  there  is  an  incongruity  between  the  stem, 
uncompromising  character  of  their  founder  and 
much  of  the  industry  carried  on  in  the  town. 
Providence  is  getting  to  be  the  centre  of  the 
manufacture  of  jewelry,  gold  chains,  trinkets, 
silver  plate,  plated  ware,  and  many  other  JJret- 
ty,  pleasant  things,  for  which  neither  the  early 
Puritan  nor  the  early  Baptist  entertained  much 
respect.  The  projected  monument  to  the  rig- 
orous Roger  Williams  would  be  a standing  re- 
buke to  such  pursuits,  and  this  may  be  the  rea- 
son why  the  monument  exists  only  upon  paper. 
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Providence,  however,  fell  into  this  agreeable 
line  of  buslines  naturally  enough.  In  old  times, 
when  Rhode  Island  had  a thriving  commerce 
with  Africa  (buying  slaves  in  Guinea  with  New 
England  rum,  selling  them  to  the  West  Indies 
for  molasses,  and  bringing  home  that  molasses 
to  be  converted  into  mm),  parcels  of  gold  dust 
used  frequently  to  find  their  way  to  Newport 
and  Providence.  Much  of  this  gold  dust  was 
melted  and  hammered  into  the  form  of  solid 
gold  beads.  There  were  no  savings-banks 
then,  and  yet  there  was  surplus  money  to  be 
saved.  Our  race  has  never  been  much  ad- 
dicted to  burying  money,  and  so  the  custom 
grew  for  the  industrious  girls  of  New  England 
to  invest  their  savings  in  these  beads  of  Guinea 
gold,  which  they  could  wear  round  their  necks, 
and  thus  exhibit  to  young  men  a shining  proof 
of  their  economical  habits.  In  remote  parts 
of  New  England  old  ladies  may  still  be  occa- 
sionally met  who  possess  a string  of  those 
heavy  beads,  earned  by  years  of  self-denial,  and 
made  from  the  gold  gained  in  this  infernal  com- 
merce. Gold  chains  were  also  made  of  the 
Guinea  gold  dust  in  Providence  soon  after  the 
Revolutionary  War,  and  by  the  year  1800  the 
making  of  gold  beads  and  chains  was  one  of 
the  established  industries  of  the  town.  The 
business  has  gone  on  increasing  and  varying 
until  there  are  now  about  seventy-five  manu- 
facturers of  jewelry  and  trinkets  there.  The 
making  of  silver-ware  is  of  more  recent  origin, 
but  it  grew  directly  out  of  the  manufacture  of 
jewelry. 

Again  we  have  to  commend  the  industrious 
girls  of  old  New  England,  for  it  was  their  im- 
proved idea  of  investing  money  which  compelled 
Jabez  Gorham,  manufacturing  jeweler,  of  Prov- 
idence, to  begin  the  making  of  silver-ware. 
Gold  beads  and  chains,  considered  in  the  light 
of  a savings-bank,  are  not  without  their  advant- 
ages ; but  toward  1830  the  best  of  the  girls  had 
grown  superior  to  such  a primitive  style  of  in- 
vestment, which  paid  no  interest  and  slowly 
consumed  the  principal. 

Jabez  Gorham  had  been  for  many  a year  a 
successful  manufacturer  of  jewelry ; but  busi- 
ness was  dull  with  him  in  1831.  His  peddlers 
had  been  buying  fewer  gold  beads  of  late,  fewer 
yards  of  gold  chain,  and  a smaller  supply  of 
gold  rings  and  pins  than  usual.  Lowell  and 
other  manufacturing  towns  were  beginning  to 
afford  the  farmers’  daughters  more  money  than 
they  had  ever  had  before ; but  they  were  becom- 
ing indifferent  to  the  charms  of  jewelry,  and 
were  placing  their  hopes  of  future  happiness 
more  upon  the  possession  of  silver  spoons.  The 
peddlers,  therefore,  ever  watchful  of  the  chang- 
ing fancies  of  their  customers,  constantly  in- 
creased their  stock  of  spoons,  and  lessened  that 
of  the  more  brilliant  but  less  serviceable  arti- 
cles. A Yankee  is  seldom  at  a loss  in  a con- 
juncture of  this  nature.  Honest  Jabez  Gorham 
said  to  his  peddlers : 44  Very  well ; if  it  is  spoons 
you  want,  I can  make  spoons  as  well  as  the  Bos- 
ton people.”  And  so  saying  he  drove  off  to 


Boston,  forty  miles  distant,  brought  home  with 
him  a young  man  who  knew  how  to  make  sil- 
ver spoons,  and  established  the  business  in  a 
corner  of  his  jewelry-shop. 

Rude  in  the  extreme  were  the  processes  of 
manufacture  then.  They  used  to  take  a bar  of 
silver,  heat  it  in  a common  blacksmith's  fire, 
roll  it  to  the  proper  thickness  by  a windlass, 
and  then  hammer  it  into  shape  by  main  strength, 
very  much  as  a blacksmith  would  forge  a horse- 
shoe. Each  spoon,  in  the  course  of  manufac- 
ture, had  to  be  made  hot  nine  times.  Two 
men,  by  exceedingly  hard  and  sometimes  vio- 
lent exertion,  could  make  in  a day  two  dozen 
of  their  rough  tea-spoons,  no  two  of  which  were 
alike  in  shape  or  weight.  But  they  answered 
the  purpose  intended ; they  were  approved  by 
the  girls  of  the  farm  and  the  factory,  who  liked 
them  none  the  less  from  observing  that  the  girl 
who  had  provided  herself  with  a seWof  silver 
spoons,  in  addition  to  an  ample  stock  of  clothes, 
was  the  least  likely  to  wait  long  for  a beau. 
The  young  men  of  that  day,  it  seems,  had  a 
quality  in  common  with  the  celebrated  Oxford 
horse,  which  was  so  strong  that  he  could  “draw 
an  inference.” 

In  this  simple  way  was  founded  the  famous 
Silver  Works,  which  have  grown  in  thirty-six 
years  to  be  by  far  the  most  extensive  and  com- 
plete in  the  world.  From  spoons  Jabez  Gorham 
advanced  to  fruit-knives,  butter-knives,  thim- 
bles, napkin-rings,  and  silver  combs — the  only 
articles  commonly  made  by  American  silver- 
smiths thirty  yeaitf  ago.  Silver  forks  were  then 
scarcely  known  in  the  United  States.  They  had 
been  an  article  of  luxury  among  the  nobility  of 
France  for  a century  or  more,  and  had  been  in- 
troduced from  that  country  into  England ; but 
in  the  United  States,  as  recently  as  1835,  their 
use  was  confined  to  persons  who  possessed  con- 
siderable wealth.  They  were  not  common  at 
that  time  in  any  but  the  best  hotels,  and  not  one 
person  in  ten  had  ever  seen  them  used. 

The  small  shop  of  thirty  years  ago  has  be- 
come a grand  manufactory,  filled  with  ingenious 
machinery.  Only  men  who  have  personally 
wrought  such  a change  as  this  can  form  an  idea 
of  the  amount  of  thought  which  it  absorbs.  A 
system  had  to  be  created  from  the  beginning. 
The  object  was  to  apply  steam  and  modern 
labor-saving  devices  to  the  performance  of  a 
kind  of  work  which  for  thousands  of  years  had 
been  done  slowly  and  by  hand.  The  Company 
wanted  to  strike  out  a table-spoon  by  a blow  or 
two,  polish  it  by  steam,  and  yet  produce  a bet- 
ter spoon  than  the  unassisted  hand  of  man  ever 
formed.  They  wished  to  make  the  steam  en- 
gine take  bars  and  sheets  of  silver  and  convert 
them  into  a dinner  service  fit  for  an  emperor  or 
a poet,  with  only  the  interposition  of  human 
muscles  in  the  parts  of  the  work  which  are 
purely  artistic — the  designing,  embossing,  and 
engraving.  They  desired  to  stamp  out  a silver 
fork,  form  a mug,  roll  up  a napkin-ring,  and 
shape  a pitcher  as  rapidly  and  certainly  as  ar- 
ticles are  made  of  tin  and  iron.  From  walking 
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over  tho  factory  as  it  exists  to-day,  no  one  can 
tell  what  it  hajj  cost  to  do  this,  because  nine- 
tenths  of  the  work  of  creating  a new  system  is 
rejected  and  put  out  of  sight  forever.  Beau 
Bnirnmeli  only  wore  one  cravat,  hut  his  servant 
carried  oft',  we  are  told,  an  armful  of  ‘‘failures.’4 
This  Magazine  may  only  contain  a score  of  ar- 
ticles; hut  in  order  to  select  that  small  number, 
the  editor  had  to  examine  and  consider  four 
hnndred.  The  spoon -making  machinery  in 
these  works  was  ten  years  in  reaching  its  pres- 
ent efficiency,  and  now  that  it  is  all  but  perfect, 
it  looks  to  a visitor  ns  though  it  must  have 
worked  just  so  froth  the  start.  In  such  an  es- 
tablishment, too,  there  is  much  that  does  not 
catch  the  eve  at  all.  There  are,  for  example, 
in  this  manufactory  eight  or  nine  distinct  sys- 
tems of  pipes— the  veins,  arteries,  and  air-pas- 
sages of  tho  industrial  system.  There  are  pipes 
running  through  all  the  forty  rooms  which  con- 
vey the  “dead  steam”  which  warms  them. 
There  arc  tin  pipes  for  the  whispering  of  mes- 
sages and  orders.  There  are  pipes  for  the 
“live”  steam  which  heats  some  of  the  liquids 
employed.  There  are  pipes  for  the  pure  rain- 
water needed  in  many  processes.  There  are 
pipes  for  hard  water  used  for  all  the  common 
purposes.  There  are  pipes  for  carrying  to  the 
basement  the  water  containing  particles  of  gold 
or  silver.  There  are  pipes  for  the  gas  which 
lights  the  building;  and,  finally,  there  are  pipes 
for  the  “wind”  which  is  used  iu  blowing  some 
of  the  furnaces  to  the  great  heat  which  is  occa- 
sionally required.  A visitor  would  as  little  ob- 
serve these  jape  systems  as  we  ordinarily  do 
those  in  the  bodies  of  living  creatures.  When 
n new  wing  is  added,  it  is  no  slight  effort  of 
mechanical  ingenuity  to  place  the  new  rooms  in 
connection  with  the  pipe  systems  of  the  main 
edifice. 

The  Company,  however,  during  the  forma- 
tion of  the  new  establishment,  did  not  delay  to 


attempt  the  higher  branches  of  their  business. 
It  w as  a great  day  for  them  when  they  exhibit- 
ed in  Providence  their  first  silver  ten  set.  The 
design  and  the  wax  models  were  executed  for 
them  in  New’  York.  It  was  the  old  Chinese 
partem,  with  chased  scenes  representing  the 
culture  of  tea  aud  coffee.  From  their  total 
want  of  all  proper  facilities  for  such  work  it 
was  hammered  out  with  great  labor  and  ex- 
pense. Nevertheless,  they  were  amply  reward- 
ed— not,  indeed,  in  money,  but  iu  glory.  When 
it  was  exhibited  at  a fair  in  Providence,  as  the 
first  work  of  the  kind  ever  executed  in  Rhode 
Island,  it  excited  the  highest  admiration,  and 
readily  found  a purchaser  at  seven  hundred 
dollars.  Their  triumph,  however*  was  short- 
lived, for  the  designer,  not  bolding  in  awe 
these  unknown  men  of  Providence,  dishonor- 
ably sold  the  same  design  to  a New  York  silver- 
smith; so  that  when  next  a member  of  the 
Company  was  in  Broadway  lie  was' horrified  to 
see  a fa e -si mile  of  their  tea  set  in  a shop-win- 
dow, and  to  hear  the  Company  charged  with 
piracy*  There  is  still  much  fraud  similar  to 
this  practiced  in  all  countries.  The  Gorham 
Company,  who  never  yet  borrowed  nor  imitated 
a pattern,  have  frequently  seen  their  own  de- 
signs servilely  copied  in  Sheffield  ware,  and 
offered  for  sale  in  our  cities  in  competition  with 
their  own.  They  have  also  seen  iu  Britannia 
metal,  covered  with  the  merest  film  of  silver, 
articles  which  they  had  originated  in  solid  sil- 
ver ouly  a few  weeks  before.  There  is  little 
chance  of  redress  iu  this  species  of  plunder,  and 
they  are  frequently  obliged  to  content  them- 
selves with  the  reflection  that  imitation  is  the 
sincere st  flattery* 

In  the  manufacture  of  silver-ware  the  first 
operation  is,  of  course,  to  buy  the  sil  ver.  Wall 
Street  is  the  usual  source  of  supply.  Occasion- 
ally. however,  a long-hoarded  treasure  will  find 
its  w ay  to  the  melting  -pot  from  remote  and 
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TEA  SaT/— 


tmexpewd  jjmmerav  Tife  *dd^it»idfc£  nf  life 
someone*  to  Uife  CTheihVa  tju&titiTyTijf 

the: ** add  piatC'  fU^h  popm  n&d  to 
ehfekb  blih  m :nxjieK"))^Ae:;v;iiii»i Mfiv* pnrsfih* 
uow  delilkvajvly  esuha rigs  iUfez  ancient  iinjiic- 
meats  and  v tench  for  the  j&legnnt  creations  of 
modern  taste;  l^eridj  the  Cf)>rhanx  Coinjmn  v; 
received  tYmn  C%ilensi»urg,  in  the;  State  of 
New  Turk,  a hag  of  $ypVv  coins  fbir  melting 
which  had  been  the,  secret  board  til*  a wi^er  for 
forty  yewf^  rind  was  found  to  can  tain  three 
ihottsiynd  dolfers*  worth  of  the  precions  moral: 

Ttiztt  were  coins  of  overv  country  aod  of  every  | pj*jwage*  in 
deTiomiiifttioUj  a few  of  which  wm  of  consider^ 
aide  tjtlhe  m:  a pecirrwos,  .The  pdfe  hfetf  hud 
counted  fhfcse  rough,  doll  coiife*  hd  dfeiht,  n 
thousand  times,  and  hugged  them  to  hij*  heart 
as  hh.  (tint  creitsom  and  ^ure  tesoureo  In  time 
dfn^M;  Inm,  thoy  fbnnd  tkdr  way 

f<t  lust  t»>  the  melting - room,  U\  be  eon  vetted 


milpuy  and  yet  m pregnant  wish  meaning  — 
Stertimj.  The  derivation  of  thm  word  was  for- 
merly supposed  10  ho.  lost  in  the  hfa«e  of  oh- 
ikpiify.,  hut  it  is  now  .known  fv  be  only  an  n hirer 
ctn toil  form  of  E&sierUvg.  Tim  rorr^efucAjj  of 
this  derivation  becomes  apparent  from  several 

. - - -v,. . , . JjH|jRl|ipH  HI . Tterfpuptviug,. 
form  CorndiflM  uf  4&$tf - the  time 

of  Ktftg  E*ichar»T  ifi.6- Ft *»<?.,  fan  id*  «Vm«*d  ft*  ffe 
of  fJattmihie  began  to  he  of  c-sp^Mt 
reifuesr  fa  England  .for  file . fimip  the^of,  at*4 
wit}?  i’fdbd  BamrUn#  uil -tlm  inhabits 

untft  of  t ho^r  mifed  JpM&imfsf  ; kM 

shortly  after,  some  of  thar  wtrrmuh  >k;iUi(l  iu 
mint  matters  and  kUoie^  were  sent  for  inXo  this 
reulmo  to  bring  the  collie  to  perfection  ; which 
since  that  time  was  exiled  Of  them  for 

E'ju<terling."  This  is  etmeffeivcs  Sterling  plate 
is  really  no  better-  except  in  pecuniary  value; 
than  coin  plate  £ rmyeh^^t  iho  Gorham 
Com  puny  , wh fee  fapdrftneht-sn  pnu«  iph*  <&(  $v  - 
im  fa  and  ewyr  infa  feby  1h»  pi-oduco  felm 
mtc  made  id  lb?  tth*rJdv 


have  ciow  adopted  d»t:  stcihitg  hhouWd.,  aad 
pinmulcs  nil  th^JC frftlto  to  exmtftin  nUrehun- 
dmi  and  x weni^tj  * # pay  t#  In  a thousand  of  para 
*dt*r,  • 

llfaife  -.the.  p ureHnjrmg  v^trav 

ibin^  hftshlefe  the  daily  supply  of  coin.  Coirs 
hein^the  ivitn  in  which  silver  is  usually  bought 
^LTfrpb4l^«  the  Cpnijimiy  arc 
ohh^.d  to  bur  a certain  <jtnj»t'ity  of:  pure  silver 
Tor  the  parj)ose  of  rawrrg-  the  einndard  to  ster- 
li.ng'*  tyhicli  is  it««aily  brought  ip  New  York  in 
the  futd  of  innud,  mnghf  ipfer  bricks.  These 
are  marked  by  the  assay er.  AW,  or  and 
very  rurely  .1*39^  Perfectly  pitro  silver  h 


chased  by  this  Company.;  Oner  h tnSvt-t  coni, 
which  k the  dimple  materbil  xjt  fbeir  wap?^ 
Usually  the  standard  Of  purity  for  ^ityfe  phxt.u 
is  the  same  as  that  of  rhe.kilvm  coin  «*f  the 
country  in  wiuch  the  plate  k bmde.  American 
and  Freheh  silver  eojrt  helag  hundred  paru 
silver  to  me  hundred  parts  copper,  $U.e  gnnninn 
plate  of  ihose  comttries  has  com  formed  to  that 
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daily  rrm*  function.  Almost  all  fine  silver  phue  ; tha  price  of  gold.  no  wOriia  nre  nei'&ss&ff  ncm- 
is  turn  fined  with  gold.,  and  there  i*  an  ocea-  | adays  to.  ascertain  it*  wonm\ tary  ?ha «ge$;  tor 
;*hm>d  demand  for  />mall  crudes  of  solid  gold.  j every  brok»r*«  office  provided  with  A gold - 
plate,  *uidr  ns  pocket  cumrmmion  vessel.*,  salt- j ckck  or  jndh^ror,  which  is  (xurnuttv# . .with. .the 
coiiaryy  Hnulf-boxe^  inedal^  and  other  testir  ■ reh^ntpbk  apparHth^  it]  the; ^fQoW-Iidom.  The 
BUmutl  pieces.  1 saw  myself,  at  the  Gorham  [moment  ■»  irnn&wtion  hi  gold  lm  incurred  at  z 
Works,  at  Providence,  the  other  day,  n test#-  price  diifwnr  from  the  !^  quotation,  fche  op 
moniai  in  cottm  of  manufacture  which  eon-j.eifh^  ^ fafoe  by  a dick 

tftftted  three  bt  pound**  of  gold,  upoti  which  j or  twpto  xdjper,  and  to 

an  artist  had  been  w mkm g,  ?dcad i 1 y (o r t jbru& to -po in?  the  country, 

months,  \ As  the  price  frequently  ehnug^  that  operator 

All  these  prectoi^  <vm».  pmc  ! u kcprpWHty  busy,  ami:  f he  news  fn/nahe  Gold- 

silver,  and  gold— -nre  sold  by  U;e  coin  :Uu1  hnlb  ! Koouv  is  ninmog  ov$r  continually, 

ion  denier*  of  Wall  direct.  Like  other  com-  [ The  buyer  of  stiver,  -sherefotV'  when  he  is  in 
mod  hies,  they  ore  sometimes  ^t:Kn*h<  toitiQUinvs  !dWwd  that  Mirer  is  iumwnn  and  threc-^uar- 
fthundaiit,  ^.a^r^hfitr%A] ^ 'TM  i f kte  .'(hrf> $jS  1 ^ *f  n . gAbl,  Jffct  Ounce),  ha*  btd 

tiipe  has  when  >Uvef^niiUis  could  not  buy  | kv  glance  to  the  gold  indicatof  in  order  to  nun- 
in  all  New  York  /iye  hand  red  dolIa/Vbfarth  of  1 jfdete  Inis  ipiofruaLhm.  it  ofteft  happen*  yhsr 
silver,  and  they  had  to  run  about  Chatham  1 while  be  ta  making  ihe  eujrelftrum  with  hi* 
Street  hunting  up  tittle  lm»  of  dimes*  and  half-  t lead-penal,  befor*  drawing  hf*  eheek,  the  in- 
dimes  that  used  to  be  displayed  in  the  windows  j dic&t.or  Anwon;u:e«  thgt  gold  is  a point.  \u$im  a 
of  lottery'  shops.  GeniiraUy,  however,  large)  Ion- or,  £ -Mwt.  mvrsdf,  the  uther 
kegs  of  Mexleatt  dedbrs  are  to  1/6 'seen  in  the  ! five  hundred  ounces  of  tdw  boagltf ;*t  U»\i 
vaults  Or  ‘ bdurfcl  of  the  dealers  in  : p*$£  fwoy  whicli^  nt  & quarter t o1  itliretiy  KiSbi"  in  - 

bullion,  as  numerous  as  ke^  cd"  noils  in  a fcnr&l- i crewed  hrnoqaiatd  or  paper  valo&  rert  dollars, 
wire  .store*  The  price  i*  mt  'sty  much ..ttfiWtefl  These  bullion  and  coin  depots  in  WAil  Street 

either  by  scarcity  or  by  abubdanca  af^i^'tfio  are  irilet<$tjjng  to  the  unaceusthl^ei'l  tiMtar. 

with  tniier  articles.  Tie- There  is  wtnhihing  vespectald 
sdyet  coin  is  one  dollar  uinHobu  r&ot*  and  a tve,  Wbpur  a long  row  of  largo,  smotnfe.- Vesp?  of 
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dimes  and  half-dimes  and  quarters  at  this  mo- 
ment ? The  silver-smiths  melt  only  dollars  and 
half-dollars.  Where,  then,  have  the  small  coins 
gone?”  He  replied  that  a large  quantity  of 
them  had  found  their  way  to  Canada;  more 
still  to  the  West  Indies  and  South  America; 
but9  that  there  is  still  a large  amount  of  it  in 
this  country,  performing  the  office  of  a savings- 
bank  to  ignorant  and  timid  people.  A proof 
of  this  is  that  parcels  of  it  frequently  come  into 
“the  street”  from  distant  points.  I saw,  my- 
self, that  day  ten  thousand  dollars’  worth  in  one 
heap,  which  had  just  arrived  from  the  country, 
and  was  about  to  be  shipped  to  Havana,  where 
it  would  then  be  used  to  advantage. 

When  you  have  bought  a quantity  of  silver 
in  Wall  Street  the  next  thing  is  to  get  it  carried 
home.  There  are  two  hundred  and  eight 
pounds  in  twenty-five  hundred  ounces.  We 
must  have  a cart.  All  the  bullion  and  coin  of 
Wall  Street  is  carried  about  the  streets  in  com- 
mon, open  carts,  precisely  such  as  are  used  in 
carrying  ordinary  merchandise.  Eor  twenty-two 
years  past  one  carman,  John  C.  Barkley,  best 
known  in  the  street  as  “Honest  John,”  whose 
three  carts  stand  at  the  busy  corner  of  Wall 
and  Broad  Btreets,  has  done  the  carting  for  the 
bullion  dealers  and  bankers  of  the  city,  any  of 
whom  would  trust  him  in  their  vaults  with  treas- 
ure uncounted.  Tall,  robust,  and  ruddy,  Hon- 
est John  has  in  his  countenance  precisely  the 
expression  which  we  should  expect  to  see  in 
the  face  of  one  who  for  so  many  years  has  borne 
so  honorable  a name.  He  began  in  the  street 
twenty-seven  years  ago,  and,  after  his  fifth  year, 
he  became  the  established  carman  of  the  coin 
and  bullion  men.  It  is  his  carts  that  go  to  the 
California  steamers  and  convey  their  kegs  of 
gold  to  the  vaults  to  which  they  are  consigned. 
His  carts  assist  to  restore  the  financial  balance 
between  the  two  continents  bjr  conveying  gold 
to  and  from  the  Cunard  steamers  in  Jersey  City. 
He  has  occasionally  carried  for  short  distances, 
down  hill,  a million  dollars  in  gold,  which 
weighs  two  tons ; but  his  opinion  is  that  seven 
hundred  thousand  dollars  is  about  as  much  as  a 
humane  man  will  ever  permit  his  horse  to  draw 
over  these  rough  pavements  for  any  considerable 
distance.  On  a busy  day  he  will  have  as  many 
as  twenty  loads  of  precious  metals.  A load  of 
gold,  when  it  goes  across  the  town,  is  usually 
accompanied  by  a clerk  of  the  house  to  which 
it  belongs;  but  it  often  happens  that  Honest 
John  is  quite  alone  when  he  has  as  much  gold  on 
his  cart  as  a horse  can  draw.  For  such*  service 
he  gets  higher  compensation  than  when  he  car- 
ries an  office-desk  or  a load  of  printing-paper ; 
and,  indeed,  he  has  the  air  of  a man  who  could 
show  a little  gold  and  silver  of  his  own  if  there 
were  occasion.  • 

The  silver  being  safely  delivered  by  Honest 
John,  and  transported  by  express  to  Providence, 
it  begins  its  tortuous  and  noisy  course  through 
the  manufactory.  Its  exact  weight  is  first  re- 
corded, as  well  as  the  degree  of  purity  which  it 
is  supposed  to  possess.  But  in  this  establish- 


ment the  character  of  no  silver  is  taken  upon 
trust ; not  even  that  which  bears  upon  its  face 
the  stamp  of  the  United  States  Mint.  The  con- 
sequences of  an  error  are  too  serious  to  be  riskea. 
With  every  piece  of  silver  sold  by  this  Company 
a written  guarantee,  in  legal  form,  is  given,  by 
which  the  Company  binds  itself  in  case  the 
silver  is  not  of  sterling  purity,  to  refund  the 
price,  and  yet  allow  the  purchaser  to  keep  the 
article.  The  utmost  care,  therefore,  is  taken, 
and  must  be  taken,  to  guard  against  the  possi- 
bility of  the  metal  falling  below  the  standard. 
Not  merely  the  character  of  the  establishment 
depends  upon  it,  but  its  existence.  So  com- 
plete and  certain  is  the  system,  however,  that, 
during  the  entire  period  which  has  elapsed  since 
the  formation  of  this  Company,  not  a piece  of 
plate  under  the  standard  guaranteed  has  ever 
left  the  factory.  This  is  a good  deal  to  say  of 
a business  which  has  sent  forth  many  millions 
of  dollars’  worth  of  silver- ware.  It  is,  never- 
theless, as  true  of  this  establishment  as  of  the 
Mint  at  Philadelphia,  and  for  the  same  reason. 

Never  but  once  was  the  Gorham  plate  called 
in  question.  One  morning,  several  years  ago, 
a letter  reached  the  manufactory  from  a great 
firm  of  jewelers,  informing  them  that  a certain 
tea-pot,  bearing  the  Gorham  stamp,  had  been 
proved  to  be  seriously  below  the  standard.  An 
engraver,  it  seems,  had  saved  the  silver  chips 
cut  from  the  tea-pot  by  the  tool,  and  had  them 
assayed.  He  reported  to  his  employers,  as  the 
result  of  the  assay,  that  the  silver  was  eight- 
thousandths  below  the  standard  guaranteed  by 
the  Company,  and  this  report  led  to  the  writing 
of  the  letter  just  mentioned.  The  Company 
were  in  consternation  ! If  one  piece  was  wrong 
many  must  be.  If  fraud  had  been  committed 
upon  them  it  must  have  been  committed  upon 
system,  and  concealed  with  consummate  art. 
The  works  were  instantly  stopped.  Filings  of 
finished  plate,  as  well  as  from  pieces  in  various 
stages  of  manufacture,  were  most  scrupulously 
assayed.  Every  thing  was  correct,  and  even 
jnore  than  correct ; for  this  Company  have  al- 
ways used  the  additional  precaution  of  making 
their  silver-ware  a little  above  the  guaranteed 
standard.  Still  puzzled,  though  less  alarmed 
than  before,  they  wrote  to  their  correspondents, 
asking  them  to  cut  a piece  out  of  the  middle  of 
the  tea-pot,  to  divide  it  into  three  equal  por- 
tions, to  send  one  to  them,  assay  one  themselves, 
and  have  the  third  assayed  at  the  Mint.  The 
result  of  each  of  these  assays  completely  re- 
stored the  character  of  the  tea-pot ; for  each  of 
them  proved  the  silver  to  be  of  a higher  stand- 
ard of  purity  than  it  had  claimed  to  be.  The 
house  apologized  for  the  error  of  their  engraver 
most  handsomely.  He  had  probably  been  de- 
ceived by  a few  particles  of  base  metal  getting 
mixed  with  the  silver  cuttings. 

The  first  thing  done  at  the  factory  is  to  pick 
out  the  counterfeit  coin.  Before  the  war,  when 
the  coin  consigned  to  the  melting-pot  had  fre- 
quently formed  part  of  the  circulating  medi- 
um, there  used  to  be  four  or  five  counter- 
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feits  in  almost  every  thousand  silver  coins.  At 
present,  when  the  dollars  come  directly  from 
tjtye  mints  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  a counterfeit  is 
seldom  found.  Nevertheless,  none  of  them  are 
taken  upon  trust ; but  each  coin  is  subjected  to 
a process  which  twists  it  asunder,  and  then 
drops  it  upon  the  heap  below.  If  it  is  false  the 
fact  is  twice  betrayed  : first,  by  the  manner  in 
which  it  tears  apart ; and,  secondly,  by  the  ring 
when  it  strikes  the  mass  of  silver.  When  these 
broken  coins  are  placed  in  the  crucible  to  be 
melted,  enough  pure  silver  is  added  to  bring  the 
metal  up  to  the  standard  of  sterling,  and,  as  be- 
fore remarked,  a little  above  it.  To  guard 
against  possible  errors  in  the  Melting  Room, 
once  a week  a small  piece  of  silver  is  taken 
here  and  there  from  work  in  progress.  Twice 
a month  these  pieces  are  melted  together,  and 
a portion  of  the  resulting  ingot  is  taken  to  the 
United  States  Assay  Office  in  Wall  Street, 
where  it  is  assayed,  and  its  degree  of  purity 
certified.  This  assaying  is  a very  simple  mat- 
ter. A small  portion  of  the  silver  is  weighed 
with  the  utmost  exactness  possible ; then  the 
alloy,  by  an  expeditious  and  easy  process,  is  re-' 
moved  from  it ; after  which  the  silver  is  weigh- 
ed again.  The  weight  it  has  lost  shows,  of 
course,  the  quantity  of  alloy  with  which  it  had 
been  blended. 

Melting  silver  is  a nice  operation.  The 
broken  coin  and  pure  silver,  from  two  hundred 
to  four  hundred  ounces  in  weight,  are  put  into 
a crucible,  which  is  placed  upon  an  anthracite 
fire  subjected  to  a strong,  natural  draught. 
The  difficulty  is  to  pour  off  the  liquid  metal  at 
the  precisely  best  moment.  If  it  is  allowed  to 
get  too  hot  the  silver  will  lose  much  of  its  mal- 
leability ; it  will  become  what  the  workmen  call 
“puddingy;”  it  will  not  “work  well,”  as  they 
say;  sometimes  nothing  can  be  done  with  it 
until  it  has  been  melted  again.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  the  silver  is  taken  from  the  fire  before 
it  is  hot  enough  it  will  crack  and  fly,  and  must 
be  remelted.  It  is  only  when  it  has  been 
poured  off  at  the  right  instant  that  it  becomes 
the  tough,  ductile,  and  malleable  silver  pre- 
viously described.  The  melter  judges  only 
from  the  appearance  of  the  metal,  which,  when 
it  is  just  hot  enough,  assumes  for  a moment  a 
certain  'cloudy  aspect,  easy  to  distinguish,  but 
difficult  to  describe.  Among  the  secrets  of 
this  nice  operation  there  are  some  which  the 
visitor  might  be  disposed  to  class  among  the 
superstitions  of  the  trade;  but  experience 
shows  that  they  are  not. 

The  liquid  metal  is  run  into  one  of  two  forms. 
If  it  is  to  be  converted  into  spoons,  forks,  or 
other  solid  ware,  it  is  cast  into  bars  of  the 
proper  thickness ; but  if  into  hollow  ware,  it  is 
run  into  sheets,  or  wide,  thin  bars,  which  are 
called  “skillets.”  These  are  next  taken  into 
what  is  called  the  Flattening  Room,  where,  be- 
tween ponderous  iron  rollers,  they  are  rolled  to 
the  thinness  desired,  and  thus  become  the  ma- 
terial out  of  which  all  the  infinite  variety  of 
silver  vessels  are  made. 


It  is  surprising  to  see  what  a great  number 
of  curious  operations  are  performed  upon  a fine 
piece  of  plate,  from  the  time  when  the  dull  sheet 
of  silver  begins  to  assume  its  destined  form  to 
the  happy  hour  when  it  graces  a bride’s  trous- 
seau, or  shines  resplendent  upon  her  table. 
In  this  one  manufactory  there  are  carried  *on 
twelve  distinct  trades,  to  each  of  which  boys  are 
regularly  apprenticed.  It  is  a trade  by  itself 
(and  a very  good  trade  too)  to  make  silver 
forks,  spoons,  and  small  table-ware.  It  is  an- 
other to  make  the  larger  silver  vessels.  Chas- 
ing is,  of  course,  a separate  and  most  difficult 
branch.  Embossing  is  a trade.  Die-cutting, 
pattern-making,  moulding,  engraving,  burnish- 
ing, plating,  designing,  polishing,  and  stamp- 
ing, all  are  separate  trades,  to  which  boys  are 
apprenticed.  Let  us  lbok  about  for  a moment 
among  the  forty  rooms  of  this  humming  hive  of 
industry,  and  observe  what  these  skillful  work- 
men are  doing  with  so  much  steadiness  and 
care. 

The  informing  soul  of  all  this  beautiful  labor 
dwells  in  the  Designing  Room.  To  perfect  util- 
ity until  it  becomes  elegance ; to  produce  forms 
novel  and  pleasing,  because  they  are  perfectly  con- 
venient ; to  devise  ornaments  which  shall  truly 
harmonize  with  the  object  they  are  intended  to 
adorn ; always  to  keep  a little  in  advance  of 
the  public  taste,  so  as  to  educate  while  delight- 
ing it — these  are  the  constant  aims  of  the  de- 
signer of  an  establishment  like  this.  It  is  easy 
for  an  accomplished  designer  to  produce  articles 
many  years  in  advance  of  the  public  demand. 
Occasionally  the  Gorham  artists  have  amused 
themselves  by  chasing  a vase  in  so  exquisite  a 
manner  that  upon  twenty  dollars’  worth  of  sil- 
ver there  was  several  hundred  dollars’  worth  of 
work ; but,  as  yet,  there  are  not,  upon  the  whole 
continent  of  America,  more  than  a dozen  peo- 
ple who  could  be  expected  to  purchase  such  a 
dainty  product.  The  triumphs  aimed  at  here 
are  such  as  the  whole  silver-using  public  can 
appropriate.  The  most  signal  success  of  this 
kind  ever  achieved,  perhaps,  was  the  Gorham 
Company’s  well-known  “Cottage  Pattern”  of 
forks  and  spoons,  designed  in  a happy  moment 
by  a member  of  the  Company  some  years  ago. 
It  is  the  perfection  of  elegance  and  the  perfec- 
tion of  convenience  happily  combined.  When 
the  head  of  a celebrated  house  first  saw  this  de- 
sign, his  experienced  eye  perceived  at  a glance 
all  its  merit,  and  after  looking  at  it  for  some 
time  in  silence,  lie  exclaimed  with  professional 
enthusiasm,  “This  is  an  inspiration!”  Every 
profession,  art,  and  trade,  has  its  triumphs,  which 
excite  a feeling  among  its  members  which  oth- 
ers can  not  always  share.  The  public,  however, 
has  ratified  the  verdict  of  the  trade  in  this  in- 
stance ; and  in  spite  of  the  tempting  novelties 
continually  introduced,  still  manifests  a prefer- 
ence for  the  cottage  pattern.  It  is  amusing  to 
a person  ignorant  of  their  business  to  witness 
the  delight  with  which  a fortunate  conception 
of  this  kind  is  hailed  by  those  who  are  com- 
I petent  to  judge  of  it.  Such  a spoon  and  fork, 
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for  example,  as  the  Gorham  Company  V 
M Medallion  Pattern,”  which  has  had  a 
great  ran  among  persons  fond  of  the 
original  and  peculiar,  causes  a stir  and 
excitement  in  Maiden  Lane  when  it  is 
first  exhibited.  Its  merits  arc  canvassed 
like  those  of  a new  book  when  the  first 
copies  come  from  the  bindery,  or  of  a 
new  picture  when  it  is  first  hung  upon 
the  walls  of  the  Academy,  Its  fate  r 
soon  determined.  When  the  repre 
sent* tives  of  leading  houses  have  ex- 
amined it,  they  generally  express  their 
opinion  of  its  merits  by  the  number  they 
order.  When  the  pretty  “ Rosette’' 
pattern  was  first  shown,  a few  weeks 
ago,  at  the  warerooms  of  this  Coni  puny, 
a large  dealer  instantly  gave  eloquent 
utterance  to  his  approval  in  words  like 
these:  “ Send  me  forty  dozen.’' 

All  the  great  American  triumphs  in 
silver  have  been  of  this  kind.  In  truth, 
our  millionaires  and  people  of  high  fash- 
ion do  not  accumulate  silver  by  the  hun- 
dred-weight, Our  Auto rs  and  Vander- 
bilts and  Belmonts  have  enough  for  the 
purposes  of  elegant  hospitality,  and 
enough  to  moke  «n  inviting  show  upon 
their  side-  boards;  aud  this  is  replen- 
ished or  changed  as  novelties  are  intro- 
duced. The  t/rmt  market  for  silver, 
however,  ia,  os  before  remarked,  among 
the  multitude  of  the  thriving  people  of 
the  country.  Hence  n tea  service,  to 
he  successful,  must  be  convenient,  and 
must  derive  its  chief  beauty  from  the  symmetry 
of  its  form.  Few'  of  us  are  yet  disposed  to  have 
our  tea-pots  doubled  in  value  by  having  a beau- 
tiful picture  chased  upon  them  of  a scene  in  the 
tea  country.  For  one  person  who  will  bay  a 
highly  - chased  tea  service  at  twelve  hundred 
dollars,  there  are  twenty  who  will  yield  to  the 
allurements  of  a plainer  set  at  four  hundred 
and  fifty  to  six  hundred. 

Upon  being  shown  into  the  Designing  Room 
of  this  establishment,  the  visitor  is  surprised  to 
find  himself  in  an  apartment  which  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  a library.  It  is  indeed  well  stored 
with  books,  and  with  illustrated  wrorks  of  the 
costliest  description.  All  beauty  is  akin.  A 
designer  may  get  from  an  arch  of  the  Cologne 
Cathedral  an  idea  for  the  handle  of  a mustard- 
spoon,  and  infuse  the  spirit  of  a gorgeous  mosque 
into  the  design  for  a caster.  He  may  borrow 
from  the  gnarled  branch  of  a brave  old  oak  a 
crook  for  a pitcher -handle,  and  imitate  the 
droop  of  a vine  in  the  bend  of  its  spout.  An- 
tique vases,  the  Elgin  marbles,  books  of  ani- 
mals, birds,  fishes,  flowers,  trees,  portraits,  pic- 
tures, statuary,  architecture,  and  all  other  ac- 
cumulations of  grace  and  beauty,  may  be  useful 
to  those  whose  business  it  is  to  cover  with  grace 
and  beauty  the  tables  of  mankind.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  walk  about  the  warerooms  and  sec 
how  the  whole  realm  of  beauty  lias  l>e$n  dc- 
' — X,-J  for  the  decoration  of  human  life.  Ev- 
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cry  pretty  leaf,  tendril,  bud,  blossom ; every  arch, 
groin,  and  pinnacle ; every  pleasing  bird,  ani- 
mal, and  fish  ; every  hideous  monster  and  rej>- 
tile ; all  that  ancient  art,  tradition,  and  literature 
have  of  elegant,  grotesque,  or  curious,  as  well  as 
all  that  modern  life  has  to  suggest  of  striking 
and  novel — here  you  behold  it,  in  brilliant  sil- 
ver and  burnished  gold.  Nor,  with  all  this  as- 
sistance, is  it  an  easy  thing  fo  make  a design 
w hich  shall  be  at  once  delightful  to  the  eye  and 
convenient  to  the  hand,  easy  to  dean,  and  nor 
too  difficult  to  construct.  No  talent  is  rarer 
than  this,  and  without  it  all  the  mechanical 
skill,  the  perfect  integrity,  and  the  courageous 
enterprise  of  the  Company  w ould  not  have  suf- 
ficed to  rear  so  vast  and  costly  an  establishment 
in  one  generation. 

In  walking  about  the  other  apartments  of 
this  interesting  establishment  the  visitor  is  sur- 
prised most  of  all  to  sec  the  ponderous  engines 
elsewhere  used  in  subduing  common  material* 
here  employed  in  conquering  the  precious  met- 
als. There  is  a room  in  which  salvers  and  oth- 
er large  objects  are  stamped  into  form  hv  the 
fall  of  lingo  masses  of  iron  weighing  a ton  and 
a half,  the  thump  of  which  would  shake  the 
building  from  its  propriety  if  there  were  nor 
many  feet  of  granite  masonry  under  them,  and 
piles  under  the  masonry.  In  another  apart- 
ment silver  cups,  napkin-rings,  and  “such  small 
deer”  ure  made.  In  another  the  large  vessels. 
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tiivki  m t?.;*-j>or#f  ico~ pitchers,  are  j vutior. 


v . v<>  , t ja  , i*  _tfe<e e*- 

cornifig  into  shape  upon  ladies  wit  b admirable  revive  cellar,  v.bcrx:  uU  rbe  du«,  the  sweep* 
ease  and  rapidity.  The  elta*er*  sit  fa  other  ing*,  th*5  and  other  reifuse  of  the  tee- 

rooms  j o rows,  each  with  ^phtfe finder  fe  to  treatment  by  wrhi£h  the 

lr»amient>.  hUiesJ  with  hardened  pitch  to  tec  Hi-  of  ijlYce  arvi  re»eovefe<L  Tht  swnep- 

lute  it?  oniaincritat  ton,  This  is  one  of  the  most : *ng>  ars  irorbed  m a farnace,  add  tbe  ii^w  arft 
interring  operation?  of  uUv  and  givss  play  fo  j lbfcn  ^oood  to  the  driest  powder,  from  whijcb 
all  &Qgtfbe s pS  ifctfl,  from  the  ordinary  dexie. my  'tne  sdc«*r  i$  wadied  by  a/process  similar  to  that 
bf  aft  engraver  up  to  the  gyftipe  w.Wh  t vecme*  /employed  M the  thine#,  There  s?>  after  afi,  in 
such  pictures  as  the.  Night  uiid  Mbrtimg  of  an  eBtaiVlts'hm^nl.  Iike  thi^ftlargc  quantity  of 
Thonvalitsen,  Here  are  fromet  of  the  artists  of  silver  ousted  land  }ost  beyond  recoverr.  The 
the  establishment,  a levs*  of  whom  git  anil  work  iinaroidublo  svnsie  hi  a factory  of  thm  mugni- 
faithfully  at  their  vocation,  while  they  pine  for  rude  wtdd  amount  to  about  o hundred  wince*, 
the  pleasant  haunts  of ‘.Pam  of  Germany  which  a we6fcj  but ' the  tvemnl  'ios^  is  always  much 
they  have  left.  The  first  year  in  America  is  a greater.  Every  ounce  <:■(  •silver  that  i* gWn 


added  the  department  to  thei r 
works  in  w hkir  a good  thick  sur- 
face of  silver  i*  applied  fo  artiries 
composed  of  metal*  more  durable, 
though  less  bntlmm.  They  do  not 
offer  the  public  that-  insensate 
trashy  which  looks  wore  radiant 
than  piaifc  >&elf  for  » few  week?  ot 
mnnshtf,  nod  then  rapidly  teife 
a way  i at  o sha  b biest  brae#y  or  d^nts 
into  manifest  pewter.  The  ware 
here  refcrrtd  to  wwdd  He 
lent,  and  take  a fine  polish.,  with* 
out  a canting  of  sibner-  mid  ret 
upon  it  kid  a silver  snifhre 
which  will  last  forty  rears*  live 
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object  is  to  pmitrco  plated  ware  which  shall 
bive  all  tbiv  splendor  stud  durability  of  the 
best  at  shout  ?me- fourth  the  cos u 

Thus  a silver  tea  *e meet,  which  in  solid  silver 
would  b«  worth  five  ar  six  hundred  dollars, 
costs  in  this  superior  kiml  of  pbilfcd  ware  from 
line  to  two  hundred  dollars.  Of  course  the 
price  limits  the  sale  of  this  itevseripcion  vf  ware 
tiljo  ; but  die  number  af  people  in  the  United 
States  who  will  not  lumber  «p  tlieb  shells 
and  ride-boards  with  brass  arid  pewier  hiring 
only  a “ blush'*  of  silver  upbh.  if,  alweys  -un 
the  increase.  ' y'VV:; 

I do  not  -wish  lo  iaiixrrate  that  the  mend 
ttirers;  of  ibe  inferior  plated  ware  fail  td  give 
their  customers  an  eigiujhraJenr.  for  rnoney. 
If  rim  silver  b thin,  the  price  if.  low.  On  a 
plated  tsld^spcxmjf  h rare  to  find  more  silver 
than  ehtiw  into  the  composition  of  a five-mu 
piece,  Mfid  it  mt«r  l«o  a Urge  vessel  indeed  upon 
which  a doUuU*  wonh.^ilrer  is  spread.  fiot 
then  tfie  price  dwindle*  as  the  pwlous  metal 
diminishes,  and  the  competition  among  rival 
makers  always  tends  to  keep  the  price  yen: 
close  to  the  rend  val ue  of  the  article.  It  b the 
keenness  of  this  competition  which  cause*,  the 
silver  to  become  &ver  thinner ; and  it  is  a pitri* 
oaf,  fact  that  a very  th/n  film  of  silver  takes  a 
rather  better  polish,  and  shows  a finer  swrfime, 
than  o good;  thick  pUtet  soeh  as  our  Providence 
.friends  apply. 

Bqt  w<s  were  speaking  of  the  process.  In 
old  times — k thirty  years  *£0-^ril\er  plating 
was  a moat  laborious  and  difficult  opera  tion. 
A thin  plate  of  silver  was  tied  by  wires  to  an 
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?cf. 


■y : *V  aoDt.Br.— *ilv*b. 

irigpf  of  copper  forty  times  Its  thickness,  and 
the  tvp 'sltUUuHy  c melted  together,  • Foti- 
derpus  machinery  gradually  rolled  the  ingot 
Into  a sheet  oL  the  .proper  thickness,  out  of 
which  the  plated  articles  *rete  made.  The 
present  method  Is  ^ different  as  possible  from 
thh  ehutisy.  and  Titanic  pence**.  The  snide* 
to  be  plated  are  fiist  r/f  all  completely  made  ami 
finished.  A fine  surface  h '/put  upon  them,  so 
tbnt  the  hicKqI  riweinUes  riftdr  lyefirre  silver  is 
applied  to  it.  am  then  suspended  in  a 

solution  of  silvef,  th^/ngh  w hich  a powerful  put*' 
rent  of  el  tetri  dry  is  tnadc  to  pd*s  by  a galvanic 
battery.  Io»f*ritly  ihe  fitfoee  in  admion  begins 
io  be  deposited  with  the  mo**  beantiful  smooth- 
ness  and  aidforrmty  -hpo^  cf^ry  part  ol  .the 
ware,  both  inridc  ami  and  conrirmt^  u> 

be  departed  as  long  as:  rive  eleetrie  ertmrot 
liowfci  Here  fo  the  ^pportnnuy  for  deception. 
To  place  upon  «mde*  the  proper  thickness  $>f 
silver  is  an  operation  rap&imjg  from  three  to 
seven  hours.  ^Nevertheless  * vesseJ  of  large 
size  is  completely  coated  with  silver  after  re- 
maining In  the  solution  only  three  ndntucA.  and 
the.  silver  wi  tf . be  thick  teritmgh  to  Admit  of  being 
burnished;  to  the  highest  degtee  »f  briUfitncy. 
Tiw«  only  objection  to  it  is,  that  ihm.  brtffihnvy 
vanish***  *tW  n few  days  of  ordinary  USuVge, 
The  CbrupHhy  have  recently  introduced  an  inr 
&Q uuia  hut  mmpJe  appunuue  Which  enable* 
tfiwm  iO  regulate  die  quantity  o!  gdvftf  appljcd  : 
Ut  the  surface  tif  tmirrle*  to  Ihe  fmcrioo  of.  a 
grain.  This  admirable  device  wog<  jMrdmsed 
at  the  Paris  Expo«iUou  of  1 &&7,  it  redncub  to 
AlHuhite  certainty  what  before  was  um.cnidn, 
arid  in  whtYb  certainty  yw*  wily  approximmed 
by  a troublesome  of  Weighing; 

Oddly  dnrifigfi,  this  ne>v  placed  wjtre  played  3 
part  in  ihe  ^ knrry%*  excited  fdmfi  tlTriit  age-  by 
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the  Bears  of  Wall  Street  in  Pacific  Mail  Stock. 
Complete  services  of  the  Gorham  plated  goods 
were  ordered  for  the  new  steamer  Japan , be- 
longing to  this  Company,  and  now  plying  be- 
tween San  Francisco  and  China.  Before  send- 
ing away  the  goods,  Messrs.  Tiffany  and  Co., 
through  whom  they  were  supplied,  exhibited 
them  in  the  windows  of  their  store  in  Broad- 
way, and  a truly  superb  appearance  they  pre- 
sented, filling  all  the  four  windows.  This  ware, 
indeed,  is  so  exactly  like  solid  plate  in  appear- 
ance that  no  silver-smith  can  perceive  any  differ- 
ence. Soon  one  of  the  agents  of  the  Pacific 
Mail  Company  came  up  town  to  beg  Messrs. 
Tiffany  to  remove  the  gorgeous  show  from 
their  windows,  because  the  Bears,  among  other 
means  of  depressing  the  stock,  were  circulating 
the  rumor  that  the  Company  were  guilty  of  “ the 
most  reckless  extravagance”  in  fitting  up  the 
new  steamship,  even  going  so  far  as  to  furnish 
the  tables  with  solid  silver  plate.  The  services 
were  accordingly  removed,  to  the  serious  loss 
of  the  passers-by,  who  had  much  enjoyed  the 
brilliant  spectacle.  The  Bears  were  signally 
mistaken  in  supposing  the  purchase  of  this  ware 
to  be  an  extravagant  outlay.  On  the  contrary, 
it  was  the  result  of  a closely  calculating  econo- 
my. China  services  would,  indeed,  have  been 
reckless  extravagance,  and  still  more  reckless 
would  it  have  been  to  provide  for  a steamship 
the  brazen  trash  usually  styled  plated  ware,  that 
would  have  worn  into  shabbiness  in  one  voyage. 
It  was  found  by  actual  experiment  and  com- 
parison before  the  order  was  given  by  Messrs. 
Tiffany  that  the  Gorham  ware  had  upon  its  sur- 
face four  and  a half  times  as  much  silver  as  the 
English  plate  commonly  sold  in  this  market. 
The  Gorham  ware  was  selected  solely  because 
it  was  the  cheapest  for  the  purpose. 

When  we  consider  the  great  consumption  of 
silver  in  the  decorative  arts,  and  the  growing 
taste  for  silver  plate  in  all  its  useful  forms,  we 
may  naturally  be  apprehensive  that  the  supply 
of  this  beautiful  metal  will  prove  inadequate  to 
the  future  wants  of  mankind.  There  is  little 
danger  of  it.  New  sources  of  supply  are  dis- 
covered faster  than  the  old  ones  are  exhausted. 
Potosi,  which  only  began  to  be  worked  about 
the  year  1550,  has  furnished  thirteen  hundred 
millions  of  ounces  of  silver.  In  Mexico  there 
is  one  vein  from  which  more  than  three  million 
ounces  have  been  taken,  and  another  which  has 
been  worked  six  miles,  and  yielded  annually 
for  many  years  two  hundred  and  eighty -six 
thousand  pounds  of  silver.  Give  Mexico  peace 
and  suppress  robbery  on  her  highways,  and  she 
will  dig  you  twenty-five  million  ounces  per  an- 
num, In  Norway  they  boast  of  having  once 
brought  out  of  a mine  a mass  of  pure  silver 
that  weighed  eight  hundred  and  forty  pounds ; 
and  there  is  a piece  in  one  of  the  London  mu- 
seums, where  it  is  kept  as  a specimen,  that 
weighs  three  hundred  pounds.  The  total  an- 
nual product  of  this  metal,  leaving  out  that  of 
China  and  India,  is  now  estimated  at  eleven 
thousand  tons!  Compared  with  this  enor- 


mous quantity  the  two  thousand  ounces  melted 
daily  at  the  Gorham  silver  works  in  Providence 
seem  trifling  indeed.  Two  thousand  ounces  a 
day,  however,  amounts  to  tho  respectable  total 
of  twenty-six  tons  a year. 

In  China  and  India,  which  are  rich  in  silver, 
the  metal  still  serves  as  a kind  of  savings-bank. 

The  people  there  bury  it  against  a rainy  day. 

A recent  traveler  in  China  conjectures  that, 
since  the  present  rebellion  began,  the  Chinese 
have  buried  five  hundred  million  dollars’  worth 
of  coin,  most  of  which  is  silver,  and  much  of 
which  will  never  be  recovered.  It  seems  just 
as  natural  for  the  inhabitants  of  Hindostan  to 
bury  a bag  of  silver  in  some  out-of-the-way  cor- 
ner of  a field  as  it  is  for  a New  York  merchant, 
at  half  past  two  p.m.,  to  send  round  his  money 
and  checks  to  the  bank.  It  is  buried  in  tKe 
deepest  secrecy.  “In  India,”  says  a noted 
traveler,  “the  Hindoos  bury  their  money  un- 
derground, often  with  such  secrecy  as  not  to 
trust  their  own  children  with  the  knowledge  of 
it;  and  it  is  amazing  what  they  will  suffer 
rather  than  betray  it.  When  their  tyrants  have 
tried  all  manner  of  corporal  punishment  upon 
| them  -they  threaten  to  defile  them ; but  even 
that  fails ; for,  resentment  prevailing  over  lore 
of  life,  they  frequently  rip  up  their  bowels  or 
poison  themselves,  and  carry  the  secret  to  their 
graves.  And  the  sums  lost  in  this  manner  in 
some  measure  account  why  the  silver  of  India 
does  not  increase,  though  there  are  such  quan- 
tities continually  coming  into  it  and  none  going 
out.”  In  India,  too,  silver  is  the  metal  usually 
employed  in  the  decoration  of  the  person.  So 
universal  is  the  custom  in  Hindostan  of  wear- 
ing ear-rings,  rings,  pins,  and  bracelets  that  the 
amount  of  silver  thus  absorbed  has  been  esti- 
mated as  high  as  fifteen  hundred  millions  of 
dollars,  or  ten  dollars  for  each  inhabitant.  Nor 
is  it  only  in  semi-barbarous  countries  that  the 
custom  prevails  of  burying  the  precious  metals. 

As  in  France  during  the  Revolution,  so  in  all 
countries  at  times  of  civil  commotion,  timid 
people  hasten  to  hide  their  treasures  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  marauder  and  the  tax-gatherer. 

In  this  way,  doubtless,  much  silver  was  lost  be- 
yond recovery  during  our  own  civil  war.  The 
supply  must  needs  be  abundant  to  make  good 
such  ceaseless  waste,  as  well  as  to  furnish  the  vast 
quantities  of  the  metal  legitimately  employed. 

Besides  being  widely  distributed  over  the 
earth,  silver  pervades  many  substances  from 
which  it  can  be  extracted.  The  brilliancy 
which  we  observe  upon  the  surface  of  lead  is 
due  in  part  to  the  presence  of  this  precious 
metal.  A ton  of  good  lead  contains  from 
twelve  to  eighty  ounces  of  silver ; and  if  there 
is  only  the  smaller  of  these  quantities,  there  has 
been  discovered  a process  by  which  it  can  be 
profitably  extracted.  In  Great  Britain  they 
are  now  getting  out  of  their  lead  seven  hun- 
dred thousand  ounces  of  pure  silver  every 
year,  all  of  which  used  to  be  lost,  and  the  re- 
moval of  which,  strange  to  say,  improves  the 
lead  so  palpably  as  to  enhance  its  price.  Chem- 
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ists  tell  us,  too,  that  the  water  of  the  ocean  is 
so  impregnated  with  silver  that  it  pays  to  ex- 
tract the  precious  metal  ffom  the  copper  sheath- 
ing of  old  ships.  One  experimenter  has  com- 
puted that  the  ocean  holds  in  solution  two  mill- 
ion tons  of  silver. 

Notwithstanding  the  additions  made  in  mod- 
em times  to  the  world’s  stock  of  gold,  the  sup- 
ply of  silver  has  always  been  more  abundant. 

In  the  year  1 150  an  ounce  of  gold  would  buy 
but  nine  ounces  of  silver.  In  Shakspeare’s 
day  an  ounce  of  gold  was  worth  eleven  ounce? 
of  silver.  At  present  we  must  give  fifteen 
ounces  of  silver  for  one  of  gold.  This  gradual 
cheapening  is  the  more  remarkable  because  a 
large  quantity  of  silver  is  so  used  every  day 
that  it  can  never  be  recovered. 

There  is  now  in  circulation  in  the  whole 
world  an  amount  of  coin  equal  in  value  to 
twenty-five  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  upon 
which  there  i9  an  annual  loss  by  mere  wear  of 
thirty-eight  millions  of  dollars ; and  the  greater 
part  of  this  irrecoverable  loss  is  from  the  coin 
most  carried  and  handled  — silver.  Millions 
of  ounces  also  are  spread  in  films  and  washes 
over  buttons,  buckles,  harnesses,  as  well  as  upon 
articles  supposed  by  an  innocent  public  to  be 
“plated.”  There  is  much  44 plated  ware”  sold 
in  the  United  States  which  is  coated  so  thinly 
with  silver  that  the  ware  weighs  a little  lefts 
after  the  silver  is  put  on  than  it  did  before. 
Ridiculous  as  this  seems  it  is  nevertheless  true ; 
for  the  impurities  which  must  be  removed  from 
a metallic  surface  before  silver  can  be  applied 
to  it  outweigh  the  film  of  silver  (twelve  hun- 
dred times  thinner  than  printing-paper)  which 
is  spread  over  it.  There  are  scales  in  Wall 
Street  which  can  weigh  an  infant’s  hair,  and 
yet  can  not  weigh  the  44  blush”  of  silver,  as  the 
workmen  happily  style  it,  upon  what  is  called 
4 4 target -excursion  plate,”  which  is  presented 
by  generous  Aldermen  to  their  constituents  in 
the  merry  month  of  October.  Nevertheless  a 
good  many  tons  of  silver  are  annually  wasted 
upon  trash  of  that  kind,  and  in  ware  of  some- 
what higher  grades. 

But  there  is  silver  enough  for  the  adornment 
of  the  tables  of  mankind  for  many  an  age  to 
come.  It  seems  as  if  nature  had  provided  for 
her  favorite,  man,  not  only  the  amplest  means 
of  continuing  his  life,  but  inexhaustible  stores 
of  latent  beauty  for  its  decoration.  I am  aware 
that  Goethe  and  other  philosophers  have  ex- 
pressed an  aversion  to  the  idea  that  the  beau- 
tiful things  of  the  earth  were  made  for  us.  The 
German  poet  descants  somewhere  in  his  works, 
with  disapproval,  upon  the  line  of  Gray  in  which 
it  is  said  that  a flower  which  affords  no  delight 
to  human  senses  wastes  its  sweetness  on  the 
desert  air.  The  Duke  of  Argyle,  in  his  44  Reign 
of  Law,”  intimates  an  opinion  that  the  reason 
why  so  many  objects  are  beautiful  which  the 
eye  of  man  never  beholds  is,  that  the  Creator 
of  those  objects  contemplates  with  constant 
pleasure  the  beauty  himself  has  made.  | was 
reminded  of  this  interesting  conjecture  while  I 


was  admiring  the  wonderfully  beautiful  tinting 
of  the  angel-fish  that  was  boiled  in  his  own  tank 
at  the  burning  of  Bamum’s  Museum.  I could 
not  but  ask  myself  why  there  should  be  such 
singular,  such  refined,  such  purposed  beauty 
upon  a creature  formed  to  glide  unnoticed  in 
the  green  depths  of  tropical  seas,  and  destined 
to  be  devoured  at  last  by  some  most  unappreci- 
ative monster  of  the  deep,  that  would  relish 
him  quite  as  well 44  plain”  as  “colored.”  Phi- 
losophers find  a mystery  in  this.  Probably  they 
will  never  be  able  to  give  a better  explanation 
of  it  than  the  common  belief  of  Christendom : 
That  when  the  universe  was  planned  it  was  fore- 
seen that  this  earth  would  one  day  be  densely 
peopled  with  an  inquisitive,  aspiring  race,  ever 
improving,  who  would  love  to  surround  them- 
selves with  beautiful  objects.  Hence  beauty 
was  stored  away  against  the  time  when  civilized 
man  would  need  it.  For  many  ages  the  huge 
mahogany -trees  of  Honduras  existed  before 
they  furnished  side-boards  to  man;  but  the 
time  came  at  length  when  they  began  to  ac- 
complish this  final  purpose  of  their  creation. 
And  so  the  angel-fish  visits  us  in  this  late  age 
of  the  world  to  convey  to  artistic  men  a pre- 
cious hint,  and  afford  them  an  exquisite  illus- 
tration of  the  combination  of  colors.  • 

In  this  same  America,  too,  are  garnered  up 
those  exhaustless  stores  of  the  beautiful  metals 
which  will  be  needed  for  the  decoration  of  the 
splendid  human  life  which  is  one  day  to  be 
lived  upon  this  continent.  Indeed,  when  we 
look  within  us  and  see  what  man  is,  loves,  and 
wants,  and  then  look  about  us  and  observe  what 
this  earth  is,  what  it  has  upon  it  and  within  it, 
it  i9  difficult  to  think  that  the  earth  and  man 
were  not  made  for  one  another ; and  especially 
when  we  discover  that  the  amplest  provision 
has  been  laid  away  not  only  for  an  advanced 
civilization,  but  for  the  most  profuse  and  refined 
decoration  of  human  life  when  the  whole  earth 
shall  swarm  with  civilized  beings. 

But  a truce  to  speculation.  Let  us  remark, 
in  conclusion,  that  these  enterprising  men  of 
Rhode  Island,  in  establishing  and  organizing 
this  beautiful  kind  of  industry  in  their  native 
State,  have  rendered  services  to  the  nation 
which  entitle  them  to  such  national  recogni- 
tion as  may  be  afforded  by  the  present  notice. 
From  time  to  time,  as  their  business  has  ex- 
panded, they  have  brought  from  foreign  lands 
artisans  and  artists  to  exercise  and  (what  is  of 
much  more  importance)  to  communicate  their 
skill  and  knowledge  in  the  United  States. 
About  ninety-five  foreigners  in  all  have  crossed 
the  ocean  in  compliance  with  their  invitation, 
most  of  whom  have  remained  among  us,  and 
are  still  in  the  employment  of  this  Company. 
Thus  the  various  arts  involved  in  the  produc- 
tion of  fine  silver  plate  and  plated  ware  are 
firmly  planted  here,  and  could  not  but  flourish 
though  the  Providence  Company  were  destroyed. 
No  solid  silver  plate  is  now  imported  into  the 
United  States — none  whatever;  the  Gorham 
plate  has  utterly  driven  it  from  the  American 
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market.  Nor  is  there  any  plated  ware  of  high 
quality  imported.  Five  years  ago  all  the  really 
serviceable  plated  ware — all  that  it  was  good 
economy  to  buy  for  household  use — was  brought 
here  from  Sheffield  and  Birmingham.  The  im- 
portation of  such  ware  has  now  ceased,  and  no- 
thing is  imported  except  the  cheaper  kinds, 
which  are  only  cheap  in  the  imagination  of  the 
purchaser.  The  Gorham  plated  ware  blocks 
the  way,  making  it  impossible  for  the  foreign 
article  of  equal  merit  to  be  imported  at  a 
profit. 

This  beantiful  ware  has  improved  the  public 
taste.  Ten  years  ago  the  Providence  makers 
dared  not  produce  their  best — dared  not  aban- 
don the  old  forms  endeared  to  the  public  by 
habit  and  protected  by  fashion.  Many  a time 
they  were  obliged  to  modify  or  lay  aside  a fine 
design  only  because  the  taste  of  the  public  was 
not  “ up  to  it” — it  was  too  simple,  too  violent  a 
departure  from  established  patterns,  or  else  it 
was  “ chased  beyond  the  market.”  At  present 


they  find  the  public  taste  responsive  to  their  own. 
Nothing  now  can  be  too  elegant  to  be  appre- 
ciated ; and  whatever  the  Designing  Room  at 
Providence  approves  wins  prompt  applause  in 
the  warerooms  of  New  York,  Boston,  Philadel- 
phia, Cincinnati,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  San 
Francisco.  With  increase  of  wealth  there  must 
either  come  tasteless  and  barbaric  pomp  or  there 
must  come  higher  refinement,  better  education, 
and  more  elegant  modes  of  living.  We  shall 
either  spend  our  surplus  money  in  pleasures 
that  ennoble  or  in  pleasures  that  debase.  It 
was  well,  then,  for  the  more  prosperous  people 
of  the  United  States  to  convert  a portion  of  the 
gold  from  California  into  silver  from  Provi- 
dence, and  it  was  well  for  those  cunning  men 
of  Providence  to  make  the  vessels  and  utensils 
of  our  tables  and  side-boards  so  elegant  and 
pleasing  that  they  approach  the  rank  of  works 
of  art  much  more  nearly  than  many  which  fig- 
ure in  famous  galleries  and  are  supposed  to 
adorn  them. 
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TRAVELING  IN  SIBERIA 


JUST  At  sunset  of  iw  October  day  I left  the 
steamer  at  Stratenxk,  the  head  of  naviga- 
tion on  the  Shilktt,  one  of  the  affluents*  of  the 
Amoor,  A crowd  of  soldiers,  Cossacks,  peas- 
ants, and  dogs  greeted  us  as  we  trod  the  nar- 
row plank  and  ascended  from  the  pebbly  beach 
to  the  town.  A low-roofed  building  in  front 
of  the  landing-place  was  designated  as  the  ho- 
tel, but  there  was  no  outward  sign  to  indicate 
its  character.  We  engaged  a couple  of  Cos- 
sacks to  carry  our  baggage,  and,  to  insure  their 
honesty*  counted  the  pieces  in  their  presence. 
It  was  delivered  very  promptly,  and,  after  the 
porters  had  been  paid  for  their  service,  we  were 
ready  to  take  our  ease  in  onr  inn. 

The  rooms  into  which  we  were  shown  were 
commodious  And  well  wanned;  they  had  the 
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river  and  the  opposite  shore  in  sight,  and  a 
loudly -crying  baby  in  hearing.  There  were 
chairs,  tables,  and  shelves  in  liberal  supply,  and 
for  beds  there  were  stuffed  benches  or  sofas 
without  backs-  A Siberian  traveler  is  expect* 
ed  to  cany  his  own  bed-clothing,  and  to  ar- 
range ht«  couch  just  as  pleases  his  fancy.  In 
most  cases  I did  not  find  the  sofa  much  softer 
than  the  floor,  and  frequently  it  had  the  nega- 
tive advantage  of  harboring  a great  many  fleas. 
In  the  matter  of  beds  Siberia  is  woefully  de- 
ficient, even  in  the  houses  of  the  wealthier 
classes.  When  I left  Nicolayevsk,  Mr.  Chase 
said  to  me,  44  Take  an  earnest  look  at  my  bed, 
for  you  will  not  see  another  till  you  arrive  in 
Europe.  %*  Such  a thing  as  a real  wide  honest 
four-poster  I did  not  find  between  the  mouth 
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of  the  Amoor  and  the  Ural  Mountains.  Sofas 
and  small  beds,  something  like  hospital  cots, 
were  in  general  nse  in  the  sleeping  apartments 
I entered ; and  some  were  so  narrow  that  I oc- 
casionally rolled  to  the  floor  in  attempting  to 
turn  over. 

We  ordered  a supper  of  beef-steak  and  pota- 
toes, with  black  bread  and  tea — the  latter  of  our 
own  preparation  from  the  supply  we  carried. 
My  companion  was  traveling  as  a courier,  with 
important  dispatches  for  Government,  and  we 
were  obliged  to  make  our  stay  very  brief.  At 
midnight  we  started  on  our  westward  journey, 
'with  our  faces  toward  the  Russian  capital,  more 
than  five  thousand  miles  away.  It  was  the 
commencement  of  my  land  travel  in  Siberia. 

The  road  westward  from  Stratensk  lies  along 
the  left  bank  of  the  Shilka,  while  the  town  is 
built  on  the  opposite  shore.  My  companion, 
the  Captain,  engaged  a Cossack  to  accompany 
us,  and  ordered  him,  as  a preliminary  step,  to 
take  our  baggage  to  the  river  and  prepare  it  to 
be  ferried  over.  We  followed  in  due  time,  but 
no  ferry-boat  was  visible  on  our  side  of  the 
stream.  We  could  see  the  boat  tied  to  the  op- 
posite bank,  away  in  the  distance;  and,  after 
all  of  us  had  shouted  into  a condition  of  hoarse- 
ness, some  one  of  the  Charons  consented  to 
wake.  Then  a light  glimmered,  two  or  three 
men  bustled  as  actively  as  their  sleepy  heads 
and  weary  limbs  would  permit,  oars  splashed  in 
the  water,  and  the  boat  slowly  approached  us. 
In  form  something  like  a yawl,  with  high  and 
sharp  stern  and  bow,  it  widened  greatly  in  the 
centre,  where  it  supported  a platform  eight  or 
ten  feet  square.  Four  stupid  but  amiable  men, 
with  shaggy  beards  and  sheep-skin  coats,  man- 
aged (or  mismanaged)  the  craft.  They  were 
long  in  coming  to  land,  and  longer  in  return- 
ing. They  ended  their  voyage  by  depositing 
us,  with  our  baggage,  on  a slope  of  broken 
rocks,  where  we  were  forced  to  clamber  fifteen 
or  twenty  feet  to  the  road  above. 

Horses  and  a vehicle  were  brought  from  the 
station,  close  at  hand,  and  after  a good  deal  of 
packing  and  arranging  of  baggage,  so  as  to 
make  room  for  all  we  had  to  carry,  the  postill- 
ion shouted  “ gotovey  /”  and  we  were  off.  Five 
thousand  miles  of  autumn  and  winter  road  lay 
before  me  ere  I could  reach  the  land  of  rail- 
ways, and  behold  the  steamy  breath  of  the  loco- 
motive. Five  thousand  miles  of  horse-flesh, 
of  jolts,  thumps,  bruises,  overturns,  rain,  snow, 
and  wolves ! Think  of  it,  ye  who  shudder  at  a 
day's  life  in  a stage-coach,  or  tremble  as  you 
trust  your  weak  bodies  to  the  mercies  of  Cam- 
den and  Amboy.  As  I settled  down  into  our 
furs  and  blankets,  and  yielded  to  the  sensation 
of  drowsiness,  I seemed  to  look  forward  through 
a long  vista  of  discomforts  and  dangers  that 
faded  in  a perspective  of  Arctic  storms,  and 
was  arched  by  a dim  rainbow  of  hope  in  a cloud 
of  drifting  snow. 

The  great  post-road  of  Siberia,  as  one  trav- 
els westward,  begins  at  Stratensk  in  summer, 
and  at  Nicolayevsk  in  winter.  The  summer 


route  between  those  towns  is  by  steam,  sail,  or 
row  boats  along  the  Amoor  and  8hilka,  while 
the  winter  road  follows  their  frozen  surface. 
From  Stratensk  westward  the  line  is  fairly 
stocked  with  horses  and  carriages,  so  that  trav- 
elers proceed  with  little  delay.  Every  traveler 
must  carry  a padaroshnia , or  road-pass,  to  en- 
title him  to  hire  horses  at  the  stations.  Passes 
are  issued  by  officials  in  the  principal  towns, 
and  serve  the  double  purpose  of  bringing  a rev- 
enue to  Government  and  restricting  the  move- 
ments of  suspected  individuals.  The  pass  con- 
fers the  right  to  hire  horses  and  drivers,  at  cer- 
tain fixed  rates,  which  must  be  paid  at  every 
change  of  team.  It  also  regulates  the  status 
of  travelers,  a very  important  matter  in  Russia. 
There  are  three  grades  of  padaroshnia — the  first 
for  couriers  and  high  officials,  the  second  for  or- 
dinary officials,  and  the  third  for  merchants  and 
private  citizens  in  general.  The  rule  “first 
come  first  served”  does  not  prevail  on  the  Si- 
berian post-road,  but  preference  is  regulated  by 
the  grade  of  the  passport.  Smith,  bearing  a 
third-rate  pass,  may  be  ready  to  leave  a station. 
While  the  driver  is  arranging  the  harness  along 
comes  Jones  (Captain  or  any  thing  else),  with 
a padaroshnia  of  the  second  rank.  If  there 
are  no  spare  horses  at  hand,  the  station-master 
take  the  team  from  unhappy  Smith,  and  bestows 
it  upon  Jones.  The  latter  departs  rejoicing; 
but  it  is  just  possible  the  next  station  may  see 
him  share  the  same  fate  to  accommodate  a high 
official  who  can  not  be  detained.  Kissing  may 
go  by  favor,  but  Siberian  horses  don't. 

We  left  Stratensk  in  a “ tehjaga ,*  a four- 
wheeled  wagon  about  seven  feet  long  and 
wide  enough  for  two  persons.  Our  baggage 
was  arranged  in  a sort  of  bed  in  the  bottom 
of  the  vehicle,  and  covered  with  our  blankets 
and  spare  furs  to  smooth  inequalities.  We  sat 
or  reclined  on  this  bed  and  tried  to  extract  from 
it  as  much  comfort  as  possible.  To  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  road  the  Siberians  discard  trunks, 
solid  portmanteaus,  and  nearly  every  thing  else 
that  has  sharp  corners.  In  place  of  a trunk  the 
traveler  carries  a “ chemadan,”  an' invention 
thoroughly  Russian.  It  is  made  of  soft  leath- 
er, and  is  very  long  and  wide  in  proportion  to 
its  thickness ; it  can  be  lashed  so  as  to  be  near- 
ly water-tight,  and  will  accommodate  itself  very 
readily  to  the  shape  of  its  contents  and  the  place 
where  it  is  stowed.  A small  trunk  which  I 
brought  from  New  York  proved  a positive  en- 
cumbrance. It  could  not  ride  inside,  and  so 
we  tied  it  behind  the  carriage,  where  it  fre- 
quently worked  loose  and  grated  against  the 
wheels.  I subsequently  exchanged  it  for  a 
chemadan,  and  have  reason  to  believe  it  was 
the  first  American  trunk  that  ever  reached  the 
middle  of  Siberia. 

The  telyaga  belonged  to  the  station-master, 
and  was  changed  with  the  horses  and  driver. 
In  traveling  with  the  post  vehicles  it  is  a great 
annoyance  to  change  at  every  station.  No  mat- 
ter what  you  carry,  eveiy  thing  must  be  trans- 
ferred while  fresh  horses  are  being  harnessed. 
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It  is  bad  enough  to  be  ^ f/v  vjAVr } \ •; 

•dufred  about  in.  'the 
anytime,  bat  ,*£. 

expectedly  w)**?#;* t rwti^  £$vc. . > ?■ v., 

or  smvd,  ; y- 

b ndtt  to  '}}■ ’fit  ' ■■•>. 

To  rcttiedy  thte  etdlhe 

ii*u  r('y|>  rnvJ 

can  clisd^  iiid  & gbn- 
mlly  padded  inside  to 
bWfiH  the  foie*?  of  !?»cl-  , 

den  iiinmps<  A boot.  ' V 
wtlWucan  he  buttoned 
U>  an  apron.  dtp*  lets 

down  from  the  hoodoo  that  $t  night  or  in  storms  [uneven  foundation  beltm*  if,  -Cbtr  Utile  bor^s 
a ttuvjeleris  very  well  protected.  YThe  4fcl;v*£«  j dragged  ct*  iUrougl*  >%ty  gtiltftftvij^.behi^  urged 
has  ft  hood  and  also  a boot  .:  but  tjjip  sy  rtfitp  -of  ! to  their  duty  by  the  whip  and  voice  of  the  drir- 
renriUtion  h generally  w thorough  that  one  or.  Whfc!»vr«r  they  lugged  the  Caplin' ^Inurted 
would  be  about  ns  well  off  in  the  open  air.  (fcrer)  very  emphatically*  aitid  bis 

Tanmuis&and  udynga  are  mounted  on  strong  *flrder  was  communicated  to  the  pour  b^wisui  by 
poles,  more  or  less  etas  tic*  and  to  .give'**  much  j means*  of  the  lash. 

““spring^  rs  powiblo  tfo ijutTep  are  placed,  from  j Before  we  were  en  hour  on  the  rbnd  1 learned 
(Sight  to  twelve  feet  apart.  A traveler,  iksirmg  j the  Kurkin  word*  corresponding  tc*  our  *v  go 
to  be  ctfm/brtable*  buys  a umintass  at  tjie  begin*  ; abend, M u burry  uptv  u drive  on^  and  the  like* 
ning  ^ 4 jodmej,  and  keeps  it  a»  long  as 
chooses.  ' f '.  /■'•h:  :'v  ■’ 


jk  rurttn b. 


^nwWrr(  or  any  thing  Pf  lribd red  it 

During  onr  short  halt  at  Str&teusk  I endear-  | confined  tr\v  lingual  studies  i*  wh-it  xvn?  net?<J- 
orod  to  purchase  a carriage;  hut  fbe  otilr  •hno  | «d  by  a traveler. 

for  tale  wua  a tjckfcty  nifoii%  very  gout*  In  the  j V ; Some  of  our  Writer*  ytzte  good,  «nd  displayed 
springs  and  baring  a.  general  »*igge$fcicn  of  j a knowledge  of  -their  btndness / while  others 
me  htnjftr*,  Its  owner  lowered  hU  price  *>  were  largcdv  blessed  with  stupidity..  Wc  had 
rapidly  o»  to  arouse  xny  suspicions  that  the  slight  mishaps,  seek  as  losing  a wheel  .while  do- 
Utrairt&#*  would  break  down  .very  early,  and  trending  a hilh  and  bringing  the  whole 
m we  concluded  to -tar si* t to  finding  line  on  the  lishmenc  to  a very  sudden  halt  $ then  vva  slurl. 
road.  ^Ai ■ ’-Kfee ^ firiiteintion  from  town  we  lrit*Vi~  in  occasional  roiul-Violesv,  ami  expended  rime, eft* 
lrprc»cttro4  one  tfmt  we  m*k  to  Nerchinsk,  six-  ergr,  and  Rn«sian  imprecations  in  geuthg  nnt 
$j  miles  forth er  on.  There  j['.  able  to  char-  On^tn  w e w ere  Ibmed  in  unhioid  cverv  Ut  nf 
t<Jr  a taranrass,  which  1 agreed  to  deliver  to  a baggage  and  pile  it  on  the  snoi*t  ground.  We 
dwignated  individual  in  the  capiMil  of  Eastern  pulleiL  nnu  lifiedr  axul  pulled  again  ? the  drirec 
SiberiA,  and  tint  Cossack  put  their  shuulders  fo  Ute 

Well,  here  we  go.  The  mad  was  tong,  ns  I whites  and  envered  themselrea  with  mud  ; fbe 
already  said > it  wdfe  Vide,  ami  it  Was  Captain  and  I lifted  with  pder  in  * variety  of 
&cay  . Heavy  mins  ft  few  days  befoift  had  ways ; thc  horses  pulled  in  a rery  irregular  way  ^ 
sofened  h;  a fold  night  had  frozen  R rn  but  nil  was  of  no  avnii.  At  last  I hit  trp<m  a 
sorac  plao?!?,  wlril*  in  otftera  the i -rend  abound-  plan. 

edt  in  all  it*  gidry  U nwakened  Pccollectbms  my  dearCaptnin/M  suggested,  r‘jmt 

.of  'itxf- life'; h^twyjitn  Shiloh  snd  Corinth,  Cowick  and  driver  nr  the  wheels..  You  hfl  Hi 
atid  the  ArfefttiaiiA  cftinpAign  to  Pea  Ridge,  the  f^olo  under  the  forward  ttrbi  lev  pno 
They  brtHigbt  us  tftyee  horses  at  first?  nn4  ront-h  i\)>  the  ho«te?.”  ;■>:„<  , k V 

udiied  d 5hhrih  htfrxk  starting.  The  teoni  It  wtm  urriiftgnd I Iriwf  my  way.,  ^fhen  *U 
»a*  hftt7^^;d  aTt^r  th»  Russian  manner*-^  ww  ready  I plied  the  lash  and  cwtcmf#h$d 
Imr^*  h^iweyn  stsftff  with  a yoke  ot  how  horse*  uM  Rtiftsiam  with  specimens  of  vocal 
pfyer  hfcr  oeek^  find  the  remainder  ahrcnpsi  of  prentice  from  American  'rJice-tTacIa!.  The  Si- 
btm  on  either  side,  lip  hrlk  down  hiU,  and  heriaji  team  wild  utit  end ur®  it  and  in  ohe 
onr  dale.  the  yafley  of  the  Shvlka,  we  minute  after  my  vommencement  we  were  out 

followed  our  road-  The  mud  was  worse  in  of  die  depths  wid  reedy  to  reload  the  PtyamaBs, 
the  hoHows  and  along  the  plains  than  upon  With  great  skill  titti  CostAck  hwl  placed  out  jiil* 
the  blilHsicle;  it  was  any  where  from  nothing  lows  and  blanket*  on  uh/?  wfet  ground,  and  piled 
up  to  lwtiaty-/»rnr  inches  4wp>  and  had  a very  h«*vy  baggage  abate  them.  For  dun  blunder 
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orrrian;  out  of  difficulty. 


the  Captain  remonstrated  with  him  in  tones  the 
reverse  of  gentle. 

When  the  road  had  any  suggestion  of  good- 
ness we  went  along  at  a rapid  rate.  The  car- 
riage bounded  fearfully,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
first  hundred  miles  I had  the  worst  headache 
I ever  experienced.  As  before  remarked,  the 
Captain  was  traveling  courriery’'  and  his 
speed  was  altogether  too  much  for  my  comfort. 
It  soon  became  evident  that  he  must  drop  me, 
and  so  we  concluded  to  separate  at  the  first  pro- 
vincial capital.  We  halted  a few  hours  at  Ner- 
chinsk, a pretty  town  of  four  or  five  thousand 
inhabitants,  and  the  first  place  in  Siberia  where 
I saw  indications  of  wealth  and  long  habitation. 
The  settlements  in  the  valley  of  the  Amoor  have 
an  appearance  of  nearness  like  those  in  Kansas 
or  Iowa,  none  of  them  being  more  than  twelve 
or  fifteen  years  old.  Nerchinsk  was  founded 
nearly  two  centuries  ago,  and  the  w ealth  of  the 
region  it  snpplies  and  controls  is  indicated  in 
the  character  of  its  best  houses.  Here,  more 
than  five  thousand  miles  from  the  capital,  I 
found  mansions  that  would  be  no  discredit  to 
the  sul||rbs  of  New  York.  We  dined  at  the 
house  of  a gold-miner,  an  old  friend  of  my  com- 
panion. The  parlor  into  which  we  were  ush- 
ered contained  a profusion  of  elegant  furniture, 
mirrors,  paintings,  and  pictures,  from  European 
Russia  away  to  the  westward.  And  then  the 
wine-cellar!  **  Would  we  have  Johannisberg, 
Rudesheimer,  Hockheimer,  or  Yerzenay?  Did 
we  prefer  Cliqnot  to  Heidsick,  or  Carte  <f  Or  to 
Vin  Imperial ?”  Verily  the  Siberians  make 


themselves  comfortable — when  they  have  the 
money  to  do  so. 

The  district  of  Nerchinsk  is  famous  in  the 
criminal  history  of  Russia,  and  many  a man  has 
trembled  at  its  bare,  mention.  Convicts  sen- 
tenced to  hard  labor  for  life  or  long  terms  of 
years  were  formerly  sent  to  its  mines,  about  two 
hundred  mile*  south  of  the  town  of  Nerchinsk. 
Political  prisoners  under  similar  punishment 
likewise  went  there,  some  of  them  being  placed 
with  the  convicts  while  others  were  kept  at  la- 
bor more  nominal  than  real.  Several  conspira- 
tors against  the  Emperor  Nic  holas  in  ISSSweie 
banished  to  these  mines,  where  they  remained  # 
about  two  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time  they 
were  employed  in  various  wavs  elsewhere,  none 
of  their  labor  being  long  continued  or  severe. 

The  Sbilka  is  formed  hy  the  union  of  the 
Onon  and  Ingod  ah,  just  as  the  Amoor  com- 
mences at  the  junction  of  the  Sbilka  and  Ar- 
goon.  On  the  morning  after  leaving  Nerchinsk 
we  were  in  the  valley  of  the  Ingodah,  now  on  the 
alluvial  meadows  bordering  the  river,  and  now 
climbing  or  descending  the  mountains  that  push 
in  sharp  promontories  from  the  principal  chain. 
Sometimes  we  were  hundreds  of  feet  above  the 
valley,  and  looked  down  on  a charming  land- 
scape. The  frosts  had  touched  the  foliferous 
trees,  denuding  their  branches  and  spreading 
the  autumnal  leaves  thick  as  those  that  strew 
the  woods  of  Vallambrosa.  Dark  ridges  cov- 
ered with  evergreen,  pine,  and  spruce  stretched 
in  wavy  lines  among  the  mountains,  and  con- 
trasted with  the  yellower  forests  that  filled  the 
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hollows,  and  spread  over  many  of  the  lower  hills. 
Down  below  ns  lay  the  valley,  revealing,  through 
a carpet  of  darkly  green  and  luxuriant  grass, 
the  river  winding  like  a thread  of  silver  and 
glistening  in  the  clear  sunlight.  Here  and 
there  farms  and  villages  dotted  the  meadows, 
and  sometimes  displayed  an  ambition  to  climb 
the  gentler  slopes.  The  season  of  harvest  was 
nearly  ended,  and  every  farm-house  had  thrown 
up  winter  defenses  of  hay-stacks  and  piles  of 
unthreshed  grain.  Herds  of  cattle  and  flocks 
of  sheep  browsed  lazily  upon  the  herbage,  or 
rested  “to  chew  the  cud  of  sweet  content. v 
Away  in  the  back-ground  the  mountains  were 
faint  and  indistinct  through  the  hazy  atmos- 
phere, and  forcibly  reminded  me  of  our  Indian 
summer.  Occasionally  a stipple  of  snow  was 
revealed  through  the  yellow  and  brown  tints  of 
the  autumn  landscape,  and  foretold  the  coming 
of  the  long  season  of  storms  and  frosts.  As  we 
wound  along  the  wide  roadway,  ascending  the 
hill  at  a rapid  walk  or  dashing  downward  at  the 
best  speed  of  our  horses,  I found  my  attention 
constantly  absorbed  by  the  beautiful  picture  be- 
fore me. 

Siberian  carriages,  in  their  best  condition, 
afford  a good  deal  of  torture  to  the  lineal  mile. 
At  Chetah,  the  first  provincial  capital,  I was 
ready  to  perform  in  the  spirited  drama,  known 
as  “ Used  Up,'1  without  the  necessity  of  chang- 
ing costume  or  feelings.  Had  I been  rolled  down 
hill  in  a hogshead,  I think  my  sensations  would 
have  been  little  worse  than  on  my  ride  to  Che- 
tah. The  Captain  left  me  to  the  care  of  the 
governor  and  subordinate  officials,  and  never 
was  a stranger  more  kindly  received.  The 
governor  took  me  from  the  hotel  to  a room  in 
his  own  house,  and  during  my  halt  of  four  days 
I was . vigorously  dined,  wined,  and  otherwise 
entertained.  “ Yankee  Doodle” — the  only 
American  music  attainable  — was  learned  by 
the  band  within  six  hours  of  my  arrival,  and 
played  at  every  convenient  opportunity.  The 
officers’  club  invited  me  to  attend  its  'weekly 
soiree,  where  music,  dancing,  reading,  recita- 
tion, card  - playing,  and  small  talk  were  the 
means  of  entertainment.  There  was  a great 
deal  of  tea-drinking  during  the  entire  evening, 
and  the  affair  terminated  a little  past  midnight 
in  a very  substantiataupper.  I never  found  a 
people  that  surpassed  the  Russians  in  their 
ability  to  consume  and  digest  a hearty  meal 
just  before  a very  late  bedtime. 

From  Chetah  westward  the  road  was  more 
level  and  less  muddy  than  that  from  Stratensk. 
Soon  after  leaving  the  town  we  passed  a mount- 
ain ridge  (the  Yablonoi  Krebet)  that  separates 
the  waters  flowing  toward  the  Pacific  from 
those  that  reach  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The  as- 
cent was  so  gradual  that  I hardly  realized  we 
were  crossing  a chain  of  mountains  marked  on 
the  maps  with  a very  deep  shade.  In  justice 
to  the  mountains  it  is  proper  to  add,  that  we 
traversed  them  in  the  night  and  kept  the  ve-_ 
hide  closed  to  exdude  cold.  I was  asleep 
most  of  the  time  and  so  was  my  companion — 


an  officer  who  happened  to  be  going  to  a place 
I wished  to  visit.  Under  these  drcumstancea 
I will  not  attempt  a minute  description  of  that 
part  of  the  road ; but  I have  the  authority  of 
others  for  calling  the  mountain  pass  an  easy 
one. 

The  cold  sensibly  increased  after  passing  the 
Yablonoi  Mountains ; we  found  the  lakes  frozen 
and  the  ground  in  many  places  covered  with 
snow.  Owing  to  climatic  peculiarities  very 
little  snow  falls  in  the  vicinity  of  Chetah ; and 
sometimes  there  is  not  enough  to  whiten  the 
ground  during  the  entire  winter.  The  clouds 
rolling  from  the  north  expend  most  of  their 
moisture  upon  the  Yablonoi  Mountains,  retain- 
ing very  little  to  drop  on  reaching  the  valley 
beyond.  On  the  southern  side  the  same  phe- 
nomenal occurs  with  the  clouds  from  that  quar- 
ter, an cRhus  the  valley  of  the  Ingodah  is  blessed 
with  slight  snows.  In  summer  long  storms  of 
rain  are  of  rare  occurrence,  and  the  chief  re- 
liance for  moisture  is  upon  thunder -showers 
that  often  pour  out  copious  floods.  Occasion- 
ally the  Onon  and  Ingodah  are  suddenly  filled 
in  this  way,  overflowing  their  banks  and  caus- 
ing much  damage.  At  the  breaking  of  the  ice 
in  spring  the  gorges  and  narrow  channels  of  the 
rivers  are  sometimes  filled,  and  cause  the  water 
to  spread  over  large  areas  before  the  obstruc- 
tions are  removed. 

West  of  the  Yablonoi  Mountains  I found  the 
dwellings  of  the  Bouriats,  the  aboriginal  inhab- 
itants of  this  region.  I met  some  of  these  na- 
tives at  Chetah,  but  did  not  see  them  at  home 
until  after  traversing  the  dividing  chain.  They 
are  Mongols,  descended  from  the  very  people 
among  whom  Genghis  Khan  was  born  and 
reared,  and  whose  warriors  marched  under  his 
victorious  banners.  They  made  a respectable 
stand  against  the  Russians  in  the  seventeenth 
century ; but  were  ultimately  overpowered. 
Since  that  time  th$y  have  been  quiet  and 
faithful  subjects  of  the  Czar.  They  are  Bud- 
dhists in  religion,  and  receive  their  teachings 
from  the  Grand  Lama  at  Thibet.  The  Russian 
priests  have  made  earnest  efforts  to  convert 
them,  but  without  success.  Two  monasteries 
were  founded  among  the  Bouriats  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  have  been  occupied  ever 
since  by  zealous  propagandists.  The  natives 
receive  the  priests  very  kindly,  and  show  them 
many  attentions,  but  appear  quite  contented 
with  the  religion  they  possess.  Two  English 
missionaries  labored  long  in  the  same  field,  but 
never  secured  a single  convert.  At  one  time 
the  Russian  priests  proposed  baptizing  the  na- 
tives— nolens^volens ; but  the  Government  strictly 
forbade  it.  No  nation  in  the  Old  World  is  more 
tolerant  th$n  Russia  in  matters  of  religion ; and 
one  cause  of  the  rapid  spread  of  Russian  power 
in  Asia  is  the  inflexible  rule  of  non-interference 
with  local  faith.  Every  well-meaning  and  un- 
objectionable form  of  worship  is  fully  protected 
by  laws  and  custom,  and  though  the  priests  of 
the  established  Church  may  use  every  means  of 
persuasion,  they  are  strictly  forbidden  to  employ 
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force.  The  church,  the  mosque,  and  the  tem- 
ple rise  side  by  side  in  some  of  the  cities  of 
Russia,  and  are  equally  protected  as  their  dev- 
otees assemble  to  worship  the  Deity  in  whom 
they  believe. 

The  Mongol  yourt , or  habitation,  is  a light 
structure,  corresponding  to  the  wigwam  of  the 
American  Indian  and  the  hut  of  the  wandering 
African.  It  consists  of  a^frame-work  of  wood, 
covered  with  thick  felt,  the  whole  capable  of 
being  packed  for  transportation  in  a very  short 
time.  It  is  of  circular  shape,  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  feet  in  diameter,  and  less  than  six  feet 
high.  I never  entered  one  where  I could  stand 
erect,  except  in  the  opening  in  the  centre  that 
permits  the  egress  of  smoke  and  heat.  A fire 
in  the  middle  of  the  yourt  serves  for  cooking 
and  heating  purposes,  and  generally  fills  the  in- 
terior of  the  apartment  with  smoke.  Ophthal- 
mia is  prevalent  among  the  Bouriats,  and  I was 
inclined  to  ascribe  it  to  the  character  of  the 
atmosphere  where  they  dwelt.  From  their  as- 
sociation with  the  Russians  these  natives  have 
learned  something  of  Western  comforts.  Some- 
times I found  them  living  in  log-houses,  and 
their  villages  were  often  made  up  of  houses  and 
yourt*.  Much  of  the  way  through  their  country 
they  served  us  as  drivers,  and  proved  quite  us 
dashing  and  energetic  as  their  blue-eyed  neigh- 
bors. They  are  skillful  horsemen,  and  showed 
themselves  quite  at  home  in  the  saddle  when- 
ever their  occupations  required  them  to  ride. 
They  keep  immense  flocks  of  sheep,  which  we 


often  saw  grazing  on  the  undnlating  «teppo  in 
charge  of  watchful  shepherds. 

Some  of  the  Bouriat  women  are  not  devoid 
of  beauty,  but  their  lords  are  rarely  covetou? 
of  the  homage  of  outside  barbarians,  I beard 
much  of  a famous  Bouriat  belle,  and  had  prom- 
ised myself  the  pleasure  of  visiting  her.  We 
arrived  at  the  station  where  she  lived  about  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning;  the  unseasonable  hour 
and  a big  dog  prevented  my  making  a fashion- 
able call. 

At  Vcrkne  Udinsk  we  were  ferried  over  the 
Selenga,  a river  which  rises  in  the  Mongolian 
steppe  in  Chinese  Tartary,  and  after  a tortuous 
course  falls  into  Lake  Baikal,  whence  its  waters 
ultimately  reach  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The  river 
w as  full  of  floating  ice,  and  the  voyage  across 
it  had  a spice  of  danger.  The  stream  was  ex- 
pected to  close  very  speedily,  and  it  was  just 
possible  it  might  freeze  during  our  traverse  and 
leave  us  fastened  midway  between  the  banks. 
We  loaded  onr  tarantass  on  a fern  -boat*  much 
like  the  one  I described  at  Stratensk,  and  pushed 
out  after  a good  deal  of  labor.  The  huge  cakes 
ground  against  the  sides  of  the  boat,  and  seemed 
fo  have  us  pretty  much  at  their  mercy.  The 
ferry-men  had  an  inconvenient  habit  of  crossing 
themselves  just  at  the  time  when  a rigorous  ef- 
fort was  of  greatest  consequence.  I should  have 
been  better  satisfied  had  they  waited  until  we 
reached  the  shore ; but  as  we  emerged  from  the 
ice  and  landed  safely  I have  no  cause  for  com- 
plaint. 
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yupeaij  llutrhta.  The  curt* — liitiej  nyc^whcslod  We  prdetmt  a little  rapper,  and 

atfairn,  ^.adi  dru*A‘ti  by  a smgl*  \\ot*z  and  car-  Warmed  oMr&lvd*  w*iti  noiuoniib  tup* ‘of  tium 
4Yirvg  eight.  «r  'toa.cb«&t>M>C  reh^rwere  tu.  trtdufe  Tim  steamed  'merrily 

of  diftermu  Jferigtlu  . . '<i«e  dritgr; .&»?  ;..A^':Vft .:xj»aW.CMi " mt • tVo*iy  face?,  and  drew  com- 
or  $ve  horaess  and; as  he  w »r  getxurwlly  tulcep  fort  From  the  beverage  that  chtfera,  with  a tfa- 
on  one  of  liii  telatdss  the  hor^n  _.h?rd  .thing*.  voriug  drop  or  two  of  tha  <me  that  inebriates, 
about  iu  their  own  way.  that  la  ike  inning  wo  wfcro  ready  to  make  the 

si?  pint  lehn'le^/i.  e,v  vamug**  >F  my  kind  aiquahuance ot  tire  iowu  Jwl  its  inhabitants, 
drawn  by  pont -horses— shall  have  rh*  whole  f Jvmcbta  W a neat  little  ir>Wn,  thoroughly  Has- 
totfdv  When  the  caravan  horns'  \imtd  the  rian  in  all  it?  feature*  t pec*plev  iumi- 

bells  wiiH'h  indicated  our  character  they  gener- 1 turet  Carriages,  *every  detail  of  daily  life  are 
ally  turned  aside  Mf  their  own  will,  as  they  very  j fashioned.  .offer  the;  ruodyW  of  Sr.  Petersburg 
well  knew that  neglect  to  do^ so  would  in e»r  pun-  and  Moscow;  0ii  eWjfemjfl  faun  the  north  the 
Ishmetn  From  our  driver  s lush,  Quire  often  oar  traveler,  passt?s  <t  gutt "vnv  prmited  with  the  im- 
jmuiJlkm  brought.  hu  whip  .very  heavily  upon  ;perial’  colors. ; m-  dm  'zn&rpvs  at  the  smith  In? 
the  ^luiriberiug  dri^nfs  if  they  happened  in  his  finds  above  thin  it  high  mvK  whence -the  double- 
t«» eft.  "It  is  a privilege  that  belongs  to  his  post-  i beaded  eagle  of  Ito^.sWfcv.  frowm ugly  down, 
tion  Uv  ihrash  tfidhiquenr  inferiors  and  1 pre-  i Beyond  shh  iOrh  is  u strip  of  num.ro I ground  a 
same  its  exercise  isr  some  ppaisolation  for  the  ; hundred  yards  in  width;  and  along  tta  aooiMrn 
kicks  and  cutfs  he  may  have  received  from  those  I boundary  rise  the  walls  of  Mainmichm.  A 
who  commanded  him*  ,\  ficreer*  of  bricks work  conceals  » pondArohsgAtC 

We  reached  Kigch tit  fefe  in  iho  evening!  and  open  during  tfie  dflyume  ’and  lirnily  closeti  at 
ns  there  wa*  no  hotel  we  applied  to  the  Chief  night*  1'jms  beyond  tfcii*  gat*  and  roof  find 
of  3Miee  fur  lodgings-  This  ia  our  reason  for  yourself  at  6hde  WjfajS/mpira  <<f  .:  Mai- 

so  doing:  .*  ; raaicMtt  in  twitta*  tborougldy  f/lrine^  jkh-^rr  i$ 

in  wavy  Siberian  towns  there  are  no  hotels*  jKiadna  Ru^ijy*.  Fpr  > hundred  and  forty 
*s  the  &moant.  of  travel  la  not  A eur- 1 and;'W»sthtt»T 

thin  number  of  lodgings ‘-i%  fegi^terod  at ^ police  «tood  thus  fimn  :to  face;  Km;h  ft*#  preserved 
head-qaarters,  and  must  6^  always  ready  fur  iu  dUtmolrivA  feature*  wicituftgfcd  thrimgh 
occupation..  Those  who  hate  iYiemb  drive  to  this  time,  but  the  mtoitmi  Imotv.mtm  bciweem 
their  hoaxes,  and  ate  alway  Afios'piwtbly  received,  die  two  people  hm  not  heea  witimut  nlfcet, 
hut  sfhuigers  witliont  introduction  apply  nt  she  I % a wary  between  die  govcrtimm*  Kioeh' 
official  Imreetf  andltre.prw  ; ta.  nrtd  Mamiaiehin  were  fottfrded  in  Tf  *J3  to 
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facilitate  commerce  between  Russia  and  China. 
They  were  to  be  held  exclusively  for  trading 
purpose*;  no  military  forces  could  be  maintain- 
ed there  by  either  party ; none  but  merchants 
with  their  families  and  employes,  and  a small 
police  force  could  reside  there,  and  at  Kiachta 
no  stranger  was  allowed  to  remain  overnight. 
At  Maimaichin  the  Chinese  forbade  the  resi- 
dence of  women,  and  to  this  day  it  is  a town 
where  none  but  masculine  humanity  can  dwell. 
Russian  ladies  occasionally  visit  Maimaichin  to 
satisfy  curiosity,  and  indulge  the  feminine  taste 
for  shopping ; but  the  only  Celestial*  they  meet 
there  are  of  the  sterner  sex,  Of  late  years  the 
Russians  have  become  less  rigid  in  their  regu- 
lations, and  at  present  Kiachta  is  open  to  stran- 
gers of  every  class  who  are  inclined  to  pay  it  a 
visit. 

About  three  miles  north  of  Kiachta  the  Rus- 
sians have  a larger  town  (Troitskosavak),  which 
is  the  official  residence  ami  the  general  centre 
of  business.  A militair  force  is  kept  there, 
and  a great  many  persons,  directly  or  indirect- 
ly connected  with  Government,  reside  in  the 
municipal  limit*,  Kiaebla  is  sold  to  have  a 
population  of  about  a thousand,  while  Troits- 
kosavsk  is  four  or  five  time*  as  large.  At  a 
distance  the  name  of  Kiachta  is  alone  used.  I 
recorded  in  my  journal  the  incident*  of  a week’s 
stay 44  at  Kiachta,'’  though  I had  lodgings  in  the 
other  town,  and  spent  the  greater  part  of  my 
time  there. 

I made  daily  visits  to  Maimaichin,  calling, 
oa  the  first  occasion,  upon  the  **  ■Surgooc/tuy," 


Or  Governor,  and  subsequently  upon  several 
merchants.  The  Governor  received  me  very 
kindly,  and  introduced  me  to  some  of  his  offi- 
cial*. We  should  have  become  very  intimate 
in  a short  time  had  it  not  been  for  the  diffictilties 
of  conversation.  What  I thought  in  my  own  lan- 
guage I uttered  in  French  to  the  Russian  Chief 
of  Police  who  accompanied  me.  The  sentiment 
was  translated  to  a Russian- Mongol  interpreter, 
who  repeated  it  to  a Mdngol-Chinese  interpreter 
in  a respectful  position  at  the  Sargooclmy’s  side. 
When  they  reached  their  destination  my  words 
had  literally  passed  through  four  tongues  1 It 
is  possible  they  were  greatly  confused,  and  I 
know  from  some  replies  I received  that  ideas 

On  one  visit  I ex- 


were  considerably  mixed, 
hibited  some  photograph*  of  natural  and  other 
curiosities  in  America ; among  them  were  the 
falls  of  the  Yoscmite  Valley  in  California.  1 
have  a suspicion  that  the  interpretations  made 
the  cascade*  of  an  average  height  of  about  five 
miles,  while  the  Rig  Tree*  of  Mariposa  were 
described  as  mere  shrubs  and  walking-stick*. 
The  picture*  were  regarded  with  great  atteu- 
tion,  and  it  was  one  of  the  few  occasions  in  my 
life  where  I have  seen  Chinamen  display  aston- 
ishment. 4 

Wo  drank  tea  and  Champagne*— of  which  the 
Chinese  uppeur  quite  fond — and  smoked  and 
talked  in  a fragmentary  wav.  I was  shown 
through  the  Temple  and  the  Court  of  Justice, 
and  taken  to  the  various  other  lions  of  the-city — 
not  a very  large  number,  it  is  true,  but  /ill  in- 
teresting to  a novice.  At  my  departure  his 
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our  Cbineae  chopsticks,  and  could  ns*  either 
witbm ft  oftetndfcng  cur  B*m>  -shoot,  nr 

Chinese  rice-wiioe  vyas  weed  hot  in  little  cup? 
about  os  large  &.  tkitnbJe.  1 think  it  could 
safely  be  compared  to  the  Vfci«ky  tint  made  the 
historic  Bowen*  boy  fee?  op  if  a vorcb-iigJn  proces- 
sion was  ptt)ih(madbfrgf;.i(i|awn  hib  throat.  Cliatt*- 
pague  and  tea  iyera  tiiore  to  per  tests  j£  ami  the 
intervals  of  feeding:  Ware  fiiind  wiih  Hjjwfcc  and 
a renewal  of  our  putyglM  t piivfctTmtimv 

Pinner  ov<>r,  thy  G*>renti0r  (Tr‘{w  had  been 
seated  with  hhr  jls^  JSaMom  fashion V 

gave  the  signal  fW  led  tl 

the  theatre,  not  * 


merit  two  days  later— an  invitation  which  the 
L S.  accepted  with  thank*. 

At  the  dinner  every  body  appe^re<l  ih  his 
best  doth  os,  the  Governor  in  a suit  of  fine  silk, 
topped  with  a Chinese  hat  that  bore  the  button 
indicating  the  wearer’s  rank*  The  staff- officers 
wore  fidk  uniforms — some  black,  some  gray, 
and  some  a of  the  two  oolore,  with 

the  addition  Of  f$3&  The  ^fdie^ A^hihj^ — or 
those  J took  to  be  such— had  sword*  or  small 
canes ; but  I did  not  rcc*  *oy  amed  with  suns* 
kftts  or  matchlocks.  Our  saltaathma  were- 
made  rn  . the  European  Qiitmiir  polke 
hand-shaking  and  defers  on  id  bow» : but  the 
Chinees  did  not  condescend  w>  remove  their 
fates,  The  dinner  was  not  elaborate,  though  it 
consisted  of  a great  many  dishes  of  snysteii- 
otife  prsparaiion.  Somehow  they  generally  hat! 
pork  <ur  duck  as  a basis ; hut  for  aught  I know 
U?  the  contrary,  the  fine  hivdics  and  minced  pies 
may  have  contained  puppies  and  rate  with  & 
■puss  or  two  mixed  in  for  wa-soning,  ffawt-pig 
was  dnein  little  -hint*  each  of  tlmm  jtmt  a mouth  * 
fait  add  the  cri*|i<fcjLf:  wheu  ^inokMig  hot  w*# 

many  dc4Mdw  Emdi  gun**  bud  a of 
:m$  tote  which  djppfvi  Ida  {bod 

before,  svniUowmg  it.  GiU  of  dcfjtwtu^ec  to  our 
euathvjoa  we  Wl  jln^ian  fork1*  and  -^pootis  with 


*ca«oa7 
5 special- 
ly arranged  fbtf-tpy  menaincutm.  The  stage 
was  at  one  «id<$  or  cml  of  Aii  vjjien  conn-yard, 
and  faced  a pa  vilion  of  •blue  doth,  whpre sw%t* 
and  a table  were  placed  fortturA&oHfa^ 
Bcmee onsand  tbtetfmgfc  the  y ard  w*k  filled  with 
people,  but  as  \va  entered  tim/M on gol  police- 
men cleared  a whk-  path  through  the  centre  of 
the  crowd,  and  kept  it  open  during  the  per- 
foramnee.  The  tahjte*  am  with  howls  of 
^t^nea4;' <ot«I  kfcpt  *mr  enps 

oohk*etly  hpf  tea,  OF  course 

we ffOtufe^dv  and*  familiarity,  the 

• t#pes.  with  me  for  a tew 
mmnm.  $ htmid  li>a  cho  most  ip- 


t hiopil / fija  tafeifciwt  of  cho  most  ip- 
ofidt^vc;  w^k.ne«tfr  and  tte  fact  fasti  a uiugle 


EARfEB'8  mSV  MmtttLY  W&GAZlSt, 


whr[)"  eTcbaasr-tid  tha  howl  detracted  somewhat  beftrfc  the  w ufl  - lud^®  of  xaj  Ivusriuu 

from  \is  value,  A grim  old  Celestial.  occupied  friend. 

the  office  of  pipe* filler,  and  acquitted  The  merchants  at  Kiaehta  have  become 

very  creditably.  His  Excellency  was  very  wealthy  In  the  Chine**  mul^v  And  inoit  of their 
soou  more  than  satisfied  with  my  meerschaum;  \ fortunes  aro  connte  1 hr  million?-.  Tiierrhom.« 
though  he  attempted  to  manifest  great  delight  are  tnognilicGntly  furnished,  and  they  dmV*  all 
at  Iiif»  experience,  1 fancied  1 saw  an  expres-  luxuries  that  money  can  procure  t&suwanfef* 
Bion  of  disgtist  revealing  it©eif  through  his  smiles,  ed  wo  people  more  hospitable  t Imndhfcy  id  all  Mr 
The  entertain ment  'vas  very  fair — .of  its  kind  journey  ; they  kept  me  constantly  engaged  dfcr- 
-rrhni^  m I was  not  thoroughly  conversant  with  injgmf  stay,  and  wsfti  my  urgent  t hat  1 chou Id 
the  fangtmg^  «f  Northern  Ouim,  I failed  room  tmtkc  n longer  JMy  reeollcerion  M their 

-pfihe  The  will  forever  bp  ^ocwvted  trith  rfe 

first,  piera  a fortis;  £ tfdkmeci  • ; tubing  wt  lijnpseinijav 

tkirly  Uiroiigh  and  pantomijjiei  .-#Wch ; see  med  V $fi;' • fyt&pfi  ififekv#  iu«; 

the  second  and  concluding  porium  was  evident  - to  adjourn.  0jf*>ip(vsgo«  >*•  The  bcvemg«c 
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Baikal  the  cigarettes  of  Irkutsk  are  considered  i ter 
faultless ; but  in  that  city  the  local  manufae-  j shi] 
ture  is  less  popular  than  the  brands  of  Moscow  a ti 
and  St.  Petersburg.  Distance  lends  enchant-  exc 
ment  in  Siberia  no  less  than  in  Europe  and  pos 
America.  kut 

The  city  is  well  built,  most  houses  being  of  visi 
wood,  nnd  the  better  class  of  stone  or  plastered  the 
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KAft rmZ  KBW  MOJpimT  UkGAZtm. 


ioffifed  ihnt  a m&m  dfamvecHtb 
WL*et  toIicf\rittg  2»y  departure.  ■ ; , / y;V 

There  is  tme  social  ensiom  at  Irkutsk  t hnt 
impressed  me  o$  particularly  agreeable-  Ev- 
ery fatnify  in  society  keeps  open  house.  In  tloj 
evening,  and  receives  rotors  t*U!»  eh  arming 
mfbrmairty,  Tea  is  served  at  ^ight  o'tdoek, 
and  any  acquaintance  is  peileetly  fr^  ti>  call 
at  ifrat  hour,  Taking  tea  <io*&  tt&fc  imply  the 
spiemtniy  of  gathering  the  pfey  ^y«md 

a table  y Ot*  th  e ton  trary , es»cii  pernio  mt*  pret- 
ty near#  vrhere  he  An  hi* 

hand  tho  cup  nod  saucer  whicku  ha* 

brought  him.  One  of  the  M?es  of  th$  i&niily 
pmides  at  the  aamovat  in  gen- 

end,  and  nearly  always  a Small  group  & farmed 
around  h#r,  The  rest  of  the  company  m ay  b* 
out  whsmakoitvhc  morn  or  house  j on  ti&y& 
rwo  or  fhtec  p*^on*  thiit  arid  jsij»  iheir  tea  at 
odd  intervub ' tiCHViind  there  knots  of  one,  two, 
ot  more  fiffe  uuing,  *?undiitg,  or  willing  about j 
?»oU»fibody  itr  tbu  piano,  And  little  parties  afp 
at  the  <^rdrtfthles^ueh  «nd  ail  displaying  an 
Agrcoiibic  dc^rtiiirrftrion  vo  be  happy.  The 
bachelor  officer*,  and  many  young  nod  old 


idtfpks*,  a*4sdf -to  he  eorispxijv  members  of  th£«? 
>incef emouiou * gAtlienng^  When  ilwure  via* 
no  hail  or  concert  they  W£K?  Sure  ttrhavO  ime 


tbi  Acrraor-viTn  ooiisrxJ^uarrB. 
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longer  than  my  arms ; they  were  an  aggrava- 
ting  nuisance  whenever  I attempted  to  pick  up 
any  thing,  and  often,  after  several  endeavors  to 
grasp  a small  object,  I found  myself  clinging  to 
their  fringed  ends. 

A fur  cap,  circular  in  shape  and  having  lap- 
pets to  cover  the  ears. 

A pair  of  squirrel-skin  socks,  with  the  fur 
inside. 

A pair  of  sheep-skin  stockings,  rising  to  the 
knee  and  having  the  wool  inside. 

A pair  of  boots,  constructed  of  reindeer  skin 
and  extending  upward  as  far  as  the  bifurcation 
of  my  frame  permitted.  They  had  the  hair  out- 
side and  were  soled  with  pieces  of  flexible  raw- 
hide. 

A sheep-skin  sleigh-robe,  seven  feet  square 
and  backed  with  heavy  cloth.  I believe  a doz- 
en skins  were  used  in  its  composition. 

To  these  trifles  a lady  friend  added  a nose- 
protector,  made  from  a bit  of  sable  fur.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  this  article  was 
more  comfortable  than  ornamental ; it  was  held 
in  place  by  strings  passing  over  the  ears,  and  to 
a fanciful  observer  conveyed  the  suggestion  that 
the  wearer’s  mustache  was  going  upward  with- 
out regard  to  slavish  custom. 

And  now  behold  me  arrayed.  My  leathern 
boots  are  packed  with  my  baggage,  and  I don 
the  fur  socks  over  my  ordinary  ones.  Then  the 
sheep-skin  socks  are  put  on,  and  over  them  the 
deer-skin  boots;  no  cold  can  reach  my  feet 
through  all  this  protection.  Over  my  ordinary 
clothing  I place  the  sheep-skin  coat;  then  comes 
the  cap,  which  I tie  carefully  under  the  chin, 
after  arranging  the  nose-mitten,  if  I think  it 
necessary.  Last  and  greatest,  with  an  effort 
that  sets  me  puffing,  I get  somehow  into  the 
dehar  and  fasten  it  with  a strap  at  the  waist. 
Turning  up  the  wide  collar  and  bringing  its  ends 
together  in  front,  I shelter  my  face  from  observa- 
tion and  more  especially  from  the  cold.  Ac- 
cording to  the  state  of  the  weather  I regulate 
the  wearing  of  these  luxuries ; only  in  the  se- 
verest days  and  nights  do  I dress  in  all*of  them. 
Sometimes  I wear  the  sheep-skin  coat  without 
the  dehar,  or  vice  versa ; sometimes  the  boots 
with  the  stockings,  and  sometimes  without  them. 
When  wrapped  in  all  my  garments  I And  it  no 
easy  matter  to  get  into  the  sleigh,  and  when 
once  there  the  operation  of  turning  over  requires 
serious  deliberation  and  more  serious  effort.  It 
is  my  impression  that  a properly-arranged  der- 
rick would  have  been  a convenient  addition  to 
my  traveling  gear. 

During  the  last  two  days  of  my  stay  I made 
farewell  visits  to  my  numerous  acquaintances, 
in  compliance  with  the  Russian  custom.  I ar- 
ranged to  travel  with  three  friends — two  ladies 
and  a gentleman — who  were  going  six  hundred 
miles  on  my  route,  to  a town  where  I expected 
to  meet  a gentleman  on  his  way  to  St.  Peters- 
burg. The  journey  was  to  commence  at  the 
ladies’  house,  and  when  I was  ready  I drove 
there  with  my  masculine  friend.  After  a sub- 
stantial dinner,  in  which  twenty  or  more  persons 


took  an  active  part,  the  signal  pour  partir  was 
given.  All  present  seated  themselves  around 
the  room  and  spent  a few  moments  in  silent 
prayer — the  travelers  asking  a prosperous  jour- 
ney, and  their  friends  imploring  a speedy  and 
safe  return.  On  rising  all  who  professed  the 
religion  of  the  Eastern  Church  bowed  before 
the  holy  picture  in  the  corner  of  the  apartment 
and  made  the  sign  of  the  cross.  This  little  cer- 
emony is  always  observed  by  a true  Russian 
when  setting  out  upon  a journey  whether  by 
land  or  sea. 

From  the  house  we  were  escorted  by  I don’t 
know  how  many  sleighs,  filled  with  a gay  party 
to  conduct  us  to  the  first  station.  At  the  bank 
of  the  Angara  I found  about  half  the  city’s  pop- 
ulation gathered  around  the  landing-place  of  the 
ferry-boat;  the  mayor  and  several  prominent 
citizens  formed  a select  group  and  evidently  had 
some  surprise  in  store  for  me.  The  ferry-boat 
was  at  the  opposite  shore ; it  was  just  dusk,  and 
as  I looked  toward  it  I could  see  a very  liberal 
decoration  of  banners  and  Chinese  lanterns. 
One  Russian  and  four  American  flags  waved  in 
the  evening  breeze,  and  were  reflected  in  the 
still  though  swift  waters  that  flowed  beneath 
them.  My  national  ensign,  floating  for  the  first 
time  over  the  Angara,  and  thus  unexpectedly 
brought  to  view*,  raised  a lump  in  my  throat,  and 
inclined  me  to  remove  my  cap  and  give  a round 
of  cheers.  But  as  etiquette  w’ould  not  sanction 
such  a proceeding  on  the  part  of  a solitary  indi- 
vidual I checked  the  enthusiasm,  and  earnestly 
thanked  the  gentlemen  who  arranged  this  part- 
ing surprise.  It  was  a fitting  termination  to 
the  unvarying  courtesy  and  attention  I received 
during  a month’s  stay  at  Irkutsk.  General 
Korsackoff,  the  energetic  and  much-loved  gov- 
ernor-general of  Eastern  Siberia,  set  the  exam- 
ple of  hospitality  on  my  arrival,  and  his  subjects 
vied  with  each  other  in  endeavors  to  follow  it. 
In  no  other  strange  city  that  I ever  visited, 
whether  at  home  or  abroad,  have  I encountered 
more  genuine  kindness,  and  there  is  no  place  in 
all  the  Old  World  of  which  I have  a more  pleas- 
ing remembrance. 

Though  the  boat  was  of  goodly  size  oar  party 
was  large  enough  to  require  two  trips  to  ferry 
ns  over.  We  dashed  away  to  the  westward ; at 
the  first  station  the  sleighs  discharged  their  liv- 
ing freight,  and  we  entered  the  house  to  make 
our  adieus.  Baskets  and  boxes  crept  from 
some  of  the  vehicles,  the  samovar — ever-present 
and  ever-during  brass — was  soon  at  work,  plates, 
cups,  and  glasses  rattled  merrily,  Champagne 
foamed,  and  thus  we  uttered  our  farewells.  We 
were  nearly  three  hours  at  the  station  before  all 
were  ready  to  go.  Then  came  the  kisses  ; each 
gentleman  kissed  each  lady’s  hand,  and  she  at 
the  same  instant  pressed  her  lips  to  his  cheek. 
Mutual  touches  of  the  lips  were  reserved  for 
those  of  like  sex,  women  kissing  women,  and 
men  kissing  men.  A final  hand-shaking,  as  we 
stood  by  our  sleighs,  and  fervent  hopes  of  good 
fortune  in  this  and  all  other  journeys  we  might 
undertake,  were  the  signals  for  our  separation. 
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The  drivers  loosed  their  horses,  that  stood  im- 
patient. and  restless,  while  we  took  our  places ; 
the  station  and  the  group  around  it  were  lost  in 
the  darkness,  ami  my  Jong  sleigh-ride  was  fairly 
begun. 

For  a few  minutes  I breathed  the  sharp  and 
biting  air,  and  then  fell  back  among  my  furs  and 
pillows  and  resigned  myself  to  sleep.  For  sev- 
eral hoars  onr  route  lay  along  the  bank  of  the 
Angara,  and  the  snow  in  the  valley  was  neither 
thickly  nor  evenly  spread.  A dense  fog  rose 
from  the  river  and  sprinkled  every  solid  thing 
with  frost.  In  the  morning  I found  our  sleigh 
covered  with  little  crystals  except  at  the  points 
of  friction,  and  our  horses  gave  but  faint  sug- 
gestions of  their  real  color  through  their  coats 
of  congealed  mist.  Fences,  houses,  trees,  and 
bushes  were  alike  covered  with  frost-work,  and 
the  fantastic  pictnrca  which  that  Arctic  nature 
painted  were  frequently  possessed  of  wonderful 
beauty.  On  leaving  the  river  we  found  the 
road  greatly  improved,  and  between  the  stations 
we  dashed  along  a magnificent  track  at  a speed 
that  gave  exhilaration  to  at  least  one  of  the 
travelers.  The  great  pleasure  of  a sleigh-ride 
is  to  go  rapidly.  Four  miles  an  hour  may  be 
good  progress  for  a canal  boat  and  quite  satis- 
factory to  the  passengers,  but  a sleigh,  on  a win- 
ter road,  must  move  twice  as  fast  or  be  voted 
tiresome. 

In  winter  travel  in  Siberia  the  general  ar- 
rangement of  stations,  drivers,  horses,  and  pass- 
ports is  the  same  an  in  summer.  The  sleighs 
that  carry  the  mail  are  changed  at  the  stations, 


bnt  every  traveler — with  now  and  then  an  ex- 
ception— lias  his  own  vehicle.  Changing  car- 
riages is  bud  enough  in  summer  and  autumn; 
but  in  winter,  with  severe  cold  and  when  snow- 
storms prevail,  it  would  be  many  more  times  a 
nuisance.  Of  the  traveling  sleighs  there  are 
several  kinds,  the  best  of  them  being  the  vashok 
and  kibitkd,  named  in  the  order  of  their  value. 
The  t'othok  is  a contrivance  shaped  somewhat 
like  a common  hackney  coach ; it  is  about  seven 
feet  long,  with  doors  at  the  sides,  and  is  wide 
or  narrow  according  to  the  taste  of  the  builder. 
The  driver  sits  on  a box  in  front,  and  there  is 
generally  a sheltered  place  for  a postillion.  The 
kibitka  is  shaped  much  like  the  tarantass  previ- 
ously described,  nnd  though  less  inclosed,  and 
consequently  colder  than  the  vashok , it  possesses 
the  great  advantage  of  enabling  its  occupants  to 
look  ahead.  Invalids  and  ladies  generally  take 
the  vashok,  bnt  the  other  conveyance  is  pre- 
ferred by  the  majority  of  masculine  travelers. 
Throughout  all  the  Russias  the  city  of  Kazan 
has  the  reputation  of  building  the  best  carnages 
for  country  travel,  whether  on  wheels  or  runners. 
A tarantasa  or  sleigh  from  Kazan  will  command 
a higher  price  than  one  of  the  same  apparent 
character  constructed  elsewhere. 

I bought  a Kazan  sleigh,  said  to  have  traveled 
more  than  six  thousand  miles,  and  when  I bade 
it  farewell  it  had  carried  me  thirty-six  hundred. 
For  aught  I know  to  the  contrary  it  was  good 
The  shafts  and  some 


for  ten  thousand  more, 
of  the  upper  work  sustained  occasional  smash- 
es of  no  serious  character,  but  the  running  por- 
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"vais«ifs ; m Winter  is  the  best 

time  for  traveling  in 
Siberia.  In  s»tn- 
TT,er  one  has  <donds 
°*  dust,  and 

niosijuitoes  to  annoy 
him  roads  are  often 
rough  ; all  the  rivers 
must  he  forded  or 
■ j$9(EB  ferried  ; the  cordn- 
. > ;;  rov  track  in  swampy 

f land  is  verv  ohjec- 

tionable;  and  the 
XSS^^mSs9»  tem pe rat ute renders 

it  impossible  to  car- 
ry' fresh  provisions 
for  more  than  one  or 
tefe  : two  days.  In  win~ 

tor  tlio  snow  tilt*  the 
hollow^am]  smooths 
the  road,  while  the 
frost  blots  out  dust, 
flics,  mosquitoes,  fords,  and  ferries,  aud  pre- 
serves one’s  edibles  for  any  convenient  time. 
If  any  readers  of  these  pages  ever  undertake 
a journey  through  Northern  Asia,  1 advise  them 
to  make  the  principal  part  of  it  in  the  cold  sea- 
son. 

We  fared  sumptuously  every  day ; I was  well 
provisioned,  but  the  ladies  insisted  upon  sup- 
plying the  table  whenever  we  breakfasted  or 
dined;  The  servants  thawed  out  the  provisions 
and  prepared  our  meals  with  the  facilities  which 
the  stations  afforded.  I have  never  at  any  rail- 
way dining-room  in  America  found  the  food  as 
palatable  as  at  our  way-side  stopping-places. 
Our  toilets  were  not  according  to  the  latest 
modes,  and  would  have  been  sensational  in  Par- 
is or  New  York;  but  nobody  was  fastidious, 
and  we  felt  and  acted  more  like  a picnic  party 
than  would  be  expected  of  a quartette  of  winter 
travelers  in  Siberia. 

We  passed  a great^many  trains  of  one-borse 
sleds,  and  received  thumps  innumerable  as  we 
dashed  against  them.  Every  sled  or  sleigb  in 
Siberia  has  a stout  pole  sloping  downward  and 


tion  preserved  its  integrity  through  the  whole 
journey,  notwithstanding  innumerable  jolts  and 
thumps  that  would  have  caused  the  utter  disso- 
lution of  a fancy  cutter  of  the  Broadway  pat- 
tern. 

Our  party  had  three  sleighs ; ray  masculine 
friend  and  myself  occupied  one  vehicle,  while 
the  ladies  had  a vashok  and  a kihitka  to  ac- 
commodate themselves,  two  servants,  and  a 
great  store  of  baggage  and  provisions.  Verily 
we  were  not  in  light  marching  order.  The  sup- 
plies in  the  line  of  food  and  drink  were  enough 
for  twice  our  number,  and  as  good  as  they  were 
abundant.  Every  thing  that  could  be  frozen 
was  in  a solid  state.  Soup  was  in  cakes  like 
small  bricks,  and  onr  bag  full  of  it  reminded 
me  of  the  days  when  I used  to  assist  an  Ama- 
teur geologist  in  gathering  specimens  of  meta- 
morphic  rocks.  Roast  beef  looked  like  red 
granite,  and  was  usually  carved  with  an  axe, 
while  chickens  and  partridges  resembled  petri- 
factions from  the  Silurian  period.  When  we 
dined  on  the  second  day  out  I brought  a bottle 
of  Champagne  from  my  sleigh,  and  found  it  as 
hard  as  the  heart  of 
It  stood 


Nena  Sahib, 
half  an  hour  in  the  hot 
room  at  the  station  be- 
fore it  thawed  suffi- 
ciently to  drip  from 
the  bottle.  Delmoni- 
co  in  all  his  glory 
never  produced  bet- 
ter ChatiijHigne  frappt. 
Dnriug  the  coldest 
days  of  the  sleigh-ride 
a bottle  of  brandy  used 
to  make  a very  fair 
thermometer,  as  the 
liquid  showed  a tend- 
ency to  crystallize,  and 
the  lower  the  tempera- 
ture the  more  numer- 
ous were  the  crystals. 
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outward  from  the  front  of  each  runner.  This 
pole,  or  fender,  serves  the  double  purpose  of  in- 
suring against  upsets  when  the  vehicle  tilts,  and 
of  diminishing  the  chance  of  injury  from  con- 
tact with  whatever  it  meets.  Often  we  smash- 
ed heavily  against  other  sleighs,  hut  the  fenders 
crossed  and  parried  like  fencing  foils,  and  pre- 
vented any  serious  damage.  Once  in  a while  a 
feud er  became  broken,  and  in  such  easel  made 
a rule  to  repair  it  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
trains  of  sleds  going  westward  were  chiefly  laden 
with  tea,  while  those  bound  to  the  East  carried 
a varied  supply  of  goods  for  the  Siberian  and 
Chinese  markets.  Theoretically  they  were  re- 
quired to  give  us  all  the  road,  but  practically 
they  didn’t.  If  there  was  plenty  of  room  and 
we  met  by  daylight  there  was  Utile  trouble,  but 
at  night,  or  where  the  road  was  narrow,  the  con- 
generally  on  our  side. 


carts  that  carried  them  about  as  readily  as  a 
Hackman  would  arrange  a traveling  trunk  upon 
his  carriage -rack.  I learned  that  very  little 
snow  falls  in  the  vicinity  of  Krasnoyarsk,  though 
there  is  an  abundance  of  it  in  the  vaiiey  of  the 
Yenesei,  both  above  and  below  the  town. 

An  Englishman  is  said  to  have  arrived  there 
once  at  the  beginning  of  winter ; thoTooghly 
disgusted  with  bare  ground,  he  concluded  to 
stop  until  the  snow  nppenrcdL  Secluding  him- 
self at  the  hotel,  he  watched  the  sky  and  wait- 
ed patiently  for  a storm.  At  the  end  of  two 
months  only  a few  flakes  had  fallen ; and  the 
son  of  Albion  was  preparing  for  a longer  stay 
when  he  learned,  by  accident,  that  for  six  weeks 
the  sleighing  had  been  excellent  from  a point 
forty  miles  away. 

Day  and  night,  night  and  day,  as  we  reached 
the  stations,  our  first,  and  generally  our  ouly 
demand,  was  for  horses  and  drivers.  They 
usually  came  promptly,  and  I was  a constant 
admirer  of  the  unvarying  amiability  of  the  Rus- 
sian* when  roused  from  a sound  sleep  and  cull- 
ed to  go  into  the  nnpitying  cold  of  a Siberian 
winter.  Rarely  did  I hear  an  expression  of 
anger:  and  very’  patiently  did  those  men  per- 
form their  duties.  Here  and  there  & driver 
was  obstinate;  hut,  taken  upon  the  average,  I 
do  not  think  there  is  a better-natured  class  of 
postillions,  stable-boys,  and  horse- keepers  gen- 
erally in  the  whole  world.  They  expected  gra- 
tuities at  the  end  of  each  drive,  and  1 am  free 
to  say  they  generally  deserved  them.  Money 
was  pretty  certain  to  secure  high  speed  when 


cession  was 

At  Krasnoyarsk,  a thousand  versts  (six  hun- 
dred and  sixty-six  miles)  from  Irkutsk,  I left 
mv  three  companions,  and  joined  the  gentle- 
man I had  arranged  to  meet.  After  a few 
days’  delay  at  this  town,  which  stands  on  a pic- 
turesque bluff  overlooking  the  Yenesei  River, 
ami  is  the  residence  of  several  gold-miners  of 
enormous  fortune,  we  started  on  our  Westward 
route.  For  the  first  thirty  miles  there  was  no 
snow,  and  we  sent  our  sleighs  ahead  upon 
wheels,  and  followed  with  ourselves  anti  bag- 
gage packed  into  telyagas.  When  we  reached 
the  9now  we  found  the  sleighs  wailing  for  us, 
and  our  transfer  was  promptly  effected.  Our 
vehicles  were  loaded  and  unloaded  upon  the 
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the  roads  and  horses  were  favorable ; the  offer 
of  «a  vodka,,  or  drink-money,  was  usually  effect- 
ual, especially  if  the  driver  was  young  and  am- 
bitious. Ten  or  eleven  miles  an  hour  were  not 
uncommon;  twelve  or  thirteen  were  attainable 
at  times ; and  once  I held  ray  watch — and  al- 
most ray  breath — to  count  twenty-oiie  versts,  or 
nearly  fifteen  miles  in  sixty  minutes!  The 
horses  were  tough,  wiry  little  beasts  of  Tartar 
blood,  with  thick  coats  to  protect  them  from 
cold,  and  possessing  muscles  capable  of  great 
endurance.  They  never  wore  blankets,  and 
their  stables  were  little  better  than  fenced  in- 
closures, with  shaky  roofs.  An  American  horse 
would  die  In  the  first  month  of  a Siberian  win- 
ter if  subjected  to  the  treatment  the  native 
horses  recei  ve. 

The  long*  slender  whip  of  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica is  unknown  in  Siberia;  the  land  of  horses 
and  of  fast  driving  has  not  yet  attained  the 
refinement  of  the  “ cracker/’  The  universal 
weapon  of  the  driver  is  a handle  two  feet  long, 
with  a stout  lash  of  rope  or  rawhide.  Though 
it  never  snaps,  it  is  capable  of  great  execution 
and  finds  frequent  and  skillful  use. 

After  passingTomsk,  three  hundred  miles  from 
Krasnoyarsk,  and  next  to  Irkutsk  the  largest 
city  in  Siberia,  we  entered  upou  the  great  Bar- 
aba  steppe,  a thousand  miles  in  width.  Tomsk 
is  an  important  commercial  centre,  and  in  sum- 
mer it  is  reached  by  steamboats  from  Tumen  on 
the  western  border  of  the  steppe.  Excluding  a 
detour  to  the  Altai  Mountains,  three  hundred 
miles  to  the  southward,  we  wore  a whole  week 
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in  crossing  this  flat  or  gently-undulating  region, 
where  scanty  birches  were  the  principal  trees, 
and  tall  grasses,  pushing  through  the  snow,  told 
of  the  fertility  of  the  soil  in  summer.  Winter 
and  summer  fearful  storms  occur  there,  and 
render  the  steppe  the  great  dread  of  traveler*. 
Twice  during  our  traverse  wo  experienced  high 
winds  and  densely  falling  snows,  that  blinded 
my  ynaccnstomed  eves,  and  caused  me  to  won- 
der at  the  apparent  instinct  of  our  drivers  that 
prevented  them  utterly  losing  their  way.  Once, 
I shall  never  forget,  the  night-wind  whirled  the 
snow  in  eddying  masses,  and  very  often  we  wan- 
dered from  our  way.  Losing  the  road,  we  stopped 
while  our  drivers  walked  in  circles  until  they 
found  it  again  and  were  able  to  proceed.  Halts 
were  frequent,  and  one  of  them  was  rendered 
interesting  by  the  howling  of  wolves  not  very 
far  away,  and  the  possibility  of  being  lunched 
upon  before  morning.  But  as  we  were  not 
eaten,  I can  not  positively  describe  the  sen- 
sation of  being  devoured  by  those  ferocious 
beasts. 

As  we  approached  the  Ural  Mountains  the 
country  lost  its  fiat  and  monotonous  character, 
and  the  landscape,  or  rather  snowscape,  be- 
came more  broken.  The  hills  were  covered 
with  forests  of  pine  and  fir,  and  the  snows  grew 
deeper.  Towns  and  villages  were  larger  and 
more  thickly  scattered,  and  beggars  began  to 
assail  us  at  the  stations.  Along  the  steppe 
the  population  was  very  evenly  distributed  in 
villages  whose  inhabitants  appeared  to  have 
abundance  of  food.  Up  to  the  time  of  Cath- 
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efi tie  II.  the  steppe  was  thinly  inhabited;  a 
governor  of  Siberia  persuaded  that  empress 
to  give  him  the  entire  draft  of  men  in  a sin- 
gle year  instead  of  sending  them  to  the  army. 
He  settled  these  men  and  their  families  in  vil- 
lages along  the  steppe,  and  from  them  the  pres- 
ent population  is  mainly  descended.  Here  and 
there  l saw  representatives  of  the  Tartar  and 
Kirghese  tribes  that  held  the  country  from  the 
conquest  of  Genghis  Khan  down  to  the  Russian 
subjugation,  three  centuries  ago. 

We  halted  two  days  at  Ekaterineburg,  where 
I rambled  among  the  shops  devoted  to  bijouterie 
of  semi 'precious  stones,  whose  preparation  oc- 
cupies a considerable  number  of  men.  From 
a bewildering  mass  of  topaz,  amethyst,  tourna- 
line,  crystal,  malachite,  and  their  kindred,  I 
turned  to  the  extensive  zrtvods,  or  foundries  of 
iron  and  copper,  that  abound  in  this  region. 
Two  miles  from  Ekaterinehitrg  is  the  z&vod  of 
Verkne  Issetskoi,  where  is  manufactured  most 
of  the  44  Russia  Sheet  Iron,"  so  familiar  to  Amer- 
ican eyes  in  stove  pipes  and  parlor  stoves.  Un- 
fortunately T arrived  there  just  at  Christmas, 
the  only  period  of  the  year  when  the  foundries 
are  at  rest. 

One  cold  night,  with  the  stars  twinkling  above 
ns,  and  our  sleigh  - runners  singing  over  the 
crispy  snow,  we  dashed  out  of  tin's  Utahan  city. 
Twenty*  four  miles  to  the  westward,  where  wc 
ceased  to  ascend  the  mountains,  our  driver  drew 
rein  and  spoke  to  my  companion.  As  I raised 
my  head  the  hitter  said  to  me,  4 4 There  is  the 
monument,  that  marks  the  boundary/* 

“ Where  ?*’ 


u Between  those  trees  on  the  right  of  the 

retool/’ 

I sprang  from  the  sleigh,  and  waded  through 
the  snow  to  the  foot  of  the  monument.  A plain 
shaft  of  granite,  bearing  in  Russian  characters, 
on  opposite  faces,  the  words  Eurokk  and  Apia, 
showed  where  one  continent  terminated  and  the 
other  began.  Sentimentally  inclined,  I srcKni 
with  a foot  in  each  continent,  and  attempted  to 
muse  on  the  novelty  of  niv  situation. 

Frost  was  more  powerful  than  romance,  and 
I speedily  rot  rented  to  my  sleigh,  to  begin,  from 
the  crest  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  the  grand  tour 
of  Europe. 
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F£c.t-»»  t—rRlpht-IiAnil  fto^v^Ainir  '.^fh^rv'iili?  Prlvpf  HiMrk-Holfi  nt  Kntr'and,  r/tli  lt»  long  tubular 
nitriflwh  (From  <t* r& i » V. l - h* ft-) » ft# < I f an  fiftamimoti  nUklvi*  pamdtic 

upon  Uott*  the rckeiiilofck  aad  the tteamvOeiul  M?4ii  ^ewi>otl*)  ; , - 

' 

QOMC  renter  ofthi*  ,Mugji*im%  ilWtrvslM  in  '^^L  ' 

>15'*' njAmwc^  And  ft®*  * / **  , ^*.r  ' 

h»m»  of  $.«*•< ■ is,  tuny  m fbr  course  of  M fcwrlv 
K;»nttg  n tdj'K*  see  foiuging  uymi  the  twig*  of  * 

wIM  cKerir >\o*  unfit*  o*<>?  . - •'  ^ " • *;**^^t.  . •■:/’*•■  ■ v/  ’ 

♦3r  2}  <*f  a %ht  fcn>wo  ;'V% .. 

^^alMr^.whi.ci)  ot>  a ddser  examination  proTe  to 
eousbt  ^sk^talh  t^r  Miu*  »r  two  jeures  rolled  up 

IcrtgtfnvMC  &*  a*  i*)  form  rbe  'nutvr  layer  of  o • . ' *£ 

strong  silken  ciaooa,  llie  fibres  of' ^ which  c«m-  *fo| 

*&*■•  twi&  hiVfcrnaiy  logothfeiy  atu! 

resitting  any  ordinary  effort  to  separate  them.  Mu  "4  % 

Tftw  Aro Jo*H‘  ti  &w>n  tmdi  cocoons,  and  you  - jA 

b€^u  yaur  i^aturQl  ifeory  studies  for  the  ye^ir 

by  catting  pft  ?bb  twigs  and  sitting  dotart  oil  a Jggvi 

hunt  io  J oo  fc  iu«p  ftiem, 

Yosfi^tgite  eiidi  a shu  ke,  in  order  to  be  sore  A ; .5  \ 

vrUkilm  ih*y  eoiitriin  any  thing,  arid  find  \\xnx  \ 

one  is  mad)  lighter  fiitik j the.  other  live.  flitting  * / 

ihfc  therWi>  to,  ht»  s<:en  only  n.  tlun,  brown, 

4>4*J  tvriiikk  .i  ;-k)!j  lying  \n  a gj/iztd  cuvitv.  at  the 

tKitf/nn  pf  whichv  i*r*e  fmgiti^dra  of  a dirty  ijt  *£.  * ; dp 

ydlb*  color.  ; A aet-ond  bunking  of  the  fiye  S^V,'^ 

Hi&ivy  onw 'reveals,  that  iiurfce  of  them  seem  to 
'^fttJjinrly  seeiirad  \vitldnt^ ^ while  the ^ other  wo 
tdVIle  sVightly,  and  even  when  hfthl  perfectly  jb.  >*W 

sMilJi  -ear  ^<)tvermxe^ • give  on.t  a getitle  rus- 
tling  or  <i.efuj»ihg  sotUHl,  which,  since  if  hotokens 
life,  I’rtniw  you  to  open  one,  hut  more  idtcum- 

spe^tiy,  o s> vi  with  the  shtir^u^i  of  your  small  W 

‘bi^les,  after  first  stripping  off  the  looker  cater  ^ fv  , . ^ , 

%n  d)&  c&poi  tit,  1 he  *.«vity  Is  neatly  til  led  ^ |Vvtjr  by  the  Khkivtuth  envelops  the  stem  of- 
tfy  un  oddly^lmped  ^yvjil  body  &):  quite  the  tenf  wlthta  which  U U Tonued.  (From  'Nal.ftre.) 
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of  the larger  wMxtvfo  ttvifhcr  tour  friend  ifat 
your  boob  nffoM  you  my  direct  vritonn^tiott '.^ 
to  whet  tton  in rtv  ht!t  so  tlitffc,  thrown  x^nii, 
upon  your  own  refourcrs  you  rut  another  w 
ooofl  tight  acrofcs  the  middle  gain  o new  tfjfcn 
K»rn^  » *«d.  your  zcu\'  fat  euv 


bl&nce  to  si  rnnrumy,  is  //.ilh-d  Re  rim!?)- 

flag  in  ibis  suite  throngh  die  *hurf^  in  iji$  fat*'  K'j:; 
lowing  July  it  would  again  east  i?*  akin  and 

push  it*  way  through  the  looser  sdfc  nt  the  ap-  !■>  WBBHj^PM 

per  eiui  of  iho  voeooo,  expand  tis  broad  wiftg> 
i B)  and  fejiih V ry  iwiiemue (C),  pm  lousty  fakicil 
Upon  its  breast,  and  tit  atcning  ifljp ; 

large  moth,  the  Afiaaut  & th;&cripifai»  ’ ^EgigHr 

and  Hgure  of  which  you  find  on  j.age  #90  of  the  ^Br 

a»-*  edition  of  “ Harm  * Report  or.  thtt  Jnt*eci»  ' l’ 

Injurious  tfr  Vegetation/'  The  mptyetx^m  ; 
would.  remain  hauling  fa?  ■<<>'?■ era}  year*:  and  ! ^ 

this  jK'couafc?  far  the  condition;  <>f  the  bee  ftrgf  .*  ^BpS|b 
opened,  wlubh,' 'ykti-  tnm' percei**,  te  bleach* 

*d  and  weather-worn.  Tb?  Vhhxl  cwoon  pre- 

•sent*  the  mmv  «p]veiiraiit?e»  ds  ifte  Wsrihd  r hut  : ' ? 

the  other  thrt^  though  quite  as  heavy  *>  thine.  ,^BB^^ 
rwoT  giv<j  out  no  sound  when  shaken,  htu)  when 

m £ m **r  no  znorenumt  «i.«»  fe| M fig8&&&K£ 


reivod.  ' :,■;;;*  ;V,V V<:  >:;  > 

You  begin  t*q  open  one  rather  easterly,  fcnd 
«re  alarmed  fcr  & whitish  fluid  following  the 
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' ' vvalte  nf  -the  little  cocoon  Eurb 
a of  them  vbtHaihs,  aq%  tb\*  wiirron  bof 

■£<  , ^ a handsome  hy,  W»:i$  four  ifijo- 

jj^SSSj?T«30te\  , cem  wing**,  zix  yellow  legs,  ^ jwUr 

Wr^;:"jJoK’:  ^0'  .Jr  yejfe  feidnrs,  hiav-k  htu^d,  .etJ€i^ir 

Jr  and  tip  of  1ml,  jfo&  rc&t  rf  ih%  ai>- 

>Jr  dom.en  being  of  k i<i\\  ted  ahio*, 

/if  Bot  the  ttic^,'tbcHigh  decid^ 

ke  m>i  W #&  stk 
gtfjjftttflr  tbin  rho  wonn«  to  inform  you  how 

V(.  they.  • .ilit>rtVi ' . ami. : their  • 

*0?*  MHK'  ig  only  bn  od  $ riomri  coni plhw 

f H tfbh  -of  *h& ^ ^ 

wWob  you  $$1 
believe  to  have*  been  I .-he  buihjerKhd 
Mf  6ffr,s>e<iiTu  nt  bf  t he.  toebbtiv 

J^sr  My  readers  may  now  perhaps 

recollect  that  ft  Mnnewhut  'Similar 
series  of  facts  we*  presented  in  the 
(•oconn of  Atiacm  Prinmthm*  ail bcToas  the  middle,  latter  part  of  u paper  emitted  4 • T<to> 
at#n  Vanai  cakeu  mtitf  thalr  WMjwnfr,  eci  as  Ut  t*h«Jw  xiklnd^«t 

f are  packed,-  i3-  ft  UmtfltudUial  seciioa.  of ‘the  lower  **  Wwi  w 1 bpttMMHi  bpide^.^iitA  • 
?t  showing  how  the  cocoons  overlap  each  othei  and  appearmf  in  this  M&g&ttnfe  tor 
fcry  bottom*  so  as  to  tnwaad  the  old  ekin  of  the  \r«reH  16(17  Bui  in  the 
;hich  the  head -only  la  sceih  btt'mrged  two  diamctcfe.  r % ^ ■ ^.  • 

“V.  th^jre  dcaerrbed  hot 

<^  Jies-;were: 

inun^einfib.  Again  dividing  the  fomuJ  m so me : $>f  £h*  tioeobarf  which  cite  spider 
he  cocoon-  lougttud?iw%  you  am  rifxma}  kpips  #rotitf4  ht*y  *$£»/' •'  Irwite 

&r  #ar.prise*i  to  find  there*  ‘iti  its  |}^Pfe  «atc46thhtofi^Vbob^^d • 
nd  ahhbsi  inclosed  by  the  tips  of  least  frtptit y-£v&?  or  antfift  -taxiBetty  mtuniil&t  the 
:«‘»S  the  verv  Same  Uuwifc  at  more  nr  In?#  tterfect  mnaui&  tot  oihwr  t-?*ai3  the 


hsrf  iwyfec-f  retnaiiigr  »r  bth^  i|»^n  Vfe 
original  and  lawful  inhabitafltF;  aud  ulsp  that  the 
reconst  ruction  of  1 base  remains,  and  a coropairi- 
son  of  the  few  facts  known  with  what  iVifrirma- 
rion  ready  have  as  to  the  operations  of  oHi.Cr 
insects,  warranted  us  in  concluding,  grovisioniih 
\%  that  after  the  rnVtfitt  eijider  has  Sid  her  live 
hundred  or  more  egg^^vhh  a little  eirp  above  and 


i«4<J  fpW:  iauilf  l?dd 
o m the  whole  k swcoth  ctdt&tei'pariej  ah  -of  the 
h aettt  iiik^-ntor  nil  precautioft^  cobw  a 

fcftf-^logeA  rehtiebtrnm  fiy,  whielij  her 

own  jrb  and  knowing,  by  p 

wonderful  hj^rioct,  that  the  eon  touts  of  the  t-pj- 
dyi  s vx65(>otv  wdl  mroish  them  W'hh  a litvciowi-te- 
fnorces  tl»e  outer  coheitig^  pml , *\ 

dL^ep" eggs  within  ito  cayftvu  Erotu  thMe 


ot  hatd^;  c<r:  pefltapa  to  stmhise,  ivfth  nb  old 
English  entomologist  under  like  eiffturnBtnnveW 
that  when  fnonf  any  defect  or  weakne^  nature 
can  not  bnng  a merpHlar  to  a hfuterily,  hi  or 
der  tlrajt  her  airii  may  not  he  enrir^y  uefoirerl. 
she  stops  short  and  foriiif  it  ihto.’mufe  imperfect 
4«iixRtb. 

Bm  it  is  ttither  to  be  hojicd  that  yon  will 
reserve  Vc*ur  opinion,  and  he  on  the  looV-mit 
for  more  voeoctm*  and  will  open  one.  from  time 
to  rime  an  the  season  udvanees.  Some  you  find 
empty,  some  contain  the  single  moth  pupa,  ami 
‘>thers  again  the  smaller  cocoons.  But  early  in 
duly  you  meet  with  one  in  which  you  gee  a 
glimpse  of  color  through  the  senri-irmrftpttrerd 
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tlMITO  FEW  M0NTF1LY  MA0A2IKE. 


. what  may  er»rt^ie  i.t\r  reflets 

'jgttM  . .\fl  OTir»vipl  v>me  of  .VUc  t<u*ay 

j .s  iutritw  “dw  of  liisfitret- 

they  are-  Ufcdv.'ts' 

|jj&  : fm#  during  uny  -jrnnirrVram 

1&v* '*;•.  tiitur^likt.io,  in- 

w *sre$*  others  >ftone<4  the  most 

wonderful ' *n4  easily  Mjtfieij 
Y-;,  r;i^W,;:' fironehe*  H^iir^l  H:$6tjr, 

t ‘ ■ \..  .“  -'4.^ ?l«»  *X;>/nJ.,*.;?j  few.  cttTuvnp  thr 

§*  ^frikhtgued  r^mnrkfthk* 

fl  *%\  ittstcfchefc?  v>f  pHtrasttitv/  amafip 

'■}}  Wy  '■  ^•,'i  ..  tffrlmiJt  imt  «^}H>cinl 

, %&  l ..  ■ mtemtkwti  * taking  them  too 

la «Stote,,,,r^  °a,,,,“  -’r  #"  f’m1y  "f  8 tY.m  Germany,  England,  or 

‘ v . ; > ; > . *.  * &thm^  \x  own  from  the.  Holy 

finally,  after  the  cocoon#  nve  matte,  d'e&troy  tbfcyij  Land*  M *^U  ft?  from  sto  own.  country, 

. * ’ - m 1 < 1 * t i • -a  ..  » .U  > t .- . 1 1 , ■’  w * V ' ' 
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ing  its  pupa  skin  comes  forth  as  a large  and  hand- 
some Hawk-Moth,  the  Sphinx  ligustri  or  Privet 
Hawk-Moth  (Fig.  1),  which  flies  about  in  the 
evening,  sips  honey  from  the  flowers  with  a pro- 
boscis— which  was  before  coiled  up  in  the  handle 
above-mentioned,  but  may  now  be  unrolled 
to  a great  length — pairs,  lays  her  eggs,  and 
presently  dies,  leaving  them  to  hatch  and  pro- 
duce caterpillars  as  before.  This  is  the  regular 
course  of  things  with  this  species ; and  the  same 
is  true  of  many  others,  though  some  do  not  en- 
ter the  earth,  but  construct  a sort  of  cocoon  un- 
der fallen  leaves. 

What,  then,  would  be  your  surprise  if,  hav- 
ing dug  up  in  your  garden  one  of  these  pupte 
and  kept  it  on  a box  of  earth  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  a perfect  specimen  of  the  moth,  you 
should  one  day  find  a round  hole  in  its  back, 
and  a great  fly  buzzing  about  your  room  (Fig. 
1 ) ! It  does  not  in  the  least  resemble  your  looked- 
for  moth ; for  its  wings,  though  four  in  number, 
are  not  covered  with  scales,  but  are  smooth 
and  transparent,  with  delicate  veins ; and  it  is 
very  quick  and  spiteful  in  its  motions.  It  looks 
on  the  whole  sufficiently  like  a villainous  wasp 
to  render  you  very  cautious  in  attempting  a 
nearer  acquaintance.  Indeed,  it  is  quite  like- 
ly that  any  advance  on  your  part  would  be  met 
by  an  unfriendly  thrust  from  a short  but  sharp 
dagger  at  the  tip  of  its  tail;  and  though  the 
pain  is  not  like  that  from  a wasp’s  sting  it  is 
severe  enough  for  the  moment,  and  may  arouse 
you  to  crush  the  offender.  Or  if  you  are  then  un- 
willing to  sacrifice  so  fine  a specimen,  you  may 
at  a future  time  witness  with  grim  satisfaction 
the  struggles  of  one  of  these  flies,  which,  having 
made  the  hole  too  small,  fails  in  the  effort  to 
escape  and  so  perishes  miserably  (Fig.  7,  E). 

But  all  this — pain  or  no  pain,  vengeance  or 
no  vengeance — brings  us  no  answer  to  the  old 
questions,  which  now  come  up  for  the  third 
time : How  came  the  stranger  there  ? and  what 
has  become  of  the  insect  which  the  books  and 
your  former  experience  led  you  to  expect  ? 

This  is  probably  the  answer : 

Some  time  in  the  preceding  summer,  when 
the  caterpillar  (Fig.  6,  A)  that  became  your 
pupa  was  feasting  upon  lilac  leaves,  and  laying 
in  a stock  of  fat  that  should  support  it  through 
its  long  winter’s  fast,  there  alighted  upon  the 
same  bush  just  such  a fly  as  the  one  we  have 
seen ; in  point  of  fact,  it  was  that  fly’s  mother. 
What  a contrast  it  presents  to  the  fat  and  lazy 
caterpillar  1 The  latter  hardly  moves,  and  is  so 
loth  to  change  its  position  that  it  will  stretch 
itself  considerably  in  the  effort  to  reach  its 
food.  But  the  former  has  life  in  every  limb ; 
its  steps  are  short  and  quick ; its  delicate  wings 
rise  and  fall,  flashing  in  the  sunlight ; and  its 
long  feelers  move  in  every  direction  with  trem- 
ulous vibrations,  examining  each  spot  and  seem- 
ing to  guide  it  over  the  leaves.  Suddenly  it 
perceives  the  caterpillar ; it  stops  for  an  instant, 
as  if  to  select  the  point  of  attack ; then,  half- 
flying, half-leaping,  plants  itself  right  upon  the 
broad  back  of  the  caterpillar  (Fig.  6,  B).  The 


latter,  roused  at  last  from  its  lethargy,  raises 
its  head  threateningly,  spits  from  its  mouth  a 
brownish  fluid,  and  writhes  its  body  to  and  fro 
in  the  effort  to  dislodge  the  intruder,  but  all  in 
vain.  Raising  its  hind -body,  and  bringing  the 
tip  forward  between  the  hinder  legs,  the  fly 
plunges  its  Bting  into  its  victim;  unheeding 
its  contortions,  the  assassin  holds  the  weapon 
for  an  instant  buried  in  the  flesh,  then  loosens 
its  claws  and  flies  away,  perchance  in  search  of 
another.  The  caterpillar  soon  forgets  both  the 
pain  and  the  indignity,  and  presently  feeds  on 
as  if  nothing  had  happened.* 

But  though  it  no  longer  feels  the  wound  the 
worst  is  yet  to  come.  A minute  dark  spot  may 
be  all  that  remains  as  a token  of  the  attack ; 
but  it  has  “that  within  which  passes  show.” 
For  that  short  dagger  was  no  ordinary  weapon, 
but  a slender  tube  through  which  was  shot  a 
deadly  missile — an  egg,  which  like  the  shell 
sent  into  an  enemy’s  camp,  was  destined  to 
burst  and  work  destruction.  From  the  egg 


• I repeat  again,  this  is  the  probable  answer  to  the 
question,  How  came  the  ichneumon  larva  Inside  the 
caterpillar  ? and  the  necessity  for  the  qualification  in- 
volves the  acknowledgment  that  no  one,  so  far  as  is 
known  to  the  writer,  has  actually  witnessed  the  Ich- 
neumon atropos  depositing  her  eggs ; and  that  there- 
fore, even  in  this,  which  was  to  be  onr  typical  case,  we 
are  thrown  back  upon  inference.  Bnt  inference  is  so 
unsafe  a guide  in  Natnral  History  that,  as  has  been 
lately  remarked  by  an  eminent  naturalist,  “ If  you  had 
seen  four  hundred  and  ninety-nine  Insects  belonging 
to  a group,  all  the  members  of  which  have  the  same 
general  structure,  do  a certain  thing  In  a certain  way, 
and  should  then  catch  the  five  hundredth  without 
having  eeen  it  perform  this  act,  you  would  not  be  justi- 
fied in  assuming  that  it  did  it  in  the  same  way  as  the 
others." 

This  is  indeed  a strictly  parallel  case ; for  of  the 
multitude  of  ichneumons  all  having  a similar  struc- 
ture, the  vast  majority  do  employ  their  instruments  of 
oviposition  for  both  piercing  the  skin  of  their  victim 
and  for  laying  their  eggs  within ; but  yet  a few  species 
have  positively  been  seen  to  simply  attach  their  eggs 
tfjpon  the  skin,  leaving  the  little  lame  to  make  their 
own  way  in  afterward ; while  in  a few  cases  the  larvie 
never  enter  the  body  at  all,  but  merely  pierce  the  skin 
so  as  to  suck  the  juices  of  their  host.  In  addition  to 
several  European  instances  of  this,  the  writer  is  in- 
formed by  Mr.  L.  Trouvelot  that  he  has  seen  an  ich- 
neumon so  attach  her  eggs  to  the  body  of  the  cater- 
pillar of  the  moth  Dryocampa  stigma;  and  moreover, 
that  the  ichneumon  did  not  mount  upon  the  cater- 
pillar’s back,  but  stationed  itself  by  its  side. 

Now  this  being  the  case  no  one  has  a right  to  say, 
before  he  sees  it,  that  one  ichneumon  proceeds  like 
another ; and  the  lack  of  such  observation  as  to  this 
step  in  the  present  case— damaging  as  It  is  to  the 
smoothness  of  our  narrative— is  a very  good  illustra- 
tion of  the  extreme  difficulty  one  meets  in  trying  to 
present  the  connected  hfttory  of  any  insect,  especially 
of  those  which  spend  a part  of  their  lives  within  the 
bodies  of  others ; for  this  renders  their  conditions  of 
existence  so  various  and  complicated  that  almost  every 
one  offers  some  points  which  still  remain  undeterm- 
ined. It  illustrates,  too,  the  temptation  to  which  nat- 
uralists are  constantly  exposed  when  describing  these 
matters  of  not  drawing  the  line  clearly  between  what 
is  known  and  what  is  only  inferred . 

I trust  that  it  is  now  quite  apparent  that  the  writer 
has  resisted  this  temptation,  and  that  the  foregoing 
description  of  the  proceedings  of  Ichneumon  atropoe , 
though  it  agrees  with  what  has  been  observed  of  many 
species,  and  is  therefore  highly  probable,  is  not  yet  to 
be  accepted  as  the  true  one. 
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kwrwn,  of  a singte  specie* 
0<  moth  and  of  itu  parasite. 
We  ought  now,  forth*  bene- 
fit r*f  the  rentier  who  is  un- 
fiunliiar  with  the  language 
of  entomology*  -ite  define 
♦omir  of  thfe  terms  thnafiir 
mnpIoye& 

In  tl*e  first  place*  tie 
Sphinx  belongs  to  the  order 
(SeaSy Wing-; 


, '^)V%Vhihfi;Jndad«i-  ail-  the  \ V J 

W hutmrfil^  :morhf  m tail-  " ^ 

%?fv  ••‘lyjV-j  feyh-tnqAia.  W yf5?  ,: 

. ih^’-uat'ittM,;;or  larva  stage  : r«i 

they-are  culled  caterpillars, 

A ■'Px.^.'A  Jp  And  ggdernlW  devour  the 

A .^W  leaves  of  various  plants.  '%r-^' 

V ,v  . ^ The  term  darva  applies  also  ?/ 

V.  10  the  fir  sit  stage.  after 

hatching  from  ■ die  .egg,  of 
all  insects.  They  am  then  up^u  f*im  heliifidw- 
Fiotftfe  1.  ftf  Ich-fiwyn/wi  ntropoQ  %t  two  ir^nemllv  more  or  less  worm-  ^ ^ tft?  p<^»- 

mage*  &i#*m  wM  ^&£c*a  iuul  jaw*  Of  a fti)J*.  *?"***"'  mort  , ^ *ormt  rj,*,  nr  ft*  WnM'' 
ere wifspe/^ineiit  much  euliuged  : A.  the  abort  Kiwnixje  : m i.orm,  ana  often  wucb  ichneumon  lan a up 

tbtevoa  constitute  Uie  aides  uf.  the  heed.  ^*roui  Hew-  more  rorecibUd  than  in  the  on  the  afntnach,  A. 

P"n°  two  -saeceeding  stages  of  ta»  T*UV™t\l 

thus  lodged  beneath  the  skin  of  the  caterpillar  pnpa  mul  itttago.  The  pupa  large  n*r*ou*  gau* 
will  hftich  a little  white  footM**  worm  (Eig*  &,  of  the  Lfcpidoptera  h often  vrbrai0’ luU'* 
H*  l)t  having  a-.pait  *sf  sharp  jaws  whit  which  called  chtymli**  Tlieiwayo 
it  tears  its  way  through  the  rich  fat  of  its  un-  i*  the-  fourth  or  last  stage  i»f  an  m$ectx  when  h 
willing  liosl,  growing  rapidly  nfl&  attaining  at  generally  km  wings  and  is  nble  to  propagate  'ns 
last  A:  length; of  -more  than  an  inch.  Uud.  This  stage--  the  perffeet  luseci— u da* 

But — strangest  thing  of  aUI-r  while  this  is  gib  ope  referred  to  When  no  othfcT  t»  designated. 
..jug  on  within*  the  caterpillar  mafcoa  no  sign  of  Kow  the  Ichneumon,  likewe,  i*  hatched 
pain,  or  is  at  mont  somotlmur  a t/ifle  uneasy  ; f tom  nti  £g£-~is  first  a woroi-likn Airra*  then  a 
bqt  there  ia  nothing  to  make  yptf  imagine  thttf  wolj6u^p«m«,  and  finally  a winged  aiuf active 
a great  worn*  h gnaniug  at  tu  vitals  iTvm  »w  11^04  but  this  last  is  very  dirTerent  from  the 

call  the  hard  fAte  of  'X^nmhem  ii»;-  butierfiy.  It  belong  in  fuc^  ta 

Hount  CatuiMfef^,  where  v * Zeus’s  vungnd  bound,  an  efitindy  different  order,  the  J^mmptent 
the  roiig  c^niivvt'oii^  etigle,  bgtr^ned  dsttp  upon  ( Membratie-W j uged ^ wind*  inolndes  afeo  the 
iii&  dusky  liVer; " und  r>i  think  the  ancir^it  bee^  a asps*  gaii-Uiear  ant^  ate. , many  of  which 
fable  no  more  incred i bln  than  ibii ‘^hich  bap-  ar»  soefai  in^tsr,  m tp  mhvt  e aye  display  ft* 
pen-i  new  before  yonr  eyes.  It  &ot%  indeed*  markaWe.  ioVlincts  i but  fay5  none  rif  tiiem  art 
flOund  ftltrtost  ljk  e fable  fit  shy  that  if  you  open  there  itmuifeied  more  aiftonisbing  and  interest- 
the  caierpitiur  from  the  hack,  you  will  find  thy  tug  traits  of  cbavffrlcr,  hi  to  ^vaL  tltea  by  the 
Ttte)  organ  injured  j neither  at onmcb,  nor  heart,  ichneumons,  whirli,  with  the  ulliml  familr  of 
hot  n<irvmx?J  cords,  but  simply  n less  amouut  of  chalcid inns,  have  been  estimated  to  emiMitiitt 
fu  t The  lutva  has  CartefnUy  avoided  oil  the  one.-tw  enty -sixth  vf  all  tit e known  ^acie*  of  in- 
twsontial  organ?  and  eaten  only  fat ; ho  that  the  seefij*  They  are  w)J  that  i8filtey  pro^ 

caterpdiat  not  only  (s  not  killed  fant  upp^f^  1°  vh1e  fin  thenriselVes  of  their  young  at  the  e%- 
Anffef  hit  pa-in,;  and  feeds  uh  heartily  as  over,  pense  of  other  hisem;  but  %h#y  accomplish  dat 
Miire  thdu.  this  :•  when  the  time  comes  for  it  to  in  3ttch  innhUbld  und  »h verse  w£y*»  that  ^cxircdty 
descend  and  enter  the  earth  every  thing  tak^e  any  rulea  df  procedure  tout  be  deduced  fiiwa 
place  **  ••wsufti;  the  Ian  a (Fig.  it,  A)  lying  theo> ; and  almost  e\e,v\  instance  vihich  hyenrts 
snugly  cn^ctfnl^.he|W^rt  the  stomach  (B)  and  fully  presents-  *ome  now  feature  Miliar 

the  back  Af'the.;catfti^tUiirv  mtb  m head  iark^i  not  ^XiidlTjg^ where,  of  preyMusly  ovorlo»Aed. 
forward,  ,38b  f«r  all  seems  to  be  as.  nsu&b  Bet  All  the  icpkloptera  are  vegetable  feadehs  * all 
toward  the.  *ml  of  April  the  pamiitc,  too,  be-  the  khttenmon?  (and  the  cbaleldmns)  ame  flesh* 
conies  r pUpli  | an d 1 u iTwne,  itt  now  nearly  ex-  e^ter%  nr  lean  iu  their  laryxl  slstot ; and  they 
JbaTisted  host  having  wotked  itie.  why  ?»«rrly  to  ie«m  to  be  the  ibttnniif  enemies  of  ilie  fornier  . 
Ihe  Atirfijca  iu  anticipation  of  its  ^wu  final  tran^-  the  two  groups  being,  a*  It  were,  n^nrally 
formation,  another  change  occur*.  The  per-  adapted  for  each  other^  the  one  to  fmitisb  food 
fert  fly  completes  the  de*tirt  ettoxi  >>f  U<  victim,  for  the  other,  just  a*  mice  are  the  paroral  prey 
and  -idfecu  ks  own  escape  by  eating  a hole  iu  of  cuts.  It  is  probabie  that  even  apccics  of 
the  back  of  the  pupa.  butterfly  or  moth  is  subject  to  the  attack  of 

This  ia,  iif  briefi  the  history,  io  far  as  is  some  such  pumHtte  at  one  period  or  anorher  of 
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its  existence,  either  as  larva,  or  papa,  or  per- 
haps,  as  we  shall  see,  as  egg ; some  of  the  Un- 
welcome Guests  seem  to  be  quite  exclusive  in 
their  attentions,  others  infest  two  or  more  dif- 
ferent species ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  some 
species  of  caterpillars  are  attacked  by  but  one, 
others  by  several  species  of  parasite;  though 
the  same  individual  is  very  rarely  appropriated 
by  two  parasites  even  of  the  same  species. 

Butterflies,  also,  are  quite  as  liable  as  moths 
to  the  infestations  of  ichneumons ; out  of  thirty 
specimens  of  the  caterpillar  of  the  English  Cab- 
bage Butterfly,  which  were  exposed  together, 
no  less  than  twenty-five  were  stung  by  them. 

Fig.  10  represents  the 
chrysalis  of  an  East  In- 
dian Butterfly  (Etqtlaia) 
after  the  escape  of  two 
chalcidians  through  the 
two  holes  upon  its  side; 
but  from  another  of  the 
same  species  there  were 
produced  no  less  than 
twenty-five  of  the  para- 
sites, which,  small  as  they 
were,  must  have  been  in 

Figubs  10.— Chrysalis  dor- 

of  au  East  Indian  Bat-  mg  the  last  of  their  ex- 
terfly,  after  the  escape  istence.  m 

of  two  Ichneumons.  x>  * . A , 

(From  Hope.)  But  ,et  U8  now  under- 

stand what  is  meant  by 
this  new  term,  Parasitism , and  how  it  can  be 
used  in  connection  with  “ Unwelcome  Guests 
for,  however  mean  and  detestable  may  be  the 
trencher-friend  who  earns  his  welcome  by  flat- 
tery, and  however  injurious  may  be  the  moral 
effects  of  his  companionship,  the  human  para- 
site is  surely  not  an  44  Unwelcome  Guest.’*  He 
comes  under  the  guise  of  friendship,  at  least, 
and  his  entertainer  is  never  an  unwilling  host ; 
for  otherwise  the  relation  between  them  would 
cease.  But  among  our  insects  the  case  must 
be  very  different ; for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  any  creature,  even  a dull  caterpillar,  de- 
lights in  being  stabbed  and  made  the  receptacle 
of  a dozen  or  more  eggs,  or  even  of  a single 
one ; or  that  it  regards  the  worms  hatched  there- 
from as  other  than  unmitigated  evils,  any  more 
than  one  of  us  would  enjoy  a lot  of  rats  gnawing 
at  his  vitals. 

It  must  be  granted,  then,  that  there  are  very 
essential  differences  between  human  parasites 
and  the  insects  which  are  so  called,  and  tflat 
the  term  really  does  the  latter  some  injustice  ; 
for,  as  we  shall  find,  the  insect  parasite  is  no 
deceiver ; it  is  an  open  enemy,  not  a treacher- 
ous companion ; its  attacks  are  boldly  made 
and  without  concealment ; and  the  fatal  wound 
is  never  given  under  cover  of  a caress.  Indeed, 
I think  it  would  be  better  if  we  could  wholly 
discard  the  term  parasite  in  reference  to  in- 
sects and  other  creatures,  which,  in  more  ways 
than  any  one  can  imagine,  are  appointed  to 
live  at  the  expense  of  other  animals.  But  it 
has  come  into  snch  universal  use  that,  until  a 
short  and  convenient  word  can  be  found  to 
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[ designate  44  Unwelcome  Guests,”  we  shall  prob- 
ably continue  its  use. 

Mr.  Newport  states  that  he  has  found  only  a 
single  fully-grown  ichneumon  larva  in  the  pupa 
of  Sphinx  lignstri , but  sometimes  with  it  the  dead 
body  of  a second  partly  developed,  showing  that 
two  eggs  may  be  deposited  and  may  hatch,  but 
that  one  only  can  reach  maturity.  It  is  not 
certain  whether  both  eggs  are  laid  by  the  same 
ichneumon  or  by  two  different  ones ; probably 
the  former  is  the  case,  since  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  such  a provision  to  be  made  by  insects 
against  the  possible  destruction  or  non-produc- 
tiveness of  some  eggs  by  laying  more  than  can 
come  to  maturity  ; whereas,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  has  often  been  noticed  that  ichneumons  care- 
fully avoid  depositing  an  egg  in  anylarva  which, 
as  they  by  some  means  discover,  has  been  al- 
ready appropriated  by  another. 

But  many,  especially  of  the  smaller  species, 
deposit  numerous  eggs  in  a single  larva ; and 
the  parasites,  in  some  cases,  reach  their  full 
growth  and  undergo  all  their  transformations 
within  the  body  of  the  host,  and  do  not  escape 
until  after  the  latter  has  become  a chrysalis,  as 
with  those  of  the  Sphinx  and  the  Attacus  ; but 
others,  while  the  larva  is  yet  feeding,  pierce  its 
skin  and  come  forth  as  fully-grown  ichneumon 
larv®,  which  then  spin  for  themselves  little  co- 
coons, within  which  they  undergo  their  appoint- 
ed changes. 

I well  remember  my  amazement  when,  as  a 
boy,  I first  witnessed  this  Minerva-like  birth  of 
ichneumons.  The  caterpillar  was  quite  a large 
one,  and  was  crawling  along  in  a restless  and 
uneasy  manner  which  attracted  my  attention. 
AU  at  once  there  appeared  through  the  skin  of 
the  back  a little  dqrk  speck,  foUowed  by  a white 
worm -like  body,  which,  after  fully  emerging, 
still  retained  a slight  hold 
upon  the  skin ; soon  an- 
other made  its  escape  at  a 
different  part;  then  a third 
and  a fourth,  and  so  on  all 
over  the  back  and  sides  of 
the  caterpillar,  which,  as 
each  pierced  the  skin,  gave 
a convulsive  start  as  though 
pricked  with  a pin.  When 
they  all,  to  the  number  of 
twenty  or  more,  had  made 
their  escape,  it  was  truly  a 
comical  sight.  The  poor 
caterpillar  had  lost  nearly 
one-half  of  its  bulk,  and 
seemed  scarcely  alive ; wh  ile 
all  over  its  emaciated  body 
hung  this  extraordinary 
progeny  of  white  worms, 
which  now  began  to  spin, 
each  for  itself,  little  co- 
coons, and  afterward  to 
lose  their  hold  of  the  foster-  eroillar  which  remain^ 
parent  and  fall  to  the  earth,  ed  attached  to  a twig 

I am  sorry  that  this  sped-  j2S&"c8K2l«S 
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still  firmly  attained  w a pc* 

dttubt  clutched  ni  its*  &* 

paminte*  riddled  iris  skin  iu  coming  forth'  *v,o 
of  ihani  even  pierced  rbe  topoMt*  bend;  There 
kre  ntore  tfmtt  ifniTf  boic^perftieily  cjrcubvr. 
and  vjuue  evenly  placed  m ilia  various  FVg- 
rnent* ; bpt  t}r*j  are  not  ^urt/niinonr  and  the 
uiM^mpaftyiuK  ngurt  from  BaUebutg  (Fie.  |£§ 
«b(>w%  the  seV'eml  steps  of  the  open*  lion  w'uh 
a German  species.  Tu.lmth  thesfe.  and  1 think 
in  mmt  other  ra*t*sr  each  {my«^te  ^fiof  it5 
own  cocoon  separate  from  and  jftdepeiul*iu  of 
ttj5  brothers  and  *iftters . but  Vritfs  him#  *pe- 


pin*'.  ripe:  t'Kf p r<?iwf*v«,u?  ect  li*  in  miimw  >ntv  larva  ui  u <■  . . - ,, 

«rnu!}Jckacmru>/*  (.V?Vr«‘|/a4/??r)  feeding  ujioft  its  fA^;  i Mliier  !U*rRb* 

B.  nmitiftir  Cuterpuiirr  from  which the Irhtmutjjtin  Ipr*  Th$*e  paravitcK  are,  as  mav  be  mito&tad,  not 
;<**>,  havtrhtMt  ^ ; A t\  soiun  oCth«  lafte.r  which  :,v  rY  ;iarc*  :r,  *onio  ibe  vii^otices  im*n- 

nuve  ttlreftdr  bpwn  tbelr  own  wuvmif.,  but  remain  at-  * '7  * iaf"e'  -u  iU  >5uy  Kfl  * , *)T1  ty  a 

tacht^  to  Uie  ftkifi  of  the  CrttcrpUlar.  (From  Jtaote-  j riimed  they  c&n  only  nceompliMi  the  dt^lruetmfl 
burg:)  j of  the  more  bulky  l^rv*  by  beinfc  in  ctmlsVdera- 

jtii  idea  -aHt*' .appearance  after  the  ichneumon*  t ble  v -.More  tb»u  one  hundred  chap 

! cidhtns  iiafu  crmve  from  a km^Ie  ’pupa.  But 
I sriuill  o*  U»ey  Aftek,  yon  \< i]f  c:ori>ider  them  & 
giants  in  Minpamon  with  those  whicl) 

live  and  undergo  all  ifeif  metumotjdo^i^  H itMa 
the  itself  of  other  insects ; not  a tow  <&$* 
are  cm  record  of  orin  -and  even  Key  ml  minute 
idirmumons  being  produced  from  » bauerth* 
egg  m lufg«t  than  the  hyad  of  a pin, 

Fig.  1 4 rep.resen  t&  one  of  these  ItnlV  parasites 
C ihl&it  in  the  ant  of  deposing  ijfy 

eggs  wiitnn  the  egg*  of  a moth-  And  I *dd  her* 
a tHMislation  of  the  .iwnmf  which  Eataeburg,  3 
German  antrmiulogisb  gites  of  w hat  In?  oteeryeti 
m this  case,  iirat  reminding  tbe  reader  rboi  both 
the  By  and  flic  egg*  are  enlarged  throe  or  four 
imip«  in  ciich  direction  : 

iATowiird  evcuing  on  the  2d  of  iiognst,  1 8bl 
I »h$cWercd  npmian  exatif  pliun  -u*ee  in  u weed- 
ed gardens  ririg->h>\ped  ‘duster  *af  of  the 


Iittd  all  fallen  off  muy  Ire  had  from  the  accom- 
pjrnyingdTOwihg  (Fig.  I I)  pfn  caiertiii)an%j«#-. 
cpc5  tmkim^fi  to  me)  which  Mr.  V4  Koetter, 
the  aiiist;  >s  Jxr>  luis  drawn  all  the  figures;  found 


fr<j t;iip  A/at^  hrvtnffniti  UcpnHUifiy;  ii« 

kU  *.»(  a n\r:euf tied  three  or  ronr  diameters 


Fuvru^  i:t — pwmtfi  <*f  sumo  smftll  .-'penes  *dparn- 
«i<e  PtT'*»<;b,f‘rt  to  xy  hp.b’c  y*f  grab* : A>nkf nral  kjtitr ; B, 
oular^d.  (Ftom  cirtturcd 
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the  ring,  the  borer  penetrating  the  side  of  an 

egg. 

44  A day  or  two  afterward  I found  the  insects 
still  upon  the  eggs,  and  carefully  observed  their 
method  of  procedure.  Rhythmically,  like  the 
slow  beat  of  the  pulse,  the  little  creature  pushed 
in  the  borer  and  drew  it  out,  the  front  part  of 
the  body  also  moving  forward  and  backward  at 
the  same  time;  now  and  then,  too,  it  would 
spread  its  wings  and  quickly  fold  them  again. 
While  this  was  going  on,  others”  [Ratzeburg 
does  not  clearly  indicate  whether  they  were  of 
the  same  or  of  another  species]  44  were  running 
to  and  fro  about  the  eggs,  often  touching  them 
eagerly,  as  with  fingers,  with  their  outstretched 
and  quivering  antennse,  but  this  did  not  in  the 
least  disturb  the  one  which  was  boring. 

“I  had  supposed  the  moth-eggs  to  be  soft; 
but  on  trying  them  with  a knife  I found  them 
to  be  as  hard  as  if  frozen.  It  is  almost  in- 
credible that  so  delicate  an  insect  can,  with  its 
microscopic  borer,  pierce  so  hard  a shell. 

“On  two  succeeding  occasions  the  same 
scene  was  presented  ; and  on  a fifth  I found  no 
less  than  eight  females  upon  the  eggs,  and  two 
of  them  performed  the  operation  of  boring  be- 
fore my  eyes.  It  lasted  for  twenty-five  min- 
utes. During  the  first  fifteen  minutes  the  body 
was  held  quiet,  but  then  commenced  the  move- 
ments already  described.  When  the  borer  was 
drawn  out  it  was  rubbed  quickly  to  and  fro, 
right  and  left,  upon  the  eggs,  perhaps  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  any  fluid  that  might  ad- 
here to  it.  The  orifice  made  by  the  borer  was 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  but  I could  not  detect 
any  trace  of  moisture  escaping  through  it.11 

Rose-bushes,  peach  and  apple  trees,  willows, 
and  some  kinds  of  vegetables,  are  much  infest- 
ed by  the  Aphides  (commonly  called  Plant-Lice), 
a family  of  hemipterous  insects  which  pierce  the 
leaves  or  the  bark  and  pump  out  the  sap  by  means 
of  a sharp-pointed  proboscis.  Their  general 
habits  are  thus  graphically  described  by  Harris  : 

“They  seem  to  love  society,  and  often  herd 
together  in  dense  masses,  each  one  remaining 
fixed  to  the  plant  by  means  of  its  long  tubular 
beak;  and  they  rarely  change  their  position 
until  they  have  exhausted  the  place  first  at- 
tacked. The  attitudes  and  manners  of  these 
little  creatures  are  exceedi  ngly  amusing.  When 
disturbed,  like  restive  horses,  they  begin  to  kick 
and  sprawl  in  the  most  ludicrous  manner.  They 
may  be  seen  at  times  suspended  by  their  beaks 
alone,  and  throwing  up  their  legs  as  if  in  a high 
frolic,  but  too  much  engaged  in  sucking  to  with- 
draw their  beaks. 

44  As  they  take  in  great  quantities  of  sap, 
they  would  soon  become  gorged  if  they  did  not 
get  rid  of  the  superabundant  fluid  through  the 
two  little  tubes  or  pores  at  the  extremity  of 
their  bodies.  When  one  of  them  gets  running 
over  full  it  seems  to  communicate  its  uneasy 
sensations  by  a kind  of  animal  magnetism  to 
the  whole  flock,  upon  which  they  all  with  one 
accord  jerk  upward  their  bodies  and  eject  a 
shower  of  the  honeyed  fluid. 


44  We  are  often  apprised  of  the  presence  of 
the  aphides  on  plants  growing  in  the  open  air 
by  the  ants  ascending  and  descending  the  stems. 
By  observing  the  motions  of  the  latter,  we  soon 
ascertain  that  the  sweet  fluid  discharged  by  the 
aphides  is  the  occasion  of  these  visits.  The 
stems  swarm  with  slim  and  hungry  ants  run- 
ning upward,  and  others  lazily  descending,  with 
their  bellies  swelled  almost  to  bursting.  When 
arrived  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  aphides 
they  greedily  wipe  up  the  sweet  fluid  which  has 
distilled  from  them ; and  when  this  fails,  they 
station  themselves  among  the  aphides  and  catch 
the  drops  as  they  fall. 

44  The  aphides  do  not  seem  the  least  annoyed 
by  the  ants,  but  live  on  the  best  possible  terms 
with  them ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ants, 
though  unsparing  of  other  insects  weaker  than 
themselves,  upon  which  they  frequently  prey, 
treat  the*  aphides  with  the  utmost  gentleness, 
caressing  them  with  their  antennse,  and  appar- 
ently inviting  them  to  give  out  the  fluid  by  pat- 
ting their  sides.  Nor  are  the  aphides  inatten- 
tive to  these  solicitations,  when  in  a state  to 
gratify  the  ants,  for  whose  sake  they  not  only 
seem  to  shorten  the  periods  of  the  discharge 
but  actually  to  yield  the  fluid  when  thus  pressed. 
A single  aphis  has  been  known  to  give  it,  drop 
by  drop,  successively  to  a number  of  ants  that 
were  waiting  anxiously  to  receive  it.  When 
the  aphides  cast  their  skins  the  ants  instantly 
remove  the  latter,  nor  will  they  allow  any  dirt 
or  rubbish  to  remain  upon  or  about  them.  They 
even  protect  them  from  their  enemies,  and  run 
about  them  in  the  hot  sunshine  to  drive  away 
the  little  ichneumon  flies  that  are  forever  hover- 
ing near  to  deposit  their  eggs  in  their  bodies.” 

On  account  of  this  relation  between  the  ants 
and  the  aphides,  the  latter  are  sometimes  called 
the  “ants’  cows.”  The  former,  however,  can 
scarcely  be  considered  parasites,  for,  as  our 
author  states,  they  appear  to  be  on  the  best 
possible  terms ; and  as,  in  this  country,  ants 
are  rather  our  friends  than  our  foes,  we  might 
incline  to  wish  these  little  cattle  the  utmost 
prosperity  and  increase.  But  it  is  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that  what  the  ants  may  gain  we  lose  by 
the  disfigurement  and  even  destruction  of  our 
choicest  plants;  and  so  we  shall  be  glad  to 
know  that  there  are  appointed  checks  upon  the 
increase  of  these  insects  which  never  allow  what 
Reaumur  calculates  would  otherwise  occur : the 
production  of  six  thousand  millions  of  descend- 
ants from  a single  individual  in  five  genera- 
tions. 

These  checks  are  insects  of  various  kinds, 
some  of  which  may  be  alluded  to  hereafter; 
but  those  which  we  will  first  mention  are  some 
small  species  of  ichneumons,  which,  after  their 
usual  manner,  deposit  eggs  in  the  fat  bodies  of 
the  defenseless  aphides.  In  a case  observed 
by  Leuwenhoek,  the  aphis  swells  up  after  the 
hatching  of  the  egg  and  appears  smooth  ; soon 
separates  itself  from  its  companions,  and  takes 
its  position  on  the  under  side  of  a leaf;  afte. 
some  days  the  inclosed  grub  pierces  the  belly 
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Figure  15.— A Uotria  victrix.  A.  depositing  an  egg  in  the  body  of  a Rose  Aphis,  B;  C.  proboscis  of  the 
Aphis ; D.  the  honey  tabes ; P.  the  same  of  natural  size. 


of  the  aphis  and  fastens  the  edges  of  the  orifice 
to  the  leaf,  upon  which  the  aphis  dies,  and  be- 
comes white,  so  as  to  resemble  a bead  or  pearl. 

The  proceedings  of  another  aphis-destroyer 
are  thus  described  by  Westwood : 

“On  the  20th  of  June,  1833,  I observed  a 
small  cynips  (Fig.  15,  A)  in  the  act  of  depos- 
iting an  egg  in  the  body  of  an  aphis  consider- 
ably larger  than  itself  (Fig.  15,  B).  So  in- 
tently was  it  occupied  that  I was  enabled  to 
cut  off  the  sprig,  to  carry  it  into  my  study,  and 
to  examine  the  insect  when  there  with  a lens 
of  a quarter  of  an  inch  focus.  On  its  with- 
drawing its  ovipositor  from  the  body  of  the 
aphis  upon  which  it  was  at  the  time  engaged 
in  depositing  an  egg,  it  had  not  far  to  travel  to 
find  another  nidus  for  the  reception  of  another 
of  the  germs  of  its  future  progeny;  since  it  took 
its  station  on  the  back  of  the  aphis  next  to  the 
one  from  which  it  had  just  dismounted.  I ob- 
served that  it  invariably  placed  itself  with  its 
head  looking  toward  the  head  of  the  aphis, 
even  if  it  ascended  in  the  contrary  direction. 
When  once  mounted  it  kept  its  station  as  firm- 
ly as  the  most  expert  jockey  could  do,  even 
upon  the  Tailor  of  Brentford’s  horse,  since  the 
unfortunate  aphis,  like  that  irritated  animal, 
immediately  commenced  kicking  and  rearing, 
at  least  upon  its  fore-legs,  jerking  the  extrem- 
ity of  its  body  about  in  all  directions,  and  at- 
tempting to  dislodge  its  enemy  with  its  anten- 
nas and  legs,  but  in  vain,  the  little  creature 
carefully  avoiding  the  blows  of  these  limbs, 
and  throwing  its  own  antennae  over  its  back 
close  upon  its  wings.  At  length,  as  though  re- 
signed to  its  fate,  the  unfortunate  aphis  ceased 
the  struggle ; and  the  victorious  parasite,  like 
the  victorious  god  of  old, 

“ 1 Hunc  Dens  arcltenens,  et  nanqn&m  talibus  armls 
Ante,  nisi  in  damis,  capreis qne  fagacibns  a sue ; 
Mllle  grave m tells,  exhaustA  pene  pharetra, 
Perdidit  effnso  per  vulnera  nigra  veneno.' 


“ The  ovipositor  was  introduced  into  the  back 
of  the  aphis  in  a perpendicular  direction,  until 
the  body  of  the  cynips  touched  that  of  the  aphis, 
in  which  position  it  was  retained  about  the  space 
of  a minute,  and  was  then  withdrawn.  It  then 
proceeded  to  another,  pricking  it  in  like  man- 
ner, and  so  on  until  it  had  deposited  all  its 
eggs.  I observed  at  least  twenty  or  thirty  aphi- 
des thus  attacked  while  under  my  examination. 
A few  of  them,  however,  seemed  not  to  regard 
the  parasite  nor  to  feel  the  wound ; and  I ob- 
served that,  although  in  general  it  only  pricked 
an  aphis  once,  in  one  instance  the  operation 
was  repeated  four  or  five  times  on  different 
parts  of  the  body  of  the  same  aphis.  Pre- 
viously to  mounting  upon  an  aphis  it  applied 
the  terminal  joints  of  the  antennae  to  some  part 
of  the  body  of  the  latter,  as  the  legs,  antenna, 
or  generally  the  hinder  part  of  the  abdomen, 
thereby  appearing  to  gain  information  whether 
it  had  been  previously  punctured  or  not.” 

The  aphides  seem  aware  of  the  presence  of 
their  enemy,  since,  although  undisturbed  by  the 
motions  of  their  neighbors,  no  sooner  is  one  of 
them  touched  by  the  antennae  of  the  parasite 
than  it  sets  off  kicking  and  creeping  out  of  the 
way  as  fast  as  it  can,  the  parasite  often  follow- 
ing, overtaking,  and  mounting  upon  it.  When 
this  is  the  case  with  the  larger-winged  individ- 
uals (which  are  the  nearly  or  fully  grown  fe- 
males) the  cynips,  after  a long  and  successful 
chase,  is  compelled  to  dismount,  being  unable, 
from  the  upright  position  of  the  wings,  to  reach 
the  back  of  the  insect  with  its  ovipositor. 

You  may  have  noticed  that  this  parasite  of 
the  aphis  is  not  called  an  Ichneumon,  but  a 
Cynips  ; it  is  really,  by  its  structure,  a member 
of  the  great  hymenopterous  family  of  Cynipida, 
or  gall-flies,  6ome  productions  of  which  every 
one  has  seen  in  the  shape  of  “oak-apples,* 
or  “puff-balls.”  The  Cyuipid®  are  generally 
small,  and  have  a short  ovipositor,  with  which 
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Fmtnais  16. — A.  gall  of  the  Ontrcu*  itoftetatiO)  supposed  to  be  the  Prm\m  »S Mmnttyntm,  or  Mud-Apple. 
Natural  size,  showing  the  peculiar  mode  of  attachment  to  the  twig,  and  also  the  round  hole  in  one  side  through 
which  the  Cyuips  hti*  escaped ; B.  Lbe  an  me  cal  open  so  as  to  show  the  little  woody  cell  in  the  centre,  where 
the  Cynips  larva  lived  and  was  transformed;  C.  Ot/nip*  iru*ana,  which  produces  these  galls;  L>.  Ichneumon 
(KphntlU*  SriorniUcu*)  which  is  parasitic  upon  the  Cyulps. 


they  puncture  the  leaves  or  young  shoots  of 
various  trees,  especially  the  different  kinds  of 
oak,  aud  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  wounds  so 
made.  The  bark  or  surface  of  the  loaf  swells 
up  irl  consequence,  and  an  excrescence  is  form- 
ed which  is  called  a “ gall,"  the  egg  meanw  hile 
hatching  into  a little  white  grub,  which  occu- 
pies the  centre,  and  excavates  its  cell  as  it  in- 
creases in  size. 

Much  might  ho  written  upon  the  appearance 
and  habits  of  our  own  Gall-Flies;  but  as  these 
insects,  though  undoubtedly  injurious  to  the 
plants  upon  which  they  live,  are  not  the  para- 
sites of  insects,  excepting  in  the  case  already 
referred  to  of  the  Allotria  and  the  Aphisy  I 
will  mention  only  a single  species,  the  galls  of 
which  have  been  supposed  to  be  identical  with 
the  Foma  Sodomitica , or  “Dead  Sea  Apples,” 
which  are  mentioned  by  several  ancient  histo- 
rians as  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Dead 
Sea : these  latter  have  also  been  called  Main 
insana,  or  “ Mad- Apples,”  and  are  referred  to 
by  Moore  as  “Dead  Sea  fruits  that  tempt  the 
eye,  but  turn  to  ashes  on  the  lips  ;xt  for  they  are 
fair  and  pleasantly  colored  without,  but  crum- 
ble to  dust  and  bitter  ashes  when  the  thin  crust 


is  broken ; in  which  respect  they  remind  tis  of 
our  own  oak-apple  or  puff-ball,  which  is  the  most 
common  as  well  as  the  largest  of  our  domestic 
galls.  Ink  is  made  from  the  galls  of  a species 
of  oak  growing  in  the  East. 

By  various  commentators  the  Apples  of  Sod- 
om have  been  supposed  to  be  the  productions  of 
at  least  six  different  species  of  plants  growing  in 
the  Holy  Land ; and  it  was  in  1 8S5  that  Lambert, 
apd  soon  after  him  Eliott  and  Westwood,  gave 
it  as  their  opinion  that  they  were  really  the 
work  of  the  Cynips  figured  here  (Fig.  16;  C)  * 
But  whether  or  no  the  objects  under  consid- 
eration are  the  true  Apples  of  Sodom,  they  are 
certainly  “ galls,”  and  very  large  and  handsome 
ones  too,  and  are  furthermore  remarkable  in 
two  respects:  Jirsi , for  their  mode  of  attach- 
ment ; the  upper  part  of  the  gall  growing  up 
around  the  twig  so  as  to  clasp  it  as  a pair  of 
curved  nippers;  and,  second. 


in  the  dispropor- 


• A still  later  writer,  however,  la  convinced  that  the 
Apples  of  Sodom  are  the  fruits  of  a tree,  the  Attckpia* 
procera , which  resembles  our  common  silk-weed  in  in* 
structural  characters.  (Robinson’s  Biblical  Researches 
in  Palestine.) 
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tion  krawR  the  4sw?  of  the  gall  it&elf  and  that ; 

6»r‘  the  m^<ir  wVtfeb  produce  tx 

One . '^oald  *upp*.rt* ' OiiAt  bVe?t  b*#jt*rp  the,  for-  {; 
irt^*  had  reached  i**  toll  4fco  the*  inclosed  gnjh' 
h>  Ve  bxrbrtJiiJ  foetf< 

?mi  k h not  ^o  ; for  ther0  faun  bnemy  winch  | 

'hk^  thb  a&d?  desmydog  it  iti  j 

it*  fanned  ^ecttntV';,  and  tfc& is*  *wa  m;>y  al- 

'iWiy  Ijhyb  coiaj^'tuMv- icthe- . htt^-body  i 

'.Al'miatotaltJCCM,  the  ichnewtf/twt.  -yjf 

Brn  eren  tf  the  Tdiiitunimt  bn*  She  faculty  ; 
vjf  iliKCovering  or  iu&rnng  the  j^cscince  of  #*f 
Iurvn  in  rhe/heart  ftillbe  <*ifrfhpy\ez  »M  , 

Wf n if  the  ha»  a very-.  ufrthig  desire  M hutke  } 

■yjt f ifc  f&t  body  a home  &r  her  own  yimj?gt  hnw 
T^  .abe  to  attain  hmvAyr^ti 

Eerhapa,  remembering  the  jftwa  whiter  eo  ‘ 

&frfcd.  Others  of  her  kind  to  moke  their  k&y  ohf 
ot  the  eocbons  or  ehrysalute  whi^re  they  Udrn 
been  deyeltipbdT  yf>tt  nrny.ltyif.  i/hbgbib  tb&rlfdK- 
»*tie  Jut?  only  to  <it\x  in  way  iqre  the  gahyatM  ^ | 
gain  acecs*  m it*  victim  | ntu!  a/v  the  v 

objection  that  my  hole  f»  Wide  mighf  v*iidw  f 
larra  to  fidl  Out*  or  to  he  deployed  by  cold 
ur  min  or.otket  Pb&cebS  s(0  m to  defeat,  its  tiym 
^hi^nt,  yon  may  b^  justiOed  in  fcoggeating  that 
<mr  ^gedt^tTM  ichneninim  will  find  some  \ 

>!tdt  *?opputg'>if  the  bole.  NV>w 

t v!^»jl  adt*  in  vi  w /of  th  e eximorrUnary  <ie fice# 
wiiteh  are.  daily  ailopted  hy  insect*  \u  purs  trie  j 

>jf  tbtir  Hpi-oinM  «nto,  *«v  that  thi*  > ;in>)«>*-  % { „ f „ Km  nV  K^orrr^/K^ 
<ibl#v  or  even  r h*Y..  it  does  not  actually  oemr.  i tir^  HAoi  vc  HU*- L- X L o4tVV . 

Bdt  fbere  i»  amrihtstr  ami unite  a j 1 T Xrryhty|iL  » quarter  m hour  from  St*- 

UM/ud*  not^e  the  Ik^s  curiom?  and  ime.ri^vh»J5-:  j j£%L  l\*nvc\  thf;  o^piu.l  of  the  er*nf‘o»  uf 

if  you  lit  a hnnd-to-ltnmi  J Vukure,  ther?  lie.sahitrftVde  riUnge  grare-y  arth 

vmtr  wd&pmu  a i*hutv«word  or  :*  sfo  yi^jitri^  J invite  reader  to  aiet/mpaT.y  rn*? 

arm  of  Umdad  mege.  Such  ;a  weapon,  ^ the  XoL  that  it  is  rrne  of  those  mivgnihcepf 

4iort  ovipositor  of  the  Ichneumons  litther  to  do-  J . ceriieteHee,;  vu4t'  a^  .:/3^  .i/i  0iv>c  it  Purj^sVw 
bribed,  and  it  rwdH*  eoinhin^.  in  itA*iC  the  j»e*  • the  gnwo-yu’o!;vof  New  Vork,  Bostoi;,  stmr  Vliri- 
qibariu^  of  both  the  arm*  of  human  coueriv-  adelpliia,  where  we  widfc  iu  a i-’oiiipeii  .of  the 
But  ns  tuen  u?o  the  iong-^yonl,  the  most  iimpo^ng: ; rrrtmw;ilGum»s.  add  vh^re  mw&t 
s|i^jirn  Or  the  nu^ket  in  Jew?  dot'o  *rneo(mt«r«,  the  ’multitude  of  splendid  monument*  >ve  f»'^ei 
40  r»or  Inserts  are  providoiX  With  iWipo^buns  of  Uiut  we;  oye  trend ittg  the  field  of  the  deWd* 
gi enter  or  Ic-  length  in  pfoptiriioo  to  the  >poce  much  less  would  k vis  Kitfj  pile  of  those  rfns- 
niJtrUgb  which  they  nnm  jms.i  in  order  to  much  ,si<?ul  Cn^pi  Stunt  of  July,  tfbvu;  urv  evcr-<  h<od- 
the  rietim.  What  appunc  to  b^  the  Three  mds  ie*s  ^ky  nAt  >be  njib\\e>  ?;*f  the  sen  bn^luui 
of  hrm  Ichneumon,  figunrd  here  ( Fig.  10,  IK  even  the  gliMunv  d«ade*<  oHiqj^  eypre^es.  A 
ax*  realty  the  borer  and  Its  >beathj? ; the  piaiu  little  tburch,  fum»u*Tdfcd  <*!  nil  s!dbs  ^i>h 
dioq^  point  tlic  fo»\ner  fs  pluu^.ed  into  the  j graves,  whieb  arc  fringed  wbh  box  uu.J  ailomcd 
apl)  while  itr  h yet  spft,  t»wd  diruetvtd  With  ur*-  | with  jiffiji-  fiefc  Weeping  -Willows'  add 

erring  pn^o^ion  into  the  de^u^elesa  larva,  irl>n^e  ! elms,  t he.  whole  {*in  irded  with  t\  lmy  a ^U,  .om 
iippUrptrtir  rctreyt  W thiw  wnTprtWd  iuto.  i all  • around  Iiocutiaiir  ftbd  i w^t  nrul  pRiriarviial 
a place  of  wmen*  (ur.  le».4  humanly  c tbutched  moCs;  Indliuiug  revofTttHAUy  fovrfcfd 

anti  liuiUly  sptrrpi  h*  its  w*mb  p ^hile  it^  ffernyr-  j the  .rening-  ydnee  of;  the-  dead  * Such  if  the 
i?i,  the  paruMtc . Imtrhe.d. .from  the tk.m  hkdb^ ••;  gnivtvynrd  of  Zuclnvil.  On  the  inner  >idc  *>f 
•fully  (L&f»os(|.«(i«  lV«9t».  iff»OTi'  .k*  tfe#l^  and  at  }Mt  | t!te  Wntt  thmv  rl^  u hdt  momitnppt,  Kewring 
eats  its  wav  tiirmiglt  the  thhik  walk  vf  Bit*  gali  ’ the  simple  epitupb?,  *)4'. f^jfero  'jfffr/dkl® 
and  fifniiige*;#*  an  Ichnemhnny  JSpfc  ‘ ! And  wndorn^h  <bif  mpd^ep^r  'tt&U 

<tfnu  £owHuUrt^  Ch'\%r  } fo  I>),  k only  «p<v  [ the  heart  of’ ih«  ^rebt  herd  of  Tolhnd.  the  vie* 
cpjfV  of  a Inrfite  % nrieiy  nf  Idmeurmm^  ■which  ur»  tor  of  Ifirbienka.  A ' ( , ; 

provided  with  ui^re  or  !e^  elongated  j •'  ^he./ii^ifeibOi  ftt?rohi?.r']a;5t  -v»^»  the-  ffftieJtb 

tprs  m.wrdibg  to  five  di^fan^e  <vbif {lAeparates  | auniv^ttry  of'^M  d-ity.'Wherv Kt»i»rm^feY»'  y ittl&n 
x hern  tWifti  thw ^oneValod  lurva:  f«  which  thelT  otl  up  Ids  vmhip  >pint  \o  tljn  BaisvV  c^ntou  of 
if j>unct  prtmipts . tbpfft • to  -dep«>j*it  thoir  eggs.  j.^ulebre.  There  t’hfj 'yr.t&ry'  w«tiddfd'r:^)i^' ba<l 
^ The  Jippvn r« iu:e  and  habits  of  some  of  these  | filled  tyxrt  contment?  with  the  glory  his  he 

‘ ^ a new  Kome  Jir/d  tt  nv^^ 
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'iiy.yxwki  a do&tft&jiv. 
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down  thpir  arms.  They  knelt  down  before  him, 
and,  clasping  his  knees  according  to  Sarmatian 
custom,  and  in  token  of  repentance  strewing  dost 
on  their  heads,  they  implored  his  forgiveness. 

Berville  was  spared,  a guard  of  Cossacks  was 
sent  to  the  chateau,  and  the  Emperor  Alexan- 
der addressed  to  Kosciuszko  an  autograph  let- 
ter, in  which  he  invited  him  in  flattering  terms 
to  visit  him  at  Paris. 

Soleure  offered  many  attractions  which  ren- 
dered it  desirable  as  a place  of  residence  for 
Kosciuszko.  A quiet,  handsome  little  city, 
charmingly  situated ; on  one  side,  the  blue 
Jura  with  its  blue  pine  forests  and  the  pictur- 
esque outlines  of  its  heights  and  summits ; on 
the  other,  at  a misty  distance,  the  vast  and 
majestic  chain  of  the  Swiss  Alps ; all  around 
shady  alleys  of  lindens,  which  have  disappeared 
since  then,  and  fragrant  pine  groves,  beautiful 
meadows,  and  the  most  delightful  views  which 
a lover  of  nature  can  wish  for.  Nowhere  was 
the  beauty  of  the  scenery  marred  by  the  smok- 
ing chimneys  and  repulsive-looking  buildings 
of  noisy  factories.  The  city  itself  had  only  five 
thousand  inhabitants ; but  it  was  the  capital 
of  a canton,  and  contained  a gymnasium,  and 
men  of  culture  and  refinement  are  always  to 
be  found  at  such  places.  The  people  of  So- 
leure were  always  noted  for  their  sprightliness 
and  vivacity,  and  for  the  kindness  and  amia- 
bility with  which  they  treated  strangers  visiting 
their  city.  But  what,  above  all  things,  induced 
Kosciuszko  to  repair  to  Soleure  was  the  fact 
that  it  was  the  birth-place  of  his  beloved  friend 
Zeltner,  and  that  there  lived  there  a brother 
of  his,  X.  Zeltner,  the  Aistatthaitery  who  was 
only  too  happy  to  receive  the  old  hero  into  his 
family. 

Great  was  the  sensation  which  the  news  of 
the  arrival  of  the  distinguished  captain  created 
at  Soleure.  The  citizens  rendered  homage  to 
him  by  waiting  on  him  in  a solemn  procession, 
and  the  Council  of  State  sent  a committee  of 
its  members  to  Zeltner’s  house  in  order  to  pay 
its  respects  to  Kosciuszko  and  offer  him  its  sen  - 
ices.  But  Kosciuszko  modestly  declined  all 
distinctions  which  they  were  ready  to  confer 
upon  him.  In  the  family  of  his  new  host  he 
had  met  with  kindred  souls,  with  an  amiable 
and  cultivated  domestic  circle,  with  enthusi- 
asm for  every  thing  noble,  high-minded,  and 
beautiful,  and  with  the  most  cordial  reception. 

Enfeebled  by  his  wounds  and  sufferings,  and 
in  need  of  tender  nursing,  Kosciuszko  was  not 
long  in  feeling  at  home  in  the  midst  of  these 
kind-hearted  people,  and  he  made  up  his  mind 
to  settle  permanently  at  Soleure.  Old  Mr. 
Zeltner’s  honest,  simple-hearted  bluntness,  the 
quiet,  sweet-tempered  conduct  of  his  wife,  and 
the  society  of  the  merry  little  folks,  were^qual- 
ly  attractive  for  him ; and  the  retired  life  which 
the  family  was  leading,  and  which  was  enliv- 
ened only  by  the  visits  of  a few  old  friends,  was 
in  consonance  with  his  own  inclinations.  Even 
their  simple  burgher-like  tone  and  their  unas- 
suming habits  were  in  keeping  with  his  char- 


acter and  taste.  He  had  never  been  partial  to 
outward  pomp  and  splendor,  and  as  at  the  time 
when  he  was  Dictator  of  Poland,  and  the  all- 
powerful  Naczelnik , he  had  lived  with  soldierly 
simplicity,  so  he  now  took  part  in  the  simple 
repasts  of  the  family,  slept  in  a field-bed,  and 
kept  only  one  servant,  a faithful  old  man,  who 
was  tenderly  attached  to  him,  and  a pony  for 
his  excursions  into  the  environs. 

His  life  was  regulated  with  military  precision. 
He  devoted  several  hours  daily  to  scientific  re- 
searches, geography  and  history  being  his  fa- 
vorite studies ; but  more  time  than  to  self-im- 
provement he  devoted  to  the  instruction  of  Em- 
ily Zeltner,  the  twelve-year-old  daughter  of  his 
friend.  The  pretty  and  gifted  girl  had  con- 
quered his  heart  from  the  very  first,  and  as  she 
on  her  part  also  soon  became  attached  to  the  old 
roan  with  the  whole  enthusiasm  of  an  impulsive 
and  sanguine  nature,  there  arose  between  these 
two  souls,  notwithstanding  the  disparity  of  their 
years,  a touching  relationship  which  continued 
till  the  General's  death.  Kosciuszko  insisted 
on  instructing  his  young  friend,  and  gave  her  ev- 
ery day  lessons  in  geography  and  history,  es- 
pecially that  of  ancient  Rome.  Distinguished 
Poles  who  happened  to  be  present  at  these  les- 
sons speak  in  their  memoirs  with  profound  emo- 
tion of  the  tender  relationship  between  their 
idolized  leader  and  “ sa  chert  petite  amie."  But 
also,  apart  from  these  lessons,  Miss  Zeltner  was 
the  favorite  companion  of  Kosciuszko.  He  had 
always  been  a friend  of  children,  and  was  ex- 
ceedingly fond  of  the  naivete  and  ingenuousness 
of  female  character;  and  as  he  never  took  a 
walk  without  having  his  pockets  full  of  sugar- 
plums, which  he  gave  to  the  children  who 
thronged  around  him  jubilantly  on  the  streets, 
so  he  made  on  all  occasions  valuable  presents  to 
Emily.  It  was  for  her  sake  that  he  arranged 
children's  parties  and  balls,  on  which  occasions 
he  mingled  with  touching  kind-heartedness  with 
the  young  folks,  joined  in  their  sports,  and  jest- 
ed and  laughed  with  the  children.  Nay,  so 
great  was  Emily's  influence  over  her  paternal 
friend  that  she  finally  became  the  mediatress 
between  him  and  the  world;  she  was  over- 
whelmed with  applications  to  present  to  him  re- 
quests for  alms,  etc. 

For  the  rest  Kosciuszko  led  a very  retired  life 
at  Soleure,  associating  only  with  a few  well-tried 
friends — savans,  merchants,  and  officers — who 
assembled  every  evening  around  his  tea-table. 
He  paid  no  visits  of  civility,  and  frowned  down 
idle  curiosity,  which  always  dogs  the  steps  of 
celebrated  men.  He  liked  to  converse  with 
peasants,  mechanics,  and  laborers ; for  hours  he 
would  look  on  when  the  farmers  were  at  work 
in  the  fields,  inquire  of  them  concerning  their 
occupations,  and  listen  to  their  explanations. 
At  the  famous  stone  quarries  in  the  outskirts  of 
Soleure  he  was  also  a frequent  and  very  popu- 
lar visitor,  and  it  came  not  unfrequently  to  pass 
that  he  helped  the  workmen  to  hoist  their  heavy 
loads.  His  excursions  into  the  environs  were 
mostly  made  on  horseback,  and  without  any 
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companions  whatever.  He  avoided  the  high- 
ways, took  lonely  by-paths  and  forest  roads,  and 
repaired  to  the  humble  cabins  of  the  villages 
lying  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Jura,  the  lowly 
habitations  of  poor  stone-masons  and  field-la- 
borers. Wherever  he  knew  of  a needy  family, 
of  a poor  patient  distressed  on  his  sick-bed  by 
the  pangs  of  want,  he  dismounted,  tied  his  horse 
to  a tree,  entered  the  cabin,  and  brought  conso- 
lation and  liberal  gifts  to  the  inmates.  For  this 
purpose  he  always  had  on  his  daily  excursions 
in  the  saddle-bags  of  his  horse  a couple  of  bot- 
tles of  generous  old  wine,  which  he  presented 
to  poor  sufferers  as  an  elixir  of  life  and  vigor. 
For  long  nft  one  knew  who  was  the  tall,  kind 
old  gentleman,  with  the  mild,  beaming  eyes,  and 
the  always  open  hand ; for  before  the  poor  whom 
he  visited  had  recovered  from  their  surprise  at 
his  munificence  he  had  already  mounted  his 
horse  again,  and  was  trotting  toward  the  cabin 
of  another  poor  man.  Nor  did  he  forget  the 
beggars  on  the  road,  the  traveling  journeymen, 
and  invalid  soldiers,  and  never  did  he  set  out 
without  having  a handful  of  small  coins  in  his 
pocket.  His  horse  was  so  well  aware  of  his 
master's  habits  that  he  stopped  whenever  he 
saw  a poor  fellow  lying  on  the  road-side  or  rais- 
ing his  eyes  appealingly  to  Kosciuszko,  and  did 
not  move  until  the  customary  alms  had  been  be- 
stowed upon  him.  Inasmuch  as  these  excur- 
sions took  place  every  day  without  regard  to 
rain  and  snow-storms,  the  General  was  not  long 
in  familiarizing  himself  with  the  topography  of 
the  poor  in  a circuit  of  many  miles  around  So- 
le are. 

The  winter  of  1817  was  very  severe,  and  a 
famine,  which  broke  out  at  the  same  time,  add- 
ed to  the  sufferings  of  the  poor,  and  compelled 
even  the  wealthier  classes  to  impose  a great 
many  privations  upon  themselves.  The  ener- 
getic benevolence  which  Kosciuszko  displayed 
on  this  occasion  excited  general  admiration 
and  gratitude.  With  redoubled  zeal  he  con- 
tinued his  excursions  on  horseback,  distributed 
every  duy  money  among  fifty  poor  persons,  call- 
ed upon  the  rich  to  contribute  sums  for  chari- 
table purposes,  organized  soup-houses,  and  was 
indefatigable  in  his  humane  labor,  lie  sacri- 
ficed large  sums  to  save  from  ruin  deserving 
persons  who  had  been  impoverished  without 
any  fault  of  theirs.  Hearing  late  in  the  night, 
one  day,  that  two  excellent  families  of  the  city, 
owing  to  a considerable  debt,  were  to  be  driven 
from  their  homes  in  the  course  of  a few  days, 
he  handed  immediately  the  whole  amount  to 
Madame  Zeltner,  requesting  her  to  send  it  to 
them  that  very  night.  “ Do  not  delay  sending 
the  money  to  them,”  he  added ; “ they  should 
not  be  left  for  an  instant  a prey  to  such  harrow- 
ing grief.  And  in  case  they  should  be  asleep 
have  them  waked  up,  and  they  will  sleep  the 
better  when  ruin  is  no  longer  staring  them  in 
the  face.” 

But  nothing  throws  more  light  on  the  hu- 
mane spirit  of  our  hero  than  the  following  trait : 
In  March,  1817,  the  authorities  had  conferred 
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on  a poor  country  parson,  who  had  labored 
faithfully  all  his  life  long  in  one  of  the  most 
impoverished  parishes  of  the  canton,  a very  lu- 
crative living  that  he  might  pass  the  last  years 
of  his  life  in  comfort  and  affluence.  The  ap- 
pointment was  accompanied  by  a letter,  in 
which  his  services  were  acknowledged  in  the 
most  flattering  manner.  But  the  noble  old 
man  was  unwilling  to  leave  his  flock  for  the 
sake  of  his  own  comfort,  and  he  thankfully 
declined  the  appointment.  No  sooner  had 
Kosciuszko  heard  of  this  magnanimous  act 
of  self-abnegation  than  he  set  out  in  order 
to  form  the  acquaintance  of  this  genuine  priest 
of  Christ.  When  he  arrived  at  the  humble 
parsonage  the  preacher  was  shaving  himself, 
and  sent  word  to  him  that  he  could  not  re- 
ceive his  distinguished  visitor  under  these  cir- 
cumstances. But  Kosciuszko  did  not  allow 
himself  to  be  baffled.  With  youthful  impet- 
uosity he  rushed  into  the  room  of  the  excellent 
country  parson,  embraced  him  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  begged  him  to  be  his  friend,  and  lavished 
proofs  of  his  esteem  upon  him.  Thenceforth 
the  parsonage  on  the  Jura  became  one  of  the 
points  to  which  the  General  liked  best  to  make 
excursions. 

During  the  two  years  which  Kosciuszko 
passed  at  Soleure  he  also  made  more  extensive 
trips  on  horseback  for  the  purpose  of  \isiting 
the  various  parts  of  Switzerland.  Thus  he  vis- 
ited in  the  summer  of  1816  the  classical  points 
of  the  Lake  of  the  Four  Forest  Cantons  and 
the  battle-field  of  Morat.  When  he  studied 
there  the  details  of  those  memorable  struggles 
he  called  to  mind  the  conflicts  in  which  ho 
himself  had  borne  a leading  part,  and,  deeply 
moved,  he  pressed  his  friend  Zeltner’s  hand 
and  murmured,  “Ah,  would  to  God  another 
Hiihnenberg  had  warned  me  at  Maciejowice, 
and  Poninsky  had  been  as  swift  as  Reding  I” 

Another  trip  took  him  to  French  Switzer- 
land, where,  at  Yverdun,  ho  visited  the  educa- 
tional institution  of  that  great  teacher  of  youth, 
Pestolozzi.  He  passed  there  two  days,  assist- 
ed at  the  lessons,  conversed  with  the  greatest 
interest  with  the  teachers  and  pupils,  and  stated 
that  all  he  had  seen  and  heard  there  had  made 
a deep  impression  upon  him.  He  occupied 
himself  thenceforth  with  the  plan  of  establish- 
ing in  Poland  schools  and  seminaries  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  system  founded  by  the  great 
educator  of  Yverdun. 

A short  time  prior  to  his  death,  two  meet- 
ings, greetings,  as  it  were,  from  his  distant  na- 
tive country,  were  to  shed  a ray  of  light  into 
his  quiet  existence.  At  one  of  the  convents 
of  Soleure  there  lived  a Polish  lady  who  had 
left  her  native  country  in  consequence  of  its 
political  calamities,  and  who  had  found  an 
asylum  in  these  cloistral  walls.  As  soon  as 
the  General  had  heard  of  her  presence  at  So- 
leure he  visited  her  incognito,  and  kindly  con- 
versed with  her  in  their  mother-tongue.  Sud- 
denly, however  the  nun  started  as  if  awaking 
from  a dream ; her  face  kindled  with  enthusi- 
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asm,  and,  reverentially  drawing  back  a few 
steps,  she  exclaimed,  “You  are  Kosciuszko! 
When  I was  a young  girl  I saw  in  Poland  your 
portrait  in  the  lockets  which  all  the  ladies  wore 
on  their  breasts,  and  there  can  be  on  earth  no 
other  face  in  whose  features  so  much  majesty 
and  magnanimity  are  blended  as  in  those  of  the 
great  Naczelnik 

The  second  meeting  was  the  visit  which  the 
Princess  Lubomirska,  one  of  the  noblest  ladies 
of  Poland,  paid  him  at  Zeltner’s  house  on  her 
journey  to  Italy,  and  which,  at  his  request,  was 
prolonged  for  several  weeks.  Her  great  pow- 
ers of  conversation,  her  amiability,  and  spark- 
ling gayety,  shed  a lustre  of  happiness  over  the 
last  days  of  his  life.  For  Kosciuszko  was  al- 
ready in  feeble  health  at  the  time,  and,  like  the 
seers  of  antiquity,  he  saw  that  his  career  was 
drawing  to  a close.  On  taking  leave  of  him, 
the  princess  promised  Kosciuszko,  who  was  pro- 
foundly moved,  to  repeat  her  visit  next  spring. 
But  Kosciuszko  shook  his  head  mournfully  and 
begged  of  her  a souvenir  of  her  visit.  The 
princess  soon  after  sent  him  from  Lausanne  a 
golden  ring  bearing  the  inscription,  “ L'amitit 
a la  verlu.”  But  when  the  ring  arrived  at 
Soleure  death  had  paralyzed  for  evermore  the 
hand  which  it  was  to  adorn ! 

Filled  with  forebodings  of  his  approaching 
end,  he  also  took  that  step  which  excited  the  ad- 
miration of  all  Europe,  and  by  which  he  once 
more  manifested  the  humane  and  enlightened 
spirit  which  always  animated  him : he  freed  all 
his  serfs  on  his  estate  of  Siechnowice.  The  mem- 
orable instrument,  which  was  signed  on  the  2d 
of  April,  1817,  declared  the  serfs  belonging  to 
the  above-named  estate  to  be  free  citizens  and 
proprietors  of  the  soil  which  they  had  hitherto 
cultivated,  and  provided  also  that  they  should 
henceforth  not  pay  any  more  taxes  in  money, 
kind,  or  labor  to  the  lords  of  the  manor.  At 
the  same  time  he  bequeathed  this  estate  to  his 
niece,  Catherine  Estkowa,  and  her  children. 

In  the  fall  of  the  same  year  a malignant  epi- 
demic of  a typhoid  character,  probably  brought 
on  by  the  preceding  famine,  broke  out  at  So- 
leure. It  was  to  become  fatal  to  the  old  Gener- 
al too.  On  the  first  of  October  the  first  symp- 
toms of  the  disease  made  their  appearance. 
With  the  calmness  peculiar  to  him  he  made  at 
once  his  will.  The  larger  portion  of  his  con- 
siderable fortune  he  bequeathed  to  the  Zeltner 
family,  and  made,  of  course,  the  most  liberal 
provision  for  his  beloved  Emily.  The  poor,  the 
orphan  asylum,  and  several  other  charitable  in- 
stitutions were  remembered  with  his  usual  mu- 
nificence; and  he,  moreover,  handed  a large 
sum  in  cash  to  his  friend  Amiet,  a lawyer, 
for  distribution  among  persons  in  straitened 
circumstances.  He  declared  most  emphatical- 
ly that  his  funeral  should  be  as  simple  as  pos- 
sible ; but  he  wished  that  six  poor  men  should 
carry  his  coffin  to  the  grave.  After  making 
these  dispositions  Kosciuszko,  heaving  a sigh 
of  relief,  laid  down  his  pen  and  exclaimed, 
“Now  I am  at  ease  again!”  Although  the 
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symptoms  of  his  disease  seemed  not  to  justify 
any  serious  apprehensions,  and  his  intellect  re- 
mained clear  and  unimpaired  to  the  last,  it  was 
his  firm  conviction  that  he  would  die.  He 
conversed  calmly  with  his  friend  Zeltner,  who 
scarcely  left  his  bedside,  on  his  past  and  on 
the  future  of  Poland — a subject  which  engrossed 
his  attention  to  the  last. 

Solemn  and  deeply  affecting  was  the  mo- 
ment when  Kosciuszko  took  leave  of  Zeltner 
and  his  family.  All  knelt  down  at  the  bedside 
of  the  beloved  sufferer;  he  gave  his  blessing 
and  addressed  a word  of  love  and  consolation  to 
each  of  them.  Then,  in  accordance  with  the 
old  custom,  he  caused  his  sword  to'  be  handed 
to  him,  gazed  at  it  mournfully  for  a few  mo- 
ments, and  laid  it  down  by  his  side  as  if  to  in- 
trust to  it  the  custody  of  his  ashes. 

On  the  loth  of  October,  toward  nightfall,  his 
strength  was  rapidly  decreasing,  and  all  felt 
that  the  end  was  close  at  hand.  All  at  once 
he  raised  himself  up  with  a last  spasmodic  ef- 
fort, held  out  his  hands  to  Mr.  and  Madame 
Zeltner,  greeted  his  Emily*  with  a sweet  smile, 
and,  heaving  a gentle  sigh,  sank  back.  He 
was  dead. 

A post-mortem  examination  took  place  next 
day,  and  the  remains  were  then  embalmed. 
The  body  was  covered  all  over  with  the  traces 
of  old  wounds ; several  deep  scars  adorned  his 
breast,  and  his  skull  was  crossed  with  sabre- 
strokes.  When  the  corpse  was  undressed  the 
undertaker  found  on  his  breast  a white  hand- 
kerchief which  he  had  worn  there  ever  since  his 
youth,  and  of  the  meaning  of  which  few  persons 
were  aware.  It  was  the  last  love-pledge  which 
Louisa  Sosnowska,  daughter  of  the  Marshal  of 
Lithuania,  had  given  to  him,  and  which  he  had 
worn  on  his  heart  for  forty  years  past  as  a pre- 
cious relic  of  his  pure  and  only  love.  Forty 
years  before,  when  the  illustrious  deceased  had 
been  but  an  obscure  captain,  he  had  wooed  the 
young  lady.  But  her  haughty  parents  had 
scornfully  rejected  the  poor  young  nobleman. 
An  elopement  was  the  consequence  of  this  re- 
ply, and  already  the  two  lovers  had  escaped  un- 
der cover  of  night  and  were  close  to  the  goal 
of  their  wishes  when  armed  pursuers  overtook 
them.  Kosciuszko  defended  himself  with  lion- 
hearted  courage,  but  he  was  overpowered  and 
sank,  severely  wounded,  to  the  ground.  When 
he  awoke  to  consciousness  all  that  he  found  of 
his  beloved  was  a handkerchief  which  she  had 
dropped,  and  which  was  stained  with  his  blood. 
He  picked  it  up ; it  was  the  same  handkerchief 
which  was  found  after  his  death.  It  was  on 
account  of  this  unhappy  love-affair  that  the 
young  officer  quitted  the  Polish  service  and  de- 
voted his  sword  to  the  deliverance  of  the  Amer- 
ican colonies.  He  never  forgot  Louisa  Sosnow- 
ska, and  always  rejected  the  advice  of  his  friends 
to  marry  another  lady.  Louisa,  on  her  part, 
became,  several  years  afterward,  the  wife  of  a 


* Emily  Zeftner  afterward  married  Count  Morosini, 
and  still  lives  at  Milan. 
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distinguished  Pole,  but  she  always  remained 
devoted  in  true  friendship  to  her  beloved  Thad- 
deus. 

The  hero’s  funeral  was  simple  and  destitute 
of  military  pomp,  but  most  impressive,  owing 
to  the  universal  sorrow  and  the  large  number 
of  mourners  to  whom  he  had  been  a father, 
and  who  now  followed  his  coffin  with  tears  and 
lamentations.  Six  poor  old  men  carried  the 
coffin.  The  procession  was  headed  by  orphan 
children  wearing  mourning-scarfs  and  bearing 
flowers  in  their  hands.  The  coffin  was  open 
that  all  Soleure  might  gaze  once  more  at  the 
dear  features  of  the  great  and  good  man. 
Youths  walked  on  either  side,  bearing,  on 
black  velvet  cushions,  Kosciuszko’s  sword,  his 
hat,  his  baton,  the  regalia  of  the  Cincinnati, 
and  laurel  and  oak  wreaths.  The  remains 
were  placed  in  a leaden  coffin  in  the  Church 
of  the  Jesuits,  at  Soleure,  after  the  solemn 
service  of  the  dead  had  been  celebrated.  The 
authorities  then  affixed  their  official  seals  to  it, 
whereupon  the  leaden  coffin  was  inclosed  in  a 
wooden  one,  and  deposited  in  the  vault  of  the 
church. 

There  was  a loud  burst  of  grief  throughout 
Poland  when  the  news  came  that  her  great 
leader  was  dead.  It  seemed  intolerable  to  the 
nation  that  he  should  repose  in  foreign  soil. 
The  Emperor  Alexander  was  requested,  in  the 
name  of  the  people  of  Poland,  to  permit  the 
burial  of  the  remains  of  the  idolized  General 
in  his  native  country.  Alexander,  who  had 
repeatedly  expressed  his  esteem  and  sympathy 
for  Kosciuszko,  granted  the  request  with  the 
utmost  readiness.  The  authorities  of  Soleure 
acknowledged  the  claims  of  Poland : Kosciusz- 
ko’s coffin  was  taken  from  its  grave,  and,  ac- 
companied by  Prince  Jabloifowsky,  Alexan- 
der’s chamberlain,  conveyed  amidst  imposing 
solemnities  to  Poland.  But  his  heart  had  been 
placed  in  a metal  box  at  the  time  the  remains 
were  embalmed,  and  it  had  been  buried  in  the 
grave-yard  of  Zuchwil.  “The  heart  of  the 
Polish  General  throbbed  for  the  whole  world ; 
let  it,  then,  be  accessible  here  to  the  venera- 
tion of  all  mankind.”  With  these  words  Mr. 
Zeltner  had  refused  to  allpw  the  Poles  to  re- 
move Kosciuszko’s  heart. 
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IN  TWO  FARTS. 


PART  n. 

MANY  a blow  fails  of  half  its  intended  effect 
because  it  is  given  in  a fury.  If  Miss 
Mollie  Prater  had  struck  with  only  a woman’s 
ordinary  strength  at  Captain  Humphreys — if 
she  had  refused  him  on  account  of  his  personal 
insufficiencies,  and  not,  as  it  were,  en  masse, 
because  he  was  one  of  several  millions  of  Yan- 
kees— she  would  have  hurt  him  far  worse  than 
she  did.  In  fact,  the  words  which  she  uttered 
against  his  race,  his  government,  and  his  uni- 


form helped  him.  At  times  he  was  able  to 
think  that  he  did  not  want  to  many  such  a spit- 
fire of  a rebel.  Not  always,  however;  there 
were  hours  when  he  could  not  help  brooding 
over  her  conversion  to  loyalty  and  love ; there 
were  even  hours  when  he  would  have  resumed 
that  pious  labor  could  he  have  found  a chance. 

“I  can’t  come  here  to  tea  any  more,”  said 
Mollie  to  the  M ‘Calls.  “If  I do  you  will  lose 
your  boarders.  I have  had  it  out  with  my 
Yankee,  and  I have  given  him  the  devil.” 

“Why,  Mollie!”  exclaimed  both  the  girls, 
aghast  at  the  vigorous  phrase,  while  the  mother 
started  in  visible  disgust. 

“Oh!  there  are  times  when  nothing  but 
swearing  will  express  one’s  feelings,”  pursued 
Mollie,  unabashed.  “You  don’t  know  how 
wild  I am.  It  is  the  only  revenge  that  I have 
ever  had  on  these  people.  And  I fairly  jumped 
at  it.  Oh ! I am  a Southerner,  and  I take  it 
Prater  fashion.” 

Then  she  narrated,  with  some  equatorial  ex- 
aggeration, the  scene  of  the  refusal,  not  even 
checking  .herself  when  Alec  entered.  When 
she  left  the  room  to  put  on  her  hat  Grace,  to 
whose  thirteen-year-old  mind  this  discomfiture 
of  a Yankee  was  a dazzling  triumph,  and  who 
in  imagination  was  already  spuming  a Northern 
admirer  of  her  own,  broke  out  with,  “ Oh,  wasn’t 
it  splendid,  ma !” 

“Yes,  splendid  for  Captain  Humphreys, ’’an- 
swered Mrs.  M‘Call.  “It  will  be  easy  for  him 
to  find  a better  woman  and  a truer  lady  than 
Mollie  Prater.” 

“Why,  ma !”  protested  Grace ; but  her  mo- 
ther took  no  further  notice  of  her ; the  remark 
had  been  intended  to  influence  Alec. 

Alec,  however,  was  under  a spell.  He  had 
heard  the  condemnation  of  Mollie  as  he  passed 
out  of  the  room,  but  he  had  not  even  minded  it 
so  far  as  to  reason  upon  it.  How  could  he  re- 
ceive a prejudice  against  the  magnificent  creat- 
ure whose  black  eyes  flashed  into  his  so  confi- 
dently as  she  met  him  in  the  hall,  and  who  had 
just  refused  his  rival  ? He  waited  on  her  home 
in  a state  of  elation,  glad,  flattered,  feeling  that 
he  owed  her  a debt,  and  willing  to  pay  it  on  the 
spot,  if  only  he  could  have  gone  on  paying  it  for 
life.  He  had  known  many  finer  women — and 
there  were  far  finer  in  the  little  circle  of  his  own 
family — and  he  was  himself  her  moral  and  in- 
tellectual superior,  yet  she  seemed  to  him  wor- 
shipful. How  many  delusions  there  are ! This 
earth  passed  itself  off  upon  us  for  a long  time 
as  the  centre  of  the  universe.  If  we  could  see 
things  in  their  naked  truth,  we  should  lose  our 
spirits  and  “go  into  a decline.” 

Out  of  his  admirable,  absurd,  dangerous  hal- 
lucination Alec  was  saved  by  an  adventure 
which  seemed  to  him  very  cruel.  As  he  was 
lounging  with  Hassy  Few  one  morning  in  front 
of  the  new  court-house,  Captain  Humphreys, 
whose  head-quarters  were  in  the  old  court- 
house, came  across  the  street  with  an  official 
envelope  in  his  hand. 

“Gentlemen,”  said  he,  “I  wish  to  speak  to 
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you  confidentially.  I must  warn  you  that  it  is 
a matter  which  requires  profound  secrecy.  Do 
you  know  a man  named  Leroy  Prater — Doctor 
Leroy  Prater  ?” 

He  looked  specially,  and  with  evident  anx- 
iety, at  Alec  as  he  pronounced  this  name,  so 
formidable  to  both. 

“ Leroy  Prater  ? What?  in  this  district?” 
inquired  Hassy  Few.  “ No,  I don’t.  Do  you, 
Alec  ? You’ve  hunted  the  ground  all  over.” 

“I  never  heard  of  such  a person,”  returned 
the  young  fellow,  after  an  instant  of  anxious 
recollection. 

The  Captain  drew  a sigh  of  relief  as  he  con- 
tinued, “There  is  such  a man.  He  headed  a 
band  of  outlaws  in  Western  North  Carolina  dur- 
ing the  last  months  of  the  war,  and  for  a short 
time  after  the  peace. . Did  you  never  hear  of 
him?” 

“Can’t  say  as  I ever  did,”  rejoined  Hassy. 
“Lord  bless  you,  Cap’n!  it  took  both  eyes  to 
see  the  plundering  that  went  on  under  our  own 
noses.  We  had  Brown’s  raid  here,  and  some 
of  Wheeler’s  cavalry  broke  loose,  and  the  Old 
Harry  knows  what  all.  As  for  hearing  any 
thing  from  outside  ? Why,  there  were  no  mails 
and  no  travel.  Every  man  staid  behind  his 
own  tree,  waiting  for  creation  to  bust  and  be 
done  with  it.” 

“And  so  you  don’t  know  any  Praters  in  the 
district?”  mused  the  Captain. 

“Oh  yes!  lots  of  Praters ; more  Praters  than 
there’s  any  call  for.  And  they  are  a mighty 
poor  showing,  the  Brown ville  Praters.  Pra- 
ters won’t  do.  I’ve  no  use  for  ’em.  I could 
justify  myself  in  popping  at  most  any  of  our 
Praters.  They’re  a low-flung  set.  But  Leroy 
Prater?  Doctor  Leroy  Prater?  Why,  Leroy 
is  a North  Carolina  name ; there  *tis.  I guess 
the  paper  may  be  right,  Cap’n.  Leroys  is 
thicker  than  snakes  in  Henderson  County, 
North  Carolina.  But  where’s  the  man  roost- 
ing now  ? Does  it  say  ?” 

“He  is  reported  as  living  in  what  is  called 
the  Old  Ponder  Mejunkin  place.” 

“Old  Ponder  Mejunkin  place!  You  don’t 
say!  Why,  Alec,  has  young  Ponder  played 
out?” 

“Oh  yes;  gone  to  Texas.  Don’t  you  re- 
member that  he  shot  Wils  Tony,  and  skedad- 
dled?” 

“ Exactly ; there  ’tis.  So  he  did  shoot  Wils. 
There’s  been  so  many  of  these  jokes  played  in 
the  last  year  or  so  that  a fellow  can’t  remember 
them  all.  Well,  there  ’tis.  Ponder  has  trav- 
eled, and  this  other  chap  ha9  got  his  hole.  By 
George!  he  must  have  squatted  like  a tur- 
key, to  stay  unbeknown  as  he  has.  Well,  are 
you  going  to  get  after  him,  Cap’n?  You’ll 
want  a guide.  I never  was  at  the  Old  Ponder 
Mejunkin  place ; but  they  say  it’s  the  queerest 
spot  to  go  for  in  the  district  I guess  Mac  can 
take  you  to  it,  though.  ” 

“ I never  was  there,”  responded  Alec.  “ But 
I know  about  where  the  cross-road  turns  off  that 
leads  to  it.” 


“ I shall  be  obliged  to  request  you  to  accom- 
pany me,*  then,  ” said  Humphreys. 

“Very  good,”  observed  Alec,  after  a mo- 
ment of  hesitation,  of  which  the  Captain  guessed 
the  cause.  “ How  shall  you  go  ?” 

“ I shall  take  three  men,  mounted  and  armed 
with  pistols.  It  is  twenty-five  miles  there.  What 
time  do  you  think  we  had  best  start  ? You  know 
the  ways  of  people  hereabout  better  than  1.” 

“We  ought  to  leave  by  two  o’clock.  We 
must  get  within  four  or  five  miles  of  the  place 
before  it  comes  very  dark,  and  then  lie  by  till  a 
little  after  midnight.  We  must  be  around  the 
house  at  daybreak.” 

“That’s  so,”  said  Few.  “People  are  out 
before  sun-up  in  the  country,  and  such  birds 
most  especially.  You  ought  to  be  harking  at 
his  do*  befo’  it’s  light  enough  for  him  to  fire 
out  of  his  windows.  And  my  advice  is,  Cap’n, 
not  to  wear  any  very  shiny  shoulder-straps,” 
concluded  Hassy,  who  was  as  well  reconstruct- 
ed as  a man  might  be  who  could  not  take  the 
iron-clad  oath. 

“ Thank  you,”  laughed  the  officer.  “ I shall 
take  your  advice.  I have  been  as  much  shot 
at  as  I want.  Well,  Mr.  M‘Call,  suppose  we 
meet  at  two  o’clock  at  Keilh’s  mill,  on  the  Hen- 
derson Road,  a mile  or  so  from  the  village.  By- 
the-way,  let  me  see  you  alone  a moment,  if  you 
please.” 

The  two  stepped  a little  to  one  side,  and  the 
officer  put  his  hand  on  the  civilian’s  arm. 

“You  have  never  been  on  United  States  duty 
before  ?”  he  whispered.  “ Are  you  perfectly  will- 
ing to  do  it  to  the  best  of  your  ability  ? Can  you 
trust  yourself  with  it  ?” 

“Captain,  I have  been  a rebel,  and  a good 
rebel.  I am  now  a citizen,  and  a good  citizen. 
I have  taken  an  oath  to  execute  the  laws ; and 
what  is  more,  I give  you  my  word — word  of  a 
gentleman ! ” 

It  was  spoken  with,  a slight  exaltation  of 
manner,  which  was  natural  in  a young  man, 
and  especially  in  a young  man  of  the  South. 

“Thank  you,  Mr.  M*Call.  I confide  in  you 
entirely.  Well,  at  Keith’s  mill.” 

As  Alec  walked  home  to  prepare  for  his  jour- 
ney, and  inform  his  mother  in  private  of  his  con- 
templated absence,  he  meditated  on  the  faint 
possibility  that  this  Leroy  Prater  might  be  the 
father  of  Mollie.  No,  it  could  not  be  ; he  had 
heard  her  speak  of  him  proudly  as  Colonel  John 
Prater ; he  had  never  heard  her  allude  to  him 
otherwise  than  as  residing  in  Georgia.  He 
found  the  young  lady  with  his  sisters,  for  there 
were  no  lessons  that  day  at  the  college. 

“Good-morning,”  she  said,  gayly.  “Is  it 
holiday  with  you  too?  I don’t  believe  you  do 
any  thing  at  that  court-house  but  stand  around 
the  doorway.” 

“ Do  something  naughty,  and  see  bow  quick 
we  would  be  after  you,”  he  answered.  “ Have 
you  heard  from  home  lately  ?” 

“Yes;  a letter  last  night;  such  an  old  let- 
ter! It  seems  as  if  it  must  have  been  written 
when  I was  a baby.  I do  wish  this  miserable 
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government  would  hurry  up  and  reconstruct  us 
— at  least  the  mails.” 

“ I think  the  females  need  the  most  recon- 
structing,” said  Alec,  punning  out  of  a grave 
spirit.  “How  is  your  father  doing  with  the 
plantation  ? Is  he  at  home  ?” 

“Yes.  Nobody  leaves  Georgia  who  can  live 
in  it.  That  is  just  the  trouble  now — to  live  in  it.  ” 

She  looked  at  him  steadily  as  she  said  this ; 
she  always  looked  thus  at  people  who  spoke 
of  her  father.  Alec’s  eyes  dropped  under  the 
glance,  fond  as  he  was  of  gazing  into  hers; 
but  he  left  the  room  contented,  believing  that 
he  might  safely  arrest  Doctor  Leroy  Prater. 
“ By  Jove ! she’s  the  handsomest  creature  liv- 
ing,” he  thought.  “ Oh,  for  a chance  to  slave 
for  her  and  not  starve  her !” 

At  two,  mounted  on  the  sheriff's  gray  horse, 
he  found  the  Captain,  a corporal,  and  three  pri- 
vates awaiting  him  at  Keith’s  mill.  The  caval- 
cade immediately  set  off  at  a moderate  trot  on 
the  Henderson  Road,  the  two  officials  leading, 
and  the  soldiers  following  at  a distance  of  some 
thirty  paces.  For  several  minutes  there  was  no 
conversation  beyond  casual  remarks  about  the 
weather,  the  landscape,  etc.  Humphreys  and 
Alec  respected  and  liked  each  other,  and  their 
intercourse  would  long  since  have  been  familiar, 
if  not  cordial,  only  that  Mollie  Prater  bad  stood 
between  them.  At  first  the  Carolinian  had  been 
dumb  with  jealousy,  and  then  the  Yankee.  Al- 
though Humphreys  had  only  seen  Mollie  at  a 
distance  since  his  refusal,  he  could  not  help 
knowing,  in  one  way  or  another,  that  Alec  fre- 
quently called  on  her ; and  he  had  begun  to 
suspect  that  the  young  man  was  the  true  cause 
of  his  own  discomfiture.  Of  course  he  suspect- 
ed this  only  at  times  and  among  other  supposi- 
tions ; for  a refused  man  has  many  whims,  and 
changes  his  sore  spot  every  hour.  Of  course, 
too,  he  had  no  intention  of  quarreling  with  Alec 
about  the  matter,  for  he  was  a gentleman  at 
heart,  and  his  disappointment  had  not  bereft 
him  of  his  common-sense.  And  now  a dreadful 
possibility  half  drove  the  rejection  out  of  his 
mind ; now  he  feared  that  he  had  this  girl’s 
misery  in  his  hand,  rather  than  her  happiness  ; 
and  very  soon  reticence  became  impossible. 

“Mr.  M‘Call,”  he  said,  “ but  for  one  thing  I 
should  have  sent  a lieutenant  on  this  business. 
I wanted  to  make  sure  that  this  person  should 
be  arrested  without  receiving  injury  or  insult. 
It  has  occurred  to  me  that  he  might  be  the — a 
relative  of  Miss  Prater.” 

“Exactly,  Captain,” responded  Alec,  who  had 
cringed  at  hearing  the  name,  just  as  Humphreys 
had  cringed  in  pronouncing  it.  “ But  I have 
looked  into  that — cautiously,  you  know.  She 
tells  me  that  her  father  is  in  Georgia.  She  has 
just  received  a letter  from  him.” 

“Oh,  thank  you!”  said  Humphreys,  with  a 
deep  breath  of  relief,  like  the  sigh  of  a wearied 
man  who  throws  himself  down  to  rest.  Both 
now  had  sufficient  food  for  meditation  to  give 
them  silence  for  half  a mile. 

“ This  fellow  must  be  caught,”  resumed  the 


officer.  “ We  must  take  him,  dead  or  alive. 
He  has  been  an  atrocious  villain.  It  is  proper, 
I think,  to  state  to  you  what  he  is  charged  with. 
It  seems  that  he  and  his  gang  committed  dep- 
redations on  people  of  all  parties,  though  chiefly 
on  Union  men.  He  is  said  to  have  killed  four 
or  five  persons  with  his  own  hands.  He  burned 
a farmer’s  house,  with  seven  persons  in  it,  in- 
cluding two  women  and  three  children.  When 
they  tried  to  break  out  he  and  his  gang  fired  on 
them.  Not  one  escaped — not  even  the  baby. 
It  seems  incredible.” 

“I  dare  say  he  may  have  done  it,”  said 
Alec,  coolly.  “Such  things  were  done.  All 
through1'  the  mountain  region,  where  people 
were  diyided  against  each  other  from  house  to 
house,  the  war  was  savage.  I’ll  tell  you  what 
I saw  myself.  When  we  occupied  East  Ten- 
nessee the  commandant  of  the  post  where  I 
was  stationed  had  an  application  for  assistance 
from  Champ  Ferguson.  You  have  heard  of 
Champ;  he  was  one  of  our  blackguards.  It 
seems  that  a Jack  Johnson,  who  was  the  cap- 
tain of  a Tory  gang,  had  got  the  better  of 
Champ  in  a fight  and  was  hunting  him.  Champ 
came  to  us,  said  his  house  was  burned,  his  fami- 
ly in  the  swamps,  and  his  gang  broke  up ; but 
he  could  get  them  together  again  if  we  would 
lend  him  a company.  I was  a lieutenant  of 
cavalry  then,  and  the  commandant  sent  me  on 
the  service  with  thirty  men.  Champ  picked  up 
his  people  under  our  cover,  and  we  had  a big 
skirmish  with  Johnson  and  whipped  him.  Well, 
after  the  battle  one  of  my  men  told  me  that  our 
bushwhackers  were  going  to  murder  their  pris- 
oners. I rode  over  to  their  camp  to  stop  it ; 
I thought  that  my  order  would  be  sufficient. 
But  d — d if  the  scoundrels  didn’t  hoot  at  me ; 
they  were  more  than  a hundred  strong,  and  I 
had  only  twenty-three  men  left.  Yes,  Sir; 
they  just  defied  me.  And  I 6aw  Champ  him- 
self take  the  six  prisoners,  one  after  the  other, 
tied  as  they  were — take  each  man  by  the  beard 
or  the  collar  and  run  a knife  into  him  standing 
— run  it  in  two  or  three  times  till  he  dropped. 
And  three  of  them  were  old  acquaintances  of 
his,  and  he  talked  to  them  and  called  them  by 
their  christen  names  as  he  stabbed  them.  By 
Jove,  Sir!  it’s  true,”  asseverated  Alec,  scowl- 
ing and  clenching  his  fist  over  the  recollec- 
tion. 

“ But  those  fellows  were  not  so  much  for 
either  party  as  they  were  for  themselves  and 
against  every  body  else,”  he  resumed,  after  a 
brief  silence.  “When  we  got  into  Eastern 
Kentucky  we  thought  that  we  were  in  a Con- 
federate country,  and  that  it  would  be  perfectly 
safe  to  run  about.  But  we  soon  took  notice 
that  if  an  officer  left  camp  without  an  escort  he 
didn’t  come  back,  True  as  you  are  born,  Sir, 
we  had  to  throw  out  pickets  and  use  patrols 
just  the  same  as  in  East  Tennessee.  I tell  you 
that  all  that  Alleghany  country  was  full  of  tri- 
fling [worthless]  fellows  wrho  bushwhacked  ev- 
ery body  that  couldn’t  bushwhack  them.” 

“ What  did  Fonder  Mejunkin  shoot  his  man 
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for?”  inquired  Humphreys,  after  another  si- 
lence. 

“ There  was  an  unpleasantness  between 
them,”  said  Alec.  “ I never  heard  what.  I 
suppose  that  whisky  was  at  the  bottom  of  it,  as 
it  generally  is  of  lights.  But  he  took  a curious 
way  of  doing  it.  He  asked  Wils  to  load  the 
pistol  for  him,  and  then  shot  him  with  it  as 
soon  as  he  handed  it  back.  Didn’t  say  a word ; 
just  pulled  trigger.  I think  that  perhaps  his 
idea  was  this : if  Wils  wanted  to  shoot  him  he’d 
give  him  a chance ; if  not,  he’d  take  a crack 
himself.” 

Alec’s  experience  as  a deputy-sheriff  enabled 
him  to  speak  of  such  tragedies  with  a calmness 
which  he  could  not  have  acquired  merely  as  a 
soldier,  or  a “ chivalrous  Southron.”  The  Cap- 
tain marveled  at  this  monotoned  description  of 
an  “ unpleasantness,”  and  said  to  himself,  “ We 
have  different  vices  in  New  England.” 

“No  pursuit  ?”  he  inquired. 

“Oh  yes;  the  settlement  turned  out  and 
hunted  Ponder ; but  there  was  no  law.  It  was 
right  away  after  the  surrender,  and  society  was 
just  lying  loose.” 

. The  party  slackened  its  pace  after  leaving 
Brownville  five  miles  behind,  and  had  plenty  of 
leisure  to  notice  the  face  of  the  country.  It 
was  a rolling  landscape,  not  more  than  half 
cleared,  the  original  forest  deciduous,  the  new 
growth  pines,  bottoms  of  rich  blackish  earth, 
uplands  of  pulverous  gray,  the  numerous  streaks 
of  old -field  either  barren  red  or  brown  with 
w'eeds.  The  frosts  had  blackened  the  rare 
patches  of  cotton,  and  the  “ fodder  pulling”  had 
stripped  the  enormous  corn-field  to  bare  stalks. 
Still  the  land  was  so  fairly  fertile  that  Hum- 
phreys wondered  anew  at  the  slatternly  farm- 
houses, and  at  the  rusty  log -cabins,  chinked 
with  mud  and  destitute  of  window-glass.  Of 
course  he  moralized  about  slavery,  its  deteri- 
orating influence  upon  agriculture,  etc.,  etc. 

An  occasional  cart,  buggy,  or  equestrian,  all 
like  those  to  be  seen  in  Brownville,  met  the 
party.  People  stared,  but  bowed  civilly,  and 
perhaps  said  “ Good-evening,”  for  in  that  land 
evening  begins  at  noon.  One  farmer  in  home- 
spun,  with  a very  red  face  under  his  slouched 
hat,  who  appeared  to  be  trying  to  drive  both 
sides  of  a sapling,  and  had  got  fast  locked, 
roared  out,  “Hullo!  you  going  after  Largent? 
Let  me  tell  you  you  won’t  catch  him  with  your 
stock.  But  if  you  do  light  on  him,  you’d  better 
begin  to  shoot  mighty  sudden.  He  carries  three 
revolvers,  and  that’s  half  your  fit-out.” 

“Nobody  seems  to  suspect  whom  we  are  aft- 
er,” muttered  the  Captain. 

“That’s'  lucky,”  said  Alec.  “Such  fellows 
generally  have  friends,  or  at  least  people  who 
are  scared  of  them,  to  give  them  warning.” 

“I  have  sent  three  parties  after  Largent 
without  success,”  was  Humphrey’s  next  remark. 

“I  believe  I could  track  him.  And  if  I 
couldn’t  bring  him  in  I could  save  him.  Such 
cut-throats  ought  to  be  chased  down  by  every 
decent  citizen.  They  pretend  to  be  hunting 


Tories  and  niggers,  but  what  they  really  hurt 
is  the  Sputh.  They  hurt  its  character,”  con- 
cluded Alec,  superbly. 

By  sunset  they  were  among  spurs  of  the  south- 
ern extension  of  the  Alleghanies ; rounded  hills 
and  ridges  of  monotonous  outline,  clothed  thin- 
ly with  stunted  trees ; gaps  here  and  there  show- 
ing the  long  blue  bars  of  the  parent  range. 
Guided  by  Alec  they  left  the  road  at  the  foot 
of  a ridge,  turned  into  a deep  wooded  hollow, 
and  halted.  It  was  the  23d  of  December,  and 
although  the  day  had  been  pleasantly  warm  the 
night  was  frosty. 

“ We.  are  far  enough  from  the  road  to  risk  a 
fire,”  suggested  Alec.  “ If  people  notice  it  they 
will  take  us  for  North  Carolina  wagoners  or  Ten- 
nessee pig-drivers  camping  out.” 

There  was  a supper  off  the  contents  of  haver- 
sacks, and  then  a partially  successful  attempt 
at  sleep.  At  two  in  the  morning  Alec  pro- 
posed to  move  forward.  “We  are  still  four 
miles  from  the  cross-road,”  he  said,  “ and  after 
that  there  must  be  a mile  or  more  to  the  house. 
We  must  be  there  before  he  can  see  to  draw  a 
bead  on  us,  or  get  warning  to  take  to  the  swamp.” 

To  diminish  the  clatter  of  hoofs  they  ad- 
vanced at  a walk.  The  darkness  and  the  si- 
lence gave  the  impression  of  a world  of  utter 
solitude.  After  what  seemed  an  hour,  during 
which  they  had  perhaps  gone  three  miles,  Alec 
halted,  and  said,  “Do  you  see  that  black  lump 
— blacker  than  any  thing  else— off  to  the  right  ? 
That  is  a cabin.  I think  we  had  better  have 
that  fellow  out,  and  take  him  along  with  us.  I 
don’t  feel  at  all  sure  of  my  running  after  we 
leave  the  high-road  for  the  swamp.” 

He  gave  a long,  tenor  halloo,  and  repeated  it 
three  or  four  times.  A hurricane  of  dogs  re- 
sponded, rushing  down  upon  the  party,  and  bay- 
ing savagely.  Presently  there  was  a sound  as 
of  a door  opening,  and  a voice  from  the  black 
mass  answered  the  halloo. 

“ Come  on ; he  won’t  shoot  now,”  said  Alec, 
and  rode  up  to  the  house  with  the  Captain.  A 
smouldering  fire  within  gave  just  light  enough 
to  show  theiq  a human  figure  standing  partially 
behind  the  door-post,  with  a gun  so  held  in  the 
right  hand  that  it  could  be  readily  brought  to  an 
aim. 

“It’s  all  square,”  said  Alec.  “This  is  the 
post  commandant,  and  I am  the  deputy-sher- 
iff.” 

“ Oh  ! how  are  you,  Mr.  Mac  ?”  was  the  re- 
ply. “ Captain,  your  sarvent.  I reckoned  you 
mought  be  bushwhackers.  Git  down  and  come 
in.  Wait  till  I git  somethin*  light.” 

He  set  down  his  gun,  blew  at  the  fire  a mo- 
ment, and  returned  with  a blazing  pine-torch. 
He  was  a small,  spare  man,  with  an  uncombed 
shock  of  long,  straw-colored  hair,  a complexion 
like  freckled  putty,  a dozen  deep  wrinkles  on  a 
face  that  was  still  young,  an  obsequious  grin,  and 
a crouching  carriage.  Evidently  he  was  some- 
thing between  a poor  farmer  and  a “low  down 
creetur.” 

“ Captain,  your  sarvent,”  he  repeated,  hum- 
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ble,  like  all  his  class,  to  military  power.  “ I’m 
powerful  glad  to  see  a Yankee  at  my  house,  I 
am.  I was  allays  agin  the  war,  and  never 
owned  no  black  uns.  I was  a Union  man  till 
I was  forced  in.” 

“ We  haven’t  come  for  you,”  said  Alec,  con- 
temptuously, well  knowing  this  stamp  of  loyal- 
ty. “You  are  all  right,  Mr. what’s  your 

name  ?” 

* ‘ Scalf— Johnny  Scalf.  Don’t  you  ’member  ?” 

“ Well,  Mr.  Scalf,  all  we  want  of  you  is  to 
take  us  to  the  Old  Ponder  Mejunkin  place.” 

A new  alarm  pinched  Mr.  Scalf 8 putty  feat- 
ures at  this  demand;  but  after  one  anxious 
spasm  he  settled  into  a totally  blank  expres- 
sion, as  if  no  power  on  earth  could  make  him 
remember  the  locality  of  the  Old  Ponder  Me- 
junkin place. 

“Oh,  we  don’t  want  you  to  point  out  any 
body,”  continued  Alec.  “Just  show  us  the 
house ; that’s  all.  The  Government  wants  to 
buy  it  for  a nigger  school-house,  perhaps.  No- 
body can  go  for  you  because  you  show  us  the 
house,  don’t  you  see?  Nothing  unneighborly 
in  that.” 

“ Wa’al,  no  gret,”  admitted  Mr.  Scalf,  but  still 
hesitated,  evidently  in  much  trouble. 

“Come,  get  up  your  chunk  of  a pony,”  per- 
sisted Alec.  “ I saw  you  on  one  at  the  court- 
house last  week.” 

“Wa’al,  all  right,”  assented  Mr.  Scalf,  drop- 
ping the  idea  of  denying  that  he  had  a horse. 
“ You  git  ahead  a piece,  and  I’ll  come  after, 
like  I fell  in  with  ye.” 

The  party  moved, on  slowly,  and  was  present- 
ly overtaken  by  Mr.  Scalf  on  his  chunk  of  a pony. 

“ How  far  is  it  to  the  swamp  road  ?”  depend- 
ed Alec. 

“ Better’n  a mile,  and  then  better’n  a mile 
to  the  house,”  responded  the  guide.  He  was 
in  a tremble  with  cold  or  terror,  and  his  voice 
shook  noticeably,  although  he  spoke  in  a whis- 
per. 

“ Is  there  a large  family  ?”  inquired  the  Cap- 
tain. “ More  than  one  man  ?” 

“Lord’s  sake!  don’t  speak  s’ loud,”  im- 
plored Mr.  Scalf;  “folks  lies  out  sometimes. 
Sometimes  there’s  a large  family,  and  some- 
times not.” 

At  the  bottom  of  a black  hollow  the  guide 
turned  square  to  the  right,  and  entered  what 
was  apparently  a narrow  lane  fenced  in  on  both 
sides  from  a dense  forest.  It  was  impossible 
to  perceive  more,  or  to  sec  even  this  distinctly, 
but  it  was  evident  from  the  stumbling  and  slid- 
ing of  the  horses  that  the  footing  was  uneven 
and  miry.  The  party  could  only  move  in  sin- 
gle file,  and  not  a word  was  uttered.  After 
what  seemed  an  interminable  WAlk  they  reached 
drier  ground,  where  the  road  broadened  and 
took  a slope  upward.  Here  the  chunk  of  a 
pony  halted  until  Humphreys  and  Alec  came 
abreast  of  it. 

“How  far  are  we  from  the  house  now?” 
asked  the  latter,  in  a whisper. 

“ 'Bout  a quarter  of  a mile.  You  can’t  miss 


it.  Nary  another  round  yere,  and  the  road 
butts  right  agin  it,”  stated  Mr.  Scalf,  who  was 
clearly  very  anxious  to  take  the  back  track. 

“Very  good,”  said  the  Captain.  “Well, 
Sir,  you  can  go ; we  are  much  obliged  to  you. 
By-the-way,  you  had  better  not  speak  of  this 
for  a day  or  two.” 

Alec  laughed  low  and  muttered,  He  never 
will  speak  of  it ; dogs  couldn’t  tear  it  out  of 
him.” 

Twenty  rods  further  brought  them  out  of  the 
swampy  forest,  and  they  became  conscious  of  a 
clearing  and  a dark  mass  upon  a low  ridge. 

“ Dismount,”  directed  the  Captain.  “ Cor- 
poral, you  will  remain  with  the  horses.  If  any 
body  comes  up  the  road  halt  him  and  hold 
him ; don’t  fire,  if  you  can  help  it ; just  hold 
him.  Simson,  you  will  go%to  the  rear  of  the 
house,  Hogan  to  the  right,  and  Speed  to  the 
left.  Take  a large  circuit,  and  be  still  about  it ; 
but  don’t  let  any  one  pass.  If  you  hear  a whis- 
tle close  in.” 

The  men  silently  vanished  in  the  obscurity, 
while  Humphreys  and  Alec  advanced  straight 
toward  the  house.  Six  or  eight  yards  from  the 
dark  mass  they  were  halted  by  a rude  stone- 
wall, evidently  the  inclosure  of  a front  yard. 

“Very  lucky,”  muttered  the  officer.  “We 
can  lie  behind  this  till  daybreak,  and  summon 
him  when  he  comes  out” 

They  waited  for  a few  minutes,  shivering 
with  cold  and  the  anxiety  of  watching. 

“ Captain,  this  won’t  do,”  whispered  Alec. 
“ I beg  pardon  for  advising ; but  this  won’t 
work  in  our  favor.  We  shall  get  so  numbed 
that  we  sha’n’t  be  able  to  handle  our  shooting- 
irons  ; and  besides,  these  fellows  always  look 
before  they  step  out,  and  a blue  coat  is  the  easi- 
est thing  in  the  world  to  see*  He  may  open 
on  us  and  save  one  or  two,  or  perhaps  raise  a 
crowd  of  his  own.  Take  my  word  for  it,  Cap- 
tain, we  had  much  better  close  in.” 

“You  know  this  kind  of  thing  best,”  was  the 
answer ; and  in  another  minute  they  were  on 
the  steps  of  the  house.  They  could  make  out 
that  there  was  a veranda,  the  flooring  rotten 
and  loose ; and  by  passing  their  hands  along 
the  clap-boarding  they  discovered  two  door- 
ways. “ Do  you  watch  the  other,”  said  Hum- 
phreys, and  commenced  tapping  gently  on  the 
right-hand  door.  Presently  a girlish  voice  call- 
ed, “Who’s  there?”  immediately  after  which 
there  was  a movement  within,  the  door  opened 
an  inch  or  two,  and  the  same  voice  repeated, 
“Who’s  there?” 

“Is  Doctor  Prater  at  home?”  Humphreys 
asked. 

“Tell  him  no,”  said  a whisper  inside,  and 
the  voice  at  the  crack  echoed,  “No.” 

At  the  same  moment  Alec  gave  a sharp 
whistle  and  burst  in  the  other  door  with  a 
plunge  of  his  heavy  shoulder.  As  Humphreys 
rushed  into  the  room  thus  unceremoniously 
opened,  he  drew  a match,  and  by  its  flicker 
saw  a tall  man,  undressed,  groping  toward  a 
corner  in  w hich  stood  a fowling-piece. 
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44  Stand  stock-still,”  said  Alec,  with  his  re- 
volver aimed,  and  the  man  halted.  A candle 
which  Humphreys  immediately  lighted  where  it 
stood  on  a pine  table  showed  that  Doctor  Leroy 
Prater  was  as  white  as  a ghost.  While  the 
three  glared  at  each  other  in  the  first  moment 
of  surprise,  a tall  woman  sprang  out  of  the  bed 
which  the  man  had  left,  threw  the  coverlet 
around  her,  leaped  out  upon  the  veranda,  and 
uttered  a long,  piercing  cry,  which  Humphreys 
afterward  described  as  44  a rebel  yell,”  and  Alec 
as  44  a keen  whoop — you  could  have  heard  it  a 
mile.” 

“There’s  no  time  to  lose,  Captain,”  said  the 
young  man.  44  Doctor,  get  on  your  things  in  a 
d— d hurry.” 

The  woman  rubied  in  and  glared  at  them, 
looking  like  a spectre  with  her  pale  face  and 
white  drapery.  She  had  piercing  gray  eyes,  a 
mass  of  long,  loose  black  hair,  imperious  aqui- 
line features,  and  a sort  of  savage  queenliness 
of  manner,  heightened  no  doubt  by  her  wild 
excitement.  She  could  not  have  been  much 
over  forty,  and  she  was  still  a superb  face  and 
figure. 

44  Madame,  you  had  better  quit  that  noise,” 
said  Alec.  44  It  may  do  harm  to  your  own 
crowd.” 

Her  only  reply  was  another  swift  rush  and 
piercing  yell. 

“Let  her  shout,”  muttered  the  Captain. 
“She  is  crazy  with  the  surprise.” 

44 1 wouldn't  care  for  her  whoop  if  it  hadn't 
been  answered,”  growled  Alec. 

“ Answered  ?*' 

44  Yes;  from  the  right;  more  than  half  a 
mile  off.  Oh,  they  heard  it  as  well  as  I. 
But  it's  no  use,  Doctor : keep  on  dressing.” 

The  young  fellow  seemed  to  grow  and  swell 
with  pugnacity ; his  nostrils  dilated  as  if  scent- 
ing battle  with  defiant  satisfaction. 

By  the  time  the  prisoner  had  dressed  the 
soldiers  were  in,  and  two  of  them  led  him  arm 
in  arm  toward  the  horses.  Thus  far  neither 
husband  nor  wife  had  spoken  a distinguishable 
word  ; they  seemed  to  be  able  to  comprehend 
and  manage  the  situation  without  language ; it 
was  as  if  they  were  practiced  actors  in  such 
scenes.  But  as  the  man  passed  through  the 
broken  gate  of  his  front  yard  he  said,  in  a bass 
voice,  which  now  at  least  was  steady  enough, 
44  What  does  this  all  mean  ?” 

44  Doctor  Leroy  Prater  is  our  man,”  respond- 
ed Alec. 

44  That  is  my  name,  certainly.  But  still  I 
think  there  must  be  some  mistake.  I am  a 
quiet  farmer,  conscious  of  no  crime — except 
poverty.” 

The  voice  had  a cultivated  intonation,  and 
the  pronunciation  was  that  of  an  educated  man. 

44  Move  on,  if  you  please,  Sir,”  said  Hum- 
phreys. 44  It  will  all  be  explained  to  you  by 
the  proper  authorities.” 

On  reaching  the  horses  they  beheld,  by  the 
gray  glimmer  of  dawn,  another  man,  standing 
quiet  under  the  aim  of  the  corporal’s  revolver. 


44  This  fellow  came  out  of  the  swamp,  and  I 
halted  him,”  explained  the  soldier. 

“Keep  him  there,”  directed  the  Captain. 
44  When  we  have  got  ahead  a little  you  can  let 
him  go,  and  follow  us.” 

The  Doctor  was  mounted  behind  the  stoutest 
trooper,  his  arms  passed  around  the  man's  body, 
and  hi 8 hands  bound  together. 

4 4 Ah!”  exclaimed  Alec,  as  they  emerged 
from  the  swampy  lane  upon  the  high-road. 
44  We  are  all  right.  But  that  cross-cut  was  a 
beautiful  place  to  bushwhack  us  in.” 

Daylight  showed  them  that  their  prisoner 
was  a man  of  fifty,  tall  and  powerfully  built, 
dressed  in  well-worn  homespun,  slouched  hat 
of  seedy  black,  long  and  careless  iron-gray  hair, 
haggard  but  massive  aquiline  features,  stonv- 
blue  eyes,  and  an  expression  which  was  de- 
termined rather  than  brutal.  He  did  not  look 
like  a desperado,  but  desperadoes  seldom  do 
look  as  they  ought.  Humphreys  had  a sol- 
dier's habit  of  not  questioning  prisoners,  leav- 
ing that  to  superior  authority ; and  as  the  Doc- 
tor chose  to  remain  grimly  silent,  there  was  no 
conversation  between  captors  and  captive.  Tho 
Scalf  cabin  was  closed  when  they  passed  it,  and 
there  was  no  other  house  within  miles  of  the 
Ponder  Mejunkin  place ; and  they  were  an 
hour  on  the  road  before  they  saw  a human  be- 
ing. It  was  full  44  sun-up”  when  they  were 
joined  by  an  old  farmer  of  the  mountain  type — 
a middle-sized,  broad,  thin,  springy  man,  with 
a face  full  of  wrinkles,  and  hardly  a gray  hair 
in  his  head — a man  who  seemed  at  once  de- 
mure, resolute,  conscientious,  and  merciless — 
a Cromwellian  round-head,  none  the  gentler  for 
his  birth  in  the  “Dark  Comer.”  Switching  his 
lean,  small  horse  alongside  of  Humphreys,  who 
had  fallen  in  rear  of  the  cavalcade,  he  opened 
conversation  in  a slow,  dour  utterance,  as  hard 
as  the  grinding  of  a cart-wheel. 

* 44  Momin',  Colonel.  Well— I'm  right  glad 
you’ve  got  that  creetur.  What  ye  goin'  to  do 
to  him  ?” 

44  He  is  to  be  tried,  I suppose.” 

“Tried ! I was  in  hopes  you  was  goin’  to 
shute  him,”  he  answered,  in  his  deliberate,  cart- 
wheel fashion,  meaning  every  word  that  he  said. 
44  What's  the  use  of  trvin'  him,  Colonel  ? I tell 
you  lie’s  guilty.  That’s  Leroy  Prater.  He  bush- 
whacked our  people  in  Henderson  County.  He's 
one  of  the  worst  rebs  on  the  face  of  the  yeath. 
He’s  a heap  worse,  Colonel,  nor  rebs  in  general ; 
why,  he  was  turned  out  of  their  army  for  some 
low-down-ness.  Thar  ain’t  no  sort  of  use  in 
trvin’  him.  You’d  better  shute  him  right  yere, 
and  done  with  him.  And,  Colonel,  I kin  show 
ye  a heap  more  that  needs  killin’,”  he  concluded, 
with  an  air  of  rolemn  conviction. 

44  If  he  is  such  a bad  fellow,  why  haven't  you 
informed  on  him  before  ?”  said  Humphreys,  a 
little  disgusted  with  this  cantankerous  coun- 
selor. 

44  Yes,  and  git  myself  burned  out.  Colonel, 
thar's  a gang  belongs  to  thi9  man.  You  was 
powerful  lucky  to  catch  him  without  a fight. 
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He's  a nigh  neighbor  of  mine,*on’y  three  miles 
off,  and  I know  what  goes  on  at  his  place. 
Sometimes  thar’ll  be  eight  or  ten  thar.  Then 
next  mornin’  they’re  gone,  and  somebody  roissea 
stock.  You  was  powerful  lucky.  He  don’t  al- 
ways stop  at  home.  One  night  he's  at  home, 
and  then  he  totes  his  blankets  over  the  river. 
I'm  a Union  man,  allays  was  one,  Colonel ; it’s 
in  our  breed.  My  father  fowt  for  his  country 
in  the  old  war,  and  I laid  out  in  this,  hunted  by 
the  rebs.  I've  showed  your  men  through  the 
lines.  Colonel,  jest  believe  wie;  you’d  better 
shute  him.” 

With  this  piece  of  Carlylean  advice  the  old 
man  departed. 

The  party  had  accomplished  half  their  jour- 
ney when  a negro  beckoned  to  Humphreys  out 
of  a field  of  young  pines,  and  told  him  through 
the  twelve-rail  fence  that  Joly,  the  bushwhacker, 
had  passed  the  night  at  his  employer’s  house. 

“D’no  wliar  y'is  now,  boss,”  explained  the 
freedman.  44 1-gits  up  mighty  yairly  this  mor'n, 
and  gits  out  into  the  old  field,  ’cos  he’s  a mighty 
onsafe  man  to  be  with.  Then  I seed  you  a 
cornin’,  and  I ’lowed  you  was  sont  to  fotch 
him.  Ef  you’ll  take  round  that  ar  track  ’long 
the  piny  woods  you’ll  come  out  behind  the 
house,  and  then  you  kin  shute  him  mebbe. 
Don’t  miss  him,  boss;  he’s  mighty  quick  at 
firin’.  And  don’t  say  nothin'  'bout  me.” 

The  temptation  was  irresistible.  Joly,  Lar- 
gent,  and  Texas  Brown  were  the  three  most 
illustrious  bushwhackers  of  Western  South  Caro- 
lina; and  if  the  arrest  of  one  of  them  could  be 
added  to  that  of  Doctor  Leroy  Prater,  the  day 
would  indeed  be  a glorious  one.  Humphreys 
directed  Alec  and  one  of  the  privates  to  remain 
with  the  prisoner  while  he  should  lead  the  three 
other  men  on  a circuit  to  fiank  the  farm-house. 
The  doctor  was  dismounted  and  laid  upon  the 
ground  by  the  road-side.  The  soldier  reclined 
at  a little  distance,  holding  his  horse  by  the 
bridle.  Alec  fastened  his  beast  to  a sapling, 
seated  himself  with  his  back  against  a deserted 
hovel,  which  had  evidently  been  a smithy,  and 
waited.  The  negro  had  disappeared. 

Alec,  as  we  may  suppose,  had  already  glanced 
many  times  at  the  prisoner  to  see  if  he  could 
discover  in  him  any  possibility  of  relationship 
with  Mollie  Prater.  He  now  studied  him  anew ; 
no  resemblance,  thank  God ! Presently  he  no- 
ticed that  the  soldier's  lids  had  fallen,  and  that 
his  breathing  was  that  of  sluiriber.  Then  he 
became  conscious  that  want  of  sleep,  the  chill 
of  the  night,  the  long  ride,  and  the  warmth  of 
the  morning  sun  were  soothing  hi9  own  nerves 
as  with  an  opiate.  He  sought  to  keep  himself 
awake  by  thinking  of  Mollie  Prater;  but  al- 
though that  subject  was  interesting  it  was  also 
lulling.  In  his  reverie  he  seemed  to  hear  her 
speaking  pleasantly,  to  feel  that  she  was  com- 
forting him  after  his  long  journey,  to  know  that 
his  head  was  drooping  against  her  shoulder.  It 
was  a dream,  and  she  awoke  him  from  it.  Start- 
ing up  with  a suspicion  that  he  had  dozed,  he 
saw  her  coming  toward  him  with  a stealthy  and 


hurried  step,  her  Greek  face  as  white  as  if  it 
were  that  of  a statue.  In  the  road  stood  two 
horses,  one  with  a side-saddle,  the  other  mounted 
by  a boy.  The  soldier  was  still  unconscious, 
and  the  prisoner  slept  beside  him. 

44  You  have  arrested  my  father,”  the  girl 
whispered,  seizing  Alec  by  the  arm  and  glaring 
into  his  face.  44  Cnt  him  loose.” 

. People  comprehend  quickly  under  such  press- 
ure: the  whole  magnitude  and  cruelty  of  the 
situation  burst  upon  Alec ; he  had  awakened 
numb  and  half  blind  with  fatigue,  but  he  un- 
derstood every  thing. 

“/will,”  she  muttered,  drawing  a penknife 
from  her  pocket  and  attempting  to  pass  him. 

One  of  the  terrible  features  of  this  conversa- 
tion was,  that  it  was  carried  on  in  a whisper. 

44  Wait ! I can’t !”  he  gasped,  with  a parched 
throat,  seizing  her  dress. 

She  raised  the  knife  as  if  to  strike  him  with 
it,  and  then,  because  he  did  not  flinch,  she 
turned  to  pleading. 

44  Oh,  Alec ! Don’t  send  him  to  die ! My 
father,  Alec ! ” 

44 But  perhaps  he  is  not  guilty.” 

44  He  is.  He  has  done  what  they  say.  But 
it  was  not  wrong,  Alec.  Don’t  you  dare  to 
look  it ! They  were  Tories — and  he  killed  them 
for  the  good  cause — the  lost  cause.  Oh,  to- 
morrow is  Christmas,  fcd  we  were  all  to  be 
there ! Oh,  what  a Christmas  you  are  making 
for  me,  Alec!” 

44 Oh  my  God!”  he  sobbed,  but  still  held 
her  fast.  Suddenly  she  put  her  arms  around 
his,  leaned  her  whole  weight  upon  him,  and 
kissed  his  lips.  44  Alec,  I refused  the  other  for 
your  sake.  I will  be  every  thing  that  you  wish. 
Only  let  me  save  him.  There,  lie  down  and 
sleep.  You  can  say  that  you  were  asleep.” 

She  had  pushed  him  gently  to  the  ground, 
behind  the  corner  of  the  ruined  smithy,  where 
he  could  not  see  her  father.  Now  she  stepped 
away  from  him  with  a swift  tread,  holding  the 
open  knife  in  her  hand,  and  watching  the  sleep- 
ing soldier  with  an  eye  which  betokened  danger 
for  him  if  there  should  be  no  salvation  for  the 
prisoner.  Alec  was  in  an  agony ; he  remem- 
bered his 44  word  of  a gentleman — word  of  hon- 
or;” all  his  chivalrous,  ecstatic,  Quixotic  edu- 
cation of  honor  rushed  upon  him  and  reproached 
him ; all  the  M4Calls  of  the  past  seemed  to  cry 
to  him,  44 Word  of  honor!”  Accidentally  his 
hand  touched  his  pistol,  and  with  the  swiftness 
of  instinct  he  drew  the  trigger,  sending  the  bullet 
into  the  ground  near  his  feet.  The  prisoner 
opened  his  eyes,  and  the  soldier  started  up,  mut- 
tering 44  Fall  in ! ” Mollie  Prater  turned,  rushed 
back  upon  Alec,  lifted  him  to  his  feet,  and 
dragged  him  several  paces  with  a strength  which 
was  like  that  of  a maniac  or  of  a wild  beast. 

4 4 Oh  you  hound ! ” she  gasped.  4 4 Curse  you ! 
curse  you ! curse  you ! ” 

The  next  instant  she  was  on  her  horse,  wav- 
ing a speechless  farewell  to  her  father  and  rid- 
ing swiftly  homeward,  probably  with  some  vain 
hope  of  rescue. 
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A minute  later  Humphreys  returned  from 
his  unsuccessful  search  after  Joly,  and  the  jour- 
ney toward  Brownville  was  resumed. 

“ What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?”  asked  the 
Captain,  dropping  in  the  rear  to  place  him- 
self alongside  of  Alec.  “You  are  perfectly 
white.” 

The  young  fellow,  turning  in  his  saddle, 
gazed  so  sternly  and  fixedly  toward  the  rear 
that  Humphreys  looked  that  way  also,  and  saw 
two  equestrian  figures  rising  a hill  not  far  dis- 
tant. 

“ Upon  my  honor — that  is  like  Miss  Prater,” 
stammered  the  officer,  already  suspicious  of 
something  horrible.  “ Did  she  pass  here  ?” 

Alec  rode  a few  steps  in  silence,  and  then 
mumbled,  “ It  is  her  father.  She  wanted  me 
to  let  him  loose.” 

“Her  father !”  exclaimed  the  post  comman- 
dant, becoming  as  white  as  his  companion. 
“Oh  my  God ! I wish  he  could  escape.” 

Not  in  self-excuse — not  to  be  heard  by  this 
Yankee  who  had  seemed  to  reproach  him — 
merely  to  steady  his  own  soul — Alec  muttered, 
“ Word  of  a gentleman.” 

With  a quick  remembrance  of  duty  and  a 
complete  comprehension  of  the  young  man’s 
enthusiasm  of  honor,  Humphreys  leaned  side- 
wise,  seized  Alec’s  hand,  and  said,  “ Yes,  it  was 
the  word  of  a gentlemfti.” 


THE  NEW  TIMOTHY. 

Dart  jrfftfi. 

i. 

THERE  never  lived  the  guest  of  General  Li- 
kens who  could  say  that  he  or  she  ever  rose 
in  the  morning,  however  early,  and  did  not  find 
Mrs.  General  Likens  up  before  them.  Uncle 
Simeon  ought  to  know.  He  was  an  old  man  on 
the  place  that  morning  when  she  first  arose  as 
Mrs.  General  Likens.  He  can  testify — only 
his  evidence  was  not  then  legal — that  he  never 
rose  but  his  mistress  was  awake  before  him,  and 
Uncle  Simeon  woke  early  if  ever  man  did. 
The  General  said  that  it  was  in  order  that  she 
might  begin  talking,  but  he  didn’t  mean  it. 

In  the  morning  you  had  only  to  throw  off  the 
snowy  sheets  with  the  red-starred  quilt  on  top, 
rise,  and  dress  yourself,  though  the  sun  was  far 
from  up : it  was  no  use  trying  to  sleep.  The 
bolster  wrapped  entirely  around  the  head,  so 
as  to  exclude  the  sound,  has  been  tried  repeat- 
edly, but  in  vain,  by  guests  hungry  for  more 
slumber.  The  step  of  Mrs.  General  Likens 
around  and  through  and  over  the  entire  house ; j 
the  voice  of  Mrs.  General  Likens  coo-cheeing  j 
the  poultry  to  their  morning  meal,  ordering  the  j 
servants  in  their  duties ; the  very  fact  that  she 
was  so  active  and  entirely  wide-awake  while 
you  were  in  bed,  stirred  you  up  from  under  the 
heaviest  covering,  and  out  of  the  profoundest 
disposition  to  sleep.  And  when  you  issued 
forth,  whatever  was  the  hour,  there  was  Mrs. 
General  Likens  to  entertain  you.  Her  neat 
gray  dress,  her  snowy  cap,  with  the  frills  standing 


up  around  it  so  stiffly,  and  giving  such  a wide- 
awake expression  to  her  face ; her  kindly  smile, 
her  small,  quick  eyes,  only  less  speaking  than 
her  lips ; the  full  life  of  the  old  lady  to  the  very 
tips  of  her  mittened  fingers,  to  the  very  points 
of  her  slippers — all  made  her  a picture  beyond 
the  swiftest  brush  to  delineate  to  the  life.  If 
Landseer  ever  succeeded  with  an  eagle  on  the 
wing,  he  might  try  it ; if  Rosa  Bonheur  ever 
gave  perfect  satisfaction  in  a winning  horse  just 
reaching  the  post,  she  might  make  the  attempt 

“ I have  read  of  those  wonderful  ladies  en- 
tertaining saloons  full  of  company,”  said  John 
to  herself  that  Monday  morning,  as  she  lay  and 
listened.  “I  never  met  with  any  of  them  in 
their  silks  and  diamonds ; but  I wonder  if  Mrs. 
General  Likens  is  not  a Madame  Sevignd  or  a 
Madame  Genlis  in  the  woods — a sort  of  Made- 
moiselle Recamier  in  the  rough,  a Madame  de 
Stael  in  the  ore.  Just  imagine  a splendid  room, 
all  grand  with  chandeliers,  and  paintings,  and 
gorgeous  ladies,  and  glittering  generals;  and 
then  Mrs.  General  Likens,  what  she  is  by  birth, 
only  educated  to  it  all,  and  dressed  as  richly  as 
the  best  of  them,  animated  by  admiration  and 
universal  applause  for  every  word  she  uttered : 
she  would  surpass  the  most  wonderful  of  them 
all,”  continued  John  to  herself,  roused  fairly 
out  of  her  doze  and  her  bed  by  the  idea. 

But  John  managed  to  forget  her,  too,  when 
at  last  dhe  sat  down,  as  was  her  wont,  with  her 
Bible — her  father’s  last  gift.  “ Yes,”  said  she 
to  herself,  as  she  finished  the  chapter  and  re- 
placed the  ribbon,  “here  is  indeed  the  sub- 
stance of  one’s  experience,  as  Mrs.  General  Li- 
kens says,  the  grounds,  and  food,  and  strength 
of  piety.  Something  exactly  to  suit  one's  own 
case,  to  cast  some  entirely  new  and  encouraging 
light  on  it,  in  every  chapter  I read.” 

And  she  knelt  softly  beside  her  chair  in  prayer, 
animated  and  strengthened  by  and  based  upon 
the  verses  she  has  just  read. 

Do  you  believe  God  on  his  throne  in  heaven 
bends  more  attentively,  more  lovingly,  over 
John  the  beloved  disciple  worshiping  Him  there 
than  He  does  over  this  John  worshiping  Him 
on  earth  ? If  we  dared  ascribe  degrees  to  God, 
He  has  a more  active  care  for  this  fair  child  of 
his,  yet  among  the  brambles  of  the  way,  than 
for  such  as  have  safely  entered  their  Father’s 
house,  and  are  set  down  there  in  eternal  peace. 
It  was  with  her  as  the  child  that  clambered  into 
his  arms  for  a blessing  when  He  sat  by  the  way- 
side  in  journeying  to  and  from  Jerusalem — with 
a natural  gladness  she  nestled  herself  as  in  his 
arms,  and,  with  her  lips  to  his  ear,  whispered 
things  she  breathed  to  no  other  being — sins, 
sorrow's,  fears,  requests — her  whole  heart.  And 
never  did  she  draw  nearer  to  her  Friend  than 
now,  because  never  before  had  she  so  needed 
his  aid.  Girls  of  her  age  must  have  a confidante ; 
some  girl  like  themselves,  to  whom  they  can 
talk,  and  with  w hom  they  can  have  many  a de- 
licious laugh  and  more  delicious  cry ; or  to  whom, 
when  separated,  they  can  write  pages  upon 
pages,  crossed  and  recrossed.  If  no  such  con- 
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fidante  is  to  be  had,  a journal  is  the  resource — 
the  heart  is  written  out  on  its  pages. 

But  John  had  neither  journal  nor  confidante. 
From  birth  she  had  been  trained  to  make  Jesus 
her  friend,  companion,  confidant  instead.  The 
habit  grew  with  her  growth.  When  a mere 
child,  she  had  hastened  to  her  little  room  with 
the  fragments  of  “Grandma,”  her  dearly-be- 
loved  doll,  and  prayed  for  another,  and  it  had 
been  very  much  so  ever  since.  Not  more  fully 
did  she  believe  in  the  existence  of  Mr.  Wall, 
the  uncle,  than  she  did  in  that  of  Jesus,  and 
she  loved  and  lived  with  this  last  Friend  with  an 
intimacy  beyond  comparison  closer  and  warm- 
er. Like  a child  toward  her  Saviour,  even  in 
fits  of  passion  and  alienation  from  Him,  then 
returning  to  him  repentant,  clinging  about  his 
neck  with  sobs,  and  confessions,  and  promises 
of  amendment.  Far  from  perfect  in  any  re- 
spect, such  faith  as  she  had  was  no  more  a merit 
of  hers  than  the  beating  of  her  heart : guilty, 
and  she  well  knew  it,  if  she  had  less. 

“ I do  wonder  what  I would  be  without  Him,” 
she  said  to  herself,  almost  aloud,  as  she  sat  for 
a moment,  after  rising  from  her  knees.  “I 
can  not  imagine,  I suppose,  because  it  has  al- 
ways been  so  with  me ; a sort  of  feather  tossed 
about  by  whatever  breeze  happens  to  blow — a 
straw  on  the  current  of  things!” 

Ah,  lily,  the  same  soft  force  that  bends  your 
white  petals  so  modestly  toward  the  earth  binds 
the  ponderous  sun  in  its  orbit;  the  sweet  in- 
fluence which  holds  you  what  you  are  held 
Saul  from  being,  till  death  and  so  on  forever, 
a blasphemous  and  blood-stained  bully  and 
ruffian.  That  grasp,  softer  than  that  of  a babe 
yet  strong  as  Jehovah,  which  holds  you  holds 
General  Likens,  smoking  his  morning  pipe  on 
the  front  piazza,  from  being  a mere  hornless, 
human  ox,  sordid  and  dumb — holds  his  wife 
from  being  a shrew,  before  whom  Billingsgate 
would  have  fled  appalled — holds  Charles  Wall 
from  being  a libertine  and  a liar — holds  Mr. 
Merkes  from  hanging  himself. 

But  the  bell  rings  for  prayers,  and  after 
prayers  breakfast. 

IL 

“You  must  eat  a good,  hearty,  traveler’s 
breakfast,  Miss  John,  for  we  have  a good  day’s 
drive  before  us,”  says  Charles,  setting,  as  every 
preacher  should,  an  example  of  his  injunctions. 

“ Not  ex-actly !”  says  the  General,  at  the  head 
of  the  table. 

The  young  lady’s  eating  or  the  journey  ? ex- 
claim both  visitors  with  their  eyes. 

“No  journey  for  you  to-day,”  the  General 
explains. 

“Oh,  thank  you ! ” says  Charles.  “ But  we  are 
compelled  to  leave.  I must  be  at  home  to-night.  ” 

“It  is  astonishing,”  the  General  soliloquizes 
aloud,  pausing  with  a sparerib  in  his  hand  to 
do  it,  “how  ministers  do  talk  of  home.  It’s 
always,  ‘Thank  you,  but  I must  get  home!’ 
They  live  in  their  home  like  a terrapin  in  his 
shell,  poke  out  the  head  half  an  inch,  and  then 
jerk  it  back  again ! They  won’t  mix  with  the 


people,  won’t  live  out  in  the  world.  When 
they  do  go  among  folks  it’s  like  a man  bathing 
of  a cold  day:  ‘If  I must,  I must!’  Souse! 
he  goes  into  the  water,  then  out  again,  and  off 
in  double-quick  time.  No  wonder  the  people, 
except  exactly  their  own  church,  stand  off  from 
them  as  far ’s  they  do.  Every  time  they  preach 
only  the  same  set  of  people,  the  old  stand-bys 
an’  their  children  the  year  round. 

“ Was  that  the  way  the  Saviour  did,  I want 
to  know?”  continued  the  General,  almost  an- 
grily. “No,  he  was  right  among  people.  Wise 
men  from  the  East  an’  a crowd  of  shepherds 
come  in  to  see,  an’  the  like,  from  his  very  birth. 
Same  all  the  time  there  at  Nazareth,  I’ll  war- 
rant. At  that  wedding  in  Cana ; talking  with 
the  woman  at  the  well ; staying  with  Martha, 
Mary,  and  Lazarus ; eating  and  drinkiu’  with 
publicans  and  sinners ; riding  into  Jerusalem 
with  a crowd  around;  out  on  that  mountain 
teaching,  the  people  swarming  close  about  him 
by  thousands  like  bees ! Now  and  then  he  was 
alone  by  himself  in  the  desert,  or  up  the  mount- 
ain at  night,  when  every  body  was  asleep,  at 
prayer;  but,  as  a general  rule,  all  his  time 
from  dawn  till  dark  he  lived  right  in  the  thick 
of  the  people.  And  most  of  our  ministers  ! — 
look  at  them ! The  Master  says,  4 Go  out ! Go 
out  quickly  into  the  streets  an’  lanes  of  the  city 
after  the  poor,  maimed,  halt,  blind!’  More 
than  that : ‘ Go  outside  the  city,  into  the  high- 
ways an’  hedges,  an’  compel  them  to  come  in.’ 
And  more  than  that : ‘ Go  out  into  all  the  world, 
and  preach  the  gospel  to  ev’ry  creature.  * And 
yet  look  at  most  o’  our  ministers — never  really 
contented  except  by  the  fire  in  their  study — 
door  shut,  book  in  hand,  pipe  perhaps  in  mouth, 
dyspepsy,  most  like,  in  stomach ! Of  course,” 
added  the  General,  after  a pause,  “some  o’  their 
time  must  be  spent  in  prayer  and  study— close 
an’  hard  at  that — but  the  main  part  ought  to  be 
out  o’  doors  in  the  very  centre  of  the  people — 
at  least  seems  so  to  me!”  And  the  General 
resumed  his  sparerib,  while  his  wife  sat  amazed 
at  his  unusual  flow  of  speech. 

“General  Likens,”  says  John,  with  merry 
eyes,  “I  was  telling  Mr.  Wall,  as  we  came 
from  Hoppleton,  that  I would  do  great  things 
for  Theological  Seminaries  when  I get  rich; 
and  one  thing  will  be  to  have  you  appointed  to 
the  Professorship  of  Human  Nature.” 

“Thank  yon,  Miss;  but  if  they  could  only 
get  the  right  man — it  wouldn’t  be  from  among 
the  ministers,  I’m  afraid — next  to  the  man  that 
expounded  Scripture  to  them  he  Vould  be  the 
teacher  most  needed.  The  Bible  first,  human 
nature  next ! I’ve  seen  a heap  of  ministers  in 
my  day  coming  fresh  from  the  Seminary  like 
goslings  from  the  shell.  I tell  you  it  takes  five 
years  of  good  rubbing  with  the  actual  world  to 
get  their  kinks  and  queerities  out  o’  them. 
Some  stay  kinky  all  their  lives!” 

“And  a part  of  this  rubbing  I am  getting 
just  at  this  moment,”  says  Charles,  good-hu- 
moredly, wincing  a little.  “ And  I will  be  glad 
to  have  it,”  he  adds,  cordially. , 
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“‘Keep  Charles  as  long  as  you  please,  but 
send  back  John — we  can’t  live  without  her,’ ” 
added  the  General,  reflectively,  “was  the  last 
words  your  uncle  said  os  I rode  off.  I remem- 
ber it  on  account  of  that  young  Burleson.” 

“Young Burleson ?”  exclaimed  Charles,  look- 
ing up,  while  John  did  the  exact  reverse. 

“ Edward  Burleson,”  continued  the  General, 
after  draining  his  cup  of  coffee  and  carefully 
buttering  a third  biscuit  while  it  was  being  re- 
filled. 

“You  see,  he  drove  up  in  a buggy,”  contin- 
ued the  General  at  last,  “ while  your  uncle  and 
I was  talking.  Handsome  fellow,  bran-new 
buggy,  splendid  horse.  ‘ Do  I understand  you, 
Mr.  Wall,  that  Miss  John  is  absent?’  he  asked, 
looking  blank  as  you  please.  4 Yes,  General,  ’ 
sa^rs  your  uncle  to  me,  ‘you’re  the  man  to  do 
it.  Rub  him  as  much  a9  you  can ; it  will 
do  him  good and  I rode  off  to  catch  up  with 
you,  and  left  them  talking.  You  see,  I had 
been  in  Hoppleton  trading — do  all  our  trading 
there.” 

* “ Exactly,  entirely,  jest  so !”  said  Mrs.  Gen- 
eral Likens,  who  had  been  painfully  silent,  smil- 
ing over  the  rims  of  her  spectacles  at  John, 
whose  eyes  were  in  her  plate.  “Excellent 
match ; rich  as  cream,  child.  If  he  don’t  be- 
long to  the  church,  his  father  does.  Ah,  ha!” 
continued  Mrs.  General  Likens,  nodding  to  her- 
self at  her  own  information,  understanding^ 
and  approvingly.  “ Exactly,  yes !” 

“ And  besides,”  continued  the  General,  plod- 
ding along  in  his  own  path,  “you  remember  a 
man  sat  right  before  you  at  church  ? dark  com- 
plected, straight  as  a ramrod,  tall,  long  black 
hair,  plain  clothes  ?” 

“ And  who  listened  so  to  every  word  I utter- 
ed?” said  Charles,  to  whom  the  question  was 
addressed.  “ Yes,  I remember  him  perfectly. 
I do  not  think  he  stirred  an  inch  or  turned  his 
eyes  aside  an  instant  during  the  sermon — and* 
the  same  at  the  second  service.  ” 

“Learned  that  lying  behind  brush  waiting 
hours  to  get  a shot  at  wild  turkeys ! ” interject- 
ed Mrs.  General  Likens. 

“ Remember  I introduced  him  to  you  just  as 
we  left,”  said  the  General.  “Remember  he 
shook  hands  with  you!  I was  watching  an* 
laughing  while  I was  untying  the  horses.  ” 

“But,  General,”  said  Charles,  “he  really 
ought  to  be  told  by  some  one ; he  actually  hurt 
my  hand,  he  gave  it  such  a squeeze.  I felt  it 
for  twenty  minutes  afterward  as  we  rode  along.  ” 

“Brown  Bob  Long!”  ejaculated  Mrs.  Gen- 
eral Likens.  “ I tell  you  he  never  got  my  hand 
in  his  but  once — that  day  at  the  church,  you 
remember,  General.  I do  declare  that  man 
was  the  happiest  human  I ever  saw  in  my  life ; 
the  day  he  experienced  religion,  I mean.  There 
was  something  deep,  something  solemn,  kind  of 
awful,  in  that  man's  joy  that  day.  And  he 
didn’t  say  any  thing— didn’t  talk  at  all ; that 
astonished  mo  most;  only  was  so  powerful 
happy.  Brown  Bob  Long!  I wouldn’t  have 
touched  that  man  with  a forty-foot  pole  up  to 


that  meetin’.  ’Twas  when  your  uncle  was 
here,  Mr.  Wall;  that  same  blessed  meetin’ 
James  was  converted.  You  see,  I had  heard 
— think  ’twas  Araminta  Allen  told  me — one 
you  saw  at  the  spring  with  that  brush,  child— 
and  I looked  round  in  meeting,  and  sure  enough 
a blind  man  could  see  it  in  his  face.  Brown 
Bob  Long!  I wouldn’t  have  taken  that  hand 
of  his  with  the  kitchen  tongs  before ; but  soon 
as  meetin’  was  over,  I went  right  straight  up  to 
him.  My  eyes  was  running  with  tears,  I was 
so  glad  on  account  of  James.  But  w hen  he 
took  my  hand  in  his,  I tell  you  the  tears  came 
faster.  You  dee  he  squeezed  so ! Had  serious 
notion  I’d  have  to  poultice  my  hand.  But  I 
knew  just  what  he  needed — a good  talk  on  the 
duties  before  him ; and  I did  talk  to  him  well. 
First  to  last  he  never  said  a word,  only  sat  still 
as  a stone,  listenin’  to  me,  with  those  coal-black 
eyes  of  his.  I tell  you  that  man’s  joy  was  aw  ful 
to  see!” 

“ But  I wanted  to  tell  Mr.  Wall — ” endeavor- 
ed the  General. 

“ One  moment,  Genferal,”  said  his  wife. 
“ Solemn  as  I was,  I couldn’t  help  wfatching  to 
see  that  man  shake  hands  with  your  uncle,  Mr. 
Wall ; if  he  squeezed  mine  so,  he’ll  bring  the 
blood  with  his , I says  to  myself.  Well,  when 
your  uncle  saw  him  coming — I do  think  he  is 
the  wisest  man,  in  little  things  as  well  as  great, 
I ever  knew — when  he  saw  him  coming,  he  jest 
gave  him  both  of  his  hands  clasped  like  to- 
gether. See  ? He  couldn’t  squeeze  so  hard 
that  wray,  and  it  was  jest  as  cordial — more  so ! 
Talk  of  Saul  of  Tarsus!”  continued  Mrs.  Gen- 
eral Likens,  with  energy.  “If  ever  a gambling, 
horse-racing,  cursing,  desperate,  outrageous  sin- 
ner was  struck  down  on  his  way  to  Damascus, 
he’s  the  man.  4 I’ll  try ; but  God  must  do  it 
all  in  me!*  them  were  his  very  words  to  your 
uncle.  I thought  it  a bad  sign  he  liad  so  little 
to  say;  but  he’s  held  out  so  far,  any  way.” 

“What  I wanted  to  say,”  said  the  patient 
Genera],  “ was  only  this : He  told  me  yester- 
day, Brown  Bob,  hot  to  let  you  go  till  he  came. 
He  wants  you  to  help  him  about  something. 
Besides,  he  has  something  he  wants  to  send  to 
your  uncle  by  you.” 

“ Reminds  me ! ” interrupted  his  wife.  “ Don’t 
let  me  forget,  child.  I’ve  fixed  up  a basket  for 
you  when  you  go.  I was  afraid  I would  forget, 
and  fixed  it  up  early  this  morning.  I’ve  put  it 
on  the  fire-board  there,  all  ready.  Don’t  let  me 
forget  it!  Talking  of  your  uncle,  Mr.. Wall, 
reminds  me  of  Hoppleton.  Take  off  the  things, 
Moll.  Keep  your  seat,  child.  Yes,  well  ex- 
cuse you  gentlemen  out  on  the  piazza ; General 
always  smokes  after  breakfast — nigh  all  the  time, 
for  that  matter.  I wanted  to  ask  you  something 
about  people  there.  You  see,  wo  lived  a while 
in  Hoppleton  when  we  first  moved  out,  till  we 
could  find  a farm  to  suit;  boarded  at  Moody’s 
some  months.  And  how’s  he  doin’  ? 

“And  Josiah  Evers  too!  Ah  yes;  taught 
school  hero  once.  ‘And  so  you  actually  be- 
lieve there  is  such  a place  as  hell — actually  be- 
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lieve  it!’  he  said  to  me  after  supper  one  Sun- 
day night,  smiling  pityingly  like.  You  see, 
Mr.  Merkes  had  been  preaching  on  the  subject. 
‘Certainly  I do,’  says  I;  ‘you  don’t  think  I 
doubt  what  the  Bible  says?* — ‘Certain  it*s  in 
the  Bible  ?*  he  said,  smiling  gently,  as  if  he  aras 
talking  with  a willful  child.  I up  and  read  him 
some  of  the  passages  in  Scripture — you  know 
them  all — and  Mr.  Merkes’s  sermon  had  fresh- 
ened me  up  in  them.  I felt  real  awful  as  I 
read  them  one  after  another  as  fast  as  I could 
hunt  them  up.  All  the  time  Josiah  Evers  sat 
leanin’  back  in  his  chair,  hands  together,  turn- 
ing one  thumb  over  the  other,  smiling  all  the 
time  amused  like,  patiently  like,  as  if  I was 
tryin’  to  prove  the  m6on  was*  made  of  green 
cheese.  He  didn’t  interrupt  me  once — kept  on 
smilin’  so  superior.  * What  have  you  to  say  to 
all  them  ?’  I said,  when  I had  finished.  ‘ No- 
thing at  all,  Madam,’  says  he.  ‘Nothing  at 
all ! and  yet  deny  the  plain  doctrine  ?’  * Ah, 

Madam !’  says  he,  heavin’  a gentle  sigh,  a kind 
of  patient  melancholy  on  his  face,  ‘it  would 
take  too  long  to  explain  to  you.*  ‘ But  you  can 
try,’  says  I;  ‘I  ain’t  altogether  a fool,  though 
my  opportunities  have  been  small.*  ‘Well,’ 
says  he,  ‘ there  are  a great  many  learned  men 
in  the  world.  Whole  universities  of  them  in 
Germany  and  at  the  North,  men  of  profound 
learning,  people  who  know  infinitely  more  than 
any  body  in  these  parts,  of  course.  These 
men,*  says  he,  ‘have  thoroughly  investigated 
the  doctrine  of  a hell,  an’  find  it  all  a mistake. 
Strange,’  he  went  on  saying  to  himself ; ‘ same 
notion  has  prerailed  in  every  nation ; singular 
delusion.  It’s  well  enough  to  preach  it  to  a 
certain  class,’  he  went  on  to  say;  ‘to  your 
unfortunate  negroes,  Madam,  for  instance — it 
serves  as  a restraint  upon  the  ignorant;  only 
don’t  expect  intelligent  people  to  believe  it,*  he 
says,  smiling. 

“But  we  were  called  off  just  then  to  our  ne- 
gro meeting.  ‘ Uncle  Simeon,’  says  I,  near  the 
close,  ‘ do  you  believe  in  a hell  ?*  ‘ Yes,  Missis,* 

says  he,  ‘an’  in  a heaven,  too,  bless  de  Lord!’ 
‘But,  Uncle  Simeon,’  says  I,  ‘some  people  say 
they  don’t  believe  there’s  any  such  place  as  hell. 9 
‘ They  lie,  Missis ! ’ says  he,  not  raising  his  head 
from  that  stick  of  his.  ‘But  how  must  we 
prove  it  to  them?’  says  I.  ‘No  use  tryin’  to 
prove  it  to  them,  Missis,’  says  Uncle  Simeon ; 

* dey  know  it  already  in  dere  hearts  widout  de 
Bible ; a thonsan*  times  over  an’  over  again  in 
de  Bible.  No  man  can  help  telievo  it,  Missis. 
If  he  say  he  don’t  he  lies,  an’ ne  knows  it — no 
use  foolin’  with  sitch ! ’ And  that  was  all  Uncle 
Simeon  had  to  say.  Josiah  Evers  he  turned  as 
red  as  his  own  hair,  but  went  back  to  smiling 
again. 

“Ah  well,  child,  didn’t  we  have  it,  we  two, 
that  night!  Believe  me,  that  man  didn’t  be- 
lieve in  a word  in  the  Bible.  ‘ I accept,’  says 
he,  ‘only  those  parts  of  the  Bible  my  reason, 
my  intellect,  approves.  I subject  every  thing 
else  in  the  world,’  says  he,  ‘to  my  own  judg- 
ment, and  I do  the  same  by  the  Bible.’  And 
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so  on,  for  half  an  hour,  that  man  talked.  ‘ But 
you  mistake  in  other  things,  why  not  in  this  ?’ 

I said  to  him,  over  and  over  again.  ‘True, 
Madam,’  he  says,  ‘the  understanding  may  err; 

I may  have  occasionally  erred  myself,  but  the 
heart  never  mistakes.  What  the  heart  says  is 
always  so.  What  I feel  to  be  true  is  invariably 
true.  We  always  go  by  what  we  /eel.1  ‘God 
forbid  / should!’  says  I. 

“ Then  it  flashed  upon  me — you  see,  it  was 
soon  after  his  affair  with  Araminta  Allen — * The 
heart  is  a safe  and  infallible  guide,  is  it  ?'  says  I ; 

* we  mny  always  travel  where  our  feelings  lead 
us,  safe  and  sure?’  ‘Yes,  Ma’am,’  says  he; 

‘our  intuitions  never  mislead.’  ‘How,  then, 
did  it  happen  so  about  Araminta  ?’  I asked  him, 
plump!  Catch  him?  not  exactly!  Quick  as 
a flash  he  says,  ‘The  heart  had  nothing  to  do 
with  that  whatever,  Ma’am.  Love  her,  and 
that  snuff-stick  ’tween  her  lips ? Faugh ! ’ ‘No, 
it  was  not  her , it  was  her  negroes  you  wanted,* 
says  I,  finishing  his  remark  for  him ; * I knew 
it.’  To  think  that  man  should  acknowledge 
that  rather  than  give  up  his  argument!” 

But  John  endeavors  to  turn  the  torrent  of 
talk  by  some  question  in  regard  to  the  Gen- 
eral. 

“Oh,  as  to  the  General,”  Mrs.  General 
Likens  makes  answer,  pouring  her  speech  in- 
stantly that  way,  “ he  is  an  amazin’  close  ob- 
server, as  well  as  a man  of  the  strongest  sort  of 
sense.  No  wonder ; he  has  all  his  time  for  it ; 
he  don’t  have  to  work  now  for  a living.  We’ve 
enough  and  to  spare,  thank  the  Lord!  He 
don’t  care  to  speculate  or  try  to  get  richer. 

Then  I carry  all  the  little  matters  on  the  place 
smoothly  on  for  him ; he  has  only  field  matters 
to  look  after.  He  hasn’t  any  children,  now 
James  is  gone,  to  worry  about — great  big  boys 
to  see  after,  or  girls  growin’  up  dressin*  and 
followed  up  by  their  beaux.  Nor  any  grand- 
children, even,  to  climb  about  his  knees,  and 
pull  his  hair,  and  put  their  hands  in  his  pock- 
ets—nothing  to  disturb  him  in  the  world.  Be- 
sides, he  has  lived  in  the  thick  of  people  all  his 
life.  He’s  such  an  excellent  listener,  you  see ; 
it’s  amazin’  how  much  he  has  heard  from  me, 
let  alone  other  people,  in  the  thirty  years  we’ve 
been  married.  He  takes  vast  deal  more  in- 
terest in  religious  matters,  since  that  blessed 
meeting  especially,  than  in  any  thin’  else.  So 
he  sets  out  there  on  the  piazza,  or  by  the  fire, 
and  reads  his  Bible  and  his  religious  newspaper, 
and  smokes  and  thinks  nigh  all  the  time.  Look 
here,  child,”  went  on  Mrs.  General  Likens,  as 
a sudden  thought  smote  her ; “ was  it  our  Mr. 
Merkes  urged  yoqpg  Mr.  Wall  to  come  out  here 
on  this  visit  and  preach  for  him  ?” 

“No,  Madam,”  said  John,  smiling  as  she 
spoke,  “Mr.  Wall  asked  Mr.  Merkes,  when  he 
w*os  last  at  our  house,  to  ask  his  nephew  to  come. 

He  afterward  told  his  nephew  he  had  a special 
reason  for  doing  so.” 

“Jest  as  I thought!”  exclaimed  her  com- 
panion, triumphantly.  “I  never  knew  Mr. 
Merkes  ask  a minister  to  come  and  preach  for 
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him  in  my  life,  except  they  were  actually  on  the 
ground,  you  know.  One  day  Mr.  Merkes  was 
here  to  see  us.  I saw  him  long  before  he  got 
to  the  front  gate,  an’  saw  he  looked  bluer  than 
usual,  even.  Says  I,  ‘ General’ — the  General 
was  sitting  in  his  chair  smoking — ‘General,  I’m 
goin’  to  try  an  experiment  with  Mr.  Merkes.’ 
You  see,  child,  I was  full  of  fun  when  I was  a 
girl,  dressin’  up,  dancin’  all  night  when  I had 
a chance,  leading  my  beaux  a time  of  it,  *a  reg-  | 
ular  torn-down  piece ; the  standing  wonder  to 
me  is  how  I ever  married  such  a man  as  the 
General  there,  so  grave  and  solid.  ‘Well,’  the 
General  says,  ‘be  perfectly  respectful,  Polly. 
Remember  he  is  our  pastor,  whom  we’re  bound 
to  love  and  revere.*  ‘Never  fear,’  says  I; 
‘I’ve  no  disposition*  to  do  otherwise.’  Mr. 
Merkes  came  in ; we  gave  him  hearty  welcome. 
There  he  sat  and  talked  for  half  an  hour.  I 
never  saw  him  so  low  down  in  my  life ; nothing 
could  cheer  him.  At  last,  ‘ Mr.  Merkes,*  said 
I,  ‘how  did  you  happen  to  hrfve  Mr.  Jones 
preach  for  you  Sunday  before  last?  He’s  a 
good  man — means  well,  I dare  say;  but  he 
stammers  so  when  he  gets  warmed  to  his  ser- 
mon it’s  painful  to  hear  him.*  An’  so  I went 
on — and  it  was  nothing  but  the  truth  about  Mr. 
Jones,  though  I never  allow  myself  to  talk  that 
way  of  ministers.  Jest  as  I thought.  The  mo- 
ment I began  to  run  Mr.  Jones  down  as  a 
preacher  Mr.  Merkes  began  to  brighten  up.  As 
I went  on  he  got  more  and  more  cheerful,  till 
at  last  he  actually  smiled.  You  see  I might 
have  tried  running  down  that  Ishmael  Spang 
and  his  preaching — easy  thing  to  do,  goodness 
knows;  or  I might  have  got  on  the  doctrines 
of  other  denominations — he  used  to  be  quite 
cheery  hearing  them  talked  against,  you  under- 
stand ; only  they  was  worn  out  by  constant  use. 
Mr.  Merkes  he  shook  his  head  gently,  said  Mr. 
Jones  had  the  best  intentions  in  the  world ; he 
did  hesitate  and  stammer  very  sadly,  too — got 
quite  cheerful  in  fact.  I’ve  noticed  Mr.  Merkes 
close,  years  now ; have  often  watched  him  rise 
and  fall,  in  one  half  hour,  like  a feather,  a dozen 
times.  Tell  him  of  some  rich  man — his  money, 
and  house,  and  things— -and  down  he  goes.  Tell 
him  about  somebody’s  crop  failing,  or  negroes 
dying,  or  wheat  rusting,  and  up  he  goes.  But 
it’s  about  churches  and  ministers  he’s  most  sensi- 
tive, specially  in  his  own  denomination.  I nev- 
er saw  him  so  peart  in  my  life  as  he  was  when 
poor  Mr.  Jones  had  his  trouble — you’ve  heard 
about  it — with  his  church.  All  the  time  Mr. 
Merkes  was  moaning,  and  deploring,  and  shak- 
ing his  head,  and  in  wonderful  spirits  for  him. 
That  Mr.  Wall  is  the  only  preacher  he  can  bear 
to  hear  praised,  and  he  winces  a good  deal  at 
that ; would  rather  that  people  should  talk 
of  something  else.  But  dear  me,  child,  I'm 
ashamed  of  myself  to  be  speaking  so  of  our 
minister.  He’s  a most  an  exe’lent  man,  would 
rather  die  at  the  stake  than  not,  if  duty  called ; 
only  he’s  had  so  much  trouble,  you  see.” 

And  Mrs.  General  Likens*  paused,  not  be- 
cause she  was  out  of  breath — that  she  never 
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had  been  in  her  life — but  because  she  had  now 
washed  up  the  breakfast  things.  , 

“I  see  Brown  Bob  Long  just  lighting  from 
that  horse  of  his  at  the  front  gate,  child,”  said 
she,  rising.  “ Suppose  we  look  around  a little. 
I don’t  want  to  see  him  squeeze  your  hands  so 
— if s awful!” 

“ But  did  you  mention  to  the  General  about 
what  we  wero  speaking  of?”  asked  John,  as 
they  went  ont  by  the  back-door,  dreading  lest 
there  should  be  no  other  interval  of  silence  be- 
fore she  left. 

“ First  thing  when  we’d  got  to  bed  las*  night,” 
was  the  reply.  “ The  General  hates  it  mightily 
— your  trying  to  teach  school,  I mean ; but  we’ll 
both  be  proud  td  have  you  stay  with  us.  He’ll 
see  all  about  it  and  write  to  you  as  soon  as  he 
can.  See  that  rooster?  He  always  puts  me 
in  mind — so  round  and  slow  and  showy  like — 
of  that  Colonel  Mills.  There  isn’t  one  of  my 
hens  but  puts  me  in  mind  of  somebody  I know. 
See  that  short-legged  pullet  ? — always  ’minds  me 
of  a little  freckled  girl  running  round  in  a long 
woolsey  frock.  Colonel  Mills — ah  yes!  I’ve 
got  a yellow  cow,  our  best  milker;  she’s  the 
living  image  of  Mrs.  Colonel  Mills.  You  see, 
we  boarded  in  Hoppleton  before  we  bought  this 
place — know  every  body  there.  And  their  son 
David,  poor  fellow ! could  explain  it  all  to  yon, 
child,  how  it  happened,  if  you  was  a married 
woman.  And  there’s  that  Louisiana  too- 
bouncing  piece  she  is!  She  can’t  talk,  poor 
thing!  but  she’s  good  to  look  at,  isn’t  she? 
I tell  you  what!”  said  Mrs.  General  Likens, 
pausing  as  she  unlocked  the  hen-house  door, 
and  turning  upon  her  companion  with  proph- 
ecy in  her  face  and  tones.  “ That  girl  is  the 
very  wife,  exactly,  for  young  Mr.  Wall.  ” 


WINNING  HIS  SPURS.  I 

A PLEASANT,  shaded  place  in  a deep 
woods,  with  a brook  slanting  downward 
through  the  shadow,  and  dropping  in  miniature 
cascades  over  low  ridges,  or  murmuring  over 
the  mossy  stones  at  the  bottom.  The  trees 
about  were  of  patriarchal  growth,  and  some 
had  braved  the  sun  and  storm  of  a century. 
The  leaves  underfoot  formed  a soft  couch,  and 
beneath  one  of  these,  with  his  head  resting 
upon  his  arm,  a young  man  lay  asleep.  There 
was  something  in  his  attitude,  as  he  lay  there, 
which  bespoke  power  of  mind  of  a high  order. 
His  forehead,  v^iite  as  a woman’s,  was  high 
and  bold.  His  nose  aquiline,  his  features  an- 
gular— too  much  so  for  beauty,  and  at  first 
glance  one  might  have  said  he  was  a homely 
man.  But  a second  glance  w*as  sure  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  another,  until  his  intimate  friends  were 
ready  to  swear  that  he  was  handsome.  He  lay 
there  with  a smile  upon  his  lip,  like  a boy  asleep. 
The  birds  in  the  branches  flitted  to  and  fro,  and 
doubtless,  if  they  could  think,  wondered  what 
that  great  fellow  was  doing  there  under  their 
trees.  He  slept  on  for  hours.  He  had  been  a 
worker,  no  idler,  in  the  great  battle  of  life.  A 
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man  who  had  taken  the  cup  of  human  life  and 
drained  it  to  the  lees.  A man  whose  life  was 
embittered  even  now,  and  who  had  hungered 
for  better  times  for  the  men  of  the  earth  until 
he  grew  weary  of  waiting  and  watching  for 
something  which  never  came.  Many  a man, 
before  his  time,  had  lost  heart  in  this  bootless 
struggle,  and  Gabriel  Lee  was  no  stronger  than 
they.  It  is  a sad  thing  when  a man  at  thirty 
gives  up  life  as  useless  and  unsatisfactory.  “ Get 
money,  for  money  is  power.”  And  Gabriel  Lee 
had  not  even  this  to  labor  for.  He  had  money 
["enough,  and  his  was  not  a nature  to  go  on  hoard- 
ing or  to  love  money  for  money’s  sake.  He  only 
cared  for  it  for  the  good  it  would  do.  But  he 
1 was  weary  of  the  city,  and  had  come  to  the 
place  where  he  .was  bom  and  bred,  and  hoped 
to  lie  down  among  the  flowers  on  the  old  farm 
and  forget  that  the  millennium  had  not  come,  nor 
was  likely  to  come  soon.  He  found  himself 
better  in  the  country.  His  heart  opened  and 
grew  younger.  He  felt  better,  purer,  nobler 
than  he  had  felt  for  years,  when  going  the  round 
of  a young  man  in  society  in  New  York — at  the- 
atres, at  sparring-cribs,  at  balls,  and  the  Opera. 
There  was  something  in  this  quiet  country  life 
full  of  strange  pleasure.  Coming  out  that  mom- 
~Tng  for  a walk  he  had  found  out  this  shady  nook, 
and  remembered  it  as  a place  which  he  had  fre- 
quented when  a boy,  driving  the  cows  home  from 
the  pasture  on  the  other  side  of  the  woods. 
Chance  had  protected  his  old  haunt.  It  had 
been  the  property  of  an  extremely  rich  old  man, 
who  would  not  allow  a tree  to  be  cut  down.  He 
was  dead  now,  and  the  axe  of  the  chopper  could 
be  heard  on  the  other  side  of  the  grove ; bnt  this 
place  had  thus  far  been  spared. 

Lying  there  in  the  shadow,  with  the  light 
streaming  through  the  openings  in  the  foliage 
overhead,  and  making  light  and  shade  upon  the 
leaves  underfoot,  he  was  not  aware  that  some 
one  had  broken  in  upon  his  solitude.  A girl 
had  come  down  the  forest  path,  and  seeing  him 
lying  there  laughed  slyly  to  herself,  and  lifted  a 
little  water  in  her  hand  to  drop  upon  his  up- 
turned face.  But  something  in  that  face  re- 
strained her,  and  she  sat  down  upon  the  bank 
not  far  away,  and,  opening  her  apron,  let  a 
heap  of  bright  wood -flowers,  violets,  daisies, 
and  butter-cups,  drop  about  her.  Then  she 
took  them  up  one  by  one  and  began  to  ar- 
range them  in  a bouquet  with  quick,  deft  An- 
gers, and  that  taste  which  many  women  have 
in  arranging  flowers,  and  which  man  never  has. 
She  became  interested  in  her  work  and  forgot 
him  altogether,  and  began  to  sing  some  sweet, 
low  melody — a tender,  touching  air.  The  sub- 
tle* music  stole  into  his  ears  somehow,  and 
charmed  him  out  of  sleep.  He  woke  without 
moving,  and  saw  her  sitting  there,  thought  a na- 
iad had  risen  from  the  stream,  and  was  weav- 
ing a garland  for  her  bright  brown  hair.  Then 
he  knew  her  well.  A woman  who,  like  him- 
self, had  tasted  the  sweet  and  bitter  to  be  found 
in  New  York  life  and  had  tired  of  it.  A wo- 
man who  was  called  in  society  visionary— one 
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who  looked  for  things  impossible.  One  who 
believed  that  a lady  of  intelligence  and  refine- 
ment had  rights  at  least  equal  to  those  of  a 
common  laborer,  and  that  some  day  the  world 
would  see  it.  Gabriel  had  rather  shunned  her 
in  society.  She  had  a reputation  as  a brilliant 
talker,  and  he  was  rather  afraid  of  clever  wo- 
men. They  are  apt  to  show  up  too  plainly  the 
inconsistencies  and  irregularities  of  this  world 
of  oura.  He  had  always  thought  her  handsome, 
but  she  had  a new  charm  to-day  sitting  among 
her  flowers.  He  thought  of  the  young  Squire 
who  heard  # 

A voice  by  the  cedar-tree 
In  the  meadow  under  the  Hall; 

She  is  singing  a song  that  is  known  to  roe, 

A passionate  ballad,  gallant  and  gay, 

A martial  song  like  a trumpet’s  call.” 

Ho  did  not  move,  but  something  which  she 
could  not  define  told  her  that  he  was  awake, 
and  she  looked  up  quickly  and  saw  a pair  of 
dark  eyes  gleaming  at  her,  shaded  by  a hand- 
some hand. 

“Ah,  you  are  awake!”  she  said.  “Have 
I you  not  had  a pleasant  sleep  ? Am  I not  kind 
to  watch  over  you  in  this  way  ?” 

“You  are  roy  good  angel,”  said  he,  falling 
back  on  the  style  of  compliment  which  is  looked 
for  by  most  women  in  society. 

“ • You  lie  down  to  your  shady  slumber, 

And  wake  with  a bug  in  your  ear ; 

And  the  maiden  who  walks  in  the  morning 
Is  shod  like  a mountaineer,*  ” 

quoted  the  young  lady.  “Don’t  compliment, 
please.  Do  we  not  have  a surfeit  of  that  sort 
of  conversation  in  town,  Mr.  Lee?  I do,  at 
least ; and  I assure  you  that  I did  not  come  to 
the  country  to  hear  the  same  sort  of  talk.” 

“Thanks,”  said  Gabriel.  “I  won’t  do  it 
again.  No  man  can  be  more  weary  of  such 
things  than  I.  What  has  my  life  amounted  to  ? 
It  is  a struggle  to  bring  about  a state  of  things 
which  can  never  exist.  I have  hoped  to  see 
the  world  higher  and  purer,  and  it  seems  to  grow 
more  sordid  every  day.  At  least,  I think  so.” 

“You  are  not  the  only  one  accused  of  being 
visionary,  it  seems.  Ask  any  one  in  our  set  in 
the  city  and  they  will  tell  you  that  Ella  Gran- 
ger is  a good  enough  girl,  but  she  has  the  most 
absurd  notions  in  the  world.  And  it  is  all  be- 
cause it  breaks  my  heart  to  see  every  thing  go 
on  in  the  same  way,  no  change  for  the  better 
or  worse.  But  xlon’t  let  us  talk  of  that  Mr. 
Lee.  It  is  sad  enough  to  think  of  when  one 
wants  to  be  melancholy.  You  have  a beauti- 
ful haunt  here.  When  did  you  find  it  ?” 

“I  think  it  was  about  twenty  years  ago,” 
said  Gabriel. 

“You  are  quizzing  me,”  she  said. 

“ No.  Did  I not  tell  you  that  I used  to  live 
here?  I used  to  drive  the  cows  through  the 
brook  yonder,  and  let  them  go  home  by  them- 
selves, while  I lay  down  as  I am  doing  now. 

I shall  never  be  so  happy  again.  And  yet,  ly- 
ing here,  I felt  a strange  sort  of  pleasure  in  re- 
membering those  dear  old  days.” 
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There  was  silence  for  a moment.  She  was 
the  first  to  break  it  in  her  old,  impulsive  way, 
putting  out  her  white  hand. 

“Do  you  know  that  I like  you  better  for 
hearing  you  say  that  ?”  she  said.  “ I used  to 
think  you  were  a proud  man  in  the  city.  I am 
glad  you  think  kindly  of  your  old  home.” 

“I  will  be  frank  with  you,  Miss  Ella,”  said 
ho.  “I  have  been  afraid  of  you  for  months. 
I am  cured  now.”  s 

She  laughed  gayly.  “ One  would  think  there 
was  little  enough  to  frighten  any  one  in  poor 
me.  But  never  mind.  Let  us  sign  a truce 
while  here  and  be  good  friends.” 

They  staid  at  the  same  house  in  the  village, 
which  stood  upon  the  shore  of  the  great  lake, 
Ontario.  The  hotel  itself  faced  the  lake,  and 
they  used  to  sit  together  on  the  high  “stoop” 
in  the  pleasant  summer  weather  watching  the 
passing  craft,  steamers,  schooners,  and  sloops. 
He  was  getting  over  his  fear  of  her  rapidly,  and 
wondered  that  people  should  call  her  odd  or 
visionary.  She  loved  to  talk  of  idealities,  to  be 
sure.  But  she  did  it  in  such  a loving,  tender 
way  that  Gabriel  was  half  in  love  with  her  before 
a week  had  gone  by,  and  wholly  so  in  another. 

They  had  a thorn  in  the  fiesh  at  the  hotel, 
in  the  shape  of  an  old  maid,  who  haunted  Ga- 
briel like  his  shadow.  Miss  Araminta  Jessup 
was  a woman  of  many  trials.  According  to  her 
account  the  men  of  this  generation  were  a set  of 
heartless  scamps,  who  did  nothing  but  trifle  with 
the  hearts  of  poor  confiding  woman.  How  many 
tiroes  the  fossilized  thing  she  called  a heart  had 
fluttered  since  Miss  Araminta  reached  her  teens 
is  not  to  be  computed  in  any  ordinary  way.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  this  was  some  years 
ago,  and  that  Miss  Araminta  was  very  suscep- 
tible to  the  tender  passion. 

She  met  them  coming  in  from  the  woods  to- 
gether, and  as  Ella  went  singing  up  to  her  room 
to  put  her  flowers  in  water  she  drove  Gabriel 
into  a corner  of  the  piazza,  and  opened  Are  upon 
him  after  this  manner : 

“I  really  must  talk  with  Ella,”  she  said. 
“She  is  very  imprudent.” 

“In  w'hat  respect?” demanded  Gabriel. 

“ When  I w'as  a young  lady — I mean  when  I 
was  a young  girl — I would  have  died  before  I 
would  have  walked  with  a young  man  to  whom 
I w’as  not  engaged.” 

“ Then  you  did  not  walk  much  in  those  days,” 
said  Gabriel,  who  was  getting  desperate, “ or  else 
you  walked  alone?”  * 

She  looked  at  him  to  see  whether  he  meant 
this  as  a cut  at  her,  but  seeing  him  smiling  as  a 
summer  morning  she  went  on : 

“People  w’ere  more  circumspect  in  those 
days.  They  took  their  walks  where  other  peo- 
ple could  see  them,  not  in  the  w’oods.” 

“ How  am  1 to  understand  you  ?”  said  he. 
“ Am  I to  understand  that  you  take  exceptions 
to  my  conduct,  or  to  that  of  Miss  Ella?  If  the 
first,  I care  nothing  about  it ; if  the  second,  I as- 
sure you  that  any  slight  upon  that  young  lady’s 
discretion  will  be  resented  by  me.” 


“I  meant  no  slight,”  said  Araminta,  eleva- 
ting her  nose  at  a lofty  angle.  “ But  when  I 
was  a girl  such  things  were  regarded  in  their 
true  light.” 

“ You  will  excuse  me  if  I say  that  the  period 
of  which  you  speak  was  many  years  ago,  and 
that  society  has  different  opinions  now.”  With 
which  terrible  cut  at  the  age  of  the  lady  he  went 
in  search  of  Ella.  He  found  her  in  the  parlor, 
looking  out  toward  the  lake. 

“It  looks  threatening  to  the  north,”  she 
said.  “ Don’t  you  think  there  will  be  a storm  ?” 

“No  doubt.  Do  you  see  the  cloud  on  the 
edge  of  the  horizon?  It  looks  ragged  and 
threatening ; there  is  wind  in  that  cloud.  The 
boats  must  keep  a good  way  from  this  shore  to- 
day. I have  made  the  landlord  promise  that 
if  there  is  a wreck  I am  to  be  colled.” 

“Oh  Gabriel — Mr.  Lee!  Why  should  you 
go?  There  are  men  enough  without  you.” 

“ I am  mistaken  in  you  if  you  believe  I would 
stay  away  on  account  of  danger  at  an  hour  like 
that,”  he  said.  “ See  how  the  cloud  lifts ! It 
will  be  a terrible  wind  ; it  is  rising  now’.  Hark !” 

They  listened,  and  could  hear  a low,  sullen 
moan  from  the  lake  as  the  wind  was  slowiv  ris- 
ing. From  the  window  they  could  see  the  ships 
flitting  by  like  silent  ghosts,  all  in  haste  to  get 
to  port.  Several  turned  into  the  Jittlc  harbor 
of  Claytown,  preferring  that  insecure  roadstead 
to  the  perils  of  the  iron-bound  coast.  While  at 
supper  the  storm  broke  suddenly,  accompanied 
by  fearful  claps  of  thunder  and  flashes  of  light- 
ning. Miss  Jessup  screamed,  and  clasped  Ga- 
briel about  the  neck.  Ella  was  a little  pale,  but 
looked  contemptuously  at  the  ancient  damseL 

“ Don’t  be  foolish,  Araminta,”  she  said. 

“ I shall  die  if  he  goes  aw’ay,”  said  Araminta. 
“It  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  live  under  the 
circumstances.  We  shall  all  die.” 

Gabriel  put  up  his  hands  and  unwound  the 
long  arms  of  the  lady  from  his  neck.  “Yon 
had  better  go  to  vour  room,  Miss  Jessup,”  ho 
said.  “ Perhaps  you  will  be  safer  there,  Ella.” 

“I  am  not  afraid  now,”  she  said.  “I  was 
for  a moment.  Are  you  going  out  ?” 

“ Yes.  Do  you  not  hear  the  men  passing  ? 
They  are  going  dow'n  to  the  beach.” 

“Yes,”  said  the  landlord,  coming  in;  “and 
as  sure  as  you  live  the  Eastern  Star  has  gone 
ashore  on  the  Pint.  They’ve  got  fires  lighted. 
Miss  Granger,  if  you  go  to  the  north  window'  you 
can  see  the  wreck  by  the  fires.” 

He  ran  out.  Miss  Jessup  ran  after  him, 
screaming  to  him  not  to  leave  her.  Ella  put 
out  both  hands  to  Gabriel,  and  he  pressed  them 
one  after  another  to  his  lips.  Then,  dropping 
her  left  hand,  he  passed  the  disengaged  §rm 
about  her  waist  and  kissed  her  lips.  It  was 
their  betrothal.  Miss  Araminta,  coming  in  at 
that  moment,  started  back  in  holy  horror  at  the 
sight. 

“ Gracious  Heaven !”  she  cried.  “ What  do 
I see?” 

“ Good-by,”  said  Gabriel,  kissing  Ella  again. 
“ Get  out  of  my  way,  Miss  Jessup ; yon  have 
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had  shocks  enough  for  one  night.  Go  to  your 
room.” 

He  pushed  her  aside  rather  rudely  and  ran 
after  the  landlord.  He  was  already  at  the 
beach.  Ella  went  up  to  the  window  of  which 
the  landlord  had  spoken,  disregarding  Ara- 
minta’s  advice  to  get  between  two  feather- 
beds, which  safe  retreat  she  sought  at  once. 
From  the  window,  by  the  light  of  the  flaming 
fires,  Ella  had  a good  view  of  the  wrecked 
ship.  She  was  not  fifty  yards  from  shore,  in 
the  full  power  of  the  breakers,  and  her  crew 
were  clinging  to  the  rigging,  not  daring  to  at- 
tempt to  approach  that  perilous  shore.  They 
had  seen  one  man  try  it,  and  he  was  hurled 
back,  with  a skull  crushed  like  an  egg-shell. 
Ella  saw  the  men  on  the  shore  grouped  to- 
gether, and  she  lost  sight  of  Gabriel.  The  next 
moment  he  stood  upon  the  edge  of  the  surf-line, 
with  a rope  about  his  body,  having  nothing  on 
but  a tight  woolen  shirt  and  drawers.  The 
next  moment  they  lifted  him  in  their  arms  and 
ran^t  upon  the  sand  after  the  retiring  wave 
and  cast  him  into  the  sea.  He  disappeared 
from  view,  and  when  she  saw  him  again  he 
had  emerged  from  the  breakers  and  was  swim- 
ming toward  the  wrecked  schooner ; a species 
of  fascination  chained  her  eyes  to  bis  form. 
She  was  conscious  that  he  was  in  terrible  dan- 
ger, and  that  to  be  forced  back  upon  that  shore 
was  certain  death.  He  was  a noble  swimmer, 
and  at  last,  with  a thrill  of  joy,  she  saw  him  lay 
his  hand  upon  the  rigging  of  the  schooner.  A 
wave  breaking  over  her  covered  him  from  head 
to  foot.  She  uttered  a cry.  But  the  next 
moment  he  rose  triumphant  from  the  water  and 
fastened  the  rope  he  had  brought  to  the  stump  of 
the  foremast.  The  men  on  shore  cheered  him, 
and  the  unfortunates  on  the  schooner  shouted 
feebly.  The  rope  was  hauled  taut,  and  one  by 
one  the  shipwrecked  men  came  to  shore.  Ga- 
briel came  last,  and  the  shout  of  welcome 
they  gave  him  was  heard  above  the  storm. 
She  saw  the  saved  men  crowd  about  him  and 
clasp  him  by  the  hands,  and  then  she  laid  her 
head  upon  the  window-sill,  not  daring  to  look 
up  in  her  great  joy.  Footsteps  sounded  behind 
her,  strong  arms  were  about  her,  and  she  looked 
up  to  see  his  brave,  earnest  face,  surrounded  by 
dripping  hair  and  beard,  close  to  hers. 

“ You  are  my  hero,”  she  said.  “You  have 
won  your  spurs  to-day.” 

“ And  I should  not  have  spoken  but  for  the 
danger  ahead.  I could  not  die  and  you  not 
know  I loved  you,”  he  said. 

“ Dear  Gabriel,”  she  said,  blushing,  “ you  do 
not  know  a woman’s  heart.  I knew  yours  all 
the  time.” 

He  kissed  her  lips  again.  As  he  did  so  a 
sort  of  spluttering  at  the  doorway  caused  them 
to  look  up.  There  stood  Miss  Araminta,  her 
hair  bristling  and  full  of  feathers,  her  dress 
rumpled  and  adorned  like  her  hair,  and  her 
bands  uplifted. 
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“Again !”  she  said.  “ I never  thought  you 
capable  of  this,  Ella.” 

“ Excuse  me,”  said  Gabriel.  “To  what  db 
you  object  now?  Ella  is  to  be  my  wife.  In 
the  forgotten  days  of  which  you  speak,  when 
you  were  a girl,  did  they  object  to  kissing  ? We 
don’t.  Good-night.  ” 

Araminta  took  the  hint  and  vanished.  Three 
months  after,  when  she  read  the  notice  of  their 
marriage,  she  told  a select  circle  of  her  friends 
that  sh&'had  “warned  Gabriel  Lee  against  that 
deep  creature,  but  he  would  not  hear”  her.  And 
hazarded  the  sentiment  that  he  would  find  out 
his  mistake. 

He  has  not  done  so  yet,  whatever  fortune 
may  have  in  store  for  him. 


ONCE  ONLY, 

Full  laden  are  Life’s  hands, 
While  Hope  beside  her  stands; 
Good  gifts  she  hath  for  all. 
That  careless  hands  let  fall 
But  to  be  filled  again. 

Along  our  paths  are  set 
Dry  briers  of  regret; 

Yet  flowers  spring  up  anon; 
But  what  is  that,  once  gone 
Will  never  come  again? 

Not  summer,  and  not  sun ; 

Earth  hath  no  only  one 

Of  all  her  thousand  blooms; 
But  one  thing  to  us  comes 
That  never  comes  again. 

Yet  who  that  loss  should  know 
Where  all  things  come  and  go? 
Full  quickly  falls  the  rose — 

It  is  not  that  which  goes 
And  never  comes  again. 

Not  flow  to  ebbing  tide, 

Not  rain  to  fountains  dried, 

Not  dew  to  thirsty  grass; 

But  one  thing  goes,  alas! 
That  never  comes  again. 

Not  blue  to  clouded  skies,  * 

Not  smiles  to  tearful  eyes, 

Not  hope  to  saddened  hearts; 
But  when  our  youth  departs 
It  never  comes  again. 

Time  can  all  griefs  remove, 

Turn  bitterness  to  love. 

Bring  gain  from  labors  crost; 
But  youth  once  gone  is  lost — 
It  never  comes  again. 
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he  chose.  The  upholstery  was  of  the  latest 
style;  the  table**  chair*,  mirrors,  And  picture# 
•—all  being  equally  regarded  as  furniture — had 
not  one  antique  daw.  In  fact,  the  whole  con- 
tents of  the  mansion  might  have  come — half  of 
it  did  come— bran-new  and  fipfcc  Measly  perfect, 
from  the  Great  Exhibition  of  AH  Nations,  then 
just  closed.  It  was  altogether  a very  splendid 
nbotle,  complete  in  all  its  arrangements,  and 
Jac  king  nothing  that  money  — which  can  pur- 
chase taste  Among  other  trifles— could  supply. 

The  only  thing  it  wanted — if,  indeed,  such  a 
want  is  worth  mentioning — was  tbnt  intangible 
something  which  may  be  called  the  soul  of  a 
house,  in  contradistinction  from  its  body ; 
which  makes  you  conscious  of  the  presence  and 
influence  of  somebody  who  loves  the  dwelling 
and  takes  pleasure  in  it,  either  fur  its  own  sake 
— we  can  get  attached  to  dead  bricks  and  mor- 


CUAPTER  XXII. 

HOLYWELL  HALL,  whatever  it  had  orig- 
inally been,  was  now  transformed  into  one 
of  those  splendid  modem  mansions  peculiar  to 
England  and  to  the  taste  of  English  merchant- 
princes.  Exclusively  modem — tor,  like  Mr. 
Vanderdecken,  these  commercial  magnates 
have  seldom  known  a grandfather;  and  most 
of  them  see  the  wisdom  of  escaping  entirely 
from  the  sombre  glory  of  unattainable  ances- 
tral dignity  into  the  tangible  magnificence  of 
present  wealth. 

Every  thing  at  llolywe.11  was  solely  of  to-day, 
except  a wall  or  two  left  standing  for  pietur- 
esfjueness,  and  the  gigantic  trees  of  the  park, 
which  could  not  well  be  regrown,  and  made 
trim  and  new,  or  very  likely  Mr.  Vanderdecken 
would  have  done  it.  In  the  house  he  did  as 
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tar,  for  want  of  any  thing  better — or  for  the 
sake  of  some  human  being  belonging  to  it. 
This  soul,  which  can  inhabit  and  inform  with 
its  own  beauty  and  brightness  a very  poor 
abode,  does  not  always  dwell  in  a rich  one,  and 
certainly  did  not  dwell  at  Holywell  Hall. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  a fine  place,  and  perfect 
of  its  kind ; quite  above  criticism,  indeed,  ex- 
cept that  a captious  observer  might  say,  if  it 
had  a fault,  it  was  that,  like  its  mistress,  its 
handsomeness  verged  on  too  much  of  splendid 
solidity.  You  found  in  it  none  of  the  play  of 
variety,  the  sweet  little  untidinesses,  such  as  a 
book  out  of  its  place,  a bit  of  work  left  in  a 
chair,  or  a child’s  toy  on  the  floor,  which  make 
a house  look  inhabited  and  home-like.  From 
end  to  end  you  might  traverse  Holywell  Hall 
and  not  discover  aught  amiss,  not  even  in  Mrs. 
Vanderdecken’s  boudoir,  where  she  sat  every 
morning — scarcely  for  business,  domestic  or 
otherwise ; she  had  nothing  to  do ; but  merely 
because  most  ladies  in  the  neighborhood  had 
such  a room,  and  were  always  found  sitting 
there  before  luncheon.  They  also  — as  she 
found  on  coming  home  from  abroad — had  the 
good  old  English  habit  of  needle-work ; so  Mrs. 
Yanderdecken  likewise  adopted  it,  and  was 
generally  seen  with  a beautiful  embroidery 
frame  before  her,  where  she  was  making  a fen- 
der-stool for  a charity  bazar.  At  least,  she 
put  in  a stitch  or  two  when  she  felt  inclined, 
and  her  own  or  Gertrude’s  maid  continued  and 
completed  the  task. 

The  effect  of  the  elegant  work,  and  the  dia- 
mond-ringed fingers  moving  over  it,  was  very 
good ; while  as  for  the  room,  it  was  perfect,  and 
arranged  with  an  especial  view  to  those  rosy 
half-lights  which  set  off  to  the  best  advantage  a 
lady  whose  complexion  may  naturally  be  sup- 
posed beginning  to  fade  a little.  Very  little  in 
this  case ; and  all  that  art  could  do  to  sustain 
waning  nature  was  undoubtedly  done  for  wealthy 
Mrs.  Vanderdecken. 

Yet  she  looked  dull,  as  she  almost  invaria- 
bly did  of  a morning,  for  visitors  rarely  came 
so  early,  and  she  never  saw  Gertrude  till  lunch. 
The  child  was  always  up  and  at  work  by  eight, 
with-her  daily  governess ; while  the  mother  nev- 
er rose  till  after  ten,  leaving  her  husband  and 
daughter  to  breakfast  alone  together,  as  they 
had  done  ever  Bince  the  little  girl  was  two  years 
old. 

Gertrude  was  an  only  child.  Mrs.  Vander- 
decken would  have  liked  a son  best — a son  and 
heir  to  all  this  property.  Still,  she  was  very 
fond  of  her  little  daughter.  Women,  who  seem 
otherwise  to  have  no  heart  to  speak  of,  have  very 
often  the  mother’s  heart — at  least,  that  natural 
instinct  which  belongs  equally  to  brutes  and  hu- 
man beings,  yet  it  is  a sacred  instinct  in  its  way. 
Mrs.  Vanderdecken  had  it.  She  had  petted  Ger- 
trude extremely  during  infancy,  and  now,  as  she 
was  growing  up  into  a companion,  clung  to  her, 
as  such  silly  women  do  cling  to  any  body  who 
will  take  a little  of  the  burden  of  existence  off 
their  shoulders. 


I have  called  her  a 44  silly”  woman ; but  per- 
haps that  is  not  quite  fair.  There  was  no  ab- 
solute silliness  in  her,  no  more  than  there  was 
absolute  badness;  she  looked  merely  negative 
— made  up  of  negatives : the  kind  of  woman 
who,  if  left  alone,  will  willfully  do  no  harm  to 
any  one,  but  sleep  through  life  like  a Persian 
cat  upon  a velvet  cushion — sleek,  and  a little 
uninteresting;  but  quite  harmless — or  looking 
so,  at  least. 

She  herself  seemed  interested  in  nothing  to 
any  great  degree.  She  had  no  favorite  pur- 
suits. Her  sitting-room  was  in  perfect  order ; 
the  book-case  untouched ; the  piano  unopened. 
She  idled  wearily  over  her  embroideiy,  yawned 
two  or  three  times,  and  pulled  out  her  jeweled 
watch  to  see  how  the  time  went  on  — time, 
which  to  some  gallops  so  fast,  but  which  with 
her  seemed  perpetually  to  crawl.  At  last,  un- 
able to  bear  her  weariness  of  it  or  of  herself 
any  longer,  she  rose  and  rung  the  bell. 

44  Tell  Miss  Vanderdecken  to  come  up  to  me 
the  minute  she  has  finished  lessons.” 

But  when,  shortly  after,  the  child  came 
bounding  in  with  an  exuberance  of  life  that 
made  her  almost  pretty  for  the  time  being,  the 
mother  s only  welcome  was  a fretful  reproach. 

44 How  rough  you  are,  Gertrude!  and  how 
very  long  you  have  been  at  lessons ! What  de- 
tained you  ?” 

44  My  history,  mamma.  I was  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  reign,  and  I wanted  to  finish  it.  ” 

44  That  is  a trick  you  have  ; when  you  begin 
a thing  you  never  rest  till  you  have  finished  it. 
You  are  just  like  your  aunt — ” 

Mrs.  Vanderdecken  stopped  suddenly. 

44 Not  like  my  aunt  Anna,  surely;  though 
papa  fancies  it  sometimes.  But  I hope  not ; 
for  nurse  says  she  was  quite  an  elderly  person 
— and  so  fat.  I would  rather  be  like  my  other 
aunt — aunt  Edna ; isn’t  that  her  name  ?”  ■ 

“Yes.” 

44  Didn’t  I bring  you  this  morning  a letter 
from  my  aunt  Edna  ? — that  is,  I thought  so  : 
for  the  post-mark  was  Brook  Street,”  said  the. 
child,  hesitatingly,  as  if  treading  on  a forbid- 
den subject. 

44  It  was  from  your  aunt  Edna.  She  remem- 
bered my  birthday,  which  nobody  else  has  done 
for  many  a year.” 

44  Oh,  mamma,  why  didn’t  you  tell  me  your 
birthday  ? and  I would  have  given  you  some- 
thing pretty;  and  wished  you  ‘many  happy 
returns.’  Isn’t  that  what  they  say  in  En- 
gland?” 

44 1 don’t  know ; I have  almost  forgotten.” 

44 Dear  old  mammy — darling  mammy!”  cried 
the  child,  fondling  her.  4 4 Now,  won’t  you  show 
me  the  letter  from  aunt  Edna?  I should  so 
much  like  to  see  it.  I wonder  if  she  writes  as 
nicely  as  she  talks?  Where  is  it?  in  your 
pocket?  Do  give  it  me.” 

“Little  girls  should  not  expect  to  see  their 
mamma’s  correspondence,”  Mrs.  Vanderdecken 
answered,  coldly,  “and  you  know  so  little  of 
your  aunt  that  it  is  impossible  her  letter  can  in- 
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terest  you.  She  is  well,  and  so  are  all  the  fam- 
ily. That  is  enough  for  you  to  know.” 

Gertrude  looked  disappointed,  but  urged  no 
more. 

“And,  by-the-by,  child,  you  need  not  say 
any  thing  about  the  letter  to  your  papa.  He 
does  not  know  the  Stedmans,  and  they  are  in 
such  a different  sphere  of  lifo  from  ourselves 
that  it  is  not  likely  we  shall  ever  be  very  inti- 
mate with  them.  So  the*  less  we  talk  about 
them  the  better.” 

“Very  well,  mamma.” 

The  child’s  answer  was  given  with  that  care- 
less acquiescence  which  neither  implies  assent 
nor  obedience.  Perhaps,  unperceptive  as  she 
was,  the  mother  had  sense  enough  to  discern 
this,  for  she  said,  after  regarding  her  daughter 
uneasily, 

“ You  must  really  mind  what  I say  to  you, 
Gertrude.  You  are  always  taking  fancies  Jo 
people,  and  you  are  not  old  enough  to  choose 
acquaintances  for  yourself.  Promise  that  you 
will  make  none  without  telling  me.  You  ought 
to  tell  me  every  thing.  I mean  your  papa  and 
me,  of  course.” 

“But,  mamma,  you  don’t  always  tell  papa 
every  thing.” 

Mrs.  Vanderdecken  looked  extremely  an- 
noyed, and  her  vexation  took  refuge  in  dis- 
pleasure. 

“You  naughty,  impertinent  child,  how  dare 
you  say  such  rude  things  to  your  mother — your 
poor  mother,  who  has  no  comfort  in  the  world 
but  you!” 

Neither  the  anger  nor  the  pathos  seemed  to 
affect  the  child  very  deeply ; probably  she  was 
well  used  to  both.  She  only  stroked  her  mo- 
ther’s hand  with  a sort  of  patronizing  affection. 

“ Dear  old  darling,  I didn’t  mean  to  vex  you. 
I’ll  never  do  so  no  more — till  the  next  time — 
and  I’ll  be  the  goodest  girl  that  ever  was,  if  you 
will  only  let  me  go  once  again  to  see  my  aunt 
Edna.” 

Mrs.  Vanderdecken  turned  away  very  bit- 
terly. 

“You  ungrateful  girl,  you  don’t  care  two 
pins  for  your  mother  now.  It  is  all  your  aunt 
Edna.” 

“No,  it  isn’t;  how  could  it  be?”  returned 
Gertrude,  practically.  “Because  my  mother 
is  my  mother,  and  my  aunt  Edna  I have  only 
set  eyes  on  twice,  an  hour  each  time,  counting 
the  hour  last  week  when  I met  her  at  the  Crys- 
tal Palace  with  cousin  Julius.” 

“Julius;  is  that  their  eldest  boy’s  name? 
Oh  yes ; I remember  now.  You  seem  to  have 
caught  it  up  very  readily.  ” 

“Because  I thought  it  such  a funny  name, 
and  when  we  were  walking  together  by  the 
fountains,  I asked  him  who  they  had  called  him 
after — was  it  Julius  Caesar?  and  he  said  no,  it 
was  after  an  uncle  he  had,  who  had  been  dead 
a great  many  years.” 

“ Yes ; a great  many  years.” 

There  was  something  in  Mrs.  Vanderdeck- 
en’s  manner  which  struck  the  child — who  was 


as  quick  to  observe  as  her  mother  was  slow — 
for  she  said  at  once : 

“ Did  you  know  him,  mamma  ? What  was 
he  like?  Was  he  my  unde  also?  Did  you 
ever  see  him  ?” 

No ! the  lady  was  just  going  to  reply,  but  the 
contemptible  lie — the  lie  of  fear — died  upon  her 
lips.  Falsehood  was  so  difficult,  so  impossible, 
with  her  young  daughter  looking  right  in  her 
face  with  the  honest  gaze  of  a child. 

“Yes,”  she  said,  “I  did  know  him  once  a 
little.  But  he  was  no  relation  of  yours — only 
Dr.  Stedman’s  brother.  He  went  out  to  India 
and  died  there.” 

“ How  did  he  die?” 

“ He  was  drowned,  I believe.” 

“ Where  ? in  the  sea  ?” 

“In  the  river  Hoogly,  I think;  but  I never 
heard  much  about  it.  And  now,  my  dear,  you 
need  not  catechise  me  in  this  way,  for  I really 
can  tell  you  nothing  more.  And  you  must  not 
ask  any  more  about — about  Mr.  Stedman.” 

“ Why  not  ? Oh,  I understand,”  and  the  lit- 
tle maid’s  face  suddenly  became  tender  and 
grave.  “We  ought  to  be  careful  in  speaking 
about  people  that  are  dead.  And  perhaps  they 
were  very  fond  of  him — his  own  relations,  I mean 
— and  very  sorry  when  he  died.” 

“ Perhaps  they  were,”  said  Mrs.  Vanderdeck- 
en. 

She  rose  from  her  chair  and  stood,  her  full 
height,  opposite  the  full-length  mirror.  Her 
lips  were  a shade  paler  than  their  usual  rich 
color,  and  she  evinced  a slight  uneasiness  and 
gravity  of  manner,  such  as  most  people  show  in 
speaking  of  any  unpleasant  subject,  a shocking 
accident,  or  discreditable  history,  just  enough  to 
convince  the  quick-witted  Gertrude  that  some- 
thing mysterious  lay  behind,  and  make  her  re- 
solve, poor  little  unconscientious  girl  as  she  was 
— alas!  she  had  had  no  example  of  conscien- 
tiousness— that,  in  spite  of  her  mother’s  prohibi- 
tion, she  would  question  cousin  Julius  closely 
about  his  uncle  the  very  next  time  she  got  a 
chance  of  seeing  him. 

“ There  is  the  bell ; let  us  go  down  to  lunch- 
eon,” said  Mrs.  Vanderdecken,  with  an  air  of 
relief,  and,  taking  her  little  daughter’s  band 
with  an  appealing  sort  of  fondness,  which  sat 
touchingly  on  the  large,  splendid  woman,  she 
passed  slowly  down  the  marble  staircase,  cross- 
ed the  hall,  and  entered  the  dining-room; 
where,  in  somewhat  cheerless  state,  she,  Ger- 
trude, and  the  governess  were  accustomed  to 
take  their  mid-day  meal  together. 

She  was  very  silent  throughout  it ; but  then 
who  could  expect  her  to  talk  much  to  a mere 
governess  ? She  never  interfered  in  the  teach- 
ing, but  always  showed  the  utmost  distaste  for, 
and  ignorance  of,  the  proceedings  of  the  school- 
room. And,  whenever  she  addressed  the  little 
elderly  lady  who  taught  Gertrude,  and  had  been 
a teacher  of  children  all  her  days,  it  was  with  a 
reserved  dignity  that  showed  plainly  the  great 
difference  between  poor  Miss  Smith  and  Mrs. 
Vanderdecken,  of  Holywell  Haft. 
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Yet  she  was  not  unkind,  or  uncivil,  or  un- 
ladylike : here,  too,  the  extreme  negativeness 
of  her  character  prevented  her  from  doing  any 
thing  decidedly  amiss,  and  no  doubt  Miss  Smith 
would  quite  agree  with  Mrs.  Fox,  and  with' 
most  other  people,  in  finding  no  fault  with,  nay, 
even  praising,  the  great  lady  of  the  parish.  It 
takes  so  little  to  gain  popularity  when  one  has 
an  indefinite  number  of  thousands  a year. 

Meantime,  Gertrude  chattered  incessantly  to 
her  mamma  or  her  governess,  with  the  won- 
drous merry  heart  of  twelve  years  old,  so  that 
gradually  the  vexed  look — it  was  only  vexation, 
not  sorrow — passed  from  the  mother’s  face,  and 
she  listened  with  a lazy  smile,  glad  to  catch 
the  present  pleasure — and  such  an  innocent 
pleasure  too.  If  she  ever  looked  really  happy, 
this  poor  rich  woman,  whose  life  seemed  so  bar- 
ren of  every  thing  but  riches,  it  was  when  in 
the  company  of  her  little  girl. 

“It  is  very  odd,"  said  she,  half  to  herself, 
when  the  governess  had  retired,  and  the  child 
still  went  chattering  on ; “ but  though,  as  papa 
says,  you  are  like  the  Vanderdeckens,  and  not 
a bit  like  me — still  there  is  about  you  some- 
times a queer  look  of  your  aunt  Edna." 

“Are  you  sorry  for  that,  mamma?"  For 
while  Mrs.  Vanderdecken  spoke  she  had  slight- 
ly sighed.  • 

44  Sorry ! what  makes  you  fancy  such  a thing  ? 
Dear  me,  no ; except  that  your  aunt  Edna  isn’t 
pretty — never  was.  Still,  as  I always  tell  you, 
good  looks  are  of  no  importance.  I’m  sure 
I never  got  any  benefit  from  mine!"  (with  an- 
other sigh) — 44  No,  child ; you  are  better  as  you 
are,  and  I dare  say  your  aunt  Edna  would  tell 
you  the  same  thing." 

44  Would  she  ?"  and  Gertrude  indulged,  for  a 
wonder,  in  a few  moments  of  silent  meditation. 
44  Please,  mamma,  when  is  aunt  Edna  coming 
here?" 

44 1 really  don’t  know.’’ 

44  Will  she  never  come  here  ?’’ 

44 How  can  I say?  Your  papa  asks  to  his 
house  whoever  he  pleases;  and  probably  he 
doesn’t  want  to  ask  my  sister." 

44 But  don’t  you  want  her,  mamma?  Did 
you  ever  really  tell  papa  you  wanted  her  ? Shall 
I tell  him?” 

44 Oh  dear  no;  not  upon  any  account,"  said 
the  lady,  hurriedly,  caught,  as  she  continually 
was,  by  her  honest  child,  in  the  very  ambush 
under  which  her  weakness  hid  itself.  “The 
fact  is,  the  Stedmans  are  so  different  from  us 
that  we  do  not  care  to  invite  them ; nor  do  we 
think  they  would  enjoy  themselves  if  they  came. 
But,  for  all  that,  she  is  a good  person,  an  ex- 
ceedingly good  sort  of  person — your  aunt  Edna.’’ 

So  saying,  Mrs.  Vanderdecken  rose  and  or- 
dered the  carriage,  while  Gertrude,  who  hated 
being  shut  up  in  a close  brougham,  begged  to 
be  allowed  to  take  a run  in  the  park  with  44  old 
nurse,"  a colored  woman,  over  whom  she  ruled 
supreme. 

44  Just  as  you  like,"  the  mother  said,  peevish- 
ly:  i 44  you  are  always  glad  to  go  out  with  any 


body  but  me,  and  to  do  any  thing  that  I don’t 
particularly  want  you  to  do.  And  what  you 
can  find  to  amuse  you  in  the  park  these  dull, 
damp,  winter  afternoons  is  more  than  I can 
see." 

44  Oh,  mamma,  I can  amuse  myself  any  where 
if  only  I am  let  alone." 

44  Just  like  your  aunt  Edna — as  like  her  as 
two  peas!’’  muttered  Mrs.  Vanderdecken.  Then, 
in  her  velvet,  fur-trimmed  cloak,  with  her  fili- 
gree gold  card-case  in  her  hand,  she  stepped 
into  her  carriage,  to  pay  the  never-ending,  still- 
beginning round  of  visits,  which  constituted  the 
principal  duty  and  solace  of  her  life. 

Then  her  little  daughter  trotted  off : trotted 
is  just  the  word  for  the  round,  compact  little 
figure,  pattering  resolutely  upon  its  small  dots 
of  feet,  the  merry  face  shining  under  a round 
cap  of  chinchilla  fur,  the  hands  tucked  inside 
her  muff,  and  gathering  close  about  her  a scar- 
let cloak,  like  little  Red  Riding  Hood.  She 
was  not  a pretty  nor  even  a picturesque  child ; 
but  she  was  a child,  which  is  a great  deal  to  say 
for  her  in  the  present  generation.  And,  with- 
al, she  was  a quaint,  self-contained,  self-de- 
pendent little  soul,  not  taking  much  after  either 
parent,  but  belonging  to  some  far-back,  long- 
forgotten  Dutch  type;  while,  ever  and  anon, 
there  reappeared  in  her  that  curious  likeness  to 
her  mother’s  English  sister,  which  seemed  at 
once  to  annoy  and  to  touch  Mrs.  Vanderdecken. 

She  trotted  through  the  park,  this  funny  little 
maid,  appearing  and  disappearing  among  the 
bushes,  in  her  scarlet  brightness,  not  unlike  a 
cheery,  plump,  merry  robin  redbreast. 

It  was  one  of  those  dull  days,  when,  foreign- 
ers say,  Englishmen  are  all  inclined  to  go  and 
hang  themselves.  The  mossy  walks,  once  so 
soft  and  green,  were  now  spongy  and  sodden ; 
dead  leaves  lay  every  where  in  rotting  masses, 
except  the  few  left  on  the  trees,  which  fluttered 
mournfully  against  the  murky  sky.  Every  thing 
was  at  the  transition  time,  when  earth  seems  as 
if  she  could  not  reconcile  herself  to  winter,  but 
lies,  abject  and  helpless,  grieving  over  her  own 
decay,  with  the  grief  of  a man  over  a wasted 
life,  or  a woman  over  her  love-life  all  done. 
Dark  days,  dreary  days,  whether  in  the  year  or 
in  human  existence ; yet  they  must  come  to  us 
all. 

Ay,  even  to  poor  little  Gertrude ; though  as 
yet  she  understood  them  not,  nor  seemed  in  the 
least  affected  by  the  gloominess  of  the  day. 
She  went  gayly  on,  stamping  on  the  wet  moss, 
and  leaving  it  in  little  ponds,  shoe-shaped,  be- 
hind her ; or  kicking  the  dead  leaves  about  at 
every  step,  in  exceeding  fun.  Soon  she  quite 
distanced  the  nurse,  who,  indeed,  was  only  too 
glad  to  be  let  slip,  and  returned  to  the  house, 
as  was  her  custom,  telling  nobody — and  well 
certain  that  Gertrude  would  tell  nobody — of 
her  absence ; inconvenient  candor  being  by  no 
means  the  rule  of  the  Vanderdecken  household. . 
So  Gertrude  came  alone  to  her  favorite  play- 
place — an  odd-shaped  ornamental  pond,  pos- 
sibly, in  for  back  centuries,  the  original 44  holy 
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well.”  Several  oaks,  now  huge  and  hollow 
with  age,  with  quantities  of  ferns  and  even 
stray  brambles  growing  in  their  hearts  and  on 
the  crevices  of  their  gnarled  arms,  had  been 
planted  round  its  brink.  Also  a yew-tree, 
whose  enormous  branches  swept  the  water,  and 
stretched  over  it  almost  to  the  island  in  the 
centre,  which  some  later  hand  had  made  and 
adorned  with  rhododendrons  and  other  flower- 
ing plants.  A somewhat  dreary  spot,  because 
it  was  not  wholly  Nature — Nature  never  is 
dreary — but  had  in  it  a forlorn  mingling  of  art. 
But  Gertrude  made  herself  quite  happy  there, 
and  after  feeding  her  water-fowl,  the  only  in- 
habitants of  the  spot,  who  swam  toward  her  in 
a chilly  appealingness,  as  if  the  black-looking 
pond  were  almost  too  much,  even  for  ducks, 
she  climbed  to  her  favorite  post — the  arm  of 
the  largest  oak-tree  which  overhung  the  water 
— and  sat  swinging  there,  Ophelia  like — not 
singing,  certainly,  but  indulging  in  castle-build- 
ing, as  this  solitary  rich  man’s  child,  so  unlike 
both  her  parents,  was  rather  prone  to  do. 

Hers  was,  however,  a very  modest  and  mat- 
ter-of-fact castle : nothing  more  than  a pretty 
summer-house,  which  Bhe  would  coax  the  gar- 
dener— Gertrude  was  hand-in-glove  with  all 
gardeners  and  humble  folk  on  her  father’s  prop- 
erty— to  build  for  her,  and  to  which  she  would 
invite,  if  possible,  who  ? Casting  her  thoughts 
round  about,  she  could  find  no  better  visitors, 
or  more  to  her  mind,  than  her  aunt  Edna’s  five 
boys,  with  cousin  Julius  at  their  head,  if  only 
cousin  Julius — a big,  manly  youth — would  con- 
descend to  come.  Perhaps  there,  under  the 
influence  of  tea  and  cake  and  cousinly  feeling, 
she  might  coax  out  of  him  what  she  was  sure 
must  be  most  romantic  and  mysterious — the 
whole  history  of  his  uncle  and  namesake,  Julius 
Stedman. 

In  default  of  this,  she  began  to  invent  it  for 
herself,  being  in  the  habit  of  making  up  stories, 
heroic  and  pathetic,  at  will.  By-and-by  she 
grew  so  absorbed  in  her  own  imaginations  that 
she  let  her  muff  drop  off  into  the  water,  and 
was  nearly  following  it  herself,  when  a strong 
hand  caught  hold  of  her. 

It  was  a man,  who  had  crept  near  and  been 
watching  her  intently  for  several  minutes,  only 
in  her  absorption  she  neither  heard  nor  saw 
him.  Probably  he  had  not  meant  to  be  seen, 
since  he  had  hidden  himself  behind  the  yew- 
tree,  save  for  the  instinct  which  made  him 
stretch  out  a hand  to  save  the  child  from  falling 
into  the  water.  • 

“Take  care,  little  miss,”  said  he,  gruffly. 
“That’s  an  unsafe  seat  for  a child  like  you. 
Are  you  alone  ?” 

Yes,  she  was  alone.  Not  a creature  to  pro- 
tect her  from  the  grim  man,  who  spoke  so 
roughly,  as  if  he  hated  her,  and  was  ready  to 
do  her  any  sort  of  mischief.  But  Gertrude  was 
mot  a cowardly  child;  if  frightened  at  all,  it 
was  usually  at  supernatural  things;  and  this 
was  only  a man.  In  fact,  as  she  perceived  the 
minute  she  took  courage  to  look  at  him  closer, 


a man  already  known  to  her  by  sight — the  poor 
soldier,  who  she  believed  had  saved  her  life, 
and  whom  she  thought  a good  deal  of  since. 
Surely  he  never  meant  to  harm  her. 

* She  did  not  scream,  but  looked  him  com- 
posedly in  the  face. 

“ Yes,  I am  quite  alone.  Why  did  you  ask 
me  ? What  are  you  going  to  do  to  me  ?” 

“Do  to  you,  simpleton!  what  should  I do? 
Eat  you  up,  as  the  wolf  ate  Red  Riding  Hood  ? 
Do  I look  like  it  ?” 

And  he  laughed — a horrid  kind  of  laugh,  the 
poor  little  girl  thought — and  glared  at  her  with 
the  wildest  eyes  she  had  ever  beheld,  or  ever 
imagined,  in  ogre  or  giant.  Yet  he  was  a 
small  man,  comparatively : thin  and  sickly- 
looking ; and  while  considerably  frightened, 
she  also  felt  sorry  for  him.  Perhaps  he  was  a 
little  crazy ; and  she  had  heard  that  madmen 
ought  to  be  humored  and  treated  as  if  one  were 
not  the  least  afraid  of  them.  So  she  answered, 
though  inwardly  quaking,  as  gently  as  she 
could — 

“ You  would  be  a very  bad,  cruel  man  to  kill 
a poor  little  girl  who  never  did  you  any  harm.” 

“Indeed!” 

“And  if  you  did  kill  me,”  gathering  courage 
as  she  spoke,  “you  would  be  punished  for  it. 
Papa  would  have  you  hanged.  ” 

The  soldier  laughed  again.  “ And  how 
would  that  benefit  you?  For  instance,  your 
father’s  hanging  me  would  not  bring  you  back 
to  life  again  ? It  might  comfort  him,  though ; 
for  revenge  is  sweet — very  sweet — ” 

And  he  went  on  muttering  to  himself  the 
rest  of  his  sentence. 

Gertrude  now  grew  seriously  alarmed.  She 
would  have  run  away  home ; but  the  man  leaned 
against  the  oak-tree  trunk,  and  so  blocked  up 
her  passage.  She  was  compelled  to  remain 
sitting  on  the  branch,  with  her  poor  little  legs 
dangling  over  the  pond.  Thus  they  kept  their 
positions,  these  two ; for  her  jailer  seemed  to 
have  forgotten  her  presence  and  dropped  into 
a fit  of  musing,  till  at  last  Gertrude  ventured  to 
address  him  again. 

“ Please,  kind  man,  let  me  go.  It  can’t  do 
you  any  good  to  be  cruel  to  a little  girl  like 
me.  I’m  very  sorry  for  you,  you  look  so  ill ; 
and  I would  give  you  some  money  only  I have 
none  in  my  pocket.  But  I’ll  tell  mamma 
about  you  when  she  comes  home.” 

“Is  she  out,  your  mother?” 

“ Yes,  out  driving.  You  might  wait  for  her 
at  the  lodge-gates,  and  she  would  be  sure  to 
give  yoii  something.  She  is  very  good,  is  my 
mamma.” 

“ That’s  a lie !”  answered  the  soldier,  fiercely. 

Then  the  little  maid  forgot  her  fear  in  a sud- 
den blaze  of  indignation. 

“ How  dare  you  say  so  ? What  do  you  know 
of  my  mamma?  She  is  a lady,  and  you  only  a 
common  man:  not  even  a gentleman,  or  you 
wouldn’t  talk  to  me  about  ‘lies.’” 

“ Shouldn’t  I ?”  returned  the  man,  eying  in 
| a sort  of  curiosity  the  small,  fearless  face,  all 
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ablaze  with  wrath.  Then  he  said,  “You’re 
not  like  her — not  one  bit.  I won’t  harm  you ; 
you  may  step  down.  Allow  me  to  assist  you, 
Miss  V anderdecken. 

He  offered  her  his  hand  with  such  a courte- 
ous air— not  like  an  ogre  at  all,  she  thought, 
but  more  resembling  the  politeness  of  the  young 
prince  in  the  “White  Cat,'1  or  the  Beast,  after 
Beauty  had  turned  him  human  by  loving  him— 
that  Gertrude  regarded  the  man  with  dumb  sur- 
prise. Instead  of  taking  to  her  heels,  as  she 
liad  meant  to  do,  she  turned  and  offered  to 
shake  hands  with  him. 

“ Good-by.  You  seem  to  know*  my  name. 
I am  much  obliged  to  you,  and  so  will  my 
Diammn  be.  For  she  knows  who  you  are” — 
(the  soldier  started) — “and  so  do  I too.” 

“Indeed!  Who  am  I?” 

“ I think  you  are  the  man  who  pulled  me 
from  under  the  train  one  Saturday  night.  I 
have  not  said  much  about  it  since;  for  mamma 


going  together.  IIow  odd  such  an  accident 
would  have  appeared ! and  what  a queer  coin- 
cidence it  would  have  been  if  they  two  lmd  been 
dragged  out  dead  fiom  under  the  train  and 
identified  (as,  though  careless  enough  about 
himself  living,  he  always  took  care  his  body 
should  be  identified)— himself  and  Mrs.  Vau- 
derdeckens  little  daughter! 

Half  in  mockery,  and  yet  drawn  toward  her 
by  an  attraction  for  which  he  could  not  account, 
and  with  not  at  all  the  sort  of  feeling  which  he 
expected  to  have  had  toward  her,  he  intently 
examined  the  child. 

“ Would  volt  have  liked  to  4 go  to  heaven,’  as 
von  call  it  ?” 

Gertrude  pondered  a minute.  “No.  At 
least  not  just  vet,  I think.” 

“Why  not?” 

“Because I am  quite  happy  as  I am*” 

“Happy  V*  echoed  the  man,  and  looked half- 
contemptuously,  half-pi  ti  fully  at  the  child.  “Is 
any  body  happy,  do  you  think  ? Is  your  mo- 
ther happy?” 

“ Of  course  she  is.  No,  stop  a minute and 
the  honest  little  face  took  an  expression  which, 
in  its  flitting,  shadowy  sweetness,  reminded  the 
soldier  of  another— far  back  in  ghostly  ages  ; 
even  as  ire  sometimes  see,  with  a start,  the 
dead  and  the  lost  come  back  to  us  for  a minute 
in  the  likeness  of  some  little  one  of  a new  gen- 
eration. “No,  I am  afraid  mamma  is  not  al- 
ways happy,  for  she  sometimes  tells  me  I am 
the  only  comfort  she  has  and  I am  sure  that 
is  Very  little.” 
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A gleam  of  satisfaction — wild  satisfaction — 
lit  up  the  countenance  of  the  poverty-stricken 
soldier.  “ Really ! she  is  not  happy  ? All  her 
riches  can  not  make  her  happy ; nor  her  hus- 
band neither?  She  and  your  father  quarrel 
sometimes,  don’t  they  ?” 

The  man  seemed  quite  carried  away  out  of 
himself,  or  he  must  have  seen  the  astonish- 
ment, mixed  with  reproof,  of  the  little  girl’s 
look. 

“You  must  be  a very  odd  sort  of  person  to 
talk  to  me  in  this  way  about  my  papa  and 
mamma.  What  can  you  know  of  them?  I 
am  very,  very  sorry  for  you,  and  very  grateful 
to  you  for  saving  my  life ; and  any  amount  of 
money  that  papa  could  pay — ” Here  the  little 
girl  stopped,  confused,  touched  by  an  instinct 
stronger  than  all  her  education. 

“I  suppose  you  think — doubtless  your  mo- 
ther has  taught  you — that  money  can  do  every 
thing;  but  it  can  not.  I want  nothing.  I 
know  I saved  your  life ; and  I prefer  to  hold 
you  in  my  debt  for  doing  so.  You  may  say 
this  to  your  papa,  if  you  like.” 

Gertrude  looked  puzzled.  “ I wish  I could 
tell  him,  and  then  he  might  thank  you  as  I do. 
But  papa  knows  nothing  about  this  accident, 
or  about  you;  mamma  would  not  let  me  tell 
him.” 

“ Then  she  keeps  secrets  from  him — from  her 
own  husband  ?”  said  the  soldier,  eagerly. 

“I  don’t  know  what  you  mean  about  keeping 
secrets ; and,  indeed,  if  you  will  let  me  go  away, 
I had  rather  not  talk  to  you  any  more,”  answer- 
ed the  little  girl,  almost  beginning  to  cry,  with 
a vague  fear  which  she  could  not  quite  get  over ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  her  keen  sense  of  the 
romantic — and  under  her  funny  little  Dutch  out- 
side there  was  a deal  of  romance  in  Gertrude 
Vanderdecken — was  interested  and  excited  to 
the  highest  degree. 

The  soldier  had  apparently  meant  more  con- 
versation ; indeed,  he  had  taken  the  trouble  to 
divest  himself  of  his  over-coat,  and  made  of  it  a 
cushion  for  the  little  girl  on  t*he  tree-arm  beside 
him ; but  now  he  took  it  up  again. 

“ Verv  well : you  can  go  whenever  you  like. 
Good-by.” 

“ Good-by.”  Gertrude  began  walking  off  as 
fast  as  she  could,  for  twenty  yards  or  so,  then 
turned  and  looked  behind  her. 

The  man  was  sitting  as  she  left  him,  with  his 
elbows  on  his  knees,  gazing  down  into  the  black 
water.  His  appearance  and  attitude  were  so 
forlorn,  so  wretched — he  seemed  so  utterly  lone- 
ly, sitting  there  on  the  dreary  December  after- 
noon, with  the  damp,  white  mist  beginning  to 
crawl  over  every  thing — that  the  little  girl,  who 
was  going  home  to  a good  fire  and  a bright 
drawing-room,  where  she  always  shared  her 
mamma’s  cozy  five-o’clock  tea,  felt  her  heart 
melt  toward  him. 

She  returned,  and  touched  him  on  the  arm. 

“I  beg  your  pardon;  I forgot  one  thing. 
Tell  me  who  you  are,  and  where  you  live? 
If  it  is  in  this  parish  I am  sure  mamma  will 


come  and  see  you  ; for  she  has  her  district,  and 
goes  round  regularly ; unless  when  she  sends 
Nurse  and  me  instead.  ‘ And  I should  like 
to  come  and  see  you  too.  What  is  your 
name?” 

A simple  question — the  simplest  possible, 
and  given  with  the  most  innocent,  up-looking, 
kindly  eves ; yet  it  made  the  soldier  start,  grow 
pale,  and  then  blush  violently  all  over  his  face. 
He  turned  sharply  away. 

“ What  does  my  name  matter  to  you  ? Why 
do  you  question  me?  What  right  has  your 
mother  to  come  and  see  me  ?” 

“ Oh,  she  always  goes  to  see  poor  people,  or 
sick  people;  all  the  ladies  in  the  parish  do. 
But  she  shall  not  come  if  you  do  not  wish  it 
Indeed,  if  you  dislike  it  so  much,  I will  tell  her 
nothing  at  all  about  you.% 

“That’s  right,”  said  the  man.  And  then, 
with  a sudden  thought,  he  added,  “ If  you  will 
promise  to  tell  your  mother  nothing  at  all  about 
me,  I will  meet  you  here  every  afternoon,  if  you 
like ; and  I’ll  tell  you  all  sorts  of  pretty  stories, 
and  queer  tales  about  foreign  countries.  I have 
been  half  over  the  world,  I think,  and  seen  cu- 
rious things  without  end.” 

“Have  you  really?”  said  Gertrude,  opening 
wide  eyes  of  delight.  Here  was  an  opportunity 
such  as  she  had  often  longed  for — an  adventure 
delicious  as  any  fairy  tale;  and  the  small  fact 
of  its  being  a surreptitious  enjoyment  did  not 
lessen,  but  rather  increased  the  charm  of  it  to 
this  poor  little  soul,  who  had  never  been  brought 
up  to  that  holy  atmosphere  of  simple  truth  which 
makes  want  of  candor  as  impossible  to  the  child 
as  it  is  to  the  parent.  There  is  a rough  and 
bitter  proverb,  “As  the  old  cock  crows  the 
young  cock  learns;”  and  those  who  sow  in 
small  shams  not  unfrequently  reap  in  large 
deceptions.  In  this  case  Gertrude’s  better 
nature  made  her  hesitate  a little.  “ Mamma 
always  bids  me  tell  her  every  thing ; but  then 
to  hear  endless  stories,  as  you  say — oh ! it  would 
be  so  nice.” 

“Very  nice,”  sneered  the  soldier;  “and  all 
true,  of  course.  Every  body  always  tells  the 
truth,  your  mamma  included.  Come,  shall  we 
make  a bargain,  and  shake  hands  upon  it  ?” 

Yet  as  the  warm  little  hand  dropped  upon  his, 
in  the  sudden  foolish  confidence  of  childhood, 
on  his  side  too,  the  roan’s  higher  nature  felt  a 
slight  upspringing  of  conscience,  but  he  batten- 
ed it  down  tight  and  close.  To  the  little  girl 
herself  he  knew  he  intended  no  harm,  nay,  he 
rather  liked  her  than  otherwise,  and  for  aught 
else — what  did  it  matter  ? 

“Very  well,  my  dear,”  said  he  kindly,  try- 
ing to  teach  himself  to  speak  to  her  as  he  sup- 
posed children  were  accustomed  to  be  spoken 
to.  “Then  we  have  made  what  the  Scotch 
call  ‘a  paction’  between  us.  Take  care  you 
don’t  break  it.  I shall  not.” 

“Nor  I.  But,”  her  curiosity  getting  the 
better  of  her,  “ I should  so  like  to  know  your 
name.” 

“John  Stone.” 
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:'jDmmeM0  unlike  a coition 
soldier,  nod  m very  Uk*„  «>ua 
; ' ■*•  tibougjjf,  to  a prince  m di*gui#e, 
^ i aa  4t«  every  day  expected  he 
§|^  would  turn  out  to  he— ?hiid  quite' 
ihto^ieatet]  the  romantic*  c&ldL 
BmI  ti-1'-  'vai  Uy)t  vXilcth  fand  °f  him 
H . -^as  almost  *1 0«i  i <1  of  him  some- 
. ^ ■ tinier,  f«T  be iiiid  such  tpiear  ways 
§~*f'A  -r-studi  sudden  httr$t»  of  crate- 
meat  r andyerday  andtiigjii  him 

B;  : never  got  hirn  out  of  her  mind, 
jSg|  and  wo*  always  thimiug  to  meet 
him  again  imd  hear  something 
PP  tiew. 

358$  -Your  mamma  angry  ?M  re- 
peated Shmc^  with  a »*ooer-  *‘X 
wgren Bvefcatin 

Kgg:  ledg- 

in£  nt  of  the- ^%iat ’ 

mk  »n«I  Ilf  make 

things  *x  might  for  you  directly  T? 

And  will  ynu  exptet 


oooJ>-»y.' 


Thank  yon— and  good-by  again,  for  I hear 
the  carriage  coming^*  >%V'V  »VVf\v;V 
She  fev  off  6kn  a hird  — like.  tiie  Uttle  wint^r 
robm  thg*9hc$o  much  re>Jomidefi— fHni.kft  him 
idtmn  io  the  gloomy,  darkening  mist. 


to  Iter  that  it  wait  aH  because  you  made  me 
make  a promise,  and  l could  not  break  it? 
P^tpte  ihould  never  break  tfcfcir'  promises. 

*4  ‘Did  ahe  tenth  yon  tlrot'f f 
iv  jpJo,  but  papa  did ; papa  b vsry  paftkttlnr. 
Ho  true  in  lixmft  things,  tine  in  great  ; 
Chut  tf  you  deceive  or  re  persem,  voull  be  <\ivu 
to  deceive  Another ; and  he  sometimes  talks 
ahonl  a 11  this  in  suck  a way  that  he  makes 
mutninm  &&?* 

vXVJfiy;?/*  iwk-ed  Stones  grasping  at  the  family 
BktdetOn  which  the  child  had  be  frayed  v arid  in- 
veatigairng  it  with  the  test  of  a gluon]  butrow- 
ixigifiictn  grave.  "fXX'-.i:*  V : 

k*  Oh,  bee  wise  she  is  a little  frightened  of 
htlfcv  I think  ; and  y ef  he  does  not  mcart  half 
he  says,  He  ia.  nem  nnkintl  to. me.  tjtidy  he 
dislikes  mamma s asking  biro  for  money;  and 
scdnctimesi  he  gets  into  a passion,  and  culls  her 
; ugly  mimes,  and  she  begins  to  sob,  ami  wishes 
die  bad  -kn^'ia^.  nm  so 

uuhappy,  you  ain't  think  Buy  I ought  not  to 
tell  tm  nil  this/4 

“ It*<  no  n inner*  Elinor  tell  ngi\in.  J can  keep 
a somm  Besides, X.&iye  no)«43r  to  tell  It  t&*r 
^ 13 sue  you  no  reSuiiontf— nobody  at  m be- 
foRgitlg  to  yon?*'  1-Vc  , . : ,.>/,>  X X\v  ‘"iAj 
Stoue  shook  li5&  Iwad.  : y ‘ /•  / 

u I wMhyon  hmi  Imd  H hide  girl  of  your  own 
for  me  Ui  play  with.  You  were  werer  married. 
I suppose?'* 

‘y  But  yon  had  w father  and  mother — perhaps 
brothers  fiirni  ?isxcrst  once 
;-M’No  siatersf.” 

uOh,  ikim  u pity]  It  mast  he  so  nice  to 
hova  n I hove  no  relations  at  all;  at 


vjtArXmxxiih 

Amm t dftilvf  and  for  many  days,  John 
Stone  the  holdier^  and  little  Miss  Yandenleck- 
en  mat — ftccideutallv  it  appeared,  hut  nev-er- 
l»y  denigu — t o tptet  nooks  of  the  ivimryv 
deserted  park,  ^fnetlmes  Oenrudes  nut*c 
was  with  them,  sometimes  jnot.  At  any  ?nte, 
rftonc  contrived  to  somm*  the  woman V fldfeHty , 
both  by  mofirey  and  by  ralkiug  to  liot  Itdr  na- 
tive Hm&wtAiise,  fche  having  been  ongjualiy  an 
bioiight  trom  Calcurta  to  the  Cap<v  lid# 
dont\  he  hod  no  other  ptemcLtute  dfeeoy- ! 

err,  for  «r  Holvwol)  Hail,  as  m most  iarge  cs- 
tabUahmcntv  the  cotning^  and  going#  of  any  in- 
liir  idmij  hem  therein  were  scarcely  noticeib  not 
even  though  it  we  re  the  young  lady  of  the  house. 
Besides,  ory  body  was  accustomed  to  MissGcr- 
trudeV  radependem  proceeding^  which  formed 
such  s*  contrast  to  her  mother's  gmc^ftd  Inning; 
eonsequently,  tho  currying  out  of  this  siirreptt- 
uoa*  mlvctucfle  »a^y  enough.-  > 

The  otilv  trouble  tn  ihv  matter  ihe.  cldld  m 
ovm  cou6c{enee,  which  afo mathne^jwok©  up,  and 
she  begged  leave  to  tell  <iwyy  thing  to  her  nuuo- 
mu : Imt  Stoqe  always  quicied  hci  Vdlk  prom- 
imi  that  f he  should  da  so  v£*y  «oom  Ifcvidea. 
he  ^iiid,  if  ^he  were  ever  funnel  out.  and  swked 
aiiv  inestions^  «ho  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  tell 
Iter  mother  the  direct  truth. 

^ But-  suppo<«  raamm  is  Ungty1  with  roe,  umi 
forbids  me  io  see  vou  any  more,  wirnr  dmll  J 
do?1’ 

She  -'spoke  in  eager  anxiety,  for  t he  fit* oi no- 
tion qf  thi!f  man's  compnny^  the  charm  of  hi« 
^alk,  nnd  tile  rntoest  inspired  by  his  looks  and 
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The  soldier  started.  He  had  been  sitting, 
with  the  child  beside  him,  in  the  hollow  of  an 
old  oak,  telling  his  Munchausen-like  stories,  of 
which  how  much  was  fiction,  how  much  fact,  he 
alone  knew ; and  afterward  he  had  fallen  into  a 
sort  of  dream,  as  he  was  prone  to  do,  watching 
the  sunset,  and  listening  to  a wren  on  a tree- 
top  near,  singing  as  loud  and  merrily  as  if  it 
were  the  year’s  beginning,  instead  of  its  close. 
Now  he  seemed  startled  out  of  his  meditation 
into  exceeding  agitation. 

44  I beg  your  pardon,  say  that  name  again. 
I was  not  listening.  Your  aunt  who?” 

“Aunt  Edna,  mamma’s  only  sister;  indeed, 
I never  knew  she  had  a sister  till  about  a year 
ago,  when,  in  driving  through  London,  we  saw 
the  name  on  a door — Dr.  Stedman.  That  is 
aunt  Edna’s  husband.  He  is  a doctor,  you  must 
know.” 

44  And  he  lives — where  ?” 

44  In  Brook  Street,  Hanover  Square,”  answer- 
ed the  little  maid,  delighted  with  the  importance 
of  giving  information.  44  It  is  but  a little  house. 
When  mamma  called  there  she  wondered  how 
they  could  live  in  such  a pokey  hole,  but  she 
supposed  it  was  because  they  were  poor  still.” 

“Poor?” 

“That  is,  compared  with  us;  but  I don’t 
think  they  can  be  really  poor  people;  or  if 
they  are,  they  don’t  mind  it.  They  all  look  so 
happy  and  merry  — aunt  Edna  and  her  five 
sons.” 

44  Five  sons,  has  she  ?”  said  Stone,  who,  after 
his  first  violent  start,  had  settled  down  into  an 
attitude  which  he  was  prone  to  fall  into— stoop- 
ing forward  with  his  hand  over  his  eyes.  He 
said  he  had  had  moon-blindness,  and  sometimes 
wore  green  spectacles.  “And — her  husband — 
your  uncle  ?” 

“Oh,  you  mean  Dr.  Stedman.  Of  course, 
he  is  my  uncle;  but  I have  never  seen  him. 
We  have  only  called  once,  and  they  never  come 
here.” 

“Why  not?” 

“Nobody  seems  to  want  it,  except  me.  Bat 
I want  it  very  much.  I should  so  like  to  have 
my  cousins  to  play  with,  especially  cousin  Ju- 
lius.” 

Stone  sprung  up,  and  then  suddenly  sat  down 
again,  catching  hold  of  a half-rotten  branch,  and 
breaking  it  in  little  pieces  as  he  spoke. 

“I  beg  your  pardon.  Go  on,  child.  Tell 
me  all  about  your  aunt  and  uncle  and  cousins.” 

“ Would  you  really  like  to  hear  ?”  cried  Ger- 
trude, highly  delighted.  “ Not  that  there  is 
much  to  tell;  for  I know  so  very  little  about 
them.  But  they  live  in  Brook  Street,  as  I said, 
and  they  are  such  a happy  family,  and  seem  so 
fond  of  one  another.  Two  of  the  boys  are  big- 
ger than  aunt  Edna — she  is  a very  little  woman, 
you  must  know — and  they  pet  her  and  play 
with  her,  and  yet  seem  so  proud  of  her.  ITiey 
tell  her  every  thing,  Julius  says,  just  as  mamma 
desires  me  to  tell  Aer,”  added  the  child,  sighing 
— 44  only,  somehow,  I can’t.  Don’t  you  think 
there  is  something  about  a person  which  makes 


you  tell  them  things  ? But  you  can’t  do  it  just 
because  they  desire  you,  any  more  than  you 
could  love  people  because  they  compelled  you 
to  love  them.” 

The  little  girl  had  hit  upon  a great  mystery 
— perhaps  the  greatest  mystery  in  parental  gov- 
ernment : but  no  such  ethical  or  moral  question 
interested  the  soldier.  Yet  he  did  seem  inter- 
ested— keenly,  painfully — in  what  she  was  say- 
ing. 

“Go  on.  Tell  me  more.” 

44  About  aunt  Edna  and  her  house  ? Oh,  I 
am  sure  it  must  be  the  happiest  house  in  the 
world.  No  wonder  they  don’t  care  to  come  to 
ours.” 

44  Is  that  so  ? Who  says  it  ?” 

“Mamma.” 

“ Oh,  then,  of  course,  it  must  be  true.” 

44 1 wish  you  saw  my  aunt  Edna.  I do  like 
her  so ! ” cried  Gertrude,  enthusiastically.  44  She 
is  not  pretty,  and  is  not  a fine  lady  at  all — 
dresses  very  plainly ; but  then  she  is  so  bright, 
and  sweet,  and  kind.  The  first  time  I saw  her 
she  took  me  on  her  knee  and  kissed  me,  and 
cried  a little,  saying  to  mamma  that  she  once 
had  a dear  little  girl  of  her  own,  but  it  died 
when  a baby.  However,  she  seems  very  hap- 
py with  her  five  boys.  Oh,  I could  be  so  fond 
of  aunt  Edna  if  they  would  let  me ! But — 
hark ! I think  I hear  wheels.  I must  run  in- 
doors before  mamma  comes  home.  Good-by.” 

44  Good-by,”  said  Stone.  He  had  seemed  to 
pay  little  attention  to  her  latter  words;  bnt 
when  she  was  quitting  him  he  called  her  back. 
44  Stop.  Your  uncle  is  a doctor,  you  say.  I 
might  want  one.  I am  ill  sometimes.  Give 
me  his  address.” 

Gertrude  gave  it  eagerly. 

“ Oh,  do  go  to  him  ! I am  sure  he  would 
do  you  good.  And  then,  perhaps,  you  would 
see  aunt  Edna  and  my  cousins,  and  would  tell 
me  all  about  them  when  you  come  back.  Only 
you  had  better  say  nothing  to  them  about  me.” 

“Of  course  not.” 

44 1 wonder,”  said  the  little  girl,  lingering,  as 
a sudden  brilliant  idea  struck  her,  “whether 
you,  having  been  at  Calcutta,  and  actually  sail- 
ed up  the  Hoogly  River,  might  know  any  thing 
about — about — ” 

“What?” 

“Oh,  nothing  particular.  Yes,  it  is  some- 
thing particular,  as  I can  guess  from  mamma’s 
telling  me  never  to  speak  about  it.  There  is  a 
secret  which,  if  I could  find  it  out,  might  be  as 
interesting  as  any  of  the  stories  you  have  told 
to  me.  Listen:”  and  she  placed  her  lips  to 
his  ear  in  the  approved  fashion  of  mystery- 
mongers.  44  Cousin  Julius  told  me  that  he  had, 
once  upon  a time,  an  uncle.” 

This  communication  made  nothing  like  the 
impression  she  intended.  Stone  heard  it,  sit- 
ting, rigid  as  his  name,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on 
the  ground.  At  last  he  said, 

44  Is  he  alive  ?” 

44  No — dead  many  years  ago,  mamma  told 
me.” 
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The  soldier  started  a little. 

44  How  did  he  die — how  did  she  say  he  died?” 
asked  he,  after  a pause. 

44  He  was  drowned  in  the  Hoogly.  But 
there’s  Nurse  beckoning.  I must  run.  Good- 
by.” 

44Good-by;”  and  Stone  sat  where  she  had 
left  him,  pondering. 

“Dead — drowned  !”  he  repeated  to  himself, 
and  then  laughed.  44  Dead,  years  ago I Well, 
it’s  all  true — all  true;  and  better  so.” 

He  rose,  hearing  the  rumble  of  distant  car- 
riage-wheels, and  hurried  by  a short  cut  to  a 
corner  of  the  park,  where  he  generally  lingered 
. at  this  hour,  behind  a thick  holly  bush  which 
was  near  the  park  gates.  Thence  he  could 
watch  Mrs.  Vanderdecken  drive  slowly  through 
in  her  phaeton,  or  brougham,  or  landaulet — she 
had  an  endless  variety  of  carriages — but  always 
alone,  always  dull,  as  if  nothing  ever  had  given 
or  could  give  her  pleasure  in  this  world. 

When  she  had  passed,  Stone  started  up  from 
his  hiding-place,  and  ranged  wildly  over  bush 
and  brake,  like  a man  out  of  his  senses,  till  he 
came  out  upon  the  common,  where,  seeing  de- 
cent laborers  walking  decently  homeward  in 
twos  and  threes,  he  also  did  the  same,  and  soon 
found  himself  at  Mrs.  Fox’s  door. 

The  good  woman  had  been  very  kind  to  him, 
though,  as  she  told  confidentially  to  all  her 
neighbors,  she  thought  him  a little  “cracked.”  < 
But  as  he  was  quite  harmless,  and  paid  his  bill 
regularly — every  morning,  because,  he  6aid,  no 
one  knew  what  might  happen  before  night — she 
did  not  object  to  have  him  staying  with  her. 
He  had  his  meals  in  her  parlor ; gave  hardly 
any  trouble ; went  early  to  bed,  and  was  late  to 
rise ; never  complaining  of  either  his  food  or 
his  lodging.  He  took  very  little  notice  of  any 
body,  yet  there  was  in  him  a pathetic  gentle- 
ness, which  won  the  heart  of  every  creature — 
certainly  every  woman — who  had  any  thing  to 
do  with  him.  | 

44  I’ll  be  bound  he  has  seen  better  days,  and 
had  folk  mighty  fond  of  him  some  time,”  was 
Mrs.  Fox’s  deliberate  opinion.  “What  has 
brought  him  to  this  pass,  goodness  knows.” 

“Drink  perhaps,”  somebody  suggested. 

But  Mrs.  Fox  indignantly  repelled  this  ac- 
cusation, though  she  owned  he  sometimes  look- 
ed as  if  he  had  been  drinking,  and,  besides  his 
tobacco,  there  was  now  and  then  a queer  smell  i 
in  his  room,  like  a druggist’s  shop.  But  it  was  j 
not  brandy,  she  was  certain : nothing  ever  pass-  i 
ed  his  lips  but  water  in  her  sight,  and,  if  out  of 
it,  she  would  soon  have  discovered  the  fact,  for 
Bhe  was  a great  lover  of  temperance,  even 
though  she  kept  a public  house. 

So,  much  as  they  talked  him  over,  the  little 
circle  which  revolved  round  the  44  Goat  and 
Compasses”  could  come  to  no  conclusion  about 
John  Stone,  except  that  he  was  44  rather  queer,” 
but  certainly  not  sufficiently  crazy  to  be  treated 
as  a lunatic.  Still,  they  let  him  alone  as  much 
as  possible : all,  save  the  good  landlady,  who, 
partly  from  a kwe  of  patronizing,  and  partly 


through  real  kindness,  took  him  in  her  charge 
entirely,  and,  it  must  be  owned,  very  devotedly. 

44  Mrs.  Fox,  what  is  the  earliest  train  to  Lon- 
don to-morrow?” 

She  was  so  amazed  at  the  question  that  she 
forgot  her  ordinary  deference,  which  rather  in- 
creased than  diminished  the  more  she  had  to 
do  with  “Mr.”  (as  she  now  always  called  him) 
Stone. 

44  My  dear  soul,  you  don’t  mean  to  say  you’re 
going  up  t6  London  ?” 

44  Yes.” 

“ Well,  I’m  glad  of  it.  It’ll  arouse  you,  may- 
be. Is  it  for  good,  or  only  for  a day  or  two  ?” 

44  Only  for  a day  or  two.  4 For  good,’  as  you 
say,  I am  not  likely  to  go  any  where.  I shall 
leave  my  traps  with  you,  and  return  very  soon. 
Come,  come,  I dare  say  in  your  heart  you’re  not 
sorry  to  be  rid  of  me.” 

The  old  woman  shook  her  head  with  one  of 
her  sententious  remarks. 

“Them  as  their  friends  is  glad  to  get  rid  of, 
Mr.  Stone,  are  generally  those  as  have  never 
tried  to  make  ’em  want  ’em.  You’re  no  trouble 
here — quite  a pleasure ; and  you’d  better  stop 
with  me  till  you  goes  back  direct  to  your  own 
folks.” 

This  latter  was  a thrust,  deliberate  and  pru- 
dential ; for  she  often  felt  her  responsibility  very 
great,  and  would  have  been  really  thankful  to 
• find  out  something  definite  respecting  the  lone- 
ly, sickly  man,  who  might  at  any  time'  fall  ill, 
or  even  die  upon  her  hands ; but  Stone  took  no 
notice  of  what  she  had  said.  Indeed,  after  the 
matter  of  the  train  was  fixed,  he  scarcely  spoke 
another  word,  but  smoked  incessantly  till  he 
w'ent  to  bed. 

He  was  very  late  up,  so  late  that  he  nearly 
missed  his  breakfast  and  his  chance  of  a lift  to 
the  station  in  the  butcher’s  cart,  which  Mrs. 
Fox  had  kindly  arranged  for  him.  And  as 
she  started  him  off  he  looked  so  haggard,  so 
feeble,  that  she  shook  her  head  more  ominous- 
ly than  ever. 

44  He’ll  go  off  some  day  like  the  snuff  of  a 
candle.  I wish  I knew  who  his  friends  were, 
and  I’d  write  to  ’em,  with  his  leave  or  without 
it,  that’s  all.” 

But  the  busy  and  the  poor  have  not  too  much 
time  even  for  compassion,  and  before  Stone  was 
a mile  away  even  his  kindly  hostess  had  for- 
gotten him. 

Not  a thought  from  her,  or  any  human  being, 
followed  the  solitary  soldier  as  he  took  his  jour- 
ney, and  at  length  found  himself  dropped  into 
the  wild  whirl  of  London  streets,  wrhich  he  trod 
with  an  uncertain  step  and  dazed  bewildered 
air,  as  of  a man  who  had  never  been  there  be- 
fore, or  so  many  years  ago  that  his  experience 
was  no  help  to  him  now  whatever. 

Besides  all  this,  he  had  at  first  a frightened 
look,  as  if  he  expected  continually  to  be  recog- 
nized or  spoken  to— a fancy  which  country  peo- 
ple often  have,  till  they  understand  London  bet- 
ter. London — that  mad  Babel — so  crowded, 
yet  so  intensely  lonely,  that  among  the  myriads 
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one  jostles  against,  to  meet  a known  face  is  al- 
most an  impossible  chance.  So  he  was  drifted 
on — this  atom,  this  nomad,  this  forlorn  bit  of 
humanity — in  the  great  human  tide  that  went 
surging  right  and  left  down  either  side  the 
street.  Gradually  he  let  himself  be  swept  on 
by  it,  as  unimportant  and  unnoticed  as  a bubble 
down  a stream. 

He  turned  westward,  more  by  instinct  than 
design,  apparently — for  he  walked  like  a man 
half  blind  and  stunned.  By  slow  degtees,  how- 
ever, he  seemed  to  grow  accustomed  to  the 
crowd ; breasted  it  less  awkwardly  and  timor- 
ously, and  looked  around  him  a little,  as  if  try- 
ing to  recollect  the  places  he  saw — above  all,  to 
recollect  himself. 

Thus  he  got  on  as  far  as  the  Cheapside  cor- 
ner leading  to  St.  Paul’s  Church-yard,  when  the 
sudden  boom  of  the  great  cathedral  bell,  strik- 
ing eleven  o’clock,  sent  such  a shock  through 
his  frail,  nervous  frame,  that  he  leaned  stagger- 
ing against  a shop-window. 

44  Hollo,  man,  are  you  drunk,  or  what  ?”  cried 
a passer-by,  catching  hold  of  him,  but  meeting 
no  answer,  no  resistance,  let  him  go  again. 
44  You’re  ill,  Sir.  You’d  better  get  into  a cab 
and  go  home but  there  was  no  cab  at  hand,  so 
the  stranger  hailed  an  omnibus  which  Stone 
silently  indicated  as  it  passed,  and  civilly  helped 
him  into  it,  perhaps  feeling  that  he  was  safer 
among  companions  than  alone. 

The  omnibus  was  full  of  the  usual  average  of 
omnibus  passengers,  all  busy  and  self-absorbed, 
every  one  going  his  own  way,  and  paying  little 
heed  to  his  neighbor.  Nobody  noticed  Stone, 
who  turned  his  face  to  the  glass  and  watched 
the  gliding  by  of  the  various  familiar  objects 
along  the  great  western  outlet  from  the  city. 
They  were  scarcely  changed.  London  looked 
precisely  as  he  had  left  it,  even  after  this  long 
interval  of  years.  It  seemed  only  yesterday 
that  he  had  taken  his  last  omnibus  ride  home- 
ward on  this  very  route,  the  day  he  left  En- 
gland, a young  man,  with  life  all  before  him 
and  nothing  behind.  Now? 

Well,  we  all  of  us  must  meet  such  crises; 
times  when  some  sharp,  sudden  curve  of  the 
river  of  life  brings  us  face  to  face  with  the  lost 
past,  and  we  stand  and  gaze  on  it  for  a moment 
or  two — startled,  saddened,  or  smitten  with  in- 
tolerable pain — then,  knowing  it  irrecoverable, 
turn  our  backs  upon  it,  and  go  on,  like  our 
neighbors,  our  inevitable  way. 

Most  men,  who  have  at  all  neared  their  half 
century  of  existence,  can  understand  this  feel- 
ing ; but  then  few  have  such  a past  to  look  back 
upon  as  John  Stone. 

He  rode  on  a good  distance,  and  then  got  out 
and  walked  through  the  quietest  and  least  fre- 
quented streets  of  the  West-End,  losing  himself 
several  times.  The  only  place  he  stopped  at 
was,  oddly  enough,  an  upholsterer’s  shop,  in 
the  window  of  which  there  happened  to  be  for 
sale  a large  swing  glass.  Stone  looked  at  him- 
self in  it,  carefully,  from  head  to  foot. 

His  was  a figure  certainly  peculiar,  but  not 


peculiar  enough  to  attract  notice  among  the 
many  odd  fishes  who  swim  Bafely  and  unob- 
served through  London  streets.  Spare  and 
short — the  shortest  stature  admissible  by  the 
regulation  height  of  the  army — the  faded  scar- 
let just  glimmering  under  his  gray  coat,  the  for- 
aging cap  pulled  closely  over  his  brows,  and  the 
rest  of  his  face  almost  hidden  by  his  spectacles 
and  long  beard,  any  special  personal  appearance 
he  had  was  so  concealed  that  his  own  mother 
might  have  passed  him  in  the  street  and  not 
have  known  him. 

Apparently,  he  satisfied  himself  as  to  the  re- 
sult of  his  self-examination,  for  shortly,  paying 
no  heed  to  the  jeer  of  a small  London  boy  that 
44  P’raps  he’d  know  that  ’ere  party  agin  when  he 
met  him,”  Stone  turned  away  from  the  mirror 
and  passed  on — walking  much  more  confidently 
than  before. 

He  reached  at  last  Brook  Street,  that  favorite 
habitat  of  physicians  and  other  strictly  respect- 
able but  not  ultra-fashionable  people,  and  walk- 
ed right  down  it  till  he  came  to  Dr.  Stedman’s 
door. 

A quiet,  unpretending  door  it  was,  and  be- 
longing to  one  of  those  small  houses,  at  least 
much  smaller  than  the  rest,  which  are  some- 
times to  be  found  in  this  neighborhood.  The 
brougham  standing  opposite  to  it  was  of  the 
same  character;  a neat  doctor's  carriage,  ar- 
ranged with  all  appliances  for  books,  etc.— evi- 
dently that  of  a man  who  works  too  hard  not  to 
economize  time  as  well  as  money  by  every  pos- 
sible expedient.  The  coachman,  a decent  eld- 
erly man — one  of  those  servants  who  are  not 
only  thoroughly  respectable,  but  confer  respect- 
ability on  their  employers — sat  on  his  box,  wait- 
ing patiently  for  his  master. 

He  had  not  to  wait  long.  Punctually  at 
twelve  o’clock  Dr.  Stedman  came  out,  and 
stood  on  the  door-step  talking  to  a poor  wo- 
man who  had  just  run  up  to  him  : so  that  the 
soldier,  if  he  wished  it,  had  a full  opportunity 
of  observing  the  physician  whom  he  had  said 
he  might  consult  some  day. 

Dr.  William  Stedman— as  his  door-plate  had 
it — was  a tall,  strongly-built,  middle-aged  gen- 
tleman : fair-featured — a little  florid  perhaps — 
but  with  the  ruddiness  of  health  only.  He  was 
muscular,  but  not  stout,  and  very  wholesome- 
looking,  even  though  he  was  a doctor  and  lived 
in  London.  His  mouth  was  placid,  his  eyes 
were  kind.  His  whole  appearance  was  that  of 
a man  who  has  fought  his  battle  of  life  some- 
what hardly,  but  has  got  through  the  worst 
of  it,  and  begins  now  to  put  a cheerful  sickle 
into  the  harvest  of  his  youth — to  reap  what  he 
has  sown,  and  prepare  to  go  forth  rejoicing 
with  his  sheaves.  A season,  often  the  very 
best  and  brightest  of  existence  to  such  a man ; 
and  the  very  bitterest  to  a man  who  has  come 
to  his  harvest-time  with  no  harvest  ready,  and 
finds  out  the  awful  inexorable  truth,  that  who- 
soever has  sown  the  wind  must  reap  the  whirl- 
wind. 

While  Dr.  Stedman  stood,  talking  to  his  pa- 
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] Lott—  how  sad  a word  in  id — how  sad  md  ?#x 

— i 4 ^tfurion ! And  who  are  tjtii  lost  fy  Not 

’ . ',  J|  tf)!*  God  keep*  thvw,  ; safe  Mid  sure ; 

5 'hough  how  ami  where  wc  know  hot,  until  ho 
go  ihv  <**K’  they  nil  }p»re  gone,  Bui  the  liVitigr 

'*idne*#,  S%.hii  b^<!  boon  over-tempted 
-«W  *i>4  bf¥e  faUfenwdie  tdjmted  who  Imre 

p.'M  |;«\,v  l#«ctt.  iiuntctl  tiii.d fori  ared  into  crime—  tin?  weak 
m*mi onfX**  todf  $0$  half  hud*  pith  whom  it  seems 
BR  tlifc  dmjpcte.  of  * krsw  whether  they  .vfnill  take 

KS-  ' E : Urn  right  way  or  ihe  wfong^who  shall  tind 

day*  we  graft';  tia  whn  ip 

Hr  r SJfc«'..  Urn*.  HimUy,  nothing 

jgc  [\  j;'j|'  PoorStatie  luid  much  of  thisr  iA  Io$t>r  look,  as 

I'M.'^wMlipred  about  Jkondpti  £ - aacsmuilyv  idly* 
£..  cj  I §*  Iik-o.  h than  who  lia*  gfy*«  np  all  stake  hi  life 
%j,.;  h and  -'.tafeeiH  ifo  yaiik^r  :iritei^.  hi  any  thing:. 

'}\  yv  SometiuiOa  he  popped  at  a jhnp-Kiridow^  gort~- 

^ <£  eraUy  a print-shop,  and  vnemith  gazed  at  its 

S ^ contents ; but  he  never  lingered  long;  any  wher*, 

-I  P and  being  in  fits  exterior  neither  a beggar  nor 
■*  # 10  *&*  decent  level  which 

niulfo*  a men  an  object  nei  ther  of  fbttr  nor  com- 
i £>  fni&odu  to  hif  follow ''oriiaturo^,  hewu*  hoi  mur.k 

6 noticed  by  any  hotly,  bnt  just  <vlio\ved  to  go  hi* 
own  way— to  work  or  b?  idle— teed  or 

* *■*:  Ufa**  fo  die,  a*  it  pleased  h in^elf  add  J'fondence. 

Whether  he  wandered,  during  'dm  bmg-Jcy, 
:'V,/V^'K/-jr  Sivmo  aiviuyB  oaxne  back  to  the  litflt?  boost  in 
hovering  ah  out  it a*  4 ghost  might 
| haunt  its  body ’$  grav  e ? walking  to  and  Cro.  soin>* 
times  on  one  side  of  the  street  and  then  m the 
other*  a!»d  w atching  every  que  who  went  in  and 
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ticnl  or  itppli^«ht — n very  poorly-dad  ami  sn<h 
faced  womun  — John  Stone  watched  him  in 
lie  4vew  crept  on  a little  further,  hold- 
ing, by  area  miling-ci  m he  went*,  that'  he  miigftt  [ both  a full  a,h&  nhu^y  liimstv  People  were  per- 
foe  him  hotter  * fttid  so  re matued  until  the.  phy-  v pcthully  ebming  and  g-oing,  out  a few -with'  those 
slctaru  having  ivnished  hw  talk  with  the  ‘ engiT^Qxk»us.cowHeuam:t‘S  Om.t  are  ever  lijuaiifr- 
<Dnattr  dUmL^^  h^  knd  then,  as  with  a sccoml  »t)g  4 doctorV  yihcHlo^  He  unpeared  to  have  a 
though^  ctvfivd  her  hack*  took  her  into  his  pK*i  jno.cti.cSH  and  to  b<?  opt  without  frierols.  for 
riagie,  and  drowt  ttwpy.  \ yevend  daintjly-dresMvd  ludy  vi^itor^. culled pahfl 

W hen  he  gone  Stcme  clang  to  th«?  or  two  gctitlojruho  u*  carriage  gynuiey  pro- 

logs  light  and  iVsh;  Gne  of  his  violent  fi.M  df  ieHsionaJ,  eminently  pcv>pectable  — the  sort  of 
coughm^  him*  wid  for  a little  he  ijfyxii  gatbpr  vound  u.  man  when 

hardly  *tn.:id  or  .'peak , he  begins  to  ris*ts  in  the  ^Prld,  and  the  world 

No  one  took  nny  nr*?ine  of  him — tfntte  things  discover  that  it  may  be  rather  proud  of  him 
are  tmumott  in  |.ondt)rn  He  eaitie  to  him-  than  otherwise 

■jjfeff  soph,  dpd  then  pulsed  to  cousuler  what  he  John  Stone  the  seddier  mw  all  these  things, 
slipuhl  dtK  . i^md«d  him  Pacing  the  street,  and  semetirnds,:  that  he  might 

much  any  -'tliit*®,  • titi'd. riie.  hfitnble . fmr  tliiit  awaken  no  ^nkju'cicm,  hougitig  ahout  With  dtfe*r 
ha  mighr  drop  irt  iX\o  street,  lie  Went  into  the  | forlorn  and  slmhby-hiokiiig  loungers  m\  ureiv- 
oeiirest  sbdft  h hakei'X  afid  asked  for  u penny  i steps  and  at  ahm^  win  dews,  he  wotulted  vvith 
loaf  a nil  a gjs  ai  w nteir. ' Bat  after  “he  had  hungry  glances  the  coil  tin  uailv  opening  cjdor. 
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tered  he  to  himself.  “Such  big  lads!  His 
boys.  It  seems  like  dreaming.  But  I’m  al- 
ways dreaming.”  And  he  laughed,  but  the 
laugh  was  half  a moan. 

After  a few  minutes  the  two  lads  reappeared, 
bringing  out  with  them  in  triumph  a little  lady, 
well  furred  and  cloaked,  and  evidently  prepared 
to  meet  the  still  damp  day  and  enjoy  it  as  much 
as  either  of  her  sons.  For  mother  and  sons 
they  were,  there  was  no  mistaking  that.  The 
elder  gave  her  his  arm,  patronizingly  and  ten- 
derly, as  if  it  were  a new  right  which  he  was 
rather  proud  of  claiming,  while  the  younger 
walked  beside  her,  seizing  by  force  her  umbrella 
and  bag,  and  flourishing  them  about  with  great 
liveliness.  Both  lads  were  so  full  of  them- 
selves, and  of  her,  guarding  her  on  either  side, 
and  enjoying  her  company  with  undisguised  de- 
light, that  they  were  rather  regardless  of  pass- 
ers-by, and  the  elder  brushed  past  Stone  some- 
what roughly. 

“Take  care,  Julius,”  said  the  lady,  in  a gen- 
tle, feminine  voice,  fit  to  win  over  any  number 
of  boys,  and  yet  rule  them  too,  for  there  was 
neither  weakness  nor  indecision  in  it.  Then 
turning  to  the  soldier,  she  added,  “ I beg  your 
pardon,  my  son  did  not  mean  to  be  rude  to  you.” 

Stone  made  no  reply,  and  after  a passing 
glance  at  him  she  walked  on.  However,  ere 
crossing  the  street,  she  looked  back  and  said  a 
word  or  two  to  her  second  son,  who  immediate- 
ly came  and  spoke  to  him,  civilly  and  kindly. 

“Are  you  not  well?  Is  there  ai jy  thing  I 
can  do  for  you  ?” 

“No,  nothing.  Let  me  alone!”  said  Stone, 
sharply,  and  hurried  aAvay. 

A few  minutes  after,  however,  he  was  haunt- 
ing the  same  street — the  same  door.  Almost 
that  instant  the  doctor  drove  up  to  it,  when  two 
little  lads,  not  long  past  babyhood,  going  out 
with  their  nurse,  blocked  his  way. 

4 4 Papa,  papa ! ” rose  in  unison,  a perfect  shriek 
of  welcome. 

Dr.  Stedman  stopped  and  tossed  them  up, 
one  after  another,  in  his  strong  arms. 

“My  Castor  and  Pollux,  is  it  you?” 

“ We’re  not  Castor  and  Pollux,  we’re  David 
and  Jonathan.  Papa,  give  us  another  toss.” 

“Not  to-day,  I’m  very  busy.  Run  away, 
Gemini.  Nurse,  is  mamma  at  home  ?” 

And  hearing  she  was  not,  a momentary  cloud 
crossed  his  face. 

“Ah,  well,  she’ll  be  back  by  dinner-time, 
and  so  shall  I.  Tell  her  so.”  And  he  hurried 
in  with  the  preoccupied  look  of  a man  who  has 
no  idle  moments  to  lose.  Very  soon  he  came 
out  again,  and  was  hastening  to  his  carriage, 
when  his  quick  eye  caught  sight  of  the  figure 
leaning  against  his  area-railings. 

“Did  you  want  me,  my  good  man?  Any 
message  ? Are  you  a patient  of  mine  ?” 

“No.” 

“ I don’t  remember  your  face.  But  you  look 
ill.  I am  unfortunately  in  haste,”  taking  out 
his  watch ; “ but  still  I could  spare  fully  three 
minutes,  if  you  wanted  to  consult  me.” 


“ No.” 

“Good-afternoon,  then.” 

“ Good-afternoon.” 

Preoccupied  as  he  evidently  was,  the  kind 
physician  gave  one  half-compassionate  glance 
behind  him,  then  closed  his  carriage-door  and 
drove  away.  John  Stone  stood  in  the  street 
alone. 

Yes,  quite  alone  now — alone  as  few  men  ever 
are  until  their  death.  He  had  come  hither  with 
no  definite  intention  beyond  the  natural  impulse 
of  roost  men,  to  see  old  places  and  familiar  faces 
again.  Afterward,  driven  by  some  vague  yearn- 
ing, some  last  clinging  to  this  world  and  all  its 
tender  ties,  he  had  experimentalized  thus  on  a 
mere  chance,  hardly  knowing  whether  he  wished 
to  succeed  or  fail.  He  had  failed. 

It  was  neither  improbable  nor  unnatural  that 
he  should  have  done  so,  and  yet  the  certainty 
of  it  smote  him  hard. 

“ I am  quite  safe,”  he  said,  bitterly.  “No- 
body knows  me.  I may  go  among  them  all  as 
harmless  as  a ghost.” 

And  not  unlike  a ghost  he  felt — a poor,  wan- 
dering ghost  revisiting  the  upper  world,  where 
his  place  was  now'  as  completely  filled  up  as, 
perchance,  even  the  best-beloved,  most  honored 
dead  would  find  theirs,  could  they  return  after 
a season  to  the  hearths  they  sat  at,  the  friends 
and  kindred  who  once  loved  them  so  well ; ay, 
and  love  them  still,  only*  with  a different  sort 
of  love.  It  seems  sad,  and  yet  it  is  but  a law 
of  nature,  most  righteous,  most  merciful,  if  we 
look  at  it  as  we  believe  our  dead  do,  grieving 
no  more,  either  over  themselves  or  us,  but  re- 
joicing in  their  new  and  perfect  existence. 

But  Stone  was  a living  man  still,  and  he 
found  his  lot  hard  to  bear ; yet  it  was,  in  some 
sense,  his  own  choosing.  He  had  slipped  away, 
first  in  madness,  and  then  with  a stunned  indif- 
ference to  life  and  all  its  duties ; suffering  him- 
self to  drop  without  a struggle  into  the  great 
sea  of  sorrow,  which  at  some  crisis  in  our  lives 
is  ever  ready  to  overwhelm  each  one  of  us.  It 
had  closed  over  him.  He  had  gained  his  de- 
sire. Years  of  oblivion  had  tolled  between, 
changing  the  terrible  present  into  a harmless 
past ; and  now  his  own  place  and  his  own  peo- 
ple knew  him  no  more. 

He  turned  into  Hanover  Square,  and  walked 
round  and  round  it,  in  the  gloom  of  the  early 
dusk,  avoiding  the  houses,  and  keeping  to  the 
inner  circle,  where  a white  frosty  fog  hung  over 
the  trees  like  a shroud. 

“ It’s  all  right,”  he  muttered,  talking  to  him- 
self, as  was  his  habit — the  habit  of  most  solitary 
people.  “ They  are  happy,  perfectly  happy,  as 
they  deserve  to  be.  They  have  wholly  forgot- 
ten me.  Of  course ; they  could  not  but  forget 
What  was  there  to  remember  except  pain  ? And 
yet — oh  Will!  Kind,  loving,  good  old  Will!” 

A sharp  sob  broke  his  words.  Ashamed,  he 
turned  to  see  if  any  chance  passer-by  was  near 
him ; but  there  was  no  one.  The  place  was  as 
London  squares  are  on  a winter  evening — lone- 
ly as  a desert 
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“Five  pons  the  child  said  he  had.  Plenty 
to  keep  up  the  name — the  honest,  honorable 
mime — which  he  used  to  say  I should  make  fa- 
mous some  day.  I ? What  a mockery  it  seem# 
now ! Five  sons.  Not  a bad  help  for  a man 
when  ho  gets  old.  That  eldest — the  big  fellow, 
so  like  his  father — must  be  the  one  that  was  the 
baby.  She  nsecl  to  pet  him  and  play  with  hint,  ” 
lie  ground  his  teeth  as  he  spoke,  and  talking 
to  himself  no  more,  sped  on  round  and  round 
rho  circle,  like  a man  possessed ; sometimes 
stopping  from  sheer  exhaustion,  and  then  hur- 
rying on  again  as  if  there  were  an  evil  spirit 
behind  him.  At  length,  quite  worn  out,  he 
crawled  back  to  the  old  spot — the  bright  little 
house  in  Brook  Street, 

It  looked  doubly  bright  in  the  now  thickly 
gathering  darkness  of  the  street.  The  Vene- 
tian blinds  had  been  drawn  down,  but  not 
closed,  so  that  any  one  looking  through  the  in- 
terstices could  sec*  into  the  room  quite  plainly. 

A cozy  dining-room,  warm  and  cheerful; 
gilt-framed  prints  shining  on  the  crimson-pa- 
pered w alls ; a large  book-case  at  one  end ; a 
mirror  and  side-board,  garnished  with  whnt 
looked  like  presentation  plate,  goblets,  a daret- 


jug,  etc.,  on  the  other;  between,  the  shining, 
white-spread  family  dinner-table,  with  chairs 
all  round  it,  evidently  meant  to  be  filled  as  full 
m it  could  hold.  Standing  on  the  hearth-rugT 
apparently  waiting  and  watching,  but  knitting 
still — For  the  fire-light  dickered  on  the  glancing 
needles,  and  made  u star  of  light  out  of  one 
fine  diamond  winch  glittered  on  the  rapid  little 
hands — was  a figure  that  looked  like  the  good 
fairy,  the  presiding  genius,  the  guardian  angel 
of  the  whole. 

She  w as  a little  person,  thin  and  fragile,  more 
so  perhaps  than  a matron  should  be,  and  her 
face  was  not  without  a look  of  care — or  rather 
the  faint  reflex  of  care  gone  by.  And  when  it 
fell  into  repose  there  was,  as  there  is  in  almost 
all  faces  past  their  youth,  a slight  sadness, 
enough  to  make  von  feed  that  she  bad  felt  and 
u uderstood  sorrow.  Her  hair  was  already  whit- 
ening under  her  little  lace  cap,  and  her  black 
silk  dress  had  not  the  slightest  pretense  of  girl- 
ishness about  it.  Yet  there  was  a youthfulness, 
light  and  gay,  and  an  almost  childish  sweetness 
in  both  face  and  figure,  that  withstood  all  the 
wear  and  tear  of  time.  It  made  folk  say.  even 
ordinary  friends,  but  especially  her  boys  and 
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her  husband,  “Ah,  mamma  will  never  be  an 
old  woman!”  No,  never:  for  while  her  heart 
beat  it  would  be  a young  heart  still.  When, 
more  than  once,  at  the  sound  of  wheels  she 
lifted  up  her  face  to  listen,  the  brightness  that 
came  into  her  eyes  was  like  that  of  a girl  hear- 
ing the  lover’s  footstep  outside  the  door. 

Stone  watched  her,  clinging  meanwhile  to 
the  railings,  grasping  them  hard,  as  if  the  cold 
iron  had  been  a warm,  loving  hand.  Perhaps 
for  a minute  his  heart  misgave  him — his  bitter, 
cynical,  unbelieving  heart.  One  step,  one  word, 
and  might  he  not  pass  out  of  the  loneliness  and 
cold  into — what?  Would  it  be  a welcome? 
After  all  these  years,  all  this  change,  would  it 
be  a welcome?  He  looked  down  on  his  rags — 
they  were  becoming  such,  for  his  money  was 
dwindling  away ; he  put  his  hand  to  his  head, 
where  the  deadly  food  which  he  had  been  chew- 
ing at  intervals  since  morning  was  slowly  but 
surely  confusing  his  faculties,  making  him  more 
and  more  unfit  for  and  averse  to  all  society,  or 
any  tiling  that  might  snatch  him  out  of  the 
drugged  nocturnal  elysium  which  alone  enabled 
him  to  bear  the  torments  of  the  day. 

“ No — no ; too  late ! To  them  I should  only 
be  a burden  and  a shame.  Better  as  it  is — 
better  as  it  is.” 

And  just  as  the  doctor’s  carriage  drove  up, 
and  the  door,  opening  of  itself,  showed  a dainty 
head  leaning  anxionsly  forward  from  the  light- 
ed hall,  Stone  slunk  back  hastily,  and  staggered 
away,  round  the  street  corner,  into  the  misty 
square.  s 

Half  an  hour  afterward  he  crawled  back 
again,  but  by  that  time  the  Venetian  blind  had 
been  closed;  the  house  was  all  dark.  Only 
through  an  inch  of  the  upper  sash,  which  *was 
left  open  for  air — it  was  such  a small  house  for 
a large  family — the  hungry,  weary,  shivering 
man  fancied  he  could  hear  the  clatter  of  knives 
and  forks,  the  chatter  of  lively  voices,  of  pa- 
rents and  children,  around  the  cheerful  dinner- 
table,  where  all  met  together  after  the  labors 
and  pleasures  of  the  day. 

44  Will ! — Edna ! ” — he  called,  but  faintly,  and 
as  hopeless  of  reply  as  a bodiless  spirit  might 
feel,  vainly  trying  to  make  itself  known  to  the 
living  flesh  and  blood  unto  whom  it  was  once 
so  near.  44  Will — Edna — you  were  fond  of  me 
once,  and  I was  fond  of  you.  I’ll  not  harm 
you,  or  trouble  you.  Be  happy ! It  is  quite 
true — I am  dead,  dead.  Good-by!” 

He  hurried  away,  and  was  soon  lost  in  Lon- 
don streets — the  glaring,  splendid,  wicked,  mis- 
erable streets — once  more.  Lost ! — lost ! — lost ! 

MY  PET  GORILLA.  I 

I LIVE  at  the  foot  of  the  beautifully  wooded 
mountain  which  stretches  away  westward 
from  the  charming  village  of  Orange.  To  my 
modest  but  most  comfortable  home  I daily  re- 
turned from  the  city,  sure  to  be  welcomed  by 
the  smiles  of  my  wife  and  the  caresses  of  my 
children. 
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| My  own  name  is  White — Thomas  White — 
and  my  wife’s  is  Julia,  n£e  Slocum. 

If  I have  any  remarkable  peculiarity  it  is  a 
fondness  for  animals,  those  dumb  companions 
and  servants  which  the  good  God  has  furnished 
for  our  use  and  pleasure ; and  if  I am  crotch- 
ety at  all  it  is  in  entertaining  a belief  that  all 
animals,  the  most  blood-thirsty  and  savage,  are 
capable  of  domestication  through  the  pow  er  of 
love.  I had  made  many  experiments,  all  of 
which  went  to  prove,  to  myself,  the  truth  of  my 
theory : and  my  tractable  rats  and  my  pet  boar 
had  become  well  known  throughout  the  whole 
vicinage  of  Orange.  So  much  for  introduction. 

On  one  beautiful  June  afternoon  I returned 
to  my  home  and  was  met  by  my  Julia  wearing 
an  anxious  face,  quite  unusual  with  her. 

“Why,”  said  I,  “why,  Julia,  what  is  the 
matter  ? Baby  sick  ?” 

“No,  no.” 

“ What,  has  the  cow  cast  her  calf?” 

“No,  no,  no.” 

“Well?” 

“Do  wait,  Tom,  a second.  You  are  so 
headlong,  you  really  take  away  my  breath.” 

“Well?” 

44  There’s  a box  in  the  parlor,  and  I have 
paid  $21  75.” 

I was  aghast. 

44  Yes,  the  man  said  I must  pay  it  or  he 
would  take  it  away;  and  if  it  was  alive  and 
it  should  die  it  would  be  your  loss.” 

“What  does  he  mean,  Julia,  by  it?  and 
what  do  you  mean  ?” 

“Iam  sure  I don’t  know.  You  needn’t  look 
at  me  so,  Tom ; it’s  none  of  my  doings,  I’m  sure. 

/don’t  bring  boars  into  the  house.” 

Here  Julia  touched  a sensitive  nerve,  for  my 
boar  had  been  the  cause  of  some  confusion  and 
a little  domestic  jar.  I went  into  my  parlor 
wondering  what  “it”  could  be.  There  stood 
in  the  centre  of  my  best  room  a large  box 
nearly  as  high  as  my  shoulders,  bound  up  and 
strapped  strongly.  I gazed  at  it  and  wondered, 
but  could  make  nothing  of  it. 

“ It  t What  makes  you  think  it’s  alive  ?” 

44  I’m  sure  I do  not  know ; but  I fancy  there’s 
a smell  abeftit  it  as  though  it  was  alive,  and  the 
man  said  it  might  die.  ” 

Might  there  not  be  a mistake  ? and  if  so,  might 
I not  recover  my  $21  75?  But  no;  there  it 
was  written  in  black  letters : 44  T.  White,  Orange, 

N.  J.,  with  care,  keep  dry,  this  side  up.1*  , 

I looked  at  Julia,  and  she  looked  at  me. 

“What  shall  we  do?”  I asked. 

“Open  it,”  she  mildly  suggested. 

The  suggestion  seemed  pertinent,  and  yet  I 
hesitated.  What  if  it  should  be  some  infernal 
machine,  such  as  they  used  to  send  to  emper- 
ors? I ran  that  diabolical  thought  over,  but 
could  not  recall  an  enemy  who  would  thus  take 
my  life.  No;  there  seemed  no  other  course 
but  to  open  the  box.  I got  the  axe.  I noticed 
that  Julia  kept  well  behind  me,  44  because,”  as 
she  afterward  confessed  to  me,  “if  it  should 
jump  it  might  not  be  pleasant.” 
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I hesitated.  “ I don’t  believe  it  is  worth  the 
money!” 

“ Never  mind,  Tom ; don’t  shilly-shally  now ; 
do  open  the  box.” 

I did.  Inside  the  box  seemed  a large,  strange- 
looking  jar,  packed  about  with  a peculiar  grass. 
Sealed  on  to  the  top  of  this  jar  there  was  some- 
thing enveloped  in  an  oil-cloth,  which  I pro- 
ceeded to  open.  It  smelled  damp  and  mouldy. 
It  was  a letter  in  a strange  hand,  which  I read 
thus : 


“ Fsbnaiv-tax,  ScpUmbtr  10, 1868. 

“ Sib, — According  to  Instructions  received  from  M. 
DuChaillu,  the  distinguished  American  traveler,  I have 
the  honor  to  ship  to  you  a promising  young  Gorilla, 
lately  captured  here.  He  is  a very  line  specimen,  and 
very  fierce.  1 have  succeeded  in  fastening  his  hands 
and  feet,  after  the  loss  of  several  natives,  and  have  con- 
fined him  in  one  of  the  great  oil-jars  used  on  this  coast. 
While  waiting  for  ship  I have  discovered  that  he  will 
exist  an  incredible  time  without  food,  if  his  air  is  cut 
off;  and  I have  so  arranged  the  vent-hole  as  to  supply 
him  with  the  least  amount  possible  for  life.  No  doubt 
the  bands  upon  his  hands  and  feet  will  be  rotted  off 
when  he  reaches  your  shores;  but  with  the  small 
quantity  of  air  left  him,  1 think  he  may  not  be  danger- 
ous. Du  Chaillu  is  quite  sure  that  you  can  tame  him 
if  such  a thing  be  possible.  Hoping  that  I may  bear 
of  your  success,  I have  the  honor  to  be, 

“ Tours,  etc.,  etc. 

11  P.S.— Barries  in  unlimited  quantities  are  his  ordina- 
ry food:' 

I am  almost  sure  I turned  pale.  I looked  at 
Julia,  and  in  the  dim  light  of  the  room  she  was 
ghastly. 

“Oh,  Thomas,”  she  gasped,  “worse  than  a 
boar!” 


I was  obliged  to  drop  the  axe  and  support 
her ; and  finding  she  took  it  so  dismally  I made 
a strong  eifort,  and  put  a cheerful  face  upon  the 
matter,  though  my  heart  was  black  with  care — 
such  hypocrites  we  are  compelled  to  be. 

Suddenly  a low  but  most  terrible  mattering, 
producing  all  tbe  effect  of  a roar,  proceeded 
from  the  jar.  I was  paralyzed,  Julia  shrieked, 
the  baby  screamed.  I hardly  dared  to  move. 
Then  I drew  my  wife  to  the  door,  but  there  I 
was  arrested  by  a cracking  sound.  I seized 
the  axe.  The  top  of  the  jar  flew  off,  and  a 
gaunt  black  head  emerged.  Julia  fainted ; for- 
tunately I did  not.  It  was,  I thought,  a matter 
of  necessity ; I must  kill  or  be  killed.  I made 
a dash  at  the  dreadful  head  with  the  axe.  It 
dodged  and  disappeared  into  the  jar.  I caught 
the  cover  of  the  jar,  and  clapped  it  on,  holding 
it  down  with  my  whole  weight. 

What  a dreadful  situation!  What  could  I 
do?  In  emergencies  a man  must  act  at  once, 
or  he  is  lost.  My  wife  revived. 

“Julia,”  said  I,  in  a hoarse  whisper,  “have 
yon  any  berries  in  the  house  ?” 

“ Yes,  a bucketful  for  the  company  this  even- 
ing.” 

“Get  them  at  once.  We  must  propitiate 
him.” 

“ But  the  company,  Tom !” 

I did  not  wish  to  be  profane,  and  I am  proud 
to  say  that  I was  not;  but  I said,  sternly,  “ Ju- 
lia, get  them  at  once!” 

She  obeyed. 
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“Now,”  said  I,  “when  I lift  the  cover  pour 
them  in.” 

I lifted  the  cover,  and  the  black  head  emerged. 

Jnlia  shrieked  And  fainted  again ; bat  did  not 
spill  the  strawberries. 

The  monster  smelled  the  delicious  odor  and 
smiled. 

“ Sir,”  said  I,  “ if  you  will  sit  back  into  your 
very  beautiful  jar  I will  pour  them  all  in.” 

He  must  have  had  some  dim  perception  of 
what  I said,  for  he  smiled  again  and  subsided. 

I poured  the  fruit  in,  and  this  time  fastened  the 
cover  as  securely  as  possible. 

I listened  for  a moment,  and  conld  hear  gur- 
gling sounds,  such  as  a Gorilla  might  be  expect- 
ed to  make  at  first  tasting  Hovey’s  seedlings. 

I seized  the  moment  to  review  the  situation. 

My  wife  insensible  on  the  floor ; a live  Gorilla 
in  my  parlor,  whose  habits  I was  not  familiar 
with,  and  who  was  known  to  be  the  fiercest  and 
most  untamable  of  monsters ; two  small  children 
in  my  bedroom ; and  only  one  Irishwoman  in 
my  kitchen.  Would  it  be  possible  for  me  to 
cope  with  the  monster  alone  and  single-handed? 

Something  must  be  done,  and  at  once.  I 
carried  Julia  up  stairs.  I called  my  Milesian 
assistant. 

“Ann,  you  must  run  about  and  tell  all  the 
people  Mrs.  White  has  invited  not  to  come — a 
foreign  gentleman  has  arrived — Mrs.  White  is 
very  sick.” 

She  did  not  run  as  she  should,  bat  stared  at 
the  strange  box. 

“Is  the  forring  gentleman  in  there?”  she 
asked. 

“Yes — no— just  at  present  he  is  very  sick — 
say  that — that’s  all.  Now  run.” 

“ Is  his  name  Gurilly  ?” 

“ Yes,  yes — there,  run.” 

“But  Miss  Mary  Jane — she’ll  be  down  with 
a bandbox,  sure.  She  don’t  nivir  miss  a party 
— she’ll  be  down.” 

I thought  Ann  grinned  at  me.  But  I got 
her  off ; and  I must  invent  some  way  of  putting 
Mary  Jane  off,  iu  case  she  did  arrive. 

I now  thought  over  and  arranged  my  plan 
for  taming  the  monster.  I would  give  up  my 
back  yard  to  him.  I got  down  my  “ Rarey”  to 
consult  him  on  the  best  methods  of  taming. 

In  the  midst  of  my  labors  a sharp  nervous 
rapping  at  the  door  startled  me.  I knew  it 
was  Mary  Jane.  If  I opened  the  door  she 
would  come  in,  and  once  in,  she  would  stay. 

It  was  necessary  to  temporize.  I opened  the 
door  just  by  a crack — it  was  now  dusk — and 
whispered, 

“ Oh,  is  it  you,  Maiy  Jane  ? Well,  you  can’t 
come  in.” 

“ Can’t  come  in ! And  why  not  ?” 

“Why,  he’s  sick,  very  sick.” 

“ Who  is  sick  ? — not  little  Tom  ?” 

“ No,  no !”  I said,  hastily — “ the  foreign  gen- 
tleman.” 

“ Oh ! ” cried  she,  “ how  delightful ! Oh,  let 
me  come  in,  Thomas,  and  take  care  of  him ! 

How  delightful ! I am  so  glad  I came  down ! 
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A real  foreigner,  too!  Oh,  charming!  Let 
me  in,  Thomas.  I can  stay  as  well  as  not.  I 
have  brought  my  second-best  carls,  and  Julia 
can  lend  me  a morning-dress,  and  a few  ruffles, 
and  some  stockings,  and  a few  handkerchiefs. 
Oh,  I can  stay  just  as  well  as  not 1” 

I was  at  my  wit’s-end.  It  came  upon  me 
suddenly,  as  thoughts  do  in  great  emergencies ; 
I remembered  her  dislike  of  the  Irish  nation ; 
I whispered  to  her,  “I  think  he  is  a Fenian, 
Mary  Jane,  and  I am  not  sure  he  is  not  the 
Head  Centre  hiimelf.” 

For  a moment  she  was  dumb,  and  I was  sure 
my  shot  had  hit ; but  she  rallied. 

44  Oh,  how  strange ! But  he’s  a gentleman  ? 
Dear  me,  how  dreadful  to  be  sick  and  in  a 
strange  land,  and  hunted  like  a fugitive,  too ! 
Oh,  I feel  as  if  I could  console  him,  and  I will !” 

Her  woman’s  nature,  tender  even  in  spite  of 
her  antipathies,  triumphed.  I had  failed.  Again 
I was  at  my  wit’s-end.  But  I said, 

44  He  is  very  9ick,  and  broken  out  with  some- 
thing; I should  not  wonder  if  it  were  small- 
pox.” 

She  screamed  and  fled : that  she  could  not 
stand,  for  she  had  a fair  complexion.  I chuck- 
led at  my  happy  ruse ; but  alas  for  me,  this  was 
not  the  end. 

A dull  muttering  sound  recalled  the  Gorilla  ; 
a distant  roar  again  filled  my  house.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  he  had  devoured  the  strawberries  and 
was  roaring  for  more.  Julia  was  lulling  the 
children.  I turned  the  key  in  the  parlor  door, 
aud  seizing  a pail,  ran  over  to  Mr.  Simpson’s  to 
see  if  I could  get  some  strawberries.  Luckily 
he  had  some,  for  which  I gladly  paid  a dollar, 
and  hastened  back. 

Should  I opep  the  jar  alone  and  placate  him  ? 
I nerved  myself  to  the  task,  and  recalled  to 
mind  my  experiences  with  the  Animal  Magnet- 
ists,  when  I had  seen  strange  things  done.  I 
remembered,  too,  that  maniacs  and  the  fiercest 
animals  could  be  subdued  if  you  could  but  catch 
their  eye.  I determined  to  dare  all,  and  to  catch 
his  eye.  I cautiously  removed  the  cover.  Up 
came  the  dreadful  head;  again  that  Gorilla 
smile.  I glared  at  him  with  my  eye ; I caught 
his ; he  bowed  and  smiled.  I made  passes  as 
I had  seen  the  magnetists.  Instantly  he  began 
to  make  return  passes  at  me.  I was  fearful 
that  I should  be  magnetized  myself. 

A loud  rapping  came  to  my  door.  He,  too, 
was  startled  as  I was ; hi 9 brow  wrinkled,  and 
he  began  to  beat  his  breast  with  his  powerful 
arms,  and  to  emit  that  distant  and  terrible  roar 
which  I knew  was  the  peculiar  note  of  the  Go- 
rilla. I fancied  he  was  getting  ready  to  spring 
at  me,  enraged  no  doubt  at  the  loud  noise. 
All  at  once  a great  band  of  music  clashed  out, 
and  played  44  Erin-go-bragh”  under  my  very 
windows.  He  listened,  he  smiled,  and  bowed. 
I seized  my  strawberries  and  held  them  before 
him ; he  grasped  them  with  avidity,  and  sub- 
sided into  the  jar,  the  lid  of  which  I quickly 
fastened  down. 

The  violent  rapping  and  the  44  Erin-go- 


bragh”  continued  as  I rushed  to  my  door.  A 
vast  crowd  spread  out  before  me,  illumined  with 
impromptu  torches  of  every  description,  borne 
by  impromptu  Irishmen  and  women  and  chil- 
dren. A delegation,  dressed  in  black  frock- 
coats  and  shiny  hats,  approached;  their  spokes- 
man was  bland  and  brawny : 

44  May  the  blessing  of  Saint  Patrick  be  wid 
ye,  and  the  blessing  of  the  Holy  Father,  and  of 
the  most  Holy  Vargin,  and  may  all  the  angils 
in  heaven  sing  masses  for  your  soul,  and  fly 
away  wid  it  from  purgatory ! and  may  ye  be  a 
candydate  for  the  Jarsey  Legislator,  so  that 
ivry  son  of  Ould  Ireland  may  vote  for  ye  twice 
at  laste!  And  may  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Head  Cinter  live  wid  ye  a thousand  years! 
And  now  three  cheers  for  Misther  White ! and 
three  cheers  for  his  Royal  Highness  the  Head 
Cinter!” 

These  cheers,  given  with  a will,  almost  took 
the  roof  off  my  modest  house,  and  completely 
drowned  the  hollow  roar  of  the  Gorilla. 

Here  was  a dilemma.  Mary  Jane  had  be- 
trayed me.  Something  I must  do.  I mnst 
get  these  people  away  from  my  house ; and  yet 
I could  not  attempt  to  explain  that  I had  a Go- 
rilla in  my  parlor.  I assured  them  that  there 
was  some  mistake ; that  proud  as  I should  be 
to  have  his  Royal  Highness  the  Head  Centre 
of  the  Fenian  Brotherhood  under  my  roof,  he 
had  not  so  honored  me.  On  the  contrary,  the 
stranger  who  had  come  to  me  had  not,  I re- 
gretted to  say,  come  from  Ireland,  but  from 
Africa.  A shudder  ran  through  the  vast  as- 
semblage. I saw  a cloud  settling  upon  the 
eloquent  face  of  the  chairman ; he  spoke : 

44  What — a naygur  ?” 

There  was  a groan. 

“No,  no,”  I hastily  asserted.  “Not  at  all. 
Only  a gentleman  who,  like  themselves,  in 
search  of  liberty,  and  flying  from  oppression, 
had  sought  a refuge  on  our  happy  shores.” 

I was  eloquent — it  was  the  eloquence  of 
fear ; I touched  their  hearts.  They  bowed  and 
wished  my  Honor  a good-night,  and  gradually 
melted  away.  I sank  to  a chair.  My  clothes 
clung  to  me  with  dapnpness.  I breathed  long, 
slow  breaths.  The  Gorilla  seemed  to  have  be- 
come quiet.  My  wife  called  to  me  from  her 
room : 

44 Thomas!  are  you  never  coming  to  bed? 
I have  got  something  to  say  to  you.” 

I excused  myself,  for  I did  not  feel  able  to 
go  to  bed  just  then.  I went  into  my  parlor 
and  sat  down  to  consider  about  the  Gorilla. 

While  I mused  I heard  scuffling  of  feet  upon 
my  piazza,  and  then  a sharp  rap.  My  first  im- 
pulse was  to  blow  out  my  light  and  pretend  to 
be  asleep.  But  Mrs.  White  called  sharply : 

44  Why  don’t  you  go  to  the  door  ?” 

I went  to  the  door,  but  stood  irresolute,  not 
daring  to  open,  for  what  new  evil  might  come 
my  foreboding  spirit  could  not  divine.  I stood 
irresolute,  but  another  sharp  rap  on  the  door 
and  another  sharp  voice  at  my  back  decided 
me.  I opened  cautiously;  a group  of  men 
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stood  in  the  darkness  near  my  gate,  and  if  I 
had  not  been  alarmed  myself  I should  have  seen 
at  once  that  they  were  mnch  alarmed* 

14  Who  are  you  ?”  I said. 

Somebody  spoke : 

44  We  are  the  Town  Council ; we  have  come 
to  say  to  you,  Mr.  White,  that — ” 

44  But  won’t  you  come  in  ?”  I said,  courteous- 
ly,  though  I inwardly  hoped  they  would  not. 

“Thank  you,  no,”  he  said,  in  a freezing  tone. 
44  We  have  come  in  a body,  Sir,  about  this  fear- 
ful pest  that  you  have  introduced  into  this  peace- 
ful village.  ” 

44  What?  what?”  I stammered,  but  he  went 
on : 

44  Sir,  such  conduct  deserves,  and  must  re- 
ceive, the  severest  reprobation.  We  have  come 
in  a body,  Sir,  to  request  you  and  your  family 
to  remove  at  once  from  the  bounds  of  this  vil- 
lage. To  secure  this  we  have  brought  with  us 
the  jail-wagon,  and  we  must  request  you  to  put 
the  sick  man  into  it  and  drive  it  yourself  be- 
yond our  precincts.” 

44  But,”  I said,  urgently — 44  but,  my  dear  Sirs, 
gentlemen,  there  is  no  sick  man,  no  pesti- 
lence— ” 

He  went  on : 

44  We  give  you  notice,  Sir,  that  unless  this  is 
complied  with,  and  at  once,  we  shall  feel  it  our 
duty  to  remove  all  families  residing  near  you.” 

Again  I tried  to  explain. 

“Sir,”  he  continued,  44 whenever  the  pesti- 
lence subsides  we  shall  take  your  house  in  hand 
and  purify  it  thoroughly ; all  clothing  and  all 
bedding  of  every  sort  will  be  burned ; the  whole 
inside  will  be  thoroughly  washed  and  painted. 
Staffed  furniture  will  be  burned.  Outhouses 
must  be  destroyed,  the  cellar  flooded.  We  in- 
tend to  make  thorough  work  of  it.  Just  what 
course  the  Grand  Jury  may  take  toward  your- 
self we  can  not  say ; but  in  case  any  one  should 
die  you  will  probably  be  indicted  and  tried  fo* 
manslaughter  in  the  second  degree.” 

I am  sure  that  I turned  pale.  I grasped 
the  door,  and  finally  found  voice  to  say : 

44  Gentlemen,  what  do  you  mean  ?” 

44  We  mean,  Sir,  that  we  can  not  and  will 
not  tolerate  virulent  small-pox  in  our  midst.” 

Then  it  flashed  upon  me  that  Mary  Jane 
had  proclaimed  my  words  to  mankind.  Words 
which  I had  been  betrayed  into  using  to  secure 
her  retreat  had  brought  upon  me  this  dreadful 
visitation.  How  could  I clear  myself?  I 
thought  over  the  names  of  people  I knew — for 
I was  a new-comer — and  asked : 

44  Is  Mr.  Yermilyea  there  ?” 

44  Yes,”  said  a voice. 

44 1 ask  as  a favor  that  I may  speak  privately 
with  him.” 

After  some  discussion  among  themselves  Mr. 
Yermilyea  said : 

“I  have  no  objection  to  speaking  with  you, 
Mr.  White,  provided  you  keep  your  distance ; 
but  I do  not  propose  to  introduce  the  small-pox 
into  my  family.” 

I suggested  that  he  should  keep  on  one  side 


the  fence,  I on  the  other.  I noticed  that  he 
kept  a handkerchief  to  bis  nose,  and  a breath 
of  wind  wafted  to  my  nostrils  a strong  flavor 
of  asafostida,  which  he  was  using  as  a disin- 
fectant. 

44  Horrible  I ” I involuntarily  exclaimed. 

44  Horrible  indeed !”  was  his  reply. 

I appealed  to  him,  as  a man  and  a brother, 
not  to  distrust  my  words ; I assured  him  that 
the  whole  thing  was  an  entire  mistake;  that 
there  was  no  small-pox  in  my  family — 

44  But,”  he  interrupted,  44  we  have  it  from 
one  of  your  own  family.” 

I affirmed  that  it  was  an  entire  mistake ; that 
the  person  alluded  to  had  very  untrustworthy 
ears,  and  was  not  cautious  of  her  words,  and 
so  on. 

‘ 44  But,”  he  said,  4 4 there  is  something  in  your 
house.  What  is  it  ?” 

I felt  that  I must  confide  in  him,  and  I ap- 
proached closer ; but  he  waved  me  back  with 
his  disengaged  hand* 

44  What  is  it?” 

44  A Gorilla  1”  I whispered. 

44  A whatr 

He  evidently  was  not  familiar  with  the  beast. 

44  A Gorilla — one  of  the  natives  of  Africa.  He 
has  no  small-pox,  and  my  only  desire  is  to  pro- 
tect him  from  impertinent  and  disagreeable  in- 
trusion.” 

I succeeded  in  satisfying  him,  and  in  pacify- 
ing them ; and  so  at  last  I was  able  to  bow  them 
away — they  taking  the  jail- wagon  with  them. 

I breathed  freer.  Now,  at  lost,  I hoped  to  be 
able  to  seek  my  peaceful  cot.  I felt  sure  I too 
should  have  an  amazing  story  to  tell,  should  I 
but  succeed  in  my  efforts  at  civilizing  this  wild 
creature. 

And  now  I courted  the  drowsy  god,  but  he 
did  not  come.  I lay  awake,  sensitive  to  every 
sound.  I heard  a distant  hubbub — was  it  the 
Gorilla  again  ? I listened.  No,  it  was  distant, 
but  not  the  same. 

The  noise  grew  louder;  it  approached;  it 
dee^pned  into  an  angry  roar.  I heard  the  noise 
of  many  feet,  the  sound  of  many  voices. 

44  Fetch  out  your  Gurilly !” 

44  Out  with  your  Guerrilla !” 

44Hev  him  out!” 

44  Hurrah ! Union  forever ! Down  with  all 
rebels!” 

44  Down  with  all  Copperheads !” 

44  Where’s  Mosby  ? Out  with  your  Gorilla ! ” 

I saw  instinctively  that  my  loyal  neighbors 
had  got  it  into  their  heads  that  I was  a Copper- 
head, and  was  harboring  a guerrilla.  The  affair 
was  becoming  serious ; and  now  what  might  not 
a frantic  mob  do  ? At  last  a stone  came  crash- 
ing through  my  window,  and  I could  hear  sounds 
like  these : 

“Burn  him  out!” 

4 4 Smoke  him  out!” 

44  Giv’  ’em  some  Union  pills !” 

Hastily  throwing  on  a dressing-gown  I open- 
ed a front  blind,  and  saw  a crowd  of  struggling 
men,  armed  with  sticks  and  Other  impromptu 
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weapons;  oxer  them  flamed  portentous  torches, 
any  one  of  which  would  quickly  convert  my  mod- 
est house  into  smoke.  I stepped  out  upon  the 
porch  roof,  regardless  of  eggs  and  brickbats — 
regardless  of  the  night -air,  which  blew  cool 
around  my  unclad  legs.  I determined  to  make 
one  more  effort  for  safety.  I waved  my  hand 
as  I had  seen  other  great  men  do  it;  but  it  pro- 
duced no  quieting  effect — rather  the  contrary. 
“ Hev  him  out ! ” “ Burn  ’em  out !”  “ Smoke 
’em  out!”  saluted  my  ears.  But  I stood  my 
ground,  determined  to  die,  if  need  be,  in  de- 
fense of  my  altars  and  my  fires  and  my  Gorilla. 

In  Jersey  a speech  will  do  wonders — a speech 
I must  make,  and  I did.  I spoke  with  the  en- 
ergy of  despair.  Fortunately  I had  been  in  the 
army,  and  had  been  wounded  — slightly.  I 
stated  that  I had  induced  my  wife’s  brother  ahd 
brother-in-law  and  uncle  to  enlist,  and  that  they 
had  all  been  killed.  I spread  the  wings  of  the 
American  Eagle  as  wide  as  I had  ever  known 
them  to  be  spread  upon  any  Independence- 
day;  and  finally  I assured  them  that  if  there 
was  any  man  I detested  it  was  a guerrilla ; but 
that  the  person  they  were  so  desirous  to  tar- 
and-feather  and  burn  was  an  African  just  from 
the  shores  of  that  down-trodden  country ; and 
I appealed  to  them  to  save  him  and  me  from 
further  molestation  from  the  Copperheads  and 
haters  of  the  Black. 

This  touched  them;  they  shouted  madly: 
“Hev’  him  out !”  “Let’s  see  him !”  “Fetch 
out  your  Afriken !” 

As  I had  now  enlisted  their  sympathies  they 
were  willing  to  receive  my  assurances  that  he 
was  exhausted  after  a long  and  perilous  voyage ; 
and  that  in  a few  days  I should  like  to  present 
him  to  their  kind  notice,  etc.  At  last  I got  rid 
of  them,  and  quiet  settled  upon  us.  Alas ! for 
my  wife’s  grass-plot  and  flower-beds,  they  were 
trodden  into  mire.  But  our  lives  were  saved, 
and  science  might  yet  triumph. 

I slept  fitfully,  not  only  because  of  the  ex- 
citements and  dangers  of  the  evening,  but  be- 
cause of  the  strange  and  most  interesting  ^feat- 
ure which  had  been  placed  in  my  hands.  I 
determined  to  devote  a few  days  to  my  experi- 
ments, and  in  the  morning  sent  off  a note  to  the 
city  to  excuse  my  absence.  The  first  thing  was 
to  provide  “ unlimited  quantities”  of  berries  ; 
and  not  a pint  of  strawberries  was  to  be  had  in 
Orange  that  day  after  I had  scoured  the  market. 
The  hollow  roaring  in  my  parlor  warned  me 
that  the  “ monster”  approached  humanity  in  his 
love  for  this  delicious  fruit.  I secured  my  fam- 
ily upon  the  second-floor  and  iny  Irishwoman 
in  the  basement,  and  then  entered  the  room.  I 
wore  my  cavalry  boots  and  a dressing-gown ; and 
on  my  head  a velvet  cap,  which  my  wife  had 
embroidered  for  me  in  those  days  of  blandish- 
ment preceding  marriage.  I thought  it  wise  to 
protect  my  hair  in  case  he  should  wish  to  seize 
it.  With  two  buckets  of  strawberries  and  my 
throwing-straps  I determined  to  make  a trial. 
The  roaring  rose  and  fell  like  the  fitful  blasts 
of  a cyclone.  I approached  the  jar  with  awe, 


but  nerved  myself  and  removed  the  eorer. 
Again  that  black  head  appeared.  I had  a 
bucket  of  strawberries  ready ; he  clutched  it 
grimly  and  proceeded  to  devour  them,  glaring 
at  me  with  his  “wicked  eyes,”  as  Du  Chrilhi 
calls  them.  Strawberries  never  were  put  out 
of  sight  so  rapidly.  He  threw  down  the  emp- 
tied bucket  and  began  again  to  roar  in  his  dis- 
tant and  horrible  manner.  I felt  compelled  to 
give  him  the  other  bucket,  which  be  devoured 
in  the  same  way,  though  less  ferociously. 

One  of  the  first  rules  in  taming  fierce  ani- 
mals is  to  “ interest  them  in  yourself  by  doing 
something.”  As  he  approached  the  bottom  of 
the  bucket  I began  to  handle  my  straps.  I 
buckled  one  of  them  around  my  ankle,  and 
then  threw  myself  upon  the  floor.  The  mon- 
ster seemed  pleased,  and  certainly  did  smile. 
I kept  my  eye  fixed  upon  him,  of  course. 
When  I had  done  this  a few  times  I stuck  oat 
my  leg  and  made  motions,  which  he  seemed  to 
understand.  He  stuck  one  of  his  legs  out  of 
the  jar ; I approached  cantiously  to  put  on  the 
strap,  and  removed  my  eye  a moment  from  his. 
He  snatched  off  my  cap  and  put  it  on  his  head, 
and  began  his  low  roar.  I caught  his  eye  again, 
which  quieted  him.  He  made  motions  with  his 
hands  toward  my  legs,  and  I quickly  divined 
that  he  wanted  my  boots.  It  was  a capital 
thought.  I gave  him  one,  which  he  drew  on 
quite  dextrously,  and  certainly  seemed  pleased. 
I now  had  no  difficulty  in  placing  the  strap 
around  his  ankle;  that  done,  I began  to  feel 
there  was  hope.  So  far  he  had  not  made  any 
attack,  and  had  failed  to  bite  pieces  from  my 
legs,  which,  from  Du  Chaillu  s stories,  I had 
expected. 

I began  to  have  strong  hopes  of  success.  I 
bowed  and  smiled ; he  bowed  and  smiled.  He 
certainly  had  the  imitative  faculty ; that  was 
clear,  and  it  might  be  a main  element  of  suc- 
cess. I had  discovered  two  facts : 

-Ftntf.— The  great  end  of  existence  of  a Gorilla  is  food 
in  unlimited  quantities. 

Second, — He  wants  to  do  as  other  folks  do. 

So  far  he  was  exactly  like  man ; and  Darwin  s 
Development  Theory  was  sustained.  What  a 
discovery ! 

I smiled  again,  and  waved  my  hand  toward 
the  door;  he  smiled  and  waved  his  hand.  Then 
I took  a step  or  two,  which  he  seemed  to  under- 
stand, for  he  sprang  out  of  the  jar  so  that  his 
head  struck  the  ceiling  with  violence ; it  seem- 
ed to  make  no  impression.  Here  I had  anoth- 
er fact : 

Third.— The  Gorilla  is  hard  in  his  head,  and  suscep- 
tible in  his  stomach. 

Another  striking  resemblance  to  man. 

I cautiously  retained  the  end  of  the  strap  *n 
my  hand,  ready  to  throw  him  at  the  slightest 
symptom  of  danger.  He  looked  at  me  now 
fiercely ; I kept  my  eye  steadily  upon  his.  He 
would  not  move.  Then  I handed  him  the  end 
of  the  strap  which  was  around  my  leg,  and,  hold- 
ing his  strap  in  my  hand,  I bowed  and  waved  to- 
ward the  door,  and  stepped  forward.  He  imi- 
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tated  me  exactly ; and  thus  together,  in  mutual 
concord,  we  marched  side  by  Bide  through  the 
entry  into  my  yard.  It  was  a very  pleasant 
yard,  nicely  grassed,  and  at  one  end  were  my 
hen-coops.  There  was  some  cackling  as  we 
appeared — he  wearing  my  cap  and  one  cavalry 
boot,  I the  other. 

Now  I wished  to  impress  him  with  ray  power 
as  a superior  being,  which  is  Rarey's  cardinal 
principle  in  taming  fierce  animals.  I determ- 
. ined,  therefore,  to  throw  him,  but  carefully. 
We  were  now  in  the  centre  of  the  grass-plot, 
near  a small  pool,  which  I had  made  for  some 
crested  ducks.  I put  my  arm  around  him  cau- 
tiously, and  began  to  pull  at  the  strap.  It  was 
singular,  he  did  the  same  to  me,  and  I found 
he  did  not  fall.  Then  I proceeded  to  tickle 
him  under  his  arm,  all  the  while  raising  his 
foot.  He  did  the  same  to  me,  and  as  I am 
very  ticklish  indeed  I screamed  out,  and  in 
my  nervousness  we  both  fell  to  the  ground  to- 
gether— I in  his  arms — and  rolled  into  the  duck- 
pool. 

I heard  two  sounds : one  was  a childish  laugh, 
frank  and  free ; the  other  a suppressed  te-he-he ! 
I saw  at  my  chamber  window  ray  wife  with  the 
baby  in  her  arms  and  little  Sally  laughing — at 
least  Sally  was — with  great  glee.  My  wife  was 
making  a faint  effort  at  civility.  My  Irish  girl 
had  thrown  her  apron  over  her  bead,  and  was 
rocking  back  and  forth  in  a brutal  and  dis- 
gusting way. 

I decided  not  to  seem  disconcerted;  so  I 
kissed  my  hand  to  my  wife,  and  the  Gorilla 
did  exactly  the  same.  At  any  rate  no  harm 
was  done  beyond  the  covering  us  with  mud, 
and  the  Gorilla  did  not  Beera  to  mind  that. 
What  should  I do  next?  I was  somewhat 
fatigued,  and  so  I thought  we  would  march 
about  the  yard  a few  times;  it  would  accus- 
tom him  to  our  ways.  He  stopped  at  the 
chicken-coops  and  seemed  much  gratified.  I 
tried  to  remember  whether  he  could  have  seen 
chickens  in  his  own  land,  and  fancied  he  had, 
as  he  pointed  with  his  long  finger  at  my  game- 
cock and  nodded  his  head.  As  he  seemed 
amused  with  the  chickens,  and  quite  harmless, 
I thought  I would  leave  him  to  himself  a little, 
while  I should  get  off  some  of  the  mud  within 
my  house. 

Certainly  I could  see  no  reason  why  I should 
not  succeed  in  taming  him  quite  to  my  satis- 
faction. 

Julia  was  evidently  torn  between  her  sense 
of  the  ridiculous  and  her  feeling  of  duty  to  me. 
The  outside  of  her  mouth  was  somewhat  serious, 
but  within  it  was  filled  with  laughter : she  could 
barely  articulate.  Little  Sally  had  no  repres- 
sions : 

“What  a funny  old  nigger  the  Grilly  is! 
How  he  did  roll  yon  in  the  duck-pond,  papal” 

I did  not  laugh.  I said,  seriously : “ Very 
satisfactory,  indeed,  for  a first  experiment — 
very.” 

“Yes;  but  Tom,  I do  believe  your  best 
trowsers  are  ruined.” 


“Pooh,  pooh ! Don't  be  foolish,  Julia.” 

I went  to  my  room,  and  taking  off  my  coat 
and  trowsers,  lay  down  to  think  over  the  mat- 
ter. So  far  all  went  well ; there  were  no  signs 
of  vice  or  ferocity ; it  was  evident  that  the  creat- 
ure had  been  sensibly  mollified  by  his  confine- 
ment in  the  jar ; there  was  no  other  way  of  ac- 
counting for  his  behaving  so  like  a human  being. 

The  strawbferries,  too,  had  had  a soothing  effect, 
no  doubt;  they  always  have  that  effect  upon 
children;  and  what  was  he  but  a child  of  a 
larger  growth  ? My  mind  ran  on  into  specula- 
tion. If  he  could  be  taught  to  talk ! and  why 
not  ? Already  ho  made  sounds  in  eating  such 
as  were  habitual  with  the  great  Dr.  Johnson — 
why  not  talk  ? 

Some  time  was  consumed  in  this  way,  when  I 
was  roused  from  my  reveries  by  hearing  a great 
cackling  and  commotion  among  my  chickens. 

I rushed  to  the  back-window  to  behold  my  game- 
cock and  my  Dorking  fighting  fiercely,  bathed 
in  blood,  with  hardly  a feather  left  on  their 
bodies,  while  my  Gorilla  was  jumping  and  ca- 
pering about,  vainly  endeavoring  to  keep  the 
Dorking  up  to  his  work.  I was  transfixed ! It 
was  too  late  to  save  them,  I saw  that ; and  in  a 
minute  the  Dorking  received  his  blow,  and  lay 
down  to  die.  The  game-cock  made  a vain  ef- 
fort to  crow,  but  was  too  feeble.  The  Gorilla 
snatched  him  up  and  threw  him  in  the  air  a few 
times.  I don't  know  but  it  was  the  way  they 
did  in  the  Gorilla  countiy.  It  seemed  to  re- 
vive him ; and  at  last  he  flapped  his  wings  and 
sailed  away  into  Simpson’s  hog-pen.  X knew 
it  was  the  last  I should  see  of  him. 

The  Gorilla  now  raged  up  and  down  the  yard, 
almost  frantic  with  fury.  I began  to  fear  the 
result.  Suddenly  he  saw  me  at  the  window, 
and  beating  his  great  breast  with  his  long  arms, 
he  began  to  roar.  I knew  that  meant  victuals, 
and  ran  down  to  appease  him  before  he  got  his 
blood  up.  He  snatched  the  bucket  of  straw- 
berries from  my  hand  and  ate  ravenously,  ey- 
ing me  fiercely,  and  w as  not  quieted  until  I had 
given  him  another  pailful.  Then  he  subsided 
into  his  usual  sweetness,  and  after  walking 
about  the  yard  a few  times  lay*  down  in  a 
corner  to  sleep.  I left  him. 

Julia  had  been  watching  from  the  window; 
she  said  to  me,  as  I came  into  the  room : 

“Really,  Tom,  if  you  are  going  to  keep  this 
creature  in  the  yard  he  must  have  some  clothes. 

It  is  not  decent  to  have  him  walking  round  so, 
stark  naked.” 

“Why,  but  Julia,  he  has  his  skin  on.” 

“ Skin  on ! So  has  every  body.  Is  that  any 
excuse?  No;  there  are  those  old  soldier- 
clothes  of  yours — the  moths  will  eat  them  up ; 
take  them  down  now  while  he  is  quiet^nd  get 
them  on— do!” 

It  could  do  no  harm.  I went  down  and  put 
them  on  once  or  twice  myself,  and  then  he 
easily  did  it ; and  indeed  I must  say  he  looked 
quite  well,  very  well  indeed.  I was  pleased 
with  the  effect.  So  was  be;  he  bowed  and 
smirked  and  swelled  out  his  stomach  as  if  he 
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had  been  elected  a captain  of  militia.  I had 
to  give  him  the  other  boot. 

So  far  well.  I left  him  in  quiet  and  went  to 
my  room  again.  I had  established  two  more 
facts : 

Fourth. — He  is  fond  of  cruel  sports. 

Fifth.— Be  resembles  the  French  In  his  love  of  mili- 
tary display. 

Human  traits,  certainly. 

All  this  day  he  was  quiet,  and  I had  reason 
to  feel  satisfied  with  the  progress  made.  I had 
little  doubt  now  of  success — success  beyond  my 
most  sanguine  expectations.  But  I was  a little 
anxious  and  nervous  as  to  how  I was  to  get 
him  back  into  his  jar  at  night ; for,  as  yet,  I 
was  unwilling  to  leave  him  in  my  best  parlor 
loose.  But  a slight  incident  in  the  afternoon 
perplexed  me  still  more,  and  yet  it  served  to 
solve  the  other  problem. 

He  had  been  so  quiet  all  the  day  that  I had 
ceased  to  have  any  anxieties,  and  was  lying  down 
on  my  sofa,  examining  at  my  leisure  Humboldt’s 
Cosmos,  hoping  I should  learn  something  about 
the  matter  in  hand,  when  Ann  came  rushing  up 
stairs,  crying : 

“He’s  stole  the  pizen ! — he’s  stole  the  pizen  I ” 

“ Who  has  stole  the  poison  ?”  I asked,  sharp- 
ly. 

“The  nigger  gentleman,  down  in  the  yard.” 

“ What  poison  ?” 

“The  bottlcftil  that  Missus  got  to  pizen  the 
bugs  off  the  bedsteads,  Sir.  He’s  stole  it  and 
drunk  it  all  into  his  insides — that’s  what  he’s 
done,  Sir.  An’  it’s  jist  good  enough  for  him, 
the  nasty  black  fellow!” 

My  heart  sunk.  The  thing  was  ended,  and 
all  my  plans  of  treatment,  all  hopes  for  Eth- 
nology were  blasted;  science  had  received  a 
crushing  defeat.  I found  that  my  wife  had 
hung  a bottle  of  alcoholic  poison  out  the  win- 
dow for  safety,  which  my  Gorilla  had  managed 
to  get  and  drink.  I went  down  expecting  to 
find  him  a bloated  corpse.  But  no,  not  yet ; 
not  at  all.  j 

He  came  forward  to  meet  me,  bowing  and 
smiling,  but  he  was  certainly  very  unsteady  on 
his  hind  legs;  and  his  mouth  dribbled  as  I had 
now  and  then  seen  human  creatures  after  hav- 
ing imbibed  freely  of  alcoholic  stimulants.  Had 
I been  in  a less  anxious  frame  of  mind  I should 
have  laughed  ; for  his  leer  now  was  diabolical- 
ly funny.  But  I hastily  seized  the  end  of  the 
throwing-strap,  thinking  to  try  its  effect.  He 
fell  at  once — there  was  no  difficulty ; but  as  he 
rolled  along  the  ground  he  put  his  hand  to  his 
nose  and  waved  his  fingers  at  me  in  an  alarm- 
ingly human  way.  Finding  him  so  placable, 
and  disposed  to  be  companionable,  I determ- 
ined to  eoax  him  into  his  jar,  not  only  for  safe- 
ty, but  in  case  the  poison  was  going  to  work,  I 
preferred  to  have  him  there  rather  than  in  the 
yard.  I put  my  arm  in  his  and  steadied  him 
along.  He  went  well  enough,  but  now  and 
then  made  efforts,  as  I thought,  to  kiss  me : 
his  breath,  however,  was  offensively  strong,  and 
I declined  his  advances. 


It  was  easy  enough  to  get  him  to  the  jar ; 
but  how  to  get  him  in  it — that  was  a question. 

I tried  vainly.  He  either  did  not  understand 
me,  or  he  would  not,  or  he  was  too  drunk,  and 
could  not  get  in  the  jar.  I tried  every  thing, 
but  failed.  At  last,  knowing  his  imitative  pow- 
ers, I got  in  myself,  thinking  he  would  at  once 
follow  my  example ; but  suddenly  the  cap  of 
the  jar  was  clapped  on,  and  there  I was  in  the 
fetid  darkness,  with  my  air  cut  off. 

“ My  God  ! what  a horrible  death !”  was  my 
sudden  thought.  I made  a frantic  push  at  the 
cap,  but  the  creature  must  have  been  sitting  on 
it.  I was  sure  of  it.  I screamed  to  Julia,  but 
felt  that  my  voice  did  not  penetrate  the  thick 
glass.  Oh,  it  was  horrible ! Then  I heard  his 
low  roar  sounding ; I tried  the  cap  again,  and 
it  lifted.  In  an  instant  I was  upon  the  floor, 
only  to  bo  seized  by  the  monster,  who  whirled 
me  around  the  room  in  a sort  of  mad  waltz  until 
my  brain  was  dizzy ; and  all  the  while  he  chant- 
ed a strange  and  dreadful  melody,  which  sound- 
ed somewhat  like  this : 

"We  wutgo  hobetill  bordlg— 

We  wutgo  hobetill  bordlg— 

We  wutgo  hobetill  bordlg— 

Tlllda  litedoth  abLeer." 

He  danced  about  the  room  like  a human  be- 
ing very  drunk  indeed.  I felt  that  my  only 
resource  was  in  whisky.  Opening  my  parlor- 
door  cautiously,  I found  my  Irishwoman  close 
to  the  keyhole. 

“ Ann,”  I said,  “ ask  Mrs.  White  for  a bottle 
of  whisky.  It  is  a matter  of  lifo  and  death.” 

She  got  it.  She  put  her  arm  within  the  door, 
and  nearly  dropped  the  bottle  in  her  trepida- 
tion. The  moment  the  creature  saw  it  he  stag- 
gered toward  me  most  lovingly.  I evaded  him, 
and  quickly  placed  the  bottle  at  the  bottom  of 
the  jar.  Then  he  made  frantic  efforts  to  get 
into  the  jar,  but  his  inebriation  impeded  his 
movements.  At  last,  with  my  boosting,  he 
reached  the  top  of  the  box,  and,  unable  to  steady 
himself,  plunged  in  headlong.  I heard  a vio- 
lent crack  as  his  head  struck  the  bottom,  and  I 
felt  sure  he  must  be  dead.  But  I hastily  se- 
cured the  cap,  and  cutting  his  air  off  very  close, 
left  him  for  the  night. 

I was  now'  much  exhausted ; but  I had  set- 
tled another  point: 

Sixth.—' The  Gorilla  is  susceptible  to  alcoholic  influ- 
ences, and,  like  man,  is  capable  of  a spree. 

I lay  awake  much  of  that  night.  The  mon- 
ster was  dead — it  must  be  so.  No  constitution 
could  stand  a quart  of  alcohol  strongly  seasoned 
w'ith  corrosive  sublimate,  and  such  a crack  in 
his  skull  as  he  must  have.  He  was  dead  ! and 
before  I had  fully  settled  the  fact  of  his  identity 
with  man.  It  was  a painful  thought. 

But  in  the  morning  I heard — I was  sure  it 
was  it — the  low,  hollow  roar  in  the  room  below 
me.  No,  he  wras  not  dead,  and  my  heart  beat 
with  pleasure  and  satisfaction.  I could  con- 
tinue my  experiments.  I dressed  hastily,  and 
armed  with  a bucket  of  strawberries  and  a small 
flask  of  whisky  concealed  in  my  pocket,  pro- 
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ceeded  to  open  the  jar.  Up  came  the  head ! 
No,  he  was  not  dead ; thank  Heaven  for  that ! 
But  he  seemed  “rather  down  in  the  mouth,” 
as  I have  heard  human  animals  describe  their 
sensations  after  a late  night.  He  seemed  in- 
deed quite  patient,  if  not  penitent ; and  had  the 
creature  known  how  to  write,  I should  have  got 
him  to  “ sign  the  pledge”  on  the  spot. 

I offered  the  strawberries,  but  he  declined, 
and  see-sawing  back  and  forth  in  a curious  way, 
looked  at  me  inquiringly. 

I thought  to  myself,  “The  poison  is  working 
in  his  vitals.”  I kept  my  eye  on  him,  knowing 
his  treachery,  as  Du  Chaillu  describes  it.  He 
see-sawed  at  me,  and  kept  his  cruel  eye  upon 
me.  He  did  not  smile,  but  gradually  snuffing 
the  air,  began  to  wrinkle  his  brow,  and  then 
bounding  upward,  struck  the  ceiling  with  his 
head  as  before.  No,  his  skull  was  not  broken 
by  the  plunge  into  the  jar. 

He  camo  down  in  front  of  me,  and  I trembled 
for  an  instant,  for  I had  no  hold  upon  the  throw- 
ing-strap. He  smelled  about  me  curiously,  and 
then  putting  his  arm  around  me,  felt  of  my  pock- 
et in  which  was  the  flask.  Ah ! he  had  divined 
it ; that  was  what  he  was  after ; that  was  the 
reason  he  had  declined  the  strawberries ! 

I resisted  his  efforts  to  get  the  whisky-flask 
from  my  pocket,  and  freed  myself  from  his  bac- 
chanalian embrace.  This  roused  him.  Striking 
an  attitude  such  as  Forrest  takes  as  Coriolanus 
demanding  possession  of  ancient  Rome,  he 
frowned  upon  me ; then  beating  his  broad 
breast  with  violence,  he  emitted  a roar  which 
really  frightened  me.  I quickly  extended  the 
flask,  knowing  well  what  every  body  knows, 
“that  prudence  is  the  better  part  of  valor.” 
He  clutched  it,  and  imbibed  its  contents.  I re- 
gretted the  necessity,  but  I felt  that  this  grow- 
ing vice  of  intoxication  might  be  overcome  if  I 
could  once  bring  him  under  the  dominion  of  ( 
civilization.  True,  there  was  no  such  instance  J 
in  man,  but  I hoped  better  things  of  the  unso- 
phisticated nature  of  the  Gorilla.  He  became 
quiet,  and  went  peaceably  to  the  yard,  where  I 
induced  him  to  take  a few  strawberries ; but  it 
was  evident  that  the  whisky  had  assuaged  his 
greedy  appetite.  So  far  it  was  a matter  of 
economy. 

Finding  the  creature  much  impressed  with 
his  clothes,  I brushed  off  the  dirt  as  well  as  I 
could.  I thought  now  to  try  a second  step. 
The  habit  of  all  Asiatic  and  African  peoples  is 
to  squat  on  their  heels  rather  than  to  sit.  I 
had  an  old  settee  on  my  piazza.  This  I re- 
moved to  the  yard,  and  proceeded  to  show  him 
how  to  sit  down.  He  quickly  learned.  Then 
I lay  down  upon  it ; that,  too,  he  easily  did. 
Finding  him  so  tractable  I sat  by  him  for  a 
while,  trying  some  phonetic  experiments : the 
great  question  of  language  is  vital,  the  superior 
man  being,  as  all  know,  he  who  can  talk  infinite- 
ly. I tried  easy  and  expressive  words,  some- 
what resembling  his  native  tongue,  such  as 
“ boo-boo”  “pooh-pooh;”  he  caught  them  at 
once;  and  more,  he  went  on  saying  “ boo-boo , 


i pooh-pooh ,”  with  a rapidity  and  violence  ris- 
ing to  a roar.  I could  only  arrest  him  by  show- 
ing the  whisky-flask,  which  he  snatched  and 
placed  to  his  lips.  Finding,  however,  no  whis- 
ky in  it,  he  handed  it  back,  saying,  “ Pooh- 
pooh l pooh-pooh  /” 

I was  delighted  I Such  intelligence!  A 
new  point  of  resemblance  to  the  loyrer  order  of 
man: 

Seventh.— An  empty  whisky -bottle  excites  con- 
tempt 

At  this  time  I wore  in  my  cravat  a large  and 
showy  diamond  pin,  which  I had — well,  got — 
while  acting  as  a railroad  conductor  some  years 
before.  It  caught  his  eye,  and  suddenly  I felt 
my  throat  grasped ; I feared  he  was  about  to 
strangle  me.  Not  at  all ; it  was  only  a sudden 
development  of  a passion  for  jewelry.  I did 
not  regret  the  loss  of  the  pih — not  much — for  it 
had  cost  me  nothing,  and  it  now  enabled  me  to 
note  another  point : 

Eighth.  — The  Gorilla,  like  man,  will  snatch  dia- 
monds, if  the  opportunity  offers. 

I now  approach  the  conclusion  of  my  narra- 
tive. The  effect  of  the  bed-bug  poison— or  of 
that  and  the  whisky,  and  the  partial  suffoca- 
tion, and  the  sharp  collision  of  his  head  upon 
the  bottom  of  the  jar — was  soothing  to  tills  wild 
native  of  Africa.  So  much  so  that  I determ- 
ined to  risk  a short  absence  while  I ran  over  to 
the  city  to  save  myself  from  dismissal  from  my 
post  in  the  Tribune  office.  I decided  to  risk  it, 
and  gave  directions  to  my  wife  not  to  go  into 
the  yard,  and  to  allow  no  one  in  it. 

That  very  morning  little  Sally  had  said  to 
me: 

“ Papa,  if  Cousin  Mary  Jane  had  seen  the 
funny  old  Grilly  tumble  you  down  she  would 
have  laughed  to  split.” 

I knew  it  well,  and  I was  inwardly  thankful 
that  she  had  not  been  present.  But  I must 
now  relate  what  happened  this  last  day,  which 
I had  from  Mary  Jane  herself : 

Coming  down  from  her  secluded  home,  she 
was  naturally  desirous  to  know  all  possible  facts 
and  gossip  of  the  village,  and  she  always  came 
to  my  house.  She  came  this  day,  and  learned 
from  Ann  that  I was  away,  but  would  be  back 
soon,  and  that  Julia  had  lain  down  for  a little 
nap.  So  finding  the  parlor-door  locked,  she 
concluded  to  sit  down  and  rest  and  wait  in  the 
dining-room,  which  opened  upon  the  yard.  It 
being  a warm  day  she  sat  by  the  window,  and 
partly  opened  one  of  the  blinds ; she  was  in  a 
very  quiet  state,  when  suddenly  she  was  star- 
tled by  hearing  “ Boo-boo  /”  sound  in  her  ears. 

She  was  about  to  scream,  wrhen,  seeing  a 
colored  gentleman  dressed  in  military  clothes 
standing  in  the  window,  she  desisted,  feeling 
that  it  would  not  be  polite. 

Mary  Jane,  I may  say,  is  remarkable  for  two 
things : first,  a lively  sympathy  or  appreciation 
of  the  male  sex ; second,  a propensity  for  new 
and  pleasing  bonnets.  This  day  she  wore,  as 
she  told  me,  a new  straw,  which  she  had  trimmed 
herself  with  fascinating  flowers  — “a  perfect 
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love” — and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  she 
had  a vague  intention  of  letting  Julia  see  how 
much  more  of  a alove”  it  was  than  the  one  the 
had  trimmed. 

Well,  recovering  herself  she  smiled  and  courte- 
sied ; for,  she  said,  it  popped  into  her  head  that 
this  was  probably  a colonel  of  one  of  the  negro 
regiments,  who  happened  to  be  at  my  house. 
She  was  instinctively  polite.  So  was  my  Go- 
rilla. He,  too,  bowed  and  smiled,  and  thus  a 
sort  of  entente  cordiale  was  established.  She  at 
once  set  herself  to  making  it  pleasant  for  the 
stranger,  and  remarked,  sweetly, 

“It  is  a delightful  afternoon  for  a walk.” 

To  which  he  said,  “ Pooh-pooh  /” 

She  knew  then  that  he  was  a foreigner,  for 
foreigners  always  pooh- pooh 1 every  country 
but  their  own.  This  did  not  diminish  her  de- 
sire to  please  him,  and  she  said  various  other 
things,  such  as, 

“I  hope  you  enjoy  our  country,  Sir.” 

To  w hich  he  replied  as  before,  “ Pooh-pooh  /” 

Mary  Jpne  wondered  if  he  were  not  a black 
Englishman,  but  she  did  not  allow  hit  manners 
to  affect  hers ; and  feeling  that  he  was  a stran- 
ger and  lonely  she  proposed  to  show  him  the 
village,  to  which  he  assented,  but  said,  “ Boo- 
boo  I” 

She  perceived  that  he  could  understand  bet- 
ter than  he  could  speak  our  language. 

They  walked  out  together,  and  as  they  went 
through  the  hall  she  handed  him  my  gold-head- 
ed cane,  which,  having  been  presented  me  by 
Mr.  Greeley,  I valued  highly.  She  took  him 
through  our  beautifully  shaded  streets,  showed 
him  our  churches  and  school-houses,  and  many 
pretty  places,  and  then  she  walked,  on  toward 
the  foot  of  the  mountain,  determined  to  show 
him  our  most  beautiful  places  last.  Entering 
the  picturesque  grounds  of  Mr.  Hecksher  she 
noticed  that  he  was  much  interested  in  the  love- 
ly swans  for  which  he  has  so  long  been  famous, 
and  that  he  was  walking  straight  into  the  pond 
after  them.  She  grasped  his  arm  and  arrested 
him. 

It  produced  a curious  effect.  He  wrinkled 
his  brows  and  glared  at  her  so  that  she  was 
startled.  Suddenly  eying  her  watch,  which  she 
wore  at  her  belt,  he  snatched  it  from  her. 
Then,  she  said,  it  came  over  her  that  he  might 
be,  probably  was,  a pickpocket  in  disguise,  who 
had  got  into  my  house  for  burglarious  purposes. 
What  was  she  to  do  ? She  tried  flattery  and 
sweetness. 

“You  admire  my  watch?  Yes,  it  is  very 
pretty — a present  from  a dear  friend — pray  han- 
dle it  carefully.” 

She  held  out  her  hand  for  it.  Instead  of 
giving  it  to  her  he  clasped  her  hand  in  his,  and 
snatching  her  new  straw  — flowers,  waterfall, 
and  all — from  her  head  he  devoured  them  be- 
fore her  face.  Then  emitting  his  booming  roar 
he  rushed  up  the  mountain,  whirling  my  gold- 
headed Greeley  cane  about  his  head. 

Mary  Jane  was  apprehended  rushing  wildly 
through  the  streets  of  Orange,  partially  denuded 


of  clothes  and  wholly  of  hair;  and  when  told 
that  it  was  quite  improper  and  unladylike  she 
only  reiterated,  “ Pooh-pooh ! pooh-pooh!"  It 
was  some  days  before  she  recovered  her  usual 
senses  so  as  to  talk  her  usual  flow. 

Of  course  I was  aghast  upon  my  return. 
My  interesting  experiments  had  come  to  an  un- 
timely end.  For  a time  I was  in  despair;  bat 
at  last  I borrowed  old  Simpson’s  dog  and  made 
an  effort  to  recover  the  Gorilla.  The  dog 
tracked  him  for  some  distance,  and  I followed. 
But  the  only  vestige  I saw  of  him  was  an  army 
button  with  a bit  of  cloth  attached,  which  I 
found  on  a thorn-bush.  I never  saw  the  mon- 
ster again.  Barnum,  I believe,  set  np  a claim 
that  he  had  him ; but  examination  satisfies  me 
that  it  is  an  entire  mistake. 

No ; I have  two  evidences  that  he  is  still  at 
large  among  the  mountains  west  of  Orange: 
the  one  is,  that  on  sultry  summer  afternoons  a 
dull,  distant,  booming  roar  may  be  heard  there, 
which  I know  is  his  peculiar  note,  and  Du 
Chaillu  agrees  with  me ; the  other  is,  that  the 
whisky  of  the  charcoal  burners  of  all  that  region 
disappears  with  marvelous  rapidity.  They  at- 
tribute it  to  evaporation,  / know  that  my  Go- 
rilla is  about. 

As  far  as  they  go  my  experiments  are  most 
interesting  and  most  valuable,  and  I venture  to 
say  that  no  man  living  has  ever  had  the  like. 
To  enable  me  to  prosecute  them,  and  thus  to 
prove  the  identity  of  man  and  Gorilla,  a re- 
ward of  five  hundred  dollars  has  been  made  up 
by  the  Ethnological  Society  for  the  apprehension 
and  return  of  my  friend ; to  which  I here  add, 
from  my  private  purse,  one  of  five  hundred  dol- 
lars more,  which  will  be  paid  upon  the  present- 
ation to  me  of  the  missing  Gorilla. 


THE  FRENCH  EXPEDITION  TO 
MEXICO.* 

FOR  the  clear  comprehension  of  the  agree- 
ment which  had  been  entered  into  between 
England,  France,  and  Spain,  it  is  necessary  to 
understand  the  adventurous  projects  in  which 
they  were  about  to  engage,  affecting  the  whole 
North  American  continent.  The  Mexican  ex- 
pedition— a drama  the  scenes  of  which  were 
acted  in  Rome,  London,  Washington,  Charles- 
ton, Paris,  Mexico — was  the  immediate  result 
of  this  unhappy  coalition,  and  the  basis  on 
which  that  ill-starred  tragedy  rested  was  the 
breaking  of  the  United  States  into  separate 
confederacies. 

After  the  peace  of  Villafranca  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  III.  was  sincerely  desirous  to  heal  the 
political  wounds  which  had  been  made  by  his 
military  operations  in  Italy — to  find  some  com- 
pensation for  the  injuries  he  had  inflicted  on 
the  Emperor  of  Austria. 

There  ware  certain  Mexicans  of  eminence — 
among  them  Almonte,  Gutierrez  de  Estrada, 

* From  the  Second  Volume  of  The  History  of  the 
Amerioan  Civil  War . By  John  Wiixiah  Bbapeb. 
Just  published  by  Harper  and  Brothers. 
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the  ex-President  Miromon,  and  La  Bastida, 
the  Archbishop  of  Mexico — who  were  residing 
in  Paris,  and  carrying  on  Yarioas  political  in- 
trigues with  the  Papal  government  and  with 
the  Tuileries.  From  these  the  emperor  learned 
that  attempts  had  been  made  by  leaders  of  in- 
fluence in  the  Southern  States  to  come  to  an 
understanding  with  persons  of  similar  position 
in  Mexico  with  a view, to  a political  union. 
These  negotiations  had  taken  a serious  aspect 
shortly  after  Fremont  was  made  the  Republic- 
an candidate  for  the  presidency  in  1856,  when 
it  had  become  plain  that  the  South  must  before 
long  inevitably  lose  its  control  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Union. 

Among  the  advantages  expected  by  the  South 
from  such  a scheme  were  deliverance  ftom  the 
threatened  domination  of  the  Free  States,  and 
another  period  of  political  supremacy  in  a new 
Union,  of  which  the  members  would  bo  bound 
together  by  a community  of  interest,  and  be  the 
dispensers  of  some  of  the  most  valuable  products 
of  the  New  World.  Slavery  had  without  dif- 
ficulty been  re-established  in  Texas ; it  was  sup- 
posed that  the  same  might  be  done  in  other 
provinces  of  Mexico.  There  was,  moreover, 
the  alluring  prospect  of  a future  brilliant  em- 
pire, encircling  the  West  India  Seas,  and  event- 
ually absorbing  the  West  India  Islands.  To 
the  Mexicans  there  would  be  the  unspeakable 
advantage  of  a stable,  a strong,  a progressive 
government. 

The  Mexican  refugees  in  Paris  saw  in  the 
success  of  this  scheme  an  end  of  their  influence 
in  their  native  country.  It  was  better  for  them 
to  introduce  a French  protectorate.  The  em- 
peror perceived  with  satisfaction  that  an  op- 
portunity had  now  arrived  for  carrying  out  his 
friendly  intentions  toward  the  house  of  Austria. 
Thereupon  he  determined  to  encourage  the  se- 
cession of  the  Southern  States  with  the  view  of 
neutralizing  the  power  of  the  Union,  to  over- 
throw, by  a military  expedition,  the  existing 
government  of  Juarez  in  Mexico,  to  establish, 
by  French  arms,  an  empire,  and  to  offer  its 
crown  to  the  Austrian  Archduke  Maximilian. 

Gutierrez  de  Estrada  says  the  Mexican  af- 
fair is  “exclusively  confined  to  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  and  the  archduke  (Maximilian),  with 
the  approbation  of  the  emperor,  his  brother. 
This  state  of  things  is  favorable  to  Austria,  in- 
asmuch as  it  puts  Venetia  or  any  other  com- 
pensation out  of  the  question.” 

Count  Keratry,  in  his  history  of  these  transac- 
tions, says : “ France  granted  belligerent  rights 
to  the  Southern  rebels,  anxious  as  she  was  to 
inaugurate  a military  dictatorship,  the  future 
head  of  which,  the  celebrated  Confederate  gen- 
eral, had  commenced  negotiations  with  Mexico 
itself.” 

Of  this  complicated  intrigue,  the  first  step 
was  the  secession  of  the  Southern  States  from 
the  Union.  A large  portion  of  the  population 
of  the  South  was  loyal,  but  it  was  rightly  judged 
that  political  unanimity  could  be  secured  by 
causing  the  action  to  turn  on  the  slave  question. 


The  election  of  a Republican  president  was  all 
that  was  necessary,  and  that  could  be  accom- 
plished without  difficulty. 

Without  war  or  with  war,  the  secession 
might  be  made  good — better  the  latter  than  the 
former,  for  it  would  give  a great,  a well-drilled, 
a veteran,  an  indispensable  army — indispensa- 
ble for  the  completion  of  the  plan.  It  would 
accustom  the  Southern  people  to  habits  of  dis- 
cipline and  subordination,  and,  from  the  bitter- 
ness inevitably  produced,  it  would  effectually 
alienate  them  from  their  recollections  of  the 
old  Union. 

The  powers  who  had  interests  in  the  West 
India  Seas  were  not  disposed  to  look  with  dis- 
favor on  the  first  portion  of  this  plan.  It  was 
for  them,  as  far  as  they  could  with  propriety,  to 
promote  secession.  To  divide  the  republic  was 
to  rule  it.  They  never  regarded  the  action  of 
the  South  in  seceding  as  having  a shadow  of 
justification.  In  their  eyes  it  was  a purely  po- 
litical movement,  which,  if  it  failed,  would  prob- 
ably entail  ruin  on  the  communities  who  had 
j attempted  it. 

Encouragement  was  accordingly  given  to  the 
leaders  of  secession.  It  strengthened  them 
greatly  in  their  action.  But  the  momentous 
hazard  of  separation  once  taken,  and  at  Mont- 
gomery or  Richmond  a government  apparently 
able  to  maintain  itself  established,  it  was  not 
the  interest  of  the  powers  of  Western  Europe 
to  permit  the  carrying  out  of  the  second  portion 
of  the  plan.  It  suited  them  to  have  the  Cotton 
States — “an  Anglo-Saxon  Brazil  easily  curb- 
ed,” hemmed  in  by  the  fleets  of  Europe  on  the 
south  and  east,  by  a strong  military  govern- 
ment on  the  west,  and  on  the  north  by  the  pow- 
erful and  embittered  relic  of  the  old  republic. 

To  separate  the  Union  for  the  purpose  of 
crippling  it,  but  not  to  give  such  a preponder- 
ance to  the  South  as  to  enable  it  to  consum- 
mate its  Mexican  designs — such  was  the  prin- 
ciple guiding  the  French  government.  That 
principle  was  satisfied  by  the  recognition  of 
belligerent  rights,  and  by  avoiding  a recogni- 
tion of  independence.  Herein  we  may  see 
clearly  the  explanation  of  those  seeming  half 
measures  for  which  that  government  was  so  se- 
verely criticised.  Thus  Keratry  says : “ Here, 
too,  one  can  not  help  being  painfully  impressed 
with  the  vacillations  of  the  imperial  govern- 
ment, which  seemed  as  if  it  dared  not  adopt  a 
decided  character  in  its  trans-oceanic  policy, 
and  from  the  commencement  to  the  conclusion 
of  the  expedition  resorted  to  little  else  but 
half  measures... ....It  is  very  certain  that  there 

was  a favorable  opportunity  in  1862,  looking  at 
the  secession  of  the  Southern  States  from  those 
of  the  North.  Then  was  the  time  for  France 
to  have  acted  vigorously,  and  to  have  obtained 
allies  even  in  the  enemy's  camp.  Two  courses 
were  open,  and  both  were  practicable,  but  here 
we  shall  not  pretend  to  decide  between  them. 
Either  it  was  necessary  at  the  first  onset  to  de- 
cide in  good  earnest  for  the  cause  of  the  Union, 
and  to  restrain  the  South  by  a threatening  dem- 
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onstration  on  the  frontier  of  the  Rio  Br&To,  or, 
if  the  belligerent  character  of  the  secession 
party  was  recognized,  it  was  essential  to  go 
the  whole  length  without  hesitation,  and  to 
consummate  the  work  of  separation  by  declar- 
ing openly  for  the  planters  of  the  Southern 
States,  who,  fired  with  the  recollections  of 
French  glory,  waited  but  the  succor  of  our 
promise  to  offer  triumphantly  a helping  hand  to 
our  expeditionary  force  which  was  marching  on 
Mexico.  Through  an  inconsistency  which  one 
can  now,  on  looking  back,  hardly  conceive  pos- 
sible, the  imperial  policy  wandered  away  from 
every  logical  tradition.  The  belligerent  char- 
acter which  had  been  accorded  to  the  Southern 
States  served  only  to  prolong  to  no  purpose  a 
sanguinary  contest,  and  our  government  re- 
pulsed the  reiterated  overtures  of  the  South- 
ern planters,  whom  they  had  encouraged,  as  it 
were,  only  yesterday,  and  then  finally  aban- 
doned to  their  fate.” 

In  that  extraordinary  conversation  which 
took  place  between  Marshal  Bazaine  and  Max- 
imilian at  the  Hacienda  de  la  Teja,  a similar, 
opinion  is  expressed:  “From  the  moment,” 
said  the  marshal,  “ that  the  United  States  bold- 
ly pronounced  their  veto  against  the  imperial 
system,  your  throne  was  nothing  but  a bubble, 
even  if  your  majesty  had  obtained  the  help  of 
a hundred  thousand  Frenchmen.  Supposing 
even  that  the  Americans  had  observed  neutral- 
ity during  the  continuance  of  the  intervention, 
the  monarchy  itself  had  no  spirit  of  vitality. 
A federal  combination  would  have  been  the 
only  system  to  be  attempted  in  the  face  of  the 
Union,  who  would  no  doubt  have  acceded  to  it 
if  the  South  had  been  recognized  by  France  at 
the  proper  time.  My  advice  is  that  your  ma- 
jesty should  voluntarily  retire.” 

The  French  Mexican  expedition  was  thus 
based  on  the  disruption  of  the  United  States — 
a disruption  considered  not  only  by  the  Spanish 
court  and  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon  as  inevi- 
table, but  even  by  Lord  Palmerston,  who  might 
have  been  better  informed,  and  who  regarded 
it  as  a predestined  event.  In  Parliament  he 
remarked,  “Any  one  must  have  been  short- 
sighted and  little  capable  of  anticipating  the 
probable  course  of  human  affairs  who  had  not 
for  a long  time  foreseen  events  of  a similar 
character  to  those  which  we  now  deplore — the 
causes  of  disunion  were  too  deeply  seated  to 
make  it  possible  that  a separation  would  not 
take  place.” 

The  Spanish  minister  in  Paris,  in  November, 
1858,  had  suggested  to  the  French  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  Count  Walewski,  the  advant- 
ages that  would  accrue  from  the  establishment 
of  a strong  government  in  Mexico.  Subse- 
quently the  views  of  the  English  government 
were  ascertained,  and  in  April,  1860,  the  Span- 
ish Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  stated  that 
France  and  England  were  looking  favorably 
upon  the  matter.  The  stumbling-block  in  the 
way  was  the  opposition  which  might  be  expect- 
ed from  the  United  States.  That  opposition 


had  for  a long  time  been  embodied  in  a formu- 
la under  the  designation  of  the  Monroe  doc- 
trine, which  expressed  a determination  not  to 
permit  the  interference  of  European  powers 
on  the  North  American  continent.  In  April, 
1860,  the  project  having  advanced  sufficiently, 
Lord  John  Russell  informed  Isturitz,  the  Span- 
ish minister,  that  England  would  require  the 
protection  of  the  Protestant  worship  in  Mex- 
ico. The  objects  of  the  three  contracting 
parties  eventually  became  apparent.  Spain  ex- 
pected that  a Bourbon  prince  would  be  placed 
on  the  Mexican  throne,  and  that  she  would 
thereby  recover  her  ancient  prestige,  and  find 
security  for  her  valuable  possession,  Cuba; 
perhaps  she  might  even  recover  Mexico  itself. 
England,  remembering  the  annexation  of  Tex- 
as, saw  that  it  was  desirable  to  limit  the  ever- 
threatening  progress  of  the  republic  westward- 
ly ; to  prevent  the  encircling  of  the  West  India 
Seas  by  a power  which,  possibly  becoming  hos- 
tile, might  disturb  the  rich  islands  she  held ; 
nor  was  she  insensible  to  the  importance  of  par- 
l titioning  what  seemed  to  be  the  cotton-field  of 
the  world.  France  anticipated — but  the  em- 
peror himself,  concealing  his  real  motive  of 
compensating  Austria  for  his  Italian  victories, 
has  given  us  his  ostensible  expectations  in  a 
letter  to  General  Forey. 

In  this  letter  (July  3,  1862)  Napoleon  III. 
says : “ There  will  not  be  wanting  people  who 
will  ask  you  why  we  expend  men  and  money 
to  found  a regular  government  in  Mexico.  In 
the  present  state  of  the  civilization  of  the 
world  the  prosperity  of  America  is  not  a mat- 
ter of  indifference  to  Europe,  for  it  is  the  coun- 
try which  feeds  our  manufactures  and  gives  an 
impulse  to  our  commerce.  We  have  an  inter- 
est in  the  republic  of  the  United  States  being 
powerful  and  prosperous,  hut  not  that  she  should 
take  possession  of  the  whole  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
thence  commanding  the  Antilles  as  well  as 
South  America,  and  be  the  only  dispenser  of 
the  products  of  the  New  World.  We  now  see 
by  sad  experience  how  precarious  is  the  lot  of 
a branch  of  manufactures  which  is  compelled 
to  procure  its  raw  material  in  a single  market, 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  which  it  has  to  bear.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  Mexico  maintains  her  inde- 
pendence and  the  integrity  of  her  territory,  if 
a stable  government  be  there  established  with 
the  assistance  of  France,  we  shall  have  restored 
to  the  Latin  race  on  the  other  side  of  the  At- 
lantic all  its  strength  and  prestige ; we  shall  have 
guaranteed  security  to  our  West  India  colonies 
and  to  those  of  Spain ; we  shall  have  estab- 
lished a friendly  influence  in  the  centre  of 
America,  and  that  influence,  by  creating  nu- 
merous markets  for  our  commerce,  will  procure 
us  the  raw  materials  indispensable  for  our  man- 
ufactures. Mexico,  thus  regenerated,  will  al- 
ways be  well  disposed  to  us,  not  only  out  of 
gratitude,  but  because  her  interests  will  be  in 
accord  with  ours,  and  because  she  will  find  sup- 
port in  her  friendly  relations  with  European 
powers.  At  present,  therefore,  our  militazy 
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honor  engaged,  the  necessities  of  our  policy, 
the  interests  of  our  industry  and  commerce*  all 
conspire  to  make  it  our  duty  to  march  on  Mex- 
ico, boldly  to  plant  our  flag  there,  and  to  estab- 
lish either  a monarchy,  if  not  incompatible  with 
the  national  feeling,  or  at  least  a government 
which  may  promise  some  stability. ” 

As  soon  as  it  was  ascertained  that  the  South- 
ern States  were  sufficiently  powerful  to  resist 
the  national  government,  and  that  a partition 
of  the  Union  was  impending,  the  chief  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  the  Mexican  movement  seemed 
to  be  removed.  Throughout  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1861,  the  three  contracting  powers 
kept  that  result  steadfastly  in  mind,  and  omit- 
ted nothing  that  might  tend  to  its  accomplish- 
ment. This  was  the  true  reason  of  the  con- 
cession of  belligerent  rights  to  the  Southern 
Confederacy  in  May.  The  downfall  of  Juarez 
was  the  next  business  in  hand. 

Affairs  had  so  far  progressed  that,  on  Novem- 
ber 20,  1861,  a convention  was  signed  in  Lon- 
don between  France,  England,  and  Spain.  In 
this  it  was  agreed  that  a joint  force  should  be 
sent  by  the  three  allies  to  Mexico ; that  no  spe- 
cial advantages  should  be  sought  for  by  them 
individually,  and  no  internal  influence  on  Mex- 
ico exerted.  A commission  was  designated  to 
distribute  the  indemnity  they  proposed  to  exact. 
The  ostensible  reason  put  forth  for  the  move- 
ment was  the  decree  of  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment, July  17, 1861,  suspending  payment  on  the 
foreign  debt. 

The  allied  expedition  reached  Vera  Cruz  about 
the  end  of  the  year.  Not  without  justice  did  the 
Mexican  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  complain 
of  their  “friendly  but  indefinite  promises,  the 
real  object  of  which  nobody  unravels.’1  Al- 
though M.  Thouvenel  was  incessantly  assuring 
the  British  government,  even  as  late  as  May, 
1862,  that  France  had  no  intention  of  imposing 
a government  on  Mexico,  it  became  obvious  that 
there  was  no  more  sincerity  in  this  engagement 
„ than  there  had  been  in  imputing  the  grievances 
of  the  invaders  to  the  Mexican  decree  of  the 
preceding  July.  The  ostensible  cause  was  a 
mere  pretext  to  get  a military  foothold  in  the 
country.  Very  soon,  however,  it  became  im- 
possible for  the  French  to  conceal  their  inten- 
tions. England  and  Spain  withdrew  from  the 
expedition,  the  alleged  gause  on  the  part  of  the 
former  being  the  presence  of  Almonte,  and  other 
Mexican  emigrants  of  known  monarchical  opin- 
ions, wkh  the  French,  and  a resolution  not  to 
join  in  military  operations  in  the  interior  of  the 
country ; on  the  part  of  the  latter  the  true  rea- 
son was  that  not  a Spanish  prince,  but  Maxi- 
milian, was  to  be  placed  on  the  Mexican  throne 
— a disappointment  to  the  Spanish  commander, 
the  Count  de  Reuss  (General  Prim),  who  had 
pictured  for  himself  a viceroy’s  coronet. 

It  is  not  necessary,  on  the  present  occasion,  to 
enter  into  details  respecting  the  French  military 
movements,  which  began  by  a breach  of  that 
article  of  the  convention  of  La  Soledad  which 
required  that  the  French,  who  had  been  per- 


mitted to  come  into  the  healthy  country,  should 
retire  beyond  the  strong  pass  of  Chiquehuite  in 
case  negotiations  were  broken  off.  Had  the 
Paris  press  been  free,  such  events  would  never 
have  occurred,  and,  indeed,  as  has  been  truly 
affirmed  by  the  French  themselves,  this  shame- 
ful expedition  would  never  have  been  under- 
taken. As  it  was,  things  were  done  in  Mexico 
which,  could  they  have  been  brought  to  a knowl- 
edge of  the  French,  would  have  thrown  that 
great  people  into  a profound  reverie. 

The  French  entered  the  city  of  Mexico  in 
July,  1863.  The  time  had  now  come  for  throw- 
ing off  the  mask,  and  the  name  of  Maximilian 
was  introduced  as  a candidate  for  the  empire. 
Commissioners  were  appointed  to  go  through 
Paris  and  Rome  to  Miramar  with  a view  of  so- 
liciting the  consent  of  that  prince.  A regency 
was  appointed  until  he  could  *be  heard  from. 
It  consisted  of  Almonte,  Salas,  and  the  Arch- 
bishop La  Bastida.  Maximilian  had  already 
covenanted  with  the  Pope  to  restore  to  the 
Mexican  Church  her  mortmain  property,  esti- 
mated at  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  In 
Mexico  there  are  but  two  parties,  the  Liberal 
and  the  Ecclesiastical.  The  latter  was  concil- 
iated by  that  covenant ; but  as  to  the  national 
sentiment,  the  collection  of  suffrages  in  behalf 
of  the  new  empire  was  nothing  better  than  a 
mere  farce. 

An  empire  was  established  in  Mexico.  Well 
might  the  leaders  of  the  Southern  Confederacy 
be  thunderstruck.  Was  this  the  fulfillment  of 
the  promise  which  had  lured  them  into  the  gulf 
of  revolt — the  promise  w'hich  had  been  used 
with  such  fatal  effect  in  Charleston?  Well 
might  it  be  expected  in  France,  as  is  stated  by 
Keratry,  that  “the  Confederates  proposed  to 
avenge  themselves  for  the  overthrow  of  the  se- 
cret hopes  which  had  been  encouraged  from  the 
very  outset  of  the  contest  by  the  cabinet  of  the 
Tuileries,  which  had  accorded  to  them  the  bel- 
ligerent character,  and  had,  after  all,  abandoned 
them.” 

Yet  no  one  in  America,  either  of  the  Northern 
or  the  Southern  States,  imputed  blame  to  the 
French  people  in  these  bloody  and  dark  trans- 
actions. All  saw  clearly  on  whom  the  responsi- 
bility rested.  And  when,  in  the  course  of  events, 
it  seemed  to  become  necessary  that  the  French 
army  should  leave  Mexico,  it  was  the  general 
desire  that  nothing  should  be  done  which  might 
by  any  possibility  touch  the  sensibilities  of 
France.  But  the  Republic  of  the  West  was 
forever  alienated  from  the  dynasty  of  Napoleon. 

Events  showed  that  the  persons  who  were 
charged  with  the  administration  of  the  Rich- 
mond government  had  not  ability  equal  to  their 
task.  The  South  did  not  select  her  best  men. 
In  the  unskillful  hands  of  those  who  had  charge 
of  it,  secession  proved  to  be  a fail  ure.  The  Con- 
federate resources  were  recklessly  squandered, 
not  skillfully  used.  Ruin  was  provoked. 

When  it  became  plain  that  the  American  Re- 
public was  about  to  triumph  over  its  domestic 
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enemies  in  the  Civil  War,  and  that  it  was  in 
possession  of  irresistible  militaxy  power,  they 
who  in  the  Tuileries  had  plotted  the  rise  of 
Maximilian  in  1861,  now  plotted  his  ruin.  The 
betrayed  emperor  found  that  in  the  palace  two 
languages  were  spoken.  In  the  agony  of  his 
soul  he  exclaimed,  “I  am  tricked V*  In  vain 
his  princess  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and,  though 
denied  access,  forced  her  way  into  the  presence 
of  Napoleon  III.,  in  her  frantic  grief  upbraiding 
herself  before  him  that,  in  accepting  a throne 
from  hi9  hand,  she  had  forgotten  that  she  was 
a daughter  of  the  race  of  Orleans — in  vain  she 
fell  at  the  feet  of  the  Pope,  deliriously  imploring 
his  succor. 

It  is  questionable  whether  the  United  States 
government  pnrsued  a correct  polity  in  press- 
ing the  removal  of  the  French.  It  may  possi- 
bly prove  to  have  been  a mistake  similar  to  that 
committed  by  the  English  respecting  Canada, 
which  hastened,  if  indeed  it  did  not  occasion 
the  separation  of  the  colonies.  During  the 
Civil  War  very  conspicuous  advantages  accrued 
to  the  republic  from  the  circumstance  that  Can- 
ada was  a British  possession.  A foresight  of 
the  military  consequences  which  might  possibly 
ensue  acted  as  a restraint  on  the  ministry  of 
Lord  Palmerston,  and  strengthened  whatever 
desire  it  had  to  maintain  an  honorable  peace. 
European  establishments  on  the  North  Ameri- 
can continent  can  never  be  a source  of  disqui- 
etude to  the  republic.  To  those  powers  who 
maintain  them  they  are  ever  liable  to  be  a source 
of  embarrassment.  Considering  the  questions 
which  must  inevitably  arise  with  the  rapid  de- 
velopment of  the  Pacific  States  respecting  com- 
mercial supremacy  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the 
trade  of  Eastern  Asia,  and  the  British  empire  in 
India,  a correct  policy  would  probably  have  in- 
dicated the  encouragement  of  an  exotic  French 
establishment  in  Mexico.  The  Russian  govern- 
ment recognized  the  troth  of  these  political 
principles  in  its  action  in  1867  respecting  its 
American  possessions,  which  it  disposed  of  to 
the  United  States. 

Admitting,  however,  the  correctness  of  the 
policy  of  removing  the  French  from  Mexico, 
the  firm  but  dignified  course  taken  by  Mr.  Sew- 
ard in  his  correspondence  entitles  him  to  the 
highest  praise.  In  him  there  was  no  intrigue, 
no  deception,  nothing  which  his  countrymen 
can  condemn,  nothing  at  which  they  need  blush. 
Even  by  the  French  themselves  it  was  said, 
“The  United  States  tracked  French  policy  step 
by  step ; never  had  the  French  government  been 
subject  to  such  a tyrannical  dictation.  The 
American  correspondence  is  full  of  a logic  nev- 
er inconsistent  with  its  purposes.”  With  a 
courteous  audacity  the  Secretary  of  State  did 
not  withhold  his  doubts  as  to  the  sincerity  and 
fidelity  of  the  emperor;  with  inexorable  per- 
sistence he  demanded  categorically  that  the 
French  occupation  should  come  to  an  end.  A 
date  once  set,  he  held  the  French  government 
to  its  word.  “Tell  M.  Moustier,”  he  says,  in 


a dispatch  to  the  American  minister  in  Paris, 
“ that  our  government  is  astonished  and  dis- 
tressed at  the  announcement,  now  made  for 
the  first  time,  that  the  promised  withdrawal  of 
French  troops  from  Mexico,  which  ought  to 
have  taken  place  in  November  (this  month), 
has  been  put  oft*  by  the  emperor.”  “ You  will 
inform  the  emperor's  government  that  the  Pres- 
ident desires  and  sincerely  hopes  that  the  evac- 
uation of  Mexico  will  be  accomplished  in  con- 
formity with  the  existing  arrangement,  so  far 
as  the  inopportune  complication  necessitating 
this  dispatch  will  permit.  On  this  point  Mr. 
Campbell  will  receive  instructions.  Instruc- 
tions will  also  be  sent  to  the  military  forces  of 
the  United  States,  which  are  placed  in  a post 
of  observation,  and  are  waiting  the  special  or- 
ders of  the  President;  and  this  will  be  done 
with  the  confidence  that  the  telegraph  or  the 
courier  will  bring  us  intelligence  of  a satisfac- 
tory resolution  on  the  part  of  the  emperor  in 
reply  to  this  note.  You  will  assure  the  French 
government  that  the  United  States,  in  wishing 
to  free  Mexico,  have  nothing  so  much  at  heart 
as  preserving  peace  and  friendship  with  France.” 

The  French  themselves  recognized  that  the 
position  of  the  two  nations  had  become  invert- 
ed. “The  United  States  now  gives  orders. 
Formerly  France  had  spoken  boldly,  saying, 
through  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  to  Mr.  Dayton, 
the  American  representative  at  Pans,  * Do  you 
bring  us  peace  or  war?*  Now  Maximilian  is 
falling  in  obedience  to  orders  from  Washington. 
He  is  falling  a victim  to  the  weakness  of  our 
government  in  allowing  its  conduct  to  be  dic- 
tated by  American  arrogance.  Indeed,  before 
rushing  into  such  perilous  contingencies,  might 
not  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  have  been 
easily  foreseen  ? Our  statesmen  needed  no  rare 
perspicuity  to  have  discovered  the  dark  shadow 
of  the  Northern  Republic  looming  up  on  the 
horizon  over  the  Rio  Bravo  frontier,  and  only 
biding  its  time  to  make  its  appearance  on  the 
scene.” 

“Only  one  thing  was  now  thought  of  in 
Paris,  and  that  was  to  leave  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble this  land  of  destroyed  illusions  and  bitter 
sacrifices.  In  this  great  shipwreck  every  thing 
was  swallowed  up — the  regeneration  of  the  Lat- 
in race  os  well  as  the  hopes  of  the  monarchy, 
the  interests  of  our  countrymen  (which  had 
been  the  pretext  for  the  war)  as  well  as  the 
two  French  loans  which  had  but  served  to  bring 
it  to  this  disastrous  conclusion.  The  only  thing 
which  swam  safe  upon  the  surface  was  the  claim 
of  Jecker,  the  Swiss,  who  had  obtained  his 
twelve  millions.” 

Was  there  ever  such  a catalogue  of  disap- 
pointed expectations  as  is  presented  by  this 
Mexican  tragedy?  The  Southern  secession 
leaders  engaged  in  it  dreaming  of  a tropical 
empire  which  they  never  realized ; they  hoped 
it  would  bring  a recognition  of  their  independ- 
ence, and  they  were  betrayed.  The  English 
were  beguiled  into  it  as  a means  of  checking 
the  growth  of  a commercial  rival,  and  of  pro- 
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tecting  their  West  Indian  possessions.  Tbdf 
were  doped  into  the  belief  that  there  was  no 
purpose  of  interfering  with  the  goyernment  of 
Mexico.  They  consented  to  the  perilous  meas- 
ure of  admitting  the  belligerent  rights  of  the 
South.  They  lent  what  aid  they  could  to  the 
partition  of  a nation  with  which  they  were  at 
peace.  They  found  that  the  secret  intention 
was  the  establishment  of  an  empire  in  the  in- 
terest of  France,  the  conciliation  of  Austria  for 
military  reverses  in  Italy,  and  the  curbing  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  by  the  Latin  race.  England 
expected  to  destroy  a democracy,  and  has  gath- 
ered her  reward  by  becoming  more  democrat- 
ical  herself. 

The  Pope  gave  his  countenance  to  the  plot, 
having  received  a promise  of  the  elevation  of 
the  Mexican  Church  to  her  pristine  splendor, 
and  the  restoration  of  her  mortmain  estates ; 
but  the  Archbishop  La  Bastida,  who  was  one 
of  the  three  regents  representing  her  great  in- 
fluence, was  insulted  and  removed  from  his  po- 
litical office  by  the  French.  In  impotent  retal- 
iation he  discharged  at  his  assailants  the  rusty 
ecclesiastical  blunderbuss  of  past  days — he  ex- 
communicated the  French  army.  The  Span- 
iards did  not  regain  their  former  colony;  the 
brow  of  the  Count  de  Iieuss  was  never  adorned 
with  a vice-regal  coronet.  The  noble  and  de- 
voted wife  of  Maximilian  was  made  a wanderer 
in  the  sight  of  all  Enrope,  her  diadem  removed, 
her  reason  dethroned.  For  Maximilian  him- 
self there  was  not  reserved  the  pageantry  of  an 
imperial  court  in  the  Indian  palaces  of  Monte- 
suma,  but  the  death-volley  of  a grim  file  of 
Mexican  soldiers,  under  the  frowning  shadow 
of  the  heights  of  Queretaro.  For  the  Emperor  i 
of  Austria  there  was  not  the  homage  of  a trans- 
atlantic crown;  Mexico  sent  him  across  the 
ocean  a coffin  and  a corpse.  For  France,  ever 
great  and  just,  in  whose  name  so  many  crimes 
were  perpetrated,  but  who  is  responsible  for 
none  of  them,  there  was  a loss  of  that  which  in 
her  eyes  is  of  infinitely  more  value  than  the  six 
hundred  millions  of  francs  which  were  cast  into 
this  Mexican  abyss.  For  the  emperor— can 
any  tiling  be  more  terrible  than  the  dispatch 
which  was  sent  to  America  at  the  closing  of 
the  great  Exposition? — “There  remain  now 
no  sovereigns  in  Paris  except  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  III.  and  the  spectre  of  Maximilian 
at  his  elbow.” 
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TEA  over  and  the  equipage  removed,  Napo- 
leon set  out  the  card-table. 

This  dusky  morsel,  of  such  imperial  nomen- 
clature, was  a belonging  thriftless  enough  to 
have  stamped  the  family  forever  in  the  eyes  of 
any  judicious  Yankee  housekeeper.  To  the 
West  Indian  exiles  he  was  a souvenir  of  the 
tropics  and  of  home.  The  day  was  almost 
over,  and  his  duties  with  it;  with  umfonted 
zeal,  therefore,  he  disposed  the  cards  and  lit 
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die  wax-candles  in  the  heavy  silver  branches. 
Something,  it  then  grew  evident,  was  waited 
for. 

“ M.  de  la  Roche  is  late  to-night,”  said  Ma- 
dame Cipriant.  “Full  seven  minutes  beyond 
his  time,”  M.  Cipriant  solemnly  responded. 

To  beguile  the  tedious  interval  he  drew  forth 
his  gold  snuffbox,  relic  of  former  grandeur,  and 
took  a pinch  with  all  imaginable  grace  and  del- 
icacy. Just  then  the  knocker  sounded,  and  • 
the  ebon  retainer  ushered  in  M.  de  la  Roche. 

He  was  a little  Frenchman  of  uncertain  age. 
Judging  from  his  face,  of  which  the  parchment- 
like skin  was  drawn  tightly  over  the  small,  reg- 
ular features,  you  would  have  called  him  old. 

But  this  impression  was  contradicted  by  the 
symmetry  of  his  person  and  the  youthful  light- 
ness and  grace  of  all  his  movements.  His  eyes, 
too,  beamed  with  the  fire  of  twenty,  and  his 
smile  showed  teeth  beautifully  white  and  even. 

M.  de  la  Roche  disdained  the  fashions  of  the 
barbarous  land  to  which  misfortune  had  driven 
him;  his  hair  was  richly  powdered,  knee- 
breeclfes  and  silk  stockings  incased  his  shapely 
nether  limbs,  ruffles  of  the  finest  cambric  fell 
over  his  small  yellow  hands.  In  the  diapha- 
nous plaits  of  his  ample  shirt-frill  glittered  and 
sparkled  an  enormous  diamond,  while  on  his 
little  finger  its  fellow  shivered  the  light  into  a 
hundred  fragments,  and  turned  them  to  eveiy 
dazzling  hue  of  the  prism. 

M.  de  la  Roche  arrived,  there  was  no  reason 
longer  to  delay  the  game.  He  was  the  partner 
of  Madame;  Tante,  Madame’s  sister,  played 
with  her  btau-fr&'e.  The  old  lady  had  indeed 
offered  to  resign  her  place  to  Laure,  her  niece 
and  darling,  but  Laure  preferred  to  sit  by  as 
spectator.  Book  in  hand  she  read  a sentence 
now  and  then,  or  glanced  at  the  amusement  of 
her  elders.  The  diamonds  of  M.  de  la  Roche 
drew  her  gaze  continually.  She  delighted  to 
watch  them  as  at  rest  they  trembled,  palpitated, 
with  excess  of  radiance ; then,  with  each  mo- 
tion of  the  wearer,  shot  forth  a long  gleam  that 
danced  on  wail  and  ceiling.  Laure  had  but 
one  ring  of  her  own,  and  that  a spark,  a mere 
point,  which  yet  she  loved  to  turn  on  her  slim 
finger,  making  it  catch  the  light  and  respond 
with  its  small  twinkle.  But  what  rapture  to 
possess  jewels  like  those  of  M.  de  la  Roche ! 
Maman  had  such  once,  before  the  frightful  in- 
surrection which  stripped  them  of  wealth  and 
drove  them  forth  to  seek  refuge  in  a strange 
land.  Laure  knew  the  shape  and  setting  of 
those  stones  as  well  as  if  she  had  seen  them  all, 
and  could  fancy  Maman’s  magnificence  as  she 
danced,  adorned  with  their  lustre  and  that  of 
her  own  beauty,  at  the  Governor’s  balls.  For 
the  early  beauty  of  Maman  was  a tradition  in 
which  Laure  placed  implicit  credence ; albeit, 
like  many  mysteries  of  faith,  it  was  contradict- 
ed by  the  vulgar  evidence  of  sight. 

The  room,  meantime,  offered  a pleasant 
enough  picture.  The  mellow  glow  of  the  wax- 
tapers,  the  square  of  Turkey  carpet  covering 
the  centre  of  the  floor,  the  superfluity  of 
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rors  and  scantiness  of  all  other  furniture,  the 
quaint  foreign  aspect  of  the  four  whist-play- 
ers, and  Laure,  a bright  embodiment  of  youth, 
brought  out  in  strong  relief  by  the  contrasting 
age  and  soberness.  All  her  tints  were  dark 
and  brilliant;  the  trimly-laced  stays  strove 
vainly  to  repress  the  soft  curves  and  contours 
of  her  form ; something  foreign  in  her  air,  as  in 
the  others’,  made  her  beauty  yet  more  piquant. 

* Pity  she  could  not  guess  her  own  picturesque- 
ness! The  evening  might  then  have  been 
cheered  by  a thrill  or  so  of  exultant  vanity. 
As  it  was,  she  found  it  dull.  Spite  of  herself, 
her  mind  reverted  to  her  afternoon  walk  and 
the  face  of  the  young  man»who  had  looked  so 
earnestly — perhaps  at  Tante ! Or  was  it  her- 
self, and  did  he  find  her  ugly?  Could  it  be 
mere  chance,  she  pondered,  that  led  him,  an 
hour  later,  through  their  quiet  street  ? She  re- 
called how,  as  she  stood  at  the  window,  their 
eyes  had  met,  and  with  what  a low,  respectful 
bow  he  had  saluted  her.  Was  it  an  insolence? 
Nay,  there  was  no  rudeness  in  his  air,  but  rather 
a gay  and  graceful  homage.  But  what’  would 
Tante  say,  if  she  knew?  And  would  such 
chance  ever  come  again  ? Helas  now,  it  was 
too  much  to  expect  of  Fate!  She  blushed, 

* conscious  of  guilt  in  dwelling  thus  upon  the  im- 
age of  a stranger,  perhaps  a heretic.  Yet  the 
frank  face,  the  gallant  bearing,  would  recur 
again  and  yet  again,  strive  as  she  might  to 
banish  it. 

n. 

In  this  household  the  cares  of  poverty  were 
added  to  the  sorrows  of  exile.  But  it  was  a 
courageous  household.  It  had  all  the  national 
savoir-faire;  could  live  in  ways,  on  means,  in- 
comprehensible to  us ; could  bear  privations  in 
silence,  and  show  to  the  world  only  a cheerful 
composure  and  the  air  of  the  haute  noblesse . 

But  the  small  industries  and  economies  which 
sufficed  her  elders  could  not  quite  fill  the  heart 
of  Laure.  She  was,  save  Napoleon,  the  one 
youthful  element  in  the  manage;  all  the  others, 
even  the  cat  and  the  canary,  grew  old  and  de- 
sired beyond  every  thing  rest  and  quiet.  There 
were  times  when  the  gravity,  the  silence,  the 
correct  routine,  oppressed  her  almost  beyond  en- 
durance ; when  she  was  tempted  to  envy  the 
dusk  page,  whose  restless  spirit  burst  forth  in  a 
thousand  defiant  antics. 

Change  was,  however,  preparing  for  Laure. 
Her  parents,  like  other  parents,  never  noticed 
that  she  was  growing  up ; but  some  one  else  had 
more  observant  eyes.  M.  de  la  Roche  proposed 
to  M.  Cipriant  for  the  hand  of  his  amiable 
daughter. 

It  was  an  agreeable  surprise.  Madame,  when 
she  recalled  Laure’s  age,  found  that  the  girl  was 
full  seventeen ; two  years  older  than  she  herself 
had  been  at  the  period  of  her  nuptials.  M.  de 
la  Rdchc  was  one  of  the  few  refugees  who  had 
turned  his  attention  to  trade,  a proceeding  some- 
what deprecated  by  his  compatriots,  but  which, 
thanks  to  his  good  birth,  had  not  affected  his 
caste  among  them.  He  was  one  of  the  largest 


importers  in  the  city,  and  a man  of  wealth ; it 
was  a brilliant  parti  for  Laure.  Madame’s  heart 
swelled  with  exultation  at  thought  of  all  the 
magnificence  which  her  child,  hitherto  so  re- 
stricted, would  enjoy.  It  was  with  a sense  of 
grateful  importance  that  she  prepared  to  com- 
municate the  news  to  the  person  most  inter- 
ested. 

To  her  surprise  Laure  received  it  with  a 
look  of  utter  dismay. 

“ He  is  so  old,  Maman !”  she  cried. 

“Old!”  said  Madame,  severely.  “He  is 
two  years  younger  than  your  father!  And 
would  you  treat  him  opprobriously  because  of 
his  age  ?” 

44  Ah!”  said  poor  Laure,  41  one  never  thinks 
of  years  with  one’s  father,  but  with  a— with  M, 
de  la  Roche  it  is  different.” 

4‘  Yes,”  returned  the  mother.  44  Monsieur  is 
gar$on , and  a garpon  is  always  young.  Look 
at  his  air,  his  shape ! Where  will  you  find  his 
equal  ? Answer  me  that,  fastidious  ?” 

44 1 wish  to  find  no  one,”  said  Laura,  des- 
perately. 44  Let  me  stay  with  you  always,  Ms- 
man  ; don’t  drive  me  away !” 

44  You  will  be  obliged  to  stay,”  replied  Ma- 
dame, 44  if  you  treat  with  insolence  proposals 
so  honorable.  Who  is  to  take  you  without  a 
dotf  You  think  of  your  beauty,  perhaps.  It 
is  a poor  reliance,  let  me  tell  you.  Men  are 
not  eager  for  a w ife  who  can  bring  nothing  to- 
ward the  housekeeping  but  her  bright  eyes.  I 
see  what  you  wish,”  she  added,  satirically.  44 It 
is  your  ambition  to  go  on  and  be  like  Tante!” 

Laure  paused,  reflecting  a moment.  Tante, 
with  her  withered  little  form,  her  thin  counte- 
nance, and  enormous  nose ! Tante,  with  no 
thought  beyond  her  breviary  and  her  snoff- 
box ! Oh,  must  she  come  to  that ! 

44  Yes,”  said  Madame,  pursuing  her  advant- 
age, “that  is  your  desire.  Else  you  wonld 
never  oppose  so  rebelliously  our  projects  for 
your  good.  Not,  indeed,  that  you  could  be  so 
fortunately  placed  as  Tante.  Your  father  and 
I are  old,  and  when  we  are  gone  you  have  no 
sister’s  roof  to  shelter  you.  We  have  buried 
our  children ; they  are  left  at  home,  behfnd  us. 
Only  you  remain — and  you,  who  should  console 
our  declining  years  by  your  dutiful  behavior, 
thwart  and  oppose  us  in  the  dearest  wish  of  oar 
hearts!” 

Laure  wept  at  the  accusation,  but  gave  no 
signal  of  submission. 

44  Maman,”  she  implored,  44  how  can  yon  ask 
me  ? How  can  M.  de  la  Roche  himself  think 
of  such  a thing  ? He  has  known  me  from  J 
baby ; he  used  to  bring  me  bonbons,  which  I 
sat  on  his  knee  to  eat.  How  can  he  wish  to 
unite  two  ages  so  dissimilar  ?” 

44 Age,  always  age!”  exclaimed  MadamM 
spark  gleaming  in  her  hard  black  eyes.  44  What 
does  a girl  like  you  need  in  a husband  ? A 
young  fool  like  yourself  to  squander  all  th*J 
have,  and  bring  her  down  to  want  and  toil. 
No,  but  a friend,  a protector,  who  understand! 
life  and  can  provide  for  her.  surround  her  with 
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ease  and  luxary.  One  would  think  you  knew 
nothing  of  the  history  of  our  family  or  our  na- 
tion. Look  at  your  grand  m^re ! She  was  six- 
teen, mv  father  sixty,  at  the  period  of  their  mar- 
riage, and  has  the  world  ever  seen  a union  more 
suitable,  more  admirable  than  theirs?  Look 
at  the  great  ladies  of  the  court ! Did  they  ob- 
ject to  the  husbands  that  thoughtful  parents 
had  provided  for  them  ? Ah,  the  felicity  of 
your  grand’m&re!  Troops  of  servants,  such 
a house,  such  gardens !— orangery,  rosery,  avi- 
ary — toilets  of  unimaginable  6plendor — and 
then  her  jewels!  Poor  child!  your  dreams 
never  showed  you  any  like  them.  And  my 
father,  preventing  even  a wish  — so  gallant, 
so  devoted,  as  becomes  a French  gentleman. 
Age ! let  us  hear  no  more  of  it,  if  you  please. 
Unless,”  she  added,  with  a suspicious  glance, 
“you  wish  to  remind  me  of  that  affair  of 
Adolphe  Bruyer.  ” 

“This  is  cruel!”  cried  Laure,  indignation 
for  a moment  replacing  her  distress.  “ Could 
I help  it?  If  he  chose  to  follow  me  every 
where  with  his  ridiculous  eyes  and  more  ridicu- 
lous verses,  was  I to  blame  ? You  know  I 
never  gave  him  a thought.” 

“ Well,  well,”  said  Madame,  reassured,  “we 
will  speak  no  more  of  his  folly.  But  now,  my 
child,  listen  to  reason.  ” And  she  proceeded  to 
set  forth  with  eloquence  the  advantages  per- 
taining to  the  match.  Laure  had  often  long- 
ingly admired  the  costly  trifles  in  Bonfanti’s 
window — nothing  there  was  too  rich,  too  beau- 
tiful for  her,  if  only — She  knew  the  magnifi- 
cence of  Vandervoort  and  Flandin's ; no  robe 
so  elegant,  no  lace  so  exquisite  hut  she  might 
call  it  hers,  if  only — Jewels,  chains,  watches 
— they  waited  her  in  heaps.  House  ? What 
would  you?  The  best  quarter  of  the  city, 
salons,  conservatory,  gilding,  furniture  from 
Paris,  plate  at  will!  And,  without  doubt,  if 
Laure  wished  it,  a wedding- voyage  to  France 
itself.  Madame,  in  early  life,  had  made  the 
Parisian  pilgrimage,  of  which  the  delights  still 
survived  in  memory.  What  more  could  she 
hold  out  to  her  child  than  the  hope  of  entrance 
to  that  Paradise  ? 

“ Ah,  Maman,”  said  the  girl,  sadly  smiling, 
“ you  tell  me  of  all  I am  to  have,  but  you  say 
nothing  of  him  with  whom  I am  to  share  it.” 

It  needed  not,  Madame  replied.  A man  of 
his  standing,  his  birth,  of  air  so  distinguished, 
was  in  no  want  of  her  advocacy.  His  own 
merits  spoke  fof  him. 

But  all  this  lofty  assumption  did  not  move 
the  obdurate  girt  The  conversation  ended  in 
wretchedness  on  one  side  and  wrath  upon  the 
other.  Madame  could  not  divine  whence  Laure 
had  gained  a will  and  a courage  so  unfeminine. 
“ Her  head  is  turned  !”  she  averred  to  M.  Cipri- 
ant,  as  she  narrated  the  unpropitious  interview. 
“ She  mig]£  have  been  fed  on  romances  from 
her  cradle  and  not  have  shown  an  obstinacy  like 
this ! It  mast  be  the  air  of  this  barbarous  land ! ” 

M.  Cipriant  assented  and  took  snuff. 

Poor  Laure ! where  indeed  had  her  so-well- 


guarded  youth  learned  to  dream  of  other  hap- 
piness than  that  Madame  so  eloquently  prom- 
ised her?  Her  heart  was  virgin,  her  fancy  yet 
untouched.  Not  less  some  intuition,  gathered 
from  sky  or  sea  or  opening  flower,  made  her 
shudder  at  the  offered  marriage;  made  her 
strong  to  resist  the  parents  whose  will  had  been 
hitherto  her  law. 

These  others,  meanwhile,  by  no  means  re- 
linquished their  plan.  They  would  be  gentle 
with  the  child’s  waywardness ; they  would  con- 
ciliate, persuade — and  wait.  It  was  incredible 
that  Laure  should  not  acknowledge,  and  that 
soon,  the  good  fortune  that  had  befallen  her. 
Should  a thing  so  unheard-of  yet  occur  it  would 
be  time  enough  to  lay  commands  upon  her. 
Then,  as  a matter  of  course,  resistance  must 
cease! 

M.  de  la  Roche  was  informed  of  their  own 
high  appreciation  of  the  honor  done  them. 
Laure,  it  was  intimated,  was  yet  a mere  child ; 
the  thought  of  marriage  was  new  and  startling 
to  her.  Would  Monsieur  have  patience — par- 
don a slight  delay  that  should  familiarize  her 
with  the  idea,  and  teach  her  to  regard  him  as 
her  future  lord  ? 

Monsieur  was  willing  to  wait.  He  had  the 
good  sense  to  acknowledge  to  himself  that  a , 
girl’s  heart  might  shrink  at  first  from  the  con- 
templated union,  but,  like  the  parents,  he  had 
full  faith  in  the  power  of  what  he  had  to  offer. 
Some  confidence,  too,  it  may  be,  in  his  own 
powers  of  pleasing,  if  once  he  chose  to  exert 
them  in  his  new  character  of  soujrirant.  A few 
weeks  of  petits  soins , a brief  homage  to  the  ca- 
price of  beauty,  and  all  would  end  as  he  de- 
sired. 

Meanwhile  his  wishes  were  not  obtruded  on 
Laurc’s  notice.  If  his  visits  were  more  fre- 
quent, if  there  were  an  air  of  interest,  even  of 
tenderness,  in  his  manner  toward  the  young 
girl,  he  never  presumed  upon  their  mutual  rela- 
tion. According  to  French  usage  they  were 
debarred  all  interviews  Bave  in  the  presence  of 
a third  person ; and  Laure,  left  tranquil  by  her 
parents,  almost  dared  to  hope  that  his  preten- 
sions were  relinquished.  If  so  he  still  aspired 
to  give  her  pleasure.  Bouquets, 'the  choicest 
product  of  the  green-house,  were  left  at  the 
door  for  Mademoiselle  Laure.  Invitations  to 
concert,  theatre,  or  garden — whatever  of  amuse- 
ment New  York  could  offer  fifty  years  ago — be- 
came frequent.  Poor  Laure,  who  in  her  re- 
cluse life  had  known  as  little  of  gnvety  as  any 
nun  in  her  convent,  regarded  them  with  min- 
gled distrust  and  longing.  She  was  like  a child 
who  suspects  a drug  in  the  sweetmeat  that  is 
pressed  on  his  acceptance.  Madame,  however, 
contrived  to  remain  in  the  ascendant.  Partly 
by  authority,  partly  by  ridicule  or  persuasion, 
she  bent  Laure  to  her  purpose.  Sometimes, 
when  the  theatre  blazed  with  light,  when  deli- 
cious music  rose  on  the  air,  or  the  illusions  of 
the  drama  held  her  in  their  thrall,  a thought 
would  flit  through  the  girl’s  mind,  a fancy  that 
if  Ufe  were  made  up  of  scenes  like  this  it  might 
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not  be  so  impossible  to  fulfill  the  wishes  of  her 
little  world.  But  always  the  enchantment  ran 
its  course,  and  as  they  rattled  homeward  through 
the  quiet  streets  poor  Laure  felt  herself  failing 
back  into  hard  reality  after  these  bright  glimpses 
of  the  ideal.  Familiar  cares  and  perplexities 
crowded  on  her  heart  with  every  turn  of  the 
wheels,  and  the  threatened  doom  looked  more 
dreary,  more  intolerable  than  ever. 

m. 

While  matters  stood  thus  M.  de  la  Roche  had 
one  day  a proposal  to  make  to  Madame  Cipriant. 
There  was  in  his  counting-house  a young  man 
apt  in  affairs  but  lacking  that  command  of  the 
French  tongue  desirable  in  his  position.  To 
aid  his  progress  he  would  obtain  a home  in 
some  household  where  it  alone  was  spoken. 
Was  Madame  Cipriant  willing  to  admit  him  ? 
44  He  will  give  you  no  trouble,”  said  M.  de  la 
Roche.  “He  is  a quiet  youth,  and  well-be- 
haved ; of  good  family,  as  families  go  here*’ — 
with  a shrug  of  the  shoulders.  4 4 Not  one  of 
ourselves,  of  coarse ; but  that  you  could  not  ex- 
pect, nor  even  desire.  If  you  receive  him  it  will 
be  a favor  not  alone  to  him  but  to  myself.” 

Short-sighted  M.  de  la  Roche,  thus  to  intro- 
4 duce,  by  his  own  act,  a dangerous  rival ! But 
his  clerk’s  facility  in  the  language  was  desirable 
for  many  reasons;  he  thought,  too,  that  the 
scanty  revenues  of  the  family  might  be  thus  a 
trifle  aided  without  injury  to  their  pride.  As 
for  Laure,  it  never  occurred  to  him  that  the 
servant  could  be  an  object  of  interest  to  her 
who  was  sought  by  the  master.  That  Laure’s 
mother  should  be  equally  blind  is  yet  more  won- 
derful. But  she  regarded  the  natives  of  the 
country  as  almost  a distinct  race ; she  had  so 
little  in  common  with  them  that  the  idea  of 
danger  did  not  suggest  itself.  In  these  days 
the  question  of  the  trousseau  greatly  occupied 
her  mind ; the  young  man’s  coming  was  viewed 
chiefly  os  a means  to  that  important  end.  Brief 
consideration  sufficed;  consent  was  signified, 
and  in  a few  days  John  Delaney  and  his  belong- 
ings arrived. 

Laure,  in  the  midst  of  her  perplexities,  had 
found  time 'for  a little  languid  interest  in  the 
stranger’s  advent ; slight  enough,  yet  more,  per- 
haps, than  mother  or  suitor  would  have  thor- 
oughly approved.  That  interest  surely  was  not 
lessened  when  John  Delaney  bowed,  acknowl- 
edging their  introduction.  She  had  seen  him 
once,  nay,  twice,  before.  Impossible  that  Tante 
should  not  recall  his  features ; Tante,  who  had 
resented  his  admiring  gaze  that  day,  long  ago. 
But  the  old  lady  had  not  so  good  a memory  at 
sixty  as  her  niece  at  seventeen ; her  bead-like 
black  eyes  gave  no  sign  of  recognition.  Still 
Laure  could  not  doubt  his  identity.  If  he  rec- 
ollected her  as  well  were  questionable ; his  man- 
ner gave  her  no  clew. 

The  evening  was  a pleasant  one.  The  young 
man  showed  an  amiable  desire  to  win  the  favor 
of  his  hosts.  He  admired  the  drawings  that 
adorned  the  little  parlor,  and  admired  with  such 


discrimination  that  the  good  Papa  Cipriant  was 
tempted  into  bringing  forth  his  port-folio  and 
displaying  its  treasures.  He  took  up  Tante’s 
embroidery  and  discoursed  of  contrast  of  color 
and  variety  of  pattern.  A little  hesitancy,  a 
slight  timidity  in  the  use  of  his  not  very  perfect 
French,  by  no  means  impaired  the  effect  of  his 
evident  good-will.  The  elders  were  charmed 
with  him.  Here  was  a youth  well  brought  up, 
they  decided,  a pearl  not  to  be  looked  for  among 
these  people,  who,  as  a rule,  showed  no  respect 
for  age ; who  considered  it  fit  only  to  be  shoved 
aside  as  useless,  a burden,  while  rude  health 
and  strength  carried  all  before  them. 

Laure  meanwhile  sat  quietly  at  her  needle- 
work, never  for  a moment  feeling  slighted,  as 
a fair  American  might  have  done,  that  the  at- 
tention of  the  new-comer  was  not  directed  to 
herself.  Perhaps  there  was  as  much  embar- 
rassment as  pleasure  in  her  smile  when  at  last 
he  crossed  the  room  to  her  side. 

44  Do  you  know,  Mademoiselle,”  he  said, 

44  that  your  face  is  not  new  to  me  ? I think  I 
shall  perplex  you.  We  are  first  introduced  to- 
day, but  I have  seen  you  more  than  once  be- 
fore.” 

A mischievous  dimple  broke  through  Laure’s 
demureness.  44  Monsieur  is  not  so  mysterious 
as  he  imagines  himself.  I can  remember,  too.” 

44  Is  it  possible  ? I dared  not  flatter  myself 
that  you  retained — I hope  you  did  not  think 
me  unpardonably  rude  ?” 

44 1 was  sure  that  you  intended  no  rudeness,” 
she  replied,  blushing. 

44  You  do  me  but  justice,  Mademoiselle. 
Your  good  aunt,  I trust,  will  prove  equally  in- 
dulgent. She  did  not,  indeed,  witness  my  last 
offense ; but  I believed  I saw  in  her  face  re- 
buke of  my  too  earnest  gaze  when  you  were 
with  her.” 

44  She  has  not  recognized  you,  I think.” 

44  Do  not  refresh  her  memory,  then,”  said 
the  young  man,  pleadingly.  44  Be  charitable, 
Mademoiselle,  and  let  me  begin  my  record  from 
to-day.” 

Laure’s  smile  gave  acquiescence,  mid  the 
conversation  was  brought  to  a dose.  M.  Ci- 
priant could  never  have  gone  to  rest  in  peace 
without  his  evening  sedative  of  whist.  It  had 
been  delayed  a while,  but  now  the  table  was  set 
out,  the  cards  produced,  and  John  Delaney  was 
invited  to  join  the  game.  Nothing  loth,  he 
complied,  expecting  to  have  Laure  assigned 
him  as  a partner.  To  his  chagrin,  Madame 
Cipriant  seated  herself  at  the  board  instead. 

“I  fear,”  he  observed,  “that  I am  depriv- 
ing Mademoiselle  of  her  customary  amusement.” 

“Give  yourself  no  uneasiness,”  replied  the 
mother.  44  She  cares  only  for  trifling  games,  and 
finds  nothing  attractive  in  the  noble  solidity  of 
whist.  She  will  be  grateful  that  yon  relieve  » 
her.”  ^ 

Thus  the  game  went  on  as  it  had  done  so 
many  times  before,  and  Laure  sat  by  in  her 
familiar  character  of  spectator.  But  bow  dif- 
ferent the  scene ! how  that  one  change  of  per- 
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sons  altered  and  enlivened  all!  When  she 
looked  up,  in  place  of  M.  de  la  Roche’s  pow- 
dered hair  and  keen,  attenuated  features,  she 
saw  brown  locks,  bright  eyes,  a face  beaming 
with  the  frank  kindliness  of  youth.  John  was 
large ; he  would  almost  have  made  two  of  his 
employer;  certainly  he  lacked  the  grace  and 
symmetry  of  that  courtly  personage.  Any  one 
skilled  in  Us  bimsdances  must  have  pronounced 
him  the  inferior.  Laure,  deplorably  ignorant, 
found  the  change  so  pleasing!  Encountering 
a stray  glance  now  and  then  she  pursued  her 
work  in  measureless  content.  The  natural 
sympathy  of  their  years  established  itself  be- 
tween the  two.  There  was  a sense  of  com- 
panionship, of  congeniality,  though  scarce  a 
word  had  been  exchanged.  Laure  knew  as 
well  as  if  he  had  declared  it  how  ennuyant  that 
dreadful  whist  must  be  to  him ; while  John,  on 
his  part,  felt  equal  to  the  endurance  of  suffer- 
ings yet  more  stringent  for  the  sake  of  merely 
being  in  the  room  with  such  a lovely  girl. 

IV. 

The  best  understanding  was  60on  established 
between  the  household  and  its  new  inmate.  If 
John  Delaney  showed  himself  ignorant  in  some 
important  points  of  form,  his  native  courtesy 
was  so  genuine,  his  kindness  of  heart  so  obvi- 
ous, that  the  harshest  martinet  must  have  for- 
given him.  He  brought  a new  element  into 
the  manage;  his  frank,  familiar  bearing  was 
strangely  at  variance  with  the  staid  atmos- 
phere. Many  natures  would  have  found  this 
last  oppressive,  overpowering ; they  would  have 
been  reduced,  perforce,  to  solemn  practices  of 
etiquette,  and  early  escape  into  a more  genial 
air.  John  was  not  to  be  so  conquered.  Not 
too  sensitive,  and  possessed  of  an  inexhaustible 
fand  of  bonhomie , he  held  his  own,  and  gradu- 
ally made  his  influence  acknowledged.  The 
sombre  dinner-table  grew  cheerful;  the  elders 
relaxed  into  benevolent  smiles  at  his  gay  sal- 
lies or  amusing  narratives;  Laure’s  dimpling 
cheeks  showed  her  appreciation  j^while  Napo- 
leon, spoiled  little  minion,  threw  rack  his  head 
and  gave  way,  unrestrained,  to  his  delight. 

M.  de  la  Roche’s  visits  wrere  continued,  nor 
did  any  thing  in  the  demeanor  of  the  two  young 
people  awaken  in  him  the  least  uneasiness. 
There  was  no  symptom  of  especial  interest, 
even  had  he  been  watchful  to  observe  it ; but, 
truth  to  tell,  the  idea  did  not  enter  his  mind. 
Neither  had  it  entered  that  of  the  parties  more 
closely  concerned.  John  did,  indeed,  prefer  to 
spend  his  evenings  at  home  rather  than  abroad, 
and  when  there  the  family  hospitality  readily 
welcomed  him  to  its  own  circle.  He  found  all 
other  women  strangely  vapid;  he  missed  the 
graceful  gesture,  the  foreign  air  in  garb  and 
manner,  which  made  Laure’s  beauty  so  piquant. 
No  one,  he  was  convinced,  had  features  so  fine 
and  regular,  such  eyes,  such  a shape ; a smile 
of  such  sweetness,  speaking  from  so  sweet  a na- 
ture. Of  love  he  did  not  think.  Her  home 
was  his  own,  and  he  enjoyed  her  society  with- 
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out  even  the  effort  of  seeking  it.  There  was 
nothing  to  open  his  eyes,  not  even  jealousy. 
No  young  man  came  to  the  house,  and  with  his 
American  ideas  it  was  impossible  that  he  should 
dream  of  a rival  in  M.  de  la  Roche. 

Laure,  on  her  part,  felt  the  world  warmer, 
brighter.  No  longer  did  her  youth  chafe  against 
the  restrictions  of  a monotonous  life.  Even  the 
long  hours  of  needle-work  ceased  to  be  irksome ; 
there  was  always  something  to  interest,  some- 
thing to  expect.  Every  day,  too,  had  its  even- 
ing, from  whose  tedium  she  had  once  been  glad 
to  escape  to  slumber,  but  which  now  flew  by  so 
swiftly,  so  deliciously ! How  was  it  ? Under 
Madame ’8  eyes  there  was  no  scope  for  the  fas- 
cinations of  coquetry ; (here  was  no  love-mak- 
ing, direct  or  indirect.  The  young  friends 
merely  passed  together  a few  quiet,  domestic 
hours,  as  brother  and  sister  might  have  done, 
their  elders  shanng  every  conversation  and 
amusement.  Neither  guessed,  poor  novices, 
what  made  these  hours  so  sweet,  nor  why  their 
thoughts  or  wishes  never  roaiqed  beyond  the 
narrow  walls  of  home. 

No  allusion  was  made,  meanwhile,  to  the 
pretensions  of  M.  do  la  Roche.  Laure  hoped, 
still  half  afraid,  that  they  had  been  abandoned, 
yet  carefully  avoided  a word  that  could  recall 
them.  While  silence  lasted  she  felt  safe.  It 
was  a theme  she  would  not  dwell  on,  even  in 
thought;  that  she  put  from  her,  trembling, 
whenever  it  recurred. 

One  hapless  morning  was  destined  to  revive 
it.  Laure’s  suitor,  we  must  remember,  was  ig- 
norant of  her  decision : he  had  been  led  to  be- 
lieve that  maiden  coyness,  love  of  freedom,  or  a 
like  fantasy,  shrunk  from  the  idea  of  marriage. 
He  had  endeavored  to  overcome  it  by  attentions 
which  had  not  been  repelled.  A sufficient  time, 
he  thought,  had  been  given  to  these ; he  might 
now  venture  on  a more  open  and  decided  offer- 
ing. - Therefore  when,  on  this  especial  morn- 
ing, the  bouquet  arrived,  its  bloom  and  leafage 
sparkled  with  something  more  than  dew.  With 
a little  cry  of  delight  Madame  Cipriant  with- 
drew it  from  the  flowers  in  which  it  had  been 
carefully  imbedded. 

44  What  a ring ! what  brilliants ! Ah,  Laure, 
my  child,  how  you  are  fortunate ! Monsieur  is 
truly  a suitor  of  the  roost  munificent.  Hold 
forth  your  hand,  petite,  that  we  may  see  if  your 
finger  has  been  rightly  fitted. ” 

But  Laure,  who  had  eyed  the  cadeau  with 
looks  of  alarm,  gave  no  echo  to  her  mother’s 
raptures.  She  drew  back,  pale  and  cold.  “ I 
can  not  take  it,  Maman,”  she  said. 

“What!”  cried  Madame,  after  a moment’s 
pause,  the  silence  before  the  thunder -clap. 

44  You  refuse  this  gift,  so  superb,  so  generous !” 

“Yes!”  said  Laure,  desperately.  “I  will 
not  have  it.  You  have  led  me  on,  Maman ; 
you  have  half-persuaded,  half-forced  me  to  ac- 
cept flowers,  verses,  courtesies ; but  this  I can 
not.  You  know  what  it  means ; it  is  a token 
of  a bond  that  I reject,  that  I always  have  re- 
jected.” 
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“Child!” said  Madame, imperiously,  “cease 
at  once  these  absurd  ravings ! As  your  parent 
I command  obedience.  Put  the  ring  on  your 
finger,  and  wear  it  as  the  gift  of  your  future 
husband ! ” 

For  answer,  Laure  clasped  her  hands  firmly 
together.  It  was  useless  to  persuade  or  to  en- 
treat. No  choice  was  left  her  but  rebellion. 

War  then  ensued.  Madame  was  one  of 
those  mothers  who  can  sacrifice  any  thing,  ev- 
ery thing  for  a child,  saving  always  their  own 
will.  Laure  was  to  be  happy,  but  it  must  be  in 
her  way.  That  the  girl  should  assume  to  choose 
for  herself  was  a thing  unheard-of,  insufferable ! 

The  interview  ended  as  it  began.  M.  Cipri- 
ant  was  summoned  to  the  rescue,  but  gave  no 
efficient  aid.  He  was  indeed  rather  soft-heart- 
ed where  Laure  was  concerned,  and  if  the  bold- 
er nature  of  his  spouse  effected  nothing,  little 
could  be  hoped  from  him.  He  made  a slight 
show  of  supporting  her  authority,  but  that  was 
all.  Laure  was  banished  to  her  own  room,  whith- 
er she  went,  \ery  wretched,  wondering  if  she 
were  really,  as  Madame  asserted,  wicked  be- 
yond credence  in  thus  opposing  her  own  will  to 
her  parent’s  mandate.  Yet  she  was  strong  at 
heart.  Nothing  should  wring  from  her  con- 
sent to  a fate  so  terrible. 

As  the  dinner-bell  sounded  Madame  appeared 
at  the  door.  45  Come  down,”  she  said,  coldly. 
“ It  is  not  needful  to  provoke  inquiry  into  the 
cause  of  your  absence.” 

Laure  bathed  her  eyes  and  smoothed  her  dis- 
ordered hair,  but  traces  of  her  emotion  were 
still  evident.  John  felt  that  something  was 
wrong ; the  storm  still  vibrated  in  tho  atmos- 
phere. Madame  presided  with  even  more  than 
lier  usual  erect  dignity,  and  her  remarks  were 
few  and  brief.  Poor  little  Tantc,  condensed 
into  the  smallest  possible  space,  fixed  her  whole 
attention  on  her  dinner-plate.  M.  Cipriant 
wandered  off  on  an  excursion  into  the  glories 
of  the  past  with  a fullness  and  gorgeousness  of 
detail  quite  as  tropical,  in  its  way,  as  the  scenes 
ho  described.  John  with  difficulty  repressed 
his  smiles,  but  a glimpse  of  Laure’s  tearful  eyes 
subdued  him  to  becoming  gravity.  “Poor 
child!”  he  said  to  himself.  “Madame  has 
given  loose  to  that  temper  of  hers,  and  she  has 
been  the  sufferer.”  Then,  aloud,  “Madame 
Cipriant,  I have  a favor  to  entreat  of  your  be- 
nevolence. Cooper  plays  at  the  Park  to-mor- 
row night,  and  I have  long  desired  to  see  him ; 
but  it  is  tristc  to  witness  a play  alone.  May  I 
not  hope  that  you  will  accompany  me?  Ma- 
demoiselle Laure,  too,  will  perhaps  be  of  the 
party  ?” 

This  happy  thought  had  its  reward  in  the  ray 
of  pleasure  that  shot  across  Laurc’s  mournful 
face. 

• Madame  Cipriant  hesitated.  It  Avas  not  easy 
to  refuse.  She  wished  neither  to  offend  nor  to 
wound  the  young  man ; yet  there  were  reasons 
— and  Laure  ill-deserved  such  recreation  to-day 
of  all  days  of  her  life. 

“We  will  wait  a while,”  she  said,  graciously. 


“I  can  not  now  decide.  Affairs  sometimes  in- 
terfere Avith  our  pleasures ; Ave  are  obliged  to 
consider  them.  It  was  not  so  once,  at  home! 
But  Monsieur  can  not  be  forced  to  depend  on 
our  society.  He  must  have  other  friends  who 
would  be  happy  to  accompany  him.” 

“Nay,”  Avas  the  hastily-uttered  answer,  “if 
you  refuse  me  I shall  have  no  heart  to  try  else- 
Avhere.  Indeed,  I shall  hardly  care  to  go  at 
all.” 

“ You  are  too  kind ; but  Ave  will  speak  of  it 
hereafter.” 

It  should  be  a prompt  “ hereafter,”  John  de- 
cided. He  wanted  to  make  permanent  that 
brightness  of  Laure’s  face  at  his  suggestion. 
He  came  home  early  to  tea,  and  besieged  Ma- 
dame, Avhom  he  chanced  to  find  alone  in  the 
parlor. 

“ I can  myself  accompany  you  at  any  time,” 
she  said,  “ but  for  Mademoiselle  my  daughter 
Ave  must  first  consult,  as  is  proper,  the  wishes 
of  M.  de  la  Roche.  ” 

“His  wishes!”  exclaimed  John,  in  surprise. 
“ Why,  Avhat  can  he  haA'e  to  do  Avith  it  ?” 

Madame  Cipriant  deliberated  but  an  instant; 
it  6eemed  to  her  as  if  assertion  were  a step  to- 
ward fulfillment.  “You  arc  not  aware,  then,” 
she  asked,  “that  my  daughter  is  affianced  to 
him  ?” 

“ What !”  cried  John,  starting  to  his  feet  with 
the  shock  of  this  surprise.  “She  is  to  many 
him?” 

“Yes,”  responded  Madame,  quietly.  “ It  is 
now  some  months  since  he  has  made  proposals 
for  her.” 

“ It  is  not  possible — not  jyossible  /”  exclaimed 
John,  forgetting  all  ceremony  in  his  astonish- 
ment, and  in  another  feeling  which  the  news 
awakened.  “ So  young,  so  beautiful — and  that 
old  man ! What  can  you  be  thinking  of,  Ma- 
dame Cipriant,  to  alloAv  it?” 

“ M.  Delaney,  this  is  unpardonable  liberty.” 

“Pardon  it,  nevertheless.  I am  so  aston- 
ished, so  beAvildered — I am  to  understand  that 
you  approve  Ihe  marriage  ?” 

“Assure^.  My  daughter  has  the  full  con- 
sent and  sanction  of  her  parents  in  the  alliance 
she  is  about  to  form.” 

John  stood  a moment,  pondering.  The  news 
cut  him  to  the  heart.  It  was  a rude  awaken- 
ing from  a dream  Avhosc  sweetness  he  had  not 
understood  till  now,  Avhen  it  Avas  vanishing. 
Meanwhile  Laure  descended  the  stair.  Had 
she  passed  on  to  the  tea-room  our  story  might 
have  ended  differently.  John  might  haA*e  gone 
away,  unable  to  see  her  another’s,  accusing  her 
coldness,  her  coquetry,  her  mercenary  ambition. 
She,  left  alone,  ignorant  of  all  he  had  been  told, 
would  have  known  her  own  heart  too  late ; feel- 
ing herself  uncared-for,  neglected,  exposed  to 
the  constant  solicitations  of  her  friends — who 
knows?  For  Aery  Aveariness  she  might  have 
yielded. 

But  she  did  not  pass  on.  Hearing  voices  in 
the  parlor  she  went  in ; thereon  it  all  hinged. 

John  saAV  her  and  hurried  to  her  side.  “ Tell 
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me,  Laure,”  he  cried,  in  the  energy  of  his  love 
and  entreaty,  “ can  this  be  true  that  your  mo- 
ther says  of  you  ? Can  you  so  sacrifice  your- 
self as  to  make  this  odious  marriage  ?” 

Laure  blushed  and  trembled  with  a strange 
mingling  of  emotions.  IIow  impossible  it  would 
have  seemed,  a moment  before,  that  she  should 
speak  to  the  young  man  of  this  theme ! Taken 
thus  at  advantage  she  even  claimed  his  inter- 
vention. 

“Never!”  was  her  reply.  “Oh,  Maman, 
why  do  you  persist  in  this  cruelty  ? Speak  to 
her,  M.  Delaney;  you  have  influence  with  her. 
Entreat  her  to  abandon  this  idea,  so  fatal  to  my 
happiness.” 

“Is  it  so?”  cried  John.  “Do  not  fear;  I 
will  defend  you.  See,  Madame,”  he  continued, 
hotly;  “you  are  so  ready  to  give  away  your 
child,  give  her  to  me  ! It  will  at  least  be  bet- 
ter for  her  than  this  other  plan.  I am  of  her 
own  years ; there  w ill  be  a chance  of  happiness 
for  her.  Is  it  not  so,  Laure  ? Do  you  not  say 
the  same  ?” 

The  girl  drew  coldly  back  from  her  young 
champion.  “And  Monsieur  be  sacrificed  in 
my  stead  ? No.  I can  not  consent  to  that.” 

“Dear  girl,”  said  John  Delaney,  with  tender 
reproach  in  his  tone,  “ how  can  you  harbor  such 
unkind  suspicions  ? I have  loved  you,  I can't 
tell  how  long ; from  the  first  day  we  met,  I 
think.  And  I would  be  so  devoted  to  you, 
would  do  every  thing  to  make  you  happy ! 
Will  you  not  trust  me — will  you  not  let  me 
try?” 

If  no  response  were  audible  the  young  man 
understood  it  none  the  less.  Beaming  with 
joy,  he  clasped  the  little  hand  and  raised  it  to 
nis  lips. 

A charming  scene,  was  it  not,  to  be  enacted 
beneath  the  very  eyes  of  a French  lady  of  the 
ancient  school  ? Madame  witnessed  it,  speech- 
less with  amazement  and  horror.  It  passed,  in 
truth,  with  such  swiftness  that  she  had  hardly 
recovered  from  the  first  shock  ere  all  was  told. 
At  that  last  audacious  movement  she  found 
voice. 

“Laure,”  she  said,  in  a terrible  tone,  “go 
to  your  owrn  room.  Do  not  dare  to  leave  it 
again.  As  for  you,  Sir,  after  what  has  passed, 
you  can  see  that  this  roof  is  no  fit  shelter  for 
you.  ” 

“I  go,”  said  the  young  man.  “I  am  gone 
this  moment.  But  I assure  you  that  I shall 
return,  Madame,  and  that  you  will  then  not  re- 
fuse to  welcome  me.  Laure,  I shall  be  faith- 
ful, and  I expect  no  less  of  you.  Don’t  be 
afraid.  All  will  come  right  in  the  end.” 

I do  not  know  where  John  Delaney  drank 
his  tea  that  night ; certainly  not  at  the  accus- 
tomed table.  In  the  course  of  the  evening  one 
came  to  demand  his  trunks,  his  furniture;  all 
were  removed ; the  room  was  fcmpty  again ; the 
house  silent  and  lonely  as  before,  you  would 
have  said.  Yet  not  so.  Spite  of  reproaches 
and  of  separation  a new  happiness  fluttered  at 
Laure’s  heart.  The  avowal  which  should  have 


loitered  on  through  delicious  half-rcvcalings  of 
word  and  look  to  fullness  of  more  delicious  cer- 
tainty had  been  made  in  one  brusque  moment, 
in  a presence  least  of  all  propitious.  But  Laure 
did  not  quarrel  with  the  method  ; never,  to  her 
mind,  could  occasion  be  more  fitting  or  words 
better  chosen.  She  lived  them  over  in  mem- 
ory, longing  for  the  time  when  they  should  be 
repeated.  Through  harshness  and  suspense 
John's  last  promise  upheld  her  hope.  He 
would  come  again,  she  believed,  and  all  must 
yield  to  his  wishes. 

There  was  a period  of  waiting  to  be  under- 
gone, however.  In  vain  did  John  Delaney 
write ; his  letters  were  returned  unopened.  It 
was  useless  to  entreat  an  interview.  Madame 
persistently  refused.  But,  as  time  went  on, 
M.  de  la  Roche  grew  impatient  of  excuse  apd 
delay,  and  finally  withdrew  his  suit.  John 
waylaid  M.  Cipriant  in  the  street,  and  urged 
his  cause  with  such  eloquence  that  he  gained 
another  advocate  within  the  walls.  Laure ’s 
paleness,  her  saddened  air,  pleaded  for  him. 
To  these  combined  influences  Mudame  slowly 
gave  wTay.  The  youth,  interloper,  heretic,  with 
all  his  imperfections  on  his  head,  was  readmit- 
ted to  the  scene  of  his  banishment.  Madame 
was  stately  and  distant ; but  the  lover  was  so 
determined  to  please,  so  happily  oblivious  of 
any  thing  unfavorable  in  their  past  relations, 
that  she  found  herself,  ere  she  W'as  aware,  smil- 
ing upon  him  as  of  old. 

When  this  result  had  been  achieved  Laure 
felt  that  her  troubles  were  at  an  end,  and  dared 
to  own  herself  completely  happy. 


v MY  DEBUT. 

i. 

THE  following  letter,  whereupon  hangs  the 
story  of  my  deT>ut,  came  duly  to  my  hands : 

“Mt  j>ear  Elizaretu,— The  soirte  to  be  given  in 
aid  of  our  creche  takes  place  on  Easter  Monday.  I 
have  secured  the  services  of  several  very  nice  people— 
amatenr  singers  and  instrumental  performers— and  as 
I desire  to  make  this  business  (In  which  I feel  very 
particularly  interested)  as  successful  as  possible,  it  is 
my  intention  to  introduce  as  much  variety  and  as 
much  novelty  as  can  possibly  be  crow’dcd  into  a single 
evening.  Your  talent  for  reading  and  recitation  Is  well 
knowm.  Won’t  you  assist  me?  Now,  my  dear,  pray 
put  aside  excuses  of  all  sorts,  and  say  ‘ Yes’  frankly 
and  sw’eetly.  Any  thing  will  auswer.  * Locksley  Hall,’ 
for  instance.  There  is  scope  in  that.  And  you  will 
gratify  me  so  much.  Yours  most  truly, 

“ Adelaide  Vincent. 

“46  Win  Blakk  Stosst,  Nartk  9.” 

I received  this  note,  written  upon  paper  cross- 
barred  wdth  red,  and  stamped  with  one  of  Gim- 
bredo’s  daintiest  monograms,  on  my  return  from 
my  round  of  duty.  My  mother  gave  it  to  me. 
She  handed  it  up  from  the  low  wheeled  chair 
in  which  her  dreary  life  was  passing,  and  a 
slight  smile  quivered  around  her  faded  lips  as  I 
read  it  aloud. 

“ Well  ?”  she  asked,  inquiringly. 

We  were  very  poor.  Refugees  from  that 
once  “ Sunny  South,”  where  my  life  had  begun 
in  an  atmosphere  of  comfort  and  luxury,  sud- 
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denly  checkered  by  privations  and  a long  sus- 
pense, and  then  ending  in  total  poverty.  The 
terrible  war  over,  we  stood,  this  helpless  mo- 
ther and  I,  as  bare  of  means  as  those  around 
us.  We  were  no  exceptions  to  a general  rule ; 
I was  to  begin  at  twenty-five  to  make  my  bread 
— my  bread  and  hers — and  I had  to  be  very 
thankful  that  there  were  not  more  of  us  to  suffer. 

It  had  seemed  to  my  ambitious  and  buoyant 
spirit  an  easy  enough  thing  to  work  for  just  us 
two.  I had  youth,  health,  pluck,  and  some 
brains — surely  there  was  room  in  this  world  for 
me  to  earn  a living.  But  not  in  our  own  quar- 
ter of  the  world — not  in  the  half-burned,  wholly- 
ruined  city  where  my  neighbors  were  like  my- 
self. I would  cut  adrift,  and  sail  my  boat 
wherever  the  tide  carried  it. 

• And  so  I left — banners  invisibly  flying  and 
drums  noiselessly  beating.  The  dauntless  army 
of  my  own  brave  intentions  seemed  to  my  inex- 
perience destined  for  victory  and  much  44 loot.” 
A month  or  two  of  struggle,  perhaps,  and  then 
success,  and  an  honorable  conquest  over  Fate 
and  Famine. 

Alas ! the  reality  was  slightly  different  from 
my  dreams,  and  the  heroines  who  “ seek  their 
fortunes,”  and  invariably  find  them  before  the 
book  ends,  and  whose  lives  unconsciously  thrust 
themselves  between  me  and  ths  sober  sadness 
of  how  it  really  is,  were  not  to  be  duplicated  in 
my  case.  I found  “ working  for  my  living”  a 
prosaic  and  difficult  thing — an 

M Ever  climbing  up  the  climbing  wave** 

— which  gave  me  little  rest  and  small  comfort. 

A woman’s  wages  in  any  subordinate  posi- 
tion are  so  miserably  scant.  I worked  six 
hours  a day  for  six  hundred  dollars  a year  in 
greenbacks ; and  this  is  thought  to  be  very 
liberal  pay  for  a woman.  In  the  same  school 
where  I taught,  a man,  in  no  wise  superior  to 
myself,  commanded  easily  the  double  of  what  I 
got,  because  he  was — a man.  To  this  dead 
level  of  presumed  inferiority  my  petticoats  alone 
kept  me  down.  In  masculine  attire  I should 
have  been  paid  according  to  my  powers;  in 
feminine  garb  I could  form  no  such  pretensions. 
In  parenthesis,  let  me  pause  to  say  that  I nei- 
ther wish  to  vote  nor  preach,  nor  practice  med- 
icine or  law,  but  I should  like  not  to  be  damned 
into  eternal  mediocrity  in  those  few  lines  where 
a woman  may  modestly  assert  herself. 

“ Well  ?”  repeated  my  mother. 

“ It  must  be  accepted,  I suppose,”  I answer- 
ed. “ Mrs.  Vincent  has  been  very  kind,  and 
this  is  but  a small  matter  for  me  to  do  in  re- 
turn.” 

“There  will  be  a great  many  people,”  sighed 
mamma. 

“Yes,  no  doubt;  but  they  won’t  bite  me, 
nor  even  make  faces  at  me.” 

“ It  is  all  so  different  now.  Once  you  were 
a person  of  some  consequence,  entitled  to  at- 
tention and  respect,  and  receiving  it;  now — 
Suppose  they  are  rude  to  you  ? You  can’t  ex- 
pect the  same — ?” 


“ I expect  a great  deal  more  respect,”  I said, 
half  disbelieving  what  I uttered  so  confidently. 
“ I was  not  nearly  so  well  entitled  to  it  when  I 
took  my  place  by  right  of  fortune  and  position. 
To-day  I am  far  more  proud  of  myself  than  I 
used  to  he  in  the  past.  I was  a giddy,  useless 
woman  of  fashion ; now  I am  a magnificent 
‘workey,’  condescending  to  exhibit  my  talents 
for  these  frivolous  feminines,  who  can  only  dress 
and  dance.  Poor  creatures ! incapable  of  laud- 
able exertions.” 

And  I swept  a gorgeous  courtesy  to  my  mo- 
ther, and  sat  down  to  answer  Mrs.  Vincent  s 
note. 

“That  address  is  slightly  crooked — plague 
take  i.t!”  I said,  as  I held  up  the  document. 
“But  we  can’t  waste  an  envelope,  could  we, 
mother  mine  ?”  upon  which  I viciously  slapped 
a city  stamp  in  the  upper  right-hand  corner,  and 
rushed  down  stairs  to  post  it. 

“And  what  will  you  wear?”  said  mamma, 
plaintively,  as  soon  as  I returned. 

“ Easter  is  a month  off— time  enough  for  that 
decision.  Now  for  dinner!  And  here  comes 
our  guardian  angel,  thou  blest  Aunt  Polly ! with 
— roast  turkey  and  an  apple-tart.  Quel  luxe / 
Aunt  Polly,  suppose  my  newspaper  decides  that 
it  doesn’t  wish  me  as  a correspondent  any  lon- 
ger— a blow  which  may  happen  at  any  hour — 
on  what  will  you  feed  us  when  we  are  reduced 
to  two  dollars  per  diem,  pour  tout  jyotage,  and 
can’t  give  the  half  of  that  whole  amount  to 
you?  As  it  is,  I believe  solemnly  that  you 
make  your  lodgers  contribute  to  our  daily 
bread.  I saw  that  Colonel  the  other  day  who 
‘meals’  at  your  establishment;  he  was  Fal- 
staffian  when  you  first  took  us  in  hand.  Un- 
happy man  ! you  are  starving  him  to  fatten  up 
mamma  and  me.” 

Aunt  Polly  grinned  benignly  with  that  keen 
African  sense  of  a joke  when  it  is  not  too  ob- 
scure. 

“ In  the  absence  of  the  butler,  who  is  unac- 
countably in  the  vocative,  and  who  lias  ‘ rashly 
and  undutifully’  taken  away  the  footmen,  and 
even  my  buttony  page,  to  you,  Aunt  Polly,  will 
fall  the  entirely  unusual  [hem  !]  task  of  setting 
the  table,  with  my  assistance.  No  company  to- 
day ; you  need  not  put  out  Champagne  glass- 
es!” 

So  I ran  on,  uttering  all  the  absurdities  which 
came  to  my  lips,  and  really  thinking  of  matters 
far  removed  from  what  I was  saying. 

My  mother  smiled  at  my  mild  witticisms,  and 
Aunt  Polly,  lost  in  admiration,  contemplated 
me  with  a pensive  serenity. 

“She  hadn’t  oughter  work,  ought  she, 
ma’am?”  whispered  Aunt  Polly,  quite  audi- 
bly. “ There’s  many  and  many  a gentleman 
as  I know  as  would  be  glad  to  be  married  to 
her,  and  she  so  lively  and  handsome.” 

“Now,  Aunt* Polly,  Aunt  Polly!”  I cried, 
warningly  holding  up  my  finger,  “no  flattery. 
Don’t  put  ideas  into  my  foolish  head.  You 
will  have  me  presently  spending  my  salary  on 
dress  to  attract  the  beaux ! Think  what  I 
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might  be  if  I devoted  fifty  dollars  monthly  to 
the  adornment  of  my  fine  person !” 

Having  eaten  the  last  morsel  of  apple-tart,  I 
sprang  up,  spread  out  my  arms,  turned  slowly 
round  on  one  toe,  and  ended  in  44  making  a 
cheese”  for  my  delighted  audience,  by  way  of 
exhibiting  the  capabilities  of  the  “ fine  person.” 

44 Letter  night!”  and  not  one  word  written 
for  the  columns  of  that  valuable  journal.  44  The 
editor  of  the  Republican  will  storm,  and  pluck  at 
his  auburn  beard.  Out  of  the  way,  Aunt  Polly ! 
Bundle  up  your  bundles.  Adieu  till  8 a.m.  to- 
morrow. The  saints  be  with  you  ! — and  don't 
starve  the  Colonel  to  impalpability.  Mamma, 
there  is  your  book.  Thank  Heaven,  if  we  saved 
not  much  else,  we  still  keep  your  eye-sight  and 
your  taste  for  love  tales ! There’s  a crying  one. 
And  don’t  call  me  if  you're  weeping ; don't  call 
me,  mother  dear.” 

n. 

Was  I as  light-hearted  as  I seemed?  Yes* 
and  no.  My  little  romance  was  tripping  throu  gh 
the  dull  tenor  of  my  life,  as  Nature  seems  abso- 
lutely to  require,  unless  she  abdicates,  giving 
place  to  what  is  unnatural  and  incongruous. 
It  w*as  a very  small  romance,  mine ; another 
woman  would  scarcely  have  noticed  it — that  is, 
such  another  woman  as  I once  was.  For  a 
gentleman — a man  not  very  young,  and  not 
wonderfully  handsome — to  offer  a small  civility 
when  needed,  and  then  pass  on : what  was  there 
in  that  to  think  about? 

Miss  Leighton,  of  Leighton  Hall,  stepping 
inadvertently  from  her  father's  carriage  into  a 
muddy  street,  and  being  helped  to  dry  land  by 
a passing  stranger,  would  not  have  remembered 
the  incident  a minute  after  she  had  courteously 
bowed  her  thanks  with  a murmured  “I  sent 
the  footman  into  yonder  shop,”  to  account  for 
the  absence  of  the  arm  which  should  have  been 
there  to  steady  her  little  leap  to  the  pavement. 

Elizabeth  Leighton,  of  Nowhere,  w*as  return- 
ing from  some  necessary  pilgrimage  after  cheap 
sugar.  The  car  dumped  her  at  w'hat  was  by 
courtesy  a crossing,  now  more  than  ankle-deep 
in  mud.  And  this  was  not  the  wrorst.  A thaw 
had  succeeded  a heavy  snow-storm.  Between 
this  forlorn  Elizabeth  and  the  sidewalk  there 
was  upheaved  a dissolving  mass  of  ice,  mud, 
and  snow\  She  knew  instinctively  that  wher- 
ever she  ventured  to  step,  that  would  be  the 
softest  and  roost  dangerous  spot.  Try  as  she 
might  she  would  never  hit  the  firmest  support 
of  the  moment.  Such  was  her  luck.  She  rec- 
ognized its  indomitable  certainty  and  hesitated, 
yet  with  .the  consciousness  that  she  could  not 
escape  her  fate. 

A little,  provoked,  amused  smile  stole  over 
her  face  as  she  lifted  one  wavering  foot  and 
danced  it  above  the  slough  of  despond. 

“Give  me  your  hand,  please,”  said  a firm, 
quiet,  low  voice  ; and  a dark,  well-fitting  glove, 
with  fingers  that  held  what  they  grasped,  took 
Elizabeth's  unresisting  little  paw. 

A stranger  stood  leaning  over  from  the  pave- 
ment toward  her.  Without  hesitation  he  plant- 


ed the  thick-soled  boot  he  w*ore  right  upon  the 
treacherous  hillock  (of  course  at  one  of  those 
places  she  never  would  have  suspected  as  being 
the  best),  and  said, 

“Step  on  my  foot,  and  give  one  spring.” 

The  “spring”  was  hardly  required.  The 
muscular  arm  deftly  swung  her  across,  theu 
dropped  her  hand  to  lift  the  stranger's  hat  in 
response  to  Elizabeth’s  thanks,  and  it  was  all 
over.  He  passed  east,  and  she  passed  west. 

But  unlike  the  late  Miss  Leighton,  of  Leigh- 
ton Hall  (who  was  so  used  to  adulation  that  a 
man  might  have  rolled  in  the  mud  at  her  feet 
without  impressing  the  sacrifice  very  deeply 
upon  the  gratitude  of  that  inconstquente  young 
princess),  her  successor,  her  disinherited  heir- 
ess, as  it  were,  her  impotent  conclusion,  Eliza- 
beth Leighton,  was  immensely  pleased  at  this 
tribute  to — what?  Her  old,  mended  boots, 
probably,  which  had  touched  the  pity  of  some 
passing  philanthropist,  who  6a w that  they  were 
not  well  fitted  to  buffet  against  that  mountain 
of  slush. 

Well,  he  didn’t  look  like  a philanthropist,  ac- 
cording to  her  preconceived  ideas  of  that  body 
of  worthies.  He  looked  much  better,  her  ir- 
reverence decided,  for  he  looked  every  inch  a 
man  of  fashion. 

“Ah!  shade  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh!”  said 
Elizabeth,  smiling  again,  and  walking  briskly 
down  the  street,  for  she  was  very  cold,  44  doubt- 
less you  looked  from  wherever  you  are  approv- 
ingly upon  this  deed  in  your  own  line;  and, 
if  it  were  permitted,  I am  sure  you  would*send 
a quarter  box  of  cigars  of  your  best  Virginia 
brand  to  this  gallant  knight!” 

Such  was  the  ground-work  of  my  44  small  ro- 
mance.” Could  any  thing  more  plainly  express 
the  prosaic  vacuity  of  my  life  ? This  had  hap- 
pened six  weeks  previously,  and,  for  the  first 
time  since  that  eventful  moment,  I had  again 
seen  on  this  day  my  * 4 unknown  preserver.  ” He 
sat  opposite  to  me  in  a crowded  stage.  I rec- 
ognized him  at  once.  He  spoke,  on  entering, 
to  an  acquaintance : 

“Yes,  very  disagreeable  day.” 

I knew  the  voice — would  have  known  it  and 
him  without  a glance  at  the  face ; but  I looked 
at  him  nevertheless.  There  was  nothing  re- 
markable about  his  countenance  except  a de- 
cided air  of  high-breeding,  a rather  determined 
mouth,  and  a pair  of  very  fine  eyes.  He  was 
looking  steadily  through  the  window  over  my 
head,  absorbed  in  some  thought  apparently  far 
removed  from  his  surroundings.  After  the 
brief  nod  and  word  to  the  man  beside  him,  who 
had  spoken  first,  and  then  paying  his  fare,  he 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  where  he  was,  and 
became  so  intent  and  enrapt  that  I did  not  fear 
to  attract  his  attention  by  my  gaze ; but  I had 
forgotten  that  there  is  an  undoubted  magnetic 
attraction  in  a fixed  look.  The  stranger  be- 
came conscious  suddenly  of  my  eyes  ; his  own 
turned  without  warning  full  upon  me,  with  a 
momentaiy  gleam  of  annoyance  under  the  long, 
straight  lashes.  Hastily,  and  yet  as  uncon- 
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cemedly  as  I could  manage  it,  I began  to  stare 
at  an  innocent  child  beside  me,  who  writhed 
uneasily  under  the  inspection.  I was  so  indig- 
nant with  myself.  Low  to  my  own  heart  I 
muttered  inaudibly : 

“This  is  delightful:  caught  staring  at  men 
in  omnibuses ! What  next  will  you  do,  Eliza- 
beth Leighton  ?” 

The  stranger  looked  full  at  me  for  two  sec- 
onds, and  then  resumed  his  window  and  his 
thoughts.  I had  no  idea  of  repeating  my  im- 
prudence ; but  of  course  every  woman  will  un- 
derstand that  I saw  him  now  without  seeming 
to  see — a thing  always  practicable  to  feminine 
vision. 

The  spell  of  my  lord's  musings  had  been 
shattered,  however,  by  ray  previous  pertinaci- 
ty. His  face  was  breaking  up  from  its  fixed- 
ness of  thought.  He  glanced  at  me ; I was 
demure  and  unconscious ; he  looked  steadily  at 
me,  and  a provoked,  inquiring  half-smile  flitted 
about  his  well-shaped,  firmly-closed  lips.  Ab- 
ruptly he  darted  a quick,  amused  look  toward 
my  feet,  which  were  of  necessity  visible  be- 
neath my  Balmoral  and  my  looped  skirt.  He 
remembered,  and  I could  have  beaten  him ! 

“He  is  laughing  to  think  of  my  patched 
boots,”  said  my  wounded  vanity — the  wound- 
ed vanity  of  Elizabeth  Leighton.  The  late 
Miss  Leighton  would  have  guessed  that  her 
pretty  feet  and  slender  ankles  were  the  only 
things  to  be  remembered. 

I knew  that  the  feet  were  pretty  as  ever; 
but  such  disgraceful  old  shoes ! Involuntarily 
I drew  them  into  a darker  shadow,  and  in  spite 
of  myself— it  was  very,  very  silly — two  useless 
tears  sprang  importunately  to  my  eyes.  It 
seemed  so  hard  to  be  cut  off  forever  and  for- 
ever from  all  the  toilet  daintinesses  of  my  for- 
mer life ! My  very  attractions  were  to  be  only 
so  many  additional  mediums  for  the  scorn  and 
amusement  of  others. 

The  stranger  grew  grave  in  an  instant.  Could 
he  have  seen,  through  the  folds  of  my  veil,  which 
I had  doubled  so  hastily  over  them,  those  ridic- 
ulous tears  ? 

No  time  for  farther  questioning — there  was 
my  street  corner,  and  I pulled  the  check-string, 
but  the  prototype  of  Sir  Walter  passed  ahead 
of  me.  Once  more  he  held  out  bis  hand,  and 
I plunged  down  with  his  aid  right  into  the 
snowy  mud ; and  a March  thaw  surpasses  a 
January  one. 

“I  am  so  sorry;  was  it  my  fault?  But  I 
asked  you  to  make  a little  jump.” 

I shook  my  head.  He  shouldn’t  see  the 
patches.  They  were  choked  up  with  mud 
now,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  prying,  smiling 
eyes. 

Once  more  he  raised  his  hat.  I slightly 
bowed.  He  ran  up  the  steps  of  a very  hand- 
some house  at  that  very  corner,  and  with  his 
latch-key  let  himself  in  at  his  own  home,  while 
I marched  off,  furious,  to  my  shabby  lodgings. 

Then  came  Mrs.  Vincent’s  note;  and  right 
into  my  mind,  as  I read  it,  came  the  convic- 


tion, also — “At  this  soiree  you  will  see  this 
man.” 

“ Well ! and  what  then  ?”  asked  sober  sec- 
ond thought.  “He  shall  see  me  dressed  as  a 
lady ; he  6hall  know  at  least  what  I was,  al- 
though he  may  choose  to  be  amused  at  what  I 
am.” 

But  even  while  these  whispers  were  at  my 
heart  their  absurdity  struck  me.  Calculating 
the  effect  of  my  only  “best  gown”  and  my 
drawing-room  manners  upon  the  possible  papa 
of  an  interesting  family,  who  had  chanced  to 
help  me  twice  out  of  the  mud  at  an  interval  of 
six  weeks ! 

The  first  gleam  of  gayety  dispersed  my  clouds. 
I rattled  on  about  other  things,  charmed  Aunt 
Polly,  amused  my  mother,  ate  my  dinner,  and 
now  was  summing  up  my  “newspaper  corre- 
spondence”— a rehash  of  the  gossip  of  the  city 
papers,  interspersed  with  my  own  brilliant  ob- 
^rvations. 

No  time  to  think  of  large-eyed  strangers — 
not  the  slightest  desire  to  do  so — and  yet,  by 
a process  familiar  to  most  of  us,  he  was  again 
divested,  in  my  mind,  of  conjugal  trammels, 
and  he  would  be  sure  to  be  present  at  Mrs. 
Vincent’s  grand  soir€t  for  the  benefit  of  the 
creche . 

IIL 

The  Lenten  days  rolled  along,  and  Easter 
and  early  spring  had  come. 

Mrs.  Vincent  and  I had  had  many  interviews 
of  deep  importance.  Some  hours  had  been  de- 
voted to  discussing  what  I should  read,  and  a 
good  many  more  to  what  I should  wear.  My 
audience  might  be  indulgent  to  faults  of  elocu- 
tion, but  they  would  be  merciless  to  faults  of 
toilet. 

The  important  evening  came.  By  seven 
o’clock  I stood  robed,  fanned,  and  gloved  be- 
fore my  proud  parent,  who  evidently  consid- 
ered me  an  incarnation  of  beauty  and  grace. 

I was  rather  pleased  myself.  My  dress  was 
of  blue  silk,  made  with  a long,  pointed  waist, 
and  a plain,  full  skirt  without  trimmings.  A 
few  yards  of  old  Mechlin  lace,  disposed  about 
the  corsage,  gave  softness  to  the  color  where  it 
framed  my  shoulders.  Around  my  throat  was 
a single  row  of  pearls,  and  in  my  ears  two  pear- 
shaped  drops  of  the  same  jewels. 

Lace  and  pearls  were  legacies  to  little  Eliza- 
beth Leighton  from  her  great-grandmother, 
Madam  Leighton,  who  had  died  when  her  eld- 
est grandson’s  eldest  and  only  child  was  three 
years  old.  The  lace  had  been  kept  all  the  while 
in  a wadded  and  perfumed  box,  and  jqstly  con- 
sidered too  precious  to  run  the  risks  to  which 
dancing  exposes  such  trifles. 

“ I suppose  we  ought  to  sell  those,”  sighed 
poor  mamma,  wistfully  eying  gems  and  Mech- 
lin. 

“Wait  till  I do!”  I exclaimed.  “Sell  my 
great-great-grandfather’s  wedding-gifts  to  his 
America-bound  daughter ! What  desecration ! 
You  will  propose  next  that  I should  run  for 
Congress!  Would  you  like  to  sell  my  hair, 
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too,  virtuous  mother?  It  would  fetch  a good 
price/1 

44  It  is  real  gold  already,”  said  mamma,  fond- 
ly resting  her  hand  upon  my  rippling  tresses. 
4i  And  your  eyes  are  so  blue,  and  your  skin  so 
white — you  are  s£  pretty  girl,  my  Lizzie !” 

41  Oh ! I am  a presentable  owlet,  if  only  the 
eagles  think  as  you  do,  mere  Hibou  / There ! 
kiss  me,  and  good-night.  I have  the  key,  and 
shall  step  like  a snow-flake  falling  when  I return. 
Here  is  Aunt  Polly  to  help  you  to  bed.” 

“Land  sakes  1”  cried  Aunt  Polly;  44 this 
beats  all.  Ain’t  she  a picture,  ma'am  ?” 

Colonel  Vincent  had  come  for  me.  I rushed 
off,  hoping  that  my  appearance  would  be  ap- 
preciated a tenth  part  as  much  in  Blank  Street 
as  in  my  shabby  old  parlor,  but  I doubted  it. 

Colonel  Vincent  was  about  to  leave  me  at 
the  door  of  the  dressing-room,  recommending  a 
speedy  flight  to  the  extemporized  green-room, 
unless  I desired  to  undergo  inspection  from  cu- 
rious eyes  before  the  performance  began. 

44  Oh ! take  me  to  the  green-room  at  once, 
please.” 

So  back  we  retraced  our  steps  to  the  first- 
floor,  and  warmly  was  I welcomed  by  his  busy 
wife,  who  put  out  her  two  hands  to  hold  me  at 
arm's-length  and  nod  her  approval. 

44 Will  I do?”  I whispered. 

44  Do  ?*'  she  re-echoed.  44  Why  you  and  Miss 
Paran  are  my  cards — my  trumps.  As  for  the  oth- 
ers— ” She  gave  a shrug  and  led  me  off  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  room,  where  presentations 
ensued. 

There  was  a tall  woman  in  a lilac  satin,  with 
Cluny  lace  on  every  seam,  and  diamonds  in  her 
hair  and  on  a very  scraggy  throat.  Her  nose 
was  red,  her  eyes  were  pale.  She  was  not 
handsome,  decidedly ; but  one  person,  at  least, 
on  this  earth  did  not  suspect  the  fact — Mrs.  Bur- 
ton Smytthe  herself. 

44  Mrs.  Burton  Smytthe  sings  just  after  the 
opening  chorus,  you  know,”  suggested  Mrs. 
Vincent,  handing  me  one  of  the  programmes, 
which  were  patriotically  printed  on  white  silk, 
in  red  letters,  with  a border  of  blue. 

44 Miss  Leighton,  Miss  Hope;  a charming 
poetess  is  Miss  Hope,  as  you  are  aware,”  pur- 
sued our  Manager  and  hostess.  44  She  will  re- 
cite 4 Sunset  on  the  Battle-field,’  some  very  fine 
stanzas  of  her  own  composition.” 

44  You  have  a flag,  Mrs.  Vincent?”  asked  Miss 
Hope,  with  a timid,  make-believe-frightened  air, 
lifting  hereyes  and  dropping  them  again  instaiftly. 

44 Oh  yes!  I went  after  General  Powers, 
and  begged  him  to  lend  me  a flag  and  a hand- 
some one-armed  soldier  to  wave  it.  He  hadn’t 
any  thing  in  the  one-armed  line,  but  he  wanted 
to  know  if  a two-armed,  handsome  General 
would  answer.  Mr.  Vincent  was  so  alarmed 
at  my  anxiSty  for  the  one  arm  that  he  declared 
he  would  not  trust  me  near  an  axe  if  a soldier 
came  in  sight.  However,  I promised  to  con- 
tent myself  with  an  unmaimed  sergeant,  and  he 
is  on  the  stage  now,  with  a bran-new  bunner, 
ready  for  action.  ” 


“Won’t  you  present  me  to  Miss  Leighton, 

Mrs.  Vincent?”  said  a gentleman  coming  up. 

44  Mr.  Lorenzo  Baldwin,  our  Musical  Director, 
and  Mrs.  Parkhurst,  our  lovely  ballad -singer. 

And  oh  1 Elizabeth,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fitzhugh. 

Mrs.  Fitzhugh  will  read  Byron’s  4 Dream,'  you 
know.  Mr.  Eberley  sings  with  Mrs.  Parkhurst. 

Mr.  Eberley,  Miss  Leighton  — Great  is  Diana 
of  the  Ephesians ! ” she  suddenly  broke  off.  44  Is 
that  figure  of  fun  old  Merchant  ?” 

I turned  and  saw  a stout  ball  of  a body  roll- 
ing in  amidst  the  barely  suppressed  amusement 
of  some  men  near  the  door.  It  had  a black 
silk  dress,  scant  and  short,  black  mittens,  spec- 
tacles, and  an  air  of  absolute  self-importance. 

Mrs.  Vincent  politely  met  the  advancing  guest, 
who  looked  as  if  she  had  come  to  represent  Miss 
Judy  Macan  with  all  the  fun  left  out. 

44  What  is  she  to  do  ?”  Miss  Hope  inquired. 

44  She  favors  the  company  with  4 Sheridan’s 
Ride,’  ” answered  the  Musical  Director,  looking 
daggers  at  the  unconscious  Mrs.  Marchant,  who 
evidently  was  in  nowise  disconcerted,  nor  dis- 
mayed, nor  doubtful  of  her  powers  to  please. 

In  fact,  I began  to  'wonder  if  my  own  coun- 
tenance betrayed  such  satisfaction  os  I saw 
legibly  written  on  the  faces  of  all  the  other  per- 
formers. Stage-fright  was  as  yet  unknown  in 
this  crowd  of  amateurs. 

44  What  shall  I do  ? Oh ! Mrs.  Baldwin,  where 
is  the  third  little  boy?  Why  don’t  the  third 
little  boy  come?  Two  little  boys  are  yonder, 
but  they  know  nothing  of  the  third  little  boy!” 

44  What  is  the  difficulty  ?”  I asked. 

4 4 Why,  my  dear,  don’t  you  see  that  we  are 
announced  to  open  with  the  4 Angel  Chorus,'  a 
trio . It  was  to  be  sung  by  three  abominable 
boys  in  their  surplices,  from  the  choir  of  St. 
Aloysius’s  Chapel,  and  only  two  wretches  have 
come !” 

44  Why  wretches  ?”  I said,  smiling.  44  These 
two  are  all  right.” 

44  Indeed  they  are  not.  They  have  no  sur- 
plices, and  are  of  no  sort  of  use  without  the 
third.  I can’t  make  a trio  out  of  two  little 
boys ! walking  around  in  lavender  kid  gloves, 
eating  cakes  and  drinking  chocolate ! I wish 
they  would  go  home,  or  fetch  the  third  one. 

They  pretend  they  don’t  even  know  his  name, 
for  they  don’t  4 visit’  in  the  same  circles!” 

44  Mrs.  Vincent,  we  had  better  begin,’ f ’ inter- 
rupted Mr.  Baldwin,  holding  up  his  watch.  44  It 
is  twenty  minutes  past  eight,  and  there  are  over 
six  hundred  people  in  the  house.” 

44 All  in  the  picture-gallery?”  eagerly  asked  t 
Mrs.  Vincent. 

44 1 should  think  not”  responded  Mr.  Bald- 
win, with  a grim  smile.  44  You  have  sold  about 
two  hundred  more  tickets  than  your  picture- 
gallery  can  possibly  hold.  Just  look  out.  The 
staircase  is  crowded,  and  I believe  that  Mrs. 
Ashton  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Harris  have  gone  to  sit 
in  the  kitchen,  so  as  to  save  themselves  alive 
and  meet  their  families  again.” 

44  Oh,  how  delightful — awful,  I mean ! But 
you  know  it  sounds  so  well  to  have  a thing  of 
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this  kind  take.  Have  you  the  least  idea  of  where 
Mr.  Vincent  is  ?” 

“ The  Colonel  has  gone  to  the  Centnry,  to  see, 
he  says,  if  there  are  none  but  fools  in  this  city, 
or  if  he  won’t  find  there  one  man  wise  enough 
to  keep  out  of  this  house  to-night.” 

I couldn’t  help  laughing  at  the  perfectly 
matter-of-fact  air  with  which  the  Musical  Di- 
rector uttered  this. 

“So  like  Mr.  Vincent!”  exclaimed  his  wife, 
impatiently.  “ He  vowed  that  he  wouldn’t  play 
Julian  Ver  Planck,  gentleman  usher  at  Mrs. 
Ver  Planck’s  parties ! Well ! clear  the  stage. 
Step  this  side,  Sergeant,  please.  You  can 
stand  here  and  peep  through  that  curtain  at 
the  company  in  front.  Very  good-looking 
man,”  she  murmured,  aside,  “but  I wish  he 
had  only  one  arm ! So  much  more  effective  it 
would  be.” 

The  band,  which  had  been  going  through  its 
whole  re/jertoire  of  “ pieces”  since  seven  o’clock, 
from  a gallery  above  the  improvised  stage,  blew 
a final  blast,  a breathless  hush  succeeded,  the 
little  bell  tinkled,  the  rose-colored  silk  curtains 
parted  in  festoons  on  either  side,  the  pianist 
glided  into  his  seat  at  the  instrument,  and  Mrs. 
Burton  Smyttlie  craned  up  her  very  long  throat 
and  courtesied  to  the  audience. 

Like  the  sergeant,  we  all  “peeped  at  the 
company  in  front.”  It  was  truly  a dazzling 
sight.  Rows  upon  rows  of  fresh  spring  dress- 
es, flow  ers  and  bright  silks,  exquisitely  arranged 
heads,  tiny  bonnets  looking  like  mere  butter- 
flies that  had  perched  above  beautiful  brows, 
or  wpere  nestling  among  flaxen  or  raven  curls, 
animated  faces,  a few  distinguished  looking 
men  scattered  here  and  there — it  was  really 
a charming  sight ! 

The  room  wpas  oval-shaped,  well  lighted — it 
was  the  picture-gallery  of  this  fine  house,  and 
there  were  gems  of  art  on  the  walls  eclipsed  to- 
night by  those  who  crowded  the  room  almost 
to  suffocation.  Mrs.  Vincent  leaned  over  my 
shoulder  delighted  to  discover  that  some  of  the 
nicest  people  had  the  best  seats. 

“Do  you  think  it  will  go  off  well?”  she 
asked. 

“Oh  yes;  why  not?  It  may  be  a little 
long.  I think  you  have  not  stinted  the  pub- 
lic in  quantity,  whatever  the  quality  may  prove.” 

“Jusl  so — precisely.  Too  long,”  said  the 
ominous  voice  of  the  Musical  Director.  “I 
don’t  see  why  under  the  sun  you  have  had 
up  that  terrible  old  witch  Mrs.  Merchant. 
Who  wants  her  ?” 

“ H-u-s-h,”  put  in  a warning  voice. 

Mrs.  Burton  Smytthe  was  executing  her  fa- 
vorite trill,  and  showing  unblushingly  every 
tooth  with  which  she  should  have  parted  years 
before.  * 

The  harassed  Manager  and  the  dictatorial 
Director  retreated  to  the  green-room  to  “have 
it  out”  a little  removed  from  the  public  ear.  I 
followed  them  to  suggest  curtailing  the  pro- 
gramme by  dropping  one  of  my  short  poems; 
and,  contrary  to  the  usual  luck  of  those  who 


overhear  remarks  about  themselves,  Mr.  Bald- 
win was  saying, 

“You  had  that  magnificent  Miss  Leighton, 
who  looks  like  a princess ; why  weren't  you  sat- 
isfied, without  throwing  in  Hope  and  her  * Bat- 
tle-field;’ that  lump  of  affectation,  Georgina 
Fitzhugh  ; and,  to  crown  all,  that  preposterous 
ancient  Merchant,  who  is  only  fit  to  act  Judy, 
if  one  could  find  a Punch  to  match  her.  Don’t 
expect  me  to  introduce  that  Guy  to  the  audi- 
ence I” 

“Just  listen  to  him!”  cried  Mrs.  Vincent — 
but  there  came  a burst  of  applause  at  the  mo- 
ment they  both  saw  me,  and  Mrs.  Smytthe 
stepped  in  with  her  whole  face  as  red  as  her 
nose. 

“Now  for  Miss  Hope.  Mr.  Baldwin — ” 

“Mr.  Eberley  will  lead  out  Miss  Hope,” said 
Mr.  Baldwin,  hastily  skirmishing  among  some 
loose  music.  “ Are  you  aware  that  Miss  Paran 
has  not  yet  arrived,  Mrs.  Vincent  ? Iam  going 
to  see  if  she  is  detained  by  not  knowing  how  to 
get  to  this  room  down  the  private  staircase.” 
He  scuttled  off. 

Miss  Hope  had  a voice  as  fine  and  sharp  as 
a No.  12  needle.  She  aimed  at  the  picturesque 
in  costume,  and  hit.the  outrt.  Her  hair  dangled 
where  it  should  have  been  smooth,  and  was  close 
to  her  head  where  it  should  have  waved.  Her 
dress  was  white  and  limp,  and  she  had  a scarf 
w'ound  about  her,  poetically  perhaps,  but  not 
prettily.  She  recited  her  poem  >vith  the  air  of 
one  who  was  repeating  it  for  the  first  time,  paus- 
ing at  the  end  of  every  sentence  to  cast  up  her 
meek  eyes,  and  then  look  down.  Her  only 
gesture  came  at  the  close  of  each  verse,  of  which 
the  refrain  was, 

" There  floated  the  flag," 

and  something,  which  of  course  I don’t  remem- 
ber. At  each  recurrence  of  the  “there”  she 
raised  her  right  arm  and  pumped  it,  so  to  say, 
at  the  sergeant,  who  did  his  part  beautifully, 
giving  a little  wave  to  the  flag  always  at  the 
proper  moment.  The  audience  responded  kind- 
ly to  what  was  expected  of  them,  and  Miss 
Hope  tottered  in  quite  delighted  and  overcome. 

Mrs.  Parkhurst  and  Mr.  Eberley  then  sang 
a duet.  She  was  plump  and  young,  with  a 
fresh  voice  and  a very  good  method.  It  was 
a lively  Spanish  air,  And  gave  real  pleasure. 
While  listening,  Miss  Paran  came  up  to  me, 
was  presented,  and  said  civil  things  very  nicely. 

* Your  turn  next,  Elizabeth.  After  you,  Miss 
Paran.” 

I couldn’t  then  listen  any  more ; singing  and 
compliments  fell  alike  upon  an  alarmed  ear. 
What  if  I should  break  down  ? I held  my  lit- 
tle blue  and  gold  volume  tightly,  and  my  hand 
trembled.  It  seemed  but  ten  seconds  more, 
and  my  knees  %vere  bending  in  wlfht  I feared 
was  a very  awkward  courtesy.  Quite  a little 
storm  of  welcome  greeted  and  encouraged  me. 

Although  so  entire  a stranger  personally,  I 
understood  the  kind  and  particular  intention, 
and  I raised  my  eyes  almost  gratefully,  and  ex- 
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ecuted  another  rtetrenez  h la  Fontanges , which 
I ‘hope  did  more  credit  to  my  dancing-master 
and  to  my  own  capabilities. 

44  Maud  Muller11  was  my  theme,  chosen  be- 
cause it  opens  quietly  and  warms  gradually.  I 
read  it  pretty  well,  conscious  of  no  especial  eye 
upon  me,  feeling  that  for  a first  essay  before 
something  more  extensive  than  a family  party 
(which  had  heretofore  been  my  limit),  I was 
not  disgracing  myself,  and  preparing  to  give 
due  effect  to  that  final,  subdued  passion  of  ten- 
der regret  and  hopeful  pathos: 

“God  pity  them  both!  God  pity  us  all, 

That  vainly  the  dreams  of  youth  recall ; 

41  For  of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen. 

The  saddest  are  these:  * It  might  have  been.’” 

Hackneyed  they  are,  but  they  still  tell,  these  sim- 
ple words ; and  my  voice  rose  full,  then  broken ; 
and  my  own  experience,  an  experience  which 
has  nothing  to  do  with  this  tale,  sighed  itself 
into  recollection  as  I repeated  them,  when  my 
glance,  drearily  resting  On  nothing,  suddenly 
encountered  two  dark,  wistful  eyes  looking 
straight  into  mine. 

I started ; the  book  dropped  on  the  table  and 
closed.  A moment’s  hesitation,  and  then,  fold- 
ing my  hands  upon  it,  I slowly  uttered  the  four 
concluding  lines,  with  a meaning  in  my  voice 
that  I felt  must  touch  those  who  listened  to  me. 

A flattering,  breathless  silence,  and  then  more 
applause  than  before,  gave  me  an  idea  of  what 
the  popular  actress  lives  on.  It  is  not  disagree- 
able food ! 

But  I was  in  a small  flutter  which  did  not 
belong  to  my  elocutionary  success.  Mrs.  Vin- 
cent was  very  much  pleased,  hut  I cut  short  her 
kind  speeches  by  expressing  curiosity  about — 
yon  don’t  suppose  I went  directly  to  my  ob- 
ject ? — about  a lady  in  a lovely  bonnet  sitting 
exactly  on  the  other  side  of  the  house ; Miss 
Paran  sang  like  an  angel,  and  I did  so  enjoy 
it ! then  a Mr.  Melville  was  droning  through  an 
Essay  on  the  Conscript  Fathers,  or  the  Revolu- 
tionary Mothers — nobody  was  heeding  it  at  all — 
and  I made  Mrs.  Vincent  tell  me  fifty  names 
which  I instantly  forgot,  until  I had  worked  my 
way  cleverly  round  to  the  dark  eyes  that  could 
have  found  no  fault  in  ray  chaussvre , now  if  they 
had  caught  a glimpse  of  the  blue  kid  slippers 
which  so  happily  replaced  the  patched  boots. 

“That  tall  man  with  the  white  teeth  and 
dark  mustache,  smiling  and  talking  to  Mrs. 
Robert  Neville?  That’s  her  husband,  Bob 
Neville.  Aren’t  they  a handsome  couple  ?” 

“Very.” 

I turned  quite  away. 

44  And  so  rich.  She  dresses  beautifully.  She 
had  not  a penny ; was  a governess  in  his  uncle’s 
family ; he  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  they  are 
the  happiest  people  in  the  world.” 

I went  into  the  green-room  and  sat  down. 

Mr.  Melville  had  finished  with  the  parents, 
and  another  man  had  started  at  the  piano. 
Oh ! how  tired  I felt ! If  he  would  only  stop 
playing  that  everlasting,  never  ending  “ varia- 
tion,” where  variety  there  was  none.  After  a 


while  Mrs.  Vincent  and  Mr.  Baldwin  began  to 
fight  over  this  performance  too. 

“You  must  make  Rhinebeck  stop,” said  Mrs. 
Vincent.  4 ‘ He  has  been  at  that  piano  a quarter 
of  an  hour.” 

“ How  can  I get  at  him  ?”  asked  Mr.  Bald- 
win. “I  can’t  go  and  ask  him  to  leave  off, 
can  I ?” 

“Make  signs  to  him  from  behind  the  side- 
curtains.” 

“ Make  signs  to  a gentleman  whom  you  in- 
vited to  play  that  you  don’t  want  any  more  of 
his  playing?”  inquired  Mr.  Baldwin,  disdain- 
fully. 

“But  it  is  ten  o’clock,  and  we  are  not  half 
through.” 

44  That’s  your  fault.  You  would  have  all  this 
book-work.  When  you  had  that  magnificent 
Miss  Leighton — ” And  Mr.  Baldwin,  being  a 
man  who  thought  an  idea  to  be  repeated  might 
as  well  be  repeated  in  the  identical  words,  was 
preparing  to  go  over  the  ground  as  before. 

I tried  to  speak  cheerfully  as  I came  for- 
ward : and  thanking  the  Musical  Director  with 
what  I knew  to  be  a very  sickly  smile  for  his  com- 
plimentary consideration  of  my  merits,  made  my 
proposition  to  omit  my  second  reading. 

“ Ridiculous ! Don’t  talk  nonsense.  I have 
a plan,  perhaps.” 

I wandered  to  a seat  again,  provoked  at  feel- 
ing so  dispirited.  The  pianist  ceased.  It  was 
the  close  of  the  first  part. 

Somebody  brought  me  a glass  of  wine.  I 
drank  it;  watched  the  two  little  boys  “who 
couldn’t  make  a trio,”  and  whose  lavender  kids 
began  to  show  signs  of  many  cakes  having 
passed  that  way;  and  I w'as  dimly  conscious 
that  I wished  myself  at  home,  for  all  my  bright 
anticipations  were  blasted. 

What  did  I care  for  the  supper  which  was  to 
conclude  the  evening  ? It  had  been  silly,  any 
way,  to  feel  so  sure  that  this  one  man,  among 
the  hundreds  of  men  in  society,  would  be  in- 
vited to  remain  after  the  performance ; par- 
ticularly as  Mrs.  Vincent  had  told  me  that  she 
did  not  know  who  lived  in  the  house  at  the  cor- 
ner where  I saw  the  stranger  enter  with  a latch- 
key. But  I did  not  heed  that,  for  the  flighty 
Adelaide  never  did  know  where  any  body  lived. 
And  I prefer  leaving  my  discoveries  to  chance. 
I was  superstitious  about  it — and — and  this 
was  the  end  of  it.  “ Bob  Neville,”  the  happy 
husband  of  a handsome  woman,  whom  he  had 
met  and  loved,  and  whose  lowly  fortunes  had 
been  no  barrier  to  his  generous  attachment. 
44  It  might  have  been — ” 

44  What  makes  you  look  so  sad,  so  pale,  and 
so  changed,  dear  child  ?”  asked  Mrs.  Vincent. 
44  You  are  fagged  out.  Drink  dome  wine.” 

44 1 have  had  some,  thank  you.” 

44  Take  a cup  of  chocolate  ?” 

4 4 Oh  no.  I am  very  well.  Don’t  worry 

about  me.  How  do  you  feel  ?” 

44  Ready  to  die.  I wish  this  horrid  business 
were  well  over ! And  one  thing  I wish  to  say. 
If  ever  I am  seen  speaking  to  Lorenzo  Baldwin, 
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or  to  that  intolerable  Mrs.  Marchant,  after  this 
evening,  put  me  into  a lunatic  asylum,  for  I 
shall  have  lost  my  wits  before  I do  it ! I wish 
they  were  both  in — heaven !” 

“What  have  they  been  doing?”  I asked, 
laughing. 

“Doing!  Why  I had  arranged  it  all  so  nicely. 

I went  to  old  Marchant  and  told  her  that  as  the 
programme  was  so  long,  and  the  evening  so 
short,  I would  leave  out  ‘Sheridan’s  Ride,'  and 
not  trouble  her  to  give  it.” 

“You  didn’t?”  1 cried,  equally  amazed  and 
amused. 

“ Indeed  I did.  And  went  after  Mr.  Bald- 
win, and  told  him  to  take  the  responsibility; 
and  just  as  I was  in  the  midst,  up  flounced  the 
Marchant,  like  a fiery  dragon  in  spectacles,  at- 
tacked me  (for  I had  left  her  speechless,  with 
surprise,  I suppose),  and  wiien  I said  that  Mr. 
Baldwin  would  explain,  he  backed  out  instantly. 

‘ I beg  your  pardon,  ma’am.  I am  the  Musical 
Director — have  nothing  to  do  with  the  recita- 
tions— nothing  whatsoever.’  And  so  she  blazed 
at  me.” 

“Why,  what  excuse  could  he  have  given?” 

“He  might  have  put  it  all  on  Mr.  Vincent, 
who  is  not  here,  and  have  insinuated  that  I was 
terribly  afraid  of  Ernest,  and  dare  not  prolong 
the  entertainment  beyond  a certain  hour.” 

“Mrs.  Vincent!  Mrs.  Vincent!”  cried  sev- 
eral voices.  “ It  is  time  to  recommence.” 

So  away  rolled  the  curtains  again,  and  Miss 
Paran  sang,  and  Mrs.  Burton  Smytthe  sang,  and 
then  Mrs.  Fitzhugh  was  to  appear  and  recite 
the  “Dream.” 

Mrs.  Fitzhugh,  armed  with  three  bouquets, 
faced  the  audience  with  a timid  grace.  One 
bouquet  she  held  on  her  lap,  the  two  others  she 
disposed  in  a barricade  on  the  table.  She  was 
a white,  delicate -looking,  spare  woman,  with 
great,  empty  eyes,  and  pale,  long  hands — quite 
young,  and  perfectly  self-possessed.  Her  voice 
was  as  low  as  Miss  Hope’s,  but  not  as  sharp.  I 
rather  think  it  was  inaudible  ten  feet  from  the 
stage. 

I began  to  look  nervously  for  the  accent  she 
placed  on  “ a change  came  o’er  the  spirit  of  my 
dream.”  It  was  all  the  “spirit”  perceptible  in 
the  matter.  But  at  its  conclusion  a storm  of 
applause  arose.  Mrs.  Fitzhugh  courtesied,  took 
up  her  flowers,  got  to  the  back  of  the  stage ; 
then  walked  forward  again,  resumed  her  scat, 
and  plunged  into  Poe’s  “Raven,”  which  she 
could  no  more  read  than  she  could  have  written 
it. 

“Good  Heavens!”  ejaculated  Mrs.  Vincent, 
“what  does  she  mean?  What  is  she  about? 
Going  to  do  something  else?  But  she  mustn’t. 
Mr.  Baldw  in,  stop  her.” 

“My  dear  Mrs.  Vincent,”  I said,  laying  a 
detaining  hand  upon  her  arm  and  holding  her 
back,  for  I looked  every  instant  to  see  my  friend 
rush  upon  the  platform  and  drag  off  Mrs.  Fitz- 
hugh by  her  waterfall,  “ you  can't  do  any  thing. 
All  the  people  in  front  will  hear  you.” 

“ I wish  they  would,  and  then  they  will  know 


that  I am  not  answerable  for  this  woman’s  non- 
sense. Mr.  Baldwin” — she  caught  him  as  he 
was  trying  to  slip  past,  and  I heard  him  say : 

“ Fitzhugh  bought  tickets  for  all  his  clerks’ 
wives  and  sisters.  He  has  a dozen  men  in  Wall 
Street.  The  women  were  sent  early,  and  dis- 
tributed through  the  room,  with  orders  to  have 
an  ‘encore.’  And  they  have  done  it.” 

At  this  moment  Mrs.  Marchant  sailed  along, 
sniffing  with  that  disdainful  air  which  announces 
animosity  and  promises  revenge. 

I made  room  for  her  beside  me,  and  she  be- 
gan to  pour  out  her  griefs. 

“ I never  was  so  insulted.  I am  used  to  be- 
ing so  much  petted  and  caressed ! I agreed  to 
say  ‘Sheridan’s  Ride’  because  my  recitation  is 
so  universally  admired.  I wouldn't  hesitate 
gratifying  Mrs.  Vincent  by  not  appearing,  only 
so  many  of  my  friends  have  come  here  to-day, 
and  paid  so  much  for  their  tickets,  just  to  hear 
me!” 

“You  must  not  think  that  Mrs.  Vincent 
meant  to  be  rude,”  I said,  gently.  “You  quite 
mistook  her  motive.  It  is  only  because  there 
has  been  so  much  delay  and  the  programme  is 
so  long,  she  wished  to  curtail  it ; and  as  your 
reputation  is  so  well  established  she  thought 
you  w ould  least  mind  not  appearing  before  an 
audience  whom,  no  doubt,  you  have  often  de- 
lighted in  private,  as  your  circle  is  so  large  in 
this  city.”  * 

“ You  are  to  read  twice,”  snapped  Mrs.  Mar- 
chant at  me. 

“Yes,  and  I desired  not  to  do  so;  but  Mrs. 
Vincent  thinks  that  I may  eventually  find  it 
profitable  to  make  this  my  profession,  and  so 
she  desires  me  to  be  judged  fairly  and  fully.” 

“Humph!”  grunted  the  Marchant,  settling 
her  spectacles  above  her  atom  of  a nose,  and 
re-arranging  a vast  quantity  of  rings  with  false 
stones  that  adorned  her  knuckles. 

Mrs.  Fitzhugh  stepped  down  from  the  stage, 
saying : 

“How  disagreeable  that  they  should  have 
insisted  upon  an  encore ! Dear  Mrs.  Vincent, 
wasn't  it  stupid  of  them — so  late  as  we  are!” 

“It  was  very  stupid  of  somebody,” said  Mrs. 
Vincent,  past  patience  and  politeness,  “to  fancy 
that  any  body  did  wish  it.” 

Mrs.  Fitzhugh  colored,  and  Mrs.  Marchant 
sniffed  louder. 

“ Please  burry  Mrs.  Parkhurst,  Mr.  Baldwin. 
We  are  dawdling  for  nothing  that  I can  see,” 
pursued  Mrs.  Vincent,  frowning  at  her  Musical 
Director. 

All  this  squabbling  did  not  tend  to  good  feel- 
ing, but  I must  confess  that  it  amused  me,  and 
put  me  in  a sort  of  stolid,  don’t-care  mood. 

I grew  indifferent  to  every  thing ; and  when  I 
went  on  presently  to  read  one  of  Macaulay’s 
“Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,”  I scarcely  vouch- 
safed a thought,  and  not  one  look,  to  “Bob 
Neville.” 

Horatius  defended  the  Bridge  in  gallant  style 
and  in  extracts.  I cut  it  as  short  as  I could, 
and  a beautiful  basket  of  flowers  was  laid  at  my 
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feet  as  I rose.  The  donor  was  Mr.  Neville, 
who  bowed  and  returned  to  his  chair  as  I 
stooped  to  raise  the  exquisite  offering.  I bent 
my  head  in  return  to  his  salutation.  Then  I 
made  my  stage  salaam  and  withdrew,  blushing 
like  a milkmaid. 

“ How  fresh  and  lovely  they  are !”  said  Miss 
Paran. 

“ They  have  just  been  brought  In,  for  the 
leaves  are  yet  wet.  Who  gave  them  ?”  asked 
Mrs.  Vincent. 

“Mr.  Neville,”  I said.  “I  believe  it  was 
Mr.  Neville.” 

“ He  shall  be  asked  to  stay  to  supper,”  cried 
Mrs.  Vincent.  “Such  gallantry  should  be  re- 
warded. He  shall  take  you  in,  Lizzie.” 

“I  don’t  care  about  it.  It  is  of  no  conse- 
quence.” 

“Oh!  we  understand  that.  Where  is  my 
Louis  ? Come  here,  Louis.  Do  you  see  the 
gentleman  sitting  at  the  extreme  end  of  the 
second  row  yonder — next  the  lady  in  pink  ?” 

The  pretty,  intelligent  little  fellow  nodded  as 
his  mamma  held  him  by  the  shoulders,  and 
pointed  from  under  the  shadow  of  the  sicje- 
curtains. 

“Very  well.  Slip  under  the  piano  and  give 
him  this  note.” 

She  scribbled  a line  on  the  back  of  a pro- 
gramme. The  piano  was  on  the  floor,  and 
lower  than  the  stage.  We  watched  Louis  glide 
along  to  his  destination,  and  Baw  the  bright 
smile  which  received  him ; a momentary  con- 
sultation with  his  wife,  and  then  Mr.  Neville 
whispered  his  answer,  which  Louis  duly  deliv- 
ered : 

“ With  the  very  greatest  pleasure,  marmot' 
— that  being  the  fashionable  pronunciation  just 
now  for  “ mamma.” 

Mr.  Eberley  had  been  executing  a tenor  6olo, 
and  the  moment  had  arrived  for  “ Sheridan’s 
Ride.” 

How  can  I ever  describe  the  air  and  manner 
of  Mrs.  Merchant  as  she  waddled  forward  and 
began  ? It  was  irresistible.  Her  voice  sound- 
ed as  if  her  mouth  were  filled  with  a hot  potato 
which  she  was  forbidden  to  swallow  or  other- 
wise remove.  One  black  silk  mitten  and  pudgy 
hand  grasped  the  back  of  a chair,  while  she 
kept  time  to  the  rhythm  with  an  incessant  jog- 
ging of  her  stout  person  in  its  scant  black  silk. 
Her  small  eyes  glared  from  behind  her  glasses 
as  she  galloped  faster  than  the  famous  black 
horse.  “ The  grumble,  and  rumble,  and  roar” 
first  upset  the  audience — a smile  broke  out,  and 
at  length  shouts  of  laughter  could  not  be  re- 
strained. I really  felt  sorry  for  this  conceited, 
absurd  old  woman,  but  soon  discovered  that 
she  received  this  as  the  proper  demonstration, 
and  made  her  way  back  amidst  deafening  clap- 
pings of  hands  and  with  a radiant  countenance. 

“You  see  how  pleased  they  w-ere !”  she  said, 
exultingly ; “ and  yet,  owing  to  Mrs.  Vincent’s 
outrageous  rudeness,  I was  so  flustered  that  I 
did  not  say  it  half  as  well  as  usual.” 

As  for  Mrs.  Vincent,  she  was  fairly  scream- 


ing with  delight,  and  behaved  so  badly  that  at 
length  it  brought  her  to  penitence,  and  she  tried 
to  go  and  be  civil  to  her  corps  dramatique , and 
really  succeeded  in  pacifying  Mrs.  Fitzhugh ; 
but  Mrs.  Marchant  was  inexorable. 

The  cream  of  the  entertainment  had  now 
been  taken  off.  Very  little  remained  to  be 
done,  and  I have  really  forgotten  what  that  lit- 
tle was. 

I supposed  that  every  one  would  be  tired  to 
death,  and  out  of  spirits  for  the  supper;  but 
when  the  non-invited  had  gone  away  about  fif- 
ty people  remained,,  who  professed  themselves 
charmed. 

I wished  that  my  poor  mamma  could  have 
heard  all  the  pretty  civilities  addressed  to  her 
Elizabeth. 

Standing  by  a table  in  the  drawing-room, 
with  my  beautiful  basket  beside  me,  I received 
compliments  enough  to  bewilder  a far  soberer 
head. 

Graceful,  gentle  women,  all  so  charmingly 
dressed ; swee^  bright,  merry  girls,  laughingly 
inquiring  “ if  I had  been  very  much  frighten- 
ed ;”  pleasant-talking,  nice-looking  men,  with 
good  manners,  and  their  hats  in  their  hands, 
streamed  up,  paused,  and  passed  on,  while  I 
stood  like  the  President  of  these  United  States 
“receiving. ” But  I didn’t  at  all  feel  like  Mar- 
tin Chuzzlewit  holding  the  reluctant  “lev-ee” 
at  Watertoast.  I found  it  very  delightful. 
Only — had  Mr.  Neville  gone  home  without  per- 
mitting me  to  thank  him  for  his  exquisite  flow- 
ers? 

No;  there  he  comes — his  wife  on  his  arm. 
Thr.t  is  undeniably  a happy  woman.  Ah  me ! 

“Now,  Elizabeth,”  cried  Mrs. Vincent,  “look 
your  prettiest.  Miss  Leighton,  Mrs.  Neville ; 
Mr.  Neville.  Oh,  Ernest,  is  that  you  at  last  ? 
Haven’t  you  behaved  inhumanly?  Mrs.  Ne- 
ville, I appeal  to  you.  Was  it  not  outrageous 
of  my  husband  to  go  off  and  leave  this  whole 
affair  on  my  hands  ?” 

Colonel  Vincent  protested  against  this  at- 
tack, and  having  got  no  farther  than  one  warm 
pressure  of  her  little  hand,  and  one  smile  from 
her  loveliest  mouth,  Mrs.  Neville  was  called  to 
bestow  her  attention  upon  our  host  and  hostess. 

“We  have  met  before,  Miss  Leighton,”  said 
the  grave,  well-bred  voice,  whose  clear  tones 
had  not  been  forgotten. 

I bowed,  and  looked,  I fear,  excessively  fool- 
ish. It  seemed  to  me  as  if  he  must  suspect  of 
how  much  importance  that  meeting  had  been 
to  one  of  us. 

“ I do  so  wish  I had  known  that  tHe  lady 
whom  I had  discreetly  admired  was  the  niece 
of  one  of  my  old  college  friends.  Your  uncle, 
whose  loss  we  all  deplore,  Charles  Leighton, 
did  me  all  the  good  at  Cambridge  that  I re- 
ceived there.  Had  you  seen  me  before  the 
circumstances  of  two  years  since  subdued  me 
into  a ‘ family  man,”’  half  smiling,  “you 
might  better  understand  what  a reckless,  fran- 
tic youth  I was,  and  how  very  necessary  to  my 
well-doing  and  well-standing  with  the  faculty 
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was  your  uncle’s  sober  and  most  agreeable  com- 
panionship. Tell  me  about  him.  He  never 
married  ?” 

“No,  fortunately.  For  had  he  left  a wife  or 
children  their  condition  would  be — such  as 
ours.” 

A pained  look  contracted  Mr.  Neville’s  brow. 

“I  understand,”  he  said.  “ You  must  not 
think  me  remiss.  I wrote  so  soon  as  the  war 
was  over,  and  could  get  no  satisfactory  intelli- 
gence. There  was  the  bare  statement — Cap- 
tain Charles  Leighton  had  been  killed  early  in 
our  troubles  (in  ’63,  was  it  not  ?),  and  none  of 
the  family  were  living  in  Charleston.  The  old 
Leighton  house  had  been  destroyed  in  the  fire 
of ’61,  and  Mrs.  Leighton  and  her  daughter  had 
moved  to  Georgia.” 

“We  did;  but  necessity  compelled  me  to 
come  on  here  and  try  for  some  employment.” 

“ And  you — ?” 

“I  am  an  outdoor  teacher  at  a third-rate 
school.” 

“ You  look  like  an  outdoor^  teacher  at  a 
third-rate  school!”  said  Mr.  Neville,  with  an 
amused  glance. 

“Please  don’t  upbraid  me  because  I wear 
my  great-grandmother’s  pearls  and  lace.” 

“ You  mistake  me.  Pearls  and  lace  are  fit- 
ting adornments,  but  without  them  Miss  Leigh- 
ton would  be  Miss  Leighton  still.” 

“Oh  no!”  I exclaimed;  “you  did  not  sus- 
pect my  antecedents  when  you  examined  my — ” 

“What?” 

“ My  patched  boots,”  I laughed. 

“ Your  boots!” 

“Yes  ; my  boots.  I was  so  provoked  with 
you  for  remembering  them,  and  looking  down 
at  them,  when  we  met  the  second  time !” 

“This  is  woman’s  coquetry,”  he  said,  shrug- 
ging his  shoulders.  “You  know  that  the 
Leighton  foot  and  the  Leighton  hand  are  not — 
in  the  ashes  of  the  Leighton  house.  But  you 
did  provoke  me.  Your  port  de  reine , and  your 
— very — commonplace  costume,  were  singular- 
ly incongruous.  I do  wish  that  I had  sooner 
known  your  name ! My  sisters  and  Mrs.  Ne- 
ville will  call  to  see  you  to-morrow.  Give  me 
your  address.” 

He  drew  out  his  tablets  and  wrote  it  down. 

“ That  you  should  live  in  such  shabby  lodg- 
ings as  that  block  of  houses  can  alone  furnish !” 

“They  are  very  suitable,”  I said. 

“Supper,  supper,”  said  Mrs.  Vincent,  as  the 
folding-doors  into  the  green  dining-room  were 
drawn  aside.  “Lizzie  dear,  Mr.  Vincent 
wished  to  show  you  whom  we  consider  the 
bright  star  of  our  evening,  but  I have  determ- 
ined to  sacrifice  him  (and  punish  him)  to  the 
oldest  of  our  performers.  He  shall  take  charge 
of  Mrs.  Marchant ! ” • 

“Will  he?” 

“Oh,  my  dear,  having  exerted  the  manly 
privilege  of  absenting  himself,  he  falls  under 
conjugal  bondage  on  his  return.  And  any 
way,  as  I told  yon,  that  basket  of  Mr.  Neville’s, 
which  his  wife  tells  me  he  rushed  off  to  get  aft- 


er your  first  appearance,  entitles  him  to  the 
pleasure  of  escorting  you.  Mr.  Neville,  will 
you  take  Miss  Leighton  in  to  supper  ?” 

• “And  will  you  let  no  harm  befall  my  blue 
silk — ray  best  gown  ?”  I added. 

“Trust  me,”  replied  Mr.  Neville,  emphat- 
ically, as  he  placed  my  arm  under  his. 

At  one  of  the  many  small  tables,  glittering 
with  crystal  and  plate,  which  were  scattered 
about  the  dining-room,  my  companion  seated 
me.  Mrs.  Vincent  and  her  cavalier  joined  us. 

I unfolded  my  napkin,  and  to  the  question, 
“What  will  you  have?”  answered,  “You  may 
choose  for  me.  ” 

I was  just  bowing  my  thanks  for  some  tur- 
key, largely  truffled  and  perfectly  ddsosstty 
when  Colonel  Vincent  brought  up  a stately  of- 
ficer and  presented  him  as  General  R . 

Instead  of  a drawn  sword  the  General  carried 
a tall  glass,  and  a footman  was  following  him 
with  a bottle  of  Champagne. 

“ I wish  to  drink  your  health  and  my  con- 
gratulations, Miss  Leighton,”  said  the  General. 
“Your  voice  is  fine  enough  for  the  stage.  I 
wonder  that  you  can  resist  the  temptation  of 
having  the  whole  world  for  your  audience  and 
admirers.” 

“Very  gallantly  put,  General,”  said  Mr. 
Neville,  “ but  I am  answerable  for  Miss  Leigh- 
ton’s pretty  dress ; take  care  how  you  pour  that 
wine,  my  dear  Sir.” 

I drew  back  hastily — too  late;  between  the 
united  efforts  of  service  of  the  gallant  soldier  and 
the  colored  waiter,  the  whole  contents  of  the  bot- 
tle deluged  my  skirt  from  my  waist  to  the  floor! 

Imagine  the  small  tempest  of  excuses  and 

despair,  in  the  midst  of  which  General  R 

disappeared,  taking  the  next  train  for  the  West, 
I presume. 

“This  is  horrid !”  said  Mrs.  Vincent. 

“Yes,”  I subscribed,  “but  one  article  of 
luxury  had  survived  the  wreck  of  the  South — 
that  was  my  blue  gown;  and  now  General 

R , with  the  assistance  of  a freedman,  has 

destroyed  it.” 

Amidst  pitying  exclamations  Mr.  Neville  be- 
gan assiduously  to  polish  and  rub  away  at  my 
skirt,  of  which  Mrs.  Vincent  held  out  the  breadth 
tightly  to  keep  it  from  crinkling  under  the  pro- 
cess. 

“ I have  not  seen  you  this  great  while,  Mrs. 
Vincent,  until  to-night.  And  in  the  interval 
people  say  that  my  friend  the  Colonel  has  been 
making  lots  of  money.  I hope  it’s  true.” 

“Yes;  the  Colonel  has  done  pretty  well 
about  some  mines.  We  haven’t  4 struck  ile,* 
but  coal.  By-the-wav,  do  you  know  that  Brown 
told  me  the  other  day  that  Pierre  Canute  says 
that  Mr.  Vincent  did  a good  thing  down  at 
Norfolk,  when  he  was  in  command  there,  by 
| selling  permits  to  Union  Jews.  I was  perfect- 
ly furious,  and  I told  Brown  that  Mr.  Vincent 
would  pull  Pierre  Canute’s  nose  as  a hint  to 
him  to  mind  his  own  business,  which  is  4 a good 
thing*  that  somebody  ought  to  have  done  long 
since.  But  would  you  believe  it,  when  I told 
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Ernest  be  langhed  so  immoderately  and 'made 
such  fun  of  it  that  I was  obliged  to  go  and 
hunt  up  Brown  and  let  him  know  that  Mr. 
Vincent  would  not  pull  Mr.  Canute’s  nose ; for, 
you  see,  I thought  that  Brown  and  Pierre  would 
be  waiting  for  something  and  might  be  disap- 
pointed. Oh ! there  is  Mrs.  Lloyd  Harcourt 
getting  up.  She  mustn’t  go  away.” 

And  off  flew  our  inconstquente  hostess,  while 
we  were  still  laughing  over  her  story. 

44  You  are  very  good-natured,  Miss  Leighton. 
It  is  not  without  reason  that  you  have  eyes  so 
like  your  uncle  Charles,  who  had  the  best  tem- 
per on  earth.  You  have  borne  the  destruc- 
tion of  your  dress  like  an  angel  — or,  better 
still,  like  a well-bred  woman  who  is  likewise 
amiable.” 

“Without  agreeing  to  the  compliment,  or 
confessing  to  the  contrary,”  I said,  44  don’t  you 
think,  setting  aside  personalities,  that  there  is 
no  good-breeding  without  amiability  ? There 
may  be  refinement,  good  outside,  prepared 
manners;  but  a thoroughly  well-bred  man  or 
woman  needs  a good  heart  as  a foundation,  not 
as  an  accompaniment.  It  can’t  be  4 throwed 
in,’  nor  left  out ; if  it  is  not  there  to  work  upon 
the  result  of  training  may  give  you  suavity  and 
polish,  nice  words  and  charming  courtesies ; but 
it  won’t  give  you  the  satisfaction  of  admiring 
that  which  I do  admire  above  all  things.  You 
see  the  flaws  and  fissures,  the  joins  and  cracks 
of  discordant  elements.  It  is  the  difference 
between  the  beauty  of  a statue  and  the  beauty 
made  by  the  hand  of  Nature.” 

44  Many  prefer  the  statue,”  he  said. 

“I  don’t.  The  statue  must  always  lack 
warmth,  softness,  and  variety  of  expression. 
Three  indispensable  adjuncts  to  beauty.  ” 

“I  never  felt  so  sure  of  the  truth  of  that 
until  now,”  said  Mr.  Neville,  looking  earnest- 
ly at  me  with  an  involuntary  (I  suppose)  gaze 
of  admiration. 

1 did  not  like  it. 

What  right  had  this  gentleman,  whose  wife 
sat  not  three  yards  from  us,  to  look  at  me 
in  this  disengaged,  although  entirely  modest, 
manner  ? 

I colored  slightly,  and  turned  away  my  head. 

“Won’t  you  pardon  me,”  went  on  Mr. 
Neville,  “ if  I constantly  speak  of  your  strong 
resemblance  to  your  uncle?  Remember  he 
was  my  truest,  dearest  friend,  and  I follow 
with  a delight  which  I fear  you  may  think  al- 
most impertinent,  the  memories  that  your  face 
and  your  manner  recall.  That  little  haughty 
pose  of  your  head  is  so  like  him ! I find  it  so 
hard  while  talking  to  you  to  remember  that 
our  acquaintance  has  only  begun  this  evening.” 

44  No ; it  began  two  months  and  more  ago.” 

I should  not  have  said  this,  but  out  came  the 
words. 

Mr.  Neville  bowed  and  smiled. 

“ How  good  you  are  to  look  grateful  for  such 
a trifle ! But  I see  Nellie  casting  warning  glances 
at  me— every  body  is  going,  and  we  must  go  too.  ” 

Mrs.  Neville  came  up  to  me,  radiantly  bright, 


with  that  sweet,  happy  expression  which  was  her 
chief  charm  of  face. 

“ I have  had  no  chance  yet  to  speak  to  you, 
Miss  Leighton,”  she  said.  44  This  gentleman,’’ 
laying  her  pretty  hand  on  her  husband’s  shoul- 
der, “has  monopolized  your  every  moment.” 

“ Only  moments  indeed,”  exclaimed  Mr.  Ne- 
ville- “Are  not  you  in  a great  hurry,  Nelly? 
Do  you  know  that  I have  not  yet  said  one  sin- 
gle word  to  Miss  Leighton  about  her  Reading  ? 
She  is  going  home  with  the  idea  that  I am  ut- 
terly unappreciative — positively  dull  to  the  lure 
that  lurks  in  her  sympathetic  tones — entirely 
uncognizant — ■’* 

“ Pray  stop,  ” I interrupted.  “ Have  flowers 
no  voice  ? This  lovely  basket  speaks  for  you — ” 

“Yes;  the  border  of  rose-geranium  expresses 
4 Preference,’  to  begin  with,”  said  Mrs.  Neville, 
laughing.  “ I am  glad  you  understand  him, 
Miss  Leighton,  so  well.  You  receive  it  as  a 
declaration — due,  of  course,  to  his  devotion  to 
your  uncle.” 

Mr.  Neville  colored  a little  as  he  drew  his 
wife’s  arm  into  its  natural,  legal  position  on  his 
arm. 

44 1 shall  never  again  confide  to  Nellie  the  ad- 
miration I may  feel  for  beautiful  women  whom 
I am  so  fortunate  as  to  rescue  from  the  mud. 
She  is  teasing  me  because  she  discovered  this 
evening,  as  soon  os  I did,  your  identity.” 

I made  no  reply.  I thought  Mrs.  Neville’s 
manner  of  speaking  very  singular.  I have  nev- 
er been  able  to  understand  how  a woman  can 
jest  with  the  man  she  loves  upon  his  even  pos- 
sible devotion  to  another  woman.  And  to  jest 
with  me  about  the  attentions  of  her  husband,  in 
this  marked  way,  was  simply  indelicate — inso- 
lent, I thought. 

“I  don’t  like  her,”  was  my  mental  decision. 
44  She  is  not  thorough-bred,  that  is  certain ; and 
perhaps  Mr.  Neville  is  all  the  more  impressed 
by  good-breeding  because  he  has  failed  to  find 
it  in  the  woman  who  bears  his  name.” 

While  I thought  this  Mrs.  Neville  was  sail- 
ing still,  and  saying  something  about  hoping  to 
see  a great  deal  of  me ; to  which  I responded 
curtly,  and,  I fancy,  rather  ungraciously. 

She  looked  a little  hurt  and  surprised ; hut  I 
shook  hands  with  her,  and  courtesied  to  her  hus- 
band. 

He  would  not  let  me  off  so  easily. 

“A  VAnglaise — or,  indeed,  h VAmericaint 
he  said,  taking  my  hand,  which  I only  half 
gave.  44  Charley  Leighton’s  niece,  looking  at 
me  with  Charley’s  sapphire  eyes,  must  look  at 
me  and  on  me  as  a friend — always,  always .” 

Colonel  Vincent  was  waiting,  ready  to  escort 
me  home,  safe  from  possibilities  of  drunken  hack- 
men  or  any  other  dangers. 

“ How  can  I thank  you  enough,  Lizzie  ?”  said 
Mrs.  Vincent,  as  she  kissed  me.  44  You  have 
eclipsed  all  competitors  this  evening.” 

44  All  ? even  Mrs.  Marchant  ?”  I asked,  trying 
to  look  very  gay. 

44  Oh ! you  have  secured  the  distinction  of 
Mrs.  Merchant’s  unbounded  hatred!” 
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“ Her  hatred  ? What ! when  I exhausted 
myself -in  devising  excuses  for  you,  and  emollient 
phrases  to  soften  her  indignation.” 

“Even  so.  You  see  what  people  gain  by 
being  amiable.  This  world  daily  offers  pre- 
miums for  rudeness  and  unkindness.  Nobody 
troubled  themselves  about  old  Marchant  and 
her  griefs  except  you.  Nobody  listened  to  her 
but  you — she  never  saw  you  before  in  her  life — 
and  yet  even  I,  who  ‘did  the  deed  of  shame,’ 
have  fared  better  at  her  hands  than  yourself. 
All  supper-rime  she  poured  out  to  Mrs.  Cov- 
entry Randell  a list  of  your  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors. She  accused  you  of  every  known 
and  unknown  peccadillo.  She  denied  your 
beauty,  she  doubted  your  intellect  she  sneered 
at  your — ” 

“Come,  come,  Adelaide,”  said  Colonel  Vin- 
cent, “ what’s  the  use  of  repeating  such  trash  ?” 

“Just  to  teach  Lizzie  to  walk  over  such  peo-* 
pie,  instead  of  stooping  to  pick  them  up,  if 
somebody  else  tumbles  them  into  the  mud,” 
laughed  Mrs.  Vincent.  “Wrap  your  shawl 
well  over  your  chest.  The  night  is  really  cold. 
You  will  come  and  dine  with  me  on  Wednes- 
day ; and  we  will  talk  over  all  this  business — 
and  your  conquest  of  Mr.  Neville,”  she  added, 
as  the  door  closed. 

“By-the-way,”  said  the  Colonel,  drawing  up 
the  carriage  window  on  my  side,  “you  have 
struck  Neville  all  of  a heap.  Adelaide  usually 
talks  at  random,  but  she  hit  fair  there.” 

“ What  do  you  mean,  Colonel  ?”  I asked. 

“Mean?  why  just  what  I say.  You  have 
brought  down  a tidy  bird  at  your  first  shot  in 
these  preserves.” 

“ How  singularly  you  all  talk,”  I said.  “ Any 
one  would  suppose  that  Mr.  Neville  was  still  a 
marrying  man.”  * 

“That’s  true.  I forgot  that,”  said  Colonel 
Vincent,  composedly.  “But  time  and  good 
luck  may  get  him  out  of  that  scrape,  and  then 
he  will  be  free  again.” 

“I  sha’n't  wait  for  him,”  I said,  with  a little 
laugh,  and  began  to  talk  of  something  else. 

When  we  reached  my  door,  and  my  latch- 
key had  let  me  in,  to  my  perfect  amazement 
Colonel  Vincent  uttered  these  extraordinary 
words : 

“I  wouldn’t  mind  these  encumbrances  if  I 
were  you,  Miss  Leighton.  I would  listen  to 
him,  and  take  him  just  as  he  is.  Pardon  my 
interference,  but  you  do  need  some  one  to  pro- 
tect and  love  you.  Even  situated  as  he  is,  he 
will  be  able  to  care  more  for  you,  and  act  a bet- 
ter part  by  you,  than  many  a less  hampered 
man— -just  because  he  is  such  a real  good  fel- 
low, as  this  very  noble  sacrifice  on  his  side 
shows.  And  I never  saw  a man  more  carried 
away — more  absorbed  than  he  is ; and  by  what 
Mrs.  Neville  tells  me  he  was  struck  with  you 
some  time  since  without  knowing  you.  Now 
mind  what  I say.  Good-night,  and  God  bless 
you ! You  are  too  pretty,  my  dear,  to  lead  this 
lonely,  unprotected  life.” 

He  slammed  the  door,  and  I stood  speech-  j 


lessly*  indignant  in  the  passage,  with  my  candle 
(lighted  from  the  low-burning  gas)  in  my  hand. 
At  last  I murmured : 

“ For  what  do  they  take  me  ? And  are  they 
all  mad  ? I won’t  go  to  Mrs.  Vincent’s  again. 
Ah  me!  ah  me!” 

IV. 

I went  up  stairs  slowly,  undressed  wearily, 
and  got  into  my  bed  without  waking  my  poor 
mamma,  for  whose  disappointment  I was  al- 
ready grieved. 

She  would  hope  to  hear  me  give  a cheerful, 
merry  account  to-morrow  of  the  night’s  perform- 
ances. How  could  I ? A weight  was  on  heart 
and  brain. 

* * * * * * * 

V. 

I was  so  thoroughly  wearied  that  I slept 
soundly  until  Aunt  Polly’s  voice  aroused  me. 
This  was  the  Easter  holiday  time,  so  I had  no 
terrors  on  awaking  at  finding  myself  already 
arrived  at  eight  o’clock. 

What  a storm  of  questions  greeted  me ! 

Mamma  wanted  to  know  how  I acquitted 
myself,  and  Aunt  Polly  desired  to  be  informed 
with  whom  I had  danced.  Aunt  Polly  could 
not  separate  an  evening  toilet  from  the  fact  of 
a fiddle ; and  she  seemed  a little  disgusted  that 
there  was  no  tale  of  a Prince  Charming  and  a 
dropped  glass  slipper  accompanying  my  first 
ball. 

“I  went  to  Mrs.  Vincent’s  to  read,  Aunt 
Polly,”  I reiterated. 

“ Lord  hab  mussv,  king ! ain’t  you  do  enough 
reading  with  them  chillun  all  day  long  ? lam 
’stonished  at  Miss  Vincent  to  make  you  read. 
Read  ! She  don’t  read  her  Bible,  or  she  would 
know  better  how  to  treat  a poor,  pretty  little 
thing  like  you  than  to  fetch  you  to  her  house  to 
do  nothing  but  read  !” 

Explanation  was  vain  in  this  case,  evidently. 

Meanwhile  mamma  was  impatient  for  her 
breakfast  and  her  own  remarks. 

I began  from  the  beginning,  and  told  how 
it  all  had  been.  Then  I displayed  my  bask- 
et of  flowers,  which  token  slightly  mollified 
Aunt  Polly,  wbo  at  length  gathered  up  her 
plates  and  cups  and  the  Mris  of  our  meal  and 
went  off,  still,  however,  muttering  disdainfully, 
“Read!” 

“ Mamma,”  I asked,  “ did  you  ever  hear  my 
uncle  Charles  speak  of  a college  friend  named 
Neville?” 

“Neville?  Yes,  often.  Not  so  much  in  lat- 
ter years ; but  I think  that  was  the  name  of  the 
young  man  who  was  to  have  spent  a winter 
with  us  at  Leighton  Hall  some  ten  years  ago, 
only  his  mother  died  just  then,  and  prevented 
the  visit.  Neville ! yes,  I am  sure  it  was  Ne- 
ville.” 

“ And  what  did  Uncle  Charles  think  of  him  ?” 

“ Oh,  he  admired  him  and  loved  him  above 
every  body  out  of  his  own  family.  Don’t  you 
| remember,  by-the-way,  Charley’s  telling  you 
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(you  were  about  fifteen  then)  to  look  out  for 
your  heart  when  his  old  friend  came  ? 4 Old, 

indeed,*  you  answered ; 4 why,  Uncle  Charles,  if. 
he  is  your  age  he  is  too  old  for  any  thing — 
twenty-seven  at  least.’  We  laughed  at  you  for 
this  real  girl’s  notion.  You  are  nearly  as  old 
now  as  he  and  Charley  were  then.  But  what 
about  him,  my  dear?^ 

44  He  gave  me  this  basket.  I said  a gentle- 
man laid  it  before  me  after  4 Maud  Muller' — he 
was  the  gentleman." 

44  Indeed ! And  he  spoke  to  you,  of  course. 
And  remembers  poor  dear  Charley.  Well, 
well ! things  are  always  turning  up  unexpected- 
lv.  Is  he  married,  Lizzie  ?” 

* “Yes.” 

44  Was  his  wife  with  him  ?" 

“Yes." 

44 Is  she  pretty?  Was  she  introduced  to 
you  ? Did  you  like  them  ?" 

I answered  categorically : 44  She  is  very  hand- 
some. She  was  presented  to  me.  I don’t  like 
them." 

44  Indeed !"  said  mamma,  again.  44 1 am  sor- 
ry for  that.  You  know  so  few  people  that  it 
would  have  been  nice  for  you  to  find  pleasant 
acquaintances  at  the  house  of  your  uncle’s  old 
class-mate.  With  my  lame  knee,  it  don't  mat- 
ter much  who  I know ; but  I should  like  you  to 
be  able  to  go  out  more.  With  books  to  read 
I am  perfectly  indifferent  to  being  alone,  and  I 
can  scramble  about,  after  a fashion,  even  with- 
out your  aid,  as  I do  ail  morning  when  you  are 
away.  But  you  don’t  like  them?  Were  they 
cool  and  indifferent  to  you  ?" 

44  On  the  contrary,  they  were  civil,  and  in- 
clined to  be  intimate." 

44  What  is  it,  then,  Lizzie  ? You  do  not  often 
take  unaccountable  dislikes." 

44  All  the  more  reason  to  follow'  my  instincts 
when  I do.  And  they  will  be  coming  here — 
probably  to-day.  I beg  you,  mamma,  to  be  as 
distant  as  your  warm  manner  will  permit. 
Please  don’t  encourage  any  attempts  at  inti- 
*macy  or  friendliness ; manage  to  cut  their  visit 
as  short  os  I shall  strive  to  make  it.  Accept 
nothing  at  their  hands.  Assure  them  that  we 
are  perfectly  comfortable  and  doing  remarkably 
well — that  we  have  plenty  of  friends,  and  live 
a very  jolly  life." 

44  Why,  Lizzie — Elizabeth — my  child,  what 
ails  you  ? You  are  talking  so  fast — there  are 
tears  in  your  eyes — you  are  trembling  and 
flushed — ” 

44  Dearest  mamma,"  I said,  kneeling  down 
beside  her.  44  These  people  wish  to  patronize 
us — to  make  us  feel  our  poverty  and  our  de- 
pendence. With  the  miserable  pride  which 
they  found  upon  their  full  purses,  they  neither 
respect  nor  really  care  for  us.  They  hold  us  so 
Touch  beneath  them  that  the  ordinary  rules  of 
society  and  manners  are  not  brought  to  bear 
upon  our  case.  We  are  to  be  treated  like  out- 
casts— pariahs.  My  heauty  (if  I have  any),  my 
accomplishments  (such  as  they  are),  are  to  be 
merely — " 


44  Hush,  hush,  Lizzie !"  my  mother  interrupt- 
ed, laying  her  white,  delicate  fingers  upon  my 
eager  lips.  “This  is  false  pride  in  you.  You 
are  showing  what  I never  saw  you  show  before 
— what  I never  dreamed  that  you  could  feel.  I 
have  sometimes  exhibited  the  foolish  touchiness 
of  a silly  old  decayed  gentlewoman ; but  you, 
never.  Strong  in  your  consciousness  of  w hat 
you  are,  utterly  indifferent  to  mere  wealth,  ^nd 
all  its  accidental  surroundings,  as  necessities  of 
one’s  position,  I have  heard  you  say,  with  a 
saucy  toss  of  your  bright  head,  that  if  you  were 
to  open  an  apple-stall  you  would  not,  you  could 
not,  be  any  thing  fiut  Elizabeth  Leighton — that 
is,  a lady  by  right  of  birth,  antecedents,  and  ed- 
ucation. I grieve,  my  Lizzie,  that  one  night 
spent  again  in  society  has  upset  the  ideas  with 
which  you  were  born.  That  the  sight  of  jew- 
els, fine  dresses,  and  idle  people  has  confused 
your  miud;  has  substituted  for  that  genuine 
self  - respect  (often  miscalled  pride)  the  poor 
vanity  which  can  so  suffer,  and  which  is  never 
strong  to  endure." 

Should  I explain  what  I scarcely  understood 
myself?  Or  should  I take  in  silence  this  re- 
proof, which  was  not  entirely  merited  ? 

I said  nothing,  but  kissed  mamma’s  hand 
meekly. 

I could  not  bear  to  expose  Robert  Neville, 
however  much  he  deserved  it,  to  my  mother’s 
bitter  wrath.  The  others  were  all  in  the  same 
boat,  but  he  was  their  protection. 

44  The  Nevilles  will  call  to-day,  you  think  ?" 

“They  said  so." 

“Then  put  on  my  company  cap  and  my  best 
black  silk,  and  wheel  my  chair  into  the  parlor. 

I will  receive  Mr.  Neville  as  warmly,  and  with 
as  much  dignity,  I hope,  when  his  feet  are  stand- 
ing on  that  rag  of  a carpet,  as  if  the  years  and 
the  sadness  were  all  rolled  away,*  and  lie  stood 
before  me  planted  on  the  very  softest  and  most 
exquisite  medallion  in  our  drawing-room  4 vel- 
vet pile’  at  Leighton." 

VI. 

At  twelve  o’clock — early  enough,  to  be  sure 
— there  came  a little  murmuring,  and  a decided 
rustling,  and  a gentle  tap  at  our  parlor-door. 

Enter  Mr.  Neville,  followed  by  two  tall  girls 
and  a little  girl  and  a little  boy. 

He  shook  hands  hastily  with  me,  and  passed 
right  on  to  my  mother,  only  saying  as  he  went : 

44  My  sisters,  Blanche  and  Margaret,  and  the 
children." 

Mr.  Neville  held  my  mother's  hand  silently 
for  a moment,  then  he  took  the  other  one  too. 

44 1 blame  myself,"  he  said  at  last.  44 1 did 
so  love  Charles,  and  I so  soon  paused  in  my 
search  for  those  he  loved.” 

Mamma  looked  a little  bewildered.  Accus- 
tomed to  pay  great  heed  to  my  view?,  she  had 
had  her  misgivings  even  while  rating  me.  This 
entrance  upon  the  scene  was  so  different  from 
her  preconceived  ideas  of  what  it  would  be  1 

Who  could  be  simply  dignified  and  courteous 
when  a great,  tall  stranger  seized  upon  you  as 
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if  he  were  your  brother  or  your  son,  while  his 
handsome  eyes  glistened  with  tears,  and  his 
deep,  manly,  tender  yoice  was  tremulous  with 
feeling  ? 

Poor  mamma  fairly  broke  down.  Her  scold 
at  me  had  already  told  upon  her,  and  this  was 
too  much.  Up  went  her  handkerchief,  carry- 
ing along  Mr.  Neville *s  left  hand,  and  behold  I 
wl^n  I had  been  urging  coldness  and  distance 
to  this  guest,  this  guest  was  saying  soothing 
things,  and  drying  her  tears  very  much  as  if 
he  wished  to  cry  with  her. 

“Let  them  alone  for  a yhile,”  pleaded  the 
taller  and  elder  girl,  stopping  me  as  1 was  go- 
ing to  them.  “ We  know  all  about  Mr.  Charles 
Leighton,  and  they  can  talk  about  him.  Mrs. 
Leighton  will  speak  to  us  presently.  I am 
Blanche,  and  this  is  Margaret.  Helen,  come 
here.  This  is  Helen : she  wanted  to  come,  and 
Robbie  begged  for  her.  And  this  is  Baby — not 
the  littlest  baby  we  have,  you  know.  Nellie  is 
the  littlest,  but  this  is  papa’s  and  mamma’s 
only  child.  He  was  just  born  when  mamma 
left  us,  three  years  ago.  Helen,  kiss  Miss 
Leighton.  You  and  Julian  may  be  allowed 
to  kiss  her  without  asking  leave ; but  we  shall 
have  to  wait  until  she  permits  us,  because  I am 
nearly  grown,  and  so  is  Margaret.  ” 

Here  Mr.  Neville  turned  and  called  them. 
It  was  time,  for  the  pretty  creature’s  rattle  of 
names  and  relations  made  me  as  bewildered  as 
mamma. 

They  seemed  to  know  all  about  us,  and  to 
suppose  that  I knew  all  about  them. 

“ How  is  Mrs.  Neville  ?”  I asked,  presuming 
that  politeness  required  me  to  say  something 
to  her  husband,  while  mamma  was  listening  to 
Blanche,  whose  tongue  never  tired.  “How  is 
Mrs.  Neville?” 

“ Who  ? — Nellie  ? Pretty  well,  I believe.  I 
have  not  seen  her  to-day;  and  probably  shall 
not  have  that  pleasure  for  a week.  She  is  com- 
ing to  call  on  you  on  her  way  to  Staten  Island, 
W'here  she  is  going  on  a visit.  I offered  that 
she  should  come  with  us,  but  she  has  an  escort 
whom  she  rather  prefers  to  me,  and  therefore  I 
knock  under  cheerfully  when  not  wanted.” 

“You  are  what  is  called  ‘a  fashionable  cou- 
ple,’ ” I said,  coldly. 

“ A what  ? I beg  your  pardon  ?” 

“A  fashionable  couple — a very  trite  witti- 
cism to  repeat.” 

“ A fashionable  couple ! Good  Heavens,  Miss 
Leighton ! for  what  do  you  take  Nelly  ? What 
extraordinary  idea  is  this  ?” 

“ We  are  still  so  behind  the  age  that  we  al- 
ways expect  to  see  a wife  under  her  husband’s 
escort — and  preferring  it.” 

Mr.  Neville  started,  colored,  and  then  began 
to  laugh.  The  shadow  left  his  brow. 

“ My  (kar  Miss  Leighton,”  he  said,  in  a most 
joyous,  puzzled  voice,  “do  you  know  who  I 
am,  and  what  I am  ?” 

“Mr.  Robert  Neville,  the  husband  of  Mrs. 
Robert  Neville,”  I answered,  mechanically. 

“I  am  nothing  of  the  sort.  I am  Arthur 


Neville,  the  husband  of  nobody — only  the  har- 
assed father  of  all  these  brothers  and  sisters, 
of  whom  you  have  only  seen  the  half.  What 
put  this  into  your  head  ?” 

“ Mrs.  Vincent  told  me — ” 

“Mrs.  Vincent?  To  give  our  dear  Mrs. 
Vincent  as  authority  for  any  thing!  She  who 
does  not  remember,  and  won’t  remember,  what 
concerns  any  living  creature,  herself  included ! 
So  she  and  you  took  me  for  Robbie  ? Why, 
the  Colonel  knew  I was  not  Rob.” 

I recollected  the  Colonel’s  words,  and  exon- 
erated him  from  all  error  of  every  kind. 

“That  accounts  for  Nellie’s  telling  me  on 
our  way  home  that  Mrs.  Vincent  had  taken 
me  at  first  for  Robert.  I paid  no  heed  to  it, 
only,  of  course,  declining  to  go  out  with  her 
again  if  I was  to  pass  for  my  elder  brother, 
who  was  both  married  and  not  half  so  well 
looking  as  myself!  But  surely  what  Nellie 
said  to  you — ” 

He  paused,  glanced  quickly  at  me,  and  then 
turned  to  my  mother. 

“Mrs.  Leighton,  lest  there  should  be  any 
more  mistakes  concerning  my  identity  and  my 
belongings,  let  me  see  if  you  know  any  more 
about  me  than  Miss  Leighton  does.  My  dear 
Madam,  do  you  know  my  Christian  name  ?” 

“ It  is  Albert,  is  it  not  ? — no,  Arthur— Ar- 
thur.” 

“ You  are  positive  it  is  not  Robert  ?” 

“Very  sure,”  mamma  answered,  smiling. 

i ‘ Thank  you.  That  is  more  than  Miss  Leigh- 
ton knew.  Am  I married,  Mrs.  Leighton  ?” 

“Lizzie  told  me  so.” 

“Married!”  cried  irrepressible  Blanche; 
“how  could  we  let  Arthur  marry?  No,  in- 
deed. Robbie  married  before  papa  left  us,  but 
Arthur  has  to  take  care  of  us.  Do  you  not 
know,  Mrs.  Leighton,  that  we  are  not  his  real, 
true  sisters  ? Mamma  married  papa  when  she 
was  a widow  with  six  children.  We  are  not 
named  Neville ; our  own  father’s  name  was  Pen- 
ryhn.  This  is  mamma’s  and  papa’s  only  child, 
J ulian  Neville.  Robbie  and  Arthur  did  not  like* 
mamma  much  at  first — no  grown-up  sons  ever 
do  much  love  their  step-mothers ; but  she  was 
very  sweet  and  gentle  and  good,  wasn’t  she, 
Arthur?  And  first  mamma  died,  when  Julian 
was  bom — that  was  three  years  ago ; and  papa 
got  a governess  for  us — that  was  Nellie ; and 
Robbie  fell  in  love  with  her — how  could  he  help 
it? — for  Nellie  is  just  lovely;  and  papa  died. 
We  are  only  just  out  of  mourning  for  him  now ; 
and  there  we  were,  seven  wretched  little  chil- 
dren, and  nobody  to  take  care  of  us — no  claim 
upon  any  body ; and  all  the  world  said,  ‘ Put 
the  girls  at  boarding-school’ — you  haven’t  seen 
Lucy ; she  comes  between  George  and  Henry — 
‘ and  send  the  boys  any  where.  The  only  one 
whom  you  are  at  all  obliged  to  think  about  is 
the  baby,  your  father’s  child.’  This  is  what 
every  bpdy  said  to  Rob  and  Arthur.  But  no, 
indeed ! Arthur  gave  up  his  beautiful  bache- 
lor lodgings,  where  he  had  lived  long  before 
papa  and  mamma  left  us — for  he  don’t  like  too 
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man y children,  really ; and  he  came  to  live  with 
us — that  is,  we  live  with  him,  and  it  is  snch  a 
sacrifice — ” 

“Gently,  gently,  Blanche,”  interrupted  Mr. 
Neville.  “That’s  all  I wanted.” 

“But  we  want  more,”  said  my  mother, smil- 
ing so  tenderly  upon  him. 

“Yes,”  gasped  Blanche,  hurrying  out  her 
Words.  “ He  gave  up  his  club  dinners,  his  gay 
bachelor  friends ; he  eats  roast  mutton  with  us 
elder  ones ; we  have  a hideous,  good,  very  old 
governess — oh,  so  old ! — nearly  forty-five ; and 
he  is  just,  just  exactly  like  a sweet  dear  father 
to  us,  only  that  he  never  scolds,  and  talks  to  us 
as  if  he  were  only  our  brother.  I won’t  say 
any  more,  Arthur.”  And  Blanche  stopped, 
penitently,  at  last. 

I shall  not  attempt  to  describe  what  I was 
thinking  and  feeling.  There  was  a good  deal 
of  humiliation  mingled  with  my  satisfaction; 
for  had  I not  been  accusing  my  best  friends, 
right  and  left,  of  every  sort  of  vileness  ? But 
yet,  why  weren’t  they  all  more  explicit  ? Ex- 
plicit about  what  ? I had  not  asked  one  direct 
question  when  my  suspicions  were  aroused,  but 
had  accepted  silently  the  worst  constructions. 
The  agony  of  the  past  few  hours  was  only  my 
due  punishment. 

Outside  of  this  it  was  all  brightness.  Blanche 
was  talking  to  mamma  still,  and  by  her  stealthy 
glances  and  her  low  tones  I guessed  that  she  was 
pursuing  the  forbidden  but  delightful  subject — 
her  adopted  brother’s  perfections. 

Mr.  Neville  and  I found  ourselves  at  the  win- 
dow, examining  a feebly-struggling  box  of  rose- 
geranium. 

44  My  personal  cares  and  anxieties,  which  you 
now  understand,  will  help  to  excuse,  as  I said, 
the  incompleteness  of  my  search  for  you ; . and 
even  they  will  explain  how,  on  twice  meeting 
you,  I was  not  struck  immediately  with  your 
likeness  to  your  uncle,  of  which  I speak  so  in- 
cessantly now.  That  second  time  I met  you  I 
was  excessively  worried  about  Blanche,  who 
had  managed,  as  such  pretty  girls  will  do,  to 
attract  the  attention  of  a youth,  and  they  fan- 
cied themselves  in  love.  I — wisely,  I think — 
didn’t  contradict  them,  but  procured  the  de- 
parture of  the  enamored  adolescent,  who  had 
never  seen  Blanche  but  twice,  for  Europe ; and 
we  promise  on  both  sides  not  to  interfere  if,  on 
his  return,  they  are  of  the  same  mind  still.  But 
it  annoyed  me.  It  made  me  feel  more  than 
ever  the  responsibilities  which  I have  assumed, 
and  which  may  prove  almost  too  strong  for  me. 
I had  just  had  an  interview  with  the  youth’s 
papa  when  I jumped  into  that  stage  and  saw 
you  again.  I could  not  forget  that  .1  had  met 
you  before,  although  your  veil  was  down  and 
doubled.” 

44  You  have,  indeed,  made  a sacrifice  to  these 
children,”  I said,  evasively,  “but  they  are  grate- 
ful and  lovable.” 

“ Any  one  would  have  done  the  same  who  had 
the  same  experience  of  their  mother’s  kindness 
and  justice,  and  who  understood  the  perils  which 
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surround  6ix  orphans  without  a natural  tie.  Let 
me  add  to  Blanche’s  recital  that  her  mother  pre- 
vented my  father  from  signing  a will  which  was 
highly  unjust  to  me.  He  wanted  to  make  nn 
elder  son  of  Rob,  or  rather  of  Rob’s  son,  w hich 
would  have  put  it  out  of  Rob's  powder  to  alter  it. 
Mrs.  Neville  (Clara  we  called  her)  not  only  per- 
suaded him  from  this,  but  on  her  death-bed  made 
him  promise  never  to  do  it.  It  makes  no  dif- 
ference to  me  that  afterward,  when  Rob  mar- 
ried Nellie,  our  father  took  another  turn,  and 
wished  to  partially  disinherit  Rob  for  my  ben- 
efit. Her  deed  stands  on  its  own  feet : and  for 
all  these  reasons  I tiy  to  do  my  best  for  her 
children.” 

“This  is  why  Colonel  Vincent  said  that  you 
were  not  a marrying  man  ?” 

“ The  Colonel  said  that  ?”  asked  Mr.  Neville, 
looking  keenly  at  me.  4 4 Why  did  he  say  that  ?” 

“I  am  sure  I don’t  know.” 

44  But  if  you  believed  me  already  married — ?” 

“ It  is  not  worth  so  much  discussion,”  I in- 
terrupted, turning  away. 

“One  thing  is  certain,”  Mr. Neville  said,  ar- 
resting me  by  the  grave  intonation  of  his  voice, 
44 1 am  not  a marrying  man  until  I can  find  some 
woman  who,  for  love  of  me,  will  accept,  besides 
my  personal  imperfections,  the  care  of  these  poor 
children ; and  I fear  that  is  asking  too  much  of 
Heaven  to  grant  me.” 

Then,  as  I was  moving  off  without  any  par- 
ticular reply,  he  held  out  a leaf  from  my  gera- 
nium. 

44  May  I give  it  to  you,  or  will  vou  give  it  to 
me?” 

44  Neither,”  I said.  44  Take  it.” 

vn. 

Seven  months  have  passed. 

I am  seated  in  my  own  drawing-room,  near 
one  of  the  front- windows. 

I am  watching  for 44  the  coming  step.”  Nel7 
lie  Neville  has  come  to  dine  with  me,  and  has 
some  crochet-work  which  she  is  stumbling  over 
in  the  growing  darkness  of  an  October  twilight. 

“Do  you  always  sit  there  like  a gorgeous 
spider  ready  to  spring  upon  that  fly  as  he  opens 
the  front-door  ?”  6he  asked,  laughing. 

“Yes,  Impertinence,  I do.  I first  noticed 
him  as  he  mounted  these  steps,  and  I have  not 
yet  grown  tired  of  seeing  how  brightly  he  looks 
up  for  me  as  he  takes  out  his  latch-key.” 

44  And  then  you  never  met  until  the  famous 
creche  soirde  ?” 

44  Since  we  were  at  this  corner  together,  and 
then  the  soirde.  ” 

“I  think  I have  heard  that  you  looked  upon 
me  that  evening,  Lizzie,  as  a kind  of  ogress,  who 
kept  her  ogre-mate  in  good-humor  by  rather 
throwing  in  his  way  plump,  fresh  morsels.” 

44  Oh  hush !”  I cried ; 44  don’t  remember  that 
nonsense.  Just  think  how  unhappy  I was.  And 
didn’t  I hate  you  ?” 

“Yes;  you  showed  me  pretty  plainly  your 
dislike  that  evening;  therefore  I was  a little 
puzzled,  when  I went  to  call  on  you  next  day. 
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to  be  received  with  effusion . I had  serious 
thoughts  of  not  going  at  all,  but  Arthur  and 
Robert  insisted  that  it  was  your  manner.”  * 

“ Nice,  pleasant  manners  they  gave  me,  truly ! ” 

“Well,  it  was  all  right,  and  very  soon  it  was 
all  lighter.  Arthur  was  a tremendous  wooer. 
How  soon,  really,  were  you  engaged  ?” 

1 1 1 sha’n’t  tell  you.” 

“Please,  Lizzie.  Wasn’t  it  that  very  first 
day  ? Or  was  it  postponed  for  the  next  ? Did 
you  actually  keep  him  in  suspense  until  the 
next,  you  naughty  woman  ?” 

“Nellie,  you  shall  have  no  dinner.  I will 
cut  off  Robbie  junior’s  curls.  Something  I will 
do  if  you  tease  me.” 

My  lovely,  laughing  sister-in-law  came  and 
bent  over  my  chair. 

“ You  were  a dear,  sweet  girl,  and  you  would 
have  won  our  hearts  by  your  goodness  as  soon 
as  you  were  engaged,  had  it  not  been  that,  like 
Arthur  himself,  we  all  fell  in  love  with  you  at 
first  sight.  You  accepted  so  cheerfully  the  trou- 
ble of  the  children — you  are  so  judicious  with 
them — you  merited  a reward,  and  here  it  has 
come  in  the  sudden  appearance  of  poor  Clara’s 
sister,  who,  emerging  from  the  depths  of  Idaho, 
presents  herself  as  a cultivated,  accomplished, 
childless  Englishwoman,  eager  to  assume  the 
care  of  the  family,  and  perfectly  competent  in 
every  way  to  do  so.  When  do  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ralston  get  into  their  new  house  ?” 

“ Some  timo  next  week.  But  when  Blanche 
and  Margaret  will  consent  they  return  to  En- 
gland. I hear  Aunt  Polly  wheeling  mamma 
into  the  dining-room.  That  means  five  o’clock 
— and  there  is  Arthur ! Let  me  go.” 


WOMAN’S  WORK  AND  WAGES. 

IF  long  time  and  repeated  circumstances  had 
not  clearly  indicated  long  before  that  the 
subject  of  woman’s  appropriate  fields  of  labor 
was  of  vital  interest  to  the  American  public, 
the  receipt  lately  of  numerous  replies  to  a letter 
of  “A  Weak-minded  Woman,”  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Easy  Chair  of  this  Magazine  (July, 
1867),  would  have  been  convincing.  Very  few 
will  probably  remember  that  letter — the  despair- 
ing complaint  of  a wife  who,  to  help  an  embar- 
rassed husband,  had  turned  to  literature  with 
the  frequent  result  of  repeated  and  dishearten- 
ing failure ; but  more  familiar  will  be  some  of 
the  answers  to  it  which  were  published.  One 
of  these,  by  “Another  Weak-minded  Woman” 
(November,  1867),  gave  the  experiences  of  a 
writer  who  had  partially  succeeded — a beauti- 
ful piece  of  heart-history  it  was — but  it  did  not 
answer  the  cry  that  had  inspired  it.  It  advised 
to  patience  and  perseverance  in  the  old  direc- 
tion— a hard  and  rugged  path  for  man  or  wo- 
man— but  it  did  not  tell  her  who  had  failed  at 
literature  what  other  fields  of  labor  were  open  to 
her.  A second  communication  (“What  shall 
they  do?” — September,  1867)  was  from  one  who 
had  succeeded  in  the  difficult  path  of  letters ; it 
was  full  of  sensible  suggestions  and  a nice  theo- 


ry, but  it  was  the  repetition,  not  the  answer,  to 
the  appeal,  “ What  shall  we  do  ?”  These  two 
published  communications  were  but  an  insig- 
nificant fraction  of  the  mass  of  matter  which 
the  Editor  of  this  Magazine  received  on  the 
subject ; but  all  the  rest,  like  these  two,  which 
were  chosen  as  the  best  for  publication,  were 
sadly  deficient  in  practical  information  as  to 
what  the  working-women  of  this  country  really 
do,  and  contained  no  satisfactory  directions  as  to 
what  those  driven  to  the  alternative  shall  do  to 
support  life.  To  endeavor  to  supply  this  in- 
formation, at  least  in  part,  is  the  purpose  of 
this  brief  article. 

It  is  only  two  or  three  decades — certainly  not 
more  than  a generation — since  woman’s  work 
was  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  duties 
of  the  household,  either  as  a domestic  servant  or 
as  the  wife  of  the  head  of  the  house,  or  to  nee- 
dle-work on  a small  scale  for  a certain  class  of 
small  manufacturers,  and  to  the  school-room. 
Thirty  years  ago  in  New  England,  as  late  as 
fifteen  years  since  in  the  Western  and  Central 
States,  and  but  yesterday — perhaps  even  yet— 
in  some  parts  of  the  country,  when  a young 
lady  of  the  upper  or  middle  classes  (by  which 
in  this  country  is  meant  the  landed,  the  com- 
mercial and  professional  people,  all,  in  fact, 
outside  of  the  mechanic  and  laboring  classes) 
was  suddenly  thrown  on  her  own  resources  for 
support,  she  had  the  choice  of  becoming — it  is 
perhaps  more  proper  to  say  she  had  no  altern- 
ative left  her  but  to  become — a governess,  a 
school  or  music  teacher,  a seamstress,  or  an  au- 
thoress ; or  (if  married  or  widowed)  she  “ took 
in  boarders” — all  very  precarious  but  “ respect- 
able” modes  of  obtaining  a living.  She  could 
not  become  with  dignity,  or  without  the  sacri- 
fice of  her  social  position,  a domestic  servant  in 
any  other  capacity  than  that  of  governess — an 
office  not  existing  in  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  out  of  every  thousand  families.  The  po- 
sitions of  cook,  house-maid,  and  waiting-maid, 
for  which  class  of  help  there  was  a demand  at 
good  prices,  were  by  some  singular  and  sense- 
less and  most  illogical  reasoning  considered  de- 
grading, unless  performed  in  the  capacity  of 
wife  or  other  relation.  One’s  wife  or  sister 
or  daughter  would,  if  unfortunate  circumstances 
required  it,  make  a slave  of  herself  in  the  house- 
hold duties  of  cooking,  sweeping,  scrubbing- 
all  the  great  labor  of  housekeeping ; but  if  left 
by  the  death  of  husband,  brother,  or  father 
without  a house  to  keep  or  an  income  to  keep 
her,  she  could  not  with  dignity  perform  the 
same  household  duties  for  some  other  person, 
but  had  to  turn  to  branches  of  labor  for  which 
she  had  neither  natural  nor  trained  ability. 
The  offices  of  cook,  house-maid,  and  waiting- 
maid  in  the  houses  of  others  than  relatives 
were  held  to  be  degrading,  to  be  filled  only  by 
a certain  class  of  foreigners  or  colored  people. 
The  only  occupations  which  the  young  lady 
thus  suddenly  reduced  in  circumstances  could 
fill  with  dignity  were  the  veiy  things  for  which 
she  was  not  specially  adapted  or  educated.  At 
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the  same  time  she  was  taught  neither  trade  nor 
profession ; and  thu9  trammeled  alike  by  her 
own  prejudices,  man’s  laws,  and  by  custom,  she 
was  forced  to  disheartening  struggles  in  over- 
crowded fields,  in  which  she  won  her  bread  at 
the  cost  of  vitality  and  spirit,  and  from  which 
slavery  she  looked  forward  to  liberty  only 
through  a marriage  of  convenience. 

Of  all  these  obstacles  to  woman’s  employment 
in  the  only  paths  for  which  she  is  educated  her 
own  prejudices  are  the  most  difficult  to  over- 
come ; and  it  has  been  found  that  only  the  mast 
thorough  and  liberal  education  demolishes  the 
false  notion  that  the  household  work  which  a 
lady  can  commendably  perform  at  home  for 
husband  or  parent  is  degrading  when  perform- 
ed abroad  for  wages.  In  the  New  England 
States  young  ladies  hire  out  in  the  capacities 
of  house-servants  quite  extensively,  and  owing 
to  the  great  conveniences  of  modem  houses  the 
labor  is  not  an  exhausting  one  ; but  this  sensi- 
ble result  has  been  achieved  only  through  the 
eradication  of  the  old  prejudice  by  the  benefi- 
cent operations  of  the  district  schools.  In  the 
Middle  States  the  same  custom  is  not  so  gener- 
al, and  the  prejudice  against  it  is  stronger,  be- 
cause the  education  is  less  liberal  and  general. 
One  can  daily  find  in  the  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia papers  advertised  applications  of  Amer- 
ican ladies  for  housekeepers’  positions,  and  once 
in  a great  while  a “ respectable  American  girl” 
advertises  as  help  in  any  capacity ; but  it  is  the 
exception,  and  not  the  rule,  when  they  become 
either  housekeepers  or  house-servants,  rather 
than  seamstresses,  teachers,  etc.  In  the  South 
one  never  hears  of  such  a thing  as  an  American 
white  girl  hiring  out  as  a help.  The  daughters 
of  the  small  farmers  will  labor  like  slaves  in 
their  log-cabin  homes  or  in  the  fields — I have 
often  seen  them  following  the  plow,  gathering 
com,  picking  cotton,  “chopping”  wood,  and 
selling  their  farm  products  in  the  public  mark- 
ets— but  if  one  otters  them  remunerative  em- 
ployment as  house -maid,  nurse,  or  cook,  the 
invariable  and  indignant  reply  will  be,  “Do 
you  think  I’m  a nigger  to  wait  on  you?” 

These  false  notions  and  customs  are  the  re- 
sult of  our  false  system  of  female  education. 
Parents  have  no  difficulty  in  deciding  what  their 
sons  shall  become ; they  educate  them  with  a 
view  to  their  future  success  in  some  branch  of 
work  or  business.  “What  shall  we  do  with 
our  daughters  ?”  is  a question  which  has  trou- 
bled many  an  anxious  parent ; and  until  within 
a very  few  years  custom  and  society  have  in- 
variably replied,  “Get  them  married.”  Even 
at  this  day  the  vast  majority  of  young  women 
in  the  United  States  are  educated  with  that 
and  no  other  purpose  in  view,  although  repeat- 
ed census  reports  and  other  social  statistics 
warn  us  that  in  many  districts  of  the  country 
there  are  not  husbands  for  all,  and  that  the  wo- 
men must  become,  sooner  or  later,  self-support- 
ing. There  are  now  eight  States  of  the  Union 
in  which  the  females  are  in  excess  of  the  males, 
to  the  number  of  74,360,  according  to  the  latest 


census  report  (I860).  Massachusetts  alone  has 
36,970  more  females  than  males ; New  York  has 
an  excess  in  the  same  direction  of  1 1,032 ; while 
the  little  State  of  Connecticut  has  7802  more 
females  than  males  in  her  territory.  But  these 
figures  represent  the  population  of  all  ages  from 
one  year  upward,  and  I find  that  the  excess  is 
confined  entirely  to  middle-aged  persons,  and 
hence  the  above  figures  by  no  means  represent 
the  excess  of  women  of  the  working  age  over 
the  men  of  the  same  stage  of  life — say  from  15 
to  50  years  of  age.  The  males  between  the 
ages  of  one  and  fifteen  years,  and  between  fifty 
and  upward,  largely  predominate  in  each  of 
the  eight  States ; the  excess  on  the  part  of  the 
women  is  wholly  confined  to  the  ages  of  15  to 
50.  Thus  in  the  State  of  New  York,  for  in- 
stance, there  are  38,783  more  females  than 
males  between  the  ages  of  15  and  50 — three 
and  a half  times  the  whole  excess  in  the  State. 

I Still  greater  and  more  startling  is  the  excess 
of  females  of  what  is  usually  considered  the 
marriageable  age,  15  to  30  years,  over  the  men 
of  marriageable  ages,  25  to  40.  In  New  York 
there  are  591,745  females  aged  from  15  to  30, 
against  458,908  males  of  from  25  to  40,  show- 
ing an  excess  of  132,837  females.  This  proves 
conclusively  that  the  marriageable  young  wo- 
men of  New  York  are  in  a bad  way  to  get  hus- 
bands; particularly  so  since  it  must  also  be 
borne  in  mind  that  there  is  a large  number  of 
men  of  marriageable  age  who  will  never  marry. 

The  census  reports,  besides  revealing  that 
the  excess  of  females  is  confined  to  those  be- 
tween 15  and  30,  also  show  that  this  great  ex- 
cess is  not  to  be  found  in  the  agricultural  but 
the  manufacturing  districts  and  the  large  cities. 
If  we  apply  the  calculation  as  above  to  the  large 
cities  of  the  Northeast  the  result  will  be  astound- 
ing. It  would  seem  to  indicate  that  in  the  city 
of  New  York  alone,  where  the  excess  of  wo- 
mcn  over  men  of  all  ages  and  colors  is  21,050, 
there  are  actually  about  two  hundred  thousand 
more  females  over  15  and  under  30  years  of 
age  than  there  are  males  over  25  and  under  40. 
And  taking  the  several  cities  which  are  com- 
mercially and  socially  a part  of  the  metropolis, 
including  all  Manhattan  Island,  Brooklyn, 
Williamsburg,  Jersey  City,  and  Hoboken,  the 
result  shows  that  there  are  300,000  more  young 
women  than  men  just  in  the  prime  of  life,* 

* The  following  tables  are  from  the  census  reports 
of  I860.  Though  their  examination  is  not  necessary 
to  the  comprehension  of  the  facta  and  arguments 
above,  they  are  interesting  in  this  connection,  and 
will  enable  the  skeptical  to  prove  the  above  calcula- 
tions. 

(1)  The  following  table  gives  the  population  of  the 
eight  States  in  which  the  females  are  in  excess  of  the 


males : 

State*.  Male*.  Female*.  Ezccm. 

Connecticut 221,851  ....  229,653  ....  7,802 

Maryland 256,839  ....  259,079  ....  2,240 

Massachusetts  ....  592,281  ....  629,201  ....  86,970 

New  Hampshire...  159,563....  160,016....  6,453 

New  Jersey 322,733  ....  323,933  ....  1,230 

New  York 1,910,279  ....  1,921,311  ....  11,002 

North  Carolina. . . . 313,670  ....  316,272  ....  2,602 

Rhode  Island 82,294  ....  88,355  ....  6.061 


Totals  ....8,859,460  ....  3,983,820  ....  74,360 
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while  there  are  really  about  115,000  who  can 
not  hope  to  obtain  husbands  of  their  own  or 
any  other  age. 

Equally  startling  and  painful  facts,  showing 
the  same  obstacles  to  marriage  in  England,  have 
lately  been  published  in  the  North  British  Re- 
view. It  appears  that  the  number  of  women 
who  are  obliged  to  remain  single  in  England 
and  Wales  in  consequence  of  the  disproportion 
of  the  sexes  is  between  three  and  four  hundred 
thousand.  The  number  of  ladies  who  actually 
are  single  exceeds  one  million  and  a half,  and 
of  these  twelve  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
are  in  the  bloom  and  prime  of  life. 

The  figures  which  I have  given  clearly  indi- 
cate that  there  is  no  alternative  left  for  great 
numbers  of  the  young  women  of  the  Northeast 
but  single-blessedness  and  self-support.  Mar- 
riage— the  only  aim  in  life  to  which  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  women  of  the  New  England  and 
Middle  States  are  taught  to  look  forward — is 
already  a failure  before  their  education  is  be- 
gun. With  the  certainty  of  this  before  them  ; 
with  their  44  special”  occupations  as  governess- 
es, teachers,  etc.,  overstocked ; with  literature 
furnishing  a most  uncertain  support,  or  rather 
most  certainly  affording  no  support  at  all  for 
the  great  majority  who  attempt  it;  the  supply 
of  seamstresses  so  enormously  in  excess  of  the 
demand  that  the  wages  to  be  had  for  their  work 
are  totally  inadequate  for  the  support  of  life,  it  be- 
comes a most  serious  question  to  society  as  well 
as  to  the  sex  to  determine  what  they  shall  do. 

In  alluding  to  dates  in  a previous  paragraph 
I had  reference  to  woman’s  work  in  America, 
but  it  is  also  true  that  the  emancipation  of  wo- 
man from  household  drudgery  and  her  admis- 
sion into  the  field  of  lighter  manufactures,  which 
is  now  partly  accomplished,  does  not  date  very 
far  back  even  in  the  older  countries  of  Europe ; 
and  the  reform  is  not  really  as  old  nor  as  ad- 
vanced in  England  as  it  is  in  this  country.  This 
social  revolution,  the  development  of  which  we 
are  just  beginning  to  perceive,  and  the  fruits 
of  which  we  have  hardly  begun  to  reap,  began 

(2>  The  following  table  shows  the  excess  of  females 
of  the  “working  age”— IB  to  BO  years — over  males  of 
the  same  age  in  two  of  the  States : 

States.  Males.  Females.  Krr— «. 

15  and  under  50.  15  and  under  50. 

Massachusetts....  321,114....  34S.11B  ....  27,001 

New  York 1,109,033  ....  1,047,816  ....  38,783 

(3)  The  following  table  shows  the  excess  of  females 
of  the  “ marriageable  age” — IB  to  30  yeans — over  males 
from  25  to  4B  in  two  of  the  States : 

States.  Males.  Females.  Excess. 

25  and  under  40.  15  and  under  SO. 

Massachusetts 146, 4B2  ....  104, 3T9  ....  47,927 

New  York 468,908  ....  691,746  ....  132,837 

(4)  The  following  table  shows  the  excess  of  females 
over  males  of  all  ages  in  various  cities  of  the  North- 
east: 

Cities.  Males.  Females.  Excess. 

New  Bedford,  Mass.  . . . 9,039  . . . 10,S96  . . . 1,860 

Lowell,  Mass 14,636...  22,151...  7,516 

Boston 84,185...  91,394...  7,209 

New  York  392,309  . . . 413,369  . . . 21,050 

Brooklyn 125,899  . . . 130,049  . . . 10,650 

Jersey  City 13,998  . . . 14,893  ...  895 

Hoboken,  New  Jersey.  4,620  . . . 4,99S  ...  372 

Pittsburg 23,962  ...  24,101  ...  239 

Philadelphia 260,156  ...  286,188  ...  26,032 


practically  in  France  and  Germany.  Unlike 
the  same  movement  in  this  country,  it  resulted 
from  the  scarcity  of  men  rather  than  from  anv 
marked  excess  in  the  numbers  of  the  women; 
and  it  was  produced  there,  unlike  here,  without 
agitation.  In  both  those  countries,  unlike  in 
this,  the  movement  was  facilitated  and  made 
easy  by  the  free  social  customs  and  habits  ex- 
isting, the  absence  of  our  false  prejudices,  by 
the  peculiar  temperaments  and  the  more  liber- 
al if  not  the  more  general  education  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  wars  of  Napoleon  had  so  greatly  re- 
duced the  numbers  of  the  men  in  the  countries 
of  Central  Europe  that  it  was  found  necessary 
about  1800  to  employ  women  in  the  lighter 
duties  of  the  field  and  vineyard,  then  in  all 
the  lighter  branches  of  manufacture,  and  ulti- 
mately as  saleswomen  in  various  departments 
of  trade.  The  necessity  which  forced  this  has 
not  become  less  severe  of  late  years ; for  in 
France  and  Germany  nearly  one- fourth  of  the 
working  life  of  every  male  is  spent,  even  ia 
times  of  peace,  in  the  army,  where  they  arc 
precluded  from  engaging  in  any  industrial 
pursuits.  The  effect  is  precisely  the  same  as 
though  the  working  male  population  was  dimin- 
ished by  a fourth.  But  the  adaptability  of  the 
sex  to  the  new  fields  of  labor  thrown  open  to 
it,  the  great  economy  in  labor  thereby  pro- 
duced, and  which  is  of  such  vital  importance 
to  countries  maintaining  such  great  warlike  or* 
ganizations,  and  the  satisfactory  social  results 
of  the  system,  have  resulted  not  only  in  its  con- 
tinuance but  in  its  extension  and  general  pro- 
gress ; and  France  and  Germany  are  far  in  ad- 
vance of  the  rest  of  civilized  Europe  in  this  re- 
gard. With  our  generally  erroneous  idea  of 
Frenchwomen  it  may  appear  a little  odd  to 
many  if  we  quote  the  Parisian  grisette  a*  * 
model  of  the  working- woman,  but  it  is  never- 
theless true  that  a more  independent  and  more 
respected  class  does  not  exist  in  any  of  the 
great  cities  of  the  world.  It  is  not  true,  as 
many  in  this  country  suppose,  that  the  rank? 
of  the  lorettes  are  filled  from  those  of  the  gri- 
settes — that  they  are  practically  the  same  ? the 
reverse  is  the  truth.  The  grisette  of  Paris  i* 
the  shop-girl  of  London,  the  working-girl  of 
New  York,  and  is  as  much  respected  and  a? 
much  protected  as  either.  In  fact,  this  class  is 
more  protected  in  France  and  Germany  than 
in  either  England  or  the  United  States,  inas* 
much  as  its  fields  of  labor  are  more  numerous 
and  extended ; they  engage  in  fewer  occupa- 
tions which  are  a waste  of  physical  pow  er,  and 
are  free  to  engage  in  more  in  which  their  dex- 
terity of  hand  rather  than  their  strength  of  body 
is  exercised.  This  is  the  true  method  of  pro- 
tecting the  sex,  for  there  is  no  more  certain 
means  of  making  a woman  respectable  than 
by  making  her  independent.  Necessity  ami 
ignorance  are  the  great  demoralizers  of  wo- 
mankind. 

This  revolution,  though  beginning  later  in 
this  country,  has  moved  w ith  greater  force  and 
velocity  than  in  either  France  or  Germany,  and 
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woman’s  liberty,  larger  in  every  other  social  and 
legal  respect,  is  more  contracted  in  this  com- 
mercial regard  only  because  more  lately  at- 
tained. The  spirit  which  demands  this  eman- 
cipation of  woman  is  more  vigorous  and  pro- 
gressive, and  the  agitation  has  been  greater  and 
more  significant,  in  this  than  in  any  other  coun- 
try of  the  world.  All  revolutions  and  reforms, 
political  and  religious  as  well  as  social  like  this, 
are  invariably  accompanied  and  often  preceded  ' 
by  much  that  is  simply  “sound  and  fury  signi- 
fying nothing.”  A few  years  ago,  shortly  after 
the  present  revolution  was  silently  inaugurated, 
and  when  its  power  and  progressiveness  were 
becoming  apparent  and  acknowledged,  the  hue 
and  cry  of  44  Woman’s  rights”  was  raised.  Po- 
litical privileges,  which  few  would  have  exer- 
cised if  granted,  were  loudly  and  hardly  modest- 
ly demanded  by  a certain  class  of  theorists; 
and  very  many  of  the  same  class,  in  their  ex- 
cessive zeal,  even  claimed  and  exercised  the 
privilege  of  donning  male  attire.  Invariably 
the  “Bloomers”  have  been  the  noisiest  of  the 
“woman  rights”  advocates;  and  this  class  has 
done  much  to  prejudice  the  men  against  the 
real  workers.  This  premature  demand  for  po- 
litical privileges  for  women,  this  aping  of  man’s 
dress,  was  but  the  froth  of  the  fermentation, 
the  noise  of  the  more  enthusiastic  and  less  earn- 
est workers,  the  would-be-leaders  in  a revolu- 
tion which  needed  no  leaders  and  required  lit- 
tle agitation — a movement  indeed  in  which  there 
could  be  little  unity  of  action,  and  in  which  each 
individual  must  of  necessity  labor  for  herself. 

This  reform,  though  effected  imperceptibly, 
has  already  materially  changed  in  some  parts 
of  the  country  the  industrial  and  social  condi- 
tion of  that  portion  of  the  sex  which  is  forced 
by  necessity  to  labor,  and  has  utterly  demol- 
ished many  stupid  but  strong  prejudices  of  the 
sex  against  certain  kinds  of  labor,  and  of  the 
men  against  feminine  laborers.  Now,  instead 
of  being  restricted  to  the  peculiar  duties  of  the 
household,  the  trades  and  manufactures  gener- 
ally, and  even  some  of  the  professions,  are  open 
to  women ; and  they  now  enter  into  competition 
with  the  male  sex  in  many  fields  of  labor  here- 
tofore supposed  to  belong  exclusively  to  men, 
and  thought  to  be  not  only  out  of  the  province, 
but  really  beyond  the  comprehension,  of  the 
gentler  sex.  In  the  publishing  business,  for 
instance,  women  are  now  not  only  44  press-feed- 
ers,” 44  book-sewers,”  44  paper-folders,”  44  gold- 
layers,”  and  44  bookbinders,”  but  within  the  last 
four  or  five  years  they  have  also  become  44  com- 
positors” ( type-setters)  on  books  and  newspa- 
pers. Several  of  the  weekly  papers  of  New 
York,  including  the  Independent,  Scientific  Amer- 
ican, etc,,  and  at  least  one  of  the  daily  papers 
of  the  same  city,  the  World,  are  wholly  or  par- 
tially “set  up”  by  female  compositors.  Wo- 
men are  now  hatters  as  well  as  bonnet-makers. 
They  are  “shoe-fitters” — that  is,  they  do  the 
lighter  hand-work  on  ladies’  shoes,  put  in  the 
elastic  in  Congress  and  other  gaiters ; and  the 
shoe -machines  of  Lynn  are  largely  run  by 


young  women.  They  make  the  paper  collars 
so  extensively  worn  at  this  time  by  men,  and 
which  are  just  becoming  all  the  rage  with  the 
ladies ; and  also  the  paper  boxes  in  which  they 
are  packed,  as  well  as  all  other  manner  of  paper 
boxes  to  hold  every  other  manner  of  article, 
from  chewing  tobacco  to  Cluny  laces.  They 
are  milliners  and  mantua-makers,  designing, 
cutting,  fitting,  sewing,  and  trimming  the  bon- 
' nets,  dresses,  and  cloaks  which  the  sex  wears. 
The  trade  of  the  florist  in  the  cities  is  almost 
exclusively  carried  on  by  women,  and  in  the 
country  the  flower-garden  has  always  been  the 
woman’s  privilege.  Male  barbers  no  longer 
dress  the  hair  of  fashionable  ladies,  or  leech  the 
heads  of  feverish  invalids;  it  is  women  who 
keep  ladies’  hair-dressing  establishments,  and 
pursue  this  branch  of  the  curative  art.  Wo- 
men are  not  only  envelope,  umbrella,  artificial- 
flower,  and  hoop-skirt,  as  well  os  shirt  makers ; 
not  only  photograph- mounters,  toy -painters, 
silver-burnishers,  fur-trimmers,  amber-workers, 
and  jewelers ; not  only  copyists  for  lawyers  and 
others,  secretaries  for  institutions,  telegraph- 
operators,  sales  and  cash  clerks,  and  even  book- 
keepers ; but  they  are  also  art-designers  for 
silver-ware,  furniture,  and  many  other  sorts  of 
manufactures ; wood-engravers,  working  from 
the  designs  of  others,  but  as  frequently  from 
their  own  ; painters,  sculptors,  singers,  actress- 
es, lecturers,  school-teachers,  physicians ; and  I 
have  lately  seen  an  account  of  the  admission  of 
a lady-lawyer  to  the  bar  of  one  of  the  Western 
States,  while  another  has  still  later  been  made 
the  chief  enrolling  clerk  of  the  Legislature  of 
Kansas.  At  least  one  lady  surgeon,  and  hun- 
dreds, perhaps  thousands,  of  lady  nurses — gen- 
uine Florence  Nightingales — found  employment 
during  the  war.  A lady  physician  of  New  York 
city  is  engaged  in  teaching  a class  of  200  young 
ladies  in  the  “laws  of  physiology,  hygiene,  and 
hereditary  transmission ;”  and  the  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation of  New  York,  in  order  to  encourage  her, 
have  given  the  use  of  the  principal  hall  in  the 
Twelfth  Street  school. 

I had  occasion  some  time  since  to  visit  sev- 
eral of  the  principal  manufacturing  establish- 
ments of  New  York  city  in  search  of  statistics 
in  regard  to  the  numbers  of  women  employed 
and  the  average  wages  received  by  them.  Of 
course  I could  arrive  at  the  former  only  ap- 
proximately; there  is  no  positive  data  as  to 
numbers  to  be  obtained,  but  the  aggregate  is 
much  larger  than  is  generally  supposed — cer- 
tainly the  facts  which  I obtained  astonished  me. 
Taking  the  statements  of  a number  of  manu- 
facturers largely  employing  women  as  the  basis 
for  a calculation,  I arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  about  100,000  women  were  employed  in 
other  than  domestic  labor  and  supported  them- 
selves, but  this  is  evidently  erroneous.  And 
yet  more  than  one  manufacturer  insisted  that  at 
least  50,000  more  should  be  added  to  this ; but 
as  I am  convinced  they  meant  to  include  the 
thousands  of  women  who  do  needle-work  and 
plain  sewing  in  such  moments  as  they  can  snatch 
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from  domestic  duties  at  home,  I have  left  them 
out  of  this  estimate.  And,  indeed,  it  is  high- 
ly probable  that  many  of  this  class  are  included 
in  the  estimates  on  which  are  based  the  calcu- 
lation which  shows  that  there  arc  100,000  wo- 
men employed  in  manufactures,  etc.  This  can 
hardly  be,  for  the  total  female  population  be- 
tween the  ages  of  15  and  50  of  New  York  and 
Kings  Counties,  N.  Y.,  and  Hudson  County, 
N.  J.,  which  contain  the  cities  of  New  York, 
Brooklyn,  and  Jersey  City,  is  only  339,797.  It 
is  probable  that  not  more  than  one-fourth  of 
these  support  themselves  by  other  than  domes- 
tic work.  Of  this  number  employers  with 
whom  I conversed  thought  there  were  40,000 
seamstresses — not  needle-women  who  ply  the 
needle  as  a magic  wand  and  produce  the  most 
delicate  and  costly  fabrics,  but  plain  sewers  en- 
gaged in  making  clothing,  etc.,  at  wholly  un- 
remunerative  rates.  This  estimate  doubtless 
included  the  many  who  make  this  labor  a sec- 
ondary consideration  of  their  lives.  But  I 
have  no  doubt  that  a very  large  proportion  of 
the  working-women  of  the  city  and  country  in- 
deed are  engaged  in  this  unremunerative  field, 
while  dozens  of  better  paying  manufactures  are 
avoided.  There  are  probably  18,000  or  20,000 
seamstresses  in  New  York  and  its  adjacent 
cities  who  might  be  employed  in  fields  where 
the  demand  is  greater,  the  pay  better,  and  the 
work  lighter,  less  confining,  and  far  healthier. 

One  of  the  branches  of  manufacture  very 
largely  employing  women  is  that  of  book-pub- 
lishing. There  are  more  than  200  book  firms 
in  New  York  city  which  engage  in  the  sale  of 
books  of  various  characters.  The  many  manu- 
facturers who  furnish  books  to  these  stores  give 
profitable  employment  to  about  3000  females  of 
all  ages  from  15  to  50.  It  is  not  only  one  of 
the  cleanest,  lightest,  and  most  interesting  of 
labors,  but  also  one  of  the  healthiest  and  most 
profitable.  Owing  to  the  lightness  of  the  ma- 
terial used,  the  rooms  in  which  the  majority  of 
the  women  employed  by  publishers  are  engaged 
are  in  the  upper  stories  of  the  buildings,  where 
they  have  plenty  of  light  and  ventilation.  All 
the  work-rooms  which  I visited  w-ere  extremely 
clean  and  neat,  as  were  also  the  operatives  em- 
ployed— a class  of  intelligent,  modest,  and  gen- 
erally handsome  women.  They  were  all  plainly 
dressed  in  neatly -fitting,  serviceable  dresses ; 
and  I was  shown  in  one  establishment  into  a 
“cloak  or  dressing  room”  which  was  as  neat 
as  most  chambers,  and  in  which  ware  all  the 
toilet  conveniences.  The  various  capacities  in 
which  females  are  employed  in  these  establish- 
ments are  as  “folders,”  “sewers,”  and  “bind- 
ers” of  the  printed  sheets.  The  work  of  fold- 
ing was  formerly,  and  is  still  largely,  done  by 
hand,  but  of  late  years  it  has  been  chiefly  ac- 
complished by  machinery.  The  folding-ma- 
chine is  a small,  delicate  instrument,  no  more 
difficult  of  comprehension  than  a sewing-ma- 
chine, and  requiring  less  physical  strength  to 
run  it,  as  the  motive  power  of  the  folding-ma- 
chine in  the  large  establishments  is  steam.  The 


folders  are  paid  according  to  the  number  of 
sheets  which  they  fold ; their  weekly  wages,  at 
present  rates,  average,  for  good  and  bad,  old 
and  new  operatives  alike,  about  $8.  Those  who 
work  on  the  machines  make  the  most  money. 
The  “ sewer”  stitches  the  folded  sheets  together 
into  a volume.  This  is  entirely  hand-work, 
and  as  it  requires  little  straining  of  the  eye — 
the  needle  and  thread  being  very  coarse — is 
veiy  pleasant  work.  The  “ sewers”  make  about 
the  same  as  the  folders,  each  being  paid  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  of  work  done.  The  4 4 binder” 
puts  the  stitched  volume  of  folded  sheets  into 
its  appropriate  cover.  This  is  a more  difficult 
labor  than  folding  and  sewing,  requiring  more 
judgment,  intelligence,  and  experience.  It  is 
also  better  paid,  the  female  binders  receiving 
an  average  of  $10  per  week.  Binding  books  is 
something  of  a trade,  and  takes  time  to  learn. 
A woman  can  in  a week  or  two  learn  to  “fold” 
and  44  sew”  with  rapidity  enough  to  made  a com- 
fortable living;  and  new-beginners  of  average 
intelligence  can,  on  the  first  day  at  folding  or 
sewing,  make  more  money  than  they  can,  in  the 
the  same  space  of  time,  at  seamstresses'  work, 
though  they  may  have  had  many  years’  experi- 
ence at  it. 

In  the  same  branch  of  business  I may  men- 
tion as  one  of  the  most  pleasant,  respectable, 
and  profitable  occupations — that  of  the  compos- 
itor or  type-setter.  It  is,  besides,  a branch  of 
labor  by  no  means  filled,  or  likely  to  be  filled 
soon.  There  are  only  about  200  females  en- 
gaged in  type-setting  in  New  York  city.  The 
trade  is  one  which  has  been  open  to  the  sex  for 
only  five  or  six  years,  and  as  it  requires  some 
time  to  learn  it,  few*  have  thus  far  entered  it. 
Many  of  the  more  experienced  female  type-set- 
ters make  from  $12  to  $15  per  week,  and  find 
steady  employment- the  year  round.  The  labor 
is  light  and  pleasant,  the  hours  not  long  and 
confining,  and  the  operatives  are  usually  of  a 
high  order  of  intelligence. 

The  manufacture  of  paper  collars,  boxes,  etc., 
gives  employment  to  about  3500  females,  prin- 
cipally young  girls.  The  wrages  in  this  branch 
of  manufacture  are  not  large — about  $5  per 
week  to  all  sorts  and  ages  of  operatives  (many 
of  those  I saw  were  children  of  thirteen  and  fif- 
teen years  of  age) ; but  it  is  work  that  is  simple 
and  easily  learned.  It  requires  little  practical 
experience,  and  the  operative  is  as  valuable 
after  a week’s  experience  as  after  a year’s  labor 
at  the  business.  Much  of  this  wrork  is  also  done 
by  machinery — simple  and  easily  understood — 
and  as  in  the  case  of  “book-folders”  the  ma- 
chine operatives  are  the  best  paid.  In  fact,  all 
my  inquiries  in  every  branch  of  manufacture 
served  to  show  the  falsity  of  the  idea  which 
very  generally  prevails  that  labor-saving  ma- 
chines destroy  the  laborer.  The  contrary  is 
the  case  with  sewing-machines,  folding -ma- 
chines, paper-box-machines,  and  similar  inven- 
tions, as  well  as  of  steam-engines  and  locomo- 
tives. I have  found  that  the  introduction  of 
newly-invented  machinery  into  any  branch  of 
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manufacture  develops  new  and  hitherto  unsus-  I 
pected  branches  of  the  business,  and  conse- j 
quently  increases  the  demand  for  operatives  at 
advanced  wages. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  the  numbers  of  sales- 
women employed  in  the  stores  of  New  York, 
but  the  number  is  not  large.  They  are  to  be 
seen  in  force  on  Broadway,  in  the  various  lace, 
millinery,  and  fancy  stores ; but  there  has  been 
a reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  larger  merchants 
to  employing  them  in  this  capacity.  The  preju- 
dice of  the  women  themselves  against  this  kind 
of  labor  is  very  marked,  but  it  is  fast  wearing 
away.  It  is  singular  that  it  has  so  long  exist- 
ed, for  there  is  no  more  pleasant  and  independ- 
ent employment  for  women  to  be  had  than  as 
saleswomen  and  book-keepers  in  fancy  stores. 

Distinct  os  a class  from  the  20,000  seam- 
stresses who  eke  out  a scanty  subsistence  with 
the  needle,  but  included  in  our  estimate  of  the 
numbers  of  the  “ slaved  of  the  needle,"  are  a 
large  force  of  what  are  generally  called  “ nee- 
dle-women," in  contradistinction  to  the  plainer 
sewers  or  seamstresses.  The  following  extract 
from  an  article  on  this  same  subject  in  Harper's 
Bazar  states  the  numbers  and  wages  of  needle- 
women in  New  York  city,  and  at  the  same  time 
gives  an  account  of  the  great  American  bazar 
of  Messrs.  A.  T.  Stewart  and  Co.,  of  New  York, 
in  which  every  branch  of  needle-work  is  extens- 
ively carried  on : 

“Here  we  found,”  says  the  writer,  ,4at  least  800 
young  ladies  engaged  in  making  every  thing  that  is 
worn  by  humanity  except  boots  and  Bhoes.  In  the 
‘Ladies'  and  Children's  Department,’  to  which  an  en- 
tire floor  is  devoted,  and  in  which  are  made  full  suits 
for  females  of  all  ages,  and  embracing  every  thing 
from  under-linen  to  bonnets  (not  forgetting  the  mono- 
gram of  the  customer  if  desired),  regular  employment 
is  given  the  year  round  to  about  400  women,  who  make 
on  an  average  $S  per  week.  Cutters  and  forewomen 
are  paid  from  $12  to  $15  per  week : these  have  their 
assistants,  who  receive  from  $10  to  $12  per  week;  the 
operatives  are  paid  by  the  ‘ piece,*  and  receive,  accord- 
ing to  their  industry  and  intelligence,  from  $0  50  to 
$12  per  week.  In  the  * Cloak  Department’  are  about 
200  girls,  who  get  about  the  same  as  the  operative  in 
the  4 Ladies'  Department.**  In  the  ‘ Shawl  Department' 
various  descriptions  of  shawlB  are  made  and  repaired ; 
and  there  we  saw  dextrous  and  nimble  fingers  repair 
splendid  India  shawls  which  had  been  worn  thread- 
bare at  the  folds  in  such  a manner  that  the  seam  aud 
patch  could  not  be  detected.  The  same  fairy-like  art- 
isans removed  from  the  same  costly  fabrics  dark  and 
unattractive  shades  and  replaced  them  by  colors  which 
were  in  demand  in  the  market,  and  that  in  such  a way 
as  to  really  improve  the  shawls.  Here  about  25  wo- 
men are  employed  at  about  $8  per  week  each.  Nearly  , 
as  many  find  equally  remunerative  labor  in  the  1 Skirt 
Department*  In  the  ‘ Boys*  Department*  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  youths'  clothing  the  operatives  to  the  num- 
ber of  75  are  paid  by  the  week  at  an  average  of  $9. 
About  60  women  are  constantly  at  work  in  the  ‘ Up- 
holstery Department’  in  making  curtains,  mattresses, 
sheets,  pillow-cases,  napkins,  towels — in  short,  all  the 
famishing  goods  for  house,  hotel,  steamer,  aud  sleep- 
ing-car. They  get  from  $6  to  $9  per  week.  In  the 
• Fur  Department*  as  many  as  70  persons  are  employed 
In  the  busy  season  at  wages  averaging  $8,  but  as  the 
winter  is  just  over  we  found  only  half  a dozen  em- 
ployed in  taking  care  of  the  stock.  In  the  carpet  room 
about  GO  girls  are  employed,  and  make  about  $7  50  per 
week.  On  this  floor,  but  intended  for  the  benefit  of 
other  departments,  we  were  surprised  to  come  across 
about  35  washer-women,  lroners,  and  fluters,  engaged  1 


in  making  up  and  preparing  for  customers,  and  for 
display  in  the  store,  all  sorts  of  linen  and  other  goods. 
These  are  paid  by  the  week  at  $7  50.  This  establish- 
ment at  times  employs  as  many  as  1500  women,  a good 
proportion  of  whom  do  not  work  In  the  building  but 
at  their  own  residences.  Besides  those  enumerated 
above  there  are  also  to  be  found  a few  saleswomen, 
and  young  women  with  good  figures  w ho  * try  on*  the 
patterns  of  cloaks,  etc.,  etc.,  while  neat  and  pleasant- 
looking  telegraphic  operators  of  the  gentle  sex  are  en- 
gaged constantly  in  communicating  between  the  retail 
and  the  wholesale  establishments.” 

Of  course  there  are  not  many  establishments 
which  work  on  so  large  a scale  as  that  of  Messrs. 
Stewart  and  Co. ; but  it  is  believed  that  the 
New  York  houses  in  the  same  line  of  business 
give  regular  employment  to  20,000  females — 
needle- women  and  seamstresses,*  the  latter  of 
whom  receive  only  about  one-half,  or  even  less 
than  one-half,  the  wages  of  the  former.  The 
fact  is  that  plain  sew  ing — the  work  for  which 
woman  is  popularly  supposed  to  be  most  fitted 
— is  the  most  laborious  and  least  remunerative 
of  all  work  performed  by  her.  This  is  not  in 
consequence  of  the  oppression  of  the  employers 
— a popular  superstition  based  on  a few  un- 
doubtedly truthful  stories  of  hard-hearted  em- 
ployers. It  is  not  in  consequence  of  a short  de- 
mand for  work — an  argument  falsely  advanced 
by  employers  to  explain  the  fact  of  small  wrages. 
It  is  in  consequence  of  the  vast  numbers  of  such 
laborers ; the  supply  is  largely  in  excess  of  the 
demand;  and  the  eager  thousands  anxiously 
supplicating  for  employment  underbid  each  oth- 
er for  work  that  kills  instead  of  supporting. 
The  moment  a woman  is  reduced  to  want  she 
turns  to  her  needle  for  support,  instead  of  seek- 
ing it  in  less  crowded  channels ; and  if  she  be 
not  a practiced  needle-woman  instead  of  a plain 
seamstress,  the  consequence  is  want,  misery, 
disease,  and  lingering  death.f 

The  same  result  attends  nine-tenths  of  those 
w'ho  turn  in  the  same  desperate  way  to  litera- 
ture and  the  school-room  for  bread.  Not  one 
in  twenty-five  of  the  women  wrho  put  pen  to  pa- 
per ever  reach  the  dignity  of  print.  Of  those 
who  succeed  thus  far  not  more  than  one  in  fifty 
can  support  herself  by  her  pea.  Of  late  years 
teaching  has  proved  a little  more  remunerative 
to  women  than  formerly.  There  can  be  no 


• By  the  last  census  of  London,  England,  it  appears 
there  are  65,128  seamstresses  and  needle-women,  of 
whom  43,928  are  milliners  and  dress-makers. 

t The  following  table,  showing  the  comparative  av- 
erage wTages  paid  to  WDincu  in  various  trades  and  pro- 
fessions, is  believed  to  be  very  nearly  correct 
Table  or  Women’s  Wages. 


Book-folders 

Book-sew  ers 

Bookbinders 

Compositors 

Paper  Box  Makers . . . 
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doubt  that  the  women  are  rapidly  superseding 
men  as  teachers  in  the  public  and  private  schools 
of  the  country,  particularly  in  the  States  most 
densely  populated.  There  are  now  six  times 
as  many  female  as  male  teachers  in  Massachu- 
setts; five  times  as  many  in  Vermont;  twelve 
times  ns  many  in  New  York ; and  fifteen  times 
as  many  in  Philadelphia.  It  is  estimated  that 
over  100,000  of  the  148,742  teachers  in  the 
country  are  females.  There  is  no  longer  any 
inducement  for  men  to  enter  the  profession,  as 
women  can  be  found  who,  working  for  less 
wages,  are  practically  as  good  tutors. 

There  are  a large  number  of  other  branches 
of  manufacture  which  offer  great  inducements 
to  young  women,  and  in  which  employers  would 
find  them  very  profitable  laborers.  Women  are 
already  employed  here  in  photographic  galleries, 
but  not  as  largely  as  they  should  be.  In  nearly 
even'  London  photographic  studio  numbers  of 
females,  some  of  them  educated  ladies,  are  em- 
ployed, which  is,  after  all,  but  natural,  as  no- 
where are  refinement  and  delicacy  of  touch  of 
more  importance  than  in  the  photographic  art. 
Watch-making  is  a trade  which,  it  appears  from 
European  experience,  is  especially  adapted  to 
woman’s  capabilities.  All  the  delicate  machin- 
ery, carving,  and  designing  of  the  fine  Geneva 
and  other  Swiss  watches  so  popular  in  this  coun- 
try are  made  by  women.  The  work  is  done  at 
the  homes  of  the  operatives.  There  are  not 
less  than  twenty-five  thousand  women  thus  en- 
gaged in  the  neighborhood  of  Neufch&tel  alone. 
The  system  is  admirable ; there  is  great  divi- 
sion of  labor,  all  the  parts  of  the  watch  are  in- 
terchangeable, and  the  finished  article  is  so 
cheap  that  it  is  smuggled  into  England  at  a 
price  within  the  means  of  the  working-classes. 
Working  at  home  in  odd  hours  between  domes- 
tic duties,  these  women  make  from  $3  50  to  $4 
per  week  in  gold.  Those  who  have  been  abroad 
must  have  noticed  that  women  arc  much  more 
employed  there  than  with  us.  Check-takers  at 
the  theatre,  at  the  railway  and  omnibus  sta- 
tions, and  in  shops  generally,  are  of  this  gender, 
and  they  seem  to  get  on  quite  as  well  as  men 
do.  The  only  place  in  which  I remember  to 
have  seen  a female  ticket-taker  in  America  is 
at  the  Academy  of  Design  in  New  York  city. 
There  is  no  reason  why  women  should  not  prac- 
tice medicine,  unless  it  be  the  prejudice  of  la- 
dies to  being  attended  by  their  own  sex  in  this 
capacity  as  well  as  in  that  of  saleswomen.  The 
great  difficulty  at  present  is  a general  want  of 
confidence  in  the  innovators.  When  time  shall 
have  established  confidence  in  the  knowledge 
of  female  physicians  the  prejudice  will  have 
disappeared.  There  are  now  six  female  phy- 
sicians in  Philadelphia,  and  a larger  number  in 
New  York ; but  we  arc  not  yet  as  far  advanced 
as  the  French,  with  whom  the  “sage  femme” 
is  an  “institution”  whose  numbers  can  not  be 
estimated. 

There  is  every  inducement  to  females  to  en- 
ter all  these  branches  of  labor;  inducements 
not  only  in  the  character  of  the  work  and  the 


| liberality  of  the  remuneration,  but  in  the  pro- 
tection which  is  thrown  around  them,  legal  and 
otherwise.  This  care  is  a great  interest  as  well 
as  a duty  on  the  part  of  every  large  manufac- 
turer; and  as  the  reputation  of  his  establish- 
ment naturally  depends  in  some  measure  on 
that  of  his  employes,  he  is  careful  to  employ 
only  honest  and  virtuous  women  and  men.  No 
young  lady  need  fear  to  enter  the  social  circle 
which  is  naturally  formed  by  the  association  of 
working-women  in  a large  and  respectable  es- 
tablishment. In  the  work-shops  these  girls  are 
quiet,  pleasant,  and  demure ; they  are  lady-like 
and  modest  on  the  street,  and  go  to  and  return 
from  their  work  with  just  the  same  quiet  de- 
meanor that  school-girls  display  in  wending 
their  way  through  the  streets.  Charles  Dick- 
ens, in  his  “American  Notes,”  describing  the 
factory-girls  of  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  says  as 
follows  that  which  will  as  justly  apply  to  the 
working-girls  of  New  York  : 

44  These  girls,  as  I have  said,  were  all  well  dressed ; 
and  that  phrase  necessarily  Includes  extreme  cleanli- 
ness  They  were  healthy  in  appearance,  many  of 

them  remarkably  so,  and  had  the  manners  and  de- 
portment of  young  women,  not  of  degraded  brutes  of 

burden The  rooms  in  which  they  worked  were 

as  well  ordered  as  themselves.  In  the  windows  of 
some  there  were  green  plants,  which  were  trained  to 
shade  the  glass ; In  all  there  was  as  mnch  fresh  air, 
cleanliness,  and  comfort  as  the  nature  of  the  occnpa- 
tion  would  possibly  admit  of.  Out  of  so  large  a num- 
ber of  females,  many  of  whom  were  only  then  just 
verging  upon  womanhood,  it  may  be  reasonably  sup- 
posed that  some  were  delicate  and  fragile  in  appear- 
ance: no  dpubt  there  were.  But  I solemnly  declare 
that  from  all  the  crowd  I saw  in  the  different’factories 
that  day  I can  not  recall  or  separate  one  young  face 
that  gave  me  a painful  impression;  not  one  young 
girl  whom,  assuming  it  to  be  matter  of  necessity  that 
she  should  gain  her  daily  bread  by  the  labor  of  her 
hands,  I would  have  removed  from  those  works  if  I 
had  had  the  power.  They  reside  at  various  boarding- 
houses near  at  hand.  The  owuers  of  the  mills  are 
particularly  carefhl  to  allow  no  persons  to  enter  upon 
the  possession  of  these  honses  whose  characters  have 
not  undergone  the  most  searching  and  thorough  in- 
quiry. Any  complaint  that  is  made  against  them  by 
the  boarders  or  by  any  body  else  is  fully  investigated ; 
and  if  good  ground  of  complaint  be  shown  to  exist 
against  them  they  are  removed,  and  their  occupation 
is  handed  over  to  some  more  deserving  person.** 

Of  late  years  the  needle- women  of  New  York 
city  have  organized  a “Protective  Union”  of 
their  own,  the  head-quarters  of  which  are  es- 
tablished at  No.  44  Franklin  Street,  and  which 
is  annually  doing  much  good  in  securing  to 
working-women  legal  assistance  and  protection 
from  impositions ; obtaining  for  them  employ- 
ment in  various  capacities;  and  by  furnishing 
the  sick  and  helpless  with  shelter  and  food. 
During  the  year  1 867  this  organization  supplied 
3379  families  with  work. 

The  chief  obstacles,  as  I have  said  before, 
which  women  have  to  encounter  result  from 
the  want  of  training  and  our  false  system  of  edu- 
cation. In  all  my  inquiries,  no  matter  what 
the  character  of  the  work  was,  I found  that, 
with  female  os  with  male  laborers,  the  higher 
the  degree  of  intelligence  the  higher  the  rate 
of  wages.  It  is  not  merely  true  that  those  who 
are  best  acquainted  with  their  particular  trade 
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make  the  most  wages,  bnt  superior  intelligence 
in  general  matters  makes  a great  difference. 
A practically-educated  person  not  only  learns 
a trade  sooner,  but  learns  it  more  thoroughly 
and  is  the  more  rapid  worker.  This  partly  ex- 
plains, also,  that  troublesome  problem  as  to  why 
a man's  labor  is  worth  more  than  a woman’s. 
The  practical  education  and  worldly  knowledge 
of  the  man  is  greater  than  that  of  the  woman, 
and  hence  his  increased  value.  Nature  made 
the  common  male  laborer  more  valuable  than 
the  common  female  laborer  by  making  him 
stronger;  custom — and  a bad  one  at  that — has 
made  woman  in  all  other  fields  of  labor  less 
valuable  by  restricting  her  practical  education. 
Besides,  few  women  ever  wholly  learn  a trade 
by  serving  as  men  do  a long  apprenticeship  at 
it,  for  it  frequently  happens  that  by  the  time  a 
female  apprentice  is  beginning  to  understand 
her  trade,  and  to  become  of  actual  value  to  her 
employer,  she  marries  and  relapses  into  the  bar- 
barism which  condemns  her  again  to  needle 
and  domestic  work.  It  is  only  when  they  shall 
be  specially  trained,  as  boys  are,  to  certain  pro- 
fessions and  occupations,  and  when  they  shall, 
as  of  necessity  a great  many  of  the  rising  gen- 
eration must,  make  the  trades  they  shall  learn 
the  chief,  and  not  the  supplementary  business 
of  their  lives,  that  women  can  hope  to  compete 
with  the  men  at  man’s  wages. 


THE  GREATEST  VOLCANO  IN  THE 
WORLD. 

IT  is  a wild  and  desolate  region  for  the  most 
part,  that  volcanic  district  of  Hawaii.  The 
whole  island,  indeed,  is  a specimen  of  Nature’s 
unfinished  work.  Each  successive  eruption  from 
its  craters  adds  deep  layers  of  fused  minerals  to 
its  mountain-slopes,  or,  pushing  its  way  to  the 
sea-shore,  engrafts  new  capes  and  promontories 
upon  its  coasts.  The  northern  portion  of  the 
island  is  green  and  fertile ; but  the  southern  re- 
gions, included  in  the  districts  of  Puna,  Kau, 
and  Kona,  are  the  frequent  amphitheatre  of 
those  imposing  pyrotechnic  displays  that  have 
given  Hawaii  of  late  such  “ distinguished  con- 
sideration” among  the  great  volcanoes  of  the 
world. 

Let  us  glance  for  a moment  at  the  map  of  the 
Hawaiian  group.  We  see  a slightly  - curved 
chain  of  islands,  twelve  in  number,  situated  at 
about  the  distance  of  ten  days’  sail  southwest 
from  San  Francisco,  and  ranged  in  a series  of 
which  the  members  progressively  increase  in 
size  from  the  northwestern  to  the  southeastern 
extremity.  But  the  chart  will  not  disclose  the 
most  singular  fact  in  their  geography.  This 
line  of  direction  is  the  line  of  growth  of  the 
group.  Along  this  line  each  island  has  been 
successively  thrown  up,  like  a germ  sprouting 
under  the  action  of  the  central  volcanic  fires. 
For  these  islands  are  all  volcanic,  though  pro- 
vided with  coral  reefs  and  quiet  lagoons  of 
comparatively  recent  formation.  They  lie  in 
the  northern  margin  of  the  tropics,  almost  en- 


croaching upon  the  northern  temperate  zone. 
They  are  not  44  South  Sea  Islands,”  though 
many  people  have  a firm  conviction  to  that  ef- 
fect, hut  the  most  northern  of  the  chief  Pacific 
islands. 

Kauai,  the  northwestern  member  of  the 
group,  is  the  oldest  and  most  fertile  island,  pro- 
ducing the  most  luxuriant  flora  and  the  finest 
crops  of  sugar  and  coffee.  Toward  the  south- 
east the  islands  become  successively  more  ster- 
ile and  volcanic  in  appearance,  and  their  cra- 
ters show  signs  of  more  recent  extinction  ; un- 
Jil,  arriving  at  Hawaii,  the  last  and  largest  in 
the  group,  we  find  volcanic  force  in  fierce  activ- 
ity. It  is  more  properly  a creative  than  a de- 
structive force.  Hawaii  is  still  an  unfinished 
island,  yet  it  is  old  enough  to  have  given  its 
name  to  the  entire  group. 

This  island  is  the  greatest  modem  battle- 
ground of  cosmical  forces.  Its  eruptions  are 
on  a larger  scale  than  any  others  of  which  his- 
tory has  the  record.  If  its  earthquakes  and 
fire-streams  have  been  less  destructive  than 
some  others  to  human  life,  it  has  been  because 
the  surrounding  country  has  been  less  densely 
populated  than  Lisbon,  Calabria,  or  Pompeii. 
For  the  observation  of  the  most  tremendous 
volcanic  phenomena  Hawaii  is  the  central  point 
of  the  world. 

Let  us  glance  for  a moment  at  the  physical 
aspects  of  this  region — this  strange  land,  about 
which  so  much  has  been  w'ritten,  and  which  is 
yet  so  imperfectly  understood.  Hawaii  is  an 
island  of  a triangular  outline,  measuring  about 
eighty  miles  on  either  side,  and  including  an 
area  equal  to  that  of  the  State  of  Connecticut — 
four  thousand  square  miles.  Its  profile  is  that 
of  three  gigantic  mountain  - domes — Mauna* 
Kea,  or  the  “Broad  Mountain;”  Mauna  Hua- 
lalai ; and  Mauna  Loa,  or  the  44  Long  Mount- 
ain.” The  first  and  the  last  of  these  are  but 
little  lower  than  Mont  Blanc,  each  of  their 
summits  reaching  a height  of  fourteen  thousand 
feet ; and  Mauna  Loa  has  a prospect  of  indefi- 
nite further  elevation,  being  still  a young  and 
growing  mountain.  They  touch  the  limit  of 
perpetual  snow  in  this  warm  latitude  (20°  N.). 
The  mountain  with  the  largest  name  is  regard- 


• The  correspondence  of  the  Hawaiian  word  mauna 
with  the  English  mountain  is  one  of  several  carious 
resemblances  between  words  in  this  dialect  and  oth- 
ers of  the  same  meanings  in  languages  which  are 
probably  quite  unrelated  to  it  Compare,  for  exam- 
ple, the  Hawaiian 

Pono,  good,  with  the  Latin  bonus,  and  its  derivations 
buono , etc. 

Ike,  to  see,  with  the  Sanscrit  iksh,  to  see. 

Manao,  I think,  with  the  Sanscrit  man,  to  think. 

Olelo  or  orero , a speech,  with  oratio. 

Kala,  I proclaim,  with  the  Greek  kaleo,  to  call. 

Kani,  to  sing,  with  cano. 

Mele,  nn  epic  or  chanted  poem,  with  melos. 

Abo,  I perceive,  and  noo-noo,  wise,  with  nous,  and  San- 
scrit jna,  to  know. 

Like  (pronounced  R-k)),  similar,  like,  in  form  iden- 
tical with  the  English  word  like, 

Akolu,  three,  with  the  Finnic  kotmo , three. 

Except  in  the  last  Instance,  however,  these  resem- 
blances are  probably  accidental 
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ed  by  the  islanders  as  a small  and  second-rate 
affair,  though  it  is  10,000  feet  high. 

The  scenery  of  this  mountain  region,  the 
most  elevated  between  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  the  Himalayas,  is  exceedingly  stern  and 
grand.  Unlike  the  Alps,  with  their  infinite 
complexity  of  rock  and  glacier  forms,  the  Ha- 
waiian mountains  are  vast  lava  domes,  severe 
and  simple  in  their  outlines.  Devoid  of  that 
variety,  of  the  steep  ranges  of  avalanche-bear- 
ing cliffs,  of  the  sweeping  curves  of  the  glacier, 
and  the  countless  peaks  of  the  aiguilles , they  are 
beautiful  only  when  their  crowns  of  snow  are 
lighted  by  rays  that  long  precede  the  sunrise  of 
the  lowrer  valleys,  or  when  those  summits  shine 
like  beacons  with  the  parting  splendors  of  even- 
tide. But  their  grandeur  can  hardly  be  match- 
ed among  the  Alpine  passes ; for,  approaching 
them  from  the  sea,  the  eye  comprehends  their 
proportions  and  their  immense  altitude  at  a 
glance.  No  scene  in  Switzerland  conveys  the 
sense  of  such  overpowering  vastness  as  the  west- 
ward view  of  Mauna  Loa. 

A plateau  of  ancient  lavas,  now  transformed 
into  a rugged  soil,  connects  the  bases  of  these 
three  mountains.  A dense  tropical  forest, 
choked  with  underbrush  and  matted  with  the 
stems  of  gigantic  vines,  forms  a belt  of  fifteen 
or  twenty  miles  in  width  around  their  slopes. 
It  is  a wild  and  gloomy  region.  Herds  of  wild 
cattle,  as  savage  as  the  buffalo  of  the  prairies, 
roam  through  these  forests,  the  hunter’s  game. 
Their  chase  demands  much  skill  and  courage ; 
the  wounded  bull  often  turns  madly  upon  his 
pursuer,  and  tramples  him  under  foot  or  rends 
him  with  his  long  sharp  horns.  Taking  advant- 
age of  the  habits  of  these  animals,  the  hunter 
traps  them  in  pitfalls.  For  the  whole  forest 
plateau  of  Hawaii  has  been  surveyed  by  these 
intelligent  animals,  and  mapped  out  with  thou- 
sands of  paths  that  lead  to  their  favorite  springs 
and  pastures — paths  that  are  constantly  used 
by  guides  and  hardy  travelers.  At  the  inter- 
sections of  these  tracks  the  hunters  dig  pits, 
which  they  cover  with  slender  boughs  and 
strew  lightly  with  earth,  in  imitation  of  the 
original  surface.  In  these  the  foremost  of  the 
herd  are  taken,  but  sometimes  human  game  is 
entrapped  as  wrell.  The  lamented  naturalist 
Douglas,  while  wandering  upon  the  flank  of 
Mauna  Kea  in  pursuit  of  botanical  specimens, 
fell  into  a pitfall  in  which  a large  bull  had  just 
been  taken.  On  the  following  morning  his 
body  was  found  trampled  under  foot  by  the  en- 
raged animal,  who  roared,  lion-like,  over  the 
corpse  of  his  victim. 

A single  mail-route  pierces  this  wild  region, 
running  from  east  to  west  between  the  bases  of 
the  mountains.  The  population  of  the  island, 
however,  is  gathered  upon  the  sea-shore.  Mau- 
na Kca  is  the  most  northern  summit  of  the 
great  mountain  triangle.  It  is  many  centuries 
since  volcanic  action  has  engraved  scars  upon 
that  lofty  dome.  Its  summit  is  still  covered 
with  the  cones  of  ancient  eruptions,  but  their 
craters  are  now  filled  with  snows  instead  of 


molten  lava.  The  subterranean  fires,  ever 
moving  southward,  have  abandoned  this  mount- 
ain to  the  milder  geologic  agencies  of  air,  wa- 
ter, and  sunlight — the  finishing  tools  in  this  co- 
lossal foundry.  But  beneath  Mauna  Loa,  the 
more  southern,  the  Plutonic  furnaces  are  in  full 
blast.  The  piece  of  w'ork  in  hand  is  nothing 
less  than  the  completion  of  a mountain.  Nor 
is  it  a petty  Vesuvius  that  is  forging— a hill  for 
a tourist’s  afternoon  scramble — but  a vast  vol- 
canic mountain,  already  nearly  three  miles  high, 
based  upon  a thousand  square  miles  of  indu- 
rated lavas,  and  pierced  with  two  great  active 
craters,  lateral  and  terminal. 

Let  us  distinguish  clearly  these  two  volca- 
noes. The  former,  Kilauea,  is  the  one  that  re- 
mains in  continual  action.  Since  the  memory 
of  man  it  has  displayed  a lake  of  boiling  lava 
varying  at  times  from  a hundred  to  a thousand 
acres  in  extent,  and  often  so  easily  accessible 
that  the  tourist  can  dip  up  the  fusion  with  his 
alpenstock.  It  is  the  custom  for  visitors  to 
stamp  silver  dollars  into  the  incandescent  mass 
thus  detached  from  the  fire-stream.  The  writer 
on  one  occasion  visited  Kilauea  with  a party 
of  American  naval  officers,  who  preserved  a 
number  of  these  volcanic  mementoes.  A young 
lieutenant — since  that  time  a prominent  com- 
modore in  our  navy  — presented  the  native 
guide  with  a beautiful  specimen,  a bright  Span- 
ish dollar  imbedded  in  the  fresh  and  scarce- 
cooled  lava.  The  guide  dashed  it  upon  a rock, 
dislodging  the  dollar,  which  he  pocketed. 
“Volcano  plenty  enough,”  he  said,  “but  me 
not  get  dollar  every  day.” 

Kilauea  is  situated,  not  upon  the  summit  of 
Mauna  Loa,  but  upon  its  eastern  flank,  nearly 
midway  between  the  terminal  crater  and  the 
sea,  and  at  an  elevation  of  four  thousand  feet. 
It  is  a vast  black  pit,  nine  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence, sunk  at  the  present  time  to  a depth  of 
fourteen  hundred  feet  below  the  surrounding 
country.  The  traveler  approaches  it  through 
a desolate  region,  clad  with  ferns,  dractena, 
sandal-wood,  and  patches  of  forest  trees.  The 
ground  is  fissured  with  chasms,  from  which  sul- 
phurous vapors  arise,  and  banks  appear,  seamed 
with  veins  of  gypsum  and  sulphur,  like  those 
that  are  shown  to  the  tourist  in  the  “Solfata- 
ra”  near  Naples.  He  wonders  where  the  fa- 
( mous  crater  can  be  concealed ; no  lava-cone, 
breathing  forth  smoke  and  flame ; no  volumes 
of  ascending  vapors ; no  detonations  or  trem- 
blings of  the  earth  announce  that  the  volcano 
is  near.  The  dome  of  Mauna  Loa  rises  into 
the  sunlight,  wearing  its  crown  of  scintillant 
snows  as  though  its  heart  were  any  thing  but 
molten  fire. 

But  suddenly,  as  you  advance,  a wonderful 
sight  opens  upon  you.  The  great  chasm  of  the 
crater  seems  to  sink  away  from  your  feet  as  you 
stand  upon  the  brink  of  the  sheer  precipices 
that  wall  it  around,  and  gaze  upon  the  black 
and  smoking  plain  below.  It  is  a cooled  sea 
of  lavas,  strewed  with  volcanic  de'bris  and  fis- 
. sured  with  yawning  chasms.  A sloping  bank 
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of  detritus  conducts  a precarious  foot-path  to  the 
bottom  of  the  crater.  Steam  rises  from  seams 
near  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  and  is  condensed  by 
the  breeze  that  sweeps  down  from  the  mount- 
ain-summit, whistling  through  the  coarse  flags 
and  sedges  that  collect  the  moisture.  It 
trickles  into  calabashes  placed  at  their  roots, 
and  is  collected  by  the  natives  for  the  use  of 
travelers ; for  no  stream  flow's  through  this  arid 
district.  The  soil  around  the  crater,  indeed,  is 
so  heated  as  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a cooking- 
range.  What  savory  recollections  do  not  trav- 
elers bring  away  of  meals  cooked  in  the  ground 
at  the  “Volcano  House  !”  Poultry,  vegetables, 
game,  enveloped  thickly  in  succulent  leaves,  are 
buried  in  the  earth  and  left  for  twelve  hours  to 
its  thermal  influences.  The  result  is  most  sat- 
isfactory. A turkey,  treated  in  this  manner, 
acquires  a delicious  and  peculiar  flavor  that  can 
not  be  induced  by  the  hastier  coction  of  artifi- 
cial heat.  There  is  an  additional  zest,  too,  in 
the  reflection  that  your  meal  has  been  prepared 
at  a larger  fire  than  even  that  of  the  famous 
Ho-ti,  who  burned  the  family  mansion  in  order 
to  have  roast  pig.  Your  cooking  has  been 
done,  indeed,  over  the  largest  possible  fire — 
the  flame  of  a burning  planet. 

Descending  into  the  crater,  the  path  leads 
you  over  a vitreous  crust  of  lava  that  snaps  and 
crackles  under  foot  like  a crust  of  frozen  snow'. 
It  is  a treacherous  covering,  often  concealing 
deep  fissures  in  the  dense  lava  beneath;  so 
that  it  is  necessary  to  sound  each  step  in  ad- 
vance with  a stout  stick.  Treading  carefully, 
making  occasional  detours  to  avoid  the  current 
of  poisonous  vapors  that  sweep  too  near,  and 
gathering  as  you  go  the  exquisite  specimens  of 
iridescent  lava  that  glitter  in  your  path,  you 
reach,  after  an  hour’s  walk,  the  lake  of  fire — 
the  great  centre  of  volcanic  action.  It  is  a mile 
in  circumference,  and  placed  in  the  further  ex- 
tremity of  the  crater.  It  boils  and  surges, 
throwing  a brilliant  spray  of  fusion  high  in  the 
air,  and  roaring  with  a sound  that  makes  one 
think  of  the  suppressed  breathing  of  some  mon- 
ster animal.  This  is  the  ordinary  aspect  of  the 
lake,  the  “ Hale  Omaumau”  of  the  Hawaiian 
mythology.  Here  is  the  abode  of  Pele,  the 
presiding  divinity  of  this  torrid  Walhalla. 
Lapped  in  the  fiery  surge,  the  goddess  held 
her  tribunal  or  received  the  offerings  of  her 
worshipers.  Animals,  vegetables,  fruits,  many 
kinds  of  valuable  property,  were  throw  n into  the 
lava  as  sacrifices  to  conciliate  her  favor  or  allay 
her  wrath.  For  this  goddess  w'as  never  in  the 
beneficent  mood.  When  offended  she  poured 
torrents  of  lava  over  some  luckless  village,  or 
shattered  with  earthquakes  the  dwellings  of  her 
ill-w'ishers,  and  sw'ept  them  from  the  shore  upon 
the  crests  of  sudden  tidal  waves.  Sometimes 
she  overran  whole  provinces  with  fiery  eruption. 
The  light  capillary  filaments  of  lava,  spun  like 
glass- blow’ers*  thread  by  the  separation,  high  in 
the  air,  of  molten  masses  flung  upward  by  her 
fountains  of  fire,  the  islanders  believed  to  be 
the  tresses  of  the  goddess,  torn  in  wrath  from 


her  temples,  and  scattered  broadcast  over  island 
and  sea.  The  fierce  volcanic  lightnings  that  at- 
tended the  eruptions  of  Kilauea  were  the  glare 
of  her  eyes.  The  earth  trembled  beneath  the 
stamp  of  her  Titanic  foot.  Brothers  and  sisters 
she  had,  only  less  terrible  than  herself.  Their 
names  were  more  beautiful  than  their  charac- 
ters. The  principal  members  of  this  amiable 
family  were  Kc-o-ahi-kcnna-kava,  “the  Fire- 
thrusting  Child  of  War;”  Hiaka-wawahi-lani , 
“ Heaven -rending  Cloud -holder;"  Ka-poha - 
i-wahi-ola , “the  Explosion  in  the  Place  of 
Life;"  Makole-wawahi-waa,  “the  Fiery-eyed 
Canoe-breaker ; ” Hiaka-kaalawa- maka , “Quick- 
glancing  Cloud-holder;”  Iliaka-kaleiia , “Gar- 
land - encircled  Cloud  - holder : ” Kamoho-aUl , 
“ King  of  Vapor."  Two  or  three  of  these  dei- 
ties, Vulcan-like,  w'ere  deformed. 

During  the  continuance  of  an  eruption  vast 
numbers  of  hogs  were  thrown  alive  into  the 
crater,  or  cast  into  the  rivers  of  fusion  that 
ran  toward  the  sea.  Within  the  lost  half  cen- 
tury, however,  since  ihe  advent  of  the  mis- 
sionaries, these  sacrifices  have  been  aban- 
doned. 

The  volcanic  deities  did  not  confine  their 
place  of  residence  to  Kilauea.  When  tired 
of  this  Tartarean  heaven  they  repaired  to  the 
summits  of  the  mountains  and  reveled  in  their 
snows.  Thus  the  Hawaiian  Paradise  was  a 
singular  inversion  of  most  people’s  ideas  of 
felicity.  Their  gods  were  equally  at  home 
in  blast-furnaces  or  refrigerators.  The  as- 
tronomer Whiston  imagined  that  comets  were 
set  apart  for  the  abode  of  such  spirits  as  left 
the  body  with  crimes  “uncanceled,  unaneled." 
When,  borne  on  their  sweeping  orbits,  they 
reached  the  remotest  interstellar  spaces,  they 
suffered  inconceivable  cold;  then,  returning 
from  the  aphelion,  they  were  plunged  into 
solar  heat  a hundred  times  more  intense  than 
that  of  molten  iron.  Whiston  would  have 
framed  another  theory  than  this  had  ho  learn- 
ed that  it  embodied  the  Hawaiian  idea  of  ce- 
lestial comfort. 

It  would  appear,  however,  that  the  Hawaiian 
gods  deserved  no  better  accommodations  than 
these.  So  intolerable  was  their  rule  that  revolt 
occurred,  from  time  to  time,  even  in  heaven. 
Once  the  theocracy  was  nearly  abolished.  A 
sort  of  Lucifer  or  Prometheus  made  the  trouble. 
This  was  Kama-puaa,  “ Child  of  a Hog,  ’’  a name 
derived  from  kama , child,  and  puaay  hog.  He 
was  not,  however,  a hero  in  the  Miltonic  vein, 

“Whose  form  had  not  yet  lost 
All  her  original  brightness,  nor  appeared 
Less  than  archangel  ruined,” 

but  a gigantic  monster,  half  human  and  half 
beast.  He  was  an  adventurous  and  wandering 
god,  addicted  to  wading  through  the  ocean 
from  island  to  island,  and  coming  ashore  where 
his  swinish  fancy  was  best  suited.  During  his 
travels  from  “ countries  beyond  the  heavens" — 
a Haw  aiian  phrase  implying  their  belief  that  the 
sky  met  the  sea  at  the  horizon — this  Kama-puan 
paid  his  respects  at  the  court  of  Pele.  He  be- 
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came  her  guest,  and  aspired  to  be  her  suitor. 
Standing  upon  the  brink  of  the  great  crater  he 
wooed  her  in  tones  louder  than  volcanic  thun- 
der. But  Pele  rejected  his  proposals  with  con- 
tempt, taunting  him  with  his  hoggish  ancestry. 
He  answered  defiantly ; Pele  ascended  from  the 
crater,  armed  with  flames,  to  drive  away  her 
presumptuous  lover.  A great  fight  ensued,  in 
which  Kama-puaa  got  the  better  of  the  goddess. 
Pele  was  forced  back  into  the  crater  and  threat- 
ened with  destruction  by  the  waters  of  the  sea, 
which  Kama-puaa  poured  into  the  volcano  until 
its  fires  were  well-nigh  extinct.  But  i*elc  and 
her  companions  finally  swallowed  up  the  flood, 
rose  again  from  the  crater,  and  drove  Kama- 
puaa,  fighting  desperately,  into  the  sea,  whith- 
er she  pursued  him  with  thunder,  lightning,  and 
volleys  of  great  stones,  like  those  that  Poly- 
phemus cast  after  the  fugitive  Ulysses. 

This  6ame  Kama-puaa  had  a great  faculty 
for  getting  into  mischief.  Old  natives  have 
often  pointed  out  to  the  writer,  in  a deep  ravine 
upon  the  island  of  Oahu9  a seam  in  the  face  of 
the  cliff  which  was  made,  they  said,  by  the 
hoof  of  the  monster  as  he  bounded  at  a single 
leap  to  the  open  country  above.  Gods  and  men 
had  risen  against  him  and  driven  him  ignomin- 
iously  from  the  valley. 

Kilauea  is  the  scene  of  eruptions  which, 
though  immense,  are  sometimes  confined  to  the 
area  of  its  own  crater,  and  seen  only  by  chance 
visitors.  It  was  once  the  writer’s  good  fortune 
to  witness  an  extraordinary  overflow  of  this 
kind.  There  had  been  unusual  activity  in  the 
great  lake.  Little  by  little  the  tide  of  molten 
minerals  within  its  banks  had  risen,  fed  by  a 
central  fountain,  until  it  gained  the  level  of  the 
bottom  of  the  crater.  But,  though  its  rise  was 
not  then  cheeked,  it  did  not  overflow  into  the 
crater.  Little  by  little  the  melted  lava  builded 
up  for  itself  a restraining  barrier.  Each  fiery 
wave  that  dashed  upon  the  margin  of  the  lake  i 
threw  out  a spray  that  solidified  as  it  fell.  In 
this  way  a circular  rim  or  wall  was  slowly  builded 
up  around  the  entire  circumference  of  the  melt- 
ed sea,  which  still  continued  rising.  Its  sur- 
face, when  the  writer  descended  into  the  crater, 
was  thirty  feet  higher  than  the  surrounding 
level.  Fire,  spilling  over  the  edges  of  this  in- 
candescent caldron,  warned  the  party  not  to  ap- 
proach too  near.  The  lateral  pressure  was  so 
enormous  that  the  imprisoned  lavas,  it  was  evi- 
dent, must  soon  burst  through  their  imprison- 
ing barriers.  As  w*e  looked  the  event  took 
place.  With  a tremendous  crash  and  roar  the 
lava-wall  was  burst  open,  and  the  great  flood 
of  fusion  poured  forth  in  a raging  river  of  fire. 
It  snatched  up  ponderous  masses  of  rock  that 
lay  in  its  course,  and,  floating  them  off,  melt- 
ed them  like  lumps  of  wax  into  its  current. 
At  one  point  it  plunged  down  a cliff  more  than 
fifty  feet  in  height.  The  thunder  and  power 
of  such  a ponderous  mass ; the  glow  of  the  tor- 
rent, like  that  of  molten  iron  from  the  furnace ; 
the  nearness  and  suddenness  of  the  outbreak, 
the  strange  dynamics  that  had  occasioned  it, 


made  the  phenomenon  striking  and  memorable 
even  in  the  eyes  of  the  oldest  observer  of  vol- 
canoes. The  overflow  continued  until  the 
whole  mass  of  superincumbent  lavas  had  been 
discharged. 

Let  us  now  glance  at  Mokuaweoweo,  the  oth- 
er main  source  of  the  Hawaiian  eruptions.  Like 
Kilauea,  the  terminal  crater  is  a vast  sunken  pit, 
floored  with  hardened  lavas;  but,  unlike  the 
lateral  crater,  it  does  not  remain  in  continuous 
action.  It  is  the  source  of  the  most  conspicu- 
ous eruptions,  holding  up  its  beacon-light  at  an 
elevation  of  fourteen  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea.  Since  the  year  1789  ten  eruptions  from 
this  and  from  the  other  volcano  have  been  re- 
corded ; indicating  a cycle  of  nine  years  as  that 
of  the  greater  Hawaiian  eruptions.  Of  these 
the  one  of  1855  was  the  most  extensive.  Com- 
mencing at  the  summit-crater  it  lasted  thirteen 
months;  it  flooded  an  area  of  three  hundred 
square  miles,  and  disgorged  thirty-eight  billions 
of  cubic  feet  of  lava.  It  filled  up  ravines  and 
valleys,  destroyed  the  ancient  forests,  and  only 
failed  to  overflow  Hilo,  the  capital  of  the  island, 
by  reason  of  the  very  gentle  declivity  of  the 
mountain  slope  in  its  rear.  This  torrent  ap- 
proached within  four  miles  of  the  sea ; the  lava 
streams  of  1801,  1823,  1832,  1840,  and  1859 
reached  it,  adding  new  territory  to  the  coast. 

In  case  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  being  of- 
fered for  ^ale  in  Washington,  let  Mr.  Seward 
consider  that  their  annexation  may  turn  out  to 
be  a larger  affair  than  it  seems.  It  is  not  so 
much  a question  of  their  present  area  of  terri- 
tory, as  of  buying  a sort  of  geographical  germ, 
which  may  grow  to  any  extent  if  the  volcanoes 
only  hold  out.  They  are  slips  of  land  set  out 
to  grow,  seedling  continents. 

Such  arc  the  active  craters  of  Hawaii.  Let 
us  now  picture  their  most  recent  and  destruc- 
tive eruption — that  of  April,  1868.  The  first 
symptoms  of  its  outbreak  were  thus  described 
by  a witness : “ On  the  27th  of  March  the 
eruption  commenced,  at  six  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, near  the  summit  of  Mauna  Loa.  It  gave 
no  forewarning ; the  fire  burst  up  out  of  the 
ground,  throwing  a fountain  of  red  lava  high 
in  the  air.  Then  a great  column  of  smoke  rose 
up  thousands  of  feet,  arching  over  to  the  east 
In  a few  minutes  three  more  jets  were  thrown 
up  toward  the  south  of  the  first ; soon  the  red 
lava  began  running  down  the  sides  of  the 
mountain.  At  seven  o’clock  we  began  to  hear 
a roaring  sound,  which  grew  louder  and  louder 
until  the  air  seemed  to  tremble  with  the  roar 
of  the  volcano.”  This  lasted  but  an  hoar. 
The  mountain-valves  closed.  The  lava  ceased 
to  flow.  Every  one  inquired,  “ What  has  be- 
come of  the  volcano?”  and  waited  anxiously 
for  new  manifestations  of  its  power,  knowing 
that  this  sudden  check  of  the  eruption  boded 
no  good  to  the  island.  It  is  a symptom  as 
ominous  in  the  case  of  volcanoes  as  in  that  of 
disease.  The  ancient  philosopher  who  held 
that  the  earth  was  an  animal,  undergoing  the 
various  processes  of  health  and  sickness,  would 
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have  found  a strong  support  for  his  argument 
could  he  have  watched  this  eruption. 

The  people  of  Hawaii  did  not  have  long  to 
wait  for  the  confirmation  of  their  fears.  The 
imprisoned  volcanic  forces  made  themselves 
felt  in  frequent  and  violent  shocks  of  earth- 
quakes, which  continued  almost  incessantly  for 
two  weeks.  In  the  district  of  Kan  no  less  than 
three  hundred  shocks  were  counted  in  a single 
day.  Rev.  Titns  Coan,  in  a letter  to  a New 
York  journal,  said,  44  The  earthquakes  became 
more  frequent  and  startling  from  day  to  day, 
until  the  succession  became  so  rapid  that  the 
island  quivered,  like  the  lid  of  a boiling  pot, 
nearly  all  the  time  between  the  heavier  shocks/’ 
The  proprietor  of  the  inn  at  Kilauea,  accord- 
ing to  an  able  account  in  the  Honolulu  Com- 
mercial Advertiser , 44  endured  the  shaking  as 
long  as  possible.  But  one  night  at  eleven 
o’clock  Pele  sent  a Rodman  20-inch  shot  with 
an  aim  so  well  directed  that  it  struck  the 
ground  directly  beneath  my  bed.  I jumped  and 
ran,  and  did  not  return.  A lady,  who  spent 
two  weeks  in  this  region,  distinctly  heard  the 
lava  waves,  on  putting  her  ear  to  the  ground, 
rushing  and  roaring  far  beneath  the  surface, 
like  the  surge  of  waves  in  a storm.”  Over  two 
thousand  distinct  shocks  occurred  during  this 
* time,  and  many  people  were  made  sea-sick  by 
their  motions,  which  were  lateral,  perpendicu- 
lar, rotary,  oscillating,  and  of  all  degrees  of  in- 
tensity from  gentle  to  severe. 

This  unstable  condition  of  things  lasted  un- 
til the  second  day  of  April,  when  the  pent-up 
forces  beneath  the  mountains  began  to  liberate 
themselves.  “On  this  day,”  says  Rev.  Titus 
Coan, 44  an  event  occurred  which  defies  descrip- 
tion. Such  an  earthquake  has  no  record  in 
the  history  or  the  traditions  of  these  islands. 
It  lasted  from  two  to  three  minutes,  and  was 
terrific.  Houses  jarred,  cracked,  swayed,  and 
fell ; most  of  our  stone  buildings,  the  Hilo  jail 
among  them.  Trees  swayed  and  fell ; all  the 
stone  fences  went  down ; great  boulders  were 
tossed  about  like  foot  - balls ; precipices  fell 
thundering  into  the  sea.  Riders  and  horse- 
men were  prostrated.  Our  streams  ran  mud. 
Within  doors  every  thing  was  thrown  pell-mell. 
My  heaviest  book-case,  which  stood  southwest 
and  northeast,  was  overturned ; while  ray  case 
of  shells  and  minerals,  which  stood  at  right 
angles  to  this  line,  remained  standing ; show- 
ing that  the  earthquake  waves  moved  nearly 
in  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  needle.  The 
crust  of  the  earth  rose  and  sank  like  the  sea  in  a 
storm.  It  seemed  as  if  the  ribs  of  the  mount- 
ains and  the  granite  pillars  of  the  world  were 
breaking.”  | 

In  the  district  of  Kau,  however,  the  earth- 
quake was  still  more  severe.  “The  earth 
swayed  to  arid  fro,”  writes  Mr.  F.  S.  Lyman, 
“first  north  and  south,  then  east  and  west, 
then  round  and  ronnd,  up  and  down,  and  in  ev-  j 
ery  imaginable  direction.  Every  thing  crashed 
around  ns ; the  trees  thrashed  about  as  if  tom 
by  a mighty  rushing  wind ; it  was  impossible  to 


stand;  we  had  to  sit  on  the  ground,  bracing 
with  hands  and  feet  to  keep  from  rolling  over. 
Suddenly  we  saw  bursting  from  the  hill-side, 
about  a mile  and  a half  away,  what  we  sup- 
posed to  be  an  immense  river  of  lava  (it  proved 
to  be  an  eruption  of  earth),  which  rushed  down 
to  the  plain  below,  apparently  bursting  out  of 
the  ground,  throwing  rocks  high  in  the  air,  and 
swallowing  up  every  thing  instantly  in  its  way 
— farms,  houses,  cattle,  horses,  and  men.  It 
went  three  miles  in  not  more  than  three  min- 
utes’ time.  We  expected  every  moment  to  be 
swallowed  up  by  the  lava  from  beneath,  for  we 
heard  it  constantly  rushing  and  surging  under 
our  feet.” 

American  travelers  who  have  passed  through 
the  district  of  Kau  will  remember  not  only  its 
bleak  fields  of  lava  and  its  iron-bound  coast, 
but  green  and  gentle  valleys  also,  filled  with 
herds  of  cattle,  with  fiocks  of  sheep  and  goats ; 
hill -sides  brightened  by  cultivation  and  re- 
deemed from  loneliness  by  the  pretty  dwellings 
of  the  planters.  Here  the  intensity  of  the  earth- 
quake culminated.  At  the  moment  of  the  se- 
verest shock  the  top  of  a mountain  was  tom  off 
and  thrown  horizontally  through  the  air,  fall- 
ing into  the  inhabited  valley ; a great  torrent 
of  water  burst  forth  with  it,  carrying  the  soil, 
an  immense  mass  of  mud,  rocks,  and  shattered 
tree-trunks,  to  a distance  of  three  miles  down 
the  valley.  The  frame-work  of  the  mountain 
was  rent,  and  it  was  hurled  upon  the  plain. 

So  sudden  and  terrible  was  this  convulsion  that 
there  was  no  way  of  escape.  It  was  like  the 
explosion  of  a powder  magazine.  Thirty-one 
natives  and  a thousand  head  of  cattle  and  horses 
were  instantly  killed.  Sheep  and  goats  were 
found  dead  in  the  very  edges  of  the  torrent  of 
mud,  and  but  half  covered  by  it;  a second’s 
gain  in  time  would  have  saved  them. 

This  stream  was  three-fourths  of  a mile  in 
width,  and  from  six  to  fifty  feet  deep,  narrow- 
ing toward  the  lower  end.  It  was  not  heated. 
When  erupted  it  was  not  firm  enough  to  bear 
the  weight  of  a man.  One  house,  fortunately 
placed  on  a little  spur  or  hillock,  escaped  the 
general  destruction.  A woman  who  was  in  it 
at  the  moment  the  valley  was  swept  was  re- 
moved safely  from  her  island  of  security,  as 
soon  as  the  mud  had  hardened  sufficiently  to 
admit  approach  to  it.  The  whole  of  her  fami- 
ly were  buried  with  their  flocks. 

The  earth  for  miles  around  the  ravaged  val- 
ley was  seamed  and  broken.  But,  as  if  Nature 
relented  over  the  mischief  done,  a stream  of 
clear  water  burst  from  the  lower  extremity  of 
the  eruption,  and  has  flowed  constantly  where 
there  was  no  water  before. 

The  surviving  inhabitants  of  the  valleys  in 
this  region  fled  from  their  houses,  and  gather- 
ing upon  the  hills  spent  the  night  in  prayer  and 
singing.  Well  might  they  flee;  for  another 
calamity,  not  less  terrible,  swift,  and  fatal  than 
the  rending  open  of  the  mountains  had  befallen 
the  dwellers  by  the  shore.  At  the  same  time 
with  the  earth  eruption  the  sea  receded  far  be- 
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low  the  low-watcr-mnrk.  Pausing  a few  sec-  ] 
onds,  as  if  gathering  its  power,  it  leaped  upon  I 
the  shore  in  a wave  forty  feet  high,  that  swept ' 
every  thing  before  it,  destroying  men,  animals, 
houses,  trees,  boats,  canoes,  goods  in  store ; ob- 
literating paths  and  boundaries,  and  completely 
devastating  many  miles  of  the  coast  of  Kau. 
Not  a house  remained  to  mark  the  sites  of 
three  villages.  Nearly  a hundred  persons  were 
drowned.  Whole  groves  of  stately  cocoa-nut- 
trees  were  swept  away.  The  great  wave  oscil- 
lated to  and  fro  six  times,  like  the  vibration  of 
a heavy  avalanche  from  side  to  side  in  a Swiss 
valley;  and  doing,  like  that,  new  destruction 
with  each  returning  beat.  Many  who  were 
carried  out  to  sea  by  the  retiring  wave  saved 
their  lives  by  that  remarkable  skill  in  swim- 
ming which  distinguishes  the  islanders.  A 
man  named  Holona  started  to  flee  when  the 
sea  receded;  but,  remembering  that  he  had 
left  money  in  his  house,  turned  back  to  save  it. 
As  he  entered  the  building  the  great  wave  burst 
upon  it,  driving  it  inland;  and  then  swept  it 
out  to  sea.  Being  a powerful  man  and  an  ex- 
pert swimmer,  Holona  wrenched  a plank  from 
his  dwelling,  struck  out  for  the  shore,  and 
landed  unhurt  upon  the  crest  of  the  returning 
wave. 

This  completes  the  story  of  varied  destruc- 
tion for  the  day.  No  eruption  of  lava,  how- 
ever, had  occurred  since  the  first  brief  display, 
two  weeks  previously.  The  sea  boiled  near  the 
coasts  of  Kan,  as  if  submarine  fires  were  act- 
ive ; and  ship-masters  reported  a small  volcan- 
ic island  to  have  been  thrown  up  south  of  Ha- 
waii. But  people  expected  another  eruption 
before  quiet  could  come.  “It  was  evident,” 
said-Mr.  Coan,  “that  the  great  molten  ocean, 
which  had  first  appeared  in  the  summit-crater, 
was  now  striving  to  force  an  outlet  at  some  less 
elevated  point.  Instead  of  overflowing  from 
the  month  of  Mokuaweoweo,  the  flood  of  fu- 
sion was  rending,  melting,  and  pressing  its  way 
along  subterranean  channels  with  a power  that 
the  very  foundations  of  our  island  could  not  re- 
sist. We  were  incessantly  reminded  of  the  aw- 
ful tread  of  subterranean  dynamics.  The  ques- 
tion still  was,  Where  is  the  volcano  ?” 

In  a few  days  this  question  was  answered. 
On  the  7th  of  April  Mauna  Loa  was  again  rent 
open — this  time  at  a point  near  the  sea.  A 
river  of  perfectly  fused  lavas  poured  forth,  fill- 
ing a large  valley  with  pahoehoe , or  “ satin- 
lava,”  so  called  from  its  vitreous,  glassy  sur- 
face when  cooled.  This  crater  remained  act- 
ive but  a few  hours.  Pele  was  determined  to 
force  an  outlet  for  her  lavas  nearer  the  sea,  as 
if  tired,  in  her  old  age,  of  elevating  them  to  the 
summit  of  her  loftiest  mountains.  During  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  day  a new  crater  broke 
open  with  a heavy  crash  and  a frightful  roar. 
An  immense  stream  of  lava,  disgorging  itself 
from  a point  not  more  than  ten  miles  from  the 
shore,  poured  seaward  with  a speed  of  twenty 
miles  per  hour.  It  destroyed  houses,  cattle, 
flocks,  and  four  thousand  acres  of  arable  land, 


] besides  a much  larger  tract  of  inferior  quality. 
Animals  were  paralyzed  with  terror  at  the  ap- 
proach of  the  fire,  and  seldom  made  any  effort 
to  escape.  They  gazed  as  if  fascinated  upon 
the  roaring  torrent  until  they  were  instantly 
swept  away  and  consumed.  The  inhabitants", 
warned  by  the  terrible  occurrences  of  the  pre- 
vious days,  were  barely  quick  enough  to  escape 
with  their  lives.  Many  had  remained  in  this 
vicinity  in  spite  of  earthquakes,  mud-eruptions, 
and  the  terrible  volcanic  waves.  But  when  it 
came  to  a stream  of  Are  running  through  their 
best  bedrooms  they  left.  The  position  w as  not 
tenable  any  longer.  Most  of  the  survivors  fled 
to  Hilo.  The  path  by  which  one  party  of  fugi- 
tives escaped  was  covered  with  lava  within  ten 
minutes  after  they  passed  over  it. 

The  area  of  the  new  crater  was  at  first  near- 
ly a square  mile;  but  it  enlarged  itself  con- 
stantly by  engulfing  portions  of  its  sides.  One 
observer  saw  a tract  of  land,  which  he  estima- 
ted at  five  acres  in  extent,  fall  at  once  and  dis- 
appear in  the  molten  flood.  His  description 
of  the  scene  of  the  eruption  is  graphic.  He 
says:  “We  found  the  eruption  in  full  blast. 
Four  enormous  fountains,  generally  separated 
from  each  other,  but  sometimes  uniting  later- 
ally into  a line  a mile  long  from  north  to  south, 
were  continually  spouting  up  from  the  chasm 
of  the  crater.  These  jets  were  not  intermit- 
tent, but  played  like  fountains  of  water,  and 
were  apparently  as  fluid.  They  were  blood- 
red  in  the  sunlight.  They  varied  constantly 
in  height  and  diameter.  They  boiled  with  the 
most  terrific  fury,  throwing  up  enormous  col- 
umns of  crimson  lava  and  red-hot  rocks  to  a 
height  of  five  or  six  hundred  feet.  Sometimes 
the  jet  ceased  to  play  for  a few  minutes ; and 
then,  urged  by  the  accumulated  forces  from  be- 
low, the  united  fountains  burst  forth  together — 
a wave  of  roaring  lava  a mile  in  length  hurled  at 
once  to  a height  of  a hundred  feet.  The  sepa- 
rate jets  displayed  a rotary  motion  toward  the 
south ; and  rocks  were  flung  from  them  in  this 
direction.” 

From  this  source  a resistless  torrent  of  fusion 
flowed  to  the  sea,  surging  and  roaring  like  the 
rapids  of  Niagara,  nnd  careering  through  the 
valley  with  a fury,  speed,  and  power  that  are 
perfectly  indescribable.  It  was  such  a river  of 
fire  as  only  the  Hawaiian  volcanoes  produce. 
It  flowed  five  days,  and  ceased  upon  the  12th 
of  April.  During  its  continuance  the  atmos- 
phere was  so  obscured  with  smoke  that  the  sun 
could  be  observed  at  noon  with  the  naked  eye 
as  through  a smoked  gloss;  and  vessels  found 
it  difficult  to  grope  their  way  through  the  chan- 
nels of  the  group,  the  landmarks  being  entirely 
obscured. 

The  pastor  of  Hilo  gives  a touching  picture 
of  the  fugitives  from  this  desolated  district. 
“ The  natives  came  to  Hilo  like  Job’s  messen- 
gers of  grief,  one  treading  upon  the  heels  of 
another.  This  man  says,  4 My  house  is  fallen, 
my  wife  and  two  children  are  dead, 44  and  I only 
am  left  alone  to  tell  thee.”  ’ Another  comes  to 
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me,  saying,  4 1 was  eating  with  my  family  in 
my  house  by  the  sea -side,  when  suddenly  a 
great  wave  struck  the  building,  and,  of  six,  44 1 
am  left  alone  to  tell  thee.”  * The  next  messen- 
ger says,  4 My  husband  and  sons  were  fishing 
on  the  shore,  when  a wave  took  them  out  to 
sea,  44and  I am  left  alone  to  tell  thee.”  ’ An- 
other hurries  in  and  says,  4 1 was  in*  the  field 
catching  my  horse,  when  lo ! the  earth  rent  and 
disgorged  vast  masses  of  mud,  swallowing  up 
my  house  and  my  lands  and  my  family  of  thir- 
teen, 44  and  I alone  am  escaped  to  tell  thee.”  ’ 
And  I might  repeat  indefinitely  their  tales  of 
parents  made  childless,  children  made  orphans, 
husbands  and  wives  sundered  or  buried  with 
their  families  and  houses  in  a moment.” 

Such  was  the  great  eruption  of  1 868.  It  will 
be  observed  that  it  presented  the  following  train 


of  phenomena:  (1)  a brief  overflow’  from  the 
terminal  crater ; (2)  a series  of  severe  earth- 
quakes, which  lasted  for  fifteen  days,  and  cul- 
minated, on  the  2d  of  April,  in  (3)  a mud- 
eruption  and  (4)  a sudden  influx  of  the  sea. 
The  period  of  commotion  was  brought  to  a 
close  by  (5)  a profuse  eruption  of  lavas  from  a 
point  low  down  upon  the  mountain-side. 

If  the  science  of 44  Universology,”  or  univers- 
al analogy,  as  set  forth  by  a recent  philosopher, 
prove  to  be  a valid  discovery,  we  may  find  that 
the  causes  which  led  to  the  occurrence  of  the 
above  symptoms  in  Nature’s  economy  are  not 
wholly  dissimilar  to  those  which  disturb  the 
health  of  the  individual.  It  would  be  a curious 
inquiry ; but  we  shall  not  pursue  it  here,  satis- 
fied if  we  have  shown  reason  for  calling  Hawaii 
44  the  greatest  volcano  in  the  world.” 
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NOBODY  could  have  wrritten  this  book — a 
London  Review  recently  said  of  Longfel- 
low’s Hyperion — who  could  have  reached  the 
lihine  in  a few  hours.  It  needed  the  ocean, 
thought  the  critic,  to  make  the  Rhine  and  Switz- 
erland remote  and  romantic  to  the  poet.  But  he 
forgot  Childe  Harold,  a book  written  by  an  En- 
glishman, and  which  has  given  to  the  Rhine  and 
Italy  a more  romantic  glamour  for  John  Bull 
upon  his  travels  than  any  book  he  reads.  It  is 
not  the  distance,  it  is  the  imagination  susceptible 
to  association  which  is  the  secret.  The  traveler 
of  to-day  is  not  likely  to  be  affected  as  his  father 
was  by  the  melancholy  melody  of  Byron ; but  it 
is  an  interesting  illustration  of  the  powder  of  his 
genius  that  Byron  has  imposed  his  interpretation 
of  so  many  scenes  upon  the  mind  of  the  modem 
English  and  American  observer.  His  view  makes 
Italy,  as  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence’s  portrait  of  John 
Kemble  made  Hamlet.  If  we  stand  in  the  Capi- 
tol and  look  at  the  Dying  Gladiator,  we  must 
also  see  44  his  young  barbarians  all  at  play”  upon 
the  Danube.  If  at  Terni  we  see  the  Velino 
“cleave  the  wave- worn  precipice,”  the  Byronic 
lines  murmur  along  our  lips.  As  we  step  into 
the  gondola  and  glide  gently  upon  the  Grand 
Canal,  memory  keeps  time  to  the  measure  of  the 
dipping  oar  with  the  words  w*hose  charm  is  un- 
exhausted : 

“In  Venice  Tasso’s  echoes  are  no  more, 

And  silent  rows  the  songless  gondolier.” 

At 44  a tomb  in  Arqua,”  at 44  Clarens,  sweet  Cla- 
rens,”  we  are  still  led,  like  Dante,  by  the  singing 
guide.  The  Guide-book  is  full  of  him.  The 
travel-books  are  full  of  him.  He  is  familiar 
almost  to  commonplace.  But  who  comes  to 
“Belgium’s  capital”  for  the  first  time  without 
listening  for  44  the  sound  of  revelry  ?”  Who  goes 
to  the  field  of  Waterloo  remembering  “the  un- 
retuming  brave,”  and  does  not  sigh : 

“And  Ardennes  waves  above  them  her  green  leaves.” 

Sitting  quietly  here  in  a great  land  which  looks 
to  the  future,  not  to  the  past,  it  is  pleasant  to 
think  of  the  throngs  of  travelers  who  have  gone 
hence  for  a summer  wandering  in  Europe.  The 
time  of  many  is  short,  and  they  will  find  the  nat- 


ural sentiment  of  the  scene  exquisitely  melodized 
by  Byron.  If  the  traveler  is  seeking  pleasure 
merely  and  abandons  himself  to  memory,  the 
people  of  to-day  will  seem  to  him  but  figures  in 
the  landscape.  As  he  lifts  his  eyes  in  the  Coli- 
seum and  looks  along  the  mined  arches,  recall- 
ing the  cruel  multitude  that  sat  there  under  the 
open  sky  dooming  the  unfortunate  to  death,  or 
the  bestial  emperor  under  his  silken  canopy  whom 
the  victims  about  to  die  salute,  the  group  of 
peasants  who  loiter  by  him,  and  mechanically 
kneel  to  repeat  a prayer  at  the  cross  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  arena,  will  scarcely  arrest  the  atten- 
tion that  is  absorbed  in  the  brutal  spectacle  of  a 
wholly  vanished  time.  So  every  where  in  Europe 
the  traveler  moves  looking  backward : 

“And  by  the  vision  splendid 
Is  on  nis  way  attended.” 

Yet  so  intense  is  the  delight  of  European  travel, 
so  freshly  remembered  is  it  when  almost  another 
generation  of  travelers  are  ready  to  begin  their 
journey,  that  the  patriarch  who  goes  to  the  wharf 
to  say  farew'ell  to  the  new  er  voyagers  looks  at 
them  with  tenderness  and  pity,  and  there  is  even 
a sadness  in  his  congratulations,  not  because  they 
are  sailing  away,  but  because  he  can  not  believe 
that  they  will  find  wrhat  he  found,  nor  possibly 
enjoy  what  he  enjoyed.  These  newer  voyagers 
will  see  a France  and  a Switzerland  and  an  Italy ; 
they  will  eat  oranges  at  Sorrento,  and  gaze  upon 
the  Mediterranean  from  Capri,  and  hear  the  fish- 
er's song  at  Amalfi ; but  they  w ill  not  hear  and 
see  through  the  enchantment  of  lapsed  years. 

In  his  lively  book  of  traveling  letters,  lately 
published,  Dr.  Bellows  says  that  he  went  up  the 
Nile  in  a steamer  of  seventy  berths.  An  ancient 
mariner  of  the  Nile  can  not  comprehend  it.  In 
a steamer?  With  paddles  or  screws  w'hisking 
the  water?  And  steam  blowing  off?  Making 
innumerable  miles  a day?  The  round  trip  to 
Phihc  in  two  weeks,  or  a week  ? but  howr  could 
you  see  Egypt,  or  feel  it?  That  slow  floating 
southward  upon  white  wdngs ; the  sinking  deep- 
er and  farther  from  the  world  we  knew;  the 
sense  of  infinite  strangeness  and  distance ; the 
weeks  passing  with  no  sign  of  accustomed  life ; 
slowly,  one  by  one,  the  temples,  the  tombs ; in 
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the  still  days  the  crew  dragging  the  boat  along 
and  singing  the  wild  minor  refrain  ; a voyage  of 
wonder  and  of  dreams — is  that  Egypt  to  be  seen 
in  a steamer  ? 1 1 is  useless  to  say  that  you  may  go 
in  the  old  way  if  you  choose.  You  can  not  go  in 
the  old  way,  because  it  is  no  longer  what  it  was, 
if  there  be  a newer.  You  may  drive  from  Lon- 
don to  Oxford.  But  is  that  going  by  the  old 
English  stage-coach  when  it  was  the  only  w*ay, 
when  the  guard  w ound  his  horn,  and  the  cherry- 
nosed  coachman  threw  dowm  the  ribbons  at  each 
relay,  and  the  neat  inns  stood  smiling  with  open 
doors,  and  tra-la-la  sped  the  nimble  team  by  the 
park  gate  and  the  hawthorn  hedge?  You  may 
go  by  sloop  from  New  York  to  Albany.  But  is 
that  the  romantic  Hudson  voyage  which  could 
be  made  in  no  other  way  ? As  you  quiver  and 
jar  along  in  eight  hours  in  the  new  and  magnifi- 
cent floating  palace,  etc.,  etc.,  is  it  a mighty 
game  of  bowls  you  hear  among  the  Catskill,  or 
merely  thunder,  which,  as  any  child  of  eight 
years  will  tell  you,  is  only  a sound  produced  by 
— etc.,  etc. 

No  sensible  ancient  mariner  will  quarrel  with 
all  this,  nor  desire  to  banish  the  steamer  of  sev- 
enty berths  from  the  Nile.  Far  from  it.  When 
in  Rome  that  venerable  itinerant  looked  at  the 
pictures  of  the  old  city  a century  before,  and  he 
was  very  glad  that  fate  delayed  his  coming  until 
that  very  hour.  But  now,  when  he  hears  of  ar- 
riving at  the  Holy  City  by  railway,  of  skimming 
the  Campagna  as  he  skims  the  spacious  Hemp- 
stead plain  upon  Long  Island  or  the  Illinois 
prairie,  he,  too,  loses  his  breath,  and  is  piously 
grateful  that  his  coming  was  not  postponed  lon- 
ger. So  w hen  he  shakes  a farewell  hand  with 
the  youth  who  are  not  going  to  stop  at  a certain 
point  upon  the  Campagna,  and  run  forward  to  the 
top  of  a hill  whence  they  can  see  far  away  upon 
the  horizon  the  faintly  outlined  dome  of  St.  Pe- 
ter’s— and  who  are  not  going  from  Leghorn  to 
Florence  through  the  grape  harvest,  their  car- 
riage heaped  with  the  luscious  clusters,  but  are  to 
whiz  through  Tuscany  in  an  hour  or  so,  the  re- 
gret in  his  tone  is  not  personal  or  selfish,  it  is  for 
a whole  order  of  things  passed  away. 

Such  an  ancient  mariner  would,  however,  be 
indeed  sorry  if  he  supposed  that  any  body  sus- 
pected him  of  a very  common  and  very  odious 
kind  of  remark,  against  which  he  kindly  warns 
all  the  throngs  of  travelers  of  w hom  mention  has 
been  made.  The  remark  in  question  may  be 
called  the  capping  remark.  Thus  one  traveler 
says  to  another  — as  Marco  Polo  to  George 
Sandys — 

“ You  went  to  Jerusalem?” 

“ Yes.” 

“And  to  Jericho?” 

“Yes.” 

“And  to  the  Jordan ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Did  you  see  the  white  stone  on  the  bottom 
near  where  the  river  flows  into  the  Dead  See  ?” 

“ Well — let  me  see ! I don’t  exactly  seem  to 
remember  that  I did  precisely  see  that.  ” 

“Ah!”  replies  Marco  Polo. 

It  is  a very  brief  sound,  but  being  interpreted 
it  means,  “Then,  my  dear  George  Sandys,  you 
might  just  as  well  not  have  seen  the  Jordan  at 
all.”  Not  that  the  white  stone  W'as  famous  or 
worth  seeing,  but  that  Marco  Polo  wished  to 
“ rub  in”  upon  George  Sandyss  mind  the  convic- 


tion that  he,  Polo,  had  seen  more  than  he,  San- 
dys,  in  the  same  direction. 

This  capping  process  sometimes  leads  to  Ten- 
dr  oil  results.  Young  Green  heard  Gray  and 
Brown  comparing  their  notes  of  travel  Each 
w-as  naturally  anxious  to  have  seen  and  done 
rather  more  than  the  other ; but  it  appeared  that 
each  had  been  in  about  the  same  places,  and  had 
had  very  touch  the  same  experience. 

“ Lago  Maggiore  is  a lovely  sheet  of  water,” 
remarked  Gray. 

“Truly  exquisite,” replied  Brown. 

“ And  Isola  Bella  is  most  beantiful,”  suggest- 
ed Gray. 

“Dear!  dear!”  approvingly  assented  Brown. 

“ How  high  is  the  statue  of  San  Carlo  Borro- 
meo  ?”  asked  Gray. 

“ About  sixty  feet,”  answered  Brown. 

“ It ’s  a wonderful  prospect  from  his  eye,”  said 
Gray. 

“ Whose  eye?”  asked  Brown. 

“ San  Carlo  Borromeo’s,”  replied  Gray,  whose 
mind  instantly  snspected  that  he  had  caught  the 
adversary,  and  who  followed  up  his  advantage 
vigorously  and  suddenly.  “ Of  course  you  went 
up  San  Carlo  ?” 

“ Up  San  Carlo  ? You  mean  the  church  at—” 

“ On  no ! the  statue  on  Lago  Maggiore?” 

“Went  up  the  statue!  what  do  yon  meanf 
snapped  Brown,  foreseeing  discomfiture. 

“ Oh ! I thought  you  probably  knew,”  retort- 
ed the  triumphant  Gray,  “ that  the  statue  is  hol- 
low.” 

“Oh!  ah!  yes!”  returned  Browm,  indiffer- 
ently. 

“And  you  didn’t  go  up?”  pressed  Gray. 

“Not  exactly,” feebly  rejoined  Brown. 

“Nor  sit  in  his  nose?”  continued  Gray. 

“Not  exactly,”  muttered  Brown. 

“ Nor  look  out  of  his  eyes,”  said  Gray. 

“I  thought  I w'ouldn’t,”  sniffed  Brown,  in 
full  retreat. 

“Oh!”  smiled  Gray,  with  the  air  of  D*™ 
holding  the  head  of  Goliath  by  the  hair,  and  dis- 
playing it  to  mankind — “oh !” 

Young  Green  heard  all  this,  and  he  resolved 
that  whatever  he  did  not  do  when  he  went  10 
Europe,  lie  would  at  all  hazards  sit  in  the  no?e 
of  San  Carlo  Borromeo.  The  next  year  he  came 
to  Lago  Maggiore.  He  saw’  the  statue.  He  re- 
membered the  conversation  and  his  high  resolve 
and  he  essayed  the  deed.  It  was  fearful  H* 
tore  his  hands ; he  tore  his  clothes ; he  was 
suffocated ; and,  wedging  himself  into  the  nose. he 
stuck  fast,  and  was  only  rescued  at  the  peril  of  im* 
life.  When  he  told  Gray  aftenvard,  and  remind- 
ed him  of  the  colloquy  w ith  Brow  n,  that  expe- 
rienced traveler  laughed  until  the  tears  ran  down 
his  cheeks.  “ My  dear  Green,”  said  he,  “I 
w ent  up  the  confounded  thing ; but  it  was  neces- 
sary to  take  Brown  dowm  somehow,  andj  e®* 
ployed  the  good  saint  for  the  purpose. ” ‘jc 
laughed  again  to  tears;  but  Mr.  Green  soben' 
resolved  that  he  w ould  eschew’  the  capping  tali 
of  travel.  And  he  chose  the  w iser  course. 

The  truth  is  that  Green  should  not  trust  too 
much  the  tales,  nor  indeed  the  regrets,  of  t 
ancient  mariners. 

“For  travelers  tell  no  idle  tiles, 

But  fools  at  home  believe  them. 

Certainly  when  this  one  remarks  that  he  W* 
saying  farewell,  that  young  Green  will  never 
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the  Europe  that  he  saw,  he  has  not  the  remotest 
idea  of  dimming  his  bright  hope  nor  of  asserting 
an  advantage.  What  is  it,  indeed,  but  a way 
of  saying  that  he  is  no  longer  the  same  man  he 
was  ? If  he  were,  what  would  be  the  gain  of 
travel?  It  is  not  only  an  enlargement  of  the 
scenery  of  the  mind,  not  only  a richer  and  more 
various  memory  that  he  has  acquired,  but  a 
riper  experience.  He  has  grown  wiser;  and 
perhaps  all  that  he  feels  when  he  shakes  Green’s 
parting  hand  is  that  Green  is  not  so  wise  as  lie 
will  one  day  be. 

But,  believe  it,  as  Bacon  says  to  a young,  well, 
intelligent  man,  unfettered  by  ties  that  trouble, 
Europe  is  all  that  he  dreams.  Indeed,  an 
Easy  Chair  can  have  pure  pleasure  in  this 
great  city  where  is  so  much  unpleasantness,  if 
it  will  merely  repair  to  the  wharf  when  a steam- 
er is  about  sailing  and  feast  its  eyes  and  imagin- 
ation upon  the  various  members  of  the  Green 
family  who  are  busily  taking  possession  of  their 
state-rooms  and  adjusting  themselves  with  im- 
mense paraphernalia  of  loose  coats  and  colored 
shirts  and  caps  to  the  blissful  unknown  exigen- 
cies of  sea  life.  No  moment  will  ever  be  fuller 
or  fairer  with  expectation.  And  yet  often  and 
often  there  will  be  unimaginable  days  and  scenes 
in  Switzerland,  in  Italy,  in  the  East,  when  the 
happy  traveler  will  recall  the  sweet  vague  hope 
with  which  he  sailed  away,  beyond  the  Narrows, 
beyond  Sandy  Hook,  out  upon  the  broad  water 
as  mystic  and  alluring  to  him  as  the  Western  Se^t 
to  Columbus,  and  he  will  own  that  even  the  ex- 
pectation of  that  hour  is  more  than  fulfilled. 

See  how  enchanting  it  is,  that  the  memory 
even  holds  an  ancient  mariner  prattling,  as  if 
you  and  he  were  sitting  upon  the  shore  this 
summer  morning,  plashing  idle  feet  in  the  cool 
water  and  talking  at  random  of  the  wonders  be- 
yond the  sea.  How  imperishable  is  its  romance ! 
There  is  a sail ! and  another,  and  another!  Why 
not  the  fleet  of  which  Paracelsus  sung  ? 


“Over  the  sea  our  galleys  went, 

With  cleaving  prows  in  order  brave. 

To  a speeding  wind  and  a bounding  wave, 
A gallant  armament. 


But  each  upbore  a stately  tent 
Where  cedar-pales  in  scented  row 
Kept  out  the  Hakes  of  the  dancing  brine, 

And  an  awning  drooped  the  mast  below, 

In  fold  on  fold  of  the  purple  flue, 

That  neither  noon-tide  nor  star-shine, 

Nor  moonlight  cold  which  maketh  mad, 

Might  pierce  the  regal  tenement. 

When  the  sun  dawned,  oh,  gay  and  glad 
We  set  the  sail  and  plied  the  oar; 

But  when  the  night-wind  blew  like  breath. 

For  joy  of  one  day's  voyage  more, 

We  sang  together  on  the  wide  sea, 

Like  men  at  peace  on  a peaceful  shore; 

Each  sail  was  loosed  to  the  wind  so  free, 

Each  helm  made  sure  by  the  twilight  star, 

And  In  a sleep  as  calm  as  death, 

We,  the  voyagers  from  afar, 

Lay  stretched  along,  each  weary  crew 
In  a circle  round  its  wondrous  tent 
Whence  gleamed  soft  light  aud  curled  rich  scent, 
And  with  light  and  perfume,  music  too; 

So  the  stars  wheeled  round,  and  the  darkness  past, 
And  at  morn  we  started  beside  the  mast, 

And  still  each  ship  was  sailing  fast." 


Mb.  Longfellow  has  had  a most  kindly  wel- 
come in  England.  John  Bull  is  a little  clumsy 
at  a compliment,  but  he  is  very  hearty,  and  it  is 
a sign  of  the  ripeness  of  his  civilization  that  he 
is  not  ashamed  of  the  heartiness  with  which  he 
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honors  what  he  likes.  The  Literary,  Scientific, 
and  Mechanics’  Institute  of  “ the  ancient  city  of 
Carlisle”  has  presented  an  address  of  welcome  to 
the  poet ; the  University  of  Cambridge  has  made 
him  a Doctor  of  Laws ; Oxford  w ished  to  do  so ; 
the  London  Reform  Club  has  elected  him  a mem- 
ber ; some  corporation  in  “ Edina,”  the  Northern 
Athens,  has  invited  him  to  a banquet ; the  little 
crowds  at  the  railway  stations  cheer  him  as  he 
passes  in  the  train  ; innumerable  breakfasts,  din- 
ners, suppers,  feasts  of  all  kinds,  await  him,  and 
are  proffered  with  a profuse  and  charming  hospi- 
tality. Friendly  hands  and  faces  and  words  upon 
all  sides  of  him  must  remind  others,  if  not  him- 
self, of  his  own  little  poem : 

“I  shot  an  arrow  into  the  air; 

It  fell  to  earth,  I knew  not  where; 

For,  bo  swiftly  it  flew,  the  eight 
Could  not  follow  it  in  its  flight. 

“I  breathed  a song  into  the  air; 

It  fell  to  earth,  I knew'  not  where. 

For  who  has  sight  80  keen  aud  strong 
That  it  can  follow  the  flight  of  song? 

“Long,  long  afterward  in  an  oak 
I found  the  arrow',  Btlll  unbroke; 

And  the  song,  from  beginning  to  end. 

I fonnd  again  in  the  heart  of  a friend.” 

This  is  precisely  the  secret  of  the  poet’s  wel- 
come. He  is  know  n only  as  a singer.  He  has 
no  disciples  as  a philosopher  might  have — as 
Mill  has  in  this  country.  He  has  no  religious 
sectarian  tie  to  bind  him  to  any  class  in  En- 
gland. He  has  w'ritten  no  history  that  might 
have  celebrated  British  heroism.  He  has  mere- 
ly breathed  a song  into  the  air,  and  he  finds  it 
again  in  the  heart  of  a nation. 

Longfellow' ’s  popularity  is  probably  greater  than 
that  of  any  poet  who  now  writes  the  English  lan- 
guage. Tennyson  appeals  far  less  than  he  to  the 
range  of  universal  emotion.  The  constant  ten- 
dency to  philosophic  refinement  and  speculation 
in  Tennyson  limits  popular  sympathy.  Brown- 
ing’s dramatic  subtlety  outruns  all  but  a very  se- 
lect appreciation,  although  that  is  of  the  highest 
But  Longfellow  ’s  range  is  exactly  within  the  com- 
mon and  simple  feelings,  the  pathos  and  the  sweet- 
ness of  general  human  experience.  This  is  the 
more  striking  because  he  is  especially  a scholar. 
There  is  a scholarly  elegance  in  every  strain,  and 
a fond  familiarity  with  scholarly  images.  A mas- 
ter of  the  literature  of  romance,  its  suggestions 
are  inspirations  to  the  poet,  and  he  uses  even  the 
names  of  poetic  association  with  the  most  exqui- 
site skill ; as  in  the  little  poem  of  the  Evening 
Star: 

“ Chrysaor,  rising  out  of  the  sea, 

Showed  thns  glorious  and  thus  emulous, 
Leaving  the  arms  of  Callirrhoe, 

Forever  tender,  soft,  and  tremulous.” 

That  a poet  so  curiously  refined,  and  of  tastes 
so  scholarly,  should  be  the  most  popular  of  poets 
in  an  age  so  reflective  and  introspective  as  ours, 
is  a fact  to  be  explained  only  by  the  genuineness 
of  his  poetic  genius.  No  man  ever  w rote  less  at 
the  popular  heart,  or  made  less  pretension  to  be 
a singer  of  “the  people.”  But  it  is  doubtful 
whether  any  singer  since  Burns  bus  had  so  wide 
and  general  an  audience.  Certainly  no  literary 
American  has  ever  so  deeply  w ritten  his  name 
upon  the  heart  of  so  many  Englishmen  as  well 
as  upon  that  of  his  own  countrymen.  Others, 
doubtless,  have  been  recognized  as  men  of  much 
greater  genius,  and  of  much  more  memorable 
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achievement  and  abiding  influence;  but  what 
English  poet  that  we  have  known  would  have 
been  so  welcomed  among  us  by  a people  so  fa- 
miliar with  his  works  and  so  grateful  to  the 
author  as  Longfellow  is  in  England?  and  wrhat 
other  American  would  have  received  for  his  lit- 
erary achievements  alone  such  a welcome  as  En- 
gland gives  to  him  ? 

But  John  Bull  is  a little  clumsy  at  a compli- 
ment, because,  while  he  is  heartily  cheering  his 
guest,  he  is  busily  analyzing  his  excellences  and 
announcing  that  he  is  not  a very  great  man  after 
all.  Would  it  not  be  a little  superfluous  and 
unhandsome  if  all  the  British  newspapers  should 
fall  to  saying,  apropos  of  Sir  Robert  Napier’s 
return,  and  his  reception  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  the  vote  of  thanks,  and  the  visit  to 
the  Queen  at  Windsor,  and  the  Lord  Napiership 
of  Magdala,  “All  very  well ; but  after  all  he  is 
not  Alexander  the  Great,  or  Hannibal,  or  Julius 
Caesar  ?”  It  w'as  not  so  great  a feat  to  subdue 
an  army  of  barbarians  and  rescue  a few  prison- 
ers as  to  overthrow  Napoleon  at  Waterloo ; but 
it  was  a necessary  and  useful  action,  wisely  and 
heroically  done.  Need  we  go  beyond  the  hero- 
ism and  the  sagacity?  Must  we  elaborately 
point  out  the  inferiority  of  such  a deed,  and  of 
the  talent  that  achieved  it,  to  the  rescue  of  the 
Netherlands  from  Spanish  domination?  If  a 
singer  has  sung  himself  into  the  admiring  affec- 
tion of  a people,  let  us  call  that  enough,  and  not 
feel  it  necessary  to  show  that  he  is  neither  Shake- 
speare nor  Dante. 

But  in  both  cases  the  admiration  and  the  hon- 
or are  very  sincere,  and  nobody  Peed  quarrel. 
Howbeit,  it  is  impossible  not  to  remember  Rich- 
ard Cobden’s  truth- telling  about  the  London 
Times,  when  its  present  strain  of  remark  about 
this  country  is  contrasted  with  that  of  four  and 
five  years  ago.  It  has  printed  a poetical  wel- 
come to  Longfellow,  which  plainly  salutes  the 
poet’s  country  as  well  as  himself,  and  says  with 
a solemn  wink,  “There!  you  see  now  what  a 
truly  fraternal  spirit  inspires  us !”  Let  the  Times 
be  tranquil.  It  will  at  least  deceive  one  country 
no  more.  It  has  shown  both  its  will — and  its 
sagacity.  Here  is  its  welcome  to  Longfello^v : 

“Welcome  to  England  thou  whose  strains  prolong 
The  glorious  bead-roll  of  our  Saxon  song; 
Embassador  and  Pilgrim-bard  in  one. 

Fresh  from  thy  home— the  home  of  Washington, 
On  hearths  as  sacred  as  thine  own,  here  stands 
The  loving  welcome  that  thy  name  commands; 
Hearths  swept  for  thee  and  garnished  as  a shrine 
By  trailing  garments  of  thy  muse  divine. 

Poet  of  Nature  and  of  Nations,  know 
Thy  fair  fame  spans  the  ocean  like  a bow. 

Bom  from  the  rain  that  falls  into  each  life, 
Kindled  by  dreams  with  loveliest  fancies  rife; 

A radiant  arch  that  with  prismatic  dyes 
Links  the  two  worlds,  its  keystone  in  the  skies.” 


It  is  very  remarkable  that  two  poems  should 
have  been  published  w'ithin  the  last  eighteen 
months,  each  filling  a large  volume,  and  reveal- 
ing not  only  a new  poet  hut  a nascent  change  in 
the  character  of  the  poetry  of  the  time,  without 
awakening  more  general  interest  and  attention. 
When  Mr.  Bailey  published  his  “ Festus,”  twen- 
ty-five years  ago,  it  was  received  by  many  as  the 
most  remarkable  of  modem  poems  since  Goethe’s 
“Faust”  When  Alexander  Smith's  “Life 
Drama’  appeared,  the  English  reviews  and  mag- 
azines and  newspapers  overflowed  with  superla- 
tives of  praise,  and  a new  poet  was  hailed  with 


acclamation.  The  cry  was  caught  up  on  this 
side  of  the  sea,  and  it  might  have  been  supposed 
that  Keats  had  an  equal  successor.  More  re- 
cently Mr.  Swinburne’s  poetry,  a kind  of  renais- 
sance, or,  perhaps,  culmination,  of  the  truly  sen- 
sational, highly-colored  modem  verse,  has  had  & 
great  reputation.  Meanwhile,  Tennyson  was 
twenty  years  in  coming  to  his  fame,  and  Brown- 
ing is  still  the  poet  of  a few.  And  now  comes 
William  Morris  with  “The  Life  and  Death  of 
Jason”  and  “The  Earthly  Paradise.”  Of  the 
first  there  was  a notice  a few  months  since 
among  the  literary  criticisms  of  this  Magazine, 
and  the  second,  like  the  first,  has  been  welcomed 
by  the  best  critics  with  an  almost  unreserved 
praise.  But  common  conversation  is  by  no 
means  full  of  the  poems  and  the  poet,  and  there 
are  doubtless  a great  many  careful  readers  who 
have  looked  doubtfully  at  so  ample  a body  of 
verse  and  have  passed  it  by. 

Yet  if  they  will  stop  long  enough  to  taste  fulljr 
they  will  detect  an  unaccustomed  flavor.  It  is 
neither  Byron,  nor  Wordsworth,  nor  Tennyson, 
nor  Browming;  neither  of  the  technically  “nat- 
ural,” nor  of  the  spasmodic  kind.  It  should, 
perhaps,  challenge  the  most  interested  attention 
of  every  cultivated  reader  that  the  only  poet  men- 
tioned in  the  notices  of  Mr.  Morris’s  poems  is 
Chaucer.  That  is  a key  to  their  character.  We 
have  come  out  of  shadow's  and  murky,  lurid 
lights,  into  the  sweet  morning  sunshine,  and  the 
whistling  of  robins,  and  the  joyous  voice  of  the 
lark  and  the  bobolink.  The  breath  of  spring 
blossoms  perfumes  the  nir;  the  open  landscape 
is  peopled  with  heroic  forms.  The  pervading 
pathos  is  natural  and  simple.  There  is  no  arti- 
fice of  sentiment,  no  elaboration  of  emotion. 
This  poetry  is  in  no  sense  a repetition,  or  an 
imitation,  or  an  echo  of  Chaucer ; it  is  like  him 
onlv  because  he  is  the  most  breezy,  and  blithe, 
and  sincere  of  story-tellers  in  rhyme. 

“The  Life  and  Death  of  Jason”  is  the  old 
tale  of  the  search  for  the  Golden  Fleece ; and 
the  old  tale  is  made  as  new  and  absorbingly  in- 
teresting as  if  we  were  Greeks  hearing  it  for  the 
first  time.  We  follow  the  fortunes  of  those  an- 
cient mariners  as  if  they  were  friends  who  sailed 
last  May,  not  as  if  they  were  the  vague  figures 
of  a forgotten  fiction.  It  is  a Greek  poem,  but 
not  as  Sw  inburne’s  “Atalanta,”  or  Matthew  Ar- 
nolds “Merope,”  or  Keats’s  “Hyperion”  are. 
It  is  not  a study  in  the  Greek  style,  writh  a care- 
ful reproduction  of  the  Greek  form.  It  is  Greek 
in  the  simple,  broad,  obvious  treatment  of  a ro- 
mantic narrative,  without  sentimentality,  yet  as 
cunningly  adjusted  to  the  necessity  of  modern 
interest  as  the  “Iliad”  to  that  of  old  Greece. 
The  story  is  told  as  Homer  would  tell  it  were 
Homer  an  Englishman  and  w'riting  to-day. 

This  is  to  say  that  Mr.  Morris  is  a true  poet ; 
not  an  extremely  clever,  and  cultivated,  and  im- 
aginative, and  poetic  writer  who  can  turn  off 
excellent  w'ork  in  many  styles,  like  Owen  Mere- 
dith, for  example,  and  very  many  writers  like 
Mr.  Swinburne.  He  tells  a story  w hose  interest 
lies  in  the  play  of  the  cardinal  human  feelings, 
and  w ith  a delicacy  and  depth  of  insight,  a broad 
and  self-possessed  mastery  of  manner,  a freedom, 
and  simplicity,  and  sustained  powrer,  which  are 
wholly  unrivaled  among  the  recent  singers. 
These  two  poems  may  be  read  with  the  same 
profound  satisfaction  that  we  read  the  best  nov- 
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els.  They  are  refreshing  and  purifying,  and  yet 
the  themes  are  all  remote.  They  are  wholly  ro- 
mantic in  themselves  as  well  as  in  their  treat- 
ment. It  is  not  Goody  Blake  and  Harry  Gill, 
not  the  Five  Points  or  Wapping,  not  London  or 
Saratoga,. of  which  the  poet  telb.  lie 

“Builds  a bridge  from  Dreamland  for  his  lay,” 

for,  with  the  instinct  of  a poet,  he  knows  that 
imagination  is  as  real  as  experience. 

“Certain  gentlemen  and  mariners  of  Norway,  *’ 
says  the  simple  argument,  “ having  considered 
all  that  they  had  heard  of  the  Earthly  Paradise, 
set  sail  to  find  it,  and  after  many  tiouble^md 
the  lapse  of  many  years,  came  old  men  to  some 
western  land,  of  which  they  had  never  before 
heard;  there  they  died,  when  they  had  dwelt 
there  certain  years,  much  honored  of  the  strange 
people.”  At  once,  with  this  quaint  yet  pathetic 
prelude — for  who  knows  not  what  the  search  for 
the  Earthly  Paradise  must  be? — we  are  wafted 
away  into  pure  romance — 

“Forget  six  counties  overhung  with  smoke, 

Forget  the  snorting  steam  and  piston  stroke, 
Forget  the  spreading  of  the  hideous  town; 

Think  rather  of  the  pack-horse  on  the  down, 

And  dream  of  London,  small,  and  white,  and  clean, 
The  clear  Thames  bordered  by  Its  gardeu  green;* 
Thluk,  that  below  bridge  the  green,  lapping  waves 
Sinltc  some  few  keels  that  bear  Levantine  staves, 
Cut  from  the  yew-wood  on  the  bnmed-up  hill, 

And  pointed  jars  that  Greek  hands  toiled  to  fill, 
And  treasured  scanty  spice  from  some  far  Bea, 
Florence  gold  cloth  aua  Ypres  napery, 

And  cloth  of  Bruges,  and  hogsheads  of  Gnienne ; 
While  nigh  the  thronged  wharf  Geoffrey  Chaucer's 
peu 

Moves  over  hills  of  lading— mid  such  times 
Shall  dwell  the  hollow  puppets  of  my  rhymes.” 

The  tale  begins  at  once  in  “a  nameless  city  in 
a distant  sea,”  upon  whose  quays  have  landed  a 
little  band  of  gray-heard  wanderers,  who  are  the  j 
remnant  of  the  certain  gentlemen  and  mariners  ! 
of  Norway  who  sailed  to  find  the  Earthly  Para-  . 
dise.  The  Elders  of  the  city  salute  them  kind-  j 
ly,  and,  telling  them  that  they  too  are  the  dc-  j 
scendants  of  wanderers  from  some  Grecian  land,  | 
invite  them  to  remain.  Then  one  of  the  strange  i 
old  men  replies  that  lie  knows  the  Greek  tongue,  ! 
because  he  was  bom  in  Byzantium,  but  of  north-  1 
ern  parents,  and  long  before  his  beard  grew  was  I 
taken  back  to  Norway.  There,  when  a pesti-  j 
lence  raged,  he  and  others  were  persuaded  to 
leave  the  land  of  death  and  seek  the  happy  shores  \ 
of  which  a Breton  Squire  told  them.  The  old 
man  goes  on  to  tell  the  sad  story  of  their  wan- 
dering. It  is  a delightful  poem,  full  of  romantic 
adventure,  and  perpetually  suggestive  of  Brown- 
ing’s lines : 

“The  sad  rhyme  of  the  men  who  proudly  clung 
To  their  first  fault  and  withered  in  their  pride.” 

After  long  and  weary  years  they  come  to  the 
nameless  city  where  they  meet  this  sympathetic 
welcome ; and  in  every  month  the  wanderers 
and  the  elders  meet,  and  after  an  ample  feast ! 
two  talcs  are  told,  one  by  the  hosts  and  the  other  j 
by  the  guests.  That  of  the  elders  is  a Greek  j 
story,  that  of  the  northmen  a northern  legend,  j 
In  the  present  volume  there  are  the  twelve  nar- 
ratives of  half  the  year,  March  to  August;  atid 
another  volume  will  finish  the  year  with  twelve 
more.  The  Greek  tales  thus  far  are  Atalanta's 
Race;  the  Doom  of  King  Acrisius;  the  story 
of  Cupid  and  Psyche ; the  Love  of  Alcestis ; the 


! Son  of  Croesus ; Pygmalion  and  the  Image. 

1 others  are  less  known,  but  are  very  striking  and 
fascinating. 

This  is  the  argument  of  much  the  most  nota- 
ble poem  recently  published ; and  if  the  wander- 
ers among  ourselves,  seeking  somewhere  an  au- 
tumn Paradise,  are  wondering  with  what  new 
book  to  charm  their  retreat,  let  them  open  these 
poems  of  Morris’s ; and  if  they  do  not  agree  with 
John  Morlev  that  they  will  be 'remembered  be- 
i yond  Tennyson  and  Browning,  they  will  agree 
j with  him  that  they  are  most  delightful  reading. 

j The  Celestial  Embassy  has  been  the  most 
I marked  interest  of  the  summer.  It  had  a gener- 
i ous  reception  in  San  Francisco,  a most  hearty 
1 welcome  in  New  York,  and  unusual  honor  from 
| Congress.  The  event  is  so  memorable  that  it 
j deserved  this  recognition.  There  are  few  more 
1 remarkable  events  in  history  than  the  request  of 
China  to  he  admitted  into  the  equal  fellowship 
of  civilized  nations.  It  may  indeed  have  depend- 
ed merely  upon  herself.  It  was  only  necessary  to 
ask  to  be  received.  But  the  request  was  as  re- 
markable as  the  voluntary  action  of  an  absolute 
monarch  in  liberalizing  the  political  institutions 
of  his  country.  Prejudices  indulged  become  pro- 
found and  indexible,  and  if  there  were  any  preju- 
dice in  national  feeling  it  might  have  been  sup- 
posed to  be  in  the  manner  in  which  China  regards 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

It  is  fortunate  that  the  old  empire  has  so  hon- 
eyed a tongne  as  that  of  Mr.  Burlingame  to  speak 
for  her.  The  picture  he  draws  of  the  purpose 
of  China,  and  of  the  spirit  in  which  she  wishes 
to  fulfill  it,  is  as  admirable  as  his  deprecation  of 
any  airs  of  assumed  superiority  upon  the  part  of 
other  nations.  But  nothing  could  be  a purer 
comedy  than  the  assumption  of  those  airs  by  Mr. 
Evarts  in  replying  for  this  country  after  Mr.  Burr 
lingame’s  speech  at  the  New  York  dinner.  The 
report  in  the  papers  was  irresistible,  for  the  tone 
of  Mr.  Evarts  was  precisely  the  tone  which  China, 
by  her  Embassador,  repelled  in  advance.  The 
Attorney-General  had  evidently  given  an  hour  or 
two  before  the  dinner  to  Father  Hue,  and  Mr. 
Fortune,  and  Mr.  Doolittle.  His  speech  was  an 
amusing  persiflage.  Certainly,  he  said,  China  is 
a very  wise  nation.  She  has  settled  many  prob- 
lems that  perplex  us.  Even  Womans  Rights  is 
long  ago  a solved  problem ; for  she  has  decided 
that  women  have  no  souls.  In  this  vein  the 
pleasant  advocate  proceeded  amidst  the  hilarity 
of  the  guests.  The  under-tone  throughout  was, 
“ What  a preposterous  business,  Brother  Bur- 
lingame ! How  on  earth  are  we  to  have  any  in- 
telligible relations  with  such  a Guy  as  the  worthy 
Mandarin  yonder?  Don’t  try  to  come  the  older 
and  superior  civilization  over  us  Yankees !” 

The  company,  according  to  the  report,  were 
hugely  amused.  They  evidently  regarded  the 
whole  affair,  with  the  orator,  as  a prodigious  jest. 
Fancy  the  Attorney -General  replying  for  this 
country  at  a serious  dinner  in  honor  of  an  En- 
glish or  French  embassy  as  if  England  or  France 
were  the  Feejee  Islands ! The  comedy  of  the 
United  States  patting  China  on  the  back,  patron- 
izing her  benignly,  encouraging  her  as  a lively 
boy  would  encourage  Joice  Heth,  poking  fun  at 
her  to  her  very  face  at  a solemn  banquet,  is 
enormous.  The  Chinese  gentlemen — if  the  ora- 
tor can  forgive  the  droll  suggestion  that  there 
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may  be  gentlemen  in  China — who  sat  in  the  seats 
of  honor  beholding  the  amusement  of  their  hosts, 
and  for  whose  information,  as  they  could  under- 
stand nothing,  reporters  were  busily  taking  down 
every  word,  must  have  been  profoundly  impress- 
ed, when  the  business  was  interpreted,  with  the 
courtesy  of  a people  which,  by  way  of  honoring 
guests  who  come  to  offer  friendship,  make  elabo- 
rate fun  of  them.  Goldsmith  s Chinese  Philoso- 
pher, if  he  happens  to  be  among  the  suite  of  Mr. 
Burlingame,  must  have  recorded  observations 


which  it  would  be  very  interesting  to  peruse. 
But  let  him  record  what  he  will,  it  is  enough  for 
the  Easy  Chair  and  the  Attorney -General  to 
cherish  the  proud  consciousness  that  the  Yankees 
know  and  have  all  that  is  worth  having  and 
knowing.  Let  the  Chinese  Philosophers  stick  to 
their  absurd  chop-sticks  and  sip  their  rat  soup. 
But  as  for  fraternal  amity — didn’t  the  distin- 
guished Mr.  Douglas  declare  that  this  Govern- 
ment was  not  for  Japanese?  Go  away  then 
with  your  ridiculous  queues  1 
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UNITED  STATES. 

OUR  Record  closes  on  the  29th  of  July.  It 
embraces  full  abstracts  of  the  leading  papers 
presented  by  the  President;  the  important  ac- 
tions of  Congress  during  the  month  of  July;  and 
the  proceedings  of  the  Democratic  Convention  at 
New  York,  by  which  the  ensuing  Presidential 
Campaign  is  fairly  opened. 

CONGRESS. 

On  the  27th  of  J uly  Congress  took  a recess  un- 
til the  21st  of  {September,  with  the  understand- 
ing, on  the  part  of  the  Republican  members,  that 
they  would  not  return  unless  notified  by  a Com- 
mittee, consisting  of  Mr.  Morgan  of  the  Senate, 
and  Mr.  Schenck  of  the  House,  that  their  pres- 
ence will  be  required.  If  such  notice  is  not  given, 
Congress  stands  virtually  adjourned  until  Decem- 
ber. 

The  important  measures  of  the  session,  which 
has  lasted  eight  months,  have  been  detailed  in 
this  Record.  The  principal  measure,  not  else- 
where noted,  is  the  passage  of  the  Appropriation 
Bill,  appropriating  $159,397,000.  The  princi- 
pal items  are,  in  round  numbers : For  the  War 
Department,  $33,000,000 ; Navy  Department, 
$1 7,000,000 ; Pensions,  $30,000,000 ; Post-Of- 
fice, $20,000,000 ; Deficiencies,  $17,000,000; 
Purchase  of  Alaska  (in  gold),  $7,200,000;  Civil 
Service,  $9,000,000;  Indian  Service,  $4,000,000. 
The  bill  for  the  protection  of  American  citi- 
zens abroad,  as  passed  in  the  House,  was  amend- 
ed in  the  Senate  so  as  to  authorize  the  President, 
in  case  of  outrages  upon  citizens  abroad,  to  take 
such  measures  as  he  may  deem  proper,  not 
amounting  to  acts  of  wrar.  The  original  bill  au- 
thorized the  President  to  make  reprisals  upon 

subjects  of  the  offending  Power. A bill  for 

the  funding  of  National  Securities,  providing  in 
effect  that  holders  of  bonds  ]niying  7.30  may  ex- 
change them  for  new  bonds  at  3.65,  running 
forty  years,  principal  and  interest  payable  in 
gold,  the  bonds  and  interest  to  be  free  from  all 
taxation,  National  or  State,  passed  both  Houses, 
but  was  received  by  the  President  too  late  for  his 
consideration.  It  therefore  lies  over  until  the  re- 
assemblagc  of  Congress. A bill  for  the  reduc- 

tion of  the  army  was  favorably  considered  ; but 
the  Senate  and  House  disagreed  as  to  whether 
the  number  should  be  fixed  at  20,000  or  30,000 ; 

and  so  the  measure  lies  over. Nominations 

by  the  President  for  important  offices  have  been 
presented.  Many  of  these  were  rejected.  Among 
those  confirmed  are : General  J.  M.  Schofield  as 
Secretary  of  War ; William  M.  Evarts  as  At- 


torney-General ; Henry  M.  Watts  os  Minister  to 
Austria;  General  W.  S.  Rosecransas  Minister  to 
Mexico ; Elisha  Foote  as  Commissioner  of  Pat- 
ents ; C.  C.  Cox  as  Commissioner  of  Pensions. 

Two  propositions  for  presenting  new*  articles 

of  impeachment  against  the  President  have  been 
brought  before  the  House,  but  no  definite  action 
w'as  taken. 

PRESIDENTIAL  DOCUMENTS  AND  VETOES. 

On  the  4th  of  July  the  President  issued  a pro- 
clamation in  which,  after  reciting  that  the  civil 
war  had  long  since  closed,  and  the  supremacy 
of  the  Constitution  been  acknowledged ; that  it 
is  desirable  to  reduce  the  standing  army,  bring 
to  a speedy  close  military  occupation  and  other 
“encroachments  upon  our  free  institutions/1  he 
granted  a general  amnesty  in  the  following  terms : 

“I,  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States, 
do,  by  virtue  of  the  Constitution,  and  in  the  name  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  hereby  proclaim  and 
declare,  unconditionally  and  without ’reservation,  to 
all  and  to  every  person  who,  directly  or  indirectly, 
participated  in  the  late  insurrection  or  rebellion,  ex- 
cepting such  person  or  persons  as  may  be  uuder  pre- 
sentment or  Indictment  in  any  court  of  the  United 
States  having  competent  Jurisdiction  upon  a charge 
of  treason  or  other  felony,  a full  pardon  and  amnesty 
for  the  offense  of  treason  against  the  United  States, 
or  of  adhering  to  their  enemies  during  the  late  civil 
war,  with  restoration  of  all  rights  of  property,  except 
as  to  slaves,  and  except  also  as  to  any  property  of 
which  any  person  may  nave  been  legally  ui vested  un- 
der the  laws  of  the  United  States. *' 

On  the  18th  of  July  the  President  transmitted 
to  Congress  a message  suggesting  several  import- 
ant amendments  to  the  Constitution  to  be  present- 
ed by  Congress  for  the  acceptance  of  the  States. 
These  are  substantially  as  follows : 

1.  The  President  and  Vice-President  to-be  elected 
directly  by  the  people  in  the  following  manner:  Each 
State  to  be  divided  into  as  many  equal  districts  a s it 
has  Seuators  and  Representatives  in  Congress.  In 
August,  in  the  Presidential  year,  the  voters  shall  bal- 
lot for  President,  and  the  persons  in  each  district  re- 
ceiving the  greatest  number  of  votes  for  President  shall 
be  declared  to  have  one  vote.  These  votes  shall  be 
counted  in  Congress  in  October,  and  if  any  one  has  a 
majority  of  these  district  votes  he  shall  be  elected. 
If  no  one  has  a majority,  theu  in  December  there  shall 
he  a second  election,  the  two  persons  having  received 
the  highest  number  of  votes  only  being  eligible.  If 
at  this  election  two  persons  receive  an  equal  num- 
ber of  votes,  then  the  one  who  has  received  the 
majority  in  the  greatest  number  of  States  shall  be 
elected.  The  Vice-President  is  to  be  chosen  in  the 
same  manner ; but  if  at  the  first  election  a President 
is  chosen  and  not  a Vice-President,  there  is  to  be  no 
second  election,  but  the  Senate  shall  choose  as  Vice- 
President  one  of  the  two  wfho  received  the  highest 
vote.  The  President  and  Vice-President  to  hold  of- 
fice for  six  years,  and  to  be  incapable  of  re-election. 

2.  In  case  of  death,  removal,  or  inability  of  the 
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President  the  duties  of  the  office  shall  devolve  upon 
the  Vice-President  In  case  of  his  death  or  inability 
npon  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  for  the  time  being, 
in  the  following  order:  Secretary  of  State,  of  War,  of 
the  Navy,  of  the  Interior,  Postmaster-General,  Attor- 
ney-General. 

8.  The  Scuatc  to  consist  of  two  members  from  each 
State,  to  be  chosen  by  the  people,  not  by  the  Legisla- 
ture. 

4.  The  Judges  of  the  Supreme  and  Inferior  Courts 
to  hold  office  for  twelve  years,  instead  of  for  life  or 
during  good  behavior  as  at  present.  In  the  outset, 
however,  the  President  is  to  divide  the  Judges  into 
three  classes,  the  seats  of  the  llrst  class  to  be  Vacated 
at  the  end  of  four  years,  those  of  the  second  class  at 
eight,  of  the  third  at  twelve;  so  that  thereafter  one- 
third  of  the  Judges  will  be  appointed  every  four  years. 
There  is  no  provision  against  the  reappointment  of 
any  Judge. 

The  President  argues  at  some  length  in  sup- 
port of  these  propositions.  The  first,  he  says, 
was  advanced  by  Andrew  Jackson  in  1821),  and 
subsequently  repeated.  Mr.  Johnson  urges  that 
while  under  the  present  system  of  party  nomina- 
tions the  danger  of  the  choice  of  President  being 
thrown  upon  the  House  of  Representatives  is  ob- 
viated, yet  under  this  system  the  constitutional 
right  of  every  citizen  to  vote  for  the  person  of  his 
choice  is  practically  abrogated,  since  no  person 
can  become  a candidate  except  through  the  pro- 
cess of  a party  nomination ; and  no  citizen  can 
vote  except  for  such  candidates  as  may  be  nom- 
inated by  a party  convention. — The  President 
says  that  recent  events  have  shown  the  necessity 
of  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  distinctly 
defining  the  jiersons  who  in  case  of  any  ineligi- 
bility of  both  President  and  Vice-President  shall 
exercise  the  Executive  functions.  He  argues  that 
the  theory  of  the  Constitution  is  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  composed  of  the  three  branches,  Execu- 
tive, Legislative,  and  Judicial,  and  that  neiiher 
of  these  should  be  allowed  to  exercise  the  func- 
tions of  another.  Moreover,  as  the  law  now 
stands,  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  have  a direct  inter- 
est in  creating  a vacancy  in  the  Executive  office ; 
and  yet  both  of  these  functionaries  are  members 
of  the  tribunal  by  whose  decrees  a vacancy  may 
be  produced.  To  carry  out  the  design  of  the 
Constitution,  the  Executive  functions  should  be 
exercised  only  by  officers  of  the  Executive  De- 
partment. These  are  the  President  (the  person 
elected  as  Vice-President  becoming  President 
npon  any  ineligibility  of  the  latter)  and  the  Cab- 
inet. These,  Mr.  Johnson  argues,  should,  in  the 
order  of  their  precedence,  which  has  become  es- 
tablished, succeed,  ex  officio , to  the  exercise  of 
the  duties  of  the  Presidency  until  the  disability 
should  be  removed  or  a President  be  elected  in 
such  manner  as  may  be  provided  by  law. — The 
President  says  that  the  objection  to  the  election 
of  Senators  by  the  Legislatures  of  the  Suites  are 
so  palpable  that  he  deems  it  unnecessary  to  pre- 
sent them  ; and  that  the  life-tenure  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Judiciary  is  “incompatible  with  the 
spirit  of  republican  government,”  in  which  opinion 
he  affirms  that  he  is  44  fully  sustained  by  the  evi- 
dences of  popular  opinion  in  the  different  States 
of  the  Union.” 

Congress  passed  a joint  resolution  providing 
that  “none  of  the  States  whose  inhabitants  were 
lately  in  rebellion  shall  be  entitled  to  representa- 
tion in  the  Electoral  College”  unless  at  the  time 
fixed  by  law  for  the  choice  of  electors  the  State 
shall  have  adopted  a Constitution,  under  which  a 
State  government  shall  be  in  operation,  under 


j whose  authority  the  electors  shall  have  been 
j chosen,  and  that  the  State  “shall  also  have  be- 
come entitled  to  representation  in  Cpngress,  pur- 
: suant  to  the  acts  of  Congress  in  that  behalf.”  On 
! the  20th  of  July  the  President  returned  this  bill 
j with  his  veto.  His  reasons,  which  are  given  at 
! length,  are  substantially  the  same,  only  more 
1 strongly  expressed,  as  those  which  led  him  to 
j veto  the  whole  series  of  Reconstruction  Acts  of 
I Congress.  They  are,  in  effect,  that  all  the  Acts 
of  Secession  passed  by  the  States  were  null  and 
| void ; that  the  States  were  always  within  the 
Union;  and  when  the  rebellion  terminated  “all 
that  was  required  to  enable  them  to  resume  their 
! relations  to  the  Union,  was  that  they  should  adopt 
the  measures  necessary  to  their  practical  restora- 
, tion  as  States.”  These  measures  were,  says  the 
President,  adopted,  and  44  these  States,  having 
conformed  to  all  the  requirements  of  the  Consti- 
tution, resumed  their  former  relations,  and  be- 
came entitled  to  the  exercise  of  all  the  rights 
guaranteed  to  them  hv  its  provisions.”  Con- 
gress, in  the  view  of  the  President,  has  no  power 
cither  to  receive  or  reject  the  votes  of  the  elect- 
ors ; it  can  only  count  them  and  declare  the  re- 
[ suit : “Congress  has  no  more  power  to  reject 
their  votes  than  those  of  the  States  which  have 
been  uniformly  loyal  to  the  Federal  Union.”  The 
President  goes  on  to  say  that  the  States  in  ques- 
tion were  legally  restored  to  the  Union  previous 
to  March  4,  1807,  and  that  therefore  the  only 
legitimate  governments  therein  are  those  which 
were  instituted  before  that  period  ; and  therefore, 

“All  the  State  Governments  organized  in  those 
States  nuder  the  Act  of  Congress  for  that  purpose, 
and  under  military  control,  are  illegitimate  and  of  no 
validity  whatever;  and  in  thiit  view  the  votes  cast  in 
those  States  for  President  and  Vice-President  in  pur- 
suance of  the  Acts  passed  since  the  4th  of  March,  1S07, 
and  in  obedience  to  the  so-called  Reconstruction  Acts 
of  Congress,  can  not  be  legally  received  and  counted, 
while  the  only  votes  that  can  be  legally  cast  and 
counted  will  be  those  cast  in  pursuance  of  the  laws 
in  force  in  the  several  States  prior  to  the  legislation 

by  Congress  upon  the  subject  of  Reconstruction 

New  York  is  no  more  a State  than  Virginia;  the  one 
is  as  much  entitled  to  be  represented  in  the  Electoral 
College  as  the  other.  If  Congress  has  the  power  to 
deprive  Virginia  of  this  right,  it  can  exercise  the  same 
authority  with  respect  to  New  York  or  any  other  of  the 

States If  Congress  were  to  provide  bylaw  that  the 

votes  of  none  of  the  States  were  to  be  received  and 
counted  if  cast  for  a candidate  w ho  differed  iu  politic- 
al sentiments  with  a majority  of  the  two  Houses,  such 
legislation  would  at  once  be  condemned  by  the  conn- 
try  as  an  unconstitutional  and  revolutionary  usurpa- 
tion of  power.  It  w-ould,  however,  be  exceediugly  dif- 
ficult to  And  in  the  Constitution  any  more  authority  for 
the  passage  of  the  joint  resolution  under  consideration 
i than  for  au  enactment  looking  directly  to  the  rejection 
of  all  votes  not  in  accordance  with  the  political  prefer- 
ence of  Congress.” 

Tbe  Electoral  Bill  was  passed  over  the  veto 
of  the  President,  in  the  Senate  by  45  to  8,  in  the 
House  by  134  to  3G — being  more  than  two-thirds 
in  each  House ; and  it  has  therefore  become  a 
law.  The  practical  effect  of  the  law  will  proba- 
bly be  to  exclude  from  the  ensuing  Presidential 
election  the  States  of  Mississippi,  Texas,  and 
Virginia. 

A bill  was  passed  by  both  Houses  in  relation 
to  the  Freedman’s  Bureau.  It  provides  in  sub- 
stance that  the  present  Commissioner  shall  con- 
tinue to  exercise  the  functions  of  the  office ; in 
case  of  vacancy,  the  office  shall  be  filled  by  ap- 
pointment of  the  President  upon  the  nomination 
of  the  Secretary  of  War,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Senate;  and  all  subordinate  officers  of  the  Bureau 
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shall  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Senate ; if  the  Commissioner- 
ship  becomes  vacant  during  a recess  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  duties  shall  be  discharged  by  the  Assist- 
ant Adjutant-General.  It  is  provided  that  on 
the  1st  of  January  the  Bureau  shall  be  withdrawn 
from  the  States ; but  that  the  educational  de- 
partment and  the  collection  of  moneys  due  to 
soldiers  shall  continue  as  now  provided  for,  until 
otherwise  provided  for  by  Act  of  Congress.  The 
provision  as  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  Bureau  is 
not  to  apply  to  any  State  which  shall  not  be  on 
the  1st  of  January  restored  and  entitled  to  rep- 
resentation in  Congress. — On  the  25th  of  July 
the  President  sent  in  a veto  of  this  bill  on  the 
ground  that  it  “interfered  with  the  appointing 
power  conferred  by  the  Constitution  upon  the 
Executive,  and  for  other  reasons.** — The  bill  was 
at  once  passed  over  the  veto ; in  the  Senate  by 
42  to  5 ; in  the  House  by  115  to  23 — more  than 
two-thirds  in  each  House ; so  it  has  become  a 
law. 

THE  FOURTEENTH  AMENDMENT  TO  THE  CONSTI- 
TUTION. 

This  important  Amendment  proposed  by  Con- 
gress, the  acceptance  of  which  by  the  uncon- 
structed States  was  made  one  of  the  conditions 
of  their  recognition  as  States  of  the  Union,  pro- 
vides substantially  as  follows  : 

Section  1.  “All  persons  bom  or  naturalized  in  the 
United  States,  nnd  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof, 
are  citizens  of  the  Uuited  States  and  of  the  State  in 
which  they  reside ;”  and  no  State  shall  make  any  law 
abridging  the  rights  and  privileges  of  these  cmzens, 
or  “ deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws." 

Section  2.  “Representatives  shall  be  appointed 
among  the  several  States  according  to  their  respective 
numbers,  counting  the  whole  number  or  persons  in 
each  State,  excluding  Indians  not  taxed  ;”  but  when 
in  any  State  the  right  of  suffrage  is  denied  or  abridged 
to  any  of  the  male  inhabitants  thereof,  being  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  nnd  citizens  of  the  United  Stales, 
“except  for  participation  in  rebellion  or  other  crime,” 
the  basis  of  representation  shall  be  reduced  in  the  pro- 
portion which  these  citizens  bear  to  the  whole  num- 
ber of  male  citizens  of  tweuty-one  years  of  age. 

Section  3.  No  person  can  hold  any  office  civil  or 
military,  who  hnving  previously  taken  an  oath  as  a 
member  of  Congress,  or  as  an  officer  of  the  United 
States,  or  as  a member  of  any  State  Legislature,  or  as 
an  executive  orjudicial  officer  of  any  State  to  sup- 
port the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  shall  have 
engaged  in  insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the  same, 
or  given  aid  or  comfort  to  the  enemies  thereof : but 
Congress  may,  by  a vote  of  two-thirds  of  each  House, 
remove  such  disability. 

Section  4.  The  validity  of  the  public  debt  of  the 
United  States  shall  not  be  questioned.  But  neither 
the  United  States  nor  any  State  shall  assume  or  pay 
any  debt  incurred  in  aid  of  insurrection,  or  any  claim 
arising  from  the  loss  or  emancipation  of  any  slave : 
but  all  such  debts  or  claims  shall  be  held  illegal  and 
void. 

Section  5.  “Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce 
by  appropriate  legislation  the  provisions  of  this  Ar- 
ticle.*' 

It  having  been  long  provided  by  law  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  should  certify  whenever  any 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  had  been  accept- 
ed by  tluee-fourths  of  the  States,  and  declare  it 
to  have  become  a part  of  the  Constitution,  Mr. 
Seward,  on  the  20th  of  July,  issued  a declara- 
tion to  the  effect  that  the  whole  number  of  States 
in  the  Union  was  37 ; and  that  28  formed  three- 
fourths  of  this  number.  That  the  Amendment 
had  been  duly  ratified  by  the  Legislatures  of  the 
following  23  States:  Connecticut,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Tennessee,  New  Jersey,  Oregon,  Vermont, 


New  York,  Ohio,  Illinois,  West  Virginia,  Kan- 
sas, Maine,  Nevada,  Missouri,  Indiana,  Minne- 
sota, Rhode  Island,  Wisconsin,  Pennsylvania, 
Michigan,  Massachusetts,  Nebraska,  and  Iowa. 
That  it  had  also  been  ratified  by  the  “newly- 
constituted  and  newly-established  bodies  avow- 
ing themselves  to  be,  and  acting  as  the  Legisla- 
tures respectively,  of  the  States  of  Arkansas, 
Florida,  North  Carolina,  Louisiana,  South  Car- 
olina, and  Alabama.”  That  the  Legislatures 
of  the  States  of  Ohio  and  Ne>v  Jersey  had  passed 
resolutions  withdrawing  the  consent  of  these  two 
States  to  the  Amendment.  That  the  Secretary 
of  State  had  no  authority  to  decide  upon  doubt- 
ful questions,  such  ns  the  validity  of  any  State 
Legislature,  or  the  authority  of  any  Legislature 
to  recall  a previous  act  or  resolution  of  ratifica- 
tion to  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution.  The 
Secretary  of  State,  therefore,  officially  declares 
and  certifies  that : 

“ If  the  resolutions  of  the  Legislatures  of  Ohio  and 
New  Jersey  ratifying  the  aforesaid  Amendment  are 
to  be  deemed  as  remaining  of  full  force  and  effect, 
notwithstanding  the  subsequent  resolutions  of  the 
Legislatures  of  “those  States  which  purport  to  with- 
draw the  consent  of  said  States  from  suen  ratification, 
then  the  aforesaid  Amendment  has  been  ratified  in 
the  manner  hereiubefore  mentioned,  nnd  so  1ms  be- 
come valid,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  a part  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.” 

Subsequent  to  the  issue  of  this  declaration  the 
Legislature  of  Georgia  (July  21)  ratified  the 
Amendment. — The  President,  however,  as  ex- 
plicitly stated  in  his  Message  vetoing  the  Elec- 
toral Act,  regards  the  governments  now  existing 
in  the  Southern  States  as  illegal,  and  all  their 
acts,  including  the  ratification  of  the  Amendment, 
null  and  void.  Thus  the  general  Act  providing 
for  the  admission  of  several  States  made  it  the 
duty  of  the  President,  within  ten  days  after  re- 
ceiving official  notification  thereof,  to  issue  a 
proclamation  announcing  when  any  of  these 
States  had  ratified  the  Amendment.  These  sev- 
eral proclamations  were  couched  in  the  same 
general  terms,  modified  only  slightly  in  each 
case.  In  the  case  of  South  Carolina  the  essential 
paragraph,  somewhat  abbreviated,  read  thus : 

“ JT/t'raw,  On  the  18th  day  of  July,  ISOS,  n letter  was 
received  by  the  President,  nnd  was  transmitted  by  and 
under  the*  name  of  R.  K.  Scott,  who  therein  writes 
himself  Governor  of  South  Carolina,  in  which  letter 
was  inclosed  a paper  purporting  to  he  a resolution  of 
the  Senate  and  llonse  of  Representative  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina  ratifying  the 
said  proposed  Amendment,  purporting  to  have  passed 

the  two  said  Houses,  etc Now,  therefore,  be  it 

known  that  I,  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed Suites  of  America,  in’ compliance  with  and  execu- 
tion of  the  Act  of  Congress  aforesaid,  do  issue  this  my 
proclamation  announcing  the  ratification  of  the  said 
Amendment  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  South 
Carolina,  in  the  manner  hereinbefore  set  forth.” 

Both  Houses  of  Congress  on  the  21st  of  July 
adopted  a concurrent  resolution  stating  that  the 
Amendment  had  been  adopted  by  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  States,  and  had  thus  become 
a part  of  the  Constitution,  and  directing  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  promulgate  a declaration  to 
that  effect.  Mr.  Seward  issued  this  official  dec- 
laration on  the  28th  of  July,  reciting  the  date  of 
each  State  ratification,  and  declaring,  without 
reservation,  that 

“The  States  thus  specified  beiug  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  States  of  the  United  States,  I do  further 
certify  that  the  said  Amendment  has  become  valid  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  as  a part  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.” 
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RECONSTRUCTED  STATES. 

In  virtue  of  the  enabling  Acts  of  Congress,  and 
the  compliance  therewith  by  the  several  States, 
the  following  States  have  been  duly  restored  to 
the  Union,  and  declared  entitled  to  representation 
in  Congress ; and  their  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives, duly  chosen,  have  been  admitted  to  seats : 
Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana, 
North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina. — By  order 
of  General  Grant,  dated  July  28,  the  military 
governments  over  these  States  is  withdrawn,  and 
the  States  are  subject  only  to  civil  law. 

RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES. 

Under  date  of  July  15,  Mr.  Wells,  Special 
Revenue  Commissioner,  furnishes  some  import- 
ant statistics  respecting  the  Revenue,  Expendi- 
ture, and  Taxation  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  S' 0,  1868.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
leading  points : 

The  total  receipts,  $406,300,000;  of  which  $163,500,- 
000  (in  gold)  was  from  Customs.  In  currency  the 
Internal  Revenue  produced  $103,000,000 ; Miscellane- 
ous, $47,000,000 ; Public  Lands  and  Direct  Tax,  $2,800,- 
000.  The  Expenditures  w’ere  $371,550,225,  of  which 
$141,63*, 551  was  for  interest  on  the  public  debt,  leav- 
ing a surplus  of  receipts  over  expenditures  of  $34,749,- 
777.— Since  the  close  of  the  war  the  amount  of  taxes 
abated  or  repealed  amounts  to  $167,269,000,  as  follows : 
By  Act  of  July  13,  1866,  $60,000,000;  Act  of  March  2, 
1867,  $40,000,000  ; Act  of  February  3,  1868,  exempting 
raw  cotton,  $23,769,000 ; Act  of  March  31,  1S6S,  $43,- 
209,000.  Coincident  with  this  abatement  of  taxation, 
the  public  debt  has  been  reduced,  since  August,  1805, 
by  about  $250,000,000.  — The  ennre  expenses  of  the 
Frecdmen’s  Bureau,  since  its  organization  in  1800, 
have  been  $5,617,000.  The  books  of  the  Treasury  do 
not  show'  how  much  of  this  has  been  expeuded  for 
educational  purposes,  and  how  much  for  the  relief  of 
the  starving  and  destitute  of  both  races. 

THE  TREATY  WITH  CHINA. 

An  important  treaty  between  “the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Ta-Tsing  Empire” 
has  been  negotiated,  and  duly  ratified  by  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  It  consists  of  nine 
articles,  substantially  as  follow's : 

Art.  1.  The  Emperor  of  China  retains  jurisdiction 
over  all  the  territory  of  the  empire  except  so  far  as 
relinquished  by  special  treaty.  lie  agrees  uot  to  grant 
to  any  Power  the  right  within  his  dominions  to  attack 
citizens  of  the  United  States;  and  they  agree  not 
therein  to  attack  others ; but  the  United  States  may 
resist  therein  any  attack  made  upon  them. 

Art.  2.  Any  privilege  of  trade  or  navigation  in  the 
Chinese  Empire,  not  provided  for  by  treaty,  shall  be 
regulated  by  the  Chiuese  Government. 

Art.  3.  The  Emperor  of  Chiua  may  appoint  consuls 
at  the  ports  of  the  Unitea  States,  who  shall  enjoy  the 
same  privileges  as  the  consuls  of  Great  Britain  and 
Russia. 

Art.  4.  Citizens  of  the  United  States  iu  China,  and 
Chinese  subjects  in  the  United  States,  shall  have  per- 
fect liberty  of  conscience,  and  be  exempt  from  all  dis- 
ability or  persecution  on  account  of  religious  faith  or 
worship;  their  sepultures  for  the  dead  shall  be  free 
from  disturbance  or  profanation. 

Art.  5.  The  right  of  emigration  from  one  country  to 
the  other  is  recognized.  Law’s  shall  be  passed  by  each 
punishing  the  transfer  from  either  country  to  the  other 
of  any  persons  without  their  consent. 

Art.  6.  The  inhabitants  of  each  country  shall  enjoy 
in  the  other  ail  the  rights  of  travel  and  residence  ac- 
corded to  the  most  favored  citizens  or  subjects  of  any 
other  State.  “ Buf  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be 
held  to  confer  naturalization  upon  the  citizens  of  the 
Uuited  States  in  China,  nor  upou  the  subjects  of 
Chirm  in  the  United  States.** 

Art.  7.  Both  parties  shall  endeavor  to  secure  a com- 
mon standard  of  weights,  measures,  and  coins  for  all 
nations. 

Art.  8.  Chinese  in  the  United  States  shall  be  ad- 
mitted to  all  public  educational  institutions,  without 


being  subject  to  any  religious  or  political  test;  and 
citizens  of  the  United  States  may  establish  schools  in 
Chiua  at  any  place  w’here  foreigners  are  by  treaty  per- 
mitted to  reside. 

Art.  9.  The  Emperor  of  China  reserves  to  himself 
the  right  to  judge  of  all  matters  of  internal  improve- 
ment In  the  Empire;  but  if  he  decides  to  Introduce 
such,  and  shall  apply  to  the  Uuited  States  for  aid,  the 
Government  shall  designate  suitable  engineers  to  be 
employed  by  the  Chinese  Government,  which  shall 
protect  them  iu  their  persons  and  property,  and  pay 
them  a reasonable  compensation. 

THE  DEMOCRATIC  CONVENTION. 

The  National  Convention  of  the  Democratic 
party  for  the  nomination  of  candidates  for  Pres- 
ident and  Vice-President  met  at  noon  on  Satur- 
day, July  4,  at  the  new  Tammany  Hall,  New’ 
York.  The  splendid  Hall,  or  u Wigwam”  as  it 
is  styled — for  the  44  Order”  professes  to  be  com- 
posed of  Indians — which  replaces  the  old  one  be- 
longing to  the  Association,  w hich  has  for  many 
years  been  the  most  powerful  political  organiza- 
tion in  the  land,  was  formally  dedicated  in  the 
morning  by  reading  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, and  an  address  by  Mr.  Hoffman,  Mayor 
of  New’  York.  He  said  : 

“We  meet  now  to  make  the  formal  dedication  of 
this  great  Wigwam.  At  mid-day  the  National  Demo- 
cratic Convention  assembles  in  our  Council  Chamber. 
It  is  a fitting  place  for  so  great  and  important  a con- 
vocation. Upon  its  walls  are  grouped  the  shields  of 
all  the  States,  made  moie  beautiful  thau  ever  by  the 
flag  of  our  common  country  w’hich  once  more  sur- 
rounds them  : and  within  it  will  assemble  representa- 
tives of  all  the  States  to  insist  that  henceforth  states- 
manship, magnanimity,  and  patriotism  shall  rule  the 
land : that  the  union  of  the  States  and  the  rights  of 
the  States  shall  be  maintained,  and  that  the  people 
every  where,  under  the  Constitution  of  our  country, 
shall  forever  be  united  in  those  bonds  of  concord, 
unity,  and  fraternity  on  which  our  nation  was  fouud- 
ed  by  our  fathers.  In  the  name  of  the  Tammany  So- 
ciety I dedicate  this  ediflee.  I dedicate  it  to  the  great 
principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  constitutional 
law,  and  national  unity ; to  truth,  justice,  and  equali- 
ty; to  the  Constitution  and  the  Union;  and  to  the 
great  Democratic  party,  which  has  ever  been,  and 
will  ever  be  the  champion  and  defender  of  them  alL’* 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  by  Mr. 
Belmont,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee, in  a speech  laudatory  of  the  Democratic 
party,  and  denunciator)’  of  the  44  Radicals,  w’ho, 
elected  in  an  evil  hour,  have  placed  the  iron  heel 
of  the  conqueror  upon  the  South.  Austria,”  he 
said,  “did  not  dare  to  fasten  upon  vanquished 
Hungary,  nor  Russia  to  impose  upon  conquered 
Poland,  the  ruthless  tyranny  now  inflicted  by 
Congress  upon  the  Southern  States.”  They  had 
invested  military  satraps  with  dictatorial  power ; 
the  white  population  had  been  disfranchised  or 
forced  to  submit  to  degrading  test-oaths ; a de- 
based and  ignorant  race  had  been  raised  into 
power  to  control  the  destinies  of  a fair  portion 
of  the  country ; the  army  had  been  in  time  of 
peace  kept  upon  a scale  involving  an  expendi- 
ture of  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  mill- 
ions ; and  now  this  party  had  nominated  for  the 
Presidency  the  General  commanding  the  armies 
of  the  United  States,  thereby  intending  that 
“Congressional  usurpation  of  all  the  branches 
and  functions  of  the  Government  should  be  en- 
forced by  the  bayonets  of  a military  despotism.” 

Mr.  Henry  L.  Palmer,  of  Wisconsin,  was 
appointed  temporary  Chairman,  the  important 
Committees  named,  and  the  rules  to  jp>vem  the 
Convention  adopted.  These  were  substantially 
that  the  rules  of  the  Democratic  Convention  of 
1864  govern  this  body  until  otherwise  ordered. 
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The  essential  parts  of  these  rules  were  that  the 
delegation  of  the  States  should  each  for  itself  de- 
cide whether  they  should  vote  as  a unit  through 
its  Chairman,  or  each  member  cast  a separate 
vote ; and  that,  in  either  case,  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  vote  should  be  required  for  the  nomination 
of  President  or  Vice  - President.  The  whole 
number  of  electoral  votes  is  317;  two-thirds  of 
this  is  21 1£.  Subsequently,  the  Permanent 
Chairman,  with  the  assent  of  the  Convention, 
decided  that  he  should  announce  no  candidate  as 
nominated  unless  he  received  212  votes.  The 
case  of  half-votes  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  there  were  two  delegates  for  each  vote. 

The  Convention  reassembled  on  Monday,  July 
6.  The  Committee  on  Organization  named  for 
Permanent  Chairman  Horatio  Seymour,  of  New 
York;  this  nomination  was  accepted,  and  Mr. 
Seymour,  having  been  conducted  to  the  chair  by 
ex-Govemors  Bigler  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ham- 
mond of  South  Carolina,  delivered  an  address 
sharply  criticising  the  platform  of  the  Republican 
party  as  put  forth  by  the  Chicago  Convention, 
and  the  whole  course  of  that  party.  “ They 
have,’*  he  said,  “put  in  nomination  a military 
chieftain  who  stands  at  the  head  of  that  system 
of  despotisms  that  crushes  beneath  its  feet  the 
greatest  principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence  and  the  Republican  candidate  for 

the  Presidency  has  accepted  a position  which 
makes  the  rights  and  liberties  of  a large  share  of 

our  people  dependent  upon  his  will Can  we 

suffer  any  prejudices,  growing  out  of  past  differ- 
ences of  opinion,  to  hinder  us  from  uniting  now 
with  all  who  will  act  with  us  to  save  our  country  ? 

May  Almighty  God  give  us  the  wisdom  to 

carry  out  our  purposes  to  give  to  every  State  of 
our  Union  the  blessings  of  peace,  good  order,  and 
fraternal  affection !” 

While  the  Committee  on  the  Platform  were 
engaged  in  the  preparation  of  that  document 
several  incidental  matters  were  brought  before 
the  Convention.  Among  these  was  a communi- 
cation from  the  “Womans  Suffrage  Associa- 
tion,” asking  that  Susan  B.  Anthony  might  be 
allow-ed  to  appear  before  the  Convention  to  “de- 
mand the  enfranchisement  of  the  women  of  Amer- 
ica, the  only  class  of  citizens  wholly  unrepresent- 
ed in  the  Government — the  only  class,  not  guilty 
of  a crime,  taxed  without  representation,  tried 
without  a jury  of  their  peers,  governed  without 
their  consent,  lacking  but  one  qualification,  that 
of  sex.” 

Of  more  importance  were  the  proceedings  of 
the  “Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Convention,”  of  w'hieh 
General  W.  B.  Franklin  was  President,  and 
among  the  prominent  members  Generals  Slocum, 
M ‘demand,  Averill,  William  F.  Smith,  Peck, 
T.  Kilby  Smith,  Ewing,  and  Granger.  Their 
formal  address  declared  that  “the  objects  now' 
being  perpetrated  in  the  name  of  republican- 
ism and  loyalty  are  not  less  alarming  than  were 
those  committed  by  the  armed  forces  of  the  Gov- 
ernment during  the  war.”  They  believed  that 
there  were  now  “living  half  a million  of  men 
who  have  served  in  the  Union  army  and  navy 
who  are  in  sympathy  and  judgment  opposed  to 
the  acts,j)f  the  party  in  power ; and  at  least  an- 
other half  million  of  men  w ould  have  acted  w ith 
the  Republican  party,  but  who,  reviewing  with 
alarm  the  recent  acts  of  that  party,  are  nowr  anx- 
ious for  a change  of  administration,  with  a plat- 


form of  principles  reviving  no  dead  issues,  and 
looking  only  to  the  arrest  of  existing  evils,  and 
with  candidates  whose  fidelity  to  the  Constitution 
can  not  be  questioned.”  General  Thomas  Ewing 
was  then  introduced  to  the  Convention,  and  made 
a speech  declaring  that  the  Convention  of  Sol- 
diers and  Sailors  “had  no  sympathy  for  those 
purposes  that  have  been  falsely  and  "dishonestly 
substituted  by  the  Republican  party  for  the 
avowed  objects  of  the  war.  We  care  not  for 
their  dogmas  of  negro  suffrage ; we  abhor  their 
measures  of  white  disfranchisement ; we  can  not 
associate  with  them  longer ; w e wish  to  associate 
with  the  great  body  of  the  Democracy  North  and 
South.  Since  our  meeting  here  we  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  friendly  intercourse  w ith  many  of  the 
most  prominent  of  the  generals  of  the  Confeder- 
ate army ; knowing  them  to  be  men  of  honor, 
comparing  views  with  them,  and  feeling  that 
their  view  s and  our  views  as  to  the  present  and 
future  policy  of  this  Government  coincide,  we 
will  take  them  by  the  hand  as  brothers.  For- 
getting past  issues  and  passions,  we  will  recog- 
nize political  enemies  only  in  those  w ho  are  plot- 
ting to  overthrow'  the  Union  of  the  States  and 
our  constitutional  form  of  Government : and  we 
w ill  recognize  political  friends  in  all  of  those  who 
will  sustain  us  in  endeavoring  to  overthrow  that 
party.”  The  Address  of  the  Soldiers’  and  Sail- 
ors’ Convention  was  entered  upon  the  minutes, 
and  adopted  as  a part  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Democratic  Convention. 

On  Tuesday  thtf  platform  was  presented  by  the 
Committee,  and  adopted  by  acclamation.  Its 
essential  points  are  these— -the  portions  in  quota- 
tions being  textually  given,  the  others  abridged  : 

t.  “Immediate  restoration  of  all  the  States  to  their 
rights  in  the  Union,  uuder  the  Constitution,  und  of 
civil  governments  to  all  American  people.” 

2.  “Amnesty  for  all  past  political  offenses,  and  the 
regulation  of  the  electoral  franchise  in  the  States  by 
their  citizens.” 

3.  “Payment  of  the  public  debt  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble  Where  the  obligations  of  the  Government  do 

not  expressly  state  upon  their  face,  or  the  law  under 
w’hich  they  were  issued  does  not  provide  that  they 
shall  be  paid  in  coin,  they  ought  in  right  and  justice 
to  be  paid  in  the  lawful  money  of  the  United  States.” 

4.  “Equal  taxation  of  every  species  of  property  ac- 
cording to  its  real  value,  including  Government  bonds 
and  other  public  securities.” 

5.  “One  currency  for  the  Government  and  the  Peo- 
ple. the  laborer  and  the  office-holder,  the  pensioner 
and  the  soldier,  the  producer  and  the  bond-holder.” 

C.  Economy  in  the  administration;  reduction  of  the 
army  and  navy;  abolition  of  the  Freedman's  Bureau, 
and  all  instrumentalities  designed  to  secure  negro  su- 
premacy; a simplification  of  tax  laws;  a revenue  tar- 
iff, and  such  taxation  as  will  afford  incidental  protec- 
tion to  domestic  manufactures. 

7.  Reform  of  abuses  in  administration ; abrogation 
of  useless  offices ; restoration  to  rightful  power  of  all 
the  departments  of  Government ; a subordination  of 
military  to  civil  pow’er,  to  the  end  that  the  usurpa- 
tion of  Congress  and  the  despotism  of  the  sword  may 
cease. 

S.  “ Equal  rights  and  protection  for  naturalized  and 

native  born  citizens  at  home  and  abroad and  the 

maintcuance  of  the  rights  of  naturalized  citizens 
against  the  obsolete  doctrine  of  immutable  allegi- 
ance, and  the  claims  of  foreign  Powers  to  puufsh 
them  for  alleged  crimes  committed  beyond  their  ju- 
risdiction.” 

To  this  declaration  of  principles  was  appended 
an  extended  manifesto  arraigning  “the  Radical 
party  for  its  disregard  of  right  and  the  unparal- 
leled oppression  and  tyranny  which  have  marked 
its  career,”  specifying  in  detail  the  various  acts 
upon  which  the  charges  are  based.  It  is  affirm- 
ed that  “our  soldiers  and  sailors,  wrho  carried 
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the  flag  of  oar  country  to  victory  against  a most 
gallant  and  determined  foe,  must  ever  be  grate- 
fully remembered,  and  all  guarantees  given  4n 
their  favor  must  be  faithfully  carried  into  execu- 
tion.” The  public  lands  should  be  distributed  as 
widely  as  possible  under  the  Homestead  law,  or 
sold  in  reasonable  quantities,  at  the  lowest  price, 
to  actual  occupants  only ; when  grants  of  lands 
are  advisable  for  public  improvements,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  their  sale,  not  the  lands  themselves, 
should  be  so  applied. — The  thanks  of  the  Con- 
vention, repiesenting  the  Democratic  party,  were 
presented  to  President  Johnson  for  “exercising 
the  powers  of  his  high  office  in  resisting  the  ag- 
gressions of  Congress  upon  the  Constitutional 
rights  of  the  people.”  This  manifesto  thus  con- 
cludes : 

“Upon  this  platform  the  Democratic  party  appeals 
to  every  patriot,  including  all  the  Conservative  ele- 
ment, ana  all  who  desire  to  support  the  Constitution 
and  preserve  the  Union,  forgetting  all  past  difference 
of  opinion,  to  unite  with  us  in  the  present  great  strug- 
gle lor  the  liberties  of  the  people;  and  to  all  such,  to 
whatever  party  they  may  have  heretofore  belonged, 
we  extend  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  and  hail  all 
such  co-operating  with  us  as  friends  ana  brethren.** 

The  Convention  then  proceeded  to  nominate 
candidates  for  the  Presidency,  each  State  being 
called  in  its  alphabetical  order.  Most  of  the 
States  made  no  nominations,  though  in  many 
cases  the  spokesmen  of  the  delegations  clearly  in- 
dicated the  preference  of  members.  When  a 
nomination  w as  made  the  proposer  was  allowed 
to  make  a brief  speech;  five  minutes  w'as  the 
time  granted ; but  this  was  sometimes  exceeded. 
Connecticut  nominated  ex -Governor  James  R. 
English,  the  first  Democratic  Governor  elected 
after  the  war. — Maine , by  a majority  of  its  delega- 
tion, named  General  W.  S.  Hancock,  who,  “ap- 
pointed to  a military  district  in  the  United  States, 
interposed  the  shield  of  the  laws  of  the  country 
between  the  tyranny  of  hard  and  petty  tyrants 
and  an  oppressed  and  outraged  people.” — New 
Jersey  nominated  Joel  Parker,  who  “belonged 
to  a State  that  at  one  time  had  the  only  Demo- 
cratic Governor  of  all  the  States  of  the  North.” — 
New  York  nominated  Sanford  E.  Church,  “a 
gentleman  honorably  associated  w’ith  her  public 
offices  for  many  years  past,  trained  and  experi- 
enced in  executive  administration.” — Ohio  nom- 
inated George  II.  Pendleton,  who  in  1864  had 
been  the  candidate  for  the  Vice-Presidency,  Gen- 
eral McClellan  being  the  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency against  Abraham  Lincoln. — Pennsylvania 
nominated  Asa  Packer,  who — as  the  chairman  of 
the  delegation  set  forth  in  a long  speech,  which 
by  the  courtesy  of  the  Convention  he  was  allowed 
to  deliver — was  bom  in  Connecticut,  reared  as 
a carpenter,  emigrated  to  Pennsylvania,  where 
he  acquired  great  wealth,  becoming  one  of  the 
largest  tax -payers  in  the  country.  His  great 
wealth  had  been  devoted  to  the  noblest  purposes. 
He  had  “ been  a Democrat  all  his  life,  a Repre- 
sentative in  two  successive  Congresses,  an  Asso- 
ciate Judge  for  five  years,  a communicant  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church.” — Tennessee  nom- 
inated Andrew  Johnson,  who,  “springing  from 
poverty  and  obscurity,  had  obtained  the  highest 
office  within  the  gift  of  the  people,  and  who  has 
engaged  in  the  mightiest  political  contest  that 
our  nation  ever  saw.” — IFisconsin,  by  a major- 
ity of  its  delegation,  presented  the  name  of  James 
R.  Doolittle,  a gentleman,  as  affirmed  by  the 


spokesman  of  the  delegation,  “whose  reputation 
is  world-wide;  who  separated  himself  from  the 
Republican  party  when  it  was  in  the  zenith  of  its 
glory  and  power,  sacrificing  thereby  his  own  per- 
sonal ambition  for  the  good  of  his  country,  and 
for  the  preservation  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
liberties  of  the  people.” 

The  foregoing  nominations  having  been  made, 
the  first  ballot  was  taken.  It  will  be  seen  that 
some  votes  were  cast  for  candidates  not  formally 
nominated.  The  result  of  the  first  ballot  w as  : 

Pendleton,  105;  Andrew  Johnson,  G5;  Hancock, 
S3*;  Church,  34;  Packer,  26;  English,  1C;  Parker, 
13;  Doolittle,  13;  Reverdy  Johnson,  8*;  Hendricks, 
2* ; Frank  P.  Blair,  I. 

Five  more  ballots  were  taken  that  day  wdth  no 
essential  change,  except  that  those  cast  for  An- 
drew Johnson  became  fewer,  and  w'ere  distribu- 
ted among  the  other  candidates. 

On  Wednesday  the  majority  of  the  Indiana 
delegation,  who  had  heretofore  supported  Pendle- 
ton, formally  nominated  Hendricks.  The  seventh 
ballot  gave  for  Pendleton  137$;  Hancock,  42$; 
Hendricks,  39$;  New  York,  with  33,  still  stood 
firm  for  Church,  and  Pennsylvania,  with  26,  for 
Packer.  The  other  votes  may  fairly  be  called 
“scattering.”  On  the  eighth  ballot  New  York 
withdrew  her  vote  from  Church  and  gave  it  to 
Hendricks.  The  result  was,  Pendleton,  156$; 
Hendricks,  75;  Hancock,  28;  the  rest  w ere  scat- 
tering, Andrew  Johnson  having  run  down  to  G 
votes.  Ten  more  ballots  were  taken  that  day. 
The  general  result  w as  that  it  was  clear  that  Mr. 
Pendleton  could  not  secure  the  nomination.  The 
effort  was  now  to  concentrate  upon  Hancock  or 
Hendricks.  The  eighteenth  and  closing  ballot* 
for  the  day  gave  for  Hancock  144$  ; Hendricks, 
87 ; Pendleton,  56$  ; the  other  votes  being  scat- 
tering. 

On  Thursday  morning,  the  name  of  Mr.  Pen- 
dleton having  been  withdrawn,  the  nineteenth 
ballot  gave  for  Hancock,  135$;  for  Hendricks 
107$  ; the  other  votes  being  scattering.  General 
F.  P.  Blair,  of  Missouri,  and  Judge  Stephen  J. 
Field,  of  California,  were  put  in  nomination,  the 
former  receiving  13$,  and  the  latter  15  votes. 
On  the  twentieth  ballot  Hancock  received  142$, 
and  Hendricks  121.  On  the  twenty-first  ballot 
Hancock  had  135J,  and  Hendricks  132. 

It  was  now  evident  that  none  of  the  candi- 
dates put  in  nomination  could  secure  the  requisite 
number  of  votes,  and  that  some  new  name  must 
be  brought  forward.  There  had  been  a strong 
effort  outside  of  the  Convention  to  bring  forward 
Chief- Justice  Chase.  It  had  been  for  weeks 
know  n that  he  would  accept  the  nomination  upon 
a satisfactory  platform,  and  he  had  given  assur- 
ance that  he  was  satisfied  with  the  one  which 
had  been  adopted.  He  had,  indeed,  been  hardly 
named  in  the  Convention.  A half  vote  had  been 
cast  for  him,  and  the  announcement  was  received 
by  cheers  from  the  audience.  At  the  last  ballot 
his  vote  was  4.  It  was  thought  that  he  would 
soon  be  brought  prominently  forward.  The 
twenty-second  ballot  now'  wenfon,  every  vote  ex- 
cepting one  being  cast  for  either  Hendricks  or 
Hancock,  until  Ohio  was  called,  when  the  chair- 
man of  the  delegation,  “with  the  consent  and 
approval  of  every  public  man  in  the  State,  includ- 
ing the  Hon.  George  H.  Pendleton,  placed  again 
in  nomination,  against  his  inclination,  but  no  lon- 
ger against  his  honor,  the  name  of  Horatio  Sey- 
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mour,  of  New  York.”  Before  the  meeting  of  the  j 
Convention  Mr.  Seymour  had  emphatically  re-  | 
fused  to  be  a candidate.  On  the  fourth  ballot  9 
votes  from  N orth  Carolina  were  cast  for  him.  He 
then  said : 

“Very  much  to  my  surprise  my  name  has  been 
mentioued.  I must  not  be  nominated  by  this  Con-  , 
vent-ion,  as  I could  not  accept  the  nomination  if  ten-  j 
dcred.  My  own  inclinations  prompted  me  to  decline 
at  the  outset ; my  honor  compels  me  to  do  so  now. 
It  is  impossible,  consistently  with  my  position,  to  al- 
low my  name  to  be  mentioned  in  this  Convention 
against  my  protest.” 

Having  now  been  again  formayy  nominated,  Mr. 
Seymour  said : 

« I have  no  terms  in  which  to  tell  of  my  regret  that  j 
my  name  has  been  brought  before  this  Convention,  j 
God  knows  that  my  life  and  all  that  1 value  most  in 
life  I would  give  for  the  good  of  my  country,  which  I ! 
believe  to  be  identified  with  our  own  party.  I do  not  j 
stand  here  as  a man  proud  of  hisopinions,  or  obstinate 
in  his  purposes,  but  upon  a question  of  duty  and  of 
honor  I must  stand  upon  my  own  convictions  against 
the  world.  When  1 said  here  at  an  early  day  that 
honor  forbade  my  accepting  a nomination  by  this 
Convention,  1 rneunt  it.  When,  in  the  course  of  my 
intercourse  with  those  of  my  own  delegation  and  my 
friends,  I said  to  them  that  I could  not  be  a candidate, 

I meant  it.  And  now  I know,  after  all  that  has  taken 
place,  I could  not  receive  the  nomination  without 
placing,  not  only  myself,  but  the  great  Democratic 
party,  iu  a false  position.  But,  more  than  that,  we 
have  had  to-day  an  exhibition  from  the  distinguished 
citizen  of  Ohio  that  has  touched  my  heart,  as  it  has 
touched  yours.  I thank  God,  and  I congratulate  this 
country,  that  there  is.  in  the  great  State  of  Ohio, 
whose  magnificent  position  gives  it  so  great  a control 
over  the  action  of  our  country,  a young  man,  rising 
fast  into  fame,  whose  future  is  all  glorious,  who  has 
told  the  world  he  could  tread  beneath  his  feet  every 
other  consideration  than  that  of  duty;  aud  when  he 
expressed  to  his  delegation,  and  expressed  iu  more 
direct  terms,  that  he  was  willing  that  I should  be 
nominated,  who  stood  in  such  a position  of  marked 
opposition  to  his  own  nomination,  I should  feel  a dis- 
honored man  if  I could  not  tread  in  the  far  distance, 
and  in  a feeble  way,  the  same  honorable  pathway 
which  he  has  marked  out.  I thnuk  you,  and  may  God 
bless  you  for  your  kindness  to  me ; but  your  candidate 
I can  not  be.” 

The  balloting  then  proceeded,  and  at  the  close 
the  result  was : Hendricks,  1 404 ; Hancock,  90 i ; 
Johnson,  4 ; Doolittle,  4 ; English,  1 ; Seymour, 
2 1 . But  before  the  result  was  formally  announced 
State  after  State  changed  its  vote  to  Seymour, 
until  the  whole  were  given  in  his  favor.  The 
Chairman  thereupon  announced:  “The  Hon. 
Horatio  Seymour  having  received  the  unanimous 
vote  of  this  Convention,  I therefore  declare  him 
candidate,  and  the  standard-bearer  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  in  the  ensuing  election.” 

The  following  is  an  alphabetical  list  of  all  the 
candidates  voted  for,  with  the  highest  vote  for 
each  upon  any  ballot — 212  being  required  for  a 
nomination : 

Adams,  John  Q.,  Massachusetts 1 

Blair,  Frank  P.,  Missouri 14# 

Chase,  Salmon  P-  Ohio 4 

Church.  Sanford  E.,  Sew  York 34 

Doolittle,  James  R.,  Wisconsin 15 

English,  James  E.,  Connecticut 10 

Ewing,  Thomas  L.,  Kansas 1 

Field,  Stephen  J.,  California 13 

Hancock,  Winfield  S.,  Pennsylvania, . . 144# 

Hendricks,  Thomas  A.,  Tmliana 162 

Hoffman,  John  T.,  Sets  York 3 

Johnson,  Andrew,  Tennessee 65 

Johnson,  Reverdy,  Maryland 11 

McClellan,  George  B.,  Sew  Jersey 1 

Packer,  Asa,  Pennsjflvania 27# 

Parker,  Joel,  Sew  Jersey  15# 

Pf.ndleton,  George  II.,  Ohio 15G# 

Pierce,  Frauklin,  Sew  Hampshire 1 

Seymour,  Thomas  H.,  Connecticut 0 

Seymour,  Horatio,  Sew  York 317 


After  a brief  recess  the  Convention  proceeded 
to  the  nomination  for  Vice-President.  Several 
candidates  were  named,  among  whom  were  Gen- 
eral M ‘demand,  who  declined.  It  soon  appeared 
that  the  choice  of  a great  majority  was  General 
Francis  P.  Blair,  of  Missouri.  The  Southern 
delegates  esj>eeially  were  warmly  in  his  favor. 
General  Steedman,  of  Louisiana,  said,  “If  Gen- 
eral Blair  is  nominated,  his  nomination  will  meet 
with  a response  from  every  brave  and  true  man 
that  fought  on  either  side,  who  desires  to  see 
peace  and  prosperity  restored  to  our  common 
country.” — The  chairman  of  the  North  Carolina 
delegation  said,  “In  order  to  show  the  people 
of  the  United  States  that  we  have  no  prejudice 
against  a gallant  soldier  who  fought  for  his  sec- 
1 tion  of  the  country,  we  desire  to  second  the 
nomination  of  General  Francis  P.  Blair.” — Gen- 
eral Wade  Hampton,  of  South  Carolina,  said  that 
he  had  met  General  Blair  on  more  than  one  field. 
It  was  due  to  the  Federal  soldiers  that  they  should 
have  the  second  place  on  the  ticket,  and  he,  for  liis 
State,  most  cordially  seconded  the  nomination. — 
General  Kemper,  of  Virginia,  said  that  he  was  in- 
structed “ to  strike  hands  with  the  soldiers  of  the 
! army  of  the  North,  and,  in  the  name  of  Virginia, 

! to  accept  and  ratify,  as  a token  of  the  perpetuity 
of  the  Union,  the  nomination  of  General  Blair.” 
— The  Tennessee  delegation  wished  their  vote  to 
he  cast  by  a “distinguished  Southern  soldier.” 
General  N.  B.  Forrest,  who  said  that  he  had  the 
pleasure  to  give  the  vote  of  Tennessee  for  General 
Blair,  and  that  he  thanked  the  delegates  for  the 
“uniformly  kind  and  courteous  treatment  that  the 
Southern  delegates  had  received  at  the  Conven- 
tion.”— The  representative  of  the  Texas  delega- 
tion said  that  in  casting  the  votes  of  that  State 
for  General  Blair,  it  was  “ an  evidence  that  the 
soldiers  of  Texas,  who  fought  through  the  Con- 
federate war,  will  give,  when  we  come  to  vote,  as 
warm  a reception  in  the  support  of  General  Frank 
P.  Blair  as  we  did  on  the  field  of  battle,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  war  to  the  end  of  it.” 
When  the  ballot  was  taken  the  entire  vote  was 
for  General  Blair.  Probably  a leading  reason 
for  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  Southern  delegates 
in  favor  of  General  Blair  may  be  found  in  a pub- 
lished letter,  written  a few  days  before  to  Mr. 
Broadhead,  one  of  the  Missouri  delegation,  of 
which  the  following  is  the  essential  portion : 

“The  Reconstruction  policy  of  the  Radicals  will  be 
complete  before  the  next  election ; the  Slates  so  long 
excluded  will  have  been  admitted,  negro  suffrage  es- 
tablished, and  the  carpet-baggers  installed  iu  their 
seats  in  both  branches  of  Congress.  There  is  no  pos- 
sibility of  changing  the  political  character  of  the  Sen- 
ate, even  if  the  Democrats  should  elect  their  President 
and  a majority  of  the  popular  branch  of  Congress.  We 
can  not,  therefore,  undo  the  Radical  plan  of  Recon- 
struction by  Congressional  action  ; the  Senate  will 
continue  a bar  to  its  repeal.  Must  we  submit  to  it? 
How  can  it  be  overthrown  ? It  can  only  be  over- 
thrown by  the  authority  of  the  Executive,  who  is 
sworn  to  maintain  the  Constitution,  and  who  will 
fail  to  do  his  duty  if  he  allows  the  Constitution  to 
perish  under  a series  of  Congressional  enactments 
which  are  in  palpable  violation  of  its  fundamental 
principles.  It  the  President  elected  by  the  Democ- 
racy enforces  or  permits  others  to  enforce  these  Re- 
construction acts,  the  Radicals,  by  the  accession  of 
twenty  spurious  Senators  and  fifty  Representatives, 
will  control  both  branches  of  Congress,  and  his  ad- 
ministration will  be  as  powerless  as  the  present  one 
of  Mr.  Johnson.  There  is  but  one  wav  to  restore  the 
Government  and  the  Constitution,  and  that  is  for  the 
President  elect  to  declare  these  acts  null  and  void, 
compel  the  army  to  undo  its  usurpations  at  the  South, 
disperse  the  carpet-bag  State  Governments,  allow  the 
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white  people  to  reorganize  their  own  governments,  and 
elect  Senators  and  Representatives.  The  House  of 
Representatives  will  contain  a majority  of  Democrats 
from  the  North,  and  they  will  admit  the  Representa- 
tives elected  by  the  white  people  of  the  South,  and, 
with  the  co-operation  of  the  President,  it  will  not  be 
difficult  to  compel  the  Senate  to  submit  once  more 

to  the  obligations  of  the  Constitution We  must 

restore  the  Constitution  before  wc  can  restore  the 
finances,  and  to  do  this  we  must  have  a President 
who  will  execute  the  will  of  the  people  by  trampling 
into  dust  the  usurpations  of  Congress,  known  as  the 
Reconstruction  acts.” 

The  Convention,  having  appointed  committees 
to  officially  inform  the  candidates  of  their  nomin- 
ations, adjourned  in  the  afternoon  of  July  9. 

EUROPE. 

The  bill  passed  in  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons for  disestablishing  the  Established  Church 
in  Ireland  was  upon  its  second  reading  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  June  29,  defeated  by  a vote  of 
192  to  97.  The  Commons  and  the  Government, 
backed  by  the  Peers,  being  thus  at  variance,  it  is 
announced  that  Parliament  will  soon  he  dissolved 
and  a new  election  ordered. — >ir  Robert  Napier, 
the  leader  of  the  Abyssinian  expedition,  has  been 
created  a Peer  of  the  realm,  under  the  title  of 
Lord  Napier  of  Magdala,  with  a pension  of 
£2000. 

Treaties  in  respect  to  the  rights  of  naturalized 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  similar  in  form 
with  that  with  Prussia,  noted  in  our  Record  for 
April,  have  been  negotiated,  or  are  in  course  of 
negotiation  with  the  other  States  of  Germany. 
In  the  British  Parliament,  July  17,  Lord  Stan- 
ley, Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  stated  that  he 
had  sent  to  the  United  States  Government  an 
answer  on  the  subject  of  naturalization,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  was  that  the  British  Government 
was  ready  to  accept  ili2  American  view  of  the 
question  ; but  that  he  declined  to  make  a treaty 
at  present,  on  the  ground  that  the  Royal  Com- 
mission was  still  considering  the  general  subject ; 
and,  moreover,  that  time  would  not  permit  the 
passage  of  a bill  at  the  present  session  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

In  Italy  the  condition  of  the  Pope,  as  temporal 
ruler  of  the  States  of  the  Church,  grows  day  by 
day  more  precarious.  To  relieve  the  pressing 
wants  of  the  Holy  Father  contributions  are  asked 
from  the  whole  Catholic  world.  Efforts  have 
been  made  to  enlist  a foreign  legion  from  various 
countries  to  aid  the  Pope.  Agents,  apparently 
duly  authorized  for  this  purpose,  have  reached 
America;  but  the  Archbishops  of  the  Church  in 
the  United  States  have  formally  discountenanced 

any  such  movement. On  the  22d  of  June  the 

Pope  delivered  a formal  “allocution*  directed 
against  recent  laws  enacted  in  Austria.  He  com- 
plains that  one  law  establishes  free  liberty  for  all 
opinions ; gives  to  every  sect  the  power  of  estab- 
lishing schools  and  colleges ; another  law  decides 
that  sons  bom  of 44  mixed  marriages'* — that  is,  of 
parents  holding  different  faiths — shall  follow  the 
religion  of  the  father,  the  daughters  that  of  the 
mother ; the  influence  of  the  Church  over  educa- 
tion is  suppressed,  the  whole  supervision  being 
given  to  the  State,  which  decrees  that  religious 
teaching  in  the  public  schools  shall  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  members  of  each  separate  confes- 
sion ; that  any  religious  society  may  open  pub- 
lic or  private  schools  for  members  of  its  faith, 
the  school-books  being  submitted  to  the  approval 
of  the  civil  authorities,  with  the  exception  of  such 


books  as  are  meant  for  religious  instruction, 
which  must  be  submitted  to  the  approval  of  the 
competent  authorities  of  each  confession.  Mere 
civil  marriages  are  legalized ; the  authority  of 
the  Church  over  cemeteries  is  suppressed,  and 
“Catholics  are  bound  to  allow  the  bodies  of  here- 
tics to  be  buried  in  their  church -yards,  if  they 
have  not  any  of  their  own.”  Against  all  these 
and  other  similar  law  s,  which  arc  declared  to  be 
“abominable,  and  in  flagrant  contradiction  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  religion,*’  the  Pope 
solemnly  protests,  pronouncing  them  to  be  “null 
and  powerless  in  themselves  and  in  their  effect, 
both  as  regards  the  present  and  the  future.”  He 
conjures  the  authors  of  these  law's,  and  “espe- 
cially those  w ho  congratulate  themselves  on  being 
Catholics,”  not  to  forget  the  censures  and  spirit- 
ual punishments  which  the  ecclesiastical  institu- 
tions and  (Ecumenical  councils  inflict  as  having 
been  deserved  ipso  facto  by  the  violators  of  the 

rights  of  the  Church.” On  the  29th  of  June 

the  Pope  issued  a formal  notification  summoning 
an  (Ecumenical  Council  of  all  the  prelates  of  the 
Catholic  Church  throughout  the  world,  to  be 
convened  at  Rome  on  the  Mb  day  of  December, 
1809,  a day  sacred  to  the  Immaculate  Conception 
of  the  Virgin  Mary.  Patriarchs,  Archbishops, 
Bishops,  Abbots,  and  all  others  entitled  to  sit  in 
a General  Council,  are  summoned  to  appear  in 
person  unless  withheld  by  some  just  impediment, 
which  must  in  all  cases  be  duly  proved,  in  which 
case  they  may  be  represented  by  proxies.  The 
Call,  which  is  very  long,  recites  the  reasons  for 
the  Convocation,  and  declares  that  if  any  one 
ventures  to  oppose  or  contravene  it,  “ he  will  in- 
cur the  wrath  of  Almighty  God  and  of  his  Apos- 
tles Peter  and  Paul.” — The  Catholic  Church  rec- 
ognizes the  authority  of  nineteen  (Ecumenical 
Councils  (that  is,  those  representing  the  whole 
QiKovpivr]y  or  “ inhabited  w'orld”J.  The  first  of 
these  was  that  of  Jerusalem,  held  by  the  Apos- 
tles about  a.  i>.  50;  the  last  that  of  Trent,  a.d. 
1545.  The  Convocation  at  Rome,  held  in  1854, 
which  first  authoritatively  proclaimed  the  dogma 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  is  not  held  to  be 
a Council.  The  forthcoming  Council,  if  held, 
will  therefore  be  the  twentieth. 

JAPAN. 

For  many  months  a civil  war  has  been  raging 
in  Japan,  the  nominal  parties  being  the  Mikado, 
or  titular  Emperor,  and  the  Shogoon.  or  as  usual- 
ly written  Tycoon,  an  officer  who  has  for  more 
than  tw  o centuries  exercised  the  actual  functions 
of  government,  made  treaties,  and  so  been  sup- 
posed by  foreigners  to  be  the  real  sovereign. 
Since  the  recent  treaties,  partially  opening  Japan 
to  foreigners,  two  parties  appear  to  have  sprung 
up  among  the  Daimios,  or  great  nobles,  the  one 
favoring  and  the  other  opposing  foreign  inter- 
course. The  former  rallied  around  the  Miogoon, 
the  latter  made  use  of  the  Mikado,  who  is  a boy 
of  fifteen.  Early  in  the  year  the  Shogoon  was 
defeated,  and  agreed  to  abandon  his  place.  The 
forces  of  the  Mikado  took  possession  of  Yeddo. 
But  the  nobles  of  the  Shogoon  party  rallied,  and 
advanced  upon  that  city,  which,  at  the  latest 
dates,  they  were  beleaguering  in  great  force. 
Our  Government  had  sold  the  late  Confederate 
armored  vessel  Stonewall  to  the  Fhogoon,  but  it 
was  claimed  by  the  Mikado,  and  our  Minister  to 
Japan  refused  to  deliver  it  to  either  party. 
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SEPTEMBER ! — speaking  of  which,  we  found 
the  other  evening,  in  a quaint  old  volume, 
filled  with  things  odd,  this  verse : 

“Next  him  September  marched  eke  on  foot; 

Yet  was  he  heavy  laden  with  the  spovle 
Of  harvest’s  riches,  which  he  made  his  boot. 

And  him  enriched  with  bounty  of  the  soyle ; 

In  his  one  baud,  as  fit  for  harvest’s  tovle, 

He  held  a knife-hook ; and  in  th’  other  hand 
A palre  of  weights,  with  which  he  did  assoyle 
Both  more  and  leese,  where  it  in  doubt  did  stand, 
And  equal  gave  to  each  as  justice  duly  scanned.” 

The  beginning  of  autumn  and  the  gathering  in 
of  the  harvests  has  ever  been  a favorite  theme  of 
the  poets.  In  the  “Faery  Queen”  old  Spenser 
writes : 

41  Then  came  the  auturane,  all  In  yellow  clad, 

As  though  he  joyed  in  his  plcuteous  store, 
Laden  with  fruits  that  made  him  lau«h,  full  glad 
That  he  had  banished  hunger,  which  to-fore 
Had  by  the  belly  oft  him  pinched  sore ; 

Upon  his  head  a wreath  that  was  enrold 
With  eares  of  come  of  every  sort,  he  bore, 

And  in  his  hand  a sickle  he  did  holde, 

To  reape  the  ripeued  fruit  the  which  the  earth  had 
yold.”  

Now  that  the  standard-bearers  of  the  two  great 
political  hosts  have  been  formally  proclaimed, 
anecdotes  of  each  are  in  order.  A delegate  to 
the  Chicago  Convention,  during  the  last  day’s 
session,  happened  to  lie  standing  near  one  of  In- 
diana’s noble  sons  who  was  curious  to  know  the 
name  of  each  successive  speaker,  and  what  the 
little  axe  he  was  supposed  to  be  solicitous  to 
sharpen.  When  Grants  nomination  was  an- 
nounced those  present  will  remember  the  effect 
with  which  a banner  was  disclosed  on  the  Opera- 
house  stage,  representing  “ Columbia  welcom- 
ing Grant  to  the  Capitol.”  The  Indiana  dele- 
gate, sharing  the  enthusiasm  of  the  occasion,  fixed 
his  admiring  gaze  on  Columbia's  noble  figure, 
and  exclaimed,  “Well,  Mrs.  Grant’s  a pretty 
good-looking  woman,  ain’t  she  ?” 

A Long  Island  correspondent  is  kind  enough 
to  mention  that  the  accomplished  Mrs.  Stanton, 
who  has  succeeded  in  bringing  the  Woman’s 
Rights  movement  to  high  and  deserved  prom- 
inence in  the  country,  is  very  particular  about 
the  ventilation  of  the  rooms  in  which  she  ad- 
dresses her  audiences.  Entering  a church  of 
colored  people  in  New  York,  to  attend  a meet- 
ing, soon  after  the  July  riots  of  18G3,  she  said 
to  the  sexton  before  the  church  began  to  fill  up : 
“ Please  open  all  the  windows — it's  very  close 
here The  sexton,  with  a suppressed  smile,  re- 
plied : “ Madam,  there  is  not  a pane  of  glass  in 
the  whole  church  ; they  were  all  broken  out  dur- 
ing the  late  riots!”  The  lady  took  her  seat 
amidst  the  audible  cachinnation  of  those  in  her 
immediate  propinquity.  The  “ bouquet”  of  the 
room  was  rather  strong. 

The  anecdote  in  the  July  Drawer,  of  Major 
Dusenbury  and  his  wheat,  recalls  to  the  mind 
of  a new  correspondent  a vegetable  joke  which 
has  the  merit,  like  all  others  of  its  kind,  of  being 
well  authenticated : 

In  the  years  lang  syne,  when  the  beautiful  vil- 
lage of  Canandaigua  boasted  of  its  legal  talent 
and  its  wealth,  there  existed  among  the  mem- 
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bers  of  its  bar  a spirit  of  keen  but  honorable  emu- 
lation to  excel  not  alone  in  forensic  displays,  bat 
also  in  the  acquirement  of  the  luxuries  and  com- 
forts of  an  elegant  hospitality.  In  those  early 
days  the  facilities  of  an  express  company  were 
unknown,  and  the  anxious  caterer  was  forced  to 
rely  upon  his  own  resources  rather  than  upon  the 
productions  of  a more  genial  clime  to  supply  the 
earliest  contributions  to  his  table.  At  one  of 
those  elaborate  and  perfect  dinners  that  marked 
that  era,  the  question  of  propagating  and  forcing 
early  vegetables  engaged  attention.  One  had 
made  a specialty  of  a particular  vegetable ; an- 
other one  of  a different  kind ; but  each  apparently 
was  eminently  successful  in  his  line.  Between 
John  C.  Spencer  and  Mark  II.  Sibley  a spirited 
discussion  arose  as  to  the  best  mode  of  obtaining 
early  beans.  It  ended,  as  such  discussions  gen- 
erally do,  with  the  wager  of  a dinner,  to  be  paid 
by  him  who  failed  to  produce  beans  of  his  own 
raising  first.  Time  passed,  and  as  the  warm 
spring  rains  forced  earth’s  treasures  forth,  Ah- 
Spencer  was  observed  to  be  unusually  attentive 
to  his  garden,  and  was  to  be  seen  there  more 
frequently  than  lie  was  ever  known  to  be.  One 
morning  breakfast  was  unaccountably  delayed  by 
his  non-appearance,  although  it  was  known  he 
had  risen  long  before.  At  last  he  came  in  and 
took  his  seat,  a smile  of  satisfaction  irradiating 
his  countenance  as,  with  an  ejaculation  of  relict, 
lie  said:  “I’ve  caught  that  fellow  Sibley!  He 
can’t  overreach  me  with  his  cunning!”  “ 
is  the  matter  ?”  was  queried.  ‘ 4 Why,  he  thought 
to  get  the  advantage  of  me  in  early  beans,  and  so 
the  scamp  bribed  my  gardener  to  transplant  them 
wrong  end  uppermost ! But  I’ve  matched  him ; 
for  I’ve  replanted  them,  bean  end  downicard . 
confound  him !”  Whether  Sibley  was  guilty  of 
the  charge  or  not  this  deponent  does  not  say;  hat 
that  he  turned  the  laugh  on  his  grave  friend,  for 
his  peculiar  display  of  horticultural  knowledge, 
a grand  dinner,  when  bean  time  came  round,  was 
the  proof. 

George  B , who  is  son-in-law  of  a high 

official  on  the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  is  not 
the  whitest  man  in  the  world — indeed  he  was 
once  advised  by  a “ veterinary  physician”  of  his 
acquaintance  to  drink  ink  to  improve  his  com- 
plexion . George,  with  a party  of  friends,  stopped 
at  the  principal  hotel  at  Union  Springs  on  one 
occasion  when  the  darkeys  of  that  section  (as  a 
finale  to  an  excursion  on  Cayuga  Lake)  had  or- 
dered dinner  at  four  p.m.  When  the  regular  two 
o’clock  dinner-bell  rang  George  with  his  p*1*? 
made  a rush  for  the  dining-room,  where  tw 
head-waiter,  to  whom  he  was  unknown,  touched 
him  on  the  shoulder,  and  condescendingly  : 
“ Hold  on,  my  good  fellow,  your  people  dine  at 
four !"  

Over  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  that 
wise  old  gentleman,  Andrew  Fletcher,  of  .Saltoun, 
made  the  remark:  “I  knew  a very  wise  man 
that  believed  that  ‘if  a man  were  permitted  to 
make  all  the  ballads,  he  need  not  care  who 
should  make  the  laws  of  a nation ” which  re- 
minds us  that  there  is  one  author  whose  naroe> 
for  about  the  same  space  of  one  hundred  and 
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fifty  years,  has  been  oftener  on  the  lips  of  more 
human  beings  of  American  extract  than  any  oth- 
er— Mother  Goose!  Think  you  she  was  a 
myth  ? Undeceive  thyself  by  perusing  the  fol- 
lowing veritable  biography : 

44  Mother”  Goose  belonged  to  a wealthy  family 
in  Boston,  where  she  was  bora  and  resided  for 
many  years.  Her  eldest  daughter,  Elizabeth 
Goose,  was  married  by  the  celebrated  Cotton 
Mather,  on  the  8th  of  June,  1715,  to  an  enter- 
prising and  industrious  printer  by  the  name  of 
Thomas  Fleet,  and  in  due  time  gave  birth  to  a 
son.  Mother  Goose,  like  all  good  grandmothers, 
was  in  ecstasies  at  the  event ; she  spent  her  whole 
time  in  the  nursery,  and  in  wandering  about 
the  house,  pouring  forth  in  not  the  most  melo- 
dious strains  the  songs  and  ditties  which  she  had 
learned  in  her  younger  days,  greatly  to  the  an- 
noyance of  the  whole  neighborhood — to  Fleet  in 
particular,  who  was  fond  of  quiet.  It  was  in 
vain  he  exhausted  his  shafts  of  wit  and  ridicule, 
and  every  expedient  he  could  devise.  It  was  of 
no  use;  the  old  lady  was  not  thus  to  be  put 
down ; so  he  submitted,  llis  shrewdness,  how- 
ever, did  not  forsake  him.  He  conceived  the 
idea  of  collecting  the  songs  and  ditties  as  they 
came  from  his  good  mother-in-law,  and  such  as 
he  could  gather  from  other  sources,  and  publish- 
ing them  for  the  benefit  of  the  world — not  for- 
getting himself.  This  he  did,  and  soon  brought 
out  a book,  the  earliest  known  edition  of  which 
bears  the  following  title:  44 Songs  for  the  Nurs- 
ery ; or,  Mother  Goose’s  Melodies  for  Children. 
Printed  by  T.  Fleet,  at  his  Printing-house,  Pud- 
ding Lane  [now  Devonshire  Street],  1719. — 
Price  two  coppers.  ” 

Our  Southern  brethren  are  as  keenly  alive  to 
the  grotesque  incidents  of  the  war,  and  as  quick 
to  put  them  in  shape  for  general  circulation,  as 
we  of  the  North.  Shortly  after  Lee’s  surrender 
one  of  his  soldiers  applied  at  the  Provost  Mar- 
shal’s office  in  Danville,  Virginia,  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance.  The  Marshal  accordingly 
commenced  reading  the  oath  to  him,  and  had 
nearly  gotten  through,  when  the  Confederate 
roughly  seized  him  by  the  arm,  and  simultane- 
ously vociferated : 

“Stop!  stop,  Mister!  stop,  Mister!  Don’t 
read  the  balance;  for  111  be  plagued  if  I can 
take  it!” 

Upon  this  the  Provost  Marshal,  who  had  been 
nearly  startled  out  of  his  seat  by  the  Confeder- 
ate’s sudden  grasp  of  his  arm  and  sonorous  tone, 
looked  up  and  inquired  what  w*ere  his  objections 
to  the  oath. 

“Didn’t  you  say,”  replied  the  Confederate, 
44  that  I must  swear  to  support  the  Constitution  ?” 

“Certainly,  certainly,  my  friend,”  responded 
the  Provost  Marshal.  4 4 You  must  swrear  to  sup- 
port the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  if  you 
take  this  oath  of  allegiance.” 

44  Well,  Mister,”  said  the  Confederate,  “now 
wouldn’t  I look  like  a fool  to  swallow  that  oath, 
for  darn  me  if  I can  support  my  wife,  three  chil- 
dren, and  the  Constitution  too !” 


A clever  thing  is  current  in  Paris  of  the 
younger  Dumas,  who  is  said  to  be  perpetually 
worried  by  applications  for  his  autograph,  for 
epigrams — for,  in  fact,  the  smallest  contributions 
to  those  albums  of  literary  testimonials  which  it 


is  now  so  much  the  fashion  to  display  in  both 
French  and  English  salons.  One  day  a fashion- 
able physician  at  some  watering-place  brought 
Dumas  his  album  and  insisted  upon  a trifle  from 
the  lion,  who  found  himself  fairly  caught  in  the 
toils.  Dumas  wrote,  and  the  smiling  physician, 
nodding  to  his  admiring  friends,  looked  over  the 
author’s  shoulder.  Following  Dumas’s  pen,  he 
read: 

“ So  great  ia  M.  T 'a  [the  physician's  name]  skill, 

so  marvelous  his  success,  that  since  he  has  practiced 
iu  this  place  three  out  of  five  hospitals  have  been 
palled  down  as  useless—'* 

The  physician,  delighted  with  the  flattery,  inter- 
rupted him,  protesting  that  the  compliment  was 
too  great,  was  undeserved,  and  so  forth.  Dumas 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  finish  the  sentence,  and 
the  permission  being  gladly  given,  he  continued : 

“and  in  their  stead  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
build  two  new  cemeteries  /” 

Dumas  the  younger  wasn’t  asked  to  write  in 
that  album  again. 

An  Illinois  correspondent  sends  a late  Number 
of  the  Lake  County  Patriot , containing  an  ac- 
count of  a meeting  of  the  Old  Settlers  of  Lake 
County,  which  took  place  recently  at  Liberty- 
ville.  Some  fifteen  hundred  w*ere  present,  and 
what  with  the  clever  oration  of  the  Hon.  E.  M. 
Haines,  the  dinner,  and  the  little  incidents  re- 
lated by  the  old  folks  at  table,  the  reunion  was  a 
notable  and  very  agreeable  one.  Of  course  sto- 
ries illustrative  of  the  vicissitudes  and  humor  of 
pioneer  life  were  given,  and  given  as  they  can 
only  be  by  the  genuine  Western  man.  Mr. 
Haines’s  own  introduction  into  Lake  County,  in 
183G,  is  thus  sketched : 

“A  friend,”  he  says,  “had  provided  me  with 
written  directions  of  the  route  to  what  was  then 
known  ns  Gage’s  Lakes.  The  last  two  points  in 
my  directions  were  Steele's  Tavern  and  Vardin’s 
Grove.  I had  arrived  at  about  the  place  where 
now  is  the  village  of  Wheeling,  when  I met  a 
man  of  rustic  dress  and  appearance,  w hose  name 
I learned  before  leaving  him  to  be  Murphy,  and 
an  early  settler  in  that  port  of  the  country,  who|p 
peculiar  brogue  might  at  this  day,  in  some  coun- 
tries— Canada,  for  instance — mark  him  as  a full- 
fledged  Fenian.  I asked  him  how  far  it  was  to 
Steele’s  Tavern.  He  answered : 4 Steele  don’t 
keep  no  tavern,  nor  never  did !’  At  this  I felt 
somewhat  dubious,  fearing  I might  possibly  have 
taken  the  wrong  route ; but  my  way  had  been 
marked  by  a thoroughly  beaten  Indian  trail, 
which  I had  followed  for  many  miles,  and  I was 
satisfied  that  I must  be  right.  I then  inquired 
for  Vardin’s  Grove,  to  which  he  rejoined : 4 Var- 
din  don't  live  there  nuther.*  I showed  him  my 
written  directions,  and  assured  him  that  there 
must  be  such  a place  as  Vardin’s  Grove  some- 
where on  my  route,  not  far  ahead.  4 And  shure- 
ly,’  said  he,  4 1 say  to  ye  Vardin  has  moved  away, 
but  then  the  grove  is  there  yet !’  ” 

One  of  the  notable  excitements  in  the  early 
history  of  the  county  occurred  at  a protracted 
meeting  at  Marble’s  school-house,  at  Fort  Hill, 
where  a hen's  egg  was  taken,  with  others,  from 
a nest  in  a neighboring  barn.  On  this  egg  was 
this  inscription  in  raised  letters:  “Time  ends 
1843.”  It  created  deep  feeling.  The  egg  w'as 
presented  at  the  meeting,  where  it  was  received 
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and  viewed  as  one  of  the  “signs  of  the  times.” 
It  produced  such  effect  upon  the  mind  of  one  old 
man  that  he  hastened  home  to  prepare  for  the 
event,  which,  he  said,  he  was  satisfied  was  near 
at  hand.  He  had  been  for  some  time  in  diffi- 
culty with  several  of  his  neighbors,  all  of  w hom 
he  summoned  to  his  house  and  confessed  his 
wrong,  adding  that  his  life  had  been  one  of  trans- 
gression, and  he  desired  to  make  suitable  amends, 
as  far  as  he  could,  during  the  remainder  of  his 
stay.  He  asked  them  to  state  terms  of  adjust- 
ment, to  which  he  would  accede.  Adjustments 
wrere  effected,  except  in  one  instance,  which  was 
postponed  to  a day  set  for  the  concurrence  of  an 
absent  party.  Before  that  day  arrived,  however, 
eggs  with  like  prophetic  inscriptions  became  com- 
mon in  the  neighborhood,  whereby  it  was  dis- 
closed that  the  letters  were  produced  by  artificial 
means.  At  the  appointed  time  the  aggrieved 
parties  repaired  to  the  house  of  the  repentant  in- 
dividual. As  soon  as  they  entered,  the  old  man 
sprang  toward  them,  and  accosting  them  with 
^ earnestness,  said:  “ That  egg  business  is  all  a 
• consummate  humbug,  and  I'll  have  nothing  to 
do  with  you  or  your  settlement.  Get  out  of  my 
house,  or  I’ll  sue  you  for  trespass !” 

It  was  at  this  meeting  that  an  old  lady,  ap- 
pearing to  be  greatly  distressed,  attracted  the 
sympathy  of  one  of  the  brethren,  w-ho  went  to 
her,  and,  in  kindly  tones,  asked  if  he  could  do 
any  thing  for  her.  He  inquired  if  she  had  got 
religion.  She  took  on  greatly,  and  finally  an- 
swered: “I  don’t  know;  mebbe  it's  religion — 
mebbe  it's  worms  /” 

Mr.  Haines  gives  a notable  instance  of  the  fa- 
cility with  wThich  the  Western  man  constructs  his 
fence.  The  early  settlers  were  not  very  dilatory 
in  taking  all  the  necessary  steps  to  constitute  a 
legal  claim  to  whatever  land  was  attractive  to 
them ; so  Nelson  Landon,  reputed  to  be  now  the 
richest  farmer  in  Lake  county,  when  he  pitched 
his  tent  in  that  region  put  a fence  all  round  the 
town  of  Benton — but  only  one  rail  high  ! 

Well  might  the  men  of  the  Lake  have  their 
celebration,  for  right  truly  does  it  bear  out  the 
idea  of  a Maine  man,  who,  riding  through,  and 
astonished  at  its  beauty,  asked:  “Is  this  the 
way  God  left  it  ?” 


Whether  the  following  “Dundrearyism”  on 
Shakspeare  (after  the  races)  is  fairly  attributable 
to  one  of  the  stewards  of  the  Jerome  Park  Course 
or  not,  we  are  unable  to  decide.  If  any  one  can 
give  a satisfactory  explanation,  it  is  probably  Mr. 
La-r-n-e  J-r-m-e : 

“Look  here — I — I thay.  Wh — what's  that 
thombody  thays — Sh — Shakspeare,  is  it  ? 

“ ‘ The  co — course  of  true  love  never  did — did 
run  smooth.1  Wh — what  stuff!  How  could  a 
co — course  run  ? who  ever  thaw  a course  run  ? 
Take  the  Darby.  ’Tisn’t  the  course  that  wins, 
is  it,  thtoopid  ? It’s — it’s  the  horses  that  run  on 
the  co — course;  not  the  co-course  that  runs  on 
the  horses.  Sh — Shakspeare  was  a — was  a — you 
know' — I mean — he  was  a lunatic!” 


A gentleman  with  a tendency  to  brokerage, 
whose  dealings  in  government  securities  are  on  a 
scale  of  considerable  magnitude,  is  know  n among 
personal  friends  to  be  one  of  the  Plymouth  Rocki- 
est of  Puritans.  Not  only  does  he  command  that 
his  children  shall  never  fail  in  attendance  at  Sun- 


day-school and  church,  but  on  returning  from 
the  latter  a literal  repetition  of  the  text  is  prompt- 
ly exacted.  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  in 
such  households  to  hear  incongruous  conversa- 
tion about  Christianity  and  coupons,  loans  and 
margins,  and  bulls  and  bears,  scriptural  and 
financial.  A six-year-old  son  of  this  gentleman 
haring  returned  from  church,  where  he  had  list- 
ened to  a sermon  marked  by  that  decent  debility 
of  thought  and  manner  characteristic  of  many  of 
our  fashionable  places  of  worship,  w as  asked  the 
usual  question  os  to  the  text,  and  replied,  with 
perfect  readiness:  “I  forget  the  chapter  and 
verse,  but  the  words  were,  4 Ephraim  is  joined  to 
his  idols : lend  him  a loan  V ” The  fond  parent, 
thinking  that  images  were  undesirable  as  collat- 
erals in  Broad  Street,  did  not  persist  in  “ im- 
proving” the  subject 


Mr.  Wm.  Anderson,  the  Stenographer  of  the 
General  Sessions,  informs  us  that  at  a Sunday- 
school  meeting  the  other  evening,  held  in  a Bap- 
tist church  in  Brooklyn,  a speaker,  in  giving  an 
account  of  his  recent  trip  to  the  South,  mentioned 
a coincidence  that  happened  to  him,  viz.,  that  on 
one  occasion  at  the  North  he  was  introduced  to 
an  audience  by  a Baptist  Sunday-school  Super- 
intendent who  built  the  ram  Monitor ; and  while 
addressing  a similar  assemblage  at  the  South,  a 
Baptist  Superintendent,  who  constructed  the 
rebel  ram  Tennessee , presided  at  the  meeting. 
The  pastor  of  the  church,  noted  for  his  humor 
(who  was  present),  promptly  observed,  “Broth- 
er, they  were  hard  shell  Baptists !” 


Lord  Thurlow,  who  was  descended  from 
parents  in  the  very  humblest  walk  of  life,  was 
not  only  not  ashamed  of  it,  but  encouraged  oth- 
ers just  starting  in  life  with  no  better  advantage 
to  emulate  his  example.  It  is  said  no  Chancellor 
ever  gave  so  many  benefices  to  poor  clergymen 
of  real  merit.  An  instance : A curate  who  had 
a numerous  family,  but  no  patron  among  the 
great,  was  prompted  by  his  w ants  and  a favorable 
opportunity  to  make  a personal  application  to 
Thurlow.  The  Chancellor  was  struck  with  his 
appearance  and  address,  and  after  hearing  his 
story,  w himsically  asked  him : “ Whom  have 
you  to  recommend  you?”  “Only  the  Lord  of 
Hosts,  my  lord.”  “Well,”  replied  Thurlow, 
“as  it  is  the  first  recommendation  1 have  had 
from  his  Lordship,  be  assured  that  I shall  attend 
to  it.”  The  living  was  given  to  the  meritorious 
applicant. 


The  Drawer  desires  to  pnt  upon  record,  for 
the  information  of  its  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
readers,  the  name  of  the  author  of  that  humorous 
phrase  that  now  passes  current  in  the  wit  of  both 
hemispheres — “ The  Almighty  Dollar."  The  ex- 
pression originated  with  Washington  Irving,  in 
“The  Creole  Village:” 

“ The  Almighty  Dollar , that  great  object  of 
universal  devotion  throughout  our  land,  seems  to 
have  no  devotees  in  these  peculiar  villages.” 

In  the  last  edition  of  Mr.  Irvings  w’orks,  in  a 
foot-note,  he  says : “ This  phrase,  used  for  the 
first  time  in  this  sketch,  has  since  passed  into 
current  circulation,  and  by  some  has  been  ques- 
tioned as  savoring  of  irreverence.  The  author, 
therefore,  owes  it  to  his  orthodoxy  to  declare 
that  no  irreverence  was  intended,  even  to  the 
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dollar  itself;  which  he  is  aware  is  daily  becom- 
ing more  and  more  an  object  of  worship.” 

A clerical  correspondent  in  Wisconsin  fur- 
nishes a curious  instance  of  the  wonderful  skill 
and  power  of  a Spiritual  doctress  in  one  of  the 
towns  of  that  State.  A man  named  Cathcart, 
long  a sufferer  from  a painful  disease,  resolved  to 
test  the  healing  powers  of  the  woman.  His  wife, 
less  credulous,  resolved  to  expose  an  impostor 
who  boldly  announced  that  by  touching  the  palm 
of  the  hand  she  could  pronounce  a patient’s  com-  j 
plaint,  and  that  a simple  lock  of  hair  placed  in 
her  hand  would  disclose  the  nature  of  the  own- 
er’s disease.  Having  preserved  some  of  the  soft, 
venerable  locks  of  her  grandmother,  Mrs.  C.  in- 
closed a few  in  a paper,  and,  with  her*  husband, 
started.  After  the  disposal  of  Mr.  Cathcart’s  | 
case  by  this  wonderful  palmistry,  Mrs.  0.  stepped  1 
forward  and  placed  grandmother’s  hair  in  the 
practitioner’s  bony  paw.  The  practitioner  closed 
it  for  a moment,  and  then,  with  the  frankest 
and  most  confident  tone,  said  : * 4 This  child  has 
worms  /”  Mr.  Cathcart  with  Mrs.  Cathcart  re- 
turned to  the  domestic  fireside — discharged  cured. 

Judy,  an  old  servant  of  Doctor  F , of 

Louisa  County,  Virginia,  wTas  asked  by  him  one 
day  how  she  could  go  and  be  baptized  and  join 
the  church  the  Sunday  before,  when  it  had  not 
been  a week  since  she  stole  that  goose  ? This 
rather  nonplused  Judy;  but  rallying,  and  plac- 
ing her  arms  akimbo,  she  replied,  triumphantly: 
“ Do  you  think  I gwine  ’ny  Lord  and  Master  for 
one  poor  goose  ?”  Probably  not. 

Who  was  the  author  of  the  saying:  “Much 
may  be  done  with  a Scotchman  if  he  he  caught 
young  f"  

A Minnesota  correspondent  is  courteous 
enough  to  communicate  an  incident  illustrative 
of  the  tone  of  society  in  that  State  immediately 
after  the  last  great  financial  collapse : 

“ After  the  fall,”  when  selfish  Eastern  capital- 
ists refused  to  honor  our  drafts,  came  the  famous 
Wright  County  war.  A new  settler,  named  Wat- 
son, who  was  said  to  have  had  four  hundred  dol- 
lars, was  brutally  murdered,  causing  great  con- 
sternation throughout  the  settlements.  A crowd 
was  discussing  the  matter  one  evening  at  the 
village  store,  all  but  one  of  whom  in  strong  lan- 
guage denounced  the  infamous  crime.  The  ex- 
ception was  Dave  Gildersleeve,  an  old  frontiers- 
man, who  slowly  freed  his  mind  as  follows : 
“Gentlemen,  I can’t  agree  with  you.  If  any 
man  on  the  Upper  Mississippi  has  four  hundred 
dollars  by  him  at  this  stage  of  the  game,  and 
won’t  let  it  out,  I say  kill  him  at  once ; take  a 
knife  and  let  his  bowels  out;  develop  his  re- 
sources— that’s  my  doctrine!” 


As  a portion  of  our  army  was  returning,  in 
November,  1863,  from  the  celebrated  Mine  Run 
campaign,  and  had  reached  the  northern  bank  of 
the  Rapidan,  a halt -w  as  ordered  for  rest.  Gen- 
eral B selected  a sunny  spot,  and,  stretched 

out  in  company  with  the  staff,  made  his  frugal 
breakfast.  During  conversation  the  mustering 
officer,  who  sometimes  helped  us  to  a quiet  laugh, 
said : “ General,  how  will  Meade  make  his  re- 
port of  this  movement  in  two  words  ?”  After  be- 


stowing the  thought  usually  given  to  great  moral 
problems,  when  couched  in  the  language  of  co- 
nundrum, it  was  given  up.  The  mustering  offi- 
cer simply  replied,  “ He’ll  say  ‘ mine  run  V ” 

How  difficult  to  write  a good  advertisement ! 
For  clearness  and  conciseness  we  reproduce  the 
following  as  a model — sent  by  the  agent  of  the 
American  Express  Company  at  Algona,  Iowa : 

“ Stray— The  under  Sigbned  took  up  two  young 
j mares  four  or  five  years  old  a dark  Iron  gray  one  had 
a ward  on  the  Wright  side  eight  miles  north  of  Algona 
on  the  Blue  Earthe  rode,  Joan  Nix,” 


Some  philosopher  has  recorded,  as  the  result 
of  diligent  observation,  that  w hen  a man  begins 
to  trade  horses  he  at  once,  to  a certain  extent, 
becomes  a scoundrel.  Human  infirmity  exhibits 
itself  in  another  form  in  those  who  have  an  un- 
controllable thirst  for  ardent  spirits.  Truthful 
and  irreproachable  in  all  else,  when  it  is  hinted 
that  their  breath  has  an  objectionable  bouquet, 
or  their  pedestrianism  lacks  tone,  they  indig- 
nantly deny  having  taken  any  fluid  w hatever  of 
an  inspiring  character.  There  was  our  friend 
Bentley,  for  example,  a confirmed  tippler,  who 
would  never  drink  writh  a friend  or  in  public,  and 
always  denied,  when  a little  overcome,  ever  tast- 
ing liquor.  One  day  some  bad  witnesses  con- 
cealed themselves  in  his  room,  and  when  the 
liquor  was  running  down  his  throat  seized  him 
with  his  arm  crooked  and  his  mouth  open,  and 
holding  him  fast,  with  an  air  of  triumph,  cried : 
“Ah,  Bentley!  we  have  caught  you  at  last! 
You  never  drink,  eh?”  No  one  supposed  but 
that  Bentley  w^ould  have  acknowledged  the  fact. 
Not  he.  With  the  most  grave  and  inexpressible 
face  he  calfnly,  and  in  a dignified  manner,  said : 
“Gentlemen,  my  name  is  not  Bentley!” 

The  stories  in  recent  Numbers  of  the  Drawer 
about  Colonel  Isaac  O.  Barnes,  of  Massachusetts, 
have  reminded  a correspondent  of  two  anecdotes 
concerning  the  late  Benjamin  F.  Ilallett,  of  Bos- 
ton, who  was  United  States  District  Attorney  at  a 
time  when  the  Anti-Slavery  men,  at  least,  thought 
there  was  a systematic  attempt  to  violate,  and  so 


Parodies  have  been  popular  since  the  days 
of  old  Homer,  who  is  said  to  have  written  the 
first.  If  it  be  correct  to  term  them  a species  of 
poetical  pleasantly,  produced  by  turning  into 
ridicule  what  was  intended  for  a serious  compo- 
sition, what  shall  be  said  of  the  following,  which 
we  find  in  a late  Number  of  the  London  Chris- 
tian Times , written  by  the  late  Rev.  Joseph 
Belcher,  wdio  bent  his  energies,  it  seems,  to  this 
department  of  literature  ? It  is  A parody  on  a 
sentimental  song,  popular  twenty  years  ago,  com- 
mencing 

14  Gayly  the  troubadour 
Struck  his  guitar,” 

which  the  Reverend  Joseph  believed  could  be  re- 
modeled— worked  over,  as  it  were — into  some- 
thing that  would  touch  the  heart  of  the  penitent. 
Thus: 

“Softly  the  Penitent 
Offers  his  prayer. 

How  doth  his  yielding  soul 
Heavenward  repair; 

Saying,  ‘ From  all  my  heart 
Sin  I dethrone; 

Saviour-Lord ! Saviour-Lord 
Be  thou  mine  owm  !*  ” 
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debauch,  the  public  sentiment  of  New  England 
by  enforcing  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  in  Boston. 
No  great  nicety  of  language  was  used  in  de- 
nouncing men  who,  like  Mr.  Ilallett,  were  active 
in  this  business.  One  day,  as  the  story  goes, 
Mr.  Hallett  encountered  Edward  Sohier,  Esq., 
a noted  wit  of  the  Boston  Bar,  who  did  not  al- 
ways spare  a joke  at  the  expense  of  a friend.  To 
him  Mr.  Hallett  complained  that  the  Abolition- 
ists were  outrageously  abusive — that  they  even 
called  him  “ Judas  Iscariot.”  4 1 Well,”  returned 
Mr.  Sohier,  44  of  course,  Mr.  Hallett,  that  makes 
no  difference  to  you;  but  what  would  Judas  Is- 
cariot say  f ” 

The  other  story  relates  to  the  trial  of  the  cele- 
brated Theodore  Parker  for  complicity  in  the  at- 
tempt to  rescue  Anthony  Bums,  a fugitive  slave, 
and  was  told  to  our  correspondent  by  Mr.  Parker 
himself.  Mr.  Hallett,  as  District  Attorney,  dre\v 
up  the  indictment  under  which  Theodore  Parker 
and  several  others  were  brought  to  trial.  The 
indictment  proved  defective,  and  Mr.  Hallett  was 
considerably  irritated  at  the  consequent  dismiss- 
al of  the  case  by  Judge  Curtis.  As  Theodore 
Parker  turned  to  leave  the  court-room  he  en- 
countered Mr.  Hallett,  who  said  to  him,  in  a 
voice  which,  on  occasion,  could  be  very  gruff, 
“Well,  Mr.  Parker,  you  have  crept  out  through 
a knot-hole  this  time.”  To  which  Mr.  Parker 
instantly  replied,  in  a voice  four  times  as  gruff 
as  Mr.  Hallett's  could  ever  have  been,  “I  will 
knock  a bigger  hole  next  time.” 

While  Mr.  Parker’s  manner  in  common  so- 
ciety was  extraordinarily  gentle,  and  his  voice 
had  almost  a feminine  softness,  no  man  w'as  bet- 
ter able  thus  to  encounter  and  put  down  what 
he  considered  the  arrogance  of  those  engaged  in 
the  slavery  propaganda  of  that  day. 


“All  right!”  said  the  lawyer.  “You  won’t 
have  any  trouble  about  that.  I put  it  to  Smith 
so  strongly  that  he  w as  glad  to  withdraw  the  suit 
altogether.” 

4 4 Capital ! " cried  the  exulting  Jones.  4 4 Y ou’ ve 
done  it  up  brown ! You  shall  have  all  my  busi- 
ness.” 

Judge  L , of  Virginia,  was  one  of  the  most 

prompt  and  laborious  men  who  have  done  honor 

to  the  Bench.  A certain  Dr.  R , noted  for 

his  extortionate  charges,  had  been  called  to  at- 
tend a poor  man  during  a long  illness,  and  at  its 
close  presented  a most  exorbitant  bill,  which  the 
patient  refused  to  pay  unless  large  deductions 
were  made.  The  Doctor  insisted  upon  receiv- 
ing the  whole,  and  immediately  brought  suit. 

The  case  came  up  before  Judge  L , who 

during  its  progress  asked  to  see  the  account. 
When  it  wras  handed  up  it  wTas  found  to  consist 
of  a single  charge:  “ Medical  Attendance — so 
much.”  The  Judge  required  the  Doctor,  who 
w'as  present,  to  specify  the  items.  He  refused  to 
comply,  and  the  case  was  throw’n  out  of  court 

When  the  court  had  adjourned  the  Doctor  thus 
accosted  the  J udge : 4 4 Tliat  was  an  honest  ac- 
count, Judge  L—  — ; an  honest  account.” 

44 1 know  nothing  about  it,”  said  the  Judge,  in 
his  sharp,  decisive  voice;  “nothing  about  it, 
Sir.” 

After  an  embarrassing  silence,  the  Doctor  be- 
gan again : 44  Judge  L— — , we  shall  all  have  to 
give  an  account — an  account,  Sir,  of  all  the  deeds 
done  in  the  body.” 

44 1 know'  that,  Sir,”  returned  the  Judge;  44 1 
know  that.  But  it  will  be  an  item  account — an 
item  account,  Sir!” 

The  Doctor  vamosed  incontinently. 


“Squief,  Johnson”  was  a model  lawyer,  as 
the  following  anecdote  will  evince : 

Mr.  Jones  once  rushed  into  the  Squire’s  office 
in  a great  passion.  44  That  infernal  scoundrel  of 
a cobbler,  Smith,  has  sued  me,  Mr.  Johnson — 
sued  for  five  dollars  I owe  him  for  a pair  of 
boots !” 

44  Then  you  owe  him  the  five  dollars  ?” 

“To  be  sure  I do;  but  he’s  gone  and  sued 
me — sued  me  /” 

“Then  why  don’t  vou  pay  him,  if  you  owe 
him?” 

“Because  he’s  sued  me;  and  when  a man 
does  that , I’ll  never  pay  him  till  it  costs  him  more 
than  he  gets.  I want  you  to  make  it  cost  him 
all  you  can.” 

44  But  it  will  cost  you  something  too.” 

44 1 don’t  care  for  that.  What  do  you  charge 
to  begin  with  ?” 

“Ten  dollars ; and  more  if  there  is  much  ex- 
tra trouble.” 

4 4 All  right ! There’s  the  X.  Now  go  ahead !” 

No  sooner  was  his  client  gone  than  Squire 
Johnson  stepped  across  to  his  neighbor  Smith, 
and  offered  to  pay  the  bill,  on  condition  that  the 
suit  should  be  w ithdrawn.  The  shoemaker  glad- 
ly acceded — all  he  wanted  was  his  pay.  The 
lawyer  retained  the  other  live  for  his  fee ; and  as 
the  ease  was  not  44  troublesome,”  made  no  fur- 
ther demands  upon  his  client. 

Ten  days  after  Jones  came  in  to  see  how  his 
case  w as  getting  on. 


Seldom  has  the  mysterious  question  of  mira- 
cles received  more  prompt  or  emphatic  solution 
than  in  the  instance  of  a practical-minded  parson 
of  the  old  school,  among  some  of  whose  parish- 
ioners had  sprung  np  an  inquiring  spirit,  and 
who  upon  certain  theological  points  were  rather 
in  doubt.  One  of  these  rustics,  wishing  to  have 
his  foggy  intellect  cleared  up  on  a certain  point, 
remained  after  Sunday  morning  service,  and 
waited  upon  the  rector  in  the  vestry : 

“Well,  my  man,  what  brings  you  here?” 

44  If  you  please,  Sir,  I want  you  to  explain  to 
me  what  a miracle  is;  I can’t  quite  make  it 
clear  like.” 

“You  can’t,  eh?  Well,  just  step  outside  for 
a minute,  and  I’ll  talk  to  you  presently.” 

Out  went  the  inquirer,  and  patiently  waited, 
thinking  to  have  made  as  profound  an  impression 
on  the  parson  as  the  Zulu  on  the  Bishop  of  Na- 
tal. Presently  out  crept  the  minister,  noiseless- 
ly, behind  his  parishioner’s  back,  and  dealt  him 
a sound  cuff  on  his  doubt-haunted  numskull. 

44  Holloa ! what’s  that  for  ?”  exclaims  the  skep- 
tical Corydon. 

44  Did  you  feel  that?”  calmly  inquired  the  par- 
son. 

44  Feel  it — dang’d  if  I didn’t!” 

4 4 Well,  my  man,  if  you  hadn’t  felt  it,  that 
would  have  been  a miracle.  Good-morning!” 

Thoroughly  satisfied  with  this  striking  illustra- 
tion of  a Scriptural  difficulty,  the  young  person 
quietly  left  the  presence. 
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ered  an  open  roadstead,  though  in  the  opinion 
of  intelligent  engineers  it  might  be  improved  by 
means  of  a breakwater,  the  expense  of  which, 
however,  would  be  considerable. 

Great  difficulty  seems  to  have  been  expe- 
rienced by  navigators  in  determining  with  ac- 
curacy the  longitude  of  Cape  St.  Lucas.  The 
early  voyagers  had  no  means  of  testing  the  ac- 
curacy of  their  reckoning ; and  those  of  later 
date  have  been  subject  to  many  difficulties  in 
preserving  the  true  time,  owing  to  the  great 
distance  from  the  point  of  departure,  and  the 
various  influences  by  which  their  chronometers 
have  been  affected.  On  the  best  chart  now  in 
nse — that  of  Sir  Edward  Belcher — the  longitude 
of  the  Cape  is  laid  down  about  fourteen  miles 
too  far  to  the  westward.  This  fact  has  been 
determined  by  average  observations  for  a series 
of  years  by  the  officers  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steam- 
ship Company.  Before  chronometers  came  into 
use  discrepancies  of  several  hundred  miles  were 
not  uncommon ; and  even  in  later  years  we  find 
some  remarkable  differences.* 

There  is  no  doubt  this  point  or  terminus  of 
the  Peninsula  would  be  a valuable  acquisition 
to  the  United  States.  Situated  on  the  highway 
from  San  Francisco  to  Panama,  and  to  all  the 
Pacific  ports  of  Mexico,  it  is  easy  of  access,  af- 
fords good  anchorage  for  vessels  of  the  largest 
capacity,  and  possesses  every  advantage  of  po- 
sition and  climate  that  could  be  desired  in  a 
place  of  resort  for  supplies.  A ddpot  estab- 
lished here,  with  a dock  for  temporary  repairs, 
and  a light-house  on  the  highest  point  of  rocks, 
would  be  a great  convenience  to  commerce.  The 
country,  it  is  true,  can  not  be  depended  upon  for 
any  thing  more  than  fresh  beef  and  indifferent 
water ; but  the  advantages  of  the  location  for  a 
ddpot,  where  coals  and  other  necessary  supplies 
for  steamships  could  be  kept,  are  not  easily  over- 
estimated. 

The  aspect  of  the  country  back  of  the  harbor 
is  not  so  forbidding  as  that  of  other  parts  of  the 
coast,  owing  to  a dense  growth  of  bushes  and 
cactus,  which  conveys  some  idea  of  verdure. 
A valley  extends  several  miles  inland,  the  soil 
of  which  is  sandy  and  much  cut  up  with  sinks 
and  arroyas.  This  is  covered  with  patches  of 
chaparral  and  weeds,  variegated  with  fantastic 
bunches  of  cactus.  At  a distance  it  presents  the 
appearance  of  a luxuriant  pasture  ; but  a nearer 
approach  proves  it  to  be  as  barren  as  the  rest 
of  the  country.  Wherever  the  inhabitants  take 
the  trouble  to  dig  wells  and  irrigate  the  land,  it 
is  productive.  Oranges,  grapes,  and  almost  all 
kinds  of  fruit  and  vegetables  grow  here  with 
wonderful  luxuriance ; but  every  thing  produced  j 
by  the  earth,  except  its  natural  crop  of  chapar- 
ral and  cactus,  requires  laborious  irrigation.  ! 
The  native  Californians  are  too  indolent  for 

* Of  the  early  charts  the  most  reliable  Is  that  of  Abb6 
Chappu.  In  a recent  chart,  prepared  with  gTeat  care 
by  Captain  C.  M.  Scammon,  of  the  United  States  Rev- 
enue Service,  for  the  Lower  California  Company,  the  ! 
true  bearings  of  Cape  8t.  Lucas  and  other  important ' 
points  are  for  the  first  time  accurately  established. 
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j any  kind  of  hard  work,  and  there  are  no  signs 
j of  cultivation  near  the  Cape  except  in  a small 
! garden  belonging  to  Captain  Ritchie,  the  only 
| foreign  resident  of  the  place.  Here  the  experi- 
| ment  has  resulted  satisfactorily,  so  far,  at  least, 
as  to  show  the  capabilities  of  the  soil  With  a 
climate  so  warm  and  salubrious,  water  is  the 
only  desideratum. 

I As  a range  for  cattle,  the  country  adjacent 
I to  the  Cape  meets  all  its  present  requirements. 

I Several  hundred  head  of  stock  run  at  large  here 
winter  and  summer.  The  mesquit  bean,  fruit 
of  the  cactus,  and  green  bushes  keep  them  in 
i good  condition.  Owing  to  the  healthful  nature 
I of  their  food,  and  the  advantage  of  an  ample 
range,  their  flesh  is  tender  and  delicate.  It  is 
considered  by  sea-captains  a great  luxury  to  get 
a supply  of  beef  from  the  Cape.  The  sailors, 
especially,  are  apt  to  bestow  high  praise  upon  it 
after  a long  voyage. 

Such,  in  brief,  are  the  general  features  of  the 
southern  limit  of  a remote  peninsular  territory, 
which  possesses,  perhaps,  a higher  degree  of 
historic  interest,  and  is  more  intimately  associ- 
ated with  the  daring  enterprises  of  the  old  Span- 
ish navigators  and  the  bold  exploits  of  the  Brit- 
ish buccaneers,  than  anv  part  of  the  Pacific  coast, 
from  Cape  Horn  to  Cape  Mendocino.  To  this 
wild  region  the  renowned  Cortez,  after  the  sub- 
jugation of  Montezuma  in  1522,  directed  his  at- 
tention. Among  the  spoils  of  conquest  were 
pearls  of  wonderful  beauty  and  value,  and  em- 
eralds, turquoises,  garnets,  and  rich  specimens 
of  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  which  the  Aztecs 
said  came  from  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  and  re- 
gions adjacent  thereto,  far  to  the  west  and  north- 
west of  the  capital.  In  that  day  the  geograph- 
ical positions  and  limits  of  remote  provinces 
were  very  indefinite : but  Cortez  was  determ- 
ined to  find  the  source  of  these  treasures ; and 
in  1582  he  dispatched  his  first  expedition  in 
search  of  the  land  called  Ciguatan , the  name 
given  to  the  northwest  province  by  the  king 
of  Michoacan  and  his  caciques.* 

* Dr.  Alexander  S.  Taylor,  of  Santa  Barbara,  who  has 
probably  devoted  more  time  and  attention  to  the  mus- 
ty records  of  Spanish  adventure  on  the  Pacific  court 
than  any  man  liviug,  has  kindly  ftirnished  me  with 
the  following  interesting  data,  derived  In  part  from 
original  manuscripts,  and  in  part  from  printed  narra- 
tives written  in  Spanish : 

“The  king  of  Michoacan  and  the  caciques  of  hi* 
province  of  Colima  called  this  country  of  treasures 
Ciguatan,  a name  adopted  by  the  conquerors  until 
they  first  discovered  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  below 
27°,  when  it  generally  went  by  the  name  of  Santiago 
from  a place  on  the  coast  of  Tehuantepec,  whence 
CortGz  dispatched  his  first  expedition  of  1532.  After 
that  date  it  was  called  Santa  Cruz,  from  a bay  to 
which  Ximenes,  the  first  European  who  was  certain- 
ly known  to  have  landed  on  the  Peninsula,  anchored 
his  vessel.  It  also  obtained  the  name  of  I«lasde  Parian 
from  the  accounts  and  specimens  brought  to  CorU* 
by  the  companions  of  Ximenes ; also  the  tela*  Ama- 
zones,  from  a fable  current  in  Mexico  of  a nation  of 
female  warriors  in  these  parts ; and  at  a later  date  the 
Bay  or  Gulf  of  Ballcna*  or  4 Whales.4  After  the  visit  of 
Cortez  in  1535  it  first  acquired  the  name  of  Califomi*. 
or  the  Ialas  dt  California.  On  the  death  of  Cortez  it  ofl- 
! en  went  by  the  name  of  tela*  Carolina*,  from  the  Em- 
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The  information  obtained  by  Cortez  relative 
to  the  countries  visited  by  Ximenes  encouraged 
him  to  send  forth  another  expedition,  in  1532, 
to  find  the  l(  Island  of  California/’  which  it  was 
alleged  lay  “on  the  right  hand  of  the  Indies/’ 
and  was  ** full  of  gold  and  precious  stones.” 
The  results  of  this  voyage,  though  no  discovery 
of  gold  and  precious  stones  was  made,  induced 
the  indefatigable  explorer  to  fit  Out  a third  ex- 
pedition in  1533 ; but  not  satisfied  with  the  reports 
of  his  subordinates,  lie  set  forth  himself  iu  1535 
to  see  the  land  in  person.  An  entertaining  ac- 
count of  all  these  voyages  and  explorations  is 
given  bv  the  good  old  Father  Vanegas,  the  his- 
torian of  the  Jesuits.  It  would  be  beyond  the 
limits  of  a Magazine  article  even  to  glance  at  the 
wonderful  history' of  privation,  suffering,  hero- 
ism, and  ecclesiastical  zeal  that  followed  the 
discoveries  made  by  the  great  Spanish  adven- 
turer. A description  of  the  country  will  con- 
vey the  best  idea  of  the  difficulties  encountered 
by  the  early  explorers  and  the  Jesuit  missiona- 
ries, whose  labors  have  made  it  a classic  land. 

In  December,  18GG,  the  writer,  acting  under 
an  arrangement  previously  made  with  a com- 
pany of  wealthy  capitalists  in  New  York,  who 
had  obtained  a grant  of  lands  and  mining  priv- 
ileges from  the  Mexican  Government,  embrac- 
ing more  than  two-thirds  of  the  Peninsula, 
with  its  islands,  bays,  and  inlets,  fitted  out  an 
expedition  to  explore  the  country  from  Cape 
St.  Lucas  to  Ban  Diego,  A considerable 
amount  of  American  capital  was  invested  in  it, 
aud  there  was  no  accurate  geological  knowledge 
of  its  resources  beyond  the  experience  of  some 
German  miners  at  a few  points  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  San  Antonio.  No  scientific  explora- 
tion had  ever  been  made  of  the  vast  stretch  of 


peror  Charles  V.  or  from  Charles  II.  of  Spain,  under 
which  name  it  is  set  down  in  many  old  maps  and 
charts;  even  as  late  ns  that  of  Ausnu  It)  1740.  After 
rhe  Jennie  settlement  of  1690  the  name  of  Culifrrniia 
became  more  confirmed,  uutil  the  publication  of  the 
Jesuit  histories  In  1750,  when  if  became  permanently 
recognised  in  history,  navigation,  and  geography. 
From  the  date  of  the  setllemeiua  of  San  Diego  aud 
Monterey  in  1T7<>,  the  lower  portions  of  the  country 
began  to  be  styled  California  fYninmlares,  California 
A nligua  or  Viejo,  and  Maja  California ; and  the  country 
beyond  the  junction  of  the  Gila  and  Colorado  and  it* 
parallel  to  the  ocean  as  Sucva  California,  California 
Sort*,  and  AUa  California.  It  was  not  until  the 
American  conquest  of  1816  that  the  imtne  of  the  Pen* 
insula  was  confirmed  in  commerce  aR  Lower  Califor- 
nia, aud  the  northern  country  as  tipper  California,  by 
which  terms  they  are  now  generally  known.  La*  doe 
California*,  or  Jal*  Calif  am  in*,  has  frequently  been  ap- 
plied to  them  by  the  Spaniard*  and  Mexican?  since 
1809;  and  they  now  sometimes  nse  the  term  La  Cali- 
fornia and  Jai  CaUfto-uiona,  1 the  country  appertaining 
to  the  thing?  of  the  Californians/  Of  the  origin  of  the 
name  little  la  known.  The  question  has  given  rise  to 
many  conjecture*.  By  some  it  is  attributed  to  Indian 
sources,  by  others  the  derivation  is  traced  to  the 
Spanish  word  caUieyrfa,  or  ‘heat'— the 4 hot  country/  or 
the  ‘cottntiy  of  heat/  Mr.  £.  E.  Hale,  of  Boston,  brings 
excellent  proof  of  the  derivation  of  the  name.  He 
traces  it  to  an  old  crusade  romance,  much  read  In  the 
lime  of  Columbus  mid  Oort/z,  in  which  a Queen  of 
the  Amazons  living  in  the  Greek-Syrian  countries  is 
called  California—  for  a memoir  of  which  see  Mr. 
Bale’s  papers,  published  in  1863-64/* 


country-  lying  between  La  Pa*  and  Suo  .Dir- go. 
ib'lievitig  t It; * L the  knowiedg'*  likely  to  rt-»rb 
frijnt  fin  c.xjveduion  properly  -organized  and  fit 
red  out  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  mu  Guv* 
ermuem.  in  view  of  the  probat  do  acquisition 
of  the-  i cm  ion  at  no  remote  period,  I employ- 
ed, niter  eon sul union  with  Professor  3.  I), 
W huh  try*  then  u resident  of  Ban  Frauei*eo.  Mr. 
William  M.  Gahk  of  tbv  Biate  Geological  Sur- 
vey. u»  pike  charge  of  scientific  branch  of 
the  expedition.  J)r.  F.  Yon  Ldbr i u graduate 
of  the  School  of  Mines  of  Freiberg,  w as  engaged 
m Tbpogrujdter,  Mining  Engineer,  and  Ak/hv- 
er.  Tbo  vest  of  tile  pa  tty  ropafecctl  of  a cook, 
arid  tfifc  nectary  guides  va.q«em*,  dud  siVhor* 
dinuie*,  to  bo  hired  m*  ouv  ArfiVil  in  tb‘  cqhA- 

tr>V  V . 

Our  outfit  w«s  of  the  most  compact  and  prirr  - 

Rive  kind  — viz.,  a Spaoiidi  Middle  and  two 
pairs  of  blankets  each;  a revolver;  a knap- 
sack with  u change  of  clothing ; a few  con- 
veniences for  sketching  and  writing ; a sextant, 
compass/ blow -pipe,  and  other  necessary  in- 
strument*  for  taking  observations  and  making 
assays  ; and  such  miscellaneous  articles  of  light 
weight  for  various  emergencies  as  could  not  be 
obtained  in  the  country.  Our  stock  of  provi- 
sions coin  prised  only  the  ordinary’  necessaries 
of  life  — flour,  sugar,  coffee,  bacon,  salt,  and 
pepper. 

On  the  28th  day  of  December,  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Brooks,  Superintendent  of  the  Triunfo 
Mines,  we  took  our  departure  from  San  Fran- 
cisco in  the  Continental,  a screw*  steamer  belong- 
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lug'  Hjire ; liripiiixv* 

Bae  Nothing  *d’*pr~ 

£&1  j merest  <>c£  nm»( ! 
during  <tu>  jmssage 
(a  Cape  St,  Luca*. 

Tbe,  Atetaifce  L ii  rr* 

mitftS',  :*nd  is  nsu«th 
U»Ade  Bv  the 
Mail  &V 

dkyi^rtd  it  fmIC  Our 
pAstfoge  »vft*  not  tm *- 
dfiered  bitfi « iii  • #t% 
f vesafct  wa*;  lieoviiv 
frei  gfitmV  tfrut  tb* 
pfopelUa  out  of  or- 
iler.  . 

A *trar»g*  fact  eon- 
neeied  witfi  unr  lit*? 

£ xpsriteneo  ;■  of  sf 
Qp 

k%vi  Rife 

u*u*  ttf  iljt? . fV$£lii. Vtfcf J,  of  ct>nt  atui  paja-  ; the  tliipV  l*oaU\  nml  ‘Hern  ashore.  Although 
0.1* V i(  sv-'i^'O  like  carrying  ('oaH  to  Nifw- ;.  iltf:  iv?(;*kdr  v,m  cfiltfH.  (he  surf  broke  W*v*h 
civile ; but  tvW  cfiavaeterisitic  of  the  Mt**iejm  on  the  be&eh,  ami  it  \vu*  not  wifhovii  .tittfieidijr 
people.  With  some  of  tlie  iinf.it  com  ami  po-  J that  we  effected  a «uu:  homing 
t-iao-growmg  country  in  the  'world,  the  M»gu-  1 Cnphdn  Hitchnv,  at;  <<M  Eoglidiinaii,  Ip 
Umd  iin.N>  nt  Sinaloa,  Sonora,  and  Lower- 'Cali-  l\\*nu  lie  k the  •^nh  lvt rope*; u settler  on  the. 
pirum  have  io  depend  mainly  »>u  San  Fiaucitco  Cay*;,  I iiot-  hot  make  (‘*j'.su.g  mention  o; 
for  their  eupphc'i  jjfjE  \ r*r*  tabk\i.  him.  dueo  he  is  one  of  the *?  *b 

On  rounding  the  Point  of  Rocks  we  cast  mich:  ^ludryy  l;orly  years  agp;be  tca£  d 
or  about  half  a mile  inside  the  hut  bur,  soon  after  hia  vifj&zt  bekwgiug.  to  hi*  itnyjk  Hccotnuig 
>Vhfeh  our  captain  descried  several  lawtn  ebin-  faseiuitted xv  if Ij  the  charms  M dark  ««ftvynhi 
iitg  out  from  the  shore*  in  one  of  wbieh  fcoine  at  Sap  ;do&e*  he  rnu  away,  and  M&xideil  liigketf 
-ojfteerfc  yecb^ifteed  the  famous  ('alone!  bailed.  E ver  Mincer  tie  bn*  lived  A 

U ArroL.*  Some  a ok  if  ty  was  unuufeded  >>s  or  near  the  Cape.  IfLs  hMory,  though'  u*;d  rc 
i*i  the  -purpose  of  Via*  pinui/vj  gemleuiitn.  If  tijiairkohh>  for  fitirrirog  ed\enlua\  i.v  foil  .>f  in>er 
hcU  known  thdk  h*  had  stonte  . proj^'-itt  est.  lie  has  been  the  host  of  all  thy 
M?\y  .fpr'.^A  Mpinm  ;£*f  thd  (fy*tvwh'(-  i'&«  gUtdied  navigators  who  have  VidJ^d  t)ic  coAyt: 

H'<5lrANg.remly  incetwed  at  tixe  coudurt  duritig  tbu  jmsi  fotly  yeivns.  Smuggffng,  sk'tk- 
o.l  %U<i  ObHiday  Company  itt  carrying  an»«  tu  falsing,  hshii%  btriuing,  und  tniding  bavyte 
the  fmpenal  ftot^  Uofifig  flu?  (nisi  year,  and  it  j among  bis  varied  oecnpatiuiis.  Xi>-  ti'.«w  Un*  a 
with  great  dtfficmJry  one  of  the  CoUriphny's  fiitnijy  Of  UaiChrvedd  iirouni.l ^ kiinr  tioni*  ^>f 
’ .•  * K had  escaped  from  Marilyn,  *0»  the  m--  whom  speak  bis  native  langmtgm  Hr*  hm. 
Z&tW  of  the  la  Ml  voyage.  Nothing  saved  her  made  and  lost  a dozen  fortune*,  chiefly  hv  veil* 
b at  the  presence  of  an  Araertcari  u»iii7-i.f:waT  mg  and  drmktiig  Whisky.  Nu  novo  ii  better 
ami  tho  firmness  of  hwr  cotmnmtdef,  €jtj>tain ; kn<<wn  o>i  the  Tucifie  const  thari^Ohl  Ritchie.7', 
ItulL  Gnardi  SvereA-tatidried yal  the  ga ngwAyi  He  Imi  s«tirerc»l  mart yn lorn  at  *he  hm/As  of  the. 
of  th«  OintiimhiL  and  '^xpt^.*bW«^  gimMd  ’ They  tfitTa:|p.|ibbyd  hlmptaxe4‘:hiihr.' 

prevent  udy  peripn  tVom  boarding^  not\vifii-  ihipriikmed  hitn,  tbreaU'Ued  to  lid  him*  huijt  »U 
^htidihgV::Whldb’  *h  of : the ' : W?;!Vhv ' putjaM v:W^  regard  him  an 

me.fi t%  lyAnni-i,  Capbiin  Kitdiie,  arid  the  mail-  ihe^iluldy  diisen  hi  the  rountrv.,  Ac  oneiaitit* 
rider  nmnaged  to  get  on  board,  .U  ArtoU  v i- Ant- 1 they  confine  ted  Ids  property,  and  carried  ium 
gd  m take  |>as*5Hge  fa  for  himdefif  and fealiftii;  wife  re  they  idminm 

othec  “ pemyenble.  Cm  wr  capudn  .•  pn^jp  ; btd>  Ins  aurrived  it  ail.  An  Englisli 

aa-  rmi  to  he  pte railed  opori,  and  the  peaceful . nndr  ot*>»  ar  got  l»ith  out- of  th.i?  dilhenhy,  and 
vohmrl  ’.vent  ashore  muvh  dfMgusfed.  j du'mdojmil  to  bombard  the  city  if  e^er  they  nail-. 

Am  Hum  ^ tbc  -wiiy  win*  eJeur  W‘i  our  4 fjvated  1dm  again.  The  vunonii  injuries  in> 
blauketv  >addle/T  and  ^jto0uom  pm.m  one  ra  flietcd  upon  him  would 'have  desfrorm!  any  oth: 

. ;%t  ti,uj»  no  e*rih . It.  w ill  he  **  marvel  if  lie 

‘ wAs7^e»veil  at  ban  Frnnde*^ 5«vto*  , r\  . 

>d  mcnUi^ ott«»rr‘iha(  fc An, 5?^  hrA  ni-z  been  dUm i^ed  ever  «if^.  ',•  ^ r 

front  th a Lihitrid  'fuarVifec dty <»nir*emt  .Corpua,  had  o»:at-  Captain  liHeiiieei  house  at  vUJ^  oC  Lucas  i$ 
rof:«o»Vrt  pi:»i*  «>r  veyoJntiohizlne  the  PciUmmo,  iind re-  die  home  of  mivennovr^  from  ^11  pirt>  of  f&>> 
ojsmtruc  ti»r  htc  *h)wrnpr  Navarette,  The  uiremm  , wor|(j  Adfuiraj:?.  . omniodor^s.  riiptaih^  and 
was.  fnwtxwnA  Uy  FeAnti,  .the- ^ Governor.  V Artois  ' . . \ . , . — , . a ^ i C -i,. 

was  capruwuyandiia  now  hi  prison  under  scntecice  j «mto  inhabit  it  ; pitute^  -ind  free boote is;  ti*kc. 
(/tdefttb.  I refuge  in  it;  miner^  tjuderf^  and  eaule-drov^r> 
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make  U their  home,  la  riioirt,  th'fe  kich- 
string  'i$  odvefe  drawn  nu  '■life  hb&ptut’lftY  fe 
proverbial.  AU  who  have  money  pay  it  tfijjjjfe: 
choose;  tbo*c  who  have,  none  he  fce.ik  nnd 
make#  ilnnik  from  sheer  love  of  feHow^Tup  and 
natural  gmicroriry  or  heart.  So  Traveler.  weary 
nr  way-worn,  ever  Kept,  uw«y  from  hi*  door 
without  ’.rest t and  gafttertunee. 

Since  fcjie  -opening  id  thv  Siin  A rrtoum  a?  id 
TriuitfVt  mine*  Captain  Ritchie  bus.  done  a good 
.Ujj  •:  in  packing  freight  and  to 

'/•oht&-?hipcs.  Wlialvrs  .nisi'),  ftrid  it  eoriveineni  ro 


06  l lit?  occiisim  *>f  our  arrival  f he  D^Artnjs 
party  liad  posk*sripn  of  the  |Vremite.  They 
were  n pimricfi]  look  lug  >6t  offelfaw's,  nrmiber- 
inc  fomo  fimfteim.  efcfeliy  Ameribiifts  ami  Irish. 
DArtois  liimsutFv  n Itrtndsome  you ng  man  of 
pleasing  address.  mt*  formerly  an  ortker  in  the 
Halted  Sruies  Army.  1 had  known  him  in 
f>fegoTi*  where  lie  WHfc  rtatumed  in  1 857.  He 
now  ciaimed  to  hold  n.  eornrokrion  from  Corona., 
hjit  tlm  fert  'I^.i>ehh^ijf^tiOn[cd. 

The  Mk t of  the  party  \yere  exceedingly  rough 
and  bo\*tcmii$.  Tbeyhad  bbrrdfeud  or  stolen 
a snutll  steamer  from  the  Spanish  Consul  at 
JViiuatlftt),  and  come  detow  the  Old f a lew  days 
protiOu*  tot  our  orri  yah  f«  he  on  hand  for  the 
CoyitMwial  Two  months  before  they  had  cap- 
tured the'  brig  tt  ytcOr  ft  vessel  sailing  -tinder  the 
Imperial  flag,  and  confiscated  wluit  roomey  and 
property  they  e<pdd  find.  The  en^e  feus  Cried; 
short  after  hi  oMi  fof  t ho  demits  at  Had  Fmncfe- 
eo.  Coftiiderahle  deuf/t  v/as  thrown  upon  the 
Corona  eoitf  nViksiun,  They  were  ;rcry  Ytbha&J 
in  tlreir  dnduhcihtionK  of  Captain  Shirley  of  th,e 
had  Jtust  taken  their  vessel  away, 
it  hack  ia  AIuzMluny  and  put  them  ashore, 
promising  to  call  ftfe fehcii?  at  his  earliest  con- 
vspiehee.  Captain  liitehie,  in  order  lo  keep 
them  qniwt,  made  them  drunk,  and  in  doing  so 


*VLU  'kiaU.Ub u 

whisky  they  drunk,  we  were  exceedingly  anx- 
ious rh  get  pfif  on  our  journey  without  delay. 

Captain  Hitchi^s  pack -mules  were  our  on  a 
ranch,  ahdtfhdd  not  l^  bmh^it  in  till  late  in 
the  afternoon;.  Ityc-n* ybasisfed  advisable,  t here- 
fori?,  ro  Jen?c  Oorudinx  Ironmonger*  onr  cook 
— who  had  already  been  shot  several  limes, 
tabbed,  beaten  on  the  henri.  bitten  hr  mule- 
suabi*?,  and  smug  % pctJtjnm^tc,  take  charge 
of  our  pivri^nvfefeh  insnfuciibmo 

to  futlbiv  ps  nswmm  Cafnam  Ritc.hie^  mulo? 
came  hi.  A Mexican  marj^ro,  named  An- 
toine, who  liven  near  the  heath*  hired  us  swine 
horses  and  rntdes,  ftnit  at  two  tifter  a Ht~ 
lie  ground  ami  lofty' tumbling,  we  took  our  de- 
par  to  re  from  C ape  St  Lnctts. 

For  the  ttrst  right  ?nHe*«  die  comity  is  rocky 
and  barren,  wlf.U  n heavy  growth  of  cactus  grid 
small  trees*  principally  gum  and  imsSipM.  The 
trail  winds  almost  ndidrnimwdV  ftvfcr  desert 
patches  of  loose  sedimenr,  interspersed  with 
boulders  of  granite.  Deep  arroyafli  ar«  washed 
i?iii  by  the  rains-  which  at  times  sweep  the 
conntrv,  carrving  away  the  soil 


ing  away  the  soiL 
Over  the  rugged  points  of  rock  ilird  jpt  nut 
into  the  sc-n,  uc  toiled  for  several  hours,  wh>n 
we  TCjichtMi  a small  valley,  through  vyjtlct 
courses  nn  incj>usidmbJe  stream.  All  around 
us  the  country  was  wild  and  nirnttnictivc.  with 
drj%  naked  rocks  apd  sand  gh^uningin  tlie  «m. 
A few  stimteil  \vlilot,r^  j^rAw  on  t Ke  feyater^ 
edge,  preseming  lfie  only  eveeption  to  the  geii^ 
oral  sTcrilii  v of  fhe  ?cc.ne.  Two  or  (hr** 
cju  huts,  around  felfiah  lav  the  drad  oir*;w?y»!5- 
of  catile,  con«t»tnfed  the  ouly  ybihle  tign  c»l 
civilization. 

We  watered  our  animals,  and  after  u brief 
rest  proceeded  on  oar  joximey.  Sometime d he 
triul  took  us  nlobg; tim  baach^  w’here  tmyeiing  i* 


t»mo  thing  then.  They  imdf  m cortjiiig  to 
their  own  account,  traveled  feiih  tnc  in  divers 
parts  of  the  world.  One  was  n Virginia  Oily 
fritnid,  Anotjhw  an  Orcgvin  frienti,  another  a; 
$an  Ftancisco  friend,  fliiocher  ati  Oakland 
friend  —oil  friaads  and;  ftiloffetra velars  who  bad 
raugted  n with  tut;  and  were  now  engaged  in 
& little  private  enterprise  of  a political 
teiO  Of  course  I knew  them  nil.  Any  nmu 
would  lv  know 11  a blOiKl-fhrrssr  gang  of  pirn  to 
under  the  civ^^rn-o^m-e?f  and  cyua  ronsider 
tliehi  h?s  rerv-r  nommfe  personal  friimd*#. 

There  hv ing  a r^i m^b!u  dianit*  of  'Several 
explorers  being  scud  if  we  remained  much  Ion  * 
ger,  as  th>?  fUihn^tctfng  geudemen  were  getting 

more 


more  reckless ^ mth  tlfeir  titourrns  the 
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hundred,  treat  jy  0 Ctiulbmlxm. 

N?rt  yttdre  in  the 

Thy  native  <htMzti*  nvo!  i^y^uj  barm- 

leak,  %r:  gmi  rbe  dtoate,  devoting  fhsnmdve* 

ehudly  ?<:>  *}e*fdt}g  uwlpimlili&g , ‘ y V;. :.'• ' ' v ’ " ' *' 
•Tfe  YMteV:  *f . &:tfi  Ju&mibrftrm  she  duty 
cc/osidemble  itsvyi  rtft and  ah  'm~' 

’ It-  is  >at£fe.il  by . * 


tii | eiptltila  of  cahfyirtfa$, 

a*  if  vtto£yd*ti  ueyto  disuuTi thefr  sditude , fitthtil  '0&isift  which  ui  d rv  ns : 

Itycfc  feui.  these  lieadiomfo  or  pound  we  wme*  1 in  places  bml  ;di  wer  become?  a Tatting  tmmd, 
time-  turned  luiufid,  crossing  over  .some  high  ! carrying  gardens,  honsec  and  crop?  into  the 
pusses,  Till  ut  ja^t  ^vt?  dy^ri^d  in  a dfe&Lftfc  bend  A*ea,  The  extent  Jof  the  valley  is  two  »?r  tJVmt? 
tit'.ihk  |toi^xh&:if!XJ«ti'.pa!hi-trcc8  of  San  Jostf  mile*  ht  width  by  fwjsftty  or  thirty  m length- 

| For  (be  most  pm*f  it  of  banen  <.tren:het 

• y£kti  mitJimaf  San  Jose  wan  mnbltefeM  >n  of  Band  * bin  a t in  terrain  by  in  eans  of  irri  cation. 
T7#<>  1>y  Tamjarol,  and  <Iie:,>ite-fH'is  ^nseopjiMenf^rob table  wfriyatiort.  Sugar- 

iBclccrcd,  Yms  jtbdbt  fivie  j catio  ik  fjiu  chief  pMdfttt  Tlfis  grows 

leagues  from.  the  sea.  TUG  would  :ctmk#  u ^ unify  whcrc*<A  H rsn  be  h^gured.  Arid  *tirw 
about  rha  locality  of  Santa  Atiitn/  It  was  1 very  f!(mHKhttig  rn24c  )ita?Oatiorts  lie  along  the 
ward  'moved  nearer  to  the  y.eiU  • Tim  old  'mto  Htfenm  for  stwarul  miles,  above  ••  il'u\  Mi-tom . 
vioi»  building  stands  cm  a slight  entinenee  abmtt  Figs*,  orangey,  vitrem?,  gmpe*,  pomegmtm^, 
isv*v  miles  from  the  'bnueb^  m •*  to>»t  henntiYui  etc,,  grow  olmr^t  ^Mfiueon^y,  FV*v  <wm~ 
part  of  the.  valley,  and  ib&  Aerhjhdi*;  prodtree  better  fftdfttmii  fhik;  The  great 

fuonnd  which  centres  the  |>to*hrit  little  town  pity  is,  totty  with  such  4 genial  climate,  there  is 
of  San  Jose.  A stream  of  pure  water  course  so  litrle  wivtcr  nnd  *o  little  land  of  my  value, 
through  groves  of  citrons  and  oranges  rm  the  I The  wine  of  Lower  California  i$  <K«telterrt. 
lowvr  sU?|fe  of  the  hilt,  and  luxuriant  palms:  ;•  It  Is  of  a -lightish  rtd.  very  delkreo?  m daw,  but 
lknig  with  tropical  elJeet  over  die  washing- 1 of  0c d body.  In  many  re>Tjrectv  It  ftj&xhtes 
.$&&*  ulong  the  n/.equiat  wfmre  tbo  dusky  dam-'  j the -trines..  i'f  Southern  rtaTyr  The 
whyxii  the  town  tiKhOtnlde  lo  work  and  gossip.  ; »n*  few  and  scattering,  and  but  lirtlo  vonc  h 
The  Lou^sd  built  in  the  Mexican  siyjv—  .,  made' any.  where. ;m.  the  coirntry. 

Ipwi  /uid  with  oourts  «i»d  liarrcii wthd^ .twf . Some  ‘ A mnnh  larger  q»mn^Hy  of  !»ml  pQtM,  h<?  44- 
iniek  stores  indicate  vantiigeoukly  ridtivaled  iu  thw  Sifn 

Of  iiiio  ymw'y  has  been  Viohv-r  Atugmim,  than  is  worked  at  present.  The  native  }m|nii:i- 

thoirgh  there  i* . gci terjJly  u <;*  vog  »a  the  lion  have  no' energy,  ahtl  dislike  the  jot^rkioti 

Hug;::*  trade-.  A ,^«igar  hm>t)  stf  very  primihve  ; of  foreigners.  They  b*nm  u*  w|  to  uothO:g 
^ori^tfdHiAp  as  1 hut  the  siTiiple  im'iins  of  sui^i^fcroee.  SpeeidAi 

••VC  into  the  town,  j torf*v  who  have  come  tldw'U  tromiSnn  Etmc.>sco 

\Y*  were  kindly  received  by  Mr.  GUh^pm,  ; wotif  u vbwv  ,of  pirn-imping  sugar  and  comm 
United  Scutes  Vice-Consul,  who  adds  do  Ut*  ui-d  Csmm>;d;r  it  mei-o  tnflt>t.ha.vb  Ibnrid  tbemsclrc- 
hcinl  digni^  thcUionorahiivorhees  oi^poscrroi.vlcr^  : non'-tt  mbihken  in  iho  people.  Avarice  is  a 
fitovo keeper,  und  agent  to-  Wells,  Fargp,  n nd  j yjgu^of  ei vdiitntfon.  The^e  primrtive  Cs,htor- 

A f the  capacious  store  of  our  -friend  Giltopb;  ’ uians  do  nhuiy  things  i^.-m  batted  and  mnlice, 
avu  slept  amidst  pyramids  ofehuese  and  panoch*.  | hut.  Aiddrtiiydo  any  thing  for  money.  Sometime? 
'-the  population  of  Sat)  Jose  is  about  six-  j>t  ' they,  gt t \U  debt,,  owmg-  tb  their  improvident 
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to  seii  thmi  lihle  place*;..:  did  nconaiiierulde  damngft  t>)  Ike  ^j^.anArfav* 
:or  cotton  ietfd,  jmder  ordi-  ( ered  umtiy  thousand • frith  a 

■p^^jKiitxivttmces,. ,.c;b»Ui' • ntfi  }>e  benight  berg  hcs$.yy  ebaring  &f  witid,  it?.;  tlke':)fcit^if  litirri- 
Jin*  t£«V  v&ln&.  Mpm  csf  October  J8,  f#5A,  Sh|tfft{ab*r  lb  and 

'.  $bjfe-otdy,i»^ti'cii  sy&y  of  ncqniringTml-e^Mpi  I/*  and  Sfiptpinhet'  ^ Xtoaty  yptris*  ehjps 
tu  Lmvut  UxMtinxiaU  ti>  iteril  i*  a!ndug;th^j*£*pte . moored  ur  La  ¥uk  dragged  flWfr  ttochojw  atfd 
un(V/v^^ytb^  tnbtt^y  w&risrkrpwn  upon  the  jtflifpU. 

oarvd  by- .m^ngfige.  They  -me  ;ie'-er  Ahktc*  pay/':  ' Ti?t  harbor  nf  Ban  dose ; le  eh  open  rond- 
iMvtftfk :;  and  iMr  pirtparty  foils  a sacrifice:  to  stead,  with  good  anchorage  most  -Wf  tho 
Uieit  iud^fonceur  wantoi  forcthoiigbi.  'Our  tke  I?s  eoniwerce  ixmriftts  of  a small  tnaJe  fti  pad* 
fore  s^wredpropertT  ;hch.e  and  cheese,  carried  bn  by  mt^u*  of  a 

in  this  way  hfc#e  uerer  sneweded  in  untieing  any  ^diuon'er  with  fire  port  of  Mutton,  Y^teets 
•thing  tiy  ft*  In.  fhfe  few  cmes  ihdt  exist  they  fome^Jv-  latuled  the  gbbd*  ftfijutafti  for  i he  use 
would  be  very  glad  to  .get  buck,  ihxdr  money.  of  the  town  at  tfn>  place,  bnf.  of  h\t\*  local 
Among  u people  ho  mert  and  ao  wnprine; plod  no  government  ha*  vn&rricted  the  port  of  entry  to 
one  clVias  can  bo  prosperoa*  jd  exception  of  the  La  Tax.  Every  possible  foiptetimeflt  1ft  the 
general,  rule*  . ^ronporify  in  such  \:>  v?es  is  sure  prosperity  of  the  count  tv  placed  in  the  way 
to  obgendcfr  joiilou^y,  which,  if  hvt  open,  is  by  the  ptduinal  chiefs,  xo  prevent  rival  aapi raid* 
iiiinv  ’t-he- lc*»  prejudicial  to  Hranghra,  from  obtaining  power  in  loinduiea  w here  there 

The  m-.nU:  oi  ;\iiin%  the  bum!  adopted  by  the  irf  a ehtoiee  for  creating  a.  revolution.  Nobody 
muri  a CaUfotfiiioir  is  mde  and  au'ttjde.  By  can  be  truaied  to  colteut  money  from  customs 
ubsans  'of  forkiftd'  «orne-  except  the  Oovyraor  htmvelf,  whb  makes  use 

tiring  *#  a pjfttf ^ yiftpev  ^it^  pn  iron  point,  they  of  it  to  purcdiftse  adimnmta  and  maintain  hifc 
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ery  and  climate  till  2 p.m.,  and  completed  all  said,  never  die— they  dry  up  and  float  away, 
our  arrangements  for  the  trip  to  San  Antonio,  r Carillo  had  children  and  grandchildren  around 
we  proceeded  on  our  journey,  under  the  friendly  j him  by  scores,  all  of  whom  looked  the  picture 
guidance  of  our  fellow -passenger,  Mr.  Brooks,  I of  health. 

Superintendent  of  the  Trinnfa  Mines.  J The  next  day’s  journey  was  over  a u mesa" 

Some  eight  or  ten  miles  from  San  Jose  we  ’ country,  very  barren,  and  abounding  in  arroyas. 
came  ton  curious  place  iu  the  valley,  with  high,  ; Occasional  oaks  are  seen  on  this  part  of  the 
abrupt  banks,  in  which  were  a great  number  of  I route.  Cactus  and  shrubbery  abound  even 
cave*.  The  Californians  call  it  •** The  Valley  j where  along  the  trail.  The  jwiayu.*  is  the 
of  the  Caves/*  Professor  Gabb  found  ample  j staple  product  of  the  country.  The  damianii 
material  for  scientific  investigation  here;  but  — a small  plant,  the  essence  of  which  is  said  to 
os  w e had  not  yet  entered  upon  the  field  of  our  be  a specific  remedy  for  in  fecundity — grows  in 
official  duties,  we  could  not  spare  much  time  to  great  abundance.  The  sietupm  turn— -a  pretty 
dally  on  the  wav.  fern-Jiko  plant,  peculiar  for  its  qualify  of  drying 

Turning  to  the  left,  we  crossed  a rise  gf  hill,  up  and  coming  to  life  again — is  also  frequent, 
and.  soon  entered  a main  brunch  of  the  valley,  I might  mention  many  other  interesting  trees 
called  Santa  Anita,  where  dwells  in  patriarchal  and  plant*,  but  they  are  so  fully  described  by 
simplicity  an  old  Mexican,  by  name  Jose  Cu-  Clavigero  and  others  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
riljo.  No  prettier  spot  than  Santa  Anita  exists  treat  of  them  here. 

in  Lower  California.  We  were  charmed  with  Several  of  the  large  arroy as,  through  which 

the  tropical  appearance  of  the  place.  A mag-  we  crossed  during  the  day,  contain  smalL,  arable 

niticent  row  of  palm-trees  stands  in  front  of  — — - — — — 

Don  T<W'«  house  skirtaru?  the  vallev  which  is  ’Vanega*  speakf  of  the  pctniruay*  as  a tree  not 
lion  Joses  house,  okirtmg  cite  vuika,  which.  is  , u Enrop^  «with  m<*\  branched  etc.; 

verdant  with  sugar-cane.  Orange  and  citron  owllh(mt  leave*,”  fruit  growing  on  the 

groves  add  to  the  luxuriant  beauty  of  the  scene,  boughs;”  and  Alcede  ns  large  tree  and  very  sin- 
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pa-tches  of  groxtttfL  .inlUvated  to  some  extent ! 
by  the  mdiy&v  OftMiges*  figs,  «u'gar~cniur*  iwid  j 
efeeese  *oom  to  he  the  principal  pnalur;*.  The 
people  jive  to  adobo  W Uli  or  palm  j 

roofo  noutfVhTi  ;t)uy  #tj1a  £rf  ilm  Pammmo&f  j 
v^'Tbfa  ;•$*$*  .Wj?';ioij.fkdtf  'ftbpiti  thirty ■■■■  Mile*  to  the 
Minion  MMf  toWi>  $0h\%wi  the  way  j 

tire  bebitviMly  sitruited  Ot  Mimflores 

— rotte  ; 

Somft  <>i  the  oWtfi.  «fe  niton  date  their  origin  ; 
l/ertv  1%  Wife  of!  Mr  Stirron*  firth  of  Bfcr-| 
ran,  ForheS,uiffl  $.>*,,  vf  San  tr.Uici^co,  is  u lift-  • 
t.iyc  tif -tiil^; pi4e^>  • j:*!' .•;v-  . -|; 

h&jtidriilgThfc:  <\rrora| 

jtre  sotprprtV^S'ely”  ffe^wu;  ttrtU  ofmiges 

ilaumh  iij  ahundaftco,  and  tbe  ilafe  is  one  of 
the  tarcirife  pn:>dnction5.  ir.it  ^ere  mjt  Oir  the 
tremendous  torrents  of  fum  t\int  Wm^uvnez  vis 
h this  region,  followed  .by  phiir^ted  ti  $ 

drought,  it  might  bouamftvt  v«tf£  Cruijb 

growing  district  ; . vV :f  :-f., ;}?!  ;•  ■ ‘ ;r$ 
Santiago  ocenpieshvo  eseh  oti  i\  pierur-  : 
esque  emhicnee.  Oh  b*&M tiwm  Uu?  r 

old  Mission,  still  m.  a godd  M'mto 
tto/t.  The  sngniir  crop m$~' 
ioe  nf  an  abundant  anpply  pf  eune*  0?te  ~dteihh| 


fttvoiarriosiaxa. 


the  held.  Both  pnrti^^  rnn  /wav.,:  hut  finals 
ty  by  * j>? yoke  of  fintmte  Fednn  obtained  the 
nmafeiy,  and  banished ' Nava rette  from  t ho  coun- 
try;. J^roltiMons  of  thi*  kmd,  occur  every  few 
month* 


Nobody  regards  them 


hh  of  much 
'eoo^twmce-  in  n Bangui  imry  point  of  view . 
The  industrious  alone  suffer  by  having  their 
ranchos  plundered, 

A sugur-mUl  waa  a*  work  hdre*  from  Whtnh 
we  gained  *om.e  idea  of  the  process  of  making 
p;jkHociie;  It  5e  very  simple.  The  uHim  te  cut 
into  pieces,  pressed  Ik* tween  fcwp  nfilm,  and 
the  yoke  boiled  (ill  reduced  to  (by?  jiece»M\ry 
enhst^tency*  The  p.vnudie  is  made  in  inouhk 
nr  cup*,  containing  about  half  a pound ; when 


nUthm— hrdf  Me  xnA a,  tetf  ?hdim'?r4-%sv  .a  ml 
thtifrtesk,  -p?i\5-l:r ' they  ^pendiu  g^mhhng 
— their  day*  in. sleeping.  It  waa  here  that  the 
grtfat  hatfle  took  place  between  Navunette  and 
Pednw  a few  tnonlliH  before  o«r  errhaj.  Kav- 
Mr*ki?:\ held  the  of  gK/rcrtim,ent  s 'Fedrin 
>vaa  eomihg  iip  frotrt  San  to  takfe  hi^  place- 

The  contending  forces  tthiuh^red  ^v-erul  huh- 
tlnds  oti  each  vjiidf.  They  fought  for  fWo  days 
and  nighfv,  loading  rt  reault  of  two  dea<i  men 
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dry,  it  is  packed  in  square  baskets  made  of  tough 
sticks,  tied  at  the  ends  in  the  fashion  of  a bird- 
crib.  It  is  then  transported  on  mule-back  to 
La  Paz,  or  wherever  it  may  be  required  for 
shipment. 

Fifteen  miles  beyond  Santiago  we  came  to 
the  ranch  of  Captain  Smith,  an  American  who 
had  lived  some  years  at  La  Paz.  Induced  by 
the  mining  excitement  to  invest  in  property  he 
had  accumulated  quite  a fortune  in  real  estate. 
If  he  had  sold  out  in  time  it  would  have  been 
all  well,  but  the  period  of  depression  came,  and 
with  it  embarrassments  till  he  lost  nearly  ev- 
ery thing.  Lots  in  La  Paz  for  which  he  paid 
thousands  of  dollars  would  not  now  sell  for  so 
many  hundreds.  His  last  speculation  was  to 
put  all  his  resources  together  and  purchase  this 
ranch,  with  a view  of  establishing  a model  Amer- 
ican farm.  The  land  is  poor,  and  labor  scarce 
and  unreliable.  One  of  Captain  Smith’s  proj- 
ects was  to  introduce  labor-saving  machines 
into  the  country.  He  sent  to  San  Francisco 
for  a corn-sheiler,  and  offered  to  shell  corn  for 
the  natives  at  one-third  of  what  it  now  costs 
them.  He  demonstrated,  by  the  most  convinc- 
ing practical  tests,  how  much  time  and  labor 
they  were  wasting,  and  proposed  to  take  pay- 
ment in  corn  at  a percentage  of  one-third  of 
the  present  cost — to  all  of  which  they  politely 
listened,  and  then  went  on  as  before,  leaving 
Captain  Smith  to  shell  his  own  corn  in  his  own 
way.  So  far  the  task  of  establishing  a model 
farm  on  a barren  piece  of  earth,  and  with  pre- 
carious labor,  has  not  produced  encouraging  re- 
sults. Captain  Smith  is  an  intelligent  man — 
writes  occasional  letters  for  the  Bulletin — and 
deserves  success  for  his  energy.  That  he  will 
come  out  all  right  somewhere,  or  on  some  of  his 
projects,  I have  no  doubt ; but  I fear  it  will  not 
be  in  a model  farm.  His  lovely  wife  and  ac- 
complished daughter  were  at  home,  and  we  en- 
joyed a most  hospitable  reception.  Chickens, 
eggs,  fresh  pork,  and  frijoles  formed  but  tri- 
fling items  in  the  substantial  lunch  provided  for 
us. 

After  a rest  of  two  hours  and  much  pleasant 
conversation  we  proceeded  on  our  journey. 
Three  miles  beyond  Captain  Smith’s  ranch  our 
trail  lay  along  the  shores  of  the  Gulf.  I looked 
in  vain  for  some  signs  of  the  Mar  Rojo  or  “ Ver- 
milion Sea”  of  the  old  Spaniards.  Near  the 
mouth  of  the  Colorado  the  color  is  doubtless 
derived  from  the  red  sands  of  that  river ; but 
here  we  were  delighted  with  the  crystal  clear- 
ness and  beautiful  blue  tinge  of  the  water. 
Duplot  de  Mofras  very  justly  remarks,  that  the 
color  is  derived  from  two  causes : one,  in  the 
season  of  rain  many  of  the  tributary  streams 
that  empty  into  the  Colorado  have  their  course 
through  ferruginous  lands ; the  other,  the  re- 
flection of  the  magnificent  colors  of  the  sky  in 
the  morning  and  evening.  At  other  seasons, 
according  to  the  same  authority,  the  Gulf  is 
of  a beautiful  blue,  very  clear,  and  the  water 
warm. 

It  is  a singular  fact  connected  with  the  his- 


tory of  this  remarkable  sea  that,  although  it 
was  explored  in  1539  by  Francisco  de  Ulloa, 
and  by  Alarchen  in  1542,  at  which  time  the 
latter  passed  up  the  Colorado,  the  Peninsula 
was  regarded  as  an  island  until  1698  and  1701, 
although  proofs  to  the  contrary  had  been  pub- 
lished. Fathers  Kino  and  Sedelmeyer  were 
the  first  to  establish  the  existence  of  the  Penin- 
sula by  an  actual  land  expedition  around  the 
head  of  the  Gulf,  thus  connecting  Lower  Cali- 
fornia with  the  main  land,  and  opening  a land 
communication  with  the  missions  from  Sinaloa 
and  Sonora.  In  the  course  of  the  Boundary 
Survey,  authorized  by  Congress  under  the  treaty 
of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  Mr.  Bartlett,  United 
States  Commissioner,  was  exceedingly  anxious 
to  have  a detailed  and  accurate  survey  made 
of  the  Gulf.  He  addressed  a letter  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  urging  the  great  import- 
ance of  a thorough  exploration  of  the  Gulf 
shores  and  islands  to  the  navigation  of  the 
Colorado,  and  the  future  commerce  that  might 
spring  from  it.  His  letter  was  referred  to 
Colonel  J.  D.  Graham,  who  estimated  the  area 
of  the  Gulf  at  62,000  square  miles,  and  said 
that  to  accomplish  a survey  of  it  in  a manner 
to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  commerce  would 
occupy  several  years. 

Lieutenant  Hardy,  of  the  British  navy,  who 
made  an  exploration  of  the  Gulf  in  1828,  gives 
much  valuable  information  concerning  its  shores 
and  harbors.  The  coast  from  La  Paz  to  Loreto, 
from  Loreto  to  Mulega,  and  from  Mulega  to 
the  Colorado  River,  is  a continual  succession 
of  rocks  and  deserts.  In  this  general  state- 
ment all  the  authorities  from  the  days  of  Fa- 
thers Ugarte,  Consag,  Kino,  and  Sedelmeyer 
down  to  the  survey  of  the  Stone  party  in  1853- 
54,  under  Mr.  Denton,*  fully  concur. 

Striking  the  beach-trail,  three  miles  from 
Captain  Smith’s,  we  passed  a few  miserable 
rancherias  on  the  range  of  sand-bluffs  to  the 
left,  but  nothing  that  gave  evidence  of  cultiva- 
tion. The  entire  coast,  as  far  as  the  eye 
reaches,  presents  an  appearance  of  loneliness, 
partly  owing  to  the  natural  sterility  of  the  soil, 
and  partly  to  the  perpetual  revolutions  by  which 
all  industry  is  impeded.  The  atmospheric  tints, 
toward  the  setting  of  the  sun,  are  the  redeem- 
ing glories  of  the  scene.  Across  the  Gulf, 
ninety  miles  distant,  the  mountain  ranges  of 
Sinaloa  were  distinctly  visible. 

In  no  part  of  the  world  can  the  nights  sur- 
pass those  of  the  Gulf  region.  The  sky  is  beau- 
tifully clear ; the  stars  shine  with  the  brilliancy 
of  diamonds;  the  air  is  fragrant  with  the  deli- 
cAte  odors  of  wild  flowers;  the  stillness  of 
death  reigns  around  the  camp  in  these  pro- 
found solitudes.  Tall,  silver-gilt  cacti  stand 
like  giant  Bentinels  on  the  mystic  outlines  of 
the  desert,  and  the  very  rocks  and  sands  seem 
clothed  with  a garniture  of  celestial  light.  Gaz- 

* At  present  Official  Surveyor  to  the  Peninsular 
Government.  The  valuable  maps  made  by  Mr.  Den- 
ton are  said  to  be  on  file  in  the  general  Land  Office  at 
Washington. 
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A MOAOw 


travel  had  been  in  Germany,  attempted  to  force 
his  mule  over  a precipice  of  forty  feet.  For- 
tunately the  mule  had  never  traveled  in  Gcr- 
many. 

San  Bartolo  consists  of  some  ten  or  a dozen 
Mexican  cnbins,  picturesquely  situated  in  the 
gorge  of  the  mountains.  It  is  watered  by  n 
lively  little  stream  which  dances  over  the  rock* 
with  a noise  very  pleasant  to  hear  in  this  part 
of  the  world.  Several  patches  of  sugar-cane 
and  banana  lie  along  the  bed  of  the  creek,  pret- 
tily fringed  with  date -trees.  The  huts  an* 
perched  up  among  the  cliffs,  in  order  to  he  be- 
yond the  reach  of  sudden  floods.  Every  avail- 
able spot  seems  to  be  occupied.  Strange  form- 
ations of  sandstone,  resembling  ruined  towers, 
are  to  be  seen  at  the  lower  end  of  the  town. 

We  stopped  for  the  night  at  the  most  aristo- 
cratic cabin  we  could  find.  Upon  stating  our 
desire  to  procure  food  for  tho  animals,  a mem- 
ber of  our  party,  who  kept  detailed  notes,  was 
astonished  to  see  the  natives  pull  it  dow  n from 
the  roof  of  the  house,  and  made  special  men- 
tion of  the  fact — u Here  mules  and  other  animals 


ing  upward  into  the  heavens,  awed  by  the  mys- 
terious grandeur  of  the  scene,  the  weary  trav- 
eler is  too  often  startled  by  the  cry  of  some 
prowling  coyote — a fit  emblem  of  hunger  and 
solitude.  Such  is  night  on  the  Peninsula  in 
midwinter. 

Turning  inlnnd  from  the  sea,  some  five  or 
six  miles  bcyoncl  Captain  Smith’s,  we  entered 
a broad  arroya  flanked  on  the  left  by  abrupt 
walls  of  rock,  and  on  the  right  by  a scattered 
growth  of  mesquit  and  cactus.  A ride  of  eight 
miles  through  the  windings  of  the  nrroya 
brought  ns  to  a gorge  in  the  mountains.  It 
was  getting  late  as  we  struck  the  stream  upon 
which  San  Bartolo  is  situated. 

Tho  night  came  upon  us  in  a narrow  and 
rocky  cafton.  We  could  scarcely  see  a dozen 
feet  before  us,  owing  to  the  overshadowing 
heights  of  the  mountain.  The  footing  for  our 
animals  ranged  over  slippery  boulders  and 
around  sudden  and  precipitous  points : and  it 
was  impossible  at  times  to  know  whether  the 
next  step  would  not  be  into  some  yawning 
abyss.  Dr.  Lohr,  whose  chief  experience  of 
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subsist  by  devouring  the  roofs  of  houses ! ” The 
explanation  is,  that  the  grass  is  harvested  in 
small  bunches,  and  thrown  up  on  the  roofs  for 
safe-keeping. 

We  had  a pleasant  journey  to  San  Antonio. 
The  country  is  better  wooded.  Encountered  a 
few  oak-trees  on  the  trail,  and  quite  a heavy 
growth  of  mesquit.  The  land  in  places  looked 
as  if  it  might  be  productive,  but  there  is  no  wa- 
ter for  a distance  of  ten  miles.  People  who 
live  in  the  country  say  wheat  or  maize  will 
grow’  any  where  after  a rain.  The  scorching 
heat  of  the  sun  withers  it  up  before  maturity, 
unless  it  can  be  irrigated. 

We  traveled  down  a broad  arroya  most  of  the 
way  to  the  hills  of  San  Antouio.  Crossing  a 
high  ridge  we  came  in  sight  of  the  town,  its 
whitewashed  houses  glistening  pleasantly  among 
the  green  chaparral  far  below  us,  in  a basin  of 
the  mountains. 

The  tow’n  lies  near  an  arroya  through  which 
courses  a small  stream.  Descending  the  mount- 
ain by  a precipitous  trail  we  crossed  the  arro- 
ya, and  entered  the  plaza.  A church  stands 
facing  the  square  with  a detached  belfry.  Some 
hairless  dogs  set  up  a barking  as  we  made  our 
appearance,  and  a few  half-breed  natives  ap- 
peared at  the  doors  of  the  houses  to  ascertain 
the  cause  of  t^g  commotion.  The  whole  place 
bore  an  appearance  of  lethargy,  though  evident- 
ly the  arrival  of  our  party  had  been  expected 
for  some  days,  and  there  was  an  unusual  ex- 
citement. Proofs  of  American  enterprise  were 
visible  even  to  the  inexperienced  eyes  of  stran- 
gers. Good  brick  houses,  built  dnring  the 
mining  excitement  of  1862-83,  but  now  aban- 
doned or  at  least  unoccupied,  were  to  be  seen 
in  various  parts  of  the  town. 

At  the  store  of  Sefior  Moreno,  a native  trad- 
er with  whom  Mr.  Brooks  had  a friendly  ac- 
quaintance, we  w’ere  hospitably  received  by  the 
notabilities  of  the  town,  who  had  congregated 
to  receive  us  with  due  distinction.  A scien- 
tific party  of  some  repute  is  rather  a rarity  in 
this  region.  News  of  our  expedition  had  been 
heralded  in  the  San  Francisco  papers,  and  ev- 
ery body  expressed  great  pleasure  at  our  arriv- 
al. The  country  was  considered  all  right  now. 
The  next  move  would  be  its  cession  to  the 
United  States.  Things  could  not  be  worse  than 
they  were,  and  might  be  better.  Any  change 
would  be  a gain.  Mr.  Obercoat,  Mr.  Schmidt, 
Mr.  Ernst,  Dr.  Wiss,  Mr.  Hale,  Mr.  Denton, 
and  other  gentlemen  who  had  taken  a great  in- 
terest in  the  development  of  the  mines  of  San 
Antonio,  were  present  to  greet  us.  I had  vari- 
ous letters  of  introduction  to  these  gentlemen 
from  San  Francisco,  but  letters  were  not  need- 
ed to  gain  us  a most  cordial  welcome.  Every 
body  took  an  interest  in  the  object  of  our  ex- 
pedition— foreigners  especially.  It  was  con- 
sidered the  only  chance  for  the  redemption  of 
the  country.  Nothing  wras  doing  now;  the 
mines,  with  few  exceptions,  were  lying  idle  for 
want  of  capital  to  develop  them ; the  Govern- 
ment was  a miserable  farce ; there  was  no  sta- 


bility in  political  affairs ; revolutions  and  coun- 
ter-revolutions were  the  order  of  the  day ; in 
short,  the  condition  of  things  could  not  well  be 
worse. 

So  far  as  the  common  people  of  the  country 
were  concerned,  all  they  desired  was  peace  and 
good  order.  They  took  very  little  interest  in 
public  affairs.  As  to  American  colonization 
they  knew  nothing  about  it  except  what  they 
were  told  by  the  chief  men  of  the  territory. 
Their  feelings  generally  were  unfriendly  to 
Americans ; but  that  was  owing  principally  to 
misrepresentation  of  the  objects  intended  by 
parties  interested  in  the  grant. 

There  was  a prevailing  nir  of  anxiety  and 
depression  visible  on  the  part  of  our  Teutonic 
friends  very  easily  accounted  for.  The  mines 
had  failed  to  remunerate  the  holders  for  their 
investments.  Much  capital  had  been  expend- 
ed in  the  erection  of  pumping  and  hoisting 
works;  but  the  result  had  proved  unsatisfac- 
tory. The  cost  of  working  the  ores — which 
were  generally  refractory — was  too  great  to 
leave  a margin  of  profit.  Shipments  to  Frei- 
berg, Germany,  had  been  made  with  no  better 
results.  The  entire  value  of  the  ores  was  con- 
sumed in  expenses.  Transportation  by  pack- 
mules  to  La  Paz,  and  freight  thence  to  Europe, 
with  the  various  charges  for  storage  and  reduc- 
tion, left  nothing  on  ores  of  less  value  than  $70 
a ton ; and  the  proportion  of  more  valuable 
ores  was  small.  * 

Great  confidence  was  expressed  in  the  ulti- 
mate success  of  all  these  enterprises.  The  San 
Francisco  capitalists  were  blamed  for  their  par- 
simony in  attempting  to  open  mines  without 
adequate  expenditures  for  labor  and  machinery. 
They  had  spent  money  enough  to  demonstrate 
the  value  of  their  mines,  and  then  suddenly 
closed  them,  leaving  their  superintendents  and 
other  employes  to  fight  it  out  with  their  creditors. 

I must  confess  I did  not,  after  visiting  the 
mines,  share  in  the  confidence  expressed  by 
these  gentlemen  as  to  the  value  of  these  invest- 
ments. My  sympathies,  if  I had  any,  were  rath- 
er with  the  capitalists  of  San  Francisco  who  had 
been  so  badly  deceived.  Good  ores,  doubtless, 
had  been  obtained  from  some  of  the  mines; 
but  the  veins  generally,  so  far  as  we  could  de- 
tect them  at  all,  were  not  well  defined  above 
the  water-mark.  How  it  might  be  below  we 
could  not  tell;  for  nearly  all  the  mines  had 
from  fifty  to  a hundred  feet  of  water  in  them. 
It  was  the  only  part  of  the  Peninsula  where  we 
found  water  in  abundance. 

Mining  is  a peculiar  business.  It  requires 
great  experience,  care,  and  caution  to  make  it 
pay  under  the  best  circumstances ; but  sur- 
rounded by  all  the  disadvantages  of  a fluctu- 
ating and  irresponsible  government,  vexatious 
laws,  and  municipal  restraints,  it  is  not  possible 
that  it  can  result  in  any  thing  but  loss.  There 
may  be  periods  of  prosperity,  but,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  they  must  be  transitory. 

San  Antonio  lies  at  the  distance  of  twenty- 
five  miles  from  Ventura  Bay,  the  scene  of  the 
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tautaation  scheme  <*.f  il'iii  ’*  Low «v  L'nli-  f bCgit  takotVIo  in sure  *ueee.s*.  Several  hundred 
uni  and  M’H?ingf%om)>uriynt'  SfUi  Fran  - ' urn*  of  ore  have  been  taken  out  in  advance  of  the 
There  is  a gradual  ascent  from  the  ertetion  of  the  new  miU  \ wood,  sail,  chemicals, 
ftlidut;  fifteen  litcjnlrcHl  feet,  The  val~  and  all  necessary  supplies  hare.  t*e<$  collected 
the  wioAt  part,  a desere.  covered  with  and  properly  stored ; so  that,  tf  pniperly  mnn- 
fesfituu*  of  watery  ami  containing  n *eiy  aged,  no  rifrappomimem  is  probable, 
ipijffiori  of  arable  . hinds.  The  new  mill  eonmfrv*  tkh&tiery:  of  twenty- 

rules  front  San  Antonio,  in  a pleasant  four  stamps,  sixteen  revolriitg  burred*,  and  a 
eyAymt}‘tte«r!tii^-8ununI.t  of  the  riwumt-  > aeries*  txf  ^opaciuu^  furrtia^es  for  chlorination, 
tiie  Trinnfo  range  u(  nwn*\s  Ib-nom's  It  is  tin  excellent  and  sobsmmial  piece  of  work, 
vs  tli «?  rctdtiv.i  posit ious  of the  Sou  Ah-  \ alike  creditable  to  the  superintendent  mJ  tin* 

J Triuufb  fodea.  By  souse  authorities  j engineer.  I run V remark  thut  Jfcls  the  xkly  mHl 
assumed  to  hv?-  -a  c.onthmntion  fif  the  j on  the  Peninsula,  «,yeqa  a little  sir -sftathp  mill 
1 Have  been  n rmble  j near  Sap  AuKiaip.  A y *wii  it a pwaix; 
cr  nii v reasonable i ground  for  this-  the-  i iuent  plaeo,  in  tlte  history  p$  Atamcutt  enfhf-> 

| jinse.  Whan  the  difficulty  of  pr<H!uring  rwit>t- 
\*mt  t ide  of  fiy«  miles*,  oyer  the  hills  rial,  the  high  cost  of  freight  fromSnn  Framisgo 
hfeh  ^ r alloy  bortleivd  'with  .u  < to  La  Pa&,  j die  ineonvenience  of  tmuspoithig 

«v.  th  of  shrubbery,  brought  tw  to  the  : heavy  nwdrinery  from  that  point  to  the  hiicien- 
hf  iWitJuig  Coibjrvdny,  fhc  da,  fh<V  jn&ta! petebcY  ami  uncertainty  of  Mex~ 

iW  or  *&r<  uicmd  Mr,  Brook*,  who  ! u*aq  labor,  ami  the ; ph)itmarjeiddiisies  existing 
hdly  guidiid ^ibua  far  on  our  journey,  > hi  the  cotyhtryare  corisid^d,  inone  gam  deny 
mef.  &fxm*  half  a mile  from  t lie  village.  • that  •thc  'rniginatoni  of  tlm  enterprise  desene 
heliimi,  ihc.  Secretary  of  the ft  bupanyj  j greru  credit  tor  Oreir  peHeVeriinit'e. 
i;  us  the  pleasing  intelligence  tbu  attj  The <dtuauon  oi  th<:  hneiemta  is  pleasant,  and 
and  i he  prospect  encouraging,  convenient  to  rhg  mines-  ThWdburUr  poss»o.-«- 

fce  of  Trofbssor  Guhb  and  Or,  V on  Luhr,  i the  advqqiug*'  of  a hoe  climate,  rcUcred  fi rout 
. horn  m/Hien  thorough  scientific  exam-  excessive  hmxt  during  the  summer  hy  its  r.ie\ (& 
f i hb  districr,  embody  its  most  clniraty  Uon..  Le  winte:  the  fempemture  i?  delightful, 
•at  urea.  In  t hr-  pamphlet .published  by  A few  days’  rest  here,  nfulcr  the  }n^]«it,d,h- 

aistiun  VUm'&r  ilcfniled  statif(iC5  are  rbof  ^ Oiaxiks,  passed  -n\ray  wiffr  prirlll 
the  mu ncs,  lociUr.ms,  ownerships,  and  and  satisfaerion  to  tis  nlLv  Til??  only  trouhlo  nc 
of  thfc  vWidos  mines  iiarue<i  uti  Mr;  had  teas  in  p rue  nr  in  g rtuituide  nut  nitiL  fur  our 
map.  It  is  only  nectary  for  me  to  ^xp^iUiiwn,  There  was  ho  &$xc\ny  of  mule*, 
of  fiu'  natnev  m^u tinned  by  M.  Viortga  but  the  ddHcul ry  w»ts  to  get  my  tine  were  war; 
•;e  Or  four  nnxr’  .prod'cntlrig  ores  on  . worn  on:  by  packing  Orc^»  Nearly  all  H«a\ 
i denaldo  4enlc.  either  for  reduction  or  ' wete  hronghr-  to  n**  fnv  in.spnrif  iort  were  cjfher 
h Tbc  native  population  do  * small  sore-barked  or  crippled  in  ^omc  way,  und  very 
in  rhcycdtt^uoti  of  the  surface  ot  nynr?  j poor  id  d^iu  For  tlie,se,  bad  a*  they  tee  re,  t by 
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carry  on  occasional  placer-mining  in  the  adja- 
cent hills.  Scarcity  of  water  for  mining  pnr- 
poses  is  the  main  obstacle  to  any  extensive 
operations  in  the  way  of  surface  diggings. 

The  town  of  La  Paz  is  pleasantly  situated  on 
an. arm  of  the  bay  of  that  name,  extending  up 
some  twenty  miles  from  the  Gulf  The  popu- 
lation is  about  eight  hundred;  though  it  is 
sometimes  estimated  as  high  as  twelve  hun- 
dred. FichiKngue,  nine  miles  from  the  har- 
bor of  lift  Paz,  is  the  principal  port  at  which 
large  vessels  usually  anchor  in  order  to  avoid 
the  passage  of  the  bar. 

Bv  decree  of  May  I t,  1861,  La  Paz  enjoys  all 
the  privileges  in  respect  to  the  introduction  of 
foreign  goods  accorded  to  other  Mexican  ports 
on  the  Pacific.  Under  a recent  decree  no  for- 
eign goods  can  now  be  landed  at  any  other 
point  of  the  Peninsula;  in  consequence  of 
which  great  inconvenience  is  expressed  by 
the  people  living  at  San  Jose  and  Cape  St. 
Lucas.  The  ports  of  Mulege,  Loreto,  San 
Jose,  and  San  Inentia  are  open  to  the  coast- 
ing trade.  For  detailed  statistics  of  imports 
and  exports  I refer  the  reader  to  the  little  work 
of  Mr.  Viosca,  a gentleman  qualified  by  his  of- 
ficial position  to  furnish  authentic  data. 

Several  excellent  store-houses  and  commo- 
dious residences  have  been  built  in  La  Paz  since 
1860.  The  government  quartd  is  a targe  and 
somewhat  imposing  structure,  standing  in  a 
prominent  position  on  the  brow  of  the  me**. 
The  town  may  be  regarded  as  divided  into  two 
parts — the  Upper,  situated  on  the  mesa;  and 


quality  of  the  animals ; and  there  were  none  of 
the  best  kind  to  be  had.  Finally,  after  much 
higgling  with  native  speculators  in  mule-flesh, 
I was  indebted  to  Dr.  Wins.  of  Snn  Antonio, 
and  Mr.  Brooks  for  the  only  passable  mules  I 
could  get.  These  were  a little  better  than  the 
average,  but  still  not  quite  up  to  the  mark. 
That  most  of  them  lived  to  get  through  to  San 
Diego,  with  Professor  G abb's  branch  of  the  ex- 
pedition, is  the  best  evidence  of  their  powers  of 
endurance. 

Having  completed  our  arrangements  as  far 
as  practicable,  I left  Mr.  Lbhr  to  make  assays 
of  the  ores  taken  from  various  mines  in  the 
district ; and,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Brooks  and 
Professor  Gabh,  w ent  on  a visit  to  the  port  of 
La  Paz,  where  I wished  to  present  my  creden- 
tial? to  the  Je/e  PoHtico,  Governor  Pedrin. 

A good  wagon-road  has  been  opened  from 
the  mines  down  to  La  Paz,  chiefly  through  the 
instrumentality  of  Mr.  Brooks,  who  iqrs  liberal- 
ly seconded  iu  his  efforts  by  the  Citizen  Chief 
Jiver,  the  Governor  preceding  Navarette.  The 
distance  is  estimated  at  forty-five  miles;  there 
being  two  intermediate  stopping  - places,  the 
Culabaras  and  the  Playetas,  the  one  about  six- 
teen and  the  other  twenty  miles  from  the  Tri- 
unfo.  At  these  points  travelers  can  find  good 
accommodations  for  the  night.  By  starting  in 
the  afternoon,  and  resting  at  these  so-called 
half-way  stations  till  morning,  the  trip  is  made 
without  fatigue  or  discomfort. 

We  saw  on  the  way  some  very  favorable  indi- 
cations of  gold,  aud  learned  that  the  natives 
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rfee  Lotnw,  ntiigitig-  rfifwig  ilio  l»v»iu^li  Ju  upr 
(^mmc6:frmr  tb e'wni^n  * amuMiigty ' .jWiittY. . 

Htjd  }Hctov^i}|n^  The  wtiife  hwt*e&  liudwtrd  jii ! 
mu<we*of  ^hrubberv  #>ptl  palttMiee  j tlj<*  rugged  i 
.thicferifW  >:>f  ( !ucHdiiHU  Motto  tbiir*  to>  the  south-  i 

fcard % the t»roaiil v v.,_  _ . 

*£&*•, t>f  Jehus'  *ju<I  aciycta  ; '‘thV'ttiagpificent  at  - : tJ*f»erlei?  are  lUfldeil iiUrt  >tita&  scottou*,  the  Xttrt  hern 
mo^beth?  tinrs  oust  over  all  by  -tbv  iaoming ami 
witting  vom,  coaibioo  to  -form  i\  $ S&ifc  rnnwml- 
ly  anraetive  to  a visitor  from  the  toore  norljiertt  fteSttrte* 
rifgioti^  bflbo  In  snmirier  the  climate  is 

^vjtrni,  tbntt£h -Mvijx  dj.^(Sj^sive;  in  wittier  it  w 
&nif£*  m healthful.  Ou'e  tmj  bathe  in 

ihe  yatvr*  of  tfe  harbor  any  day  hi  the  yoar. 

I watfart  Yimi*  xn  prOettrn  &omtt  pearlt  ar  tbi*  1 *ry. 
loinum  mart  nfihe  tind  Mmivt 

tbs  /wwj>ka$  eft  Mr.  Vionfa  ^Pimini?(i  iWjrtaek. 
on  burnt 


‘.untU  abouutu*  ntfdiil*  of  Ocipber ; ibot  it,  during  f btj 
warm  *ua*ou,  and  while  the  *e&  i*  transparent.  Tin 

oue,  Miilege;  the  ope,  Loreto*  und  tlml  0/ 

jt/u*  So  mil,  La.  Fus-  From  start  forlorn  - 

I ceptimi  Bay  and  foe  Fohyfc  of  Simim  lot*/.  The  be*\ 

> are  tlaudalupe,  U\r  tfoirpijtjv?,  JKw 
mingo,  Jtniolarijs,  Pocitw,  'Mdiighto,  and  Xhe.iL 
I . Af  iVon*  Loreto  ty  ita  ktapdfi  dC<irtrtnar. 

Cvn^oad^,  .PdtarjUr ..l&(V>u dido, 

tehyifcs*  biiii  Umax*,  amt  Xirtijeo  Hotttb r.  Thoee  into' 
f Li  Fas  'itfli  for  Xtkpft  Pnirno,  the  ln«t  SurdiitfirP 
1 and  North  to  the  place*  called  Las  Find*;. 
; IhnUft  ^isiii  sii,  £3  itedaPttv  B/va  do  la  Tall  in  a,  Zx*|Tt- 
tot*?*  V-urtIoa,  Kf  ■ -Hoidrib;-  Coybtcv  C.mai  4^ 

, 9omy*v;»od  tbe  tAtamia  of  5ma?bo,  ^aja 
The  best  taken  during  ?; epomucpo;  ilspmto  HaDto,  and  6an  Jo**," 

tbe  paftt  50.;isori  }md  been  &imt  otf  ^aropc, 

What  remained  Here  of  nn  imlUTeivnt  qualify,  I m\i  i.xn|r  «dd  to  the  w: counts  given  1-y  the 
and  the  tirire^  dpmaTfded  abunt  ftfiv  per  oftm.  nnthorititt^  hIk?v6 that  the  imp^tanf-e.  uf 
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an  excited  brain,  began  to  be  established  when 
the  enterprising  merchants  of  Holland  and  Por- 
tugal returned  from  their  voyages  to  the  Indian 
seas.  Though  consenting  to  trade  with  those 
who  sought  them  the  Chinese  did  so  with  re- 
luctance, and  were  slow  to  permit  foreign  es- 
tablishments upon  their  soil.  The  merchants 
with  whom  they  dealt  did  not  hesitate  to  flatter 
the  national  vanity  and  comply  with  every  hu- 
miliating demand  if  thereby  profit  might  flow 
into  their  purses.  Thus  was  the  Chinese  opin- 
ion of  the  outer  world  fully  confirmed — if  any 
confirmation  were  needed — and  the  prestige  of 
the  Middle  Kingdom  established  beyond  a doubt. 

Following  closely  upon  the  track  of  com- 
merce came  the  propagandists  of  the  Christian 
religion ; they  sought  to  penetrate  the  interior 
of  the  empire  and  persuade  the  people  to  aban- 
don their  ancient  faith  and  adopt  the  precepts 
which  originated  at  Bethlehem.  The  move- 
ments of  the  missionaries  in  China  were  less 
restricted  than  those  of  merchants,  but  their  la- 
bors were  generally  regarded  with  indifference 
by  the  government  and  people,  and  converts 
were  not  made  with  great  rapidity.  The  Jesu- 
it priests  who  had  been  sent  to  labor  in  this  un- 
plowed and  untrodden  field  were  at  first  discour- 
aged by  this  indifference,  and  next  endeavored 
to  turn  it  to  account.  They  established  them- 
selves near  the  Court  at  Peking,  and  brought 
their  Western  attainments  into  active  use.  They 
gave  the  government  the  benefit  of  their  knowl- 
edge of  astronomy,  geography,  and  the  arts  and 
sciences  in  general,  and  very  soon  acquired  con- 
siderable influence.  In  several  provincial  cities 
they  adopted  the  same  course,  and  grew  into 
general  favor  until  suspected  of  aiming  at  polit- 
ical power.  When  this  ambition  was  charged 
upon  them  they  were  expelled  from  the  capital, 
and  prohibited  to  labor  further  in  any  part  of 
the  empire.  Notwithstanding  the  ban  they  con- 
tinued to  smuggle  themselves  into  China,  and 
even  to  penetrate  to  Peking ; their  tenacity  of 
purpose  is  worthy  of  all  praise,  especially  when 
it  is  remembered  that  they  sometimes  paid  with 
their  lives  the  penalty  of  teaching  Christianity 
to  the  subjects  of  the  most  august  ruler  of  the 
East.  The  rapid  advance  of  European  arms  in 
Asia  confirmed  the  fears  of  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment, and  the  expulsion  of  the  missionaries  was 
the  renewal  of  the  policy  of  isolation  that  had 
been  temporarily  relaxed.  Commerce  was  re- 
stricted to  narrow  limits,  and  confined  to  the 
ports  farthest  from  the  capital ; only  a narrow 
stream  of  traffic  was  permitted  between  the 
most  populous  nation  of  the  world,  on  one  hand, 
and  the  whole  mass  of  outside  barbarians  on  the 
other. 

The  “Opium  War”  of  1840,  though  begun 
with  the  Viceroy  of  Canton  about  local  matters, 
had  the  effect  to  increase  the  intercourse  be- 
tween China  and  other  nations,  so  far  as  com- 
merce is  concerned  ; but  accomplished  nothing 
toward  establishing  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  Central  Government.  Neither  the  cause 
nor  conduct  of  the  war  were  calculated  to  exalt 
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the  foreigner  in  native  estimation,  and  the  old 
hatred  continued  as  strong  as  ever.  The  privi- 
leges of  trade  at  Amoy,  Foochow,  Ningpo,  and 
Shanghae,  in  addition  to  Canton,  the  establish- 
ment of  consuls  at  these  ports,  the  toleration  of 
Christianity,  the  cession  of  Hong-Kong,  and  the 
payment  of  indemnities  for  opium  destroyed  by 
the  Government,  were  all  obtained  by  force  rath- 
er than  good-will.  The  relations  between  the 
Chinese  and  foreigners  were  not  over-friendly, 
and  liable  to  frequent  and  annoying  complica- 
tions. Regulations  were  different  at  the  vari- 
ous ports  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  provin- 
cial authorities,  or  of  the  consuls  through  whom 
foreigners  made  their  appeals  or  complaints. 
Sometimes  trade  progressed  peacefully  at  one 
port  when  there  was  war  and  a total  suspension 
of  commercial  relations  at  another.  In  view 
of  the  traditional  policy  of  the  Western  powers, 
there  was  every  reason  to  expect  an  absorption 
of  parts  of  Southern  China  in  due  course  of 
events.  This  result  was  prevented  by  the  war 
of  1856,  and  the  few  succeeding  years,  which 
unexpectedly  opened  diplomatic  intercourse 
and  brought  China  into  the  family  of  nations. 

The  incident  that  began  this  war  was,  in  it- 
self, of  little  moment,  and  I doubt  if  the  most 
sanguine  enthusiast  ever  imagined  it  would  lead 
to  so  great  an  end.  In  the  autumn  of  1856 
the  native  officials  at  Canton  seized  a Chinese 
bout  engaged  in  smuggling  opium  under  pro- 
tection of  the  British  flag.  Naturally  enough 
the  foreigners  considered  the  act  an  outrage 
upon  their  rights,  and  the  British  consul  sent  a 
peremptory  demand  for  satisfaction.  The  de- 
mand was  laid  before  Yeh,  the  Governor-Gen- 
eral of  Canton  ; but  that  official  refused  to  apol- 
ogize or  explain.  Then  followed  “ the  last  ar- 
gument a British  squadron  lay  close  at  hand, 
and  was  ordered  to  bombard  Canton,  the  French 
fleet  joined  in  the  hostilities,  and  for  a short 
time  a United  States  frigate  lent  its  assistance. 

In  the  following  year,  after  delays  consequent 
upon  the  suppression  of  the  Indian  rebellion, 

Canton  was  formally  declared  in  a state  of 
siege.  Hopes  had  been  entertained  that  the 
General  Government  would  disavow  the  acts 
of  Yeh  ; but  on  the  12th  of  September,  1857, 

China  declared  war  against  England,  and  made 
the  affair  national  where  it  had  before  been  pro- 
vincial. In  December  of  the  same  year  the 
combined  English  and  French  forces  occupied 
an  island  in  front  of  Canton,  and  began  a 
bombardment,  w’hich  was  followed  by  an  as- 
sault. The  defenses  of  the  city  were  carried 
by  storm;  and  on  the  5th  of  January,  1858,  the 
allies  took  formal  possession  of  Canton,  and  cap- 
tured its  Governor-General ; Yeh  was  sent  to 
Calcutta  as  a prisoner  of  war,  where  he  subse- 
quently died. 

With  Canton  in  their  possession,  the  allies 
turned  their  attention  to  the  capital,  with  the 
design  of  striking  their  next  blow  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  seat  of  the  General  Government. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Pei-Ho  they  sent  an  ul- 
timatum to  Peking,  to  which  no  answer  was  re- 
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turned  ; after  allowing  a reasonable  time  for  re- 
plying, they  poshed  forward,  captured  the  forts, 
and  succeeded  m reaching  Tientsin,  the  fort  of 
the  capital.  Here  diplomacy  took  the  place  of 
arms.  Treaties  were  concluded  with  Russia, 
England,  France,  and  the  United  States,  cre- 
ating four  new  ports,  permitting  interior  travel* 
opening  the  Yang-tse-Kiang  to  foreign  trade, 
tolerating  Christianity,  recognizing  ministers  at 
the  Imperial  Court,  and  indemnifying  France 
and  England  for  the  cost  of  the  war.  The 


Chinese  negotiators  were  Kweiliang,  first  Com- 
missioner, whom  Mr.  Oliphant  describes  as  “a 
venerable  man  of  placid  and  benevolent  expres- 
sion, with  a countenance  full  of  intelligence, 
thongh  his  eye  was  somewhat  dimmed,  and  his 
hand  palsied  with  extreme  age ; but  his  man- 
ners were  polished  and  dignified,  and  his  whole 
hearing  that  of  a perfect  gentleman  and 
Hwushana,  a Mandarin  of  the  same  grade— a 
much  younger  man,  u with  a square,  solid  face, 
and  a large  nose,”  who  reminded  Mr.  Oliphant 
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of  C^im  welt  The 

W esterit  powers,  rf  the  trot  h were  known, 
probably  obtained  a great  deal  more  iliai* 

They  expected  ; arid  there  ift  very  little  > 
reown  to  donht  that  China  jh*d  conceded 
wore  than  wn*  Jutfcerro  dreamed  in  her 
philosophy,  , . , \ , V 

. luftnenced  by  feeling  of  magnanim- 
ity* stmi  not  desirous  of  pushing  Iteaxilj 
Got snnrient,  the  Cpr- 
<*4p*  nankeen  did  not  ppfc4**  w Lik  rigor 
ha*  the  faifiiltnerit  af  the  treaty  nonces 
sons.  TUdirwetii'dii.  tvrofr^v.tn^i^. 
preUni  fti  a fdgp  "fw£ftk rpA^,  ftiid  ike  jitk 
yhoriiie*  wt -iVtnig  ^e<v.’])nwipt;tfl  use  V.‘j 
ft  *«  iiHiir  jvhaiimgv.  tfr,  d\im\  IK'h, 
the  oUiod  fleet  was  f*md ojvm  and  root  vJ;V 
a ^exere  revive  At  ike Taka  'fort*;  while  V,$ 
en^ti»v9rtf|^  id  reach . .Tiaftiidii'  ;»n  order  <$■ 
fo  ^ohwgc  .Trpidi&r  ar,d  open  fail dV 
fittrinfo  tdkiism-  kt -the.  kfcpiral.  ^ 

trary  tolhe  spirit  sOf  rluA  orrangenient  of  rW 

(hep «*  yin a*  y tuir  tlucEni{*i'rv>r  n uh^l  .'.'Vi 
to  exchange  the  rreatiefc  at  IV, h sang, 
mid  not  ht.  tire  cavmi  The  American 
tainkat«y  iiUtroeedod  tn  i^aokloR  Peking 
but  wus  obliged.  to  return  to  Feb-tang  id 
make  die  tfxehanj^c  The.  French  ijarhi 
h tninUi&rh- \\'it hdie * so  Shanghai* 
after  the  Taka  dkiiirter,  and*  M the 
.Chinese:  Government  did  not  see  fit  to 
*1*4  preparations  for  active  hot.-* 
riJitjes  ^ere  began  at  once.  The  lias- 


kwmU^Mi,  *tlihT  i.UHMltoiUUsktL 

sanf|  with  that  in  diplo- 

macy for  which  they  fadt^ehrated,  did. 
not  mix  in  the  mmhlrj>v  bip.;  commuH 
themselves  with  profiting ^ky  whatever 
the  other  p*  w <rrs  a cu do)pt»#hfvk  KwT 
tng  Mhrirj*  eye  upon  Chiuar  Hus  Om  eni- 
iRVbt  *?f  i‘he.  ^arvkeigleei^d  'TP01 
tunitj?  of  turning  die  latier*  misfortune 
to  itsvdyn  wdvjoi'ro^  The  title  to  the 
country  north  of  the  A moor,  and  all  that 
puit  of  \fanehanu  eiUt  of  the  Uifcu*>sc\ 
.w*s,' contfnueil  to  KtikHa  in  eopseipeme 
of  jke  tern  tv  huh  find  oveifakeh  the 

Ga^ernmi'in  at  Peking  d wring  the  witf 
•agnin.4  .Froit'ce  and;  Engla/rf.  :Ev*3fits 
'.vimb  Ro&du  Irani  tin  lmnd  In  $jt*pvn& 
atid  which  cost  her  nothing,  ftdltM  « 
large  aren  <t.  hwr  A-i*.iiu;  }/os^ssiotis, 
ami  gave  her  iruiiOrrant  wramerelal  ad- 
■ rnntiigM. 

From  Shanghai  An  nttimnfum  ira? 
Wit  to  Peking^  where  ItwasTWkr^Ty 
wjerred  hy  the  Emjicror.  ’ 2t  ilemanded 
At  the  Taku 

fnrt.^  rhe  mtilirMhm  of  the  trestier  of 
Tientsin,  nfid indeitinifieation  for  »,hee\> 
petite  of  the.Wr  Wcl  tlm  in  epm  atirm^  Cjf 
renewed  KfiffiiilHre9r 

J>oon  After  die  rejection  of  jtijo  idtinm- 
mm  the  «1U<^  Advanced  up.  the  VcMtn 

Itiver,  CAjjturmg  the  forts,  occtt^oiTig 
Tieiitrin,  and  Imhing  within  twelve  miles, 
of  Peking.  Here  they  began  negbtia* 
riottf  which  at  x>v#  l\Uib  appeared  near  a 


ji>i  kb'ti.vM)  *x£l 
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thv  iiecet&tsy  uf  mating  6ft  The  flight 

Of  l;he  ^njf»cVftf,  H i t*  of  utag,  Adlowwl  'f$  -the 

(nrmbrow  *\f  ibe  anii'fdpa igr/  parry  and  the 
ptu&zge  of  the.  into  the  Ivajids  if  Pnnee 

Kung,  Jhe-Empiettft  •»  brother.  The  new  ruler 
wa*  a man  ot  marked  ability  * and  advocated  a 
r m fill  .dealings  with  foreign  pow- 
.«**/  ,'-.  .•  ’ ■ ' ■•'  ' ' -.  • ' . 


kt>h  .«ff.  The,  imtiTbreign  party  was  "in  the 
aseendabr  a!  fdiftTmperiai  43buct  und  complete- 
ly emuroHpd  the  Etnpfcror,;  who  at  U»t  became 
frightened  Mil  fled  from  the  t&ptt&L  A*  sooh 
as  flegfjUariumi  were  stopped  the  allies  resumed 
the  dft* y advanced  tp  the  Wails  of;;  liberal  policy 

IVking,  and  dfestwed  the  ffttnoaa  SoxnwierI#aT  •«*».' 
pee*  Yvtv-rfJbr$nmy  which  had  been  the  pride  In  canduetihg  ths  militjuy  movements  tp- 
of  the  Chinese  emperors  during  man?  snc-ces!*-  ward  P^fcnrg  the  foreign  minister*  went  not 
ivift  reigns.  They  were  }n  j^sition  $H  capture  forgetful  t*f  c&asesMhK’fr  compelled  ibeni 
the  citr*  hnt  circumstance?  relic red  themTcM*  tyi*  The  Government  had  de~ 
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n ti»c*  KV.stiK 


this  mode  *>f  warfare  was  at  once  apparcm  on 
the  pe&phj  sitid  has  every  promise  </f  p&rnia 
nfcwf*  Arc  A tmfiwm  js&ueral  of  some  iiore. 
when  _ c.'xciy.n.g  ,#ti  *£K  tef  »evc.nty'1!  ofice  dt?- 
dwr.d,  **  War  > ciucHy—yon  can  «)Qt  refine 
•te”  X r<My&\tnl\y  him  to  U>e  conduct  of 
the  albe*  before  JNkttig. 

•T he  war  *uded  with  the  foreigners  musters 
of  the  sicu&tfori.  The  dflihiuids  t>F  ill*  ultima- 
tum the  -Ministers  Were  permn- 

rieuUr  estuhuihed  at  Xb^iugv  >xm  gate  iff  the 
city  was  *nrie«dmd,  .the  port  of  TiehlMn  we* 
opened,  fwaigtiW*  wcyo  free  th r ^wiv,-i  ln  Jdl 
parts  of  China,  Chri*d^m*ywn#  to  ho  iojev- 


claret}  *rar,  ami  H W«s  the  Government  and  not 1 
the  People  that  should  ho  *■  hasms«d.  Sir  Fred- 
erick 8mcerthen  British .MXnttt^.varneKtiy  fc&C 
Vised  that  the  people  should  be  9pttr*d  nfr  suf- 
fering, and  tW  heading  troops  rigidly faftwd-y 
dm  to  molest:  tfacni;  lli?i >i*w*  wer^  fully  car- 
tied  out.  On  lauding  Tfomtaim  wad  . during 
all  KubyequtHiropomriuri**  no  wcwzw  of  any 
kmd  were  pemnttesd*;  ^very  th>irg  mprired  hv 
the  armv  was  scrupulously  paid  for,  and  as 
the  toostimprive  powUr* -of  British  sold bars  are 
something  enormpua  the  native?  very  soon  found 
t hev  had  nu  eAenbimt  market  A t Tientsin 


they  b#d  nti  i&ymdhmt  market 
the  Chinese  eomnussury  dcpa  rtment  » nd  ertwok 
to  supply ftlie  fb/^jgty  fbreeir  ami  performed  that 
duty  to.  the^uforuhn  of  every  body  cbriceyn^d- 
The  people,  who;  had  been  laid  that  the  foreign 
deviU  were  cannibals:  find  every  thfog  eUe  dift- 
agreeable,  Were  not  slow  to  ascermm  that  hu- 
man flesh  formed  no  port  0f  the  thirope&n  diet, 
jmt  that  beef  and  tmVtkm  were  greatly  pre- 
ferred. The  result  was  dint  the  allied  troops 
became  highly  popular,  and  when  they  war# 
finally  withdrawn  from  TienHla  many  u Chi- 
:(tm  hedsed  a Mgh  of  regret,  Before  Fekiug 
.’the  dcChmd  t-»  Fi»«if;l;od  dm  city;,  but 

u hkvw  at  Vl»*.  OovefhfoeWt  by  destroyhig 

die  EfonAffef  had  laying  whafo  itdyVfOj^r 
arty  tfott  %purmfty  heknf^d  to  the  Imperial 
Cahtt,  I Uoriily  tthed.  ttdd  that  the  effect  iff 


a ted,  and  Chrisrian  fair*)  winriee  ••..every:.  Where 
protected.  Diplomatic  reJarions  Ware  fairly 
established  between  China  nnd  ( the  Western 
powers,  and  though  .-tips  gna verities  of  penna- 
neot  pmawt  were  not  a bsoJutg-  they  seamed 
greater  chan  ever  before. 

The  Ministers  of  Peking  had  a great  task  be- 
fore them  in  regulating  the  intervoumfhcl  ween 
Chian  and  the  other  nations.  Aa  stated  in  a 
r^oiii  'paragraph,  the  focal $e*fj UiitiiieV  h nil 
t lie*  various  treaty  pohs  Imd  hoptf 
timfom^d  ,t»  adt^itlibut'  . - 

eraiCrnveniinent  j the  hitter,  though  ftundna i)r 
c.ov.ori^h  imd  gmierolly  ihi^u ^yeapi'inajlbUity 

fo  dd  pretty  much  ns  t^y  plsin^d,  il>?* 
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pntes  had  been  settled  by  force,  and  in  several 
eases,  after  Peking  was  occupied,  the  provincial 
and  consular  authorities  resorted  to  this  time- 
honored,  though  questionable,  form  of  discus- 
sion. Complications  multiplied  as  new  treaty 
ports  were  opened ; the  Central  Government 
was  helpless  before  the  rebellion,  which  threat- 
ened to  overthrow  the  ruling  dynasty  and  open 
a period  of  anarchy  with  all  its  horrors.  With- 
out strength  to  assert  itself,  and  even  fearing 
for  its  safety,  the  Government  turned  to  the 
foreign  Ministers  for  counsel  and  assistance. 
The  latter  were  able  to  render  sendee  that 
proved  their  good-will  to  China,  the  friend- 
liness of  the  nation  they  represented,  and 
their  personal  solicitude  that  the  stability  of 
the  throne  should  not  be  disturbed.  Prince 
Kimg  and  his  cabinet  met  them  in  a becom- 
ing spirit,  and  manifested  a desire  to  secure 
harmonious  action  in  all  their  relations.  It 
could  hardly  be  exacted  that  an  arrangement 
so  new  and  untried  could  work  to  perfect  satis- 
faction in  its  earliest  days,  especially  when  most 
of  its  surroundings  were  unfavorable.  There 
were  various  little  disagreements  from  time 


to  time,  but  nil  were  bridged  over  without 
compromising  the  dignity  or  honor  of  any 
national  representative. 

The  greatest  difficulty  was  in  dealing  with 
the  provincial  authorities  and  the  consuls  at  the 
treaty  ports.  Many  of  these  officials  persisted 
in  adhering  to  old  customs,  and  refnsed  compli- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  the  treaties  ; the 
Government  was  unable,  and  to  some  extent  un- 
willing, to  enforce  the  new  regulations  in  letter 
and  spirit,  weakeued  as  it  was  by  the  rebellion, 
and  the  fact  that  the  administration  was  in  the 
hands  of  a Regent  rather  than  of  an  actual  Em- 
peror. Disputes  accumulated,  until  in  1863 
there  were  sufficient  causes  for  a fresh  out- 
break ; had  the  foreign  Ministers  been  men 
of  hot  blood  and  hasty  temper,  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible they  would  have  involved  their  govern- 
ments in  another  war  with  China.  When 
trouble  was  imminently  threatened  the  Min- 
isters consulted  as  to  the  best  means  of  avert- 
ing it ; to  this  end  they  agreed  to  act  in  con- 
cert. sinking  all  antagonistic  interests,  and 
giving  to  each  of  the  treaty  powers  an  equal 
participation  in  all  advantages  obtained.  This 
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should  tuktGttrtioninfegdtd  to  it.  To  strength  - 
oo  ihk^ioS^ttiptmiit  ntkt  o^Able  it  t»>  make  head- 
way ogolnaT  the  ;iji«ii!rrecrttO!iJ  they  agreed  to  as- 
sist the  Hn|uuvemcm  of  the  Chinese  army.  &> 
as  to  bring  it  rtt  <4  fidr  *tate  ofetiUdency.  They 
iidvfeed  the  ^rgimi^rirm  of  a xltd^oo^  armed 
and  drilled  after  the  Eiirp]*e«ii?  vntimsrt  and  of  * 
fleered  to  a sntftcfent  extent,  hy  fbreigiier^.  The 
American,  Tf«r«l?  m adveimtrnr  ami  soldier  of 
fortune,  bar  Wwmnof  genius  energy,  orgir a- 
ij&ed  ami  led  a.  Chinese  force  in  the  ^mce  of 
the  ImpeT  ml  Govern men h The  oMmehey  of 
this  fr>rvt%  and  the  terror ■ \\  » umpired  aniafcg 


arrangerftfint,  Which  ynx* silled 


<r.  mm  mm 

tire  polio)*! 0 tytis*  gaptjllonod  he  the  jfp&e  gov- 
ernments of  ull  the>tiffit(iderj?i  aral;  mfeeivedt  a 
cordial  weJcoTne  »U  the  Court  of  i\fcm£, 

One  of the  first:  steps  in  the  new  plan  of 
operatwrof  vae  to  reinorc  the  fear  of  dismem- 
berment end  br-<  of  territory, which  wa#  not 
tmnati) rally  errtertivmed  by  the  Government. 
The  integrity  of  ChinA proper  was  gbdracured 
hr  the  foWfejgn  nations,  each  pC  whom  was 
bound  neither  to  accept  nor  demand  conces- 
sions of  territory.  The  treaties  permitted  each 
of  the  V.wti’i  to  ohm  in  building  ante*  at  the 
irfiniyyotti j rhopgb  the'ie  were  hitherto  r\>- 
guhkvl  u.<  comyv-iocis  out  of  the  jun^dirtHah 
*f  tH?  Vhtntw  Government  the  Mini8t^Vr^- 
fused  thein  ns  siteh.  Southern  CbVwo. 

Was  secured front  fhn  posstbilWy  of 
cmmC  and  the  a4nf<tnco  that  the  agreement 
WOuhl  be  enforced  by  ait  the  nations  against 
c ich  other,  went  very  far  toward  restoring  con- 
fidence to  the  C^ntml  Government. 

The  Tae-wug  reMliow  lmd  assumed  formi- 
dable iiropovtions,  and  m the  insurgents  openly 
declare*!  their  mid ?iton  to  occupy  the  treaty 
•ports  it  became  ueccssary  that  the  Minkicr; 


the  rehfeK  showed  thyt  ihe  Chinese  only  i/eed 
prciptit  fedping  and  ctfuipmeot  rd  WetMe.  tty* 
c^dletif  dHtr^  ^^r:U  nod  A mhficiin 

oflteyr^' were  aUnrlictl  to  the  orgumwiim,  .ntul 
after  WardV  death  the  command  fetlpp^/Cap- 
mlh  Bnrgotmv,  florin/ 

of  her  5Jhj:estyV  rejrVice.  Men  and  mmi’rfiil 
were  added  frtim  time  to  time; until  the  foreign 
legfon  became  formidable  pirn er.  br  ^er 
was  marked  by  3ticli  regularity  of  yiica?^  ifurt 
it  received  the  name  bf  dho’^hEvjgrVVietbW^y 
army.  / . C-  •.  yy-yh  A ■!;'  ; •?&- 
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1 y beneficial,  not  only  to  the  new  division,  but 
to  that  part  of  the  Chinese  army  which  still  re- 
tains its  native  and  primitive  character.  There 
is  yet  much  to  be  accomplished  in  the  matter 
of  drill  and  discipline,  and  very  much  in  that 
of  administration.  The  practice  in  China  has 
been  to  put  the  troops  under  the  control  of  the 
local  authorities,  the  Central  Government  hav- 
ing a power  more  nominal  then  real.  Hence  a 
foreign  officer  could  not  receive  his  orders  di- 
rectly from  Peking,  but  must  be  commanded  by 
governors  or  generals  whose  interests  were  va- 
rious, and  who  might  require  him  to  do  what 
his  humanity  forbade.  At  one  time  the  pro- 
vincial Governor,  at  the  capture  of  Soochow, 
put  to  death  all  the  rebel  chiefs  who  had  sur- 
rendered to  Colonel  Gordon  under  assurance 
of  safety.  Naturally  enough,  Gordon  was  dis- 
gusted at  this  violation  of  his  faith,  and  as  he 
could  obtain  no  satisfaction  he  retired  for  a 
time  from  the  service.  The  troops  were  scant- 
ily and  tardily  paid,  and  as  the  disbursements 
come  from  the  provincial  treasuries,  the  au- 
thorities have  a direct  interest  in  limiting  the 
number  of  men,  and  in  giving  them  just  enough 
money  to  prevent  a general  mutiny.  The  scheme 
of  supplying  China  with  a steam  fleet  failed  be- 
cause Captain  Osborne  refused  to  serve  under 
provincial  authority.  The  administration  of 
military  affairs  has  greatly  improved  in  the  last 
few  years  with  the  increasing  strength  of  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  advice  and  assistance  of  for- 
eigners ; there  is  yet  abundant  room  for  further 
progress. 

Another  measure  which  grew  out  of  the  co-op- 
erative policy  was  the  establishment  of  a Board 
of  Foreign  Customs,  to  act  at  all  the  treaty  ports. 
In  1854  the  local  authorities  at  Shanghae  re- 
quested the  foreign  consuls  to  appoint  officers 
who  should  have  charge  of  the  collection  of  du- 
ties on  foreign  exports  and  imports.  The  plan 
worked  so  well,  and  brought  so  good  a revenue 
into  the  treasury  that  it  has  been  extended  to 
all  the  ports  where  there  is  any  foreign  trade. 
The  Government  has  labored  hard  to  promote 
its  efficiency,  and  readily  adopted  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  foreign  Ministers ; it  has  been  for- 
tunate in  selecting  the  best  men  among  the  va- 
rious foreign  applicants  to  fill  the  highest  offices. 
The  present  Director  of  Customs  is  Mr.  Robert 
Hart,  a gentleman  who  has  long  resided  in 
China,  and  who  has  the  reputation  of  being 
thoroughly  informed  upon  matters  relating  to 
his  position.  Most  of  the  responsible  places  are 
filled  by  foreigners;  but  as  the  Government 
grows  self-reliant,  and  comprehends  the  pecul- 
iarities of  the  innovation,  it  will  doubtless  re- 
place its  foreign  servants  by  native  ones.  Prob- 
ably this  is  the  only  branch  of  government  serv- 
ice in  China  where  good  salaries  are  paid,  and 
strict  honesty  is  demanded.  In  the  army,  and 
in  all  provincial  and  civil  appointments,  the  reg- 
ular pay  is  ridiculously  low,  and  it  is  well  un- 
derstood that  an  official  must  make  4 ‘econo- 
mies” out  of  his  position.  Peculation,  if  con- 
fined to  certain  limits,  is  considered  entirely 


compatible  with  honesty,  and  may  be  indulged 
with  impunity.  Of  course  such  a system  leads 
to  endless  fraud  and  corruption,  for  which  there 
is  little  possibility  of  punishment.  The  Gov- 
ernment is  beginning  to  learn  that  it  is  better 
to  pay  decent  salaries  than  poor  ones,  and  that 
better  service  is  rendered  where  there  is  a stand- 
ard of  absolute  honesty.  The  principle  of  in- 
tegrity and  responsibility  which  has  been  intro- 
duced with  the  organization  of  the  Customs  de- 
partment will,  it  is  hoped,  ultimately  extend 
through  all  branches  of  the  administration. 

In  1865,  after  two  years  had  been  spent  in 
making  a translation,  the  Government  published 
Wheaton’s  “International  Law,”  and  distribu- 
ted copies  to  officials  throughout  the  empire. 
During  the  war  between  Denmark  and  Prussia 
a Prussian  corvette  seized  a Danish  bark  an- 
chored in  Chinese  waters,  within  three  miles  of 
the  shore ; on  another  occasion  a Prussian  ship, 
anchored  near  the  land,  sent  its  boats  to  capture 
a Danish  vessel  outside  the  three-mile  limit. 
The  Chinese  Government  demanded  the  release 
of  the  prizes,  on  the  ground  that  the  captors 
had  violated  the  neutrality  of  the  Emperor. 
The  principles  established  by  Wheaton  were 
cited  to  support  the  demand,  and  the  Govern- 
ment officers  referred  to  cases  exactly  analo- 
gous which  had  been  decided  in  English  courts. 

In  its  intercourse  with  the  foreign  ministers 
and  consuls  the  Government  very  early  saw  the 
disadvantage  of  having  no  interpreters  of  its 
own,  and  took  measures  to  supply  the  want. 
A school,  under  the  name  of  the  41  University 
of  Peking,”  was  established  at  the  capital,  and 
especially  devoted  to  teaching  the  foreign  lan- 
guages and  the  sciences  that  have  their  greatest 
perfection  in  the  West.  The  presidency  of  this 
school  was  given  to  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished Chinese  scholars ; while  teachers  of 
known  ability  were  engaged  from  Russia, 
France,  England,  and  other  countries  of  the 
Occident.  The  course  of  instruction  is  thor- 
ough, and  the  examinations  for  degrees  are  said 
to  be  searching  and  severe.  The  interpreters 
for  the  Burlingame  embassy  came  from  this 
school,  and  the  special  design  of  the  University 
is  to  educate  men  for  service  abroad,  or  at  the 
treaty  ports  wherever  there  is  intercourse  with 
foreigners.  When  first  established  the  Chinese 
looked  upon  this  school  with  indifference ; but 
very  soon  they  began  to  consider  it  favorably, 
and  many  sought  to  enjoy  its  privileges.  Every 
year  its  facilities  have  been  increased,  and,  as 
the  scholarships  are  selected  with  great  care, 
the  University  of  Peking  will  soon  acquire  a 
reputation  second  to  that  of  very  few  schools  in 
the  world. 

In  commercial  matters  4he  Chinese  have 
shown  quite  as  much  progress  as  in  those  pe- 
culiarly pertaining  to  government.  Many  of 
the  Bteamboats  plying  on  the  Yang-tse-Kiang 
and  other  waters  are  owned  by  Chinese  who 
have  bought  them  from  foreign  hands,  and  show 
themselves  fully  equal  to  their  management. 
The  foreign  systems  of  insurance  and  banking 
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have  been  adopted  at  the  treaty  ports,  and  are 
rapidly  spreading  to  the  interior.  Railways  are 
talked  of,  and  an  English  company  has  been 
started  for  supplying  China  with  a complete 
railway  system.  An  American  organization — 
the  East  India  Telegraph  Company — which 
has  its  bnreaa  of  direction  at  New  York,  is 
arranging  to  connect  all  the  treaty  ports  of 
China  by  electric  lines,  and  hopes  to  complete 
its  work  before  1870.  The  Chinese  Govern- 
ment has  made  a concession  for  the  enterprise, 
and  is  fully  alive  to  its  importance.  Explora- 
tions have  been  made  with  a view  to  develop- 
ing the  coal  and  other  mines  of  China.  Much 
light  has  been  thrown  upon  this  matter  by  an 
American  engineer,  Mr.  Raphael  Pumpelly, 
who  devoted  considerable  time  to  the  work. 

The  co-operative  policy  proved  so  advanta- 
geous to  China  that  the  Government  would  have 
shown  the  basest  ingratitude  in  declining  to  ac- 
knowledge the  services  of  the  foreign  Ministers. 
To  Mr.  Burlingame  and  Sir  Frederick  Bruce, 
the  leaders  in  the  adoption  of  this  policy,  Prince 
Rung  expressed  his  warmest  thanks,  and  as- 
sured them  of  his  high  personal  esteem.  Deep 
regret  was  manifested  at  the  recall  of  Sir  Fred- 
erick Bruce  from  Peking,  and  a like  expression 
was  tendered  Mr.  Barthemy,  who  had  moved 
hand  in  hand  with  the  Ministers  of  England 
and  America.  At  his  departure  in  1865  Mr. 
Burlingame  received  many  wishes  for  a pros- 
perous voyage  and  speedy  return,  and  on  his 
arrival  a year  later  the  greetings  he  received 
were  of  the  most  cordial  character.  In  1867 
he  prepared  to  leave  Peking  for  Europe  and 
America,  expecting  to  take  up  his  residence 
near  San  Francisco,  where  he  had  previously 
purchased  an  attractive  country  seat. 

But  an  unexpected  development  of  the  effects 
of  the  co-operative  policy  made  a change  in  his 
plans.  I doubt  if  the  foreign  Ministers,  when 
they  first  determined  to  act  together,  ever 
dreamed  of  the  ultimate  result  of  their  con- 
currence. 

The  progress  made  by  China  in  her  relations 
with  the  rest  of  the  world  could  not  end  with 
the  reception  of  the  Ministers  of  other  nations 
at  her  capital.  Full  diplomatic  intercourse 
could  exist  only  when  China  should  have  rep- 
resentatives residing  near  the  courts  of  the  na- 
tions with  whom  she  had  made  treaties.  The 
Government  appreciated  this  fact,  and  was  de- 
sirous of  placing  itself  on  equal  footing  with  the 
outer  world.  But  none  of  the  high  officials  at- 
tached to  the  Court  of  Peking  were  considered 
competent  to  represent  their  country  in  regions 
where  they  had  never  traveled,  and  of  whose 
language,  customs,  and  peculiarities  they  knew 
little.  The  school  at  Peking  might  in  time  pre- 
pare men  for  diplomatic  service  abroad ; but, 
under  the  most  favoring  circumstances,  they 
would  have  the  disadvantage  of  inexperience 
and  lack  of  precedent.  The  Government  knew 
not  whom  to  select,  either  from  its  older  or  its 
younger  men,  to  represent  the  Middle  Kingdom 
before  the  Western  Powers. 


Early  in  November,  1867,  Mr.  Burlingame 
announced  his  intention  of  returning  to  Amer- 
ica ; the  announcement  was  received  with  deep 
regret  at  the  Court  of  Peking,  and  the  Chinese 
Ministry  personally  appealed  to  him  to  relin- 
quish bis  purpose.  His  determination  was  al- 
ready made,  and  plans  arranged  so  that  he  could 
not  comply  with  the  request  to  remain  at  Peking. 
Prince  Rung  invited  him  to  a farewell  enter- 
tainment, which  was  attended  by  all  the  high 
officials  of  the  Government,  and  conducted  ac- 
cording to  the  strict  formalities  of  Chinese  eti- 
quette. It  is  a peculiarity  of  dinner  parties  in 
the  Eastern  as  well  as  the  Western  world,  that 
they  warm  the  heart  and  develop  whatever  it 
contains  of  kindliness  and  good-will.  This 
dinner  was  no  exception  to  the  rule ; at  least  it 
was  far  from  being  cool  and  indifferent.  From 
commencement  to  close  there  was  an  atmos- 
phere of  warmth  and  confidence,  and  the  speech- 
es of  hosts  and  guest  abounded  in  something 
more  than  empty  compliments.  The  Mandarins 
made  reference  to  the  great  services  Mr.  Bur- 
lingame had  rendered  to  China,  both  at  Peking 
and  in  his  visit  to  America  two  years  earlier; 
the  latter  professed  his  readiness  to  act  at  all 
times  as  the  friend  of  the  people  among  whom 
he  had  passed  six  years  of  his  life. 

During  the  conversation  Prince  Rung  asked 
Mr.  Burlingame  if  he  would  not  undertake  to 
represent  China  to  the  Western  Powers.  Mr. 
Burlingame  replied  that  he  would  always  plead 
the  cause  of  the  country  wherever  his  advocacy 
could  be  of  benefit.  The  Government  consulted 
with  Mr.  Hart,  the  Director  of  Customs,  and 
Mr.  Brown,  of  the  British  Legation,  upon  the 
propriety  and  possibility  of  inducing  Mr.  Bur- 
lingame to  act  as  the  official  envoy  of  China. 
These  gentlemen  warmly  urged  the  appointment, 
and  in  two  days  after  the  dinner  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  called  upon  Mr.  Burlingame, 
and  tendered  him  the  appointment  of  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  Empire  of  China  to  all 
the  treaty  nations  of  the  world.  After  a con- 
sultation with  his  colleagues,  and  finding  they 
all  heartily  approved  the  measure,  Mr.  Burlin- 
game accepted  the  appointment,  and  only  stipu- 
lated that  the  embassy  should  be  placed  on  the 
highest  diplomatic  footing.  His  wishes  were 
most  completely  met,  and  possibly  exceeded. 
Personally  he  received  appointment  to  the 
highest  Chinese  rank,  and  was  to  be  accompa- 
nied by  two  officials  of  the  second  rank,  as  as- 
sociate high  envoys  and  ministers.  A week 
after  the  appointment  was  offered  and  accepted 
Prince  Rung  visited  Mr.  Burlingame  at  the 
United  States  Legation,  and  presented  him  with 
an  imperial  decree,  engrossed  on  yellow  silk, 
and  bearing  the  great  seal  of  the  Empire,  as 
well  as  the  personal  one  of  the  Emperor. 

Mr.  J.  M‘Leavy  Brown,  of  the  British  Lega- 
tion, and  Mr.  E.  Deschamps,  a French  gentle- 
man who  had  been  acting  Commissioner  of 
Customs,  were  named  Secretaries  of  the  Em- 
bassy. Both  Prince  Rung  and  Mr.  Burlingame 
desired  these  appointments,  as  they  would  re- 
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master  of  tfie  Chinese  tirtojHi;  to^k  twenty  of 
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imperial  court. 
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occupied  nearly  h. 


tin*  «*>•'  roach  firt-'pfowitijt ' service-  as  ie  fit  thhio- 
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and  took  no  action  beyond  tendering  advice  and 
counsel.  The  representative  of  the  United 
States  had  been  called  upon  for  official  and  per- 
sonal opinions  oftener  than  his  colleagues,  and 
was  able  to  render  important  and  lasting  service 
to  every  body  concerned. 

In  due  time  the  Embassy  entered  the  Golden 
Gate  of  our  western  coast,  and  was  safely  land- 
ed at  San  Francisco.  Of  its  reception  at  that 
point,  and  its  progress  afterward,  the  account  is 
abundantly  given  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day. 

The  object  of  the  Embassy  is  one  of  peace 
and  good-will  to  the  whole  Western  World. 
China  has  treaties  with  the  United  States,  En- 
gland, France,  Russia,  Prussia,  Sweden  and 
Norway,  Denmark,  Holland,  Belgium,  Italy,  and 
Spain.  The  Embassy  will  visit  the  capital  of 
each  of  these  countries,  and  be  presented  at  its 
Court.  It  may  negotiate  new  treaties  (it  ex- 
pects to  conclude  one  with  Austria),  discuss  or 
amend  the  old  ones,  or  do  any  thing  els^  that 
seemeth  good  in  its  sight.  Of  course  it  has  its 
diplomatic  secrets,  which  I will  not  attempt  to 
give.  Diplomacy  is  nothing  unless  diplomatic- 
ally conducted,  and  who  ever  heard  of  a dis- 
creet embassador  allowing  the  whole  world  to 
know  what  he  was  about  ? I opine,  however, 
that  the  first  Chinese  Embassy  to  the  foreign 
powers  has  no  authority  or  design  to  ask  or 


offer  to  any  one  of  the  “ favored  nations”  any 
thing  that  could  rouse  the  jealousy  or  awaken 
the  indignation  of  the  rest.  To  use  the  words 
of  Mr.  Lincoln,  the  embassadors  come  “with 
charity  for  all,  and  with  malice  toward  none.1' 
They  will  doubtless  be  met  every  where  in  a 
spirit  of  the  most  hearty  good-will. 

“ This  mission,”  says  Mr. Burlingame, ‘ ‘ means 
progress.  It  means  that  China  desires  to  come 
into  warmer  and  more  intimate  relations  with 
the  West.  It  means  that  she  desires  to  come 
under  the  obligations  of  international  law,  to 
the  end  that  she  may  enjoy  the  advantages  of 
that  law.  It  means  that  China,  conscious  of 
her  own  integrity,  wishes  to  have  her  questions 
stated ; that  she  is  willing  to  submit  her  ques- 
tions to  the  general  judgment  of  mankind.  It 
means  that  she  intends  to  come  into  the  broth- 
erhood of  nations.  It  means  commerce;  it 
means  peace ; it  means  a unification  in  its  own 
interests  of  the  whole  human  race.  It  means 
that  it  is  one  of  the  mightiest  movements  of 
modem  times.  And  though  the  ephemeral 
mission  may  pass  away,  that  great  movement 
will  go  on.  The  great  deed  is  done.  The  fra- 
ternal feeling  of  four  hundred  millions  of  peo- 
ple has  commenced  to  flow,  through  the  land 
of  Washington,  to  the  older  nations  of  the 
West,  and  it  will  flow  on  forever.” 


THE  FIRE-LOG. 


On  a summer  mom  a woodman 
Cleft  a monarch  oak  in  twain, 

And  through  all  the  golden  autumn 
Ebbed  his  blood  from  heart  and  grain; 
And  the  north  wind,  through  the  larches, 
Through  the  yellow  forest  arches. 

O'er  him  sang  a funeral  strain. 

And  above  him  spread  the  maple 
Shrond  of  gold  and  broidered  red ; 

And  the  beech  her  crimson  mantle 
8oftly  drew  around  his  head; 

And  in  silent  grief  around  him 
Stood  they  till  the  winter  found  him, 

And  white  tribute  paid  the  dead. 

To  the  forest,  through  the  snow-drifts, 
With  his  glittering  axe  in  hand. 

Strode  again  the  stalwart  woodman, 
Nature’s  regent  o’er  the  land; 

Little  cared  he  for  the  whistling 
Of  the  wind,  his  rough  beard  bristling, 
Filling  with  an  icy  sand. 

Came  he  where,  within  an  opening, 

Lay  the  fallen  oaken  tree, 

With  his  brawny  anna  uplifted, 

As  in  his  last  agony; 

Gone  was  all  his  regal  splendor. 

Dead  the  ruler  and  defender 
Of  the  forest  monarchy. 

**  Thou  wert  once  a king,  brave  oak-tree !” 

Said  the  woodman  standing  by; 

“But  as  men,  trees,  soon  or  later, 

In  this  changing  world  mast  die; 

Bat  thy  worth  we  will  remember 
In  the  red  and  glowing  ember, 

When  the  fire-light  rises  high.** 


Then  he  cut  a great  log,  reaching 
To  the  burly  branches*  swell; 

And  the  white  chips,  scattered  broadcast. 
Told  he  knew  the  woodcraft  well ; 
While  the  sharp  reverberating, 

Quick  and  keen  and  ne’er  abating, 
Sonnded  far  through  wood  and  dell. 

It.is  night : within  the  farm-house 
Comfort  takes  the  place  of  care; 
Blooming  youth,  and  sturdy  manhood, 
Feeble  age,  are  gathered  there; 

On  the  hearth  the  Fire-Log  glowing, 
Banishes  the  thought  of  snowing, 

Makes  a summer  in  the  air. 

Round  the  genial  fire  they  gather, 

First  to  join  in  some  old  game, 

Then  to  list  to  tales  of  wonder, 

Told  by  youth  or  aged  dame; 

And  their  fancies  rise  the  higher, 

With  each  curling  tongue  of  fire, 

With  each  cheerful,  steady  flame. 

But  consuming  is  the  Fire-Log; 

Ended  is  the  social  play; 

And  from  oat  the  dying  embers 
All  the  sprites  and  fairies  gay, 

While  the  hearth  grows  cold  and  colder, 
Each  one  looking  o’er  Its  shoulder, 

Up  the  chimney  troop  away. 

Blessings  on  thee,  Fire-Log;  blessings 
Gavest  thon  unto  thine  end; 

Living,  grateful  shade  afforded, 

Dead,  thou  wast  a generous  friend ; 
Time  may  ties  of  pleasure  sever, 

Bnt  our  joyfhl  thoughts  will  ever 
On  thy  memory  attend. 
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TEN  years  ago  Samuel  Smiles  published  a 
Life  of  George  Stephenson,  which,  both  in 
England  and  in  this  country,  proved  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  successful  biographies  ever 
issued.  In  this  cose,  as  in  all  his  other  bio- 
graphical works,  Mr.  Smiles  chose  a subject 
identified  with  the  progress  of  the  age.  The 
present  volume  is  a revised  edition,  containing 
a life  of  Robert  Stephenson,  and  also  a history 
of  the  invention  and  introduction  of  the  railway 
locomotive.  Not  the  least  interesting  feature 
of  the  work  is  the  abundance  of  excellent  illus- 
trations, several  of  which  we  present  in  connec- 
tion with  this  article. 

During  the  ten  years  which  have  intervened 
since  the  appearance  of  this  biography  in  its 
original  form  the  construction  of  railways  has 
made  extraordinary  progress.  The  length  of 
lines  then  open  m Europe  was  estimated  at 
about  18,000  miles ; it  is  now  more  than  50,000 
miles.  Although  Great  Britain,  first  in  the 
field,  had  then  expended  nearly  £300,000,000 
in  the  construction,  after  twenty-five  years’  la- 
bor, of  8300  miles  of  railway,  it  has  during  the 
last  ten  years  expended  about  £200,000,000 
more  in  constructing  5600  additional  miles. 
But  on  the  Continent  equal  progress  is  to  be 
noted.  France  has  now  9624  miles  at  work ; 
Germany  (including  Austria),  13,392  miles ; 
Spain,  3161  miles;  Sweden,  1100  miles;  Bel- 
gium, 1073  miles;  Switzerland,  795  miles ; Hol- 
land, 617  miles ; besides  railways  in  other  states. 
These  have  for  the  most  part  been  constructed 
and  opened  during  the  last  decade,  while  a 
considerable  length  is  still  under  construction. 
Austria  is  engaged  in  carrying  new  lines  across 
the  Hungarian  plains  to  the  frontier  of  Turkey, 
which  Turkey  is  preparing  to  meet  by  lines 
carried  up  the  valley  of  the  Lower  Danube ; 
and  Russia,  with  2800  miles  already  at  work, 
is  occupied  with  extensive  schemes  for  connect- 
ing Petersburg  and  Moscow  with  her  ports  in 
the  Black  Sea  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the 
frontier  stations  of  her  Asiatic  empire  on  the 
other.  The  length  of  Italian  lines  in  1866  was 
2752  miles,  of  which  nearly  700  were  opened  in 
that  year.  Already  a direct  line  of  communi- 
cation has  been  opened  between  Germany  and 
Italy  through  the  Brenner  Pass,  by  which  it  is 
now  possible  to  make  the  entire  journey  by  rail- 
way (except  the  short  sea-passage  across  the 
English  Channel)  from  London  to  Brindisi  on 
the  southeastern  extremity  of  the  Italian  penin- 
sula ; and  in  a few  more  years  a still  shorter 
route  will  be  opened  through  France,  when  the 
seven-mile  tunnel  under  Mont  Cenis  shall  have 
been  completed.  In  India  Fox’s  reproach, 
made  in  1783,  is  no  longer  applicable,  that 
“ England  has  built  no  bridges,  made  no  high- 

• The  Life  of  George  Stephenson,  and  of  his  son  Rob- 
ert Stephenson;  containing  also  a History  of  the  Inven- 
tion and  Introduction  of  the  Railway  Locomotive.  By 
Samuxl  Smiles.  Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York. 


roads,  cut  no  navigations Were  we  to  be 

driven  out  of  India  this  day  nothing  would  re- 
main to  tell  that  it  had  been  possessed by 

any  thing  better  than  the  ourang-outang  or  the 
tiger.”  Some  of  the  greatest  bridges  of  modem 
times — such  as  those  over  the  Sone  near  Pat- 
na, and  over  the  Jumna  at  Allahabad — have 
been  erected  in  connection  with  the  Indian  rail- 
ways, of  which  there  are  already  3637  miles  at 
work,  and  above  2000  more  in  process  of  con- 
struction. 

Turning  now  to  America,  we  find  that  in 
1857  the  Canadian  system  of  railways  was  in 
its  infancy.  The  Grand  Trunk  was  only  begun, 
and  the  Victoria  Bridge — the  greatest  of  all 
railway  structures — was  not  half  erected.  That 
colony  has  now  more  than  2200  miles  in  active 
operation  along  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 
But  it  is  in  the  United  States  that  we  find  the 
most  remarkable  progress  in  railway  construc- 
tion. This  country  was  the  first  to  avail  itself 
of  steam  locomotion,  after  the  practicability  of 
the  scheme  had  been  proved  on  the  Stockton 
and  Darlington  and  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
railways.  The  first  sod  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railway  was  cut  on  July  4,  1828,  and  the 
line  was  opened  for  traffic  in  1829.  In  1864 
not  less  than  35,000  miles  had  been  completed, 
while  over  15,000  were  in  process  of  construc- 
tion. In  1870  the  length  of  railway  lines  com- 
pleted will  exceed  the  entire  length  of  all  the 
European  lines  combined.  Then  will  be  near- 
ly, if  not  entirely,  completed  the  great  Pacific 
Railroad,  connecting  the  lines  in  the  valleys  of 
the  Mississippi  and  the  Missouri  with  San  Fran- 
cisco, by  which  it  will  be  possible  to  make  the 
journey  from  England  to  Hong  Kong,  via  New 
York,  in  little  more  than  a month. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  the  large  number 
of  railway  passengers  of  to-day,  their  accommo- 
dation was  not  contemplated  in  the  original 
scheme.  A writer  of  eminence  of  that  time — 
not  long  ago  was  it,  either — declared  that  he 
would  as  soon  think  of  being  fired  ofif  on  a 
ricochet  rocket  as  travel  on  a railway  at  twice 
the  speed  of  the  old  stage-coaches.  So  great 
was  the  alarm  which  existed  as  to  the  locomo- 
tive in  England  that  the  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester Committee  pledged  themselves  “ not  to 
require  any  clause  empowering  its  use ;”  and  as 
late  as  1829  the  Newcastle  and  Carlisle  Act 
was  conceded  on  the  express  condition  that  it 
should  not  be  worked  by  locomotives  but  by 
horses  only.  The  first  locomotives  used  in 
hauling  coal  trains  ran  at  from  four  to  six  miles 
an  hour.  What  would  those  “ old  fogies”  have 
thought  of  express  trains — carrying  passengers, 
too— running  at  a speed  of  from  fifty  to  sixty 
miles  an  hour!  While  in  1834  the  number  of 
stage-coach  passengers  fn  Great  Britain  was 
about  thirty  millions  a year,  in  1866  the 
number  of  railway  passengers  in  that  country 
numbered  over  313  millions.  George  Stephen- 
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fur  the  cym^>'^dh)g  use  of  steam.  with  which  Locomotive  whs  very  gradually  riml&  The 
it :m comparative*  Coiifijdng our  cpnsiderawon  ; idea  of  tr,.yjfn  in  one  age, ;'wkfc  r^viVed  iti  the 
tor  the  mowient  *P  o\tr  <nvn  cuonfrjr ; Imt  fat  j agtei*  that  foljipwedv.  If  waift  ehvh#dted  : jjp?*-  '5n 
stenm  the  Vastne?*  of  our  tuitlnntl  tmitorv  | ouy  locdet,  then  in  another — rlxe  Inborn  of  one 
would  t-msb  u*t  .a*  •.Come-  irw  crushed  by  bet  \ kivenror  twin#  tuktfri  u|>  by  \m  successors—- until 
i unmetlie  prOntitfeA  And,  in  (ike  mntier*  it  f arlefcgfrb,.  after  roafljr 41mfiqHd'«nn^^^4nd many 
may  be  suld  that  hot '.far-  steftiu  and  the  tg{ti^4$b  'f^ikir?^,  the  practicable  marking  Jupoiaotive  ivas 
the  Knsfcimi  Kmpire,  \u  and  cu»t-hv  achieved, 

creasing  extant*  would  ho  as  unstable  a>  tfeio  -.The  railway  proper  doubtless  origituited  io, 
the  wt  couqtiests  of  the  of ^(be  iiorfU  of  England.  and 

Give  to  > nation  pnpuiUr  freedom,  free  l»hoi\  of  Wale-?,  where it  wa*  found  useful  in  -facilita- 
industry.  miciHgcnce,  <>ncb  in  nddkiori  to  these,  ting i he  tram  port  of  coals  from  the  juts  to  tin* 
the  mulls  of  modern  medhtuieal  i>rt>jgr£**;.&ml  ^Inppirtg-plaees..  At  an  early -period  the  ectfl 
the  career  of  that  nation  Will  dieprove  nil  the  wa*.  v« rifted-  to  the  boat*  in  puuvuer.<\  or ,ino-uiik^ 
ttioms . wKteh.  -Iffere  appitaUbie  to  Andenr&iri *•■  upon  btfr*.cv  backs.  .JNfefct’  cam  were  used, 
pire^  /*o\I  inttnways  *>f  tlng^tone  vw«rc  laid,  idong 

In  dna  country  above  ell  other*  is  suam  the  which  they  were  easily  Invok'd.  Then  pie<c< 
great  organ  of  t'ivjliiation,  though  its  opera tioo  of  pyokiug  were  laid  parclUd  upon  woodeo 
m inn infv  negative,;  tpfottotlek':  $vi  h &iil$  rermitei  $\eep6tfy- or  imbedded  iu  that  ordirmry  im*V 
Jt  .distributes  it?  benefits:  for  ( till)*'  praetfocr  of  l^yhig  wooden  wile 

the  metropolitue  contreK  and  to  the?  va*t  i a-  \ had  become  extensively  adopted.  Saint  Soud, 
rerior;  to  the  former  \t  brings  supplies  of  food,';  a Fn^ncdi  traveler  in  IThl,  describes  ibv  colliery 
fuehiwid  liitrber*  while  br  develop*  the  re-sourcea  f wagotawaya  in  the  neighborhood  of  iveweasUe 
and  furnishes  a nwkof  for 
the  prod  actions  of  tho  l/w^ 
ter.  Other  thing*  being 
equal,  rhe  tent  of  the  pros- 
purity,  ami  tketefo^r  of  the 
progress a nation,  ^ 
forded  ibyMtft  jHtpidatlon.  : j'-fy 

The  introduction  of  atcatn 
baa  doabjed:  the  rat  iiV  of 
incrfetise  In  (be  pdptiliiVibO 
of  Ixvndon  «i«cc  1 ^1.  It 
is  TVAsutnibie  to  su]TK)tie 
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'a*  >up'^iQf  • t<>..'toV;.  t'Mfflg  of  the  kiipt  tie  Tmd  i upon;  A mentor*  kter  Yjjj'j*  Expedient  n&: 
seeni  STLte  W«Qd^ls  wef'e  farmed  with  ti  revived  riiW  dtept$’{SiY 
rounded-  b|>pfer.; ^ihvv.y\\\ie  4 ^mjeeting.  faoultf-  Oiid  tigidhin  tfro  n oniiiry  Mr. 

ing,  artiiihc  wgon-whiH:!^  ^ittg^made  of  east.  Edgewonlo  but -with,  ho  baiter  terMx, 
iron,  and  hollowed  iftihe  tuaivrier  ^f  a metal  Long  before  vih; -Wax  , igempted 

pulley,”  refctiUj  lilted  i he  pounded  surface  :>if  &t^iuduedmoxh*jii  was  rhe  subject  of  uruefi  rur>? 
the  rails..  These  rude  Wooden  tracks  were  the  ous  speeuktiovi.  'ti\v  t ^ae  ‘^wumv  m.’iifo 
germ  of  the  modern  railroad.  Soon  thin  plates  ^Explanation  of  the  Philo?opff*V 

of \tm  catue  fo  be  nailed  upon  tbe  upper  fcnr-  in  1x180,  figured  a ^TdtcrKid  gene. rat  or,  support- 
face  of  the  rails,  to  protect  the  parts  most  cx-  ed  on  wheels  nmi  prvmded  with  a -seat  for  u 
posed  to  friction.  From  this  arrangement  the  passenger  irvfro ut , rind  * long  j&>j/fpe  behind, 
transition  was  natuml  to  the  system  of  east  stating  that  ‘'the  whole  Vf  to  be  fmrqhjfed  upon 
iron  Tails,  which  wero  first,  laid  in  1 7^58  at  little  whed?,  sons  toufavc  easily  on  u horuon- 
, Whitehuveo,  tul  plane  | and  if  fhc  hole  or  jet  mpe  b«;  opened 

Down  jo  else  end  of  the  last  century,  and,  the  vapor  will  rush  out  Violently  one,  w mu  1 
jtjijeedy  down  to  ^ Hme.  Avitbin  the  memory  of  the  wheels  and  thf>  Twli  at  the  ^trie  Vim# 
the  present  generation,  .the  only  power  n«ed  for  he  carried  the  contrary  wui.'1  A bom  the-  mid- 
haulage  was  the  hoh?tv  TfwnapoMution  by  this  die  of  the  last  reiitiuy  ffonjiitnlrt  Ftttnkhtt,.  tte 
rneaps  wfts  cosily^  and.  4*  length  became  uoHatY  i^eni.  m i.andon  fpr  tte  United*  *>f 

isfactorv,  Something-  mmi  take  the  place  of  . America,  was  HngagM  ih  a coh^ikmdence  Avipi 
rhe  lrors»f*  But  wfiut?  The  power  pf  wind  was  Matthew  BohUotf  of  Birr»toagbtfw  hud  Etusjh'ur 
>r»e  of  ibfc  earliest  experVionts  p^pi^ed ; hut  Darwin  of  Inch  field,  tvlyiiVe  to  &itr.?s»  **  * 
tlris,  though  ayaiUhle  for  imlgaiiow.  had  not  motive  power.  ■■#oukw  bud  ..mAde  i'-ynwiwf 
*pr;ot^  tand<  But  it  hM  been  a fire-engine yviiicfc’hc -3? 

tried.  Quv  Simon  S'teyimus.  a ‘Fleming,,  had  litre  inspection , and  though  the  odgifod  p«s» 
invented  a ^iiiing-e^Vfi  toward  the  tif/j.  of  the  pose  for  which  the  wgfoc  had  her h edxm’Bcd 
sixteenth  ( eut-Tirpi  fnjtpMfVcr  nil,  B hud  proved  was  the  pumping  of  n whw  lelfrwd  so 

only  a * urioelfy  f ibg-  wlml . could' .nottk  dep»*nd-  he  pracliaftbte  t<<  :enipfoy  ft  a of  loco- 
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etc*  at  a lime.  Brit  it  was  an  Import enfc 
merit.  The  French  Minister  ryf  War  author 
iicd  Cugnut  to  proceed  with  the  construction 

of  ^ new  n*id  i^proVed.inBchto.e, 
istfC'J  nhd  'feferfy  for  fh  tfe  caot-se  of  ike 
Tfi^  ttCM?  locomotive  wiirftfiv 
jW>5»od  of  two  parts,  one  being- & cn,  fridge  sup- 
ported on  t^u  whenl*,  somewhat  fe^mhliug  a 
wxtail  hrewer  V can*  furrj  wheel  with  a seat  for 
the  dmc/ ; while  the  odier  r.ommtu*rl  the  ma- 
chinery,  which  wits  Buppoficd  uri  a single  dfevr 
ing*  wheel  four  ffsti.  two  inches  m ditauiter. 
The  engine  consisted  of  ^ round  copper  "tfeifer 
with  a furnace  mtdde  provided  with,  two  small 
chimneys,,  two  tiugk  n»*tirjj?  thirreco-inrh  brass 
cylinders1  conimmucntrng  with  il;»>  holler  by  u 
htmm-pi}#,  and  the  afi’nngenurnt^  for  rOfsitoli- 
ideating  she  motion  of  to  fri*tonrta  the  <ilm- 
in# •■yyhcfcS,  together, with  the  peering  gear. 

1 he  two  part*  of  the  machine  were  united  by 
* movable  pin  and  a toothed  sector  ftx,ed  on 
the  tVnming  of  the  Front  or  machine  part  of  the 
eani/ige.  When  one  of  the  pistons  descended, 
fife.  piUtpn-Tnd  drew:  W'ith  if  a crank,  the  catch 
of  which  c-ttnyed!  Ui^  driving-wheel  to  make  ft 
qiutrtfir  of  a revolntioti  by  hi  guns  of  the  ratchet- 
wh'eel 'fitted  tfe  the  at lo  of  the  driyirtg-wheel. 
At  the  aatnn  Mm  a chain  lUed  so  the  crank  or. 
the  aaniti  *idc  ttiso  d&H:biided  w nd  moved  a lever, 
the  opposite  £nd  of  which  *wft?  thereb}  raiseil, 
^storing:  th&jfec.^  original  j«Wj- 


Or  warrior  bulida  alarm  the  gaping  crowds  ' i 
And  armies  shrink  beneath  the  shadowy  cloud.’’ 

Aft  early  as  iToll  the  application  of  *teatn 
power  tn  the  propulsion  of  w licel-carriage??  iipim, 
common  roads  had  been  brought  under  the  no- 
tice of  James  Watt  by  his  young  friend  iUdm. 
RflhtKon,  theijf  u atmient  in  the  University  'of 
(ibi^gv>tv\  Watt  \viu  then  only  tivrmiry- three 
year#  told;  and  had  just  .es.Ubfelied.Ms  biisiriesij 
M rcuu  h e in  » t icr  el  i n $ t n i me  ht  m n k e r.  H«.  pro- 
ceed t-d  to  make  n raod.ei  fr«/ra  Robison  a rough 
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tion  at  the  top  of  the  cylinder  by  the  interposi- 
tion of  a second  chain  ami  crank.  The  piston- 
rod  of  the  descending  piston,  by  means  of  a 
catch,  set  other  levers  in  motion,  the  chain  fixed 
to  thorn  turning  a half-way  cock  so  as  to  open 
the  second  cylinder  to  the  steam  and  the  first 
to  the  atmosphere.  The  second  piston,  then 
descending  in  turn,  caused  the  driving-wheel  to 
make  another  quarter  revolution,  restoring  the 
first  piston  to  its  original  position;  and  the 
process  being  repeated,  the  machine  was  there- 
by kept  tn  motion.  To  enable  it  to  run  back- 
ward the  catch  of  the  crank  was  arranged  in 
such  a manner  that  it  could  be  made  to  act 
either  above  or  below,  Find  thereby  reverse  the 
action  of  the  machinery  on  the  driving-wheel. 
It  will  thus  be  observed  that  Cugnot’s  locomo- 
tive presented  a simple  and  ingenious  form  of  a 
high-pressure  engine  ; and  though  of  rude  con- 
struct ion,  it  was  a highly-ereditable  piece  of 
work,  considering  the  time  of  its  appearance 
and  the  circumstances  under*  which  it  was  con- 
structed. 

It  met  with  an  accident  at  one  of  its  trials 
in  Paris,  and  was  locked  up  in  the  Arsenal  ; 
but  Gugnot  was  granted  ft  pension  of  300  livres, 
which,  though  interrupted  during  the  French 
Revolution,  was  again  restored  by  Napoleon. 
Cugnot's  locomotive  h still  preserved  at  Paris  ; 
and  it  is,  without  exception,  the  most  venerable 
and  interesting  of  all  the  machines  extant  con- 
nected with  the  early  history  of  steam  locomo- 
tion. 

As  late  as  1784  Watts  views  ns  to  road  loco- 
motion were  still  crude  and  undefined.  The 
progress  of  steam  locomotion  was  left  to  other 
hands.  Among  the  steam-carriages  invented 
at  this  time  we  should  especially  mention  Will* 


turn  Symington’s,  of  which  we  give  an  illustra- 
tion. 

The  machine  consisted  of  a carriage  and 
locomotive  behind,  supported  on  four  wheels. 
The  boiler  was  cylindrical,  communicating  )>v 
a steam-pipe  with  two  horizontal  cylinders,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  engine.  When  the  piston 
wpas  raised  by  the  action  of  the.  steam,  a vacu- 
um was  produced  by  the  condensation  of  the 
steam  in  a cold-water  tank  placed  underneath 
the  engine,  on  which  the  piston  was  again  forced 
back  by  the  pressure  of  (he  atmosphere.  The 
motion  was  conveyed  to  the  wheels  by  rack- 
rods  connected  with  the  piston-rod,  which  work- 
ed on  each  side  of  a drum  fixed  on  the  bind 
axle;  the.  alternate  action  of  which  rods  upon 
the  tooth  and  racket  wheels  with  which  the 
drum  was  provided  producing  the  rotatory 
motion.  Symington’s  engine  was  partly  at- 
mospheric and  partly  condensing — the  conden- 
sation being  effected  bv  a separate  vessel  and 
air-pump,  as  patented  by  Watt;  and  though 
the  arrangement  w as  ingenious,  it  is  clear  that, 
had  it  ever  been  brought  into  use,  the  traction 
would  huve  been  of  the  slowest  kind, 

Symington’s  attention  was  then  diverted  to 
river  navigation,  resulting  in  the  construction 
6f  the  Charlotte  Dundus  in  1801,  which  may  he  re- 
garded aft  the  first  practical  steamboat  ever  built. 
Practical  it  was,  yet  it  Was  not  introduced  into 
practical  use;  ami  Symington,  after  many  disap- 
pointments, became  a waif  among  the  vast  pop- 
ulation of  London,  died  in  March,  1831,  and 
not  even  a stone  marks  the  grave  of  the  invent- 
or of  the  first  practicable  steamboat. 

Meanw  hile  in  America  the  idea  of  applying 
steam  to  the  propulsion  of  carriages  had  oc- 
curred to  John  Fitch  in  1785  ; but  he  did  not 
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pursue  t>ie  H»hp>rf  *|  fur  mme  than  a wenky"  be-  uy«  engine  m the  Merthyr  tramway  it*  Corn- 
ing iHrert«tI  ftbro H by  hk  ••  waft*  Wal#*/  Trstltfwefc  -was -a..  native  vt*  this 

the  wwffrtwai  to  /aiiie  ; rich  mining  dktridfy  iritd  ?m  father  being"  & 

xtmp  OHver  liv^iiH* .'» Peter  purser  in  ttevnml  -at  >he  mins*/  much,  #f  the 
wow?*  ■»&*  jv'lth  ii  pn^e  &r  dri ving  boyV  iiffifc  itait.  been  *pciK  in  wg&dgring  nUcmt 

te  IT8V  the  mine/  or  in  fflctiJtrg  up  iulorntation  ftt»nnt 
the  ln»d  ^ hud  the  e*~  pumping  engine*  anil  mining  ttiaeluttery  While 

el urivs  6>f  &ya rju . jilt i,  his1  fri&u$$  j still  a biv  lift  trbfMtted  art  itppointniehi  lur  en- 

look^d  hpdn  Jbi ij : ^ h«  ‘^nd  he  gtdfcfer.  Banhsatt  add Waft's?  patent  u6  length 

(iCUtW  Oof  ruiee  the  means  for.  tin*  ncvumpIisV  expired  in  1800,  and  the  Gomish  engineers  were 
merit  nf  his  ubjeet.  In  »>r  J#»)i  Evans  . free  1 6 make  engines  alter  thefcrowb' method*, 
began  \t  steutreecLiTiage  wi  hi*  own  eiqfeh&e ; From  nq  early  period Xtevi  thick  lnu$ enter ta hied 
but  he  soon  altered  his  iity^ntion  j and  applied  1 the  idea  of  mating  the  expansive  force  of  steam 
:Wt  fen^ine  thi£  Snfi^|:  bf  dirtily  on  Wh  side*  of  the  piston  on  the 

rtully  m wfei£H:it  Irt  1804  highrpressure  principle^  thud  getting'  rid  tsi  the 

he  coDsfrui  fed  an  engine  at  Pliiladefphia,  wOrk- 1 pmvia  rtf  cowl  eolation  as  da  Writes  >rtgpine»,; 
ing  an  the  high-pressure  principle,  placed  on  a TfeviUockV  engine  tv  an  ytrirpl#  brid  rogtrimut, 
large  srotfv  mounted  upon  wheels.  ‘‘  -£1^^  j adhd,  >tmug,  and  poitahle,  cpabUh£  the  power 
says  fus  bmgrttphrir.  M was  <#^dered  a Silil  pjfp  ] Of  sleuth tu  woric  widr  yefy  great  rapidity  ecdn  * 
pnrtUruty  to,  oribitiv  the  paiVlie  that  his  eftghm  i ^r;  ai^)  force.  It)  ;d>’e«tv  respects  ix  was  risv*. 
could  pfopei  lHttl*  laud  and  waUer  nonvey ^weeis.  idihe  ftftjf  protirta^  uttetUpt,  v3phe  hoder  was 
When  (he  nnu'hine  was  ftrn*>ii<xl  Evans  thy ed  i'^li'ttdri'cJil,  life  thosfc  Which  had  b.eeii  used  l»y 
urtder  it,  in  a ruvigh  and  tenipomvy  ipelnwttrefthiif  avouli(n,g'.-.t>h«  datigisr 

wfeeb-  Willi  .wooden  axle-rwa.  A f though  thd  of  hnwiiug  from  internal  pressure,  and  also 
whole  weight  >?*£  eqnal  to  200  barrels  of  flour,  t eeomnnumg  fuel..  ;\Tr^VtihicfeV  xtexw-MTritige 
yet  /Ju^'mtal! 'yth^ne.  propeUed  it  up  Market  | adcommodaied  half  n ilozeir  person^  atid  'im- 
'Sit«et  fed • rohud :th®  'yireu tt  to  the  Water- work*,  j dWrneaili  was  tlte  engine  and  nutohinety 
.•w1ifere;.H;Wa4  •Inviiouibed  'into  ihs  .SelmylkllL  A ; closed,  the  whole  being  eupported  four 
paddlO-W'ln^?  ****  applied  twit*  $tern,  and  | wheels—- two  m frphi,  guiding  and  two  bfc~; 
vithUfi  dp^W  rhat  river  to  the  Delaware,  a « hiivd,  driving.  The  crank  - axle  revolved  tte- 
d Uthiixve*  of  i .ft  TRiles,  in  tile  pre^epce  of  thou-  { tw cep  the  doitlde  pam  rif  the  piston -rodv  The 
£>artth.  of  spectni^f^" ;!!;••  • .•  f morion  CiWhmvime^d . by-  gearing  fa  the 

The  r^t! way ‘ ibcdtnotai^'  ■ imrodneed  driving  wl^elifi.  The  atoum-tockf*  Were  operated 

wMhm  Ike  niemory  of  mcu  nrm  Uviri^;  In  [HOO  from  the  ihe  forue- 

if  was  rihiply  » i!oncej>ri<m  in  dm  mi«di>  of  a ; pump  for  fmptdYmg  the.  boiler;  with  water  and 
re.W  tuVewtor*  > hut  it  nevdr  became  » practical  I the  bdhWva  to  fdow  thd  flee.  The  ;.Mgh-prei*»W 
ricaHuitton  .mtil  on  the  %Ui  of  fghrmr*,  18(H,  ; ure  tram -engine,  or  the  tet  pTuctiinihle  railway 
Eidmrd  Trevithick  i mrod uced  h W higli - pr lo'Crin)'04iv^''of  *wl3i'ch'':.w^  j^ive  do  illustration  on 
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page  000,  wm  operated  mi  the  wme  principle. 
The  pressure  of  '3tenm  wa*  40  pound*.  On  U$ 
first  trial  it  drew  ten  tons  of  iron  bar  for  u di&- 
jtan^c  of  nine  mites,  at,  the  rote  of  mites  an 
hmv. 

Trevithick  Struck  out  many  inventions,  hnt 
left  them  to  take  care  of  themselves.  He  lacked 
phmetTerance..  His  imagination  outran  hi*  judg- 
ment Jience  his  life  was  hut  o series  of  begin 
XfiftgWy  leading:  to  few  acroro]iHabmmit8r  lift  be- 
gan rt  Thames  tunnel,  and  abandoned  it.  He 
Went  to  South  America  with  the  propped  r$£ 
making  agiguniic  forums,  hut  he  had  scarcely 
begun  to  gather  hvlds  gold  than  ho  was  forced 
to  Htj  «ml  reinrned  frome  deftittile.  Even  when 
he  had  the  Kq#fc  chene#?,  threw  them 

When  he  had  brought  hi*  road  bw< mo- 
tive to  Loudon  ro  exhibit,  and  was  beginning  fo 
excite  the  etitic«ity  of  the  public  respecting  it, 
he  jyudderdy  closed  the  exhibition  in  a fit  of 
price,  irrmoVed  the  engine,  and  returned  to  »‘>rr*. 
wail  in  The  faljute  also  of  the  railroad 

on  which  his  idcoimitic*?  traveled  so  x»n>vofced 
him  that  tie  ux  onee  abandoned  the  enterprise 
in  dfognat.  There  may  have  been  sOroo  moral 
t wist  m thefngineeris  character,  in  to  which  we 
do  not  ^eek  to  pry;  but  it  seems  clear  Hint  he 
was  want  big  in  that  re*ol ate  pmc^erernocc,  that 
jnnverof  lighting  an  up-hill  halite;  without  which 
no  great  enterprise  can  he  conduct eil  to  acme- 
.ocsafitl  issue,  In  tins  respect  the  character  of 
Rich  n rcl  Trevithick  prese  fits  a re  mark  a hie  con  - 
kraal,  to  that  of  George  S|ephen«mf  w ho  100k 
up  only  one  <of  the  in  any  projects  which  the 
oihCf  had  east  aside-,  and  hv  dint  of  nppliea- 

industry;,  And  perseverance,  eurrkd  int-o 

elleet  nrus  of  the  most  remurkubte  hut  pence fuT 
resolutions  which  has  ever  been  accomplished 
in  any  age  or  country . 


practical  science tif  engineering  than  m the  ex- 
tensive  colliery  district*  of  which  Ntrircmute- 
upon-Tyoe  is  ihe  centra  and  capital;  When 
fuel  bees  in  & scaroc,  and  the  southern  English 
forests  proved  inmlerpmie  to  supply  the  Increas- 
ing demand  for  fuel,  attention  wn*  tund'd  to  the 
rich  ‘tores  of  cnal  lying  uriclergromwl  in  the 
naigfthoriitiod  of  Newcastle  and  I>ufham.  ft 
then  became  an  article  of  inemwng:  fcxpwht,  m 
that  tin  bid  writer  describe*  Newcastle  a*  u the 
Eye  >;<f  rhe  North  and  the  Hearth  that  wartnctli 
the  Smith  parts  of  this  kingdora  with  Fire*  “ The? 
qnantity  pf  coni  ex|Wted  hfc*  increased  from 
year  to  year,  until  rhe  coal  raised  from  these 
miub>  nuroiintft,  to  upwaid  of  i0,000,fl06  tons  o 
year,,  of  which  9*600,000  tons  arc  annually  con  • 
v>‘ycd  jinny  hv  sen.  And  thrift,  from  & .'Waited 
medieval  town  of  monks  and  merchant.  New- 
custte  has  grown  In*  he  a busy  centre  of  com- 
merce iUt.i  manufacture  inhabited  by  nearly 
joo,ot)o  people.  ;\{  % ,’/*):  .. 

About  evgib  mile?  west  of  Newcastle  i-  th»* 
colliery  village  of  Wvlflm.  » rn  the  north  hank, 
of  the  Tyne..  A few  hundred  yards  fp/m  if> 
ebsterii  extremity  Ktund*  a humbte  dcixeMl 
dwtlHtig^-the,  blrth-plaeo  of  George  SWjphch 
sonr  known  ns  the  High  Street  Bouse.  In  the 
lower  room  on  the  west  end  of  Ihfe:  house 
George  Kiepte? m&.hxit&i  tlie  second  of  « 
family  <*f  six  children,  dum*  0*  >7^1.  Tte> 
walls  w^rfc  unpjafttf‘f£<is>.ttat  floor  wo*  of  clay, 
add  the  'exposed,  fjTerfeaik. 

atul  m t&  -thi$  dar.  TJjc 

fiUlicr,  known  m ifeb*‘‘  »ud  hte  wile 

Mabel,  weni  & wpccinbic*  hkrd -working  f^u - 
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pie.  G«onw  V gm ad fftfoaV*  o.;^icotchiaif»vv  uajm> 
tir  England  in  the  napat&y  M a gentleman's, 
servant;  The  boyV  mother  had  a iie»fen to  con- 
■^rifufimi*  abd  wJt>  troubled  with  ‘*  the  -vap-.n  .*, " 
though  comtdi'ijietitcd  by  hex  2VT*Vtiu-i#ihmi! 
Mighhprt  A ceiii  omny.  bmlyv"  u Old 

Mob*-  w u*  a laborer mt  the  WylUju  colliery,,  cm- 
l’U*yv(\  as  fireman of  Hie  old  pumping  engine, 
tvunibg  only  itw  &dv*  shilling#  a week.  there,  wan. 
of  eonrjscv  nptbiug  to  *]>are  for  the  sulucatiori  of 
III-?  children.  r Rolfs  fi  re  - fengine*  ’ u as  the 
Hwfe  pppSilar/^  in  the  village,  especially 
among  the  Children,  whose  young  imaginations 
the  ftfornair  fegined  with  talcs  Jpf  Sinbdd  Rfe 
Sailor  aifuJ  ifohuisuu  Crusoe,  I slides*  others  of 
lus  own  iftveuifeta  fie  had  also  a remarkable 
affection  for  hiid**nd  animals,  and  many  were 
ihe  Nrctfe;  fur^rifo1*  of  both  sorts  which  were  as 
fothl  6f : tr>  bis  eugii>e  hre,Hs  il»o  fk>y* 

and  pH*  <T  Hie  vitK^n. 

When  George  wakdight  years  *jht  his  father 
re m i ;f * fi*t  % JJ/r* Men  0a m „ We  soon  hud  Imn 
earnhig^  fcW herding''  Wid- 

ow Ainyhe's  CoVs,  with  plenty  of  spare  time  on 
bis  haml^  wbfefthe  irrhmls Vuming,  mak- 

ing whfeffef  otit  ftf  rmlsf  and  erecting  LOtipife 
tian  mills  on  the  little  « acer-streams  that  thu 
mco  jDcud&y  Bog.  But  h!h>  favorite  anu^etuem 
ywfo  inakiug  eiav  engine^  with  hie.  jjhntuut^ 
TJilL  ThulwulL  This  playmate  afterward  be- 
name  a skillful  engineer,  holding  *un  mipprtarir 
position,  at  Mliilbortk  for  nearly  thirty  years , 
But ^ fiewgh  ^teplumson  was  reserved  i«  hray- 
5*r  *v>rk  than  the  herding  of  cows  or  the  hoeirtg 
of  turnips'.  lie  wanted  to  he  at  the  colliery,, 
nudyihg . engines.  He  succeeded  in  ohudnmg 
an  inferior  poaitton  there,  with  the  wages  of 
sixpence  per  day;  and  being  promoted  to  the 
driving  n X the  gift  Imrse.,  his  daily  salary  vya? 


Two  mileK  avrqsK  the  fields  from  Ifewiey 
Burn  is  the  BhfeU  t hulenon  Colliery,  to  wl <ick 
Giairge  Was  narirferfed  to  drive  the  gin  il:-o  e. 
lip  is  demented  m tlh&  time  ^ **  a ferii  grow  ing 
hid,  vt  tth  hare  le|rt un  feeble  nd  fc‘  very  quick- 
Witied,  and  full  of  fiUHind  trick®  ; indeed,  the^ 

wa^  btirtlpng  under  the  «uri  but  he  tried  to  imi- 
tnre/'  T&$%i  we  find  life  boy  promom!  to  n&- 
SHt  Ins  hither  at  Ilewfey , with  The  wages  of  a 
shilling  }’Cf  : and  the  Iblle  felbov,  then  only 
fourteen  years  old,  used  U*  hide  himsfelf  when 
die  o^jter  ef  the  collibry  yinfe.  round,  lest  lie 
should  be  thmigbt  too  young  for  the  \vovii,  wiih 
si reborn peuse. 

iSotm  tbn  e<wd  at  Dewley  is  exbaustod,  and 
w Kewhtwu  tardier 
youth  ^ V/iii 

Colli  cry,  Goorg^  8r*trutm  m fih  own 

account.  Tltph  i*  trHtiHfeiTiid  to  Tbrocklcy 

Bridge,  where  tie  works  amphor  eiigLueifttAvelv^ 
shillings  a Ho  wSts  then,  io  u«ie  his  own. 

language.  *'  m nuede  itoin  for  life.  r'  At  ?ei>n- 
teen  yeaia  £»f  Hgo  ^teofgV  Rtiuuls  abend  of  his 
father,  being  pbig-nihu  upon  iui  engine  where 
tm .ftuhev- i^i  fireman.  All  this  time  George  liud . 
itpftn  b\  udying  die  machinery  and  practical  work* 
ing  of  the  engines,  He  d hi  nor  know  us  yet  how 
to  rea»L*  but  be  had  mechanical  instinct.  Stilb 
fie  wanted  to  knoa  about  Watt  and  BouJtanT 
engiiiM  of  which  he  lmd  bean]  so  inaeiv  lie 
can  only  fmd  this  m books,  and  must  the  r-:- hue 
hrArn  to  read.  rrhfce  nights  in  the  Svcek  lie 
takes  lek«pns  in  spelling  and  rduding  at  a mght- 
school,  and  khui  aftemard  dives  into  the  my*-: 
tunes  of  arirhimetic.  At  thb  age  of  twenty  he  is 
brakes  man  at  the  lila  ek  Cull  e rt  on  <>ollie  ry,  ean»r 


a iefetuight.  to  wbfeh  be  add^  by  ^hoejatikiug. 
At  Twenty-one  he  is  married  to  FranCfe^  Hen- 
iiemm,  and  ^ Riven  charge  of  the  engine  'fctJ; 


iuIvhv teed  to  cigii^(»e«ce. 


ai  kPUiiS*iK^<>  cOn,KV-fei  w-4ar  aooa 
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Wdlm jsjttft  Bal lo^.r  HiIlv  /f&*  ^ Teifn-.j  ‘•ra/bly**  with  :fy?  for  tin?  day  eissl  bit* 

de.nee  Ht.-'Wiihttgttitf:  Qmvvy  M\  -tba  m?nh  hank  big  of  ffonk#  *UOig  -vov  hi*  slifiiddtfK  Xhiyfe^ 
xjf  * jho  - Tyne, ; #■;  Hitle**  ',H'i<l-  ther  made  has #n  u Him tofttrimiental  dp 

Stftt&gp  is  a small  Mvo-«nri*d  stand-  his  pvni.  Robert*  afu»P  b pending  ^rrae  of  hi-, 

mg  bm-k .oftluy«jnay,  withy ^brofgartl^TrgKHiivi  spare  horn-;  hi  the  room?-*  of  the  htevvrpAtie  LiR 
in  front  y lint  he  only,  accn'fhu^  the  upper  room  vx*tj  And  Philosophical  Institute,  fre'tit  ' fcuihe 
in  the  TW. *|^Afc  wr. <sr*  tint  the  evening  aOd  reeimiited  to  hi*  Fnilier  the 

of  this  itf  Jtev^iif>te?.r*' .J$i ven^iiimvtrr’  'W«r fc • of  his  reading.,  Robert  Was  fond  ofre- 

' wijicjt 0 v • t«>l* h, w» t Wf  'th«  'ht^hftjDd,  In  (),Cr  dnhJtrg  hii»  scientific  reatiitig  to  .prairie*;.  Aft- 
toher,  .!£<$; -the-  and  odly.  $on  wk«  born  in  $r  studying  ErahkHo '*  description  of  the  h&kt- 

r.h.H  -.HAttage-  *1  W iiftixgtan  Qony^tbc  mu  Rblv \ fling  experiment  he  proceeded  to  Expend  hi*-, 
ert;  of  whom  we  jihafl  have  more  to  say  here-  H<w  of  ^ttturduj  ^crimes  to  shorn 

after.  -f  - ’■  • *...■’  . , «/  *.  fatlf  a poppet  wire,  ut  a bran^x's  shop  \u 

In  the  rotoun  time  George  tm.  k"pt  */(»  hi*  ?ifld-  Newcastle,  Having  prepared  his  kite,  he, serrt 
ies  of  medmnira.  He  has  t ri  ad  a pcrperu^l  too-  n Op  in  tbfc  field  opposite  hi*  fathers  door,  ^nd 
lion  m^dimc.  hut  !ms  faded.  A ft«»*  working  bringing  Use  wire,  insulated  by  means  of  a fen 
for  three  ymr&-  m a i bnikeanmn  -at . WdtingUm  feet  of  silk  cord,  ©rer.  the  bucks  of  some  of 
h£  rnta4y^ato  thd^r^f  l?nhn«£  WigUntnis  tnws,  he:  soon  had  them 

Wurth,  seven  n?i tea  north of  Ncweaari*,  R><  *>on  skipping  about,  the  fidd  in  all  directions  with 
Greets  with  a.  sad  lose*  ifi  fh&  iioAth  bOjs  wiftj  by  their  UVUs  up.  One  day  he  hud  lii%  kite  firing 
consuraprion.  Shortly  after  this  event  fie  re*  at  the  pottage  door  us  tils  fathers  goUpway  wk> 
ceive-s  on  iovitutiim,  which  .he  accepts,  "lo  go  to  hanging  by. -the 'bridle,  to  rhe  TjtibngV •wabin.c  hi; 
Mcmtrosc.  h'  Scntjund,  io  tn peri n rend  fhc  work-  the  master  to  tnoroit.  Bringing  the  i&d  of  ibe 
ing  of  one  ot'  Bo aiuni  and  ^rattA>  cngiocif.  He  wire  jnst  vjyer  the  pdnyW  cnipjpu^  *r*mart  at? 
leaviss^  ^ sori ^Roberi  Mtlnd,  u??d  uftgtr  tt  year’s  electric  ^hock  was  given  it  that  the  brute  wt> 
fthsenge'.-  ;i$pmm: %6%iiiittpf.ufi\iy  tovlog .i^iverl  almost  knocked  down.  At 
rtut  uf  i\W  cuxraihg*  tmmtrooghr  pounds  Here  father  issued  from  the  htm^'T tid?ug-whli p. \h 
he  fimU  hi»  oh!  lather  helpfes?v  pays  off  hh  hand,  and  was  witne.^  to  the  scientific  trirA 
debts,  omofihiing  to  fifteen  pounds  ffjfd  re-  just  jidnyed  off  upon  ay,  : <\  A h ^ nttk 

mtvvev.  him.  together  with  his  aged  mother,  to  mbchievom  .scoondrd '"  cried  he  re  the  boy.; 
» comforfahln  nenr  West  'Moor,  where  vrho  ran  fjri^Sf : |o>ar4ar®[.l if ^ ‘ ^7 iti 

the  couple  lived  for  envoy  years,  supported  by  pride,  neverihi>lh^>  at  liU>bf?n's  ^uc^c^fol 
rliif?  4tutit.il  penmen t* 

St^ibvHwnV  cldyordt^  ^tudy  of  engine  While,  tolturt  yvwK  frtilj  >y  ^Jtod^  hxsl  father 

dnheiy  enabled  him  to  remedy  the  defects  of  proposed  to  him  dimpg  Abu  holidays  rhaf  he 
the- pumping  engines,  arid  thus  he  came  at  should  construct  a itiaf  ta  ho  placed  over  their 
length  to  he  dubbed  an  **  engine-doctor, ' ami 

wue  enllwf  upon  W prescribe  • for-  nil  the  old,  ■_ 

wheexv,  Ajffil  uieffectuul  pumping  rnttchines  in  ; : * 

[i^ic^ghborliopd.  : 

By -ond -by  appointed  cn^inc-wright  of  the 

colliery;  'e^r^-S'eqiiicu^  .easier‘;itit.:h'if ;' . ^ ^ j U 

f^rcumstanhes. 


Knowing  bbw  deficient  bin  own 
educatHm  had  he^n,  ho  dcieraji/md  that  hi* 
son  Hhoujd  not  Hhor  under  the  sianic  defect.; 
mid  by  neigh  hor^'  flocks  and 

w audios  at  mghb  pfer  daily  iaborivaii  done; 
be  prociired  wow  of  edhe^ting  Egbert. 
Thm<?  to  1815.  Robert  wn$  sent  to  Mr.  Bruce's 
kcliiiol  in  ^arcy  Street,  Nowcast  it*,  His  tkthep 
bought  him  n donkey } c»n  which  b<f  tvdc  into 
Newctta^e  Anti  ftmk  difly  ; imd  there  use  many 
still  linug  who  remember  the  litfla  df csR*d 
in  his  suit  of  homely  gray  staff  cot  out  by  hB 
father,  cautemg  alung  jo  school  upon  the 
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cpttiigo  door  M Mm  Moot,  u t expoatidwd 
with  him  ac  TfeVoert,  I had 

not  Returned  astronomy  and  mathemat- 

ics (q  enable  me*  to  make  noeeMury  ealcu- 
latimv?.  But  he  would  have  no  denioi,  ‘The 
thin);,  i*  U»  he  done,/  awd  he ; >so  ju«t  set  about 
it  at  otic*.  * Well.  w«  got  a * Ferguson  * AMron- 
umy,  ‘ and  the ■ subject  togol her.  Matty 

a son*  head  l had  While  making  the  necessity 
eartcuWions  to  adapt thq  dial  to  the  latitude  of 
'tullfogwori  h.  .Rut  at  letjg i h It  was  fiurjy  drawn 
mtt  vio  ipai»er,  atid  then  mj  father  got  a Storm, 
ami  we  he  wink  um}  rarml^  rind  polished  mi- 
ni wv>  made  a very  respectable  dial  of  it X and 
them  $' is*  yurt  pointing  ttf  it  over  the  cot- 

tage door,  * *>t»ll  quietly  numWing  the  hours 
when  Uts^fia  shines.  I aimire  yem/nat  A little 
was  itght.  Rmt  piece  of  work  hy  the  pif- 
men  wh^n  if  wft*  pas  up*  and  began  to  tell  Us 
tale  of time."  11i.e  da.tev  carved  upon  tim  dial 


is  **  August  IF,  MDCCCXVT.  Roth  halier 
arid  i&qtoi  were  in  aftWdift*  very  proud  of  iHoir 
joint  production.  Many  yearn  after,  George 
took  a party  of  wan*,  when  attending  the 
meeting  of  the  British  Assocmtbm  at  Newcas- 
tle, over  to  fvilifugwortii  to  see  the  pits,  and  he 
did  not  fail  to  direct  theft  attention  to  (lie  sun-, 
dial;  and  Robert.,  on  the  last  yvVii  w hich  he 
made  to  the  place,  AWhort  time  before  his  death* 
took  a friend  into  the  cottage,  arid  pointed  out 
to  him  *hc  very  desk-  sllll  ificre,  At  which  he 
had  sat  when  making  his  cnicuifitirtna  of  the 
latitude  'of  KHttngworth, 

Reibre  long  the  subject  of  the  locomotive  en- 
gine occupied  George  Stephenscm’i?  Attention,, 
although  it  was  etilf  generally  regarded  in  the 
light  off  a various  and  ef^Uy*  toy,  of  compara- 
tively Utile  jifee;  ft  can  hardly  have  escaped 
the  readccrV  Httnmjmt  Hint  the  progress  of  the 
mechiinir,  arts  hos;  during  more  than  a genem- 
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twenty  years,  and  proved  a snecess,  doing  the 
work  of  sixteen  horses,  uud  running  under  a 
light  load  ten  miles  an  hour* 

In  1813  Mr.  Red  ley,  of  the  Wylam  Colliery, 
took  out  a patent  for  an  engine  with  smooth 
wheels.  From  the  first  the  fallacy  had  pre- 
vailed that  ‘w  ith  smooth  wheels  the  adhesion  to 
the  rails  would  not  be  sufficient,  but  the  moment 
their  trial  was  fairly  made  the  friction  was 
proved  sufficient,  and  thus  the  clumsy  expedi- 
ents hitherto  resorted  to  were  done  away*  This 
improvement  was  introduced  under  the  auspices 
of  Mr.  Blackett,  owner  of  the  Wvlam  Colliery^ 
While  Blackett  was  experimenting  at  Wylaru, 
George  Stephenson  was  anxiously  studying  the 
same  subject  at  KilUngwortb,  The  latter  re- 
solved to  acquaint,  himself  with  what  had  al- 
ready been  done.  Blackett's  engines  were 
working  daily  at  Wylain,  past  the  cottage 

and  thither  he 


tion,  been  largely  dependent  upon  the  existence 
of  coal.  It  is  in  connection  with  coal-mining 
that  both  the  railway  proper  and  the  locomo- 
tive were  first  introduced. 

As  we  have  already  said,  Trevithick  did  not 
push  the  work  w hich  he  had  so  bravely  entered 
upon  to  its  consummation.  But  the  locomo- 
tive was  not  forgotten.  In  1811  Mr.  Blenkin- 
sop  revived  Trevithick’s  scheme  of  employing 
steam  in  lieu  of  horses  to  haul  coals  along  his 
tramway  near  Leeds.*  He  made  some  import- 
ant modifications.  Thus  he  employed  two 
cylinders  instead  of  one;  his  boiler  w as  of  cast 
iron  ; and  the  axles  merely  served  to  carry  the 
engine,  and  were  unconnected  with  the  work- 
ing parts.  This  engine  wfas  plied  regularly  for 


where  he  had  been  born  ,* 
frequently  went  to  inspect  the  improve- 
ments which  had  been  made.  An  efficient 
and  economical  locomotive  engine  was  the 
object  of  his  study  and  labor.  Could  he 
not  do  for  the  locomotive  what  Watt  had 
done  for  the  steam-engine?  He  brought 
the  subject  before  the  lessees  of  the  Killing- 
worth  Colliery  in  1813,  and  w.ns  authorised 
by  Lord  Raven* worth,  the  principal  part- 
ner, to  proceed  with  the  construction  of  a 
locomotive.  “I  said  to  my  friends/’  he 
said,  afterward,  u there  was  no  limit  to  (he 
speed  of  such  an  engine,  if  the  works  could 
be  made  to  stand.” 

Stephensou  to  some  extent  followed  Blenk- 
insop's  plan.  The  wrought-iron  boiler  was 
cylindrical,  eight  feet  long,  and  thirty-four 
inches  iu  diameter.  The  engine  had  two 
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vertical  cylinders*  of  eight  inches  diameter  and 
two  feet  stroke,,  let  into  the  boiler.  The  power 
of  the  two  cylinders  was  combined  by  means  of 
spur-wheels,  which  communicated  the  motive 
power  to  the  wheels  supporting  the  engine  on  the 
rail.  The  wheels  were  all  smooth.  The  en- 
gine was  placed  upon  the  Killingworth  Railway 
July  25,  1814,  and,  on  an  ascending  grade  of 
one  foot  in  four  hundred  and  fifty,  succeeded 
in  drawing  thirty  tons  four  miles  an  hour. 
This,  then,  was  a failure.  In  1815  Stephen- 
son, after  various  experiments,  introduced  a 
locomotive  which  included  the  following  im- 
portant improvements  on  all  previous  attempts 
in  the  same  direction:  simple  and  direct  com- 
munication between  the  cylinder  and  the  wheels 
rolling  upon  the  rails;  joint  adhesion  of  alJ  the 


wheels,  attained  by  the  use  of  horizontal  con* 
nectmg-rods;  and,  finally,  a beautiful  method 
of  exciting  the  combustion  of  fuel  by  employing 
the  waste  steam  which  had  formerly  been  al- 
lowed uselessly  to  escape.  This  latter  method 
was  the  result  of  Stephenson’s  observation  of 
the  greater  velocity  with  w hich  the  w aste  steam 
escaped  as  compared  with  that  of  the  smoke 
from  the  chimney.  He  therefore  conceived 
the  idea  of  conveying  the  eduction  steam  into 
the  chimney,  which  steam  imparted  its  ow  n ve- 
locity to  the  escaping  smoke,  thus  by  the  stim- 
ulation of  combustion  more  than  doubling  the 
power  of  the  engine.  This  invention  of  the 
steam -blast  was  that  upon  which  the  success  of 
the  locomotive  has  chiefly  depended.  It  intro- 
duced a new  era  in  locomotion. 
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It  was  in  this  same  rear  (IB  15)  that  Steplwi- 
scm  invented  bis  safety *lump,  prior  hy  some' 
mo  tubs  to  thattri  vented  by  Sir  II  amphrey 
;i lair  thvs  timer  ftu*  first  steamer*  were  -(dyv 
ihg  urem  the  arid ' GToorge  ^rephedson 

ccmmred  the  ki m pf  to  Ainetfei* 

and  titling ’te-.  fofrimer  by  irirrodncin.tr  Bie/tui 
muigatirm  upim  the  great  inland  lakes.  But 

i ■ ■ mm H mtjmm  ■ ^ 1 


firm  tvpdp  com  romj  roads,  Mr.  the  ckitef 

pamin  or  tiii-  corni,  esLiidvl.ed  u fiA/umldcuoy 


this  iifet  wa*  avdvur  eft  fried  out. 
married tljifc  second  wife,  Elizabeth  lliodnuirs.h,  was  well  advanced,  the  engineer  One  -dnyy  *&- 
the  daughter  of  a vespeeiable  farmer  at  Bhu  k compunieri  by  hi*  *on  Hubert  ami  - John  £>*•*>»». 
Cnllerton/  Korant  Wn*  In  | H23  sent  to  the  nmde  a journey  of  iwpmian  or  the  rvhfk^ 
Edinburgh  University  u>  complete  bin  educa*  Thu  party  readied  ^Stocferou.  ur»d  ptWauufiki  t«> 
ti.on.  Dating  the  *ix.- month*  of.  hi*  them  dim*  utone  of  the  inns  rheftv  Ah  or 
he  t « *tik  i*stt et'inl  notrjst  of  the which  Ho  ^tephen^on  r&nmx&l  Oo  the  yury  flkuWUtif 
beard,  and  unverified  them  for  his  fatbnrV  lira  of  ordering  in  a lintlk-  '•!  to  drink 

heneft.fi  So  Jong  a®  Gfianpu  Stephenson  lived  tu  the  railway. 

tfti$  ntr-opcn.fWMn  iii stepchild  m worfe  eemtift^  wiilr  pride  the  utterance  of  thy  ?nny\«r  fii  the 
ued.  iwasion.  “Xn^Jadfr^Hruid  tie  to  the  tw*-> 

After  patient  '•  waiting  the  inventor.^  •?.dn>rne«  young;  umu,  U J venture  to  tell  you  that  i ih'infc 
were  realized  He  .was  appointed  engiisi/er  in  -j-yOu  will  live  ■&> ^ the  day  when  railways  will 
1822  by-  the  Director*  of  vbe  Stooktou  and  Bar-  ! supersede  yiteb**  >.jl  oUwi  •me*  fowls  of  venryy- 
lingtou  Mai hvav,  whom  he  had  been  aide  to  j mice  in  thi*  maft-conphes  will 

of ’the'  praetieshiHtyyarBieitVfl  • Iwirno-t  * go  hr  niijwdv,  u ii  ilrWil^bii  ri^  niil  Weofcae  the 

p«»'nr  ni/j*.Wii;>  for  the  king  ftiil!  *11 
* hi*  The  Time  \>  coining 

1 | 1 when  ii  will  he  cheaper  for  ft  working* 

t | man  fo  travel  on  a mi] way  Itlaii  to 

" f MM  -r-  walk  tut  foot.  I know  ih<uv  >ire  pro** 

.y\d  ;T’:  anti  Hituost  lrrsurmtuttnfddediihcuUtcs 

'l: !>  h’-  < unmetered';  fim  what  I hare 
said  will  come  to  ]>h>s  os  Au-ye  av  you 
..  .•  v now  hoar  me.  J only  w i.di  { My  live 

\ | 1 

^■*;  .’t  -P?  >r  G-^'fgO  StejdiOU:-on^ 

V;-^  ;V  ; % '0  > '■  : 0V»1  jani^tone  e.\peotaMoar : and 

• • !'  Cohort.  >horri>  lifter  hi*»  rv»n»ru  lrivtu 

America  In  l^27>  saw  his  lath  t*y  $ luce* 
motive  aiiopted  as  the  tractive  power 
rmirtmd^  j^ueraliy*  . The  Stock* 
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ton  an*)  I>fcrito$<wr . ftti  tivfy  wa&  opxmetl  m trial  K»t ik  place  on  fh*  $tfe  pf 
September  It  & gciieml  bMi*  ^j|06  ;Wre  ent&ad  for  iho 

day,  and  ft  great  rtv>nc<nm^  of.  people 

bled  t.  vetoes*  thi  expovimen^  a«  *h  ttxrfi  M yi&w*,  iVoHhtvftiTe  end  ‘‘Noveit j/f 

our  iltoMbUiop  .on.  gagtf  6d7^  £mtnge  t#  A MF^TMotlVj  HuckwortbV*‘Srta>jM»^V.w 

a i»roF.Wton  ! S**  8tepb<m*on  and  Co,>  *%&&*• 

A?  the  he  «h|e  !«  * «».  tt^tall’a  -PereevTO,.-' 

move  only  ur.  the  no.-  of  from  four  to  pis  mites  Thu  *t-fiorkenM  eclipsed  fhc  ^rfotrnancfeg  of 
aiMiour.  \r  hot  iiecn\i>i  a dau^*o>u.^K,;oj>ofV  the  I'tlter  engines,  und  •jprsfrij.pw  e^n  the 
for  the  dftMig  Imrvmmtf:  l»»u  bw  vw  glud  w ftHttipito e n nti ripat4tm$  of  Robi-rf  Stephenson. 
t4ctei*r  the  ywy!1  wh*.™.  tbo  r>f  the  ^ji  £*1?*  H *hiwv*<]  fli&f  n new  power  had  been  horti  .inn- 
reached  twelve  miles  an  h'mr\  *f»d  u*]-  th^  wofld.  lull  of  activity  and.  strength,  with 
ranced  to  tiftetoi  nfttes?.  Tlis  four]  ■ carried  honndie^  rrfpjtbiU'tj.of.yrtirk.  It  wns  .the  sim- 
amounted  to  ninety  ion*,,  including  i^O  pawn-  pie  bat  admiral  do  contrivance  of  the  stearo- 
gers.  The  railway  pa^sepgec-  eoaeb,  which  bldft,  Bml  etmtbfaatltm  with  the  mtiltfttilm- 
formed  part  of  tfe  {mission,  wv&  a scmmwJmt  Inr  boiler,  that  locomotion  a vig- 

uncoutjv  machine,  niore  like  sv  shdWHi&h*g  earn-  orou*  life,  and  Kcsnirnd  the  in umph  of  the  mil- 
van  than  a pa^sefiger-o*rr  of  any  extant  form,  way  wlpm.  $ port  the  JLneqxxd  ami  Man* 

arid  \v*ita  drawn  hy  horse-power.  $t  was  several  | Chester  Railway  was  spelled,  with  rfce  *l  liordk* 
years  hefops  pm&tivg&r*  were  hunkd  ov&t  ihe  f $jT  <w  locomoriyot  running  at  a frpeeti  tof 
roarlby  Htenm.  \ ' TidJft*  an  hour.  ‘ - *’  \ »;  ’.  * v 

Not  long  aftCfnvurd  the  Liverpool  and  Man-  In  the  mean  time  Eobert  Sbejtotmshn  we*  rj>. 
ehestPr  Railway  wns  projected.  After  great  pointed  engineer  for  the  vchftefcesietbm  of  the 
ditshai Uy  the . S*nfhiamnUaty  Enabling  Act  was  Leicester  ;un»i  'SwaomitgUm  lUflWnV,  ainl  rmit 
passed  Even  then  if  was  a qne*(hm  whether  foMbe  eon«miction  of  a road  bet^cmi  Lomkm 
tho  Weaniodvo  ahmihf  he  u&ed  — - 6.tt?pHeur*i»f  and  Binruughan).  "Hie  following  c«>rr,-.. 

'Standing  ns  almost  ils  ^de  advocate.  At  length  parikon  Im*  boetj  made  between  tln>  latter  rail* 
ft  pri/iO  of  I'idiO  ^wit  otTeied  Jijr  tht?  IKreetora  w'av  and  one  of  the  greatest  works  of  ntidmii 

Of  the  road  for  the  bi^t  joceton^tive  engine  . 

winch,  <m  a eerh'dii  dar?  should  h*  produced  on  h , *f  0f  ooly  font  «it»d  n bnlf  fobs,  theu  U might  he 
the  rtohvajr,  imd  c*or«-  jmt  mi  mtyto&r  wheel*,.  The  CfBBpafty  ;-6>.W  at  lib* 

ditioni  in  the  most  eahstoi’M'^v  m anta-rf*  rl'lie  | :rfv  t0  lfNt  thv  hoiiH^  etephy  .ftpr^Mre- of  ot ie  hit«- 


’ Th^  coT\«iMaaM  'rrcfu-  i hcir4^*  : 

1.  The  engloe  munt  aff^ctnany  coiraumc  ith  own 
mnoltc. 

2.  The  e*jgJne»  ff  of  s|x  tone  weight,  must  be  able  to 
draw  after  ifc  day  by  day  twenty  tone  weigbt  p' Delud- 
ing the  tomVer  and  waterOnnk).  nt  tm  Mitm  an  hour, 
With  t»  nr«».v.u r<:  of  eter wn  on  the  IwilOr  n<jt.  exr.ecding 
fifty  poniiiii^to  the  ^juninviiirb 

3.  The  hrhj«r  innet  have  iwo  wifp.tv^viiJ.vr^  otiUher 
ofwhieb  must  be  faritenerf  down,  and  one  of  them  be 
•complexly  out  of  the  control  of  Uie  cwfin^ftmu. 

4 The  ettgine  and  boiler  must  tie  supported  on 
eprlnge,  and  rest  on  aix  wheels,  the  height  ot  tiia 
whole  not  exceeding  fifteen  icet  te  thn  h>p  of  the 
chimney. 

ft.  The  engibe,  With  water,  mdfit  not  weigh  more 
than  wix  tons  : bnt  an  engine  of  lr?w*  weight  w<mkf  be 
preferred  uju  its  drawing  a proiHJt'liouate  load  behind 


The  Great Pyramid wm*  &c 


fP8f . 

cording  lo  PioJurm  Sinaia*,.  cbusi  routed  Ur 
80O,<kH> — m'fjxirilmg,  to  Jh'Ytiiffitu}'  >y  lOftyOOO 
-~«am  * It  rtwjMiret)  fm  twenty 

■,&?'ttr*.f  fiiitf  lfig  iahor  ^^^ftiUHi  Ujro^l  been 

mlii&Wtl  eip.dyakmt vjjmm t* 

;4£ *3$lK<£  feet  *if  «b>(te  high,  W&vr&a£p 

If HpKft  ^|iV>t4e^i  Ux 


don  und  tfi riri, i ughuiu ; Flail  way  U*  H»  iik>  mat*-  *Mi.:d>v>y  tvi iig,  " surtoundcd  % on  ndmnfogr 
iter  re<ta(«<t  W'  Wifi  WtriitiOri  fiend' tiiimiriom  lire  gropp  of  followers,  mVs  ufied  to  be  feetir  then? : 
re*nU  Vs  2o,000,UtH).<)0U  of  cubic  feet  uxor*  tXmn  ■ Mid  a $tili  tuft  ft*  nueresiing  j/e r*ou.  in  the 
wm*  lifted  (pr  the  Qrvnt.  Pyramid ; and  vet  the  T mar  ion  of  many;  wm*  George  Stephen  sou.  4reastu| 
Engihh  %\  oi  k wax  .performed  by  about  *2»),0fH)  ’ in  black,  bis  coat  »»f  somewhat  nld^iwihb'iited  >\ul 
men  in  it  mu  five  years.  And  while  the  rwirii  square  pockets  in  the  inak.  lie  wurc  « 

fcgypiion  work  was  executed  by  a powerful  whiter  tiouk^lothf  ami  a large.  bunch  -cif  iuPk  %vn^ 
monarch  eoimeurrating  upon  if  the  labor  and  sasptfmleti from  fife  watch-ribbon.  -Ain pother 
capitaL  at  a p-etit  uruiom  the.  English  mil  way  he  priori  ted  an  appearance  of  beak  Ik  intetO 
wa*  er.usinirfed^  ip  the  fa etr  of  every  tionreivar-  gtmee,  and  good -hum  or*  t.bar  ft  gbuldeued  vme 
Hftd  ivfiomi^ity  of  %o  look  apon  ih  fhde  sdrdid^.sclfbiJti  atijke^hUi-- 

. private :|p<ivyi4apti#^mt-_cd’  Jhch  own  teacm rmss,.  silly  ruinous  satnvnulia  of  railway  9ptri'olatifnii 
wilhohi thh  not  id’ Government^ rirtb*rcmn;ribu-  in  Ibib  tfojjcr’t  Stepheimm  &hd  d,  & $rn*': 
lion  rtf  ipiiVfaHbltig  y»f  public  nKmay.  ntd  come  into  coJItkioii  _ih. 

bUi|W&j# jrttoV  fttomd  mall  pamorte  of  eaatle:  nwl  ifet-wick  HpHwayv  ifer  about  tp  W 
England, y^peemby  in  she  imdinud  aiki  non.hr  cortatr  acted,  Brunei  advocated  .rim  bate  of  si> 

cm  conniies  , .and  she  Stephen*oi^  were  bu*y  mo-phene  preihure  ns  a t»KOfnou*e  power  in 
men.  They  were  k«ow«t  nil  over'  E«r<.pe  and  place  of  ^fea.Ti.  and  wer  opposed  bv  Stophenstm, 
in  the  UinM  Stiaes.  They  were  -iko  .rnpbtty  who  eotiMViereiV .hw  ri < uJ  m FnfiwwK'ni.  Tbi? 
liecuriHjititieg  wealth.  The  ^tOphe:>  -.■  \ • ,•  . < : •.  ■•  * , < 

dence  bad  beeu  triftsbrned  to  Limo  * * ,--n  : t . . 

soon  afterwaid  to  Alton  Giftiiyo,  ttetir  . ^ • ( - ^ 

raster  ttud  bVaniii  rigton  IHie.  JM ) » 1 f 

pgatn  triin^fafr^d  Taptmi.  rptsov  i f okv.wo>w« ^ovif  >^k mte  mri- 

w tee ro  ih& w eye- ocottpaed  V | t m >■  •; ; wo r ■$ $ f\i  ? »>  •< k'r ri * e n t , >•; i\ < v. .*  f ^ . v.; > 

teneke  coal-mbiing  ndventufe,  T.^po  * ’ . 

as  tht«.  new  lipmp  ava^  .ealltni;  ia  do-  f ;oT 

brick  m^pKiom  bdautd «Uv  sifaaicd  |,S5ri^.*A»Vd^: 

upon  abmrx p -Vf  -f ^ bse  ‘ •>  ^ xt\  t v ar.n'bivi  ^ 

llie  noab^isOiu1  The  lowii  •h  t ‘he-ierfie-  - . • 

fields  fi  net ; .- 1 * ‘a  fr^vl^  §&*+&  f;.?)  <<jyxs\  Tdl  oyrtV>  ti-ti- 

iumse  in  nil  direction?.  The  ntfrouno  a : 

try is  undulating  and  highly  piet»{r^^fr>:  SvnHi  u^;  -o  ;>« . tifXfc  o-.a*;  hi  a ;:••■'■  ^i.or^v.on’db  '• 

nnd  south  the  eye  ranges  oYOrp  vast  \ ^ ' - dan  • vk  ; *.:  v . 

Jov'tdy  s/ienety:  and  ou  ''&*% •.: ,v>  -i  ^P’tpa  tie-  diod  th**  lbv  V^jh  ot  Tv/ntf: 

the  town  of  Chesterfield,'  with  u*  el  - 

bpodked  spire,  the  exfen»ive  'mn$&  ,<fed/.  v^  -af^j ;,  »>f  ,:^.vaj.o  f^V;  U>V 

hyshke  lulls  hfJOTuls  Die  dj.«rUnce,  'i  • ■ > - •:•  • j * ••  . «.  - . . <>  o - 

lam!  iUihvay  skirt*  the  weaterii  ev3va  _'■;?».•,> >h-o-  >.  * 

Xv/tvk  - a t-  >kd  y\Vyrk  b»>f 

tn  vV  siirid  whistle  ^untds  uoiir  ef  ^ ‘ 

tTfuns  ^pfed  past.  The  guSnhm* 
grounds  adjrdjirrrg  the  hWu^D  ;w^e>.  4f  ^ . T^.r 
tiegleered krata  when  '<•/*('*>  * * » 
to  Taptoo  ";  aiul  fe  j?i‘orm^ed  hhritrndih  Vkvo  u£ 
b^d  ^cur^ii'  re^t  and  leisure  fVoin  t> U4-  '* * > c,  \U  r 
tie  would  (tut  a new  fa«a*  ujnrn  both,.  r£h* ^fr 
tmprd vemen  t lit*  Wndb  wan  ? n c uttin^  k * < ui 
feid /Ixstoif.fiiifilK-  jo.y;  by  % v 

the  same  time  mided  beautiful  feaJtiissvy;  Vh*. 

p^fk  urpi , secured  it  shorter,  road  to  Th  * f Th 

• V.i  * » ..‘  i:  4*  ; . ■ . - .;•  > ■ ■ 


b>.  a tax 


•f w»o>  y-  m ■;  bx«  tn  fyijrsktt,  rAW^Tfa»y«nx^# 


Hubert  :>%r ef . l/uii ^ia\5 , ra ir i «fr<:r  lii?  MWjt^ 
tillt  rvrifyd-  bn<  Ut  UfHi  U> 
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complete  his  tubular  bridges  in  Egypt  and 
Canada.  That  in  Canada,  across  the  St.  Law- 
rence, known  as  the  Victoria  Bridge,  is  one  of 
the  greatest  triumphs  of  modern  art.  It  is  the 
final  link  which  completes  the  Canadian  system 
of  railways.  For  gigantic  proportions  and  vast 
length  and  strength  there  is  nothing  to  compare 
with  it  in  ancient  or  modern  times.  It  lacks 
only  60  yards  of  being  two  miles  in  length. 
The  two-mile  tube  rests  on  24  piers,  leaving  25 
spans  for  the  several  parts  of  the  tube,  all  but 
one  of  which  are  242  feet  wide — the  centre  span 
being  330  feet.  These  piers  are  of  immense 
strength.  Those  close  to  the  abutments  con- 
tain about  6000  tons  of  masonry  each ; while 
those  which  support  the  great  centre  tube  con- 
tain about  12,000  tons.  The  former  are  15 
feet  wide,  and  the  latter  18.  Scarcely  a block 
of  stone  used  in  the  piers  is  less  than  seven  tons 
in  weight,  while  many  of  those  opposed  to  the 
force  of  the  breaking-up  ice  weigh  fully  ten  tons. 
The  first  stone  of  the  bridge  was  laid  July  22, 
1854;  and  on  the  17th  of  December,  1859,  the 
first  train  passed  over.  It  was  the  greatest  of 
Robert  Stephenson’s  bridges,  and  worthy  of 
being  the  crowning  and  closing  work  of  his  life. 
But  two  months  before  its  completion  he  passed 
from  the  scene  of  all  his  labors.  He  died  Oc- 
tober 12,  1859,  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

Both  the  Stephensons,  father  and  son,  were 
remarkable  men — men  whom  this  age  delights 
to  honor.  Of  each  we  can  say,  with  Bums : 

“ Before  the  proudest  of  the  earth 
We  stand,  with  an  uplifted  brow; 

Like  ns,  thou  wast  a toiling  man, 

And  we  are  noble  now  1" 

Well  may  they  have  refused  the  honors  of 
knighthood,  which  were  tendered  to  each  of 
them,  for  they  themselves  were  royal  powers 
upon  earth,  conferring  knighthood  and  divine 
dignity  upon  all  human  labor  1 


THE  DAY  OF  MY  DEATH  * 

ALISON  was  sitting  on  a bandbox.  She 
had  generally  been  sitting  on  a bandbox 
for  three  weeks,  or  on  a bushel  basket,  or  a 
cupboard  shelf,  or  a pile  of  old  newspapers,  or 
the  baby’s  bath-tub.  On  one  occasion  it  was 
the  baby  himself.  She  mistook  him  for  the 
rag-bag. 

If  ever  we  had  to  move  again — which  all  the 
beneficence  of  the  penates  forbid! — my  wife 
should  be  locked  into  the  parlor,  and  a cargo 
of  Irishwomen  turned  loose  about  the  premises 
to  “ attend  to  things.  ” What  it  is  that  women 
find  to  do  with  themselves  in  this  world  I have 
never  yet  discovered.  They  are  always  44  at- 
tending to  things.”  Whatever  that  may  mean, 
I have  long  ago  received  it  as  the  only  solution 


• The  characters  in  this  narrative  are  fictitious.  The 
author  does  not  profess  to  have  witnessed  the  inci- 
dents recorded  in  it.  But  they  are  given  as  related 
by  eye-witnesses  whose  testimony  wonld  command  a 
verdict  from  any  honest  Jury.  The  author,  however, 
draws  no  conclusions  and  suggests  none. 


at  my  command  of  their  superfluous  wear  and 
tear,  and  worry  and  flurry,  and  tears  and  nerves 
and  headaches.  A fellow  may  suggest  Jane, 
and  obtrude  Bridget,  and  hire  Peggy,  and  run 
in  debt  for  Mehetabel,  and  offer  to  take  the 
baby  on  ’Change  with  him,  but  has  he  by  a 
feather's  weight  lightened  Madam's  mysterious 
burden?  My  dear  Sir,  don't  presume  to  ex- 
pect it.  She  has  just  as  much  to  do  as  she 
ever  had.  In  fact,  Bhe  has  a little  more. 
“Strange,  you  don't  appreciate  it  I Follow 
her  about  one  day,  and  see  for  yourself!”  No, 
Sir ; the  sooner  you  learn  to  accept  the  situa- 
tion the  better.  Accustom  yourself  to  dying 
and  giving  no  sign — it’s  the  only  way  for  you. 

What  I started  to  say,  however,  was  that  I 
thought  it  over  often — I mean  about  that  in- 
voice of  Irishwomen — coming  home  from  the 
office  at  night,  while  wc  were  moving  ont  of 
Artichoke  Street  into  Nemo’s  Avenue.  It  is 
not  pleasant  to  find  one's  wife  always  sitting 
on  a bandbox.  I have  seen  her  crawl  to  her 
feet  when  she  heard  me  coming,  and  hold  on 
by  a chair,  and  try  her  poor  little  best  to  look 
as  if  she  could  stand  twenty-four  hours  longer ; 
she  so  disliked  that  I should  find  a 44  used-up 
1 looking  house”  under  any  circumstances.  But 
I believe  that  was  worse  than  the  bandbox. 

On  this  particular  night  she  was  too  tired 
even  to  crawl.  I found  her  all  in  a heap  in 
the  comer,  two  dusters  and  a wash-cloth  in 
one  blue-veined  hand,  and  a broom  in  the  oth- 
er ; an  old  corn-colored  silk  handkerchief  knot- 
ted over  her  hair — her  hair  is  black,  and  the 
effect  was  good ; and  her  little  brown  calico 
apron-string  literally  tied  to  the  baby,  who  was 
shrieking  at  the  end  of  his  tether  because  he 
could  just  not  reach  the  kitten  and  throw  her 
into  the  fire.  On  Alison's  lap,  between  a pile 
of  shirts  and  two  piles  of  magazines,  lay  a 
freshly  opened  letter.  I noticed  that  she  put 
it  into  her  pocket  before  she  dropped  her  dust- 
ers and  stood  up  to  lift  her  face  for  my  kiss. 
She  forgot  about  the  apron-strings,  and  the  baby 
tipped  up  the  wrong  way,  and  hung  dangling  in 
mid-air. 

After  we  had  taken  tea — that  is  to  say,  after 
we  had  drawn  around  the  ironing-board  put  on 
two  chairs  in  the  front  entry,  made  the  cocoa 
in  a tin  dipper,  stirred  it  with  a fork,  and  cut 
the  bread  with  a jack-knife — after  the  baby  was* 
fairly  off  to  bed  in  a Champagne  basket,  and 
Tip  disposed  of  his  mother  only  knew  where — 
we  coaxed  a consumptive  fire  into  the  parlor 
grate,  and  sat  down  before  it  in  the  carpetless, 
pictureless,  curtainless,  blank,  bare,  soapy  room. 

44  Thank  Fortune  this  is  the  last  night  of  it !” 
I growled,  putting  my  booted  feet  against  the 
wall — my  slippers  went  over  to  the  avenue  in  a 
water-pail  that  morning — and  tipping  my  chair 
back  drearily — my  wife  so  objects  to  the  habit ! 

Allis  made  no  reply,  but  sat  looking  thought- 
fully, and  with  a slightly  perplexed  and  dis- 
pleased air,  into  the  sizzling  wet  wood  that 
snapped  and  flared  and  smoked  and  hissed  and 
blackened  and  did  every  thing  but  burn. 
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“ I really  don’t  know  what  to  do  about  it/’ 
she  broke  silence  at  last. 

“ I’m  inclined  to  think  there’s  nothing  better 
to  do  than  to  look  at  it.” 

“No;  not  the  fire.  Oh,  I forgot — I haven’t 
shown  it  to  you.” 

She  drew  from  her  pocket  the  letter  which  I 
had  noticed  in  the  afternoon,  and  laid  it  upon 
my  knee.  With  my  hands  in  my  pockets — the 
room  was  too  cold  to  take  them  out — I read : 

••  Dear  Cousin  Alison, — I have  been  so  lonely  since 
mother  died  that  my  health,  never  of  the  strongest, 
as  you  know,  has  suffered  seriously.  My  physician 
- tells  me  that  something  is  wrong  with  the  peri- 
phrastic action,  if  you  know  what  that  is”  [I  sup- 
pose Miss  Fellows  meant  the  peristaltic  action], 
“and  prophesies  something  dreadful  (I’ve  forgotten 
whether  it  was  to  be  in  the  head,  or  the  heart,  or  the 
stomach)  if  I can  not  have  change  of  air  and  scene 
this  winter.  I should  dearly  love  to  spend  some  time 
with  you  in  your  new  home  (I  fancy  it  will  be  dryer 
than  the  old  one),  if  convenient  to  you.  If  inconven- 
ient, don’t  hesitate  to  say  so,  of  course.  I hope  to 
hear  from  you  soon.  In  haste,  your  aff.  cousin, 

“Gertrude  Fellows. 

“P.S.— I shall  of  course  insist  upon  being  a board- 
er if  I come.  G.  F.” 

“ Hum-m.  Insipid  sort  of  letter.” 

“Exactly.  That’s  Gertrude.  No  more  fla- 
vor than  a frozen  pear.  If  she  had  one  dis- 
tinguishing peculiarity,  good  or  bad,  I believe 
I should  like  her  better.  But  I’m  sorry  for 
the  woman.” 

“ Sorry  enough  to  stand  a winter  of  her  ?” 

“ If  we  hadn’t  just  been  through  this  mov- 
ing. A new  house  and  all  — nobody  knows 
how  the  flues  are  yet,  or  whether  we  can  heat 
a spare  room.  She  hasn’t  had  a home,  though, 
since  Cousin  Dorothy  died.  But  I was  think- 
ing about  you,  you  see.” 

“Oh,  she  can’t  hurt  me.  She  won’t  want 
the  library,  I suppose  ; nor  my  slippers,  and  the 
small  bootjack.  Let  her  come.” 

My  wife  sighed  a small  sigh  of  relief  out 
from  the  depths  of  her  hospitable  heart,  and 
the  little  matter  was  settled  and  dismissed  as 
lightly  as  are  most  little  matters  out  of  which 
grow  the  great  ones. 

I had  just  begun  to  dream  that  night  that 
Gertrude  Fellows,  in  the  shape  of  a large  wilt- 
ed pear,  had  walked  in  and  sat  down  on  a des- 
sert plate,  when  Allis  gave  me  a little  pinch 
*and  woke  me. 

“ My  dear,  Gertrude  has  one  peculiarity.  I 
never  thought  of  it  till  this  minute.” 

“ Confound  Gertrude’s  peculiarities ! I want 
to  go  to  sleep.  Well,  let’s  have  it.” 

“ Why,  you  see,  she  took  up  with  some  Spir- 
itualistic notions  after  her  mother’s  death ; 
thought  she  held  communications  with  her, 
and  all  that,  Aunt  Solomon  says.” 

“ Stuff  and  nonsense !” 

“Of  course.  But  Fred,  dear,  I’m  inclined 
to  tjiink  she  must  have  made  her  sewing-table 
walk  into  the  front  entry;  and  Annt  Solomon 
says  the  spirits  rapped  out  the  whole  of  Cousin 
Dorothy’s  history  on  the  mantle-piece,  behind 
those  blue  china  vases — you  must  have  noticed 


them  at  the  funeral — and  not  a human  hand 
within  six  feet.” 

“Alison  Hotchkiss!”  I said,  waking  thor- 
oughly, and  sitting  up  in  bed  to  emphasize  the 
opinion,  “ when  I hear  a spirit  rap  on  my  man- 
tle-piece, and  see  my  tables  walking  about  the 
front  entry,  I’ll  believe  that — not  before!” 

“ Oh,  I know  it ! I’m  not  a Spiritualist,  I’m 
sure,  and  nothing  would  tempt  me  to  be.  But 
still  that  sort  of  reasoning  has  a flaw  in  it,  hasn’t 
it,  dear?  The  King  of  Siam,  you  know — ” 

I had  heard  of  the  King  of  Siam  before,  and 
I politely  informed  my  wife  that  I did  not  care 
to  hear  of  him  again.  Spiritualism  was  a sys- 
tem of  refined  jugglery.  Just  another  phase 
of  the  same  thing  which  brings  the  doves  out  of 
Mr.  Hermann’s  empty  hat.  It  might  be  enter- 
taining if  it  had  not  become  such  an  abomin- 
able imposition.  There  would  always  be  nerv- 
ous women  and  hypochondriac  men  enough  for 
its  dupes.  I thanked  Heaven  that  I was  nei- 
ther, and  went  to  sleep. 

Our  new  house  was  light  and  dry;  the  flues 
worked  well,  and  the  spare  chamber  heated  ad- 
mirably. The  baby  exchanged  the  Champagne 
basket  for  his  dainty  pink-curtained  crib ; Tip 
began  to  recover  from  the  perpetual  cold  with 
which  three  weeks’  sitting  in  draughts,  and  tum- 
bling into  water-pails,  and  playing  in  the  sink, 
had  sweetened  his  temper;  Allis  forsook  her 
bandboxes  for  the  crimson  easy-chair  (very  be- 
coming, that  chair),  or  tripped  about  on  her 
own  rested  feet;  we  returned  to  table-cloths, 
civilized  life,  and  a fork  apiece. 

In  short,  nothing  at  all  worth  mentioning 
happened  , till  that  one  night — I think  it  was  our 
first  Sunday — when  Allis  waked  me  at  twelve 
o’clock  with  the  announcement  that  some  one 
was  knocking  at  the  door.  Supposing  it  to  be 
Bridget  with  the  baby-croup,  probably,  or  a 
fit — I unlocked  and  unlatched  it  promptly.  No 
one  was  there,  however ; and  telling  tny  wife, 
in  no  very  gentle  tone  if  I remember  correctly, 
that  it  would  be  a convenience  on  such  cold 
nights  if  she  could  keep  her  dreams  to  herself, 
I shut  the  door  with  an  emphasis,  and  returned 
to  my  own. 

In  the  morning  I observed  a little  white  cir- 
cle about  each  of  Allis’s  blue  eyes,  and  after 
some  urging  she  confessed  to  me  that  her  sleep 
had  been  much  broken  by  a* singular  disturbance 
in  the  room.  I might  laugh  at  her  if  I chose, 
and  she  had  not  meant  to  tell  me,  but  some- 
body had  rapped  in  that  room  all  night  long. 

“ On  the  door  ?” 

“On  the  door;  on  the  mantle;  on  the  foot 
of  the  bed;  on  the  head-board.  Fred,  right 
on  the  head-board ! I listened  till  I grew  cold 
listening,  but  it  rapped  and  it  rapped,  and  by- 
and-by  it  was  morning,  and  it  stopped.” 

“ Rats !”  said  I. 

“ Then  rats  have  knuckles,”  said  she. 

“Mice!”  said  I,  “wind!  broken  plaster! 
crickets!  imagination!  dreams!  fancies!  blind 
headache ! nonsense ! Next  time  wake  me  up, 
and  fire  pillows  at  me  till  I’m  pleasant  to  you. 
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Now  111  have  a kiss  and  a cup  of  coffee.  Any 
sugar  in  it?” 

Tip  fell  down  the  cellar  stairs  that  day,  and 
the  baby  swallowed  a needle  and  two  gutta- 
percha buttons,  which  I had  been  waiting  a 
week  to  have  sewed  on  my  vest,  so  that  Alison 
had  enough  else  to  thi*k  about,  and  the  little 
incident  of  the  raps  mmk  forgotten.  I believe  it 
was  not  recalled  by  either  of  ns  till  after  Ger- 
trude Fellows  came. 

It  was  on  a Monday  and  in  a drizzly  storm 
that  I brought  her  from  the  station.  She  was 
a thin,  cold,  phantom-like  woman,  shrouded  in 
water-proofo  and  green  barfege  veils.  Why  is  it 
that  homely  women  always  wear  green  bar bgt 
veils  ? She  did  not  improve  in  appearance  when 
her  wraps  were  off,  and  she  wa a seated  by  my 
parlor  grate.  Her  large  green  eyes  had  no 
speculation  in  them.  Her  mouth — an  honest 
mouth,  that  was  one  mercy  — quivered  and 
shrank  when  she  was  addressed  suddenly,  as 
if  6he  felt  herself  to  be  a sort  of  foot-ball  that 
the  world  was  kicking  about  at  pleasure — your 
gentlest  smile  might  prove  a blow.  She  sel- 
dom spoke  unless  she  were  spoken  to,  and  fell 
into  long  reveries,  with  her  eyes  on  the  window 
or  the  coals.  She  wore  a horrible  sort  of  ruff — 
“ illusion,”  I think  Allia  called  it — which,  of 
all  contrivances  that  she  could  have  chosen 
to  encircle  her  sallow  neck,  was  exactly  the 
most  unbecoming.  She  was  always  knitting 
blue  stockings — I never  discovered  for  what  or 
whom;  and  she  wore  her  lifeless  hair  in  the 
shape  of  a small  toy  cart-wheel,  on  the  back  of 
her  head. 

However,  she  brightened  a little  in  the  course 
of  the  first  week,  helped  Alison  about  the  baby, 
kept  herself  out  of  my  way,  read  her  Bible  and 
the  Banner  of  Light  in  about  equal  proportion, 
and  became  a mild,  inoffensive,  and,  on  the 
whole,  not  unpleasant  addition  to  the  family. 

She  had  been  in  the  house  about  ten  days,  I 
think,  when  Alison,  with  a disturbed  face,  con- 
fided to  me  that  she  had  spent  another  wake- 
ful night  with  those  “rats”  behind  the  head- 
board  ; I had  been  down  with  a sick  headache 
the  day  before,  and  she  had  not  wakened  me. 
I promised  to  set  a trap  and  buy  a cat  before 
evening,  and  was  closing  the  door  upon  the 
subject,  being  already  rather  late  at  the  office, 
when  the  expression  of  Gertrude  Fellows’s  face 
detained  me. 

“If  I were  you  I — wouldn’t — really  buy  a 
very  expensive  trap,  Mr.  Hotchkiss.  It  will  be 
a waste  of  money,  I am'  afraid.  I heard  the 
noise  that  disturbed  Cousin  Alison,”  and  she 
sighed. 

I shut  the  door  with  a snap,  and  begged  her 
to  be  so  good  as  to  explain  herself. 

“It’s  of  no  use,”  she  said,  doggedly.  “ You 
know  you  won’t  believe  me.  But  that  makes 
no  difference.  They  come  all  the  same.” 

“They?”  asked  Allis,  smiling.  “Do  you 
mean  some  of  your  spirit*  ?” 

The  cold  little  woman  flushed.  “These  are 
not  my  spirits.  I know  nothing  about  them.  I 


did  not  mean  to  obtrude  a subject  so  disagree- 
able to  you  while  I was  in  your  family ; but  I 
have  seldom  been  in  a house  in  which  the  In- 
fluences were  so  strong.  I don’t  know  what 
they  mean,  nor  any  thing  about  them,  but  just 
that  they’re  here.  They  wake  me  up  twitching 
my  elbows  nearly  every  night.” 

“Wake  you  up  how f” 

“Twitching  my  elbows,”  she  repeated,  grave- 

I broke  into  a laugh,  from  which  neither  my 
politeness  nor  the  woman’s  heightened  color 
could  save  me ; bought  the  cat  and  ordered  the 
rat-trap  without  delay. 

That  night,  when  Miss  Fellows  had  “re- 
tired”— she  never  “went  to  bed”  in  simple  En- 
glish like  other  people— I stole  softly  out  in  my 
stockings  and  screwed  a little  brass  button  out- 
side of  her  door.  I had  made  a gimlet-hole 
for  it  in  the  morning  when  our  guest  was  out 
shopping;  it  fitted  into  place  without  noise. 
Without  noise  I turned  it,  and  went  back  to  my 
own  room. 

“ You  suspect  her,  then  ?”  said  Alison. 

“ One  is  always  justified  in  suspecting  a Spir- 
itualistic medium.” 

“ I don’t  know  about  that,”  Allis  said,  de- 
cidedly. “It  may  have  been  mice  that  I 
heard  last  night,  or  the  wind  in  a bottle,  or  any 
of  the  other  proper  and  natural  causes  that  ex- 
plain away  the  ghost  stories  in  the  children’s 
papers ; but  it  was  not  Gertrude.  Women 
know  something  about  one  another,  my  dear; 
and  I tell  you  it  was  not  Gertrude.” 

“I  don’t  assert  that  it  was;  but  with  the 
bolt  on  Gertrude’s  door,  the  cat  in  the  kitchen, 
and  the  rat-trap  on  the  garret  stairs,  I am 
strongly  inclined  to  anticipate  a peaceful  night. 

I will  watch  for  a while,  however,  and  you  can 
go  to  sleep.” 

She  went  to  sleep,  and  I watched.  I lay  till 
half  past  eleven  with  my  eyes  staring  at  the 
dark,  wide  awake  and  undisturbed  and  tri- 
umphant. 

At  half  past  eleven  I must  confess  that  I 
heard  a singular  sound. 

Something  whistled  at  the  keyhole.  It  could 
not  have  been  the  wind,  by-the-way,  for  there 
was  no  wind  that  night.  Something  else  than 
the  wind  whistled  in  at  the  keyhole,  sighed 
through  into  the  room  as  much  like  a long-drawn 
breath  as  any  thing,  and  fell  with  a slight  clink 
upon  the  floor. 

I lighted  my  candle  and  got  up.  I searched 
the  floor  of  the  room,  and  opened  the  door  and 
searched  the  entry.  Nothing  was  visible  or 
audible,  and  I went  back  to  bed.  For  about 
ten  minutes  I heard  no  further  disturbance,  and 
was  concluding  myself  to  be  in  some  undefined 
manner  the  victim  of  my  own  imagination, 
when  there  suddenly  fell  upon  the  head-board 
of  my  bed  a blow  so  distinct  and  loud  that  I 
involuntarily,  sprang  at  the  sound  of  it.  It 
wakened  Alison,  and  I had  the  satisfaction  of 
hearing  her  sleepily  inquire  if  I had  caught  that 
rat  yet?  By  way  of  reply  I relighted  the  can- 
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die,  and  gave  the  bed  a shove  which  sent  it  roll- 
ing half  across  the  room.  I examined  the  wall ; 
I examined  the  floor;  I examined  the  head- 
board  ; I made  Alison  get  up,  so  that  I could 
shake  the  mattresses.  Meantime  the  pounding 
had  recommenced,  in  rapid,  irregular  blows,  like 
the  blows  of  a man’s  fist.  The  room  adjoining 
ours  was  the  nursery.  I went  in  with  my  light. 
It  was  empty  and  silent.  Bridget,  witn  Tip 
and  the  baby,  slept  soundly  in  the  large  cham- 
ber across  the  hall.  While  I was  searching  the 
room  my  wife  called  loudly  to  me,  and  I ran 
back. 

“It  is  on  the  mantle  now,”  she  said.  “It 
struck  the  mantle  just  after  you  left;  then  the 
ceiling,  three  times,  very  loud ; then  the  mantle 
again — don’t  you  hear?” 

I heard  distinctly;  moreover,  the  mantle 
shook  a little  with  the  concussion.  I took  out 
the  fire-board  and  looked  up  the  chimney;  I 
took  out  the  register  and  looked  down  the  fur- 
nace-pipe; I ransacked  the  garret  and  the 
halls ; finally,  I examined  Miss  Fellows’s  door 
— it  was  locked  as  I had  left  it,  upon  the  outside, 
and  that  locked  door  was  the  only  means  of 
egress  from  the  room,  unless  the  occupant  fan- 
cied that  of  jumping  from  a two-story  window 
upon  a broad  flight  of  stone  steps. 

I came  thoughtfully  back  across  the  hall ; an 
invisible  trip-hammer  appeared  to  hit  the  floor 
beside  me  at  every  step;  I attempted  to  step 
aside  from  it,  over  it,  away  from  it ; but  it  fol- 
lowed me  pounding  into  ipy  room. 

“ Wind  ?”  suggested  Allis.  “ Plaster  crack- 
ing ? Fancies  ? Dreams  ? Blind  headaches  ? 
— I should  like  to  know  which  you  have  de- 
cided upon  ?” 

Quiet  fell  upon  the  house  after  that  for  an 
hour,  and  I was  dropping  into  my  first  nap,  when 
there  came  a light  tap  upon  the  door.  Before 
I could  reach  it  it  had  grown  into  a thundering 
blow. 

“Whatever  it  is  111  have  it  now!”  I whis- 
pered, turned  the  latch  without  noise,  and  flung 
the  door  wide  into  the  hall.  It  was  silent,  dark, 
and  cold.  A little  glimmer  of  moonlight  fell 
in  and  showed  me  the  figures  upon  the  carpet, 
outlined  in  a frosty  bar.  No  hand  or  hammer, 
human  or  superhuman,  was  there. 

Determined  to  investigate  matters  a little 
more  thoroughly,  I asked  my  wife  to  stand 
upon  the  inside  of  the  doorway  while  I kept 
watch  upon  the  outside.  We  took  our  posi- 
tion, and  I closed  the  door  between  us.  In- 
stantly a series  of  furious  blows  struck  the 
door;  the  sound  was  such  as  would  be  made 
by  a stick  of  oaken  wood.  The  solid  door 
quivered  under  it. 

“It’s  on  your  side !”  said  I. 

“No,  it’s  on  yours!”  said  she. 

“ You’re  pounding  yourself  to  fool  me,”  cried 
I. 

“You’re  pounding  yourself  to  frighten  me,” 
sobbed  she. 

And  we  nearly  had  a quarrel.  The  sound 
continued  with  mere  or  less  intermission  till 


daybreak.  Allis  fell  asleep,  but  I spent  the 
time  in  appropriate  reflections. 

Early  in  the  morning  I removed  the  button 
from  Miss  Fellows's  door.  She  never  knew  any 
thing  about  it. 

I believe,  however,  that  I had  the  fairness  to 
exculpate  her  in  my  secret  heart  from  any 
trickish  connection  with  the  disturbances  of 
that  night. 

“Just  keep  quiet  about  this  little  affair,”  I 
said  to  my  wife ; “ we  shall  come  across  an  ex- 
planation in  time,  and  may  never  have  any 
more  of  it.” 

We  kept  quiet,  and  for  five  days  so  did  “ the 
spirits,”  as  Miss  Fellows  was  pleased  to  pro- 
nounce the  trip-hammers. 

The  fifth  day  I came  home  early,  as  it  chanced, 
from  the  office.  Miss  Fellows  was  writing  let- 
ters in  the  parlor.  Allis,  up  stairs,  was  sorting 
and  putting  away  the  weekly  wash.  I came 
into  the  room  and  sat  down  by  the  register  to 
watch  her.  I always  liked  to  watch  her  sitting 
there  an  the  floor  with  the  little  heaps  of  linen 
and  cotton  stuff  piled  like  blocks  of  snow  about 
her,  and  her  pink  hands  darting  in  and  out  of 
the  uncertain  sleeves  that  were  just  ready  to 
give  way  in  the  gathers,  trying  the  stockings* 
heels  briskly,  and  testing  the  buttons  with  a lit- 
tle jerk. 

She  laid  aside  some  under-clothing  presently 
from  the  rest.  “It  will  not  be  needed  again 
this  winter,”  she  observed,  “and  had  better  go 
into  the  cedar  closet.”  The  garments,  by-the- 
way,  were  marked  and  numbered  in  indelible 
ink.  I heard  her  run  over  the  figures  in  a busy, 
housekeeper’s  undertone,  before  carrying  them 
into  the  closet.  She  locked  the  closet  door,  I 
think,  for  I remember  the  click  of  the  key.  If 
I remember  accurately,  I stepped  into  the  haO 
after  that  to  light  a cigar,  and  Alison  flitted  to 
and  fro  with  her  clothes,  dropping  the  baby’s 
little  white  stockings  every  step  or  two,  and 
anathematizing  them  daintily — within  ortho- 
dox bounds,  of  course.  In  about  five  min- 
utes she  called  me;  her  voice  was  sharp 
and  alarmed. 

“Come  quick!  Oh,  Fred,  look  here!  All 
those  clothes  that  I locked  into  the  cedar  closet 
are  out  here  on  the  bed !” 

“My  dear  wife,”  I blandly  observed,  as  1 
sauntered  into  the  room,  “too  much  of  Ger- 
trude Fellows  hath  made  thee  mad.  Let  me 
see  the  clothes!” 

She  pointed  to  the  bed.  Some  white  cloth- 
ing lay  upon  it,  folde‘d  in  an  ugly  way,  to  rep- 
resent a corpse,  with  crossed  hands. 

“ Is  it  meant  for  a joke,  Alison  ? You  did  it 
yourself,  I suppose!” 

“ Fred ! I have  not  touched  it  with  the  tip 
of  my  little  finger !” 

“Gertrude,  then?” 

“ Gertude  is  in  the  parlor  writing.” 

So  she  was.  I called  her  up.  She  looked 
surprised  and  troubled. 

“ It  must  have  been  Bridget,”  I proceeded, 
authoritatively,  “or  Tip.” 
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v&u  IMo  the  closet,  however  they  «5amc 
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v^n*  ftred.  See/1  nodeed  the 
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closet  and  tried  the  doph  It  wm  locked.  I 
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■my  wife  ■■assured-  me  that- tin?.  :hldtfee*  had  hlitu* 
he.  seen  in  it  but  the  Kwh  tewej 


The  following  day,  jmt  after  dinner,  I wbf 
writing  in  the  library,  when  a child*  on ' of 
fright  and  pain -startled  me.  If  seethed  to  ocne. 
from  the  little  yard  behind  the  houst\uiid  1 1 lur- 
ried thither,  to  behold  a singular  sight.  ThetU 
wtu5  >j|«r  apple- tree  w oW^tuiitfely. 

crooked  thing*  hod  in  that  tree  1 found  my 
and  Iteir,  Tqvlied  Ita&  with  a *roaU  stout  roptei 
^Tfed- v do^oiVic^presft  it? -tab  was  £aj^edvmat> 
acted,  twwfed,  cqtjft  orted,  a-omid  about,  crossed 
ittiii  rtc.r©sw»ctt-l jftiti- tyitbour  a ehanee  of  motion,  / 


whk%  neatly  covered  the  bottom,  I lidT^dL  It  t aioiiTCc?!^ 
and  ebook  it...  The  drawer  was  ow.ftf  <■  V 'd  yourself  Up  here,  child?.’*  I 

* ‘Give  wo  those  etoihes,  U you  \ yv^oT'  . • • • * ••  Te  knotty 

. . ■^».:-btoug)ir  them  tfc  ynbi .'  1 . • * '*rtai»ly  -wa* tmnepe&guy,  No 
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diary*  ft  eifeefni  memtmiiidmn'.  of  trifcte  ujnti li izn^el I* b a fafen 

and  nnmtwring;'  placed  the  nniirf^ fopf-year^  ehad-  .To-  my 
the  drawer  --  hn  ’upper  draper  > < g - anil  gentle  Jcufttiriea  the  hoy.  ‘ 

could  he  m fafetAke  in  identify r tly  nii«I  consistently*  that  na- 

the  dwyer,  put  the  key  in  rnv  pocket ;•'  j;  l/efcfy : riiid  him  there — ‘'"not  Comm  Gertrud?, 


tjiti  doj>t  or!  the  plosen  pus  the  key  m my  jack- 
et: locked  .the- iioerf  of  the  Ttxim  in  which  the 
key  in  toy  .pock**, 

ht\t  U»*wn  VheiL  in  t.bo  hidl,  ull  of  ujs- 
AUiP  M\d  G^flnide  fill  the  uVen tl i ngdmsket.! 

I n>  stnoke  and  conaMer.  1 saw  Tip  c/>ming; 
home  with  hia  if«rr»e;  pte^entl^  «n4  itaned  h> 
g*>  down  riDti  let  hitn  in,  when  * fuijit  screani 
f«mi  thy  wife . arreted  me, : 1 ran  past  Miss 
IteUdW)*,  who  wife  Mtnxg -m.  the  ^tairs^  and  into 
rtiy  rOObn  Allfe,  going  in  to  put  a<f»y  Tfp>. 
little  plnid  itpnm^  iuul  Stopped,  ndher  pale, 
upon  the  thf'ffeboid,,  Upoo  the  h««'i  iuy  \some .}• 
clothing  fohJed,  liEforc,  in  rude,  hid^ms  iui^  ' 
itatiou  of  (he  dead, 

1,  took  b^ch  article  itj  tumv  mid  ct>ni|»are*3 
the  name  and  timber  with  the  nam^  aiul  rmnw 
here  in  rtiy  dfery.  • They  ^fc  ideiitic^l  through- 
ou  U T t odk  tltc  clot , took  the  three  kot? 
from  tny  pf^kbt,  anlocketl  the  -cedar  room’* 
door,  unlocked  life;! Vdnset  door,  Unlocked  the 
Upper  drawer,  wad  looked  >u.  Thb  drawer  w&$ 
cio|uy%  - . ■, . • \ v ‘ ; /,  ^ . *\  j , 

T'p.-s'ay  ;feom  thfe  ifmV  5 M lod  to  t*vnc— 

to  If  ivbt  to  ather  *&*#&■ 

incurious  >ncxyiH-  r;Mc  Uy  vuiumm 

:or  $<tpeMifte  emses,  m mx&  iix  >jn|r-  hpuk\ 
wotilii  ht  to  «ctrust5  inyMf-cW?  mor^  ob<tumc*: 
than  4v<*n  I ain  oaptfbte  ht  '&  propounded- 
tbedry  after  theory,  atrd.  gaxe  it  op.  . J umved 
at  O0tu:lusiOtt  upon  conclusion,  fttid  fhre*^  them 
aiide.  Ffnany*  1 held  iay  to 

talk  of  * 1 1$ ^ ^ kept  mp  mind  Vp  a sfeta  pafe 
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hob  Hridgtst.  nor  the  babVj  nor  lrirtmma,  nor 
Jap^  m»f  pajm/iior  tihc,  black  kihyTtr  ln>  feus 
?*  jtfettooken  up  all  «t  once  liito  <he  tree,’J  and 
iltai  wai  aii  thafrh  .-fi.ua  abem^  it’.  fie  ,4^‘i>ji«ed 
It  most  have .tefrii  God,  nr  eomethiitg;  like  that, 
«ijd  ^ ,'*■/.  >/'  ‘ 

. Foor.Tjp  had  a bard  time  Vf  it.  Two  days 
a f ter  that,  while  Kfe  mottter  and  I sat  d fee ufeii) ai 
the  Incident,  nod  the  child  was  at  play  UfaiU  the 
door,  be  suddenly  ' %««■  himfiolf  at  1 Jill  length, 
writ}!  ing  with  pgitr,  and  begging  to  > ‘ Im yp  then! 
jndted  opt.  fyitekV’  / . ’ ' , ^ ^ 

4>^Iuve  ?/)Aot  pulled  opt  ?,?  exciitin icd  h fe  t-jf ^ 
rifted  mother,  She  tank  the  child  into  her  lap, 
and  found  that  he  wax  stack  from  head  to 
foot  with  larg'e  white  pirrs. 

u We  haven't  ro  many  blrge  pins  rrt  the 
house/'  she  said,  ns  soon  m he  relieved ^ 

As  site  spoke  the  words  thirty  dr  foriy  &ua/l 
pins  pierced  the  hoy.  W from 

iu>  pir*e  could  see.  HnW  they  ia^h 
ope  knew.  H>  iookedy  aad  tliere  tliey  werc. 
and  Tip  wns  crviug  and  writhing  m before. 

For  the  remainder  of  that  wimer  we  had 
scarcely  n day  of  quiet  The  rtmmr  that  “ the 
•BiH^hk'b&Vs  'hod  rented  11  haunted  hc«i«e,>  leak- 
xtfl  o/tt  and  spread  abroad.  The  frightened 
sermufe  gave  uumVug,  and  other  tiiglneneil 
' took'  their-  place*  to  leave ^ in  turn*  Mr 
wife  was  her  own  cook  ami  nursery-maid  a 
quanta  of  the  tihie.  The  disturbances  varied 
In  cbaracicr  With  every  week,  assuming,  us  tir an’ 
tvent  on,,  an  importunity  which,  iuul  we  not  qui 
erlv  stifled  it  Ip  our  own  minds  “ not  Co  he  heal- 
.rn  hy  ri  noiri^  '’  would  hnve  iinSfen  ne  irdtn  the 
From  the;  date  of  that  eseaifede ^ with  t^e  ^ ! bouse, 
der-cbn  lie^  confuiiinu  rqigutid  ip  our  corner  of  -j  after  night  the  mrshpoous  lingra 

Ke m o "s  AV emi a T but  nVglu  neither  my  wife  ; f upped  at  tite  windows,  the  door?*  ftm  fiooi*s, 


i \r.< r myself  c lasc c)  an  eye>  the  boose  m TeftWuid* 
cd  ami  f erer  tnxed  with  the  blows  of  unseen  hum- 
rner^A :j0$i  logs/ and  knuckle*. 


the.  waits.  l>ay  after  day  nncntmfqrmhli;  irieks 
were  sprung  upon  ns  hr  in wlhle  ttgepcies. 
We-  berawn  used  td  the  npW^  «>  tbpt  we/rtlepf 


.Altfe  'Feilow^  tod,  was  pale  with  her  vlgik,  > thrpngh  easily  / hut  tn?iny  uf phanmn 

hmked  timbted.  and  lunposedgoing  home,  i.oto  were  m -strikingly  unph>tunnt,ftiuis;o  na 
Vojl.  5CXX.VI1.— 2il .-rH  k 
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gularly  unsuited  to  the  ordinary  conditions  of 
human  happiness  and  housekeeping,  that  we 
scarcely  became — as  one  of  our  excellent  dea- 
cons had  a cheerful  habit  of  exhorting  us  to 
become — “ resigned.  ” 

Upon  one  occasion  we  had  invited  a small 
and  select  number  of  friends  to  dine.  It  was 
to  be  rather  a recherchd  affair  for  Nemo’s  Ave- 
nue, and  my  wife  had  spared  no  painstaking  to 
suit  herself  with  her  table.  We  had  had  a 
comparatively  quiet  house  the  night  before,  so 
that  our  cook,  who  had  been  with  us  three 
days,  consented  to  remain  till  our  guests  had 
been  provided  for.  The  soup  was  good,  the 
pigeons  better,  the  bread  was  not  sour,  and 
Allis  looked  hopeful,  and  inclined  to  trust  Prov- 
idence for  the  gravies  and  dessert. 

It  was  just  as  I had  begun  to  carve  the  beef 
that  I observed  my  wife  suddenly  pale,  and  a 
telegram  from  her  eyes  turned  mine  in  the  di- 
rection of  General  Popgun,  who  sat  at  her  right 
hand.  My  sensations  “ can  better  be  imagined 
than  described”  when  I saw  General  Popgun’s 
fork,  untouched  by  any  human  hand,  dancing 
a jig  on  his  plate.  He  grasped  it  and  laid  it 
firmly  down.  As  soon  as  he  released  his  hold 
it  leaped  from  the  table. 

“Really — aw — very  singular  phenomena,” 
began  the  General ; “ very  singular ! I was 
not  prepared  to  credit  the  extraordinary  ac- 
counts of  spiritual  manifestations  in  this  house, 
but — aw — Well,  I must  say — ” 

Instantly  it  was  Pandemonium  at  that  dinner- 
table.  Dr.  Jump’s  knife,  Mrs.  M‘Ready’s  plate, 
and  Colonel  Hope’s  tumbler  sprang  from  their 
places.  The  pigeons  flew  from  the  platter,  the 
caster  rattled  and  rolled,  the  salt-cellars  bound- 
ed to  and  fro,  and  the  gravies,  moved  by  some 
invisible  disturber,  spattered  all  over  Mrs.  Elias 
P.  Critique’s  moire  antique. 

Mortified  and  angered  beyond  endurance,  I 
for  the  first  time  addressed  the  spirits — wrench- 
ed for  the  moment  into  a profound  belief  that 
they  must  be  spirits  indeed. 

“ Whatever  you  are,  and  wherever  you  are,” 
I shouted,  bringing  my  hand  down  haf*d  upon 
the  table,  “ go  out  of  this  room  and  let  us  alone ! ” 

The  only  reply  was  a furious  mazourka  of  all 
the  dishes  on  the  table.  A gentleman  present, 
who  had,  as  he  afterward  told  us,  studied  the 
subject  of  spiritualism  somewhat,  very  skeptic- 
ally and  with  unsatisfactory  results,  observed 
the  performance  keenly,  and  suggested  that  I 
try  a geptler  method  of  appeal.  Whatever  the 
agent  was — and  what  it  was  he  had  not  yet  dis- 
covered— he  had  noticed  repeatedly  that  the 
quiet  modes  of  meeting  it  were  most  effective. 

Rather  amused,  I spoke  more  softly,  address- 
ing the  caster,  and  intimating  in  my  blandest 
manner  that  I and  my  guests  would  feel  under 
obligations  if  we  could  have  the  room  to  our- 
selves till  after  we  had  dined.  The  disturbance 
gradually  ceased,  and  we  had  no  more  of  it  that 
day. 

A morning  or  two  after  Alison  chanced  to 
leave  half  a dozen  tea-spoons  upon  the  side- 


board in  the  breakfast-room  ; they  were  of  solid 
silver,  and  quite  thick.  She  was  going  to  rub 
them  herself,  I believe,  and  went  into  the  china- 
closet,  which  opens  from  the  room,  for  the  sil- 
ver-soap. The  breakfast-room  was  left  vacant, 
and  it  was  vacant  when  she  returned  to  it,  and 
she  insists,  with  a quiet  conviction  which  it  is 
hardly  reasonable  to  doubt,  that  no  human  be- 
ing did  or  could  have  entered  the  room  without 
her  knowledge.  When  she  came  back  to  the 
sid  e-board  every  one  of  those  spoons  lay  there 
bent  double . She  showed  them  to  me  when  I 
came  home  at  noon.  Had  they  been  pewter 
toys  they  could  not  have  been  more  completely 
twisted  out  of  shape  than  they  were.  I took 
them  without  any  remarks  (I  began  to  feel  as 
if  this  mystery  were  assuming  uncomfortable 
proportions),  put  them  away,  just  as  I found 
them,  into  a small  cupboard  in  the  wall  of  the 
breakfast-room,  locked  the  cupboard  door  with 
the  only  key  in  the  house  which  fitted  it,  pnt 
the  key  in  my  inner  vest  pocket,  and  meditative- 
ly ate  my  dinner. 

About  half  an  hour  afterward  a neighbor 
“dropped  in”  to  groan  over  the  weather  and 
see  the  baby,  and  Allis  chanced  to  mention  the 
incident  of  the  spoons. 

“ Really,  Mrs.  Hotchkiss,”  said  the  lady,  with 
a slight  smile,  and  that  indefinite,  quickly- 
smothered  change  of  eye  which  signifies,  “I 
don’t  believe  a word  of  it ! ” “ Are  you  sure  that 
there  is  not  a little  mistake  somewhere,  or  a 
little  mental  hallucination  ? The  story  is  very 
entertaining,  but — I beg  your  pardon — I should 
be  interested  to  see  those  spoons.” 

“Your  curiosity  shall  be  gratified,  Madam,” 
I said,  a little  testily ; and  taking  the  key  from 
my  pocket,  I led  her  to  the  cupboard  and  un- 
locked the  door.  I found  those  spoons  as 
straight,  smooth,  and  fair  as  ever  spoons  had 
been — not  a dent,  not  a wrinkle,  not  a bend  nor 
untrue  line  could  we  discover  any  where  upon 
them. 

“ Ok!"  said  our  visitor,  significantly.  That 
lady,  be  it  recorded,  then  and  thenceforward 
spared  no  pains  to  found  and  strengthen 
throughout  Nemo’s  Avenue  the  theory  that 
“ the  Hotchkisses  were  getting  up  all  that  spir- 
itual nonsense  to  force  their  landlord  ifito  lower 
rents — and  such  respectable  people,  too,  to  say 
nothing  of  their  being  members  in  good  and 
regular  standing ! It  did  seem  a pity,  didn’t 
it?” 

One  night  I was  alone  in  the  library.  It  was 
late ; about  half  past  eleven,  I think.  The 
brightest  gas  jet  was  lighted,  so  that  I could 
see  to  every  portion  of  the  small  room.  The 
door  was  shut.  There  was  no  furniture  but  the 
book-cases,  my  table, and  chair;  no  slidingdoors 
or  concealed  corners;  no  nook  or  cranny  in 
which  any  human  creature  could  lurk  unseen 
by  me ; and  I say  that  I w as  alone. 

I had  been  writing  to  a confidential  friend  a 
somewhat  minute  account  of  the  disturbances 
in  my  house,  which  were  now  of  about  six  weeks’ 
duration.  I had  begged  him  to  come  and  ob- 
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serve  them  for  himself,  and  help  me  oat  with  a 
solution — I myself  was  at  a loss  for  a reasonable 
one.  There  certainly  seemed  to  be  evidence  of 
superhuman  agency;  but  I was  hardly  ready 
yet  to  commit  myself  thoroughly  to  that  view 
of  the  matter,  and — 

In  the  middle  of  that  sentence  I laid  down 
my  pen.  A consciousness,  sudden  and  distinct, 
came  to  me  that  I was  not  alone  in  that  bright 
little  silent  room.  Yet  to  mortal  eyes  alone  I 
undoubtedly  was.  I pushed  away  my  writing 
and  looked  about.  The  warm  air  was  empty  of 
outline ; the  curtains  were  undisturbed ; the  lit- 
tle recess  under  the  library  table  held  nothing 
but  my  own  feet ; there  was  no  sound  but  the 
ordinary  rap-rapping  on  the  floor,  to  which  I 
had  by  this  time  become  so  accustomed  that 
often  it  passed  unnoticed.  I rose  and  examined 
the  room  thoroughly,  until  quite  satisfied  that 
I was  its  only  visible  occupant ; then  sat  down 
again.  The  rappings  had  meantime  become 
loud  and  impatient. 

I had  learned  that  very  week  from  Miss  Fel- 
lows the  spiritual  alphabet  with  which  she  was 
in  the  habit  of  “ communicating”  with  her  dead 
mother.  I had  never  asked  her,  nor  had  she 
• proposed,  to  use  it  herself  for  my  benefit.  I had 
meant  to  try  all  other  means  of  investigation 
before  resorting  to  it.  Now,  however,  being 
alone,  and  being  perplexed  and  annoyed  by  my 
sense  of  having  invisible  company,  I turned  and 
spelled  out  upon  the  table  so  many  raps  to  a 
letter  till  the  question  was  complete : 

“ What  do  you  want  of  met" 

Instantly  the  answer  came  rapping  back : 

“ Stretch  down  your  hand" 

I put  my  fingers  under  the  table,  and  I felt, 
as  indubitably  as  I ever  felt  a touch  in  my  life, 
the  grasp  of  a warm , human  hand. 

I added  to  the  broken  paragraph  in  my 
friend’s  letter  a brief  account  of  the  occur- 
rence, and  reiterated  my  entreaties  that  he 
would  come  at  his  earliest  convenience  to  my 
house.  He  was  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  by- 
the-way,  and  I considered  that  his  testimony 
would  uphold  my  fast-sinking  character  for  ve- 
racity among  my  townspeople.  I began  to  have 
an  impression  that  this  dilemma  in  which  I found 
myself  was  a pretty  serious  one  for  a man  of 
peaceable  disposition  and  honest  intentions  to 
be  in. 

About  this  time  I undertook  to  come  to  a 
little  better  understanding  with  Miss  Fellows. 

I took  her  away  alone,  and  having  tried  my 
best  not  to  frighten  the  life  out  of  her  by  my 
grave  face,  asked  her  seriously  and  kindly  to 
tell  me  whether  she  supposed  herself  to  have 
any . connection  w'ith  the  phenomena  in  my 
house.  To  my  surprise  she  answered  promptly 
that  she  thought  she  had.  I repressed  a whistle, 
and  “asked  for  information.” 

“ The  presence  of  a medium  renders  easy 
what  would  otherwise  be  impossible,”  she  re- 
plied. “ I offered  to  go  away,  Mr.  Hotchkiss, 
in  the  beginning.” 

I assured  her  that  I had  no  desire  to  have 


her  go  away  at  present,  and  begged  her  to  pro- 
ceed. 

“ The  Influences  in  the  house  are  strong,  as 
I have  said  before,1’  she  continued,  looking 
through  roe  and  beyond  me  with  her  vacant 
eyes.  “ Something  is  wrong.  They  are  nqver 
at  rest.  I hear  them.  I feel  them.  I see 
them.  They  go  np  and  down  the  stairs  with 
me.  I find  them  in  my  room.  I see  them 
gliding  about.  I see  them  standing  now,  with 
their  hands  almost  upon  your  Bhoulders.” 

I confess  to  a kind  of  chill  that  crept  down  my 
back-bone  at  these  words,  and  to  having  turned 
my  head  and  stared  hard  at  the  book-cases  be- 
hind me. 

“ But  they — I mean  Something — rapped  one 
night  before  you  came,”  I suggested. 

“ Yes,  and  they  might  rap  after  I was  gone. 

The  simple  noises  are  not  uncommon  in  places 
where  there  are  no  better  means  of  communica- 
tion. The  extreme  methods  of  expression,  such 
as  you  have  witnessed  this  winter,  are,  I doubt 
not,  practicable  only  when  the  system  of  a me- 
dium is  accessible.  They  write  all  sorts  of  mes- 
sages for  you.  You  would  ridicule  them.  I 
do  not  repeat  them.  You  and  Cousin  Alison 
do  not  see,  hear,  feel  as  I do.  We  are  differ- 
ently made.  There  are  lying  spirits  and  true, 
good  spirits  and  bad.  Sometimes  the  bad  de- 
ceive and  distress  me,  but  sometimes — some- 
times my  mother  comes.” 

She  louvered  her  voice  reverently,  and  I was 
fain  to  hush  the  laugh  upon  my  lips.  What- 
ever the  thing  might  prove  to  be  to  me,  it  was 
daily  comfort  to  the  nervous,  unstrung,  lonely 
woman,  whom  to  suspect  of  trickery  I began 
to  think  was  worse  tlian  stupidity. 

From  the  time  of  my  midnight  experience  in 
the  library  I allowed  myself  to  look  a little  fur- 
ther into  the  subject  of  “communications.” 

Miss  Fellows  wrote  them  out  at  my  request 
whenever  they  “came”  to  her.  Writers  on 
Spiritualism  have  described  the  process  so  fre- 
quently that  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  dwell 
upon  it  at  length.  The  influences  took  her  un- 
awares in  the  usual  manner.  In  the  usual  man- 
ner her  arm — to  all  appearance  the  passive  in- 
strument of  some  unseen,  powerful  agency — 
jerked  and  glided  over  the  paper,  writing  in 
curious,  scrawly  characters,  never  in  her  own 
neat  little  old-fashioned  hand,  messages  of 
which,  on  coming  out  from  the  “ trance”  state, 
she  would  have  no  memory ; of  many  of  which 
at  any  time  she  could  have  had  no  comprehen- 
sion. These  messages  assumed  every  variety 
of  character  from  the  tragic  to  the  ridiculous, 
and  a large  portion  of  them  had  no  point  what- 
ever. 

One  day  Benjamin  West  desired  to  give  me 
lessons  in  oil-painting.  The  next,  my  brother 
Joseph,  dead  now  for  ten  years,  asked  forgive- 
ness for  his  share  in  a little  quarrel  of  our& 
which  had  embittered  a portion  of  his  last  days — 
of  which,  by-the-way,  I am  confident  that  Miss 
Fellows  knew  nothing.  At  one  time  1 received 
a long  discourse  enlightening  roe  on  the  arrange- 
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ment  of  the  “ spheres”  in  the  disembodied  state 
of  existence.  At  another,  Alison’s  dead  grand- 
father pathetically  reminded  her  of  a certain 
Sunday  afternoon  at  M meetin*  ” long  ago,  when 
the  child  Allis  hooked  his  wig  off  in  the  long 
pr%yer  with  a bent  pin  and  a piece  of  fish-line. 

One  day  we  were  saddened  by  the  confused 
wail  of  a lost  spirit,  who  represented  his  agonies 
as  greater  than  soul  could  bear,  and  clamored 
for  relief.  Moved  to  pity,  I inquired, 

“What  can  we  do  for  you  ?” 

Unseen  knuckles  rapped  back  the  touching 
answer : 

“ Give  me  a piece  of  squash  pie !” 

I remarked  to  Miss  Fellows  that  I supposed 
this  to  be  a modern  and  improved  version  of 
the  ancient  drop  of  water  which  lvas  to  cool  the 
tongue  of  Dives.  She  replied  that  it  was  the 
wofrk  of  a mischievous  spirit  who  had  nothing 
better  to  do ; they  would  not  infrequently  take 
in  that  way  the  reply  from  the  lips  of  another.  I 
am  not  sure  whether  we  are  to  have  lips  in  the 
spiritual  world,  but  I think  that  was  her  ex- 
pression. 

Through  all  the  nonsense  and  confusion  of 
these  daily  messages,  however,  one  restless,  in- 
definite purpose  ran  ; a struggle  for  expression 
that  wc  could  not  grasp ; a sense  of  something 
unperformed  which  wras  tormenting  somebody. 

One  week  we  had  been  so  much  more  than 
usually  annoyed  by  dancing  of  tables,  shaking 
of  doors,  and  breaking  of  crockery,  that  I lost 
all  patience,  and  at  length  vehemently  dared 
our  unseen  tormentors  to  show  themselves. 

“Who  and  what  are  you?”  I cried,  “de- 
stroying the  peace  of  my  family  in  this  unen- 
durable fashion.  If  you  are  mortal  man,  I will 
meet  you  as  mortal  man.  Whatever  you  are, 
in  the  name  of  all  fairness,  let  me  see  you !” 

“If  you  see  me  it  will  be  death  to  you,” 
tapped  the  Invisible. 

“ Then  let  it  be  death  to  me ! Come  on ! 
When  shall  I have  the  pleasure  of  an  inter- 
view?” 

“ To-morrow  night  at  six  o’clock.” 

“To-morrow  at  six,  then,  be  it.” 

And  to-morrow  at  six  it  was.  Allis  had  a 
headache,  and  was  lying  down  up  stairs.  Miss 
Fellows  and  I were  with  her,  busy  with  Cologne 
and  tea,  and  one  thing  and  another.  I had,  in 
fact,  forgotten  all  about  my  superhuman  ap- 
pointment, when,  just  as  the  clock  struck  six, 
a low  cry  from  Miss  Fellows  arrested  my  at- 
tention. 

“I  see  it!”  she  said. 

“ See  what?” 

“ A tall  man  wrapped  in  a sheet.” 

“ Your  eyes  are  the  only  ones  so  favored,  it 
happens,”  I said,  with  a superior  smile.  But 
w hile  I spoke  Allis  started  from  the  pillows  with 
a look  of  fear. 

“/see  it,  Fred!”  she  exclaimed,  under  her 
breath. 

“ Women’s  imagination !”  for  I saw  nothing. 

I saw  nothing  for  a moment;  then  I must 
depose  and  say  that  I did  see  a tall  figure,  cov- 


ered from  head  to  foot  with  a sheet,  standing 
still  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  I sprang  upon 
it  with  raised  arm ; my  wife  states  that  I was 
within  a foot  of  it  when  the  sheet  dropped.  It 
dropped  at  my  feet — nothing  but  a sheet.  I 
picked  it  up  and  shook  it ; only  a sheet. 

“ It  is  one  of  those  old  linen  ones  of  grand- 
mother’s,” said  Allis,  examining  it ; “ there  are 
only  six,  marked  in  pink  with  the  boar’s-head 
in  the  comer.  It  came  from  the  blue  chest  up 
garret.  They  have  not  been  taken  out  for  years.  ” 

I took  the  sheet  back  to  the  blue  chest  my- 
self—having  first  observed  the  number,  as  I had 
done  before  with  the  underclothes — and  locked 
it  in.  I came  back  to  my  room  and  sat  down 
by  Allis.  In  about  three  minutes  we  saw  the 
figure  standing  still  as  before,  in  the  middle  of 
the  room.  As  before  I sprang  at  it,  and  as  be- 
fore the  drapery  dropped,  and  there  was  nothing 
there.  I picked  up  the  sheet  and  turned  to  the 
numbered  comer.  It  was  the  same  that  I had 
locked  into  the  blue  chest. 

Miss  Fellows  was  inclined  to  fear  that  I had 
really  endangered  my  life  by  this  ghostly  ren- 
dezvous. I can  testify,  however,  that  it  was  by 
no  means  “death  to  me,”  nor  did  I experience 
any  ill  effects  from  the  event.  I 

My  friend,  the  clergyman,  made  me  the  de- 
sired visit  in  January.  For  a week  after  his 
arrival,  as  if  my  tormentors  wore  bent  on  con- 
vincing my  almost  only  remaining  friend  that  I 
was  a fool  or  a juggler,  we  had  no  disturbance 
at  all  beyond  the  ordinary  rappings.  These, 
the  reverend  gentleman  confessed,  were  of  a 
singular  nature,  but  expressed  a polite  desire  to 
see  some  of  the  extraordinary  manifestations  of 
which  I had  written  him. 

But  one  day  he  had  risen  with  some  formal- 
ity to  usher  a formal  caller  to  the  door,  when, 
to  his  slight  amazement  and  my  secret  delight, 
his  chair — an  easy-chair  of  good  proportions — 
deliberately  jumped  up  and  hopped  after  him 
across  the  room.  From  this  period  the  mys-  i 
terv  “ manifested”  itself  to  his  heart’s  content.  I 
Not  only  did  the  rocking-chairs,  and  the  cane-  j 
seat  chairs,  and  the  round-backed  chairs,  and  \ 

Tip’s  little  chairs,  and  the  affghans  chase  him 
about,  and  the  heavy  tete-a-tete  in  the  corner 
evince  symptoms  of  agitation  at  his  approach ; i 
but  the  piano  trundled  a solemn  minuet  at  him  ; 1 
the  heavy  walnut  centre-table  rose  half-way  to  \ 
the  ceiling  under  his  eyes ; the  marble-topped  \ 
stand,  on  which  he  sat  to  keep  it  still,  lifted  it-  \ 
self  and  him  a foot  from  the  ground ; his  coffee-  1 
cup  6pilled  over  when  he  tried  to  drink,  shaken  ■ 
by  an  unseen  elbow ; his  dressing-cases  disap- 
peared from  his  bureau  and  hid  themselves, 
none  knew  how  or  when,  in  his  closets  and 
under  his  bed;  mysterious,  uncanny  figures, 
dressed  in  his  best  clothes  and  stuffed  with 
straw,  stood  in  his  room  when  he  came  to  it  at 
night;  his  candlesticks  w'alked,  untouched  by 
hands,  from  the  mantle  into  space ; keys  and 
chaina  fell  from  the  air  at  his  feet;  and  raw 
turnips  dropped  from  the  solid  ceiling  into  his 
soup-plate. 
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“ Well,  Garth,” said  I one  day,  confidentially, 
“ how  are  things  ? Begin  to  have  a * realizing 
sense1  of  it,  eh  ?” 

“Let  me  think  a while,”  he  answered. 

I left  him  to  his  reflections,  and  devoted  my 
attention  for  a day  or  two  to  Gertrude  Fellows. 
She  seemed  to  have  been  of  late  receiving  less 
ridiculous,  less  indefinite,  and  more  important 
messages  from  her  spiritual  acquaintances. 
The  burden  of  them  was  directed  at  me.  They 
were  sometimes  confused,  but  never  contradict- 
ory, and  the  sum  of  them,  as  I cast  it  up,  was 
this: 

A former  occupant  of  the  house,  one  Mr. 
Timothy  Jabbers,  had  been  in  early  life  connect- 
ed in  the  dry-goods  business  with  xny  wife’s  fa- 
ther, and  had,  unknown  to  any  but  himself,  de- 
frauded his  partner  of  a considerable  sum  for  a 
young  swindler — some  five  hundred  dollars,  I 
think.  This  fact,  kept  in  the  knowledge  only 
of  God  and  the  guilty  man,  had  been  his  agony 
since  his  death.  In  the  parlance  of  Spiritual- 
ism, he  could  never  “purify”  his  soul  and  rise 
to  a higher  “sphere”  till  he  had  made  restitu- 
tion— though  to  that  part  of  the  communica- 
tions I paid  little  attention.  This  money  my 
wife,  as  her  father  s sole  living  heir,  w'as  en- 
titled to,  and  this  money  I was  desired  to  claim 
for  her  from  Mr.  Jabbers’s  estate,  then  in  the 
hands  of  some  wealthy  nephews. 

I made  some  inquiries  which  led  to  the  dis- 
covery that  there  had  been  a Mr.  Timothy 
Jabbers  once  the  occupant  of  our  house,  that 
he  had  at  one  period  been  in  business  with  my 
wife’s  father,  that  he  was  now  many  years 
dead,  and  that  his  nephews  in  New  York  were 
his  heirs.  We  never  attempted  to  bring  any 
claim  upon  them,  for  three  reasons : In  the 
first  place,  because  we  knew  we  shouldn’t  get 
the  money ; in  the  second,  because  such  a pro- 
cedure wxmld  give  so  palpable  an  “object”  in 
people’s  eyes  for  the  disturbances  at  the  house 
that  we  should,  in  all  probability,  lose  the  en- 
tire confidence  of  the  entire  non-spiritualistic 
community;  thirdly,  because  I thought  it  prob- 
lematical whether  any  constable  of  ordinary 
size  and  courage  could  be  found  who  would 
undertake  the  process  necessary  to  summon  the 
witness  to  testify  in  the  County  Court  at  At- 
kinsville. 

I mention  the  matter  only  because  on  the  the- 
ories of  Spiritualism  it  appeared  to  give  some 
point  and  occasion  to  the  phenomena,  and  their 
infesting  that  particular  house. 

Whether  poor  Mr.  Timothy  Jabbers  felt  re- 
lieved by  having  unburdened  himself  of  his 
confession  I can  not  state ; but  after  he  found 
that  I paid  some  attention  to  his  messages  he 
gradually  ceased  to  express  himself  through 
turnips  and  cold  keys ; the  rappings  grew  less 
violent  and  frequent,  and  finally  ceased  altogeth- 
er. Shortly  after  that  Miss  Fellows  went  home. 

Garth  and  I talked  matters  over  the  day  aft- 
er she  left.  He  had  brought  his  “ thinking”  to 
a close,  whittled  his  opinions  to  a point,  and  was 
quite  ready  to  stick  them  into  their  places  for 


my  benefit,  and  leave  them  there,  as  George 
Garth  left  all  his  opinions,  immovable  as  the 
everlasting  hills. 

u How  much  had  she  to  do  with  it  now — the 
Fellows?” 

“ Precisely  what  she  said  she  had,  no  more. 
She  was  a medium,  but  not  a juggler.” 

“ No  trickery  about  the  affair,  then  ?” 

“ No  trickery  could  have  sent  that  turnip  into 
my  soup-plate,  or  that  candlestick  walking  into 
the  air.  There  is  a great  deal  of  trickery  mixed 
with  such  phenomena.  The  next  case  you  come 
across  may  be  a regular  cheat ; but  you  will  find 
it  out — you’ll  find  it  out.  You’ve  had  three 
months  to  find  this  out,  and  you  couldn’t. 
Whatever  may  be  the  explanation  of  the  mys- 
tery, the  man  who  can  witness  what  you  and  I 
have  witnessed,  and  pronounce  it  the  trick  of 
that  incapable,  washed-out  woman,  is  either  a 
liar  or  a fool. 

“You  understand  yourself  and  your  wife, 
and  you’ve  tested  your  servants  faithfully ; so 
we’re  somewhat  narrowed  in  our  conclusions.” 

“Well,  then,  what’s  the  matter?” 

I was,  I confess,  a little  startled  by  the  ve- 
hemence with  which  my  friend  brought  his  cler- 
ical fist  down  upon  the  table,  and  exclaimed  : 

“The  devil!” 

“ Dear  me,  Garth,  don’t  swear ; you  in  search 
of  a pulpit  just  at  this  time,  too !” 

“ I tell  you  I never  spoke  more  solemnly.  I 
can  not,  in  the  face  of  facts,  ascribe  ail  these 
phenomena  to  human  agency.  Something,  that 
comes  we  know  not  whence,  and  goes  we  know 
not  whither,  is  at  work  there  in  the  dark.  I 
am  driven  to  grant  to  it  an  extra-human  power. 
Yet  when  that  flabby  Miss  Fellow's,  in  the  trance 
state,  undertakes  to  bring  me  messages  from 
my  dead  wife,  and  w'hen  she  attempts  to  recall 
the  most  tender  memories  of  our  life  together, 
I can  not” — he  paused  and  turned  his  face  a 
little  away — “ it  would  be  pleasant  to  think  I 
had  a word  from  Mary,  but  I can  not  think  she 
is  there.  I don’t  believe  good  spirits  concern 
themselves  with  this  thing.  It  has  in  its  fair 
developments  too  much  nonsense  and  too  much 
positive  sin ; read  a few  numbers  of  the  Banner, 
or  attend  a convention  or  two,  if  you  want  to  be 
convinced  of  that.  If  they’re  uot  good  spirits 
they’re  bad  ones,  that’s  all.  I’ve  dipped  into 
the  subject  in  various  ways  since  I have  been 
here ; consulted  the  mediums,  talked  with  the 
prophets;  I’m  convinced  that  there  is  no  de- 
pendence to  be  placed  on  the  thing.  You  never 
learn  any  thing  from  it  that  it  is  worth  while  to 
learn ; above  all,  you  never  can  trust  its  proph- 
ecies. It  is  evil — evil  at  the  root ; and  except 
by  physicians  and  scientific  men  it  had  better 
be  let  alone.  They  may  yet  throw  light  on  it ; 
you  and  I can  not.  I propose  for  myself  to 
drop  it  henceforth.  In  fact,  it  looks  too  much 
toward  putting  one’s  self  on  terms  of  intimacy 
with  the  Prince  of  the  Powers  of  the  Air  to 
please  me.” 

“ You’re  rather  positive,  considering  the  dif- 
ficulty of  the  subject,”  I said. 
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The  truth  is,  and  it  may  be  about  time  to 
own  to  it,  that  the  three  months’  siege  against 
the  mystery,  which  I had  held  so  pertinaciously 
that  winter,  had  driven  me  to  broad  terms  of 
capitulation.  I assented  to  most  of  my  friend’s 
conclusions,  but  where  he  stopped  I began  a 
race  for  further  light.  I understood  then,  for 
the  first  time,  the  peculiar  charm  which  I had 
often  seen  work  so  fatally  with  dabblers  in  Spir- 
itualism. The  fascination  of  the  thing  was  upon 
me.  I ransacked  the  papers  for  advertisements 
of  mediums.  I went  from  city  to  city  at  their 
mysterious  calls.  I held  stances  in  my  parlor, 
and  frightened  my  wife  with  messages — some 
of  them  ghastly  enough — from  her  dead  rela- 
tives. I ran  the  usual  gauntlet  of  strange  seers 
in  strange  places,  who » told  me  my  name,  the 
names  of  all  my  friends,  dead  or  alive,  my  se- 
cret aspirations  and  peculiar  characteristics,  my 
past  history  and  future  prospects. 

For  a long  time  they  never  made  a failure. 
Absolute  strangers  told  me  facts  about  myself 
which  not  even  my  own  wife  knew : whether 
they  spoke  with  the  tongues  of  devils,  or  wheth- 
er, by  some  unknown  laws  of  magnetism,  they 
simply  read  my  thoughts , I am  not  even  now 
prepared  to  say.  I think  if  they  had  made  a 
miss  I should  have  been  spared  some  suffering. 
Their  communications  had  sometimes  a ridicu- 
lous aimlessness,  and  occasionally  a subtle  dev- 
iltry coated  about  with  religion,  like  a pill  with 
sugar,  but  often  a significant  and  fearful  ac- 
curacy. 

Once,  I remember,  they  foretold  an  indefinite 
calamity  to  be  brought  upon  me  before  sunset 
on  the  following  Saturday.  Before  sunset  on 
that  Saturday  I lost  a thousand  dollars  in  min- 
ing stock  which  had  stood  in  all  Eastern  eyes 
as  solid  as  its  own  gold.  At  another  time  I 
was  warned  by  a medium  in  Philadelphia  that 
my  wife,  then  visiting  in  Boston,  was  taken 
suddenly  ill.  I had  left  her  in  perfect  health ; 
but  feeling  nevertheless  uneasy,  I took  the  night 
train  and  went  directly  to  her.  I found  her  in 
the  agonies  of  a severe  attack  of  pleurisy,  just 
preparing  to  send  a telegram  to  me. 

“Their  prophecies  are  unreliable,  notwith- 
standing coincidences,”  wrote  George  Garth. 
“Let  them  alone,  Fred,  I beg  of  you.  You 
will  regret  it  if  you  don’t.” 

“ Once  let  me  be  fairly  taken  in  and  cheated 
to  my  face,”  I made  reply,  “ and  I may  com- 
press my  views  to  your  platform.  Until  then 
I must  gang  my  own  gait.” 

I now  come  to  the  remarkable  portion  of  my 
story — at  least  it  seeips  to  me  the  remarkable 
portion  under  my  present  conditions  of  vision. 

In  August  of  the  summer  following  Miss  Fel- 
lows’s visit  and  the  manifestations  in  my  house 
at  Atkinsville  I was  startled  one  pleasant.mom- 
ing,  while  sitting  in  the  office  of  a medium  in 
Washington  Street  in  Boston,  by  a singularly 
unpleasant  communication. 

“The  second  day  of  next  May,”  wrote  the 
medium — she  wrote  with  the  forefinger  of  one 


hand  upon  the  palm  of  the  other — 44  the  second 
of  May,  at  one  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  yon 
will  be  summoned  into  a spiritual  state  of  ex- 
istence.” 

“I  suppose  in  good  English  that  means  Fm 
going  to  die,”  I replied,  carelessly.  44  Would 
you  be  so  good  as  to  write  it  with  a pen  and 
ink,  that  there  may  be  no  mistake  ?” 

She  wrote  it  distinctly:  “The  second  of 
May,  at  one  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  ” 

I pocketed  the  slip  of  paper  for  further  use, 
and  sat  reflecting. 

“ How  do  you  know  it  ?” 

“/don’t  know  it.  I am  told.” 

“Who  tells  you?” 

“ Jerusha  Babcock  and  George  Washington. p 

Jerusha  Babcock  was  the  name  of  my  ma- 
ternal grandmother.  What  could  the  woman 
know  of  my  maternal  grandmother?  It  did 
not  occur  to  me,  I believe,  to  wonder  what  oc- 
casion George  Washington  could  find  to  con- 
cern himself  about  my  dying  or  my  living. 
There  stood  the  uncanny  Jerusha  as  pledge 
that  my  informant  knew  what  she  was  talking 
about.  I left  the  office  with  an  uneasy  sinking 
at  the  heart.  There  was  a coffin-store  near  by, 
and  I remember  the  peculiar  iutcrest  with  which 
I studied  the  quilting  of  the  satin  lining,  and 
the  peculiar  crawling  sensation  which  crept  to 
my  fingers’  ends. 

Determined  not  to  be  unnecessarily  alarmed, 

I spent  the  next  three  weeks  in  testing  the  com- 
munication. I visited  one  more  medium  in 
Boston,  two  in  New  York,  one  in  New-  Haven, 
one  in  Philadelphia,  and  one  in  a little  out-of- 
the-way  Connecticut  village  where  I spent  a 
night,  and  did  not  know  a soul.  All  of  these 
people,  I am  confident,  had  never  seen  my  face 
nor  heard  my  name  before. 

It  was  a circumstance  calculated  at  least  to 
arrest  attention,  that  these  seven  people,  each 
unknown  to  the  other,  and  without  concert  with 
the  other,  repeated  the  ugly  message  which  had 
sought  me  out  through  the  happy  summer  morn- 
ing in  Washington  Street.  There  was  no  hes- 
itation, no  doubt,  no  contradiction.  I could  not 
trip  them  or  cross-question  them  out  of  it.  Un- 
erring, assured,  and  consistent,  the  fiat  went 
forth : 

“ On  the  second  of  May,  at  one  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon,  you  will  pass  out  of  the  body.” 

I would  not  have  believed  them  if  I could 
have  helped  myself.  I sighed  for  the  calm 
days  wiien  I had  laughed  at  medium  and  proph- 
et, and  sneered  at  ghost  and  rapping.  I took 
lodgings  in  Philadelphia,  locked  my  doors,  and 
paced  my  rooms  all  day  and  half  the  night,  tor* 
tured  by  my  thoughts,  and  consulting  books  of 
medicine  to  discover  what  evidence  I could  by 
any  possibility  give  of  unsuspected  disease.  I 
was  at  that  time  absolutely  well  and  strong; 
absolutely  well  and  strong  I was  forced  to  con- 
fess myself,  after  having  waded  through  Latin 
adjectives  and  anatomical  illustrations  enough 
to  make  a ghost  of  Hercules.  I devoted  two 
days  to  medicino-genealogical  studies,  and  was 
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rewarded  for  my  pains  by  discovering  myself 
to  be  the  possessor  of  one  great-aunt  who  died 
of  heart  disease  at  the  advanced  age  of  two 
months. 

Heart  disease,  then,  I settled  upon.  The 
alternative  was  accident.  “ Which  will  it  be  ?” 
I asked  in  vain.  Upon  this  point  my  friends 
the  mediums  held  a delicate  reserve.  “The 
Influences  were  confusing,  and  they  were  not 
prepared  to  state  with  exactness.  ” 

“Why  don't  you  come  home  ?”  my  wife  wrote 
in  distress  and  perplexity.  “ You  promised  to 
come  ten  days  ago,  and  they  need  you  at  the 
office,  and  I need  you  more  than  any  body.” 

“ I need  you  more  than  any  body!"  When 
the  little  clinging  needs  of  three  weeks  grew 
into  the  great  want  of  a lifetime — oh,  how  could 
I tell  her  what  was  coming  ? 

I did  not  tell  her.  When  I had  hurried 
home,  when  she  came  bounding  through  the 
hall  to  meet  me,  when  she  held  up  her  face, 
half  laughing,  half  crying,  and  flushing  and  pal- 
ing, to  mine — the  poor  little  face  that  by-and- 
by  would  never  watch  and  glow  at  my  coming 
—I  could  not  tell  her. 

When  the  children  were  in  bed  and  we  were 
alone  after  tea  she  climbed  gravely  up  into  my 
lap  from  the  little  cricket  on  which  she  had  been 
sitting,  and  put  her  hands  upon  my  shoulders. 

“ You’re  sober,  Fred,  and  pale.  Something 
ails  you,  you  know,  and  you  are  going  to  tell 
me  all  about  it.” 

Her  pretty,  mischievous  face  swam  suddenly 
before  my  eyes.  I kissed  it,  put  her  gently 
down  as  I would  a child,  and  went  away  Alone 
till  I felt  more  like  myself. 

~ The  winter  set  in  gloomily  enough.  It  may 
have  been  the  snow-storms,  of  which  we  had 
an  average  of  one  every  other  day,  or  it  may 
have  been  the  storm  in  my  own  heart  which  I 
was  weathering  alone. 

Whether  to  believe  those  people,  or  whether 
to  laugh  at  their  predictions ; whether  to  tell 
my  wife,  or  whether  to  keep  my  silence — these 
questions  tormented  me  through  many  wakeful 
nights  and  dreary  days.  My  fears  were  in  no- 
wise allayed  by  a letter  which  I received  one 
day  in  January  from  Gertrude  Fellows. 

“ Why  don’t  you  read  it  aloud  ? What’s  the 
news?”  asked  Alison.  But  at  one  glance  over 
the  opening  page  I folded  the  sheet,  and  did 
not  read  it  till  I could  lock  myself  into  the  li- 
brary alone.  The  letter  ran : 

•*  I have  been  much  disturbed  lately  on  your  behalf 
My  mother  and  your  brother  Joseph  appear  to  me 
nearly  every  day,  and  charge  me  with  some  message 
to  you  which  I can  not  distinctly  grasp.  It  seems  to 
be  clear,  however,  as  far  as  this : that  some  calamity 
is  to  befall  you  in  the  spring— in  May,  I should  say. 
It  seems  to  me  to  t>e  of  the  nature  of  death.  I do  not 
learn  thut  you  can  avoid  it,  but  that  they  desire  you 
to  be  prepared  for  it." 

After  receiving  this  last  warning  certain  un- 
comfortable words  filed  through  my  brain  for 
days  together : 

“Set  thine  house  in  order,  for  thou  shalt 
surely  die.” 


“Never  knew  you  read  your  Bible  so  much 
in  all  your  life,”  said  Alison,  with  a pretty  pout. 
“ You’ll  grow  so  good  that  I can’t  begin  to  keep 
up  with  you.  When  I try  to  read  my  poly- 
glot the  baby  comes  and  bites  the  corners,  and 
squeals  till  1 put  it  away  and  take  him  up.” 

As  the  winter  wore  away  I arrived  at  this 
conclusion : If  I were  in  fact  destined  to  death 
in  the  spring  my  wife  could  not  help  herself  or 
mo  by  the  knowledge  of  it.  If  events  proved 
that  I was  deluded  in  the  dread,  aiftl  I had 
shared  it  with  her,  she  would  have  had  all  her 
pain  and  anxiety  to  no  purpose.  In  either  case 
I would  insure  her  happiness  for  these  few 
months ; they  might  be  her  last  happy  months. 
At  any  rate  happiness  was  a good  thing,  and 
she  could  not  have  too  much  of  it.  To  say 
that  I myself  felt  no  uneasiness  as  to  the  event 
would  be  affectation.  The  old  sword  of  Dam- 
ocles hung  over  me.  The  hair  might  hold,  but 
it  was  a hair. 

As  the  winter  passed — it  seemed  to  me  as  if 
winter  had  never  passed  so  rapidly  before — I 
found  it  natural  to  watch  my  health  with  the 
most  careful  scrutiny ; to  avoid  improper  food 
and  undue  excitement;  to  refrain  from  long 
and  perilous  journeys;  to  consider  whether 
each  new  cook  who  entered  the  family  might 
have  occasion  to  poison  me.  It  was  an  anom- 
aly which  I did  not  observe  at  the  time,  that 
while  in  my  heart  of  hearts  I expected  to  breathe 
my  last  upou  the  second  of  May,  I yet  cherished 
a distinct  plan  of  fighting,  cheating,  persuading, 
or  overmatching  death. 

I closed  a large  speculation  on  which  I had 
been  inclined  in  the  summer  to  “ fly” — Alison 
could  never  manage  petroleum  ventures.  I 
wound  up  my  business  in  a safe  and  systematic 
manner.  “Hotchkiss  must  mean  to  retire,” 
people  said.  I revised  my  will,  and  held  one 
long  and  necessary  conversation  with  my  wife 
about  her  future  should  “any  thing  happen”  to 
me.  She  listened  and  planned  without  tears 
or  exclamations ; but  after  we  had  finished  the 
talk  she  crept  up  to  me  with  a quiet,  puzzled 
sadness  that  I could  not  bear. 

“You  are  growing  so  blue  lately,  Fred! 
Why,  what  can  * happen’  to  you  ? I don’t  be- 
lieve God  can  mean  to  leave  me  here  after  you 
are  gone ; I don’t  believe  He  can  mean  to !” 

All  through  the  sweet  spring  days  we  were 
much  together.  I went  late  to  the  office.  I 
came  home  early.  I spent  the  beautiful  twi- 
lights at  home.  I followed  her  about  the  house. 

I made  her  read  to  me,  sing  to  me,  sit  by  me, 
touch  me  with  her  little  soft  hand.  I watched 
her  face  till  the  sight  choked  me.  How  soon 
before  she  would  know  ? How  soon  ? 

“I  feel  as  if  we’d  just  been  married  over 
again,”  she  said  one  day,  pinching  my  cheek 
with  a low  laugh.  “ You  Are  so  good ! I’d  no 
idea  you  cared  so  much  about  me.  By-and-by, 
when  you  get  over  this  lazy  fit  and  go  about  as 
you  used  to,  1 shall  feel  so  deserted — you’ve  no 
idea ! I believe  I will  order  a little  widow’s 
cap,  and  put  it  on,  and  wear  it  about — now, 
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what  do  yon  mean  by  getting  up  and  stalking 
off  to  look  out  of  the  window  ? Fine  prospect 
you  must  have,  with  the  curtain  down !” 

It  is,  to  say  the  least,  an  uncomfortable  state 
of  affairs  when  you  find  yourself  drawing  within 
a fortnight  of  the  day  on  which  seven  people 
have  assured  you  that  you  are  going  to  shuffle 
off  this  mortal  coil.  It  is  not  agreeable  to  have 
no  more  idea  than  the  dead  (probably  not  as 
much)  of  the  manner  in  which  your  demise  is 
to  be  efftcted.  It  is  not  in  all  respects  a cheer- 
ful mode  of  existence  to  dress  yourself  in  the 
morning  with  the  reflection  that  you  are  never 
to  half  wear  out  your  new  mottled  coat,  and 
that  this  striped  neck-tie  will  be  laid  away  by- 
and-by  in  a little  box,  and  cried  over  by  your 
wife ; to  hear  your  immediate  acquaintances  all 
wondering  why  you  don't  get  yourself  some  new 
boots ; to  know  that  your  partner  has  been  heard 
to  say  that  you  are  growing  dull  at  trade ; to 
find  the  children  complaining  that  you  have  en- 
gaged no  rooms  yet  at  the  beach ; to  look  into 
their  upturned  eyes  and  wonder  how  long  it  is 
going  to  take  fbr  them  to  forget  you ; to  go  out 
after  breakfast  and  wonder  how  many  more 
times  you  will  shut  that  front-door;  to  come 
home  in  the  perfumed  dusk  and  see  the  faces 
pressed  against  the  window  to  watch  for  you, 
and  feel  warm  arms  about  your  neck,  and  won- 
der how  soon  they  will  shrink  from  the  chill  of 
you  ; to  feel  the  glow  of  the  budding  world,  and 
think  how  blossom  and  fruit  will  crimson  and 
drop  without  you,  and  wonder  how  the  blossom 
and  fruit  of  life  can  slip  from  you  in  the  time 
of  violet  Bmells  and  orioles. 

April,  spattered  with  showers  and  dripped 
upon  a little  with  ineffectual  suns,  slid  restlessly 
away  from  me,  and  I locked  my  office  door  one 
night  reflecting  that  it  was  the  night  of  the  first 
of  May,  and  that  to-morrow  was  the  second. 

I spent  the  evening  alone  with  my  wife.  I 
have  spent  more  agreeable  evenings.  She  came 
and  nestled  at  my  feet,  and  the  fire-light  paint- 
ed her  cheeks  and  hair,  and  her  eyes  followed 
me,  and  her  hand  was  in  mine;  but  I have 
spent  more  agreeable  evenings. 

The  morning  of  the  second  broke  without  a 
cloud.  Blue  jayB  flashed  past  my  window ; a 
bed  of  royal  pansies  opened  to  the  sun,  and  the 
smell  of  the  fresh,  moist  earth  came  up  where 
Tip  was  digging  in  his  little  garden. 

“Not  feeling  exactly  like  work  to-day,” as  I 
told  my  wife,  I did  not  go  to  the  office.  I asked 
her  to  come  into  the  library  and  sit  with  me. 
I remember  that  she  had  a pudding  to  bake, 
and  refused  at  first;  then  yielded,  laughing, 
and  said  that  I must  go  without  my  dessert.  I 
thought  it  highly  probable  that  I should  go  with- 
out my  dessert. 

I remember  precisely  how  pretty  she  was  that 
morning.  She  wore  a bright  dress — blue,  I 


think — and  a white  crocus  in  her  hair ; she  had 
a dainty  white  apron  tied  on,  “ to  cook  in,”  she 
said,  and  her  pink  nails  were  powdered  with 
flour.  Her  eyes  laughed  and  twinkled  at  me. 
I remember  thinking  how  young  she  looked, 
and  how  unready  for  suffering.  I remember— 
I remember  a variety  of  simple  little  things  that 
happened  that  morning — that  she  brought  the 
baby  in  after  a while,  and  that  Tip  came  all 
muddy  from  the  garden,  dragging  his  tiny  hoe 
over  the  carpet;  that  the  window  was  open, 
and  that  while  we  all  sat  there  together  a little 
brown  bird  brought  some  twine  and  built  a nest 
on  an  apple-bough  just  in  6ight. 

I find  it  difficult  to  explain  the  anxiety  which 
I felt  as  the  morning  wore  on  that  dinner  should 
be  punctually  upon  the  table  at  half  past  twelve. 
But  I now  understand  perfectly,  as  I did  not 
once,  the  old  philosophy:  “Let  ns  eat  and 
drink ; for  to-morrow  we  die.” 

It  was  ironing-day,  and  our  dinners  were  apt 
to  be  light  upon  ironing-days.  I concluded 
that  if  the  soup  were  punctual,  and  not  too  hot, 
I could  leave  myself  ten  or  perhaps  fifteen  un- 
occupied minutes  before  one  o’clock.  It  strikes 
me  as  curious  now,  the  gravity  with  which  this 
thought  underran  the  fever  and  pain  and  dread 
of  the  morning. 

I fell  to  reading  my  hymn-book  about  twelve 
o'clock,  and  when  Alison  called  me  to  dinner  I 
did  not  remember  to  consult  my  watch. 

The  soup  was  good,  though  hot.  A grim 
Epicurean  stolidity  crept  over  me  as  I sat  down 
before  it.  A man  had  better  make  the  most 
of  his  last  chance  at  mock-turtle.  Fifteen  min- 
utes were  enough  to  die  in. 

I am  confident  that  I ate  more  rapidly  than 
is  consistent  with  consummate  elegance.  I re- 
member that  Tip  imitated  me,  and  that  Allis 
opened  her  eyes  at  me.  I recall  distinctly  the 
fact  that  I had  passed  my  plate  a second  time. 

I had  passed  my  plate  a second  time,  I say, 
and  had  just  raised  the  spoon  to  my  lips*  when 
it  fell  from  my  palsied  hand;  for  the  little 
bronze  clock  upon  the  mantle  struck  one. 

I sat  with  drawn  breath  and  glared  at  it ; at 
the  relentless  silver  hands ; at  the  fierce,  and,  as 
it  seemed  to  me,  living  face  of  the  Time  on  its 
top,  who  stooped  and  swung  his  scythe  at  me. 

“I  would  like  a very  big  white  potato,”  said 
Tip,  breaking  the  solemn  silence. 

Yon  may  or  may  not  believe  me,  but  it  is  a 
fact  that  that  is  all  which  happened. 

I slowly  turned  my  head.  I resumed  my 
spoon. 

“The  kitchen  clock  is  nearly  half  an  hour 
too  slow,”  observed  Alison.  “ I told  Jane  that 
you  would  have  it  fixed. this  week.” 

I finished  my  soup  in  silence. 

It  may  interest  the  reader  to  learn  that  up  to 
the  date  of  this  article  “I  still  live.” 
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THE  MILITARY  FORM  OF  THE 
CIVIL  WAR* 

“T  ET  us  alone!” 

JLi  That  was  the  passionate  cry  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  South — the  insincere  demand  of  their 
authorities.  It  had  become  clear  that  Wash- 
ington coaid  neither  be  seized  by  a band  of  con- 
spirators, nor  captured  by  an  army  such  as 
could  then  be  brought  into  the  field.  After 
her  overthrow  at  Bull  Run  the  republic  was 
stunned  for  a moment,  but  it  was  only  for  a 
moment.  Any  observer  of  what  she  forthwith 
prepared  to  do  might  be  satisfied  that  it  was  no 
longer  a battle,  but  a war  that  was  at  hand. 

While  the  Confederate  troops  were  commenc- 
ing their  movement  toward  Manassas,  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Confederacy,  in  a message  to  his 
Congress,  declared:  *‘We  feel  that  our  cause 
is  just  and  holy.  We  protest  solemnly,  in  the 
face  of  mankind,  that  we  desire  peace  at  any 
sacrifice  save  that  of  honor.  In  independence 
we  seek  no  conquest,  no  aggrandizement,  no 
cession  of  any  kind  from  the  states  with  which 
we  have  lately  confederated.  All  we  ask  is  to 
be  let  alone.  ” 

But  Davis  and  his  co-laborers  for  many  months 
past — as  was  declared  by  the  national  Congres-  j 
sional  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War — ! 
“ had  been  actively  and  openly  making  prepara- 
tions to  defy  the  jurisdiction  of  the  government, 
and  resist  its  authority.  They  had  usurped  the 
control  of  the  machinery  of  one  state  govern- 
ment after  another,  and  had  overawed  the  loyal 
people  of  those  states.  They  had  even  so  far 
control  of  the  national  government  itself  as  to 
make  it  not  only  acquiesce  for  the  time  being 
in  measures  for  its  own  destruction,  but  to  con- 
tribute to  that  end.  They  had  seized  its  arms 
and  munitions  of  war.  They  had  scattered  and 
demoralized  its  army.  They  had  sent  its  navy 
to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  world.  They 
had  put  treason  in  the  executive  mansion,  trea- 
son in  the  cabinet,  treason  in  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  treason  in  the  army 
and  navy,  treason  in  every  department,  bureau, 
and  office.  They  had  taken  possession,  almost 
without  resistance,  of  every  fort  and  harbor  on 
their  sea-coast,  Fort  Pickens  at  Pensacola,  and 
the  isolated  fortifications  and  harbors  of  Tortu- 
gas  and  Key  West  being  the  only  exceptions. 
They  were  musters  of  the  territory  of  the  revolt- 
ed states,  much  of  which  had  been  purchased 
with  the  national  money,  and  for  part  of  which 
the  nation  still  remained  in  debt — a debt  which 
they  rejected.  Ddpots,  arsenals,  fortifications 
had  been  seized  by  them.  A speedy  march 
upon  the  capital,  a speedy  overthrow  of  the 
legal  government,  a speedy  submission  of  a peo- 
ple too  pusillanimous  to  maintain  its  rights,  and 
a speedy  subjection  of  the  whole  country  to  their 
assumptions,  were  their  expectations/1 

Such  was  the  accusation  brought  against  them 

• From  the  Second  Volume  of  The  Historjt  qf  the 
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in  the  Congress  of  the  nation.  It  denied  that 
they  were  an  oppressed,  a much-enduring,  an 
innocent  people.  It  declared  that  they  had 
themselves  initiated  war,  and  had  made  resist- 
ance not  only  necessary,  but  unavoidable.  Gov- 
ernment does  not  mean  influence — it  means 
force;  a government  which  has  neither  the 
resolution  nor  the  power  to  prevent  itself  being 
assassinated  has  no  right  to  live. 

So  thought  the  free  North.  She  foresaw  that 
the  partition  of  the  republic  meant  the  end  of 
all  representative  government  on  this  continent. 
It  meant  a cordon  of  custom-houses  on  the 
boundary-line,  and,  more  than  that,  vast  stand- 
ing armies.  If  friends  could  not  make  laws 
without  their  being  nullified,  could  aliens  make 
treaties  without  their  being  broken  ? The  his- 
tory of  the  republic  had  demonstrated  that  the 
slave  power,  in  the  necessities  of  its  existence, 
was  essentially  aggressive ; to  invigorate  it  would 
not  deprive  it  of  that  quality.  Self-preservation 
compelled  the  North  to  resist.  She  saw  that 
every  thing  she  prized  was  at  stake.  Peace 
based  upon  partition  was,  in  the  very  nature  of 
things,  illusory.  In  the  former  and  happier 
days  of  the  Union,  nothing  had  given  rise  to 
more  bitterness  of  feeling  than  the  escape  and 
non-restoration  of  fugitive  slaves.  Across  the 
separating  line  of  the  two  nations  would  they 
cease  to  flee  ? and  was  it  to  be  supposed  that 
they  would  ever  be  returned?  But  if  not — 
what  then  ? Very  clearly  the  condition  of  the 
slave  power  in  America  was  this — it  must  either 
dominate  all  over  the  continent  or  die. 

But  in  the  clamor,  “Let  us  alone,”  there  was 
something  deeply  connected  with  the  topic  which 
has  to  be  considered  in  this  chapter — the  form 
of  the  war.  It  needed  but  little  penetration  to 
perceive  that  the  South  had  already  intuitively 
discovered  her  inevitable  position  in  the  coming 
contest.  Whatever  her  wishes,  her  passions 
might  be,  in  the  momentous  conflict  she  had 
provoked  she  was  compelled  to  take  the  de- 
fensive. 

It  is  the  autumn  after  Bull  Run.  Let  us 
scale,  in  any  place  that  we  may,  the  rampart 
of  the  Border  States,  and  peer  into  the  recesses 
of  the  Confederacy  beyond.  Confederacy  of 
states ! is  that  what  we  see  ? Are  there  gov- 
ernors, and  Senates,  and  Houses  of  Represent- 
atives enacting  and  executing  independent  laws? 
No ! but  sitting  in  Richmond  there  is  one  man 
who  is  holding  the  telegraphs  and  railroads. 
Along  the  former  he  is  sending  forth  his  man- 
dates which  no  one  may  disobey;  along  the 
latter  he  is  drawing  from  places  nearv  or  distant 
their  reluctant  men  and  bounteous  means.  The 
aristocracy  that  lords  it  over  those  white  cotton 
lands,  those  fields  of  tobacco  and  maize,  has  en- 
gendered its  natural,  its  inevitable  product.  It 
is  no  political  confederacy  that  we  look  upon — 
it  is  a Despotism. 

Along  the  sea-coast,  on  every  fort  a flag  is  fly- 
ing— not  those  of  the  various  sovereign  states. 
It  is  the  flag  of  a central  power,  every  where 
the  same.  Men  are  constructing  fortifications 
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in  all  directions — some  in  the  interior,  some  on 
the  line  of  the  Mississippi,  some  along  the  sea. 
Cannon,  the  spoils  of  Norfolk  Navy  Yard,  are 
being  dragged  to  these  works.  In  every  town, 
and  court-house,  and  hamlet,  men  are  drilling ; 
their  uniform  clothing  in  gray  answers  to  the 
uniform  flag.  The  pursuits  of  peace  are  turn- 
ed over  to  slaves.  The  factories  that  are  busy 
are  armories,  machine-shops,  founderies  for  shot 
and  shell,  gunpowder  laboratories.  White  tents 
that  ore  dotting  it  all  over  tell  us  that  this  is  not 
the  agricultural  country  it  used  to  be.  It  is  a 
vast  military  camp. 

A despotism  and  a military  camp ! No  mat- 
ter under  what  name  things  may  be  passing, 
that  is  the  reality  to  which  they  have  come ! 

To  the  eye  of  the  national  military  critic, 
looking  from  the  North,  the  country  it  is  now 
proposed  to  assail  presents  three  distinctly 
marked  regions,  to  which  he  gives  the  designa- 
tions of  the  right,  the  central,  the  left,  respect- 
ively. They  are  not  bounded  by  merely  imag- 
inary lines,  but  parted  by  grand  geographical 
objects.  The  right  region  is  all  that  portion 
of  the  insurgent  territory  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River;  the  central  region  is  the  country 
lying  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Alleghany 
Mountains ; the  left  is  that  lying  between  those 
mountains  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  great 
natural  lines  of  separation  thus  dividing  the  Con- 
federacy are  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  Alle- 
ghany Mountains. 

These  three  military  regions  are  not  of  equal 
importance.  The  right,  or  trans-Mississippi,  is 
necessarily  weaker,  since  it  is  separated  from 
the  others  by  a broad  and  difflcult  river,  across 
which  communication  may  be  interrupted : it 
is  intrinsically  of  little  military  value,  sparsely 
peopled,  unhealthy,  its  resources  comparatively 
little  developed,  its  roads  and  lines  of  transport- 
ation imperfect.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
left  region,  or  that  included  between  the  Alle- 
ghany Mountains  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  are 
many  great  cities,  among  them  the  capital  of 
the  Confederacy.  This  region  has  a dense  pop- 
ulation, many  lines  of  locomotion,  and  abund- 
ant facilities  for  transportation . Virginia,  which 
is  its  most  northerly  portion,  stands  like  a vast 
bastion  to  the  Confederacy,  its  flanked  angle 
projecting  toward  the  Free  States.  The  up- 
heaval of  the  Alieghanies  in  former  ages  has 
given  her  a system  of  longitudinal  valleys  run- 
ning to  the  northeast:  her  mountain  ranges 
consist  of  majestic  folds  of  the  earth's  crust, 
with  those  depressions  between  them.  Here 
and  there  transversal  and  secondary  valleys 
cross  through  the  mountain  lines — gaps,  in  the 
country  language.  Screened  from  observation, 
through  the  main  valleys  as  through  sally-ports 
the  forces  of  the  Confederacy  may  securely 
move. 

Such  was  the  general  aspect  of  the  South. 
Her  capacity  for  war  lay  in  the  staple  products 
she  had  on  hand  and  those  that  her  Blaves  might 
be  found  willing  to  raise.  Her  financial  strength, 
which  was  the  measure  of  her  war-strength,  turn- 


ed on  the  possibility  of  converting  those  products 
into  gold.  None  but  desperate  gamesters  would 
undertake  to  conduct  vast  military'  movements 
by  an  unlimited  issue  of  paper  based  upon  no- 
thing ; but  the  rattle  of  dice  was  already  audi- 
ble in  the  council  chamber  at  Richmond.  There 
were,  however,  many  able  and  patriotic  men  in 
the  seceding  states,  who,  accepting  as  an  accom- 
plished fact  the  calamity  into  which  their  coun- 
try had  been  plunged,  and  willing  to  make  the 
best  of  it,  unceasingly  urged  upon  the  Confed- 
erate government  the  seizure  of  the  cotton  and 
its  rapid  shipment  to  Europe.  As  is  commonly 
the  case  in  the  uproar  of  rebellions  and  revolu- 
tions, the  voice  of  wisdom  was  not  heard. 

And  now  arose  before  the  National  Govern- 
ment the  question  how  it  should  reduce  this  in- 
surgent population — a population  brave  enough 
and  numerous  enough  to  accomplish  its  inten- 
tion, if  only  it  were  rich  enough.  But  this 
population  had  never  clothed  itself,  never  fed 
itself.  It  depended  on  foreign  sources.  If 
such  had  always  been  its  condition  in  a state 
of  peace,  mnch  more  must  it  be  so  now  in  a 
state  of  war:  rifles,  cannon,  munitions  of  ev- 
ery kind  must  be  brought  from  abroad.  Three 
million  bales  of  cotton  might,  perhaps,  be  raised 
by  the  slave  force : this  would  go  far  to  meet 
these  wants  if  it  had  an  unobstructed  transit 
across  the  sea. 

Such  considerations,  therefore,  settled  the 
question  as  to  what,  for  the  National  Govern- 
ment, was  the  proper  form  of  war.  A closure 
of  the  Southern  ports  or  their  blockade  was  the 
correct  antagonism.  In  the  urgency  of  the  mo- 
ment a blockade  was  adopted.  Perhaps  it  had 
been  better  had  a simple  closure  been  preferred. 
Practically,  however,  so  far  as  the  Government 
and  its  opponent  were  concerned,  the  same  force 
must  be  resorted  to  in  either  case. 

Thus  the  character  or  aspect  which  the  war 
mast  needs  assume  was  quickly  manifested. 
The  issue  obviously  turned  on  this:  Had  the 
Government  sufficient  physical  power  to  enforce 
and  maintain  such  a beleaguering  ? Could  it 
make  the  Atlantic  an  impenetrable  sea  ? 

But  more — it  must  arrest  ingress  and  egress 
along  the  north  front  of  the  Border  States,  and 
along  the  west  front  of  the  trans-Mississippi  re- 
gions. To  accomplish  all  this  it  must  call  into 
existence  powerful  navies  and  vast  armies. 

It  must  shut  up  hermetically  an  area  of  733,- 
144  square  miles ; it  must  guard  by  armies  an 
interior  boundary-line  7031  miles  in  length,  and 
by  ships  a coast-line  of  8523  miles,  a shore-line 
of  25,414  miles — that  is,  actually  more  than  the 
entire  circumference  of  the  earth  (24, 895  miles). 

What — viewed  as  a military  operation — was 
all  this  ? Was  it  not  a vast  siege,  throwing  into 
nothingness  all  previous  sieges  in  the  world's 
history  ? 

We  may,  then,  excuse  the  incredulity  with 
which  foreign  nations  regarded  the  attempt  of 
the  republic  to  carry  out  her  intention  of  re- 
ducing to  obedience  twelve  millions  of  people 
intrenched  in  what  seemed  to  be  impregnable 
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works.  Especially  may  we  do  this  when  we 
recall  the  fact  that  the  initial  military  force  by 
which  it  was  to  be  accomplished  was  an  army 
of  16,000  men,  and  a navy  of  42  ships. 

Bat  it  was  not  merely  a passive  encircling  of 
the  Confederacy  which  was  needed  ; there  must 
also  be  offensive  and  aggressive  movements. 
Hence  it  was  necessary  to  determine  what  were 
the  proper  points  of  the  application  of  force,  and 
which  the  correct  lines  of  its  direction. 

At  this  time  the  military  topography  of  the 
country  was  little  known,  and  many  mistakes 
were  made  in  dealing  with  this  problem.  It 
wns  long  before  those  generals  who  had  true 
professional  views  on  the  subject  could  secure 
their  adoption,  and  accomplish  a separation  of 
crude  political  intentions  from  scientific  mili- 
tary movements.  In  the  inexperience  of  the 
times,  instead  of  one  grand  and  overwhelming 
plan  of  operations,  a dozen  little  ones  were  pre- 
sorted to.  Wherever  there  was  political  influ- 
ence there  was  a political  clamor,  and  to  that 
point  a military  force  must  be  sent.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  1862,  the  period  we  have  now  more 
particularly  under  consideration,  “there  were 
not  less  than  ten  different  national  armies,  and 
as  many  different  lines  of  operation,  all  acting 
more  or  less  concentrically  on  the  theatre  of 
war.  Not  one  was  so  strong  but  that  the  Con- 
federates might  have  concentrated  a stronger 
against  it.”  The  ablest  military  critics  were 
loudly  declaiming  against  such  a violation  of 
the  rules  of  their  art. 

In  deciding  on  warlike  operations,  two  things 
must  be  considered : 1st.  The  political  object 
proposed  to  be  attained.  2d.  The  military 
movements  necessary  for  its  accomplishment. 
Not  unfrequently  these  seem  to  involve  contra- 
dictions. 

The  opening  of  the  Mississippi  was  the  polit- 
ical object  of  the  West ; the  capture  of  Rich- 
mond that  of  the  East ; but,  in  a military  sense, 
neither  of  these  could  in  itself  be  decisive,  and, 
so  far  as  they  might  be  made  the  ultimate  ob- 
ject of  the  warlike  operations,  they  could  be 
considered  only  as  mistakes. 

At  first  it  was  supposed  that  the  opening  of 
the  Mississippi  must  be  accomplished  by  opera- 
tions on  its  waters,  an  opinion  much  strength- 
ened by  the  brilliant  success  of  Farragut  in  the 
capture  of  New  Orleans ; but  that  great  officer 
himself  was  destined  to  furnish  a proof  of  the 
inadequacy  of  this  method.  In  the  attack  he 
made  on  Vicksburg,  though  many  hundred  shot 
and  shell  were  thrown  into  the  place,  no  impres- 
sion whatever  was  made  upon  it ; not  a single 
gun  was  dismounted;  only  seven  men  were 
killed,  and  fifteen  wounded. 

Once  more  let  us  reconnoitre  the  recesses  of 
the  Confederacy,  examining  not  its  political, 
but  its  military  condition.  What  do  we  see  ? 

There  is  one  long  line  of  railroad  reaching 
from  Memphis,  on  the  Mississippi,  to  Charles- 
ton, on  the  Atlantic.  It  is  the  only  complete 
east  and  west  bond  connecting  the  Confederacy 
through  its  breadth.  What  if  this  vital  line 


were  snapped?  It  would  be  the  severing  of 
the  Confederacy.  The  Atlantic  portion  would 
be  parted  from  the  Mississippi  portion.  The 
unity  of  the  Confederacy  hangs  on  a very  slen- 
der thread. 

The  Richmond  government  plainly  discerns 
how  much  is  depending  on  this  line.  Slender 
though  it  may  be,  it  is  indispensably  necessary 
to  them.  For  its  protection,  for  the  avoidance 
of  the  catastrophe  which  must  follow  its  rup- 
ture, they  have  established  parallel  to  it,  and 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  the  north  of  it, 
a military  line  consisting  of  fortresses,  armies, 
an  intrenched  camp.  That  military  line  ex- 
tends from  Columbus,  on  the  Mississippi,  through 
Forts  Henry  and  Donelson,  to  Bowling  Green. 

The  work  of  on  assailant  is,  therefore,  mani- 
festly to  burst  through  the  military  line,  and 
break  the  railroad  line  beyond. 

But,  furthermore,  there  is  a navigable  river, 
the  Tennessee,  flowing  perpendicularly  through 
the  first  of  these  lines,  and  running  parallel  to 
the  second.  That  is  the  invader's  true  path. 
Plainly  along  it,  and  not  down  the  impregnably 
fortified  and  impassable  Mississippi,  blows  fatal 
to  the  Confederacy  may  be  delivered.  The 
Mississippi  itself  is  not  the  true  line  of  attack. 
Even  if  it  were  seized,  the  great  railroad  is  not 
necessarily  touched.  Moreover,  it  is  a milita- 
ry consequence  that  the  strong  fortresses  on  the 
Mississippi  must  be  surrendered  on  the  passage 
of  an  army  in  their  rear. 

Two  great  events  will  therefore  necessarily 
follow  the  passage  of  an  army  strong  enongh  to 
maintain  itself  along  the  Tennessee.  They  are : 
1st.  The  bisection  of  the  Confederacy,  its  east- 
ern and  western  portions  being  severed.  2d. 
The  gratification  of  the  popular  demand  that 
the  Mississippi  should  be  opened. 

With  the  railroad  untouched,  the  Confederate 
government  can  rapidly  mass  its  troops  on  the 
Atlantic  or  on  the  Mississippi  region,  and  hurl 
them  at  pleasure,  right  or  left,  on  its  antago- 
nist. With  the  railroad  broken,  such  move- 
ments become  very  difficult,  perhaps  even  im- 
practicable. 

If  the  eye  follows  the  line  of  this  road  from 
Memphis,  on  the  Mississippi,  eastwardly,  it  is 
seen  to  divide  when  it  reaches  the  great  strate- 
gical position  Chattanooga:  its  upper  branch 
runs  northeastwardly  to  the  capital  of  the  Con- 
federacy, Richmond ; its  lower  branch  runs 
southeastwardly  to  the  important  cities  Savan- 
nah and  Charleston.  Chattanooga  and  its  im- 
mediate environs  present,  therefore,  a vital  mili- 
tary point. 

To  General  Halleck  must  be  given  the  credit 
of  the  solution  of  the  Mississippi  problem.  He 
showed  that  the  correct  movement  was  a march 
on  the  line  of  the  Tennessee.  The  truth  of  this 
principle  was  strikingly  exemplified  by  the 
event.  The  victories  on  that  river  opened  the 
Mississippi  from  Cairo  to  Memphis,  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  a very  great  military  authority,  had 
Halleck’s  army  at  that  time  possessed  the  te- 
nacity of  Sherman's  in  1864,  he  could  have 
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completed  the  opening  by  continuing  his  march 
south  from  Corinth  to  Mobile. 

Such  were  the  views  taken  by  the  national 
generals  who  successfully  solved  the  problem 
of  the  military  destruction  of  the  Confederacy. 
On  the  other  hand,  their  antagonists,  thrown 
from  the  beginning  on  the  defensive,  recognized 
with  equal  precision  the  correctness  of  these 
principles.  When  one  military  line  was  broken 
through,  they  attempted  to  establish  a second 
in  a parallel  direction.  When  the  Memphis 
and  Charleston  Railroad  was  effectually  sev- 
ered, they  made  haste  to  construct  a parallel 
one  by  completing  the  more  southerly  line  from 
Meridian  to  Selma.  This  likewise  was,  in  its 
turn,  destroyed. 

Considered  thus,  so  far  as  military  topogra- 
phy is  concerned,  it  was  plain  that  decisive  op- 
erations must  commence  in  the  central  region 
with  a view  to  the  destruction  of  the  east  and 
west  line  of  communication,  and  securing  pos- 
session of  the  strategic  point  Chattanooga. 
The  opening  of  the  Mississippi  followed  as  a 
corollary  upon  their  successful  issue.  The  great 
result,  however,  would  be  the  partition  of  the 
Confederacy. 

Whatever  armed  force  the  Confederacy  might 
have  in  the  Atlantic  region  would  now  be  placed 
between  two  antagonists,  one  threatening  it  from 
the  north  of  Richmond,  the  other  through  the 
portal  of  Chattanooga. 

The  whole  male  population  of  the  Confeder- 
acy being  in  the  armies,  there  could  be  no  re- 
sistance except  where  those  armies  were.  The 
decisive  result  could  alone  be  reached  by  their 
destruction. 

In  the  Atlantic  region  of  the  Confederacy,  to 
the  correct  military  eye,  the  proper  objective 
was  therefore  the  great  army  of  Virginia. 
Richmond  and  Charleston  were  in  themselves 
nothing.  The  Confederacy  could  afford  to  lose 
one,  or  both,  or  a dozen  such,  and  would  not 
be  weakened  thereby.  And  that  these  views 
were  correct  the  event  showed.  Charleston 
foil  by  the  march  of  Sherman,  who  never  took 
the  trouble  to  go  to  it ; and  Richmond  fell  by 
the  operations  of  Grant,  who  disdained  to  enter 
it. 

The  military  object  to  be  aimed  at  was,  there- 
fore, not  the  political  object  proposed.  It  was  ! 
not  the  occupation  of  a city  or  territory,  but  the 
extermination  of  the  opposing  army. 

Battles  conducted  by  generals  of  not  unequal 
skill,  and  ending  without  a signal  catastrophe, 
usually  exhibit  losses  not  far  from  equal  on  the 
opposing  sides.  In  armies  of  equal  strength, 
and  operating  in  a similar  region,  the  waste  of 
life  in  the  hospitals  may  also  be  considered  as 
equal. 

A general  who  is  acting  upon  these  princi- 
ples, and  is  aiming,  not  at  the  seizure  of  terri- 
tory, but  at  the  life  of  the  antagonist  army,  will 
foresee  an  inevitable  issue  to  his  campaign.  If 
he  can  bring  into  play  during  the  whole  opera- 
tion two  hundred  thousand  men,  and  his  antag- 
onist only  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  he 


will  certainly  secure  his  result  when,  by  this 
process  of  attrition,  each  side  has  lost  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  thousand. 

Now  the  available  military  force  of  the  South 
was  never  numerically  equal  to  that  of  the 
North,  and  the  disparity  became  still  greater 
when  the  slaves  were  armed  by  the  North. 

Military  errors  or  catastrophes  were  therefore 
of  far  more  serious  moment  to  the  insurgents 
than  to  the  government.  There  was  danger 
that  exhaustion  would  ensue.  It  actually  did 
at  last  occur. 

Doubtless  there  is  something  very  dreadful 
in  a method  which  looks  with  indifference  on 
the  issue  of  battles,  whether  there  has  been  a 
victoiy  or  a defeat,  but  inquires  with  earnest- 
ness how  many  of  the  enemy  have  been  de- 
stroyed, and  discerns  with  a frigid,  a Machia- 
velian  satisfaction  the  mathematically  inevita- 
ble-superiority of  the  greater  mass  after  equal 
attrition  of  both  conflicting  bodies. 

The  duration  of  resistance  of  the  weaker  party 
in  this  process  of  attrition  or  extermination  wiil 
necessarily  turn  on  the  magnitude  of  the  polit- 
ical object  at  stake,  and  the  facility  or  possibility 
of  effecting  an  ostensible  compromise.  But  it 
is  politically  impossible  that  an  aggressive  Aris- 
tocracy and  an  aggressive  Democracy  should 
coexist  in  the  same  nation  after  they  had  once 
been  in  open  conflict.  And  that  was  the  real 
character  of  the  contending  antagonists  of  this 
Civil  War.  Moreover,  though  the  South,  at 
the  beginning,  derived  most  important  advant- 
ages in  accomplishing  the  unifying  of  her  en- 
tire population  by  putting  forth  the  preservation 
of  Slavery  as  the  grand  object  of  the  war,  it  led 
eventually  to  a fatal  result.  The  slave  became 
at  last,  not  fictitiously,  but  in  reality,  the  stake 
played  for.  The  South  could  not  lose  him  with- 
out absolute  ruin.  It  was  the  loss  of  her  labor- 
force,  without  which  her  lands  were  worth  no- 
thing. 

Persons  who  thus  considered  the  subject  per- 
ceived that  the  war  would  be  no  affair  of  ninety 
days,  but  that  it  would  go  on  until  the  weaker 
party  was  utterly  exhausted  and  the  great  stake 
won. 

By  those  skillful  officers  who  brought  the  war 
to  a close,  these  principles  were  clearly  recog- 
nized, as  may  be  seen  from  the  strategy  they 
adopted.  They  looked  upon  all  operations  in 
the  right  region  as  without  effect ; they  consid- 
ered it  as  incorrect  to  have  many  converging 
lines  of  operation ; they  perceived  the  true  func- 
tion of  the  central  region,  and  the  inevitable 
effect  of  a powerful  movement  through  it.  They 
did  not  fall  a second  time  into  the  blunder  of 
making  the  main  operation  in  the  left  region  a 
combined  one  of  the  army  and  navy,  as  was 
done  in  the  Peninsular  campaign.  Coast  oper- 
ations and  expeditions  they  regarded  in  the 
light  of  mere  indecisive  adventnres.  They 
raised  no  cry  for  the  capture  of  Richmond ; 
they  did  not  even  deign  to  enter  it  in  triumph 
when  it  was  spontaneously  falling,  but  pursued 
the  fugitive  remnant  of  the  ruined  army  with 
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inexorable  energy,  applying  the  military  prin- 
ciple that  had  been  inaugurated  in  the  Wil- 
derness, until  Appomattox  Court-house  was 
reached. 

Viewed  in  the  manner  thus  presented,  the 
various  operations  of  the  war  stand  in  their 
proper  position,  and  are  capable  of  easy  inter- 
pretation. The  battle  of  Bull  Run,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  nearly  without  military  significance ; 
politically,  it  meant  the  failure  of  that  portion 
of  the  plan  of  the  Confederacy  which  had  refer- 
ence to  the  capture  of  Washington.  Nor  is 
there  any  importance  to  be  attached  to  the 
affairs  of  Big  Bethel,  Ball's  Bluff,  Drainesville. 
They  were  merely  personal  encounters. 

In  fact,  true  warlike  operations  can  not  be 
said  to  have  begun  until  the  issue  of  Lincoln's 
order  directing  the  movements  of  the  armies  on 
February  22d,  1862.  The  issue  of  that  order 
followed  the  appointment  of  Stanton  as  Secre- 
tary of  War,  and  was  due  to  his  suggestions. 

Though  the  completion  of  the  organization  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  by  General  McClel- 
lan marks  the  close  of  the  preparatory  period 
and  the  commencement  of  military  movements 
properly  speaking,  these  movements  still  con- 
tinued to  be  of  a mixed  kind — not  purely  mili- 
tary, but  influenced  also  by  political  considera- 
tions. There  may  be  discerned  on  the  part  of 
the  government  an  intention  to  give  to  certain 
officers  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  military 
reputation.  But  this  can  not  be  regarded  as 
altogether  blameworthy.  A government  influ- 
enced by  profound  convictions  that  the  princi- 
ples on  which  it  is  acting  are  those  most  certain 
to  insure  the  welfare  of  the  nation  is  entitled  to 
bring  into  fitting  prominence  men  who  will  carry 
those  principles  into  effect. 

The  quality  of  the  armies  themselves  by  de- 
grees underwent  an  observable  change.  It  is  a 
great  step  from  McDowell’s  army  of  Bull  Run 
to  McClellan’s  of  the  Peninsula,  but  it  is  a still 
greater  to  Grant’s  army  of  the  final  Virginia 
campaign.  The  cohesion,  mobility,  and  co- 
ordination of  all  its  parts,  which  makes  an  army 
like  a beautiful  machine,  is  only  slowly  attained. 
“Not  until  after  Vicksburg  did  the  armies  be- 
gin to  assume  the  form  and  consistency  of  real 
armies ; not  until  after  that  can  their  generals 
be  held  to  a closer  criticism.”  Halleck’s  cam- 
paign, ending  in  the  breaking  of  the  Memphis 
and  Charleston  Railroad,  is  the  transition  to  the 
great  campaigns  of  Grant  and  Sherman,  which 
were  conducted  with  purely  military  intentions, 
and  on  purely  military  principles. 

The  possibility  of  putting  the  Confederacy  in 
a state  of  siege  demonstrated,  in  the  most  un- 
mistakable manner,  the  predominating  power 
of  the  North ; but  that  predominance  was  not 
to  be  measured  by  the  relative  population  of 
the  two  sections.  It  was  commonly  said  that 
the  population  of  the  insurgent  states  was  twelve 
millions ; that  of  the  loyal  states  eighteen ; but 
the  disparity  between  them  was  vastly  greater 
than  is  indicated  by  those  numbers.  The  ma- 
chine power  of  the  South  bore  no  appreciable 


proportion  to  the  machine  power  of  the  North  ; 
and  more  particularly  was  this  tfue  of  marine 
machinery ; but  it  was  upon  that  form  that  the 
capability  of  maintaining  an  effective  blockade 
depended. 

The  South  was  thus  thrown  upon  the  defens- 
ive from  the  beginning  of  the  struggle,  and  very 
soon  effectually  beleaguered.  Her  four  great 
military  movements,  culminating  at  Antietam, 
Mtirfreesborough,  Gettysburg,  and  Nashville, 
present  the  aspect  of  sorties. 

There  was  another  fact  which  manifestly  and 
seriously  diminished  the  intrinsic  power  of  the 
South.  Of  the  estimated  twelve  millions  of  her 
population,  one  third  was  negro  slaves.  As  long 
as  her  antagonist,  from  political  motives,  re- 
frained from  touching  this  element,  it  added  a 
delusive  strength  to  the  Confederacy.  The 
slave  prepared  food  and  forage  in  the  fields 
while  the  master  and  his  sons  were  in  the  army. 
It  was,  however,  impossible  that  such  a condi- 
tion of  things  should  continue  long.  Legiti- 
mately as  a measure  of  war,  the  government 
might  detach  that  dangerous  class  from  the 
side  of  the  South — a measure  which,  under  the 
circumstances,  could  not  fail  to  be  decisive  of 
the  strife. 
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AFTER  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  the 
culture  of  the  ancient  world  ^yas  crushed 
under  the  inflowing  tide  of  barbarism.  In  this 
respect  it  shared  the  fate  of  Christianity,  But 
Christianity  was  modified  to  suit  its  new  cir- 
cumstances; if  the  Church  swallowed  at  one 
gulp  the  heathenism  of  the  western  barbarians, 
and  found  the  meal  indigestible,  it  was  not 
without  a remedy  against  absolute  extinction. 
It  adapted  itself  to  the  ignorance  of  the  newly 
baptized  nations,  and  survived  death  by  under- 
going this  metamorphosis.  To  ancient  culture 
this  change  was  impossible;  it  therefore  died 
out  and  was  buried.  Fortunately  it  found  a 
partial  sepulture  in  the  medieval  monasteries, 
and  thus  stood  a chance  of  partial  resurrection 
when  its  time  should  come. 

One  division  of  literary  labor — that  connected 
with  theological  subjects — had  received  such  an 
impetus  from  the  imperial  acknowledgment  of 
Christianity  that  it  retained  its  importance  and 
influence  even  after  the  fall  of  the  Empire.  The 
demand  for  copies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and 
of  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  continued  as  great 
as  before,  and  even  increased. 

The  shock  of  the  barbarian  invasions  had 
scarcely  affected  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Em- 
pire, which,  though  it  had  lost  all  its  distant 
provinces,  still  formed  a nucleus  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  forms  of  ancient  civilization. 
Thus  at  Constantinople  the  professional  tran- 
scriber of  books  still  carried  on  the  business  of 
his  craft.  Theodosius  (378-395  a.d.)  constantly 
employed  seven  copyists,  under  the  direction  of 
the  chief  librarian,  in  order  to  increase  the 
literary  stores  of  the  library ; and  under  Leo 
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the  Isaurian,  in  the  8th  century,  twelve  tran- 
scribers were  employed  for  the  same  purpose ; 
but  on  account  of  their  refusal  to  join  in  the 
imperial  raid  against  image-worship,  Leo  caused 
the  library  to  be  surrounded  by  vast  piles  of 
fagots,  which  being  fired  at  a given  signal,  the 
whole  building,  together  with  its  dozen  Bcribes, 
chief  librarian,  above  30,000  volumes  of  valu- 
able manuscripts,  and  numerous  works  of  art, 
was  totally  destroyed. 

In  the  West  the  work  of  copying  was  carried 
on  with  professional  regularity  only  in  the  mon- 
asteries ; but  the  hooks  copied  were  principally 
for  the  churches,  and  great  pains  and  labor  were 
bestowed  upon  their  caligraphy  and  embellish- 
ment. There  was  no  longer  a numerous  body 
of  domestic  slaves  who  could  be  made  available 
for  the  production  of  books ; and  even  if  there 
had  been,  the  demand  for  books  was  insignifi- 
cant. From  the  5th  to  the  12th  century  such 
books  as  were  written  for  individuals  were  al- 
most exclusively  the  luxuries  of  churchmen; 
while  the  volumes  intended  for  the  churches, 
weighty  with  the  bulk  of  vellum  and  ivory,  were 
rather  pieces  of  ecclesiastical  furniture  than 
means  of  preserving  and  circulating  ideas. 

These  manuscripts  are  noticeable  in  two 
points  especially.  In  the  first  place,  many 
of  them  excel  the  earliest  specimens  of  print- 
ed books,  both  in  clearness  of  outline  and  in 
regularity  of  form.  And,  secondly,  the  char- 
acters as  written  determined  those  afterward 
used  in  printing. 

In  a former  paper  we  showed  that  the  an- 
cients, at  the  very  culminating  point  of  their 
civilization,  had  no  printing-press  because  slave- 
labor  answered  the  same  purpose,  t.  e.,  trained 
slaves  copied  all  the  works  required  to  satisfy 
the  demand  for  books  even  in  the  palmiest 
days  of  Rome.  The  popular  impression  that 
the  printing-press  was  invented  in  the  15th 
century,  and  that  the  process  upon  which  this 
invention  was  based  was  a novel  discovery,  is 
entirely  incorrect.  The  press  was  then  for  the 
first  time  brought  into  use.  That  is  indisputa- 
ble. But  the  process  involved  in  printing  is  as 
old  as  the  first  medal  which  was  ever  struck. 
Stupid  indeed  must  the  Romans  of  Cicero’s 
time  have  been,  if  for  want  of  ingenuity  they 
had  not  made  this  process  available  for  the  pro- 
duction of  books.  The  fact  is  that  the  printing- 
press  was  not  needed  by  the  Romans,  and, 
therefore,  was  not  used. 

But  the  case  was  far  different  in  the  15th 
century,  when  there  was  a revival  of  learning, 
and  contemporaneously  with  this  revival  a de- 
mand for  the  publication  of  books.  Then  the 
purposes  of  publication  were  not  answered  by 
slave-labor.  Hence  the  necessity  of  a mechan- 
ical substitute,  which  was  found  in  the  printing- 
press. 

The  Chinese  were  the  first  who  adopted  a 
systematic  method  of  multiplying  writings  from 
a single  copy  by  means  of  obtaining  a series  of 
impressions  from  an  engraving.  The  charac- 
ters were  cut  in  relief  upon  a tablet  of  wood, 


and  then  charged  with  ink,  and  by  placing  upon 
this  block  a sheet  of  linen  or  papter  the  required 
impressions  were  produced.  Solid  substance 
were  first  used  for  the  reception  of  impressions, 
and  afterward  linen,  silk,  and  paper.  Books 
produced  in  this  way  were  really  Block-books* 
and  in  the  production  of  these  the  Chinese  were 
centuries  in  advance  of  the  Europeans.  Marco 
Polo,  after  his  return  from  China  in  1295, 
dally  refers  to  books  printed  from  tablets  of 
wood,  some  specimens  of  which  he  had  brought 
home  with  him.  Engraving  on  wood  had  been 
known  in  Europe  before  Polo’s  time.  Images 
of  saints  were  produced  in  this  manner  as  early 
as  the  9th  century,  and  the  art  of  printing  pat- 
terns on  stuffs  by  means  of  engraved  tablets  of 
wood  or  metal  was  in  use  in  the  12th  century. 
It  seems  highly  probable,  however,  that,  even 
if  previously  existing  in  a rude  state,  the  art  re- 
ceived an  entirely  new  impetus  about  the  time 
of  Marco  Polo’s  return  from  the  East,  at  which 
period  the  Oriental  trade  of  the  Venetians  was 
at  its  zenith  ; and  if  so  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  it  was  from  the  introduction  of  those  Ori- 
ental specimens  of  the  art  brought  by  Marco 
Polo,  which  could  not  have  failed  to  interest 
the  skilled  artisans  of  Venice ; in  fact  we  find 
that  the  Venetians  soon  afterward  established 
manufactories  of  playing-cards  exeented  by  that 
process  on  an  extensive  scale.  Hemnecken, 
however,  claims  the  honor  of  the  commercial 
application  of  wood-engraving  for  Germany; 
while  Meerman,  with  greater  show  of  reason, 
pleads  for  Holland.  But  yet  there  is  some 
reason  to  suppose  that  Italy,  the  cradle  of  so 
many  of  the  modern  arts,  may  also  have  been 
that  of  wood-engraving. 

The  earliest  Italian  artists  in  this  kind  of 
work  who  attained  to  any  reputation  did  not 
flourish  till  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century, 
long  after  the  great  German  wood-engravers 
had  run  their  course.  But  at  that  time,  es- 
pecially after  Albert  Durer’s  visit  to  Venice, 
Italian  wood-engravers  of  merit  appeared ; and 
their  style  is  more  refined  and  elegant  than  that 
of  the  Germans.  In  Holland  we  find  the  ear- 
liest and  best  executed  specimens  of  the  supe- 
rior book-blocks,  and  there  is  eveiy  reason  to 
believe  that  wood-engraving,  as  an  art  of  really 
high  character,  first  fully  developed  itself  in 
that  country. 

Block-books  in  Europe  do  not  date  earlier 
than  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century,  and 
then  they  were,  at  first,  mere  picture  books, 
consisting  of  a series  of  subjects  in  outline,  often 
very  rude,  accompanied  by  brief  descriptions. 
Though  inferior  to  books  transcribed  by  hand 
they  were  much  cheaper.  One  of  the  earliest 
examples  is  the  “ Biblia  Pauperum,”  which  was 
an  exact  imitation  of  a manuscript  book  which 
had  been  popular  as  a religious  work  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  ignorant  for  five  or  six  centu- 
ries— the  work  having  been  composed  by  St. 
Ausg&rius  in  the  beginning  of  the  9th  century. 
This  saint  had  laid  the  foundation  of  a library 
in  the  Monastery  of  Corvey,  which  was  the 
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means  of  preserving  many  valuable  classical 
works  from  destruction,  and  among  others,  it 
is  said,  the  Annals  of  Tacitus.  These  block- 
books  rank  among  the  costliest  of  the  biblio- 
graphic rarities;  in  1815  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire for  a copy  of  the  “ Biblia  Pauperom”  paid 
£201. 

Laurens  Koster,  of  Ha&rlem,  was,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe,  the  ingenious  artist 
who  substituted  movable  types  for  the  wooden 
blocks.  But  the  advocates  of  Gutenberg's 
claim  to  priority  are  slow  to  give  way  before  the 
accumulated  and  still  accumulating  evidence  in 
favor  of  Koster ; and  some  will  not  even  listen 
to  the  claims  of  Holland  as  against  those  of 
Germany.  But  the  entire  credit  of  the  inven- 
tion of  printing  belongs  not  to  any  one  person 
or  any  one  people.  It  was  the  result  of  the 
gradual  growth  of  centuries,  though  it  sprang 
at  last  upon  the  world  suddenly,  like  the  birth 
of  Minerva  from  Jove’s  brain.  The  real  occa- 
sion of  printing  was  the  demand  for  cheaper 
and  more  convenient  books  than  those  great 
vellum  manuscripts  which  could  only  be  the 
privileged  possession  of  the  few.  This  demand 
was  more  significant  than  that  which  it  occa- 
sioned— it  was  an  indication  that  modern  civil- 
ization had  passed  beyond  its  infancy.  The 
printing-press  was  du^  to  the  general  progress 
of  society.  Cicero,  in  the  second  book  of  his 
44  De  Natura  Deoriim,”  clearly  put  forth  the 
44  idea”  of  pointing  books.  So  the  Marquis  of 
Worcester  Conceived  the  idea  of  the  application 
of  steam  power  to  machinery,  though  he  did 
not  invent  the  steam-engine  any  more  than 
Cicero  invented  the  printing-press.  When  the 
need  came  for  the  press  then  came  its  invent- 
ors ; and  when  the  steam-engine  was  really 
wanted  then  came  Watt. 

Koster  appears  to  have  made  his  first  essays 
with  separate  wooden  types  about  1426;  and 
from  that  step  eventually  perfected  a system  of 
metallic  ones,  and  finally  reducing  them  to 
practical  use  within  about  ten  years  of  his  first 
experiment.  Let  us  take  a rapid  glance  at  the 
state  of  Europe  at  this  memorable  epoch. 

England  had  not  yet  advanced  beyond  its 
Plantagenet  era,  and  the  ware  of  the  York  and 
Lancaster  factions  had  not  yet  burst  forth.  The 
weak  reign  of  Henry  VI.  had  just  begun  to  drag 
its  slow  length  along ; and  the  year  before  Joan 
of  Arc  had  raised  the  siege  of  Orleans,  and 
commenced  that  series  of  successes  which  led 
to  the  entire  expulsion  of  the  English  from 
France.  Charles  VII.  had  been  already  crown- 
ed at  Rheims.  Ireland,  in  sullen  subjection  to 
the  superior  power  of  England,  was  in  a state 
of  comparative  tranquillity ; while  in  Scotland 
James  I.,  after  his  long  captivity  in  England, 
was  revenging  himself  by  the  infliction  of  cruel 
tortures  upon  those  who  had  seized  the  reins  of 
government  during  his  absence. 

The  state  of  France  has  been  partially  de- 
scribed ; but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  France  of  the  time  of  Koster  was  a truly 
medieval  France,  very  restricted  in  extent  of 


territory,  and  resembling  modem  France  nei- 
ther geographically  nor  politically.  The  he- 
reditary provinces  of  England — Normandy  and 
Aquitaine — had  hitherto  formed  a large  portion 
of  the  French  territory,  and  were  under  the  do- 
minion of  English  princes,  who  scarcely  went 
through  the  idle  forms  of  occasional  homage  to 
the  suzerainty  of  France.  The  lesser  titular 
barons  of  the  French  monarchy  also  governed 
their  petty  territories  almost  as  independent 
sovereigns ; while  in  England  the  feudal  lord 
had  already  lost  his  legal  and  absolute  independ- 
ence, as  a right,  though  still  irregularly  assert- 
ing it  in  turbulent  outbreaks,  which  were  soon 
to  culminate  in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses. 

Spain  was  divided  into  separate  kingdoms ; 
for  though  Leon  and  Castile  had  been  united, 
and  some  of  the  smaller  principalities  had  been 
absorbed  by  their  more  powerful  neighbors,  Ar- 
ragon,  Portugal,  and  Navarre  were  still  separate 
states,  forever  raging  with  petty  jealousies  that 
led  to  wars  equally  petty  and  purposeless.  But 
a better  time  was  near  at  hand.  A spirit  of 
intellectual  inquiry  was  awakening  from  its  long 
medieval  sleep ; and  the  new  art  of  Printing 
was  destined  to  give  it  a body  and  permanence, 
and  spread  its  influence  over  nearly  the  whole 
of  Europe.  Alphonso  V.,  who  at  this  period 
occupied  the  throne  of  Arragon,  was,  after  a 
fashion,  a patron  of  learning ; and  his  contem- 
porary, John  II.  of  Castile  and  Leon,  wus  a 
protector  of  literature,  the  cultivation  of  which 
became  a leading  feature  of  his  Court.  The 
Moors  of  Spain,  though  stripped  of  much  of 
their  territory,  still  held  the  kingdom  of  Gra- 
nada, and  were  in  many  respects  more  civil- 
ized than  their  Gothic  neighbors.  They  were, 
however,  preparing  their  own  fall  by  intestine 
strife.  Prince  Henry,  son  of  John  I.  of  Portu- 
gal, was  surrounding  himself  with  a knot  of 
learned  and  scientific  men,  and  planning  those 
maritime  expeditions  which  led  to  the  imme- 
diate discovery  of  Madeira  and  a considerable 
portion  of  the  northwest  coast  of  Africa,  hither- 
to unknown  to  modern  navigators.  He  was,  in 
fact,  laying  the  foundation  of  that  spirit  of 
maritime  enterprise  which  subsequently  led  to 
those  discoveries  of  Columbus  which  burst  like 
a flash  of  lightning  upon  Europe  some  fifty  years 
later. 

In  Italy  all  was  political  dissension  and  con- 
fusion. It  was  the  era  of  the  double  Papacy. 
A schism  had  long  been  agitating  the  Church, 
and  had  led  to  the  divided  rule  of  a French 
Pope  at  Avignon,  and  an  Italian  Pope  at  Rome, 
whence  the  Romans  were  about  to  expel  Eu- 
genius  IV.,  as  they  had  done  several  of  his  pre- 
decessors. The  last  of  the  Visconti  was  ruling 
in  the  duchy  of  Milan  ; while  various  petty  sov- 
ereigns, acknowledging  no  superior  power,  op- 
pressed other  portions  of  the  Italian  peninsula, 
Naples  and  Sicily  being  especially  the  scene  of 
a dynastic  contest  between  the  Spanish  house 
of  Arragon  and  the  French  house  of  Anjou. 
Nevertheless  light  was  fast  breaking.  Cosmo 
de  Medici  had  established  his  enlightened  rule 
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at  Florence ; and  Dante,  followed  by  Boccaccio 
and  Petrarch,  had  recently  laid  the  foundations 
of  modern  literature  in  putting  forth  their  works 
in  the  living  language  of  their  country  instead 
of  addressing  them  to  the  learned  few,  clothed 
in  the  obscure  veil  of  dead  Latin.  The  govern- 
ment of  Venice  was  as  yet  the  only  European 
power  that  had  developed  an  enlarged  system 
of  commerce,  having  turned  the  crusading  ma- 
nia into  a means  of  seizing  several  stations  in 
the  Levant  as  counters  for* an  indirect  trade 
with  the  far  East.  But  these  boasted  posses- 
sions were  already  threatened  by  the  alarming 
growth  of  the  Turkish  power,  to  which  they 
were  destined  eventually  to  succumb. 

In  Germany,  Sigismund,  King  of  Bohemia 
and  Hungary,  enjoyed  a somewhnt  empty  title 
as  Emperor ; the  host  of  petty  princes  of  which 
the  German  federation  was  composed  being  al- 
most entirely  independent  of  any  central  con- 
trolling power,  while  only  a small  number  had 
a direct  influence  in  conferring  the  imperial 
title,  the  prince-bishops  being  among  the  most 
turbulent  an 4 resolutely  independent  of  the 
Electors.  Yet  Germany,  like  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope, was  on  the  eve  of  a great  advance.  The 
German  mind  was  rapidly  ripening,  and  was 
preparing  itself  to  become  the  champion  of  the 
impending  Reformation. 

Poland  was  an  elective  monarchy,  but  semi- 
barbarous  in  its  social  condition.  As  yet  there 
was  no  Prussia,  and  the  dukes  of  Moscow  were 
but  just  throwing  off  their  subjection  to  the  bar- 
baric power  of  the  Tartar  dynasties  that  still 
faintly  represented  the  power  of  the  ancient 
Scythians.  Parts  of  Sweden,  Denmark,  and 
Norw  ay  had  only  been  recently  christianized ; 
and  as  European  powers  having  any  influence 
beyond  their  own  frontiers,  those  northern 
states  may  almost  be  said  to  have  been  un- 
known. 

To  the  East  the  Turkish  power  was  attain- 
ing to  its  height  of  power,  threatening  Europe 
with  an  all -conquering  invasion,  such  as  that 
which  had  formerly  emanated  from  the  Moorish 
section  of  Islamism  in  the  7th  century.  This 
threatening  attitude  of  Turkish  invasion  kept 
all  Europe  in  continual  dread,  and  more  than 
once  the  fate  of  Christendom  trembled  in  the 
balance.  Of  the  vast  regions  of  Asia  Europe 
had  then  no  accurate  knowledge.  It  was,  how- 
ever, known  that  the  vast  Turkish  power  had 
already  spread  itself  all  across  Asia,  and  sub- 
jugated some  of  the  fairest  portions  of  India — a 
name  at  that  time  surrounded  by  darkness,  and 
full  of  mystery  to  the  European  mind.  Amer- 
ica was  as  yet  undreamt  of.  This  age  of  com- 
parative ignorance,  of  plate-armor,  of  tilts  and 
tournaments,  of  monks  and  monasteries,  of 
despotisms  and  feudalism,  seems  more  in  har- 
mony with  scribes  and  their  manuscripts  than 
with  the  first  throes  of  the  Printing-Press,  which 
nevertheless  were  then  taking  place. 

The  great  feature  of  the  age  was  the  revival 
of  learning.  Manuscripts  were  very  expens- 
ive. A manuscript  Bible  cost  500  gold  crowns. 


Evidently,  therefore,  in  order  to  supply  the  re- 
awakened demand  for  books,  some  method 
must  be  discovered  for  reducing  their  expense. 
From  the  conquest  of  Alexandria  by  the  Sara- 
cens, at  the  beginning  of  the  7th  century,  papy- 
rus had  almost  ceased  to  be  imported  into  Eu- 
rope until  the  close  of  the  10th,  about  which 
time  the  manufacture  of  paper  from  cotton 
rags  seems  to  have  been  introduced.  This 
manufacture  was  the  most  important  material 
element  involved  in  the  preparation  for  the  full 
triumph  of  the  early  printers  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury. 

The  proofs  in  support  of  Roster’s  claim  to 
priority  in  the  discovery  and  use  of  movable 
types  have  been  careftilly  collected  by  Mr. 
Humphreys.  We  give  our  readers  a summa- 
ry of  these  in  the  order  in  which  he  presents 
them: 

1.  A German  chronicle  printed  at  Cologne 
in  1499  by  Ulrich  Zell,  originally  of  Mayenee, 
and  a well-known  follower  of  Gutenberg,  says: 
“Although  the  art,  as  now  practiced,  was  dis- 
covered at  Mayenee,  the  first  idea  came  from 
Holland.” 

2.  This  statement  is  corroborated  by  a mem- 
orandum of  Mariangelus  Accursius,  a distin- 
guished Neapolitan  scholar.  This  memoran- 
dum has  been  frequently  misquoted.  “For 
instance,  in  the  excellent  ‘ Dictionaire  Univer- 
selle,  etc.,  par  une  Societe  de  Savans,  fran^ais 
et  Strangers,’  and  in  which  one  would  not  ex- 
pect to  find  any  glaring  mistake  of  any  kind, 
we  have  the  memorandum  in  question  enriched 
with  extraordinary  amplifications  and  altera- 
tions, as  follows : ‘ John  Fust,  Burgomaster  of 
Mayenee,  maternal  uncle  of  John  Schoeffer,  in- 
vented the  art  of  printing  with  brass  types,  etc.' 
This  strangely  garbled  passage  reminds  the 
reader  of  the  itinerant  preacher,  who,  min- 
gling and  misplacing  Scripture  passages  in  a 
by  no  means  dissimilar  manner,  astonished  his 
congregation  by  exclaiming,  ‘ And  Moses,  after 
he  had  been  forty  days  and  forty  nights  in  the 
whale’s  belly,  said,  Verily  thou  almost  persuad- 
est  me  to  become  a Christian ! ’ ” 

3.  John  Van  Ztiyrcn,  burgomaster  of  Haar- 
lem, in  his  “Dialogue  on  the  first  Invention 
of  the  Art  of  Typography”  (1561),  unhesita- 
tingly claims  for  his  countryman  the  glory  of 
having  made  the  first  rude  steps  in  the  art, 
stating  at  the  same  time  that  he  does  not  wish 
to  detract  from  the  credit  of  the  great  printers 
of-  Mayenee  who  first  brought  it  to  perfection 
and  popularized  it 

4.  Theodore  Volchart  Coonhert,  in  the  pref- 
ace to  his  Dutch  translation  of  Cicero’s  “Of- 
fices” (Haarlem,  1561),  says:  “I  have  often 
been  assured  from  well-informed  persons  that 
the  art  of  printing  was  originally  invented  in 
the  town  of  Haarlem,  although  in  a rude  man- 
ner; the  knowledge  of  the  art  having  subse- 
quently been  treacherously  carried  to  Mayenee 
by  an  unfaithful  workman,  and  there  brought 
to  great  perfection.” 

5.  In  the  “ Civitates  Orbis  Terrarum”  (Co- 
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logne,  1570-1588)  there  is  a map  of  Haarlem, 
accompanied  by  an  account  of  the  city,  to  which 
is  assigned  the  honor  of  having  given  birth  to 
the  art  of  printing.  Here  we  have  a German 
authority  for  the  claims  of  Holland. 

6.  The  claims  of  Holland  are  also  set  forth 
by  Eytzinger  in  his  volume  on  the  Low  Coun- 
tries (1583). 

7.  A fuller  statement  occurs  in  Guicciardini's 
44  Descrizione  di  tutti  i Paesi  Bassi”  (Antwerp, 
1567).  It  runs  thus : 44  According  to  the  com- 
mon tradition  of  the  country,  the  evidence  of 
several  authors,  and  also  of  ancient  monuments , 
the  art  of  printing  was  first  invented  in  this 
town,  as  well  as  that  of  casting  letters  (in 
moulds) ; and  the  inventor  having  died  before 
he  had  carried  his  work  to  full  perfection,  one 
of  his  workmen  went  to  Mayence,  where  he 
divulged  the  secret  of  practicing  the  art,  and 
in  that  place  so  much  care  and  attention  was 
bestowed  upon  it  that  it  was  brought  to  great 
completeness ; and  hence  arose  the  opinion  that 
it  originated  there/1 

8.  Hadrian  Junius,  one  of  the  most  learned 
men  of  his  day,  in  his  44  History  of  Holland," 
written  in  1568,  says:  44 About  128  years  ago 
there  lived  at  Haarlem,  in  a house  of  consid- 
erable size  and  facing  the  royal  palace,  one 

Laurence,  son  of  John,  surnamed  Roster It 

is  this  man  who  merits  a glory  superior  to  that 
of  all  conquerors,  and  who  can  justly  claim  the 
honor  of  the  invention  of  the  typographic  art, 
an  honor  at  the  present  day  usurped  by  others." 

The  first  work  printed  by  means  of  movable 
types  was  the  44  Speculum  Humanse  Salvatio- 
nist about  1430.  The  Germans,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  nothing  to  show  in  the  shape  of  a 
book  earlier  than  Gutenberg's  Bible,  printed 
in  1456. 

John  Gutenberg  (the  family  name  was  Goose- 
flesh)  was  born  at  Mayence  shortly  before  the 
year  1400.  The  family  was  of  noble  descent ; 
and  in  1420  we  find  John  obliged  to  quit  his 
native  city  on  account  of  the  democratic  vio- 
lence then  being  directed  against  the  upper 
classes.  He  took  refuge  in  Strasburg;  and 
there  is  existing  a legal  document  referring  to  a 
suit  brought  against  him  in  1436  by  Anne  zur 
Eisernen  Thiir  (Anne  of  the  Iron  Door)  for 
“breach  of  promise.”  The  law  appears  to 
have  decided  in  favor  of  the  lady.  As  Guten- 
berg was  at  this  time  engaged  in  certain  in- 
genious inventions,  it  may  be  that  the  money 
required  for  these  undertakings  came  partly 
from  the  iron  chest  of  this  lady  of  the  Iron 
Door;  and  in  this  way  the  young  knight  may 
have  been  induced  to  make  rash  promises,  lead- 
ing to  the  unpleasant  sequel  already  alluded  to. 
If  so  he  was  wiser  afterward  ; for  when,  in  1438, 
he  required  money  to  carry  out  his  printing  en- 
terprise, instead  of  appealing  to  the  susceptibili- 
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ties  of  the  softer  sex,  he  entered  into  a contract 
with  three  gentlemen — Hans  Rifle,  Drilzehen, 
and  Heilmann — who  were  to  advance  money  to 
the  extent  of  500  florins  and  receive  a share  in 
the  profits.  The  great  fair  of  Aix-la-Chapelle 
was  to  take  place  in  the  following  year,  and  it 
was  intended  that  the  first-fruits  of  German 
printing  should  be  ready  on  that  occasion. 
The  work  was  carried  on  with  great  secrecy. 
The  ladies  were  of  course  irritably  inquisitive ; 
but  all  they  could  gather  from  these  secret 
manufacturers,  who  spent  most  of  their  time  at 
their  shop  outside  of  the  walls  of  the  town  in 
the  old  monastery’ of  St.  Abrogaste,  was  that 
they  were  making  44  looking -glasses"  for  the 
fair.  And  so  indeed  they  were.  The  Latin 
for  looking-glass  is  speculum ; and  Gutenberg, 
seeing  what  success  Roster  had  just  been  hav^ 
ing  in  the  production  of  the  44  Speculum  Hu- 
manas  Salvationis,"  was  preparing  a rival  edi- 
tion of  that  work. 

The  scheme  proved  a failure,  probably  owing 
to  the  fact  that  Gutenberg’s  types  were  of  lead. 
In  1450  Gutenberg  formed  a new  partnership 
with  Fust  at  Mayence,  and  with  brass  types 
undertook  the  preparation  of  the  Bible.  This 
was  completed  about  1456;  it  was  printed  in 
two  columns,  with  spaces  left  for  the  headings 
and  for  large  initials  to  be  filled  by  the  rubric- 
ator, so  that  when  completed  the  book  had 
much  the  same  appearance  as  one  of  the  il- 
luminated manuscripts  of  the  period.  Its  sale 
was  slow  and  difficult,  and  Gutenberg  was  de- 
prived of  any  of  the  profits  of  his  enterprise, 
being  unable  to  meet  the  conditions  of  his  con- 
tract with  Fust,  who  therefore  took  possession 
of  the  entire  establishment.  Gutenberg  lived 
to  a good  old  age  and  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances, dying  a year  after  his  old  partner  Fust, 
who  had  fallen  a victim  to  an  epidemic  at  Rome. 
A copy  of  his  Bible  would  now  command  from 
$4000  to  $5000  in  gold. 

Thus  was  ushered  in  that  great  organ  of 
modern  civilization  the  Printing-Press,  the  dis- 
covery of  which,  says  M.  Didot,  44  is  the  inci^ 
dent  that  forms  the  true  separation  of  the  an- 
cient  and  the  modern  world,  opening  up  a more 
brilliant  and  wider  horizon  to  the  genius  of  man, 
who  from  that  epoch  became  endowed  with  a 
higher  and  entirely  different  kind  of  existence.” 
The  marvelous  rapidity  of  its  development  and 
extension  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  Schoeff- 
er — the  successor  of  Fust — who  had  witnessed 
the  struggles  of  Gutenberg,  not  only  lived  to  see 
the  brilliant  and  widely-extended  triumphs  of 
the  art,  in  the  thousands  of  volumes  that  were 
annually  poured  forth  from  teeming  presses  in 
all  the  great  cities  of  Europe,  during  the  next 
fifty  years,  but  also  the  master-pieces  of  ex- 
quisite workmanship  which  appeared  about  the 
opening  of  the  great  16th  century. 
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in  the  world.  Yet  Edna  was  well  fitted  to  he 
the  mother  of  boys.  Within  her  tiny  fenhnuiv 
body  lurked  a spirit  unconquerable  even  by  the 
husband  who  adored  her,  and  the  sons  who  ia- 
hcrited  their  own  from  her.  Bright,  bnm\ 
active,  decided,  she  had  learned  to  hold  hrr 
own  in  the  midst  of  the  most  tumultuous  stale 
of  things,  as  she  did  this  day.  And  however 
gently  she  might  utter  it,  all  knew  and  recog- 
nized that  her  yea  was  yea,  And  her  my  n*P 
No  one  ever  attempted  to  gainsay  or  dispute 
either. 

There  are  bad  women — God  have  mercy 
them ! fallen  angels,  worse  than  any  meu— by 
whom  lovers,  husbands,  sons,  are  led  on  to  de- 
struction : but  almost  worse  than  these  are  weak 
women,  who  have  sufficient  good  in  them  to 
make  them  half  loved  while  they  arc  wwv; 
despised,  by  the  men  belonging  to  them.  Ndwy 


CHAPTER  XXIY. 

li  IT  A MM  A,  only  listen/' 

1VJL  “Please  do,  main  my  darling  t” 
“Xovev!  we  ll  be  so  good/’ 

“ Children,  will  you  hold  your  tongues,  and 
not  speak  more  than  three  at  a time?  The 
dear  old  mother  is  perfectly  deafened  with 

YOU/’ 

Mi's.  Stedmnn  smiled  at  her  eldest  son — her 
“ right  hand,”  as  she  often  called  him — her 
grave,  kind,  helpful  Julius;  but  it  being,  as  lie 
said,  quite  impossible  for  her  to  hear  herself 
speak  just  then,  she  only  shook  her  head  with 
u Burleigh*! ike  solemnity,  and  waited  till  the 
outburst  subsided. 

She  had  all  her  young  flock  at  home  for  the 
holidays,  which,  especially  in  wdnter,  most  mo- 
thers will  recognize  as  a position  not  the  easiest 
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whether  Mrs.  Sted  man’s  sons  loved  her  or  not, 
it  was  at  once  seen  that  they  respected  her; 
respected  her  as  gentle,  wise  firmness  is  ever 
respected;  and  relied  on  her,  as  upon  quiet 
strength,  whether  of  man  or  woman,  children 
always  learn  to  rely. 

Silence  being  restored,  she  said — 

“No,  boys;  I am  very  sorry  for  you,  but 
you  can  not  go  skating  to-day.  The  ice  is  not 
thick  enough.” 

“But,  mamma,  I saw  ever  so  many  on  it 
when  Bob  and  I took  Caesar  down  to  the  Ser- 
pentine after  breakfast.” 

“ You  did  not  go  on  it  yourselves  ?” 

“ Of  course  not.  We  promised,  you  know,” 
said  Will,  with  an  injured  air,  at  which  his  mo- 
ther patted  him  on  the  shoulder  tenderly. 

“ That’s  my  good  boy — my  good  boys,  whom 
I can  always  rely  on.  It  is  hard  for  you,  I al- 
low that ; and  many  harum-scarum  fool-hardy 
lads  may  tell  vou  vour  mother  is  a great  cow- 
‘ ard— ” 

“No,  no,  no!”  cried  all  the  lads  in  chorus, 
and  declared  she  was  the  “pluckiest”  little 
mother  that  ever  lived. 

“Very  well,"  she  answered,  laughing;  “I 
am  glad  you  think  so.”  And  then  seriously, 
44  No,  boys,  I hope  I can  bear  inevitable  risks, 
nor  do  I shrink  from  lawful  dangers.  Julius 
will  have  one  of  these  days  to  take  his  turn  at 
the  fever  hospital ; Will  may  go  in  for  a Civil 
Service  examination,  and  be  oflf  to  India ; and 
Robert  turn  sheep  farmer  in  Australia,  as  soon 
as  his  schooling  is  done.  I’ll  hinder  none  of 
you  from  risking  life  in  doing  your  duty ; but 
I will  hinder  you,  so  long  as  you  are  in  my  care, 
from  throwing  away  your  lives  in  any  reckless 
manner.  A pleasant  thing  for  papa  and  me 
if  you  went  out  this  forenoon,  and  were  brought 
home  at  dinner-time — drowned  !” 

“ Ju  says  I’m  born  to  be  hanged,  and  so  I 
shall  never  be  drowned,”  observed  Bob,  dryly. 

“Drowned,”  repeated  Will,  meditatively. 
Will  was  the  clever  one  of  the  family ; always 
striking  out  new  and  brilliant  ideas.  4 4 It  would 
be  a curious  thing  to  try  what  drowning  is  like. 
People  say  it  is  the  easiest  death  that  any  one 
can  die — quite  pleasant  indeed.  Mamma,  did 
you  ever  know  any  body  who  was  drowned  ?” 

“Hush!”’ said  the  eldest  brother,  quick  to 
^ notice  the  slightest  shadow  in  his  mother’s  face. 
44  You  forget  Uncle  Julius  was  drowned.” 

No  more  questions  were  asked.  Though  the 
children  knew  no  particulars,  they  were  well 
aware  that  over  the  life  and  death  of  this  un- 
known uncle,  their  father’s  only  brother,  hung 
a tender  sad  mystery,  which  made  their  mother 
grave  whenever  hi9  name  was  mentioned  ; and 
their  father  sometimes  looked  at  Will,  who  was 
thought  to  resemble  him — looked,  and  turned 
away  with  a sigh.  And  when  sometimes,  being 
deluded,  as  fathers  delight  to  be,  into  telling 
tales  of  his  own  boyhood  to  his  boys,  these  ad- 
ventures chanced  to  include  Uqcle  Julius,  he 
would  break  off  abruptly,  and  his  hearty  merri- 
ment changed  into  the  saddest  silence.  Also 


the  elders  noticed  that,  except  concerning  those 
boyish  days,  their  father  never  spoke  much  of 
Uncle  Julius.  Whether  the  latter  had  done 
something  “naughty,”  though  nobody  ever 
hinted  at  such  a thing,  or  whether  he  had  been 
very  unhappy  or  very  unfortunate,  the  lads  could 
none  of  them  satisfactorily  decide,  though  they 
often  held  long  arguments  with  one  another  on 
the  subject.  But  one  thing  was  quite  clear — 
Uncle  Julius  must  have  been  a remarkable  per- 
son, and  very  deeply  loved  by  both  their  pa- 
rents. 

So,  being  boys  trained  from  babyhood  in  the 
sweet  tact  which  springs  from  lovingness,  they 
let  Will’s  malapropos  remark  pass  by  without 
comment,  and  hung  round  their  mother  caress- 
ingly till  they  brought  her  back  to  her  own 
bright  self  again. 

“Yes,”  she  said,  laughing,  “you  are  very 
good  boys,  I own,  though  you  do  worry  mamma 
pretty  well  sometimes.” 

“Do  we,  darling?  We’ll  never  do  so  any 
more.” 

“Oh  no,  not  till  the  next  time.  There, 
there,  you  babies.” 

And  she  resigned  her  little  fur-slippered  foot 
for  the  twins  to  cuddle — the  rosy,  fat,  good- 
tempered  twins,  rolling  about  like  Newfound- 
land puppies  on  the  hearth-rug — laid  one  hand 
on  Bob's  light  curls,  suffered  Will  to  seize  the 
other,  and  leaned  her  head  against  the  tall 
shoulder  of  her  eldest  son,  who  petted  his  mo- 
ther just  as  if  she  had  been  a beautiful  young 
lady.  Thus  “subdivided,”  as  she  called  it, 
Edna  stood  among  her  five  sons;  and  any 
stranger  observing  her  might  have  thought  she 
had  never  had  a care.  But  such  a perfect  life 
is  impossible ; and  the  long  gap  of  years  that 
there  was  between  Robert  and  the  twins,  to- 
gether with  one  little  curl — that,  wrapped  in 
silver  paper,  lay  always  at  the  bottom  of  the 
mother’s  housekeeping  purse— could  have  told 
a different  tale. 

However,  this  was  her  own  secret,  hidden 
in  her  heart.  When  with  her  children,  she 
was  as  merry  as  any  one  of  them  all. 

“Come  now,”  said  she,  “since  you  are  such 
good  boys,  and  give  up  cheerfully  your  pleas- 
ures, not  because  mother  wishes  it,  but  because 
it  is  right — »” 

44  And  also  because  mother  wishes  it,”  lov- 
ingly remarked  Julius. 

44  Well,  well,  I accept  it  as  such ; and  in  re- 
turn I’ll  make  you  all  a handsome  present — of 
my  whole  afternoon.” 

Here  uprose  a shout  of  delight,  for  every  one 
knew  that*  the  most  valuable  gift  their  mother 
could  bestow  on  them  was  her  time,  always  so 
well*  filled  up,  and  her  bright,  blithe,  pleasant 
company. 

“It  is  settled  then,  boys.  Now  decide. 
Where  will  you  take  me  to  ? Only  it  should 
be  some  nice  warm  place.  Mother  can  not 
stand  the  cold  quite  a*  you  boys  do.  You 
must  remember  she  is  not  so  voung  as  she  used 
to  be.” 
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“She  is — she  is!”  cried  the  sons  in  indig- 
nant love;  and  the  eldest  pressed  her  to  his 
warm  young  breast  almost  with  the  tears  in  his 
eyes.  That  deep  affection — almost  a passion — 
which  sometimes  exists  between  an  eldest  son 
and  his  mother,  was  evidently  very  strong  here. 

“ I know  what  place  mamma  would  like  best 
— next  best  to  a run  into  the  country,  where, 
of  course,  we  can’t  go  now — I propose  the  Na- 
tional Gallery.” 

Which  was  rather  good  of  Bob,  who,  of 
himself,  did  not  care  two-pence  for  pictures; 
and  when  the  others  seconded  the  motion,  and 
it  was  carried  unanimously,  his  mother  smiled 
a special  “ Thank  you”  to  him,  which  raised  the 
lad’s  spirits  exceedingly. 

It  was  a lively  walk  through  the  Christmas 
streets,  bright  with  holly  and  evergreens,  and 
resplendent  with  every  luxury  that  the  shops 
could  offer  to  Christmas  purchasers.  But 
Edna’s  boys  bought  nothing,  and  asked  for 
nothing.  They  and  she  looked  at  all  these 
treasures  with  delighted  but  unenvious  eyes. 
They  had  been  brought  up  as  a poor  man’s 
children,  even  as  she  was  a poor  man’s  wife — 
educated  from  boyhood  in  that  noble  self-deni- 
al which  scorns  to  crave  for  any  thing  which  it 
can  not  justly  have.  There  was  less  need  for 
carefulness  now,  and  every  time  the  mother 
looked  at  them — the  five  jewels  of  her  matron 
crown — she  thanked  God  that  they  would  nev- 
er be  dropped  into  the  dust  of  poverty ; that, 
humanly  speaking,  there  would  be  enough  forth- 
coming, both  money  and  influence,  all  of  their 
father’s  own  righteous  earning,  to  set  them  fair- 
ly afloat  in  the  world — before  William  and  she 
laid  down  their  heads  together  in  the  quiet  sleep 
after  toil — of  which  she  began  to  think  perhaps 
a little  more  than  she  used  to  do,  years  ago. 

Yet  when  the  boys  would  stop  her  before 
tempting  jewelers’  or  linen-drapers’  shops,  mak- 
ing her  say  what  she  liked  best,  Edna  would 
answer  to  each  boy’s  questions  as  to  what  he 
should  give  her  “when  he  got  rich — ” 

“Nothing,  my  darling,  nothing.  I think 
your  father  and  I are  the  richest  people  in  all 
this  world.” 

And  when  she  got  into  the  National  Gallery, 
and  more  than  one  person  turned  to  look  after 
her — the  little  mother  with  such  a lot  of  tall 
boys — Mrs.  8 ted  man  carried  her  head  more 
erect  than  usual,  and  a Cornelia-like  conceited- 
ness dimpled  round  her  mouth.  Then,  she 
being  Blightly  fatigued — she  was  not  the  very 
strongest  little  woman  in  the  world — Julius 
settled  her  carefully  in  the  most  comfortable 
seat  he  could  find,  and  left  her  there  in  the 
midst  of  the  pre-Raphaelite  saints  and  martyrs, 
and  medieval  Holy  Families,  to  spend  some 
quiet  minutes  in  pleasures  which  throughout 
her  busy  life  had  been  so  rare.  For  many  of 
Edna’s  special  tastes,  as  well  as  her  husband’s, 
had  been  of  necessity  smothered  down.  In  the 
long  uphill  struggle  of  their  early  married  life 
luxuries  had  been  impossible.  During  all  the 
years  when  her  little  ones  were  young  she  had 


read  few  books,  scarcely  seen  a picture,  and 
confined  her  country  pleasures  to  watching  the 
leaves  bud  and  grow  green  and  fall,  jn  Hyde 
Park  or  Kensington  Gardens.  It  was  rarely 
that  the  busy  mother  got  even  a few  minutes’ 
rest  like  this  to  go  back  to  the  day-dreams  of 
her  youth — now  fading  away  in  the  realities, 
sad  or  sweet,  of  her  maturer  days. 

She  almost  felt  like  a girl  again,  as  after  a 
brief  rest  she  rose,  and  took  leisurely  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  room,  where  many  an  old  familitr 
picture  looked  at  her  with  ghostly  eyes— pic- 
tures fixed  on  her  memory  during  the  days 
when  Letty  and  Julius,  she  and  William,  used 
to  haunt  this  place.  The  years  between  seemed 
to  collapse  into  nothing,  and  for  a moment  or 
two  she  felt  almost  as  she  felt  then — at  the  out- 
set of  her  life,  in  the  tender  dawn  of  her  love: 
her  heart  full  of  hope  that  colored  every  thing 
rose-hue,  and  faith  in  God  and  man  that  never 
knew  a cloud. 

Well,  that  time  had  gone  by  for  them  all 
four.  She  and  William  were  middle-aged  pa- 
rents now ; Letty  and  Julius — poor  Letty!  poor 
Julius ! — she  hardly  knew  which  to  grieve  over 
most,  the  living  or  the  dead. 

So  had  passed  all  these  passing  shows  of  mor- 
tal life,  fleet  as  a shadow  that  departeth ; and 
still  the  fair  Saint  Catherine  stood  beside  her 
wheel,  smiling  her  martyr’s  smile,  and  Del  Pi- 
ombo’s  ghostly  Lazarus  arose  out  of  the  dark 
sepulchre,  and  the  numberless  Madonnas  who 
used  to  thrill  Edna’s  heart  with  an  exquisite 
foreboding  of  what  mother-bliss  must  be,  sat, 
calm  as  ever,  holding  their  Divine  children  in 
their  arms — always  children,  who  never  grew 
up,  never  died.  And  Edna  thought  of  her 
own  little  lost  baby — her  one  girl-babv  of  three 
months  old — and  tried  to  fancy  how  she  looked 
now,  perhaps  not  unlike  these.  Continually, 
among  all  her  living  children — her  perpetual 
daily  blessings— came  the  memory  of  this  one, 
a blessing  too,  as  our  dead  should  always  be  to 
us,  more  and  more  perhaps  the  older  we  grow, 
since  they  bridge  over  the  gulf  between  us  and 
the  world  unseen.  Edna  was  not  the  less  a 
happy  and  a cheerful  mother,  that  besides  all 
these  breathing,  laughing,  loving  children,  she 
had  still  another  child — a little  silent  angel, 
waiting  for  her  in  the  celestial  land. 

While  she  was  thinking  of  these  things  in 
her  own  peaceful  way,  and  enjoying  the  old  de- 
licious atmosphere  of  beauty  and  grace,  which 
had  been  the  fairy-land  of  her  youth,  her  boy 
Robert,  after  romping  about,  tormenting  altern- 
ately his  two  elders  and  the  twins,  came  back 
to  her. 

* 4 Mamma,  ” said  he,  in  a loud  whisper,  “ there’s 
a very  grand  lady  staring  at  you,  and  has  been 
for  ever  so  long.  She  looks  as  if  she  wanted  to 
speak  to  yon,  but  couldn’t  make  up  her  mind. 
Do  you  know  her  ?” 

Edna  looked  round.  No  mistaking  the  state- 
ly figure,  the  sweeping  satin  robes. 

“ Yes,  I know  her,”  blushing  while  she  spoke, 
and  startled  at  the  difficulty  of  explaining  to 
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her  boy  that  it  was  her  own  flesh  and  blood 
sister,  as  near  to  her  as  Julius  or  Will  to  him, 
who  thus  met  her,  looked,  and — would  she  pass 
by  ? “I  know  her,  Robert,  but  do  not  let  us 
turn  that  way.  She  has  seen  me;  she  can 
come  and  speak  to  me  if  she  chooses.  It  is 
your  aunt,  Mrs.  Vanderdecken.” 

“Oh!**  said  Bob,  with  difficulty  repressing 
a whistle.  “ What  a stunning  woman  she  is  ! 
But  why  doesn’t  she  come  and  speak  to  you, 
mamma — ” 

“ Hush,  she  is  coming.” 

She  came,  slow  and  stately,  and  held  out  her 
hand  with  a patronizing  air. 

“You  here,  Edna?  I thought  you  never 
went  any  where.” 

“Oh  yes,  I do  sometimes,  when  my  children 
carry  me  off  with  them.  And  you — who  would 
have  expected  to  find  you  here  ?” 

“ I cafiie  with  my  little  girl.  She  is  learning 
drawing  under  a celebrated  artist — a lady  artist 
of  course,  who  brings  her  here  once  a week  or 
so  to  study  the  old  masters.  I leave  them  to 
go  round  together  while  I sit  still.  I don’t 
care  for  pictures.” 

Edna  was  silent. 

“ Besides,  I am  rather  glad  to  give  the  child 
something  to  amuse  her,  for  she  has  been  rather 
mopy  of  late.  ” 

“Not  ill,  I hope?” 

“ Oh  no,  only  cross.  Do  your  children  nev- 
er take  sullen  or  obstinate  fits,  Edna  ? and  how 
do  you  contrive  to  manage  them  ? I wish  you 
could  teach  me  how  to  manage  mine,”  and  Mrs. 
Vanderdecken  sighed. 

While  speaking  her  distantly  polite  manner 
had  changed  into  a sort  of  querulous  appeal — 
Letty’s  old  helplessness  and  habit  of  leaning 
upon  every  body,  especially  her  sister.  She 
made  room  for  Mrs.  Stedman  beside  her  with 
something  of  a sisterly  air. 

Now  Edna  and  her  husband,  without  much 
speaking,  had  tacitly  made  up  their  minds  on 
the  subject  of  the  Vanderdeckens.  They  both 
felt  that  ties  of  blood,  so  far  as  the  duty  of 
showing  kindness  goes,  are  never  abrogated — 
but  intimacy  is  a different  thing.  To  keep  up 
a show  of  respect  where  none  exists — of  love 
when  it  has  been  long  killed  dead — is  the  mer- 
est folly,  or  worst,  falsehood.  The  doctor’s 
wife  had  not  an  atom  of  pride  in  her,  and  the 
condescending  airs  of  her  magnificent  sister 
fell  upon  her  perfectly  harmless,  almost  unper- 
ceived, but  Letty’s  total  ignoring  of  the  past, 
and  meeting  her,  both  on  the  two  former  occa- 
sions and  to-day,  as  indifferently  as  if  she  were 
a common  acquaintance,  was  such  a mockery 
of  kinship  that  she  who  had  believed  in  flesh 
and  blood  ties  with  the  passionate  fervor  of  all 
loving  hearts — until  they  are  forced  into  disbe- 
lief— drew  back  within  herself,  utterly  repelled 
and  wounded — until  she  heard  that  sigh.  Then 
she  said,  kindly — 

“ Letty,  if  I can  help  or  advise  you  I would 
gladly  do  it.  I have  been  a mother  so  many 
years  now.” 


“Ah,  yes.  How  many  children  have  you? 

I quite  forget.  But  they  are  all  boys.  Now, 

I do  think  one  girl  is  more  trouble  than  half  a 
dozen  boys ; at  least,  if  she  is  such  a self-willed 
little  puss  as  mine.  I often  tell  Gertrude  I wish 
when  she  was  a baby  I had  broken  that  obsti- 
nate will  of  hers.” 

“ Don’t  say  so,”  replied  Edna,  earnestly.  “ I 
like  my  children  to  have  a will  of  their  own. 

I would  never  break  it — only  guide  it.” 

“But  do  they  obey  you?  Are  they  at  all 
afraid  of  you  ? Gertrude  is  not  one  bit  afraid 
of  me.” 

“ Children  that  obey  from  fear  mostly  turn 
out  either  hypocrites  or  cowards.  We  rule 
ours  by  the  pure  sense  of  right.  God’s  will, 
which  we  try  to  teach  them,  is  the  real  will  to 
be  obeyed,  far  beyond  either  their  father’s  or 
mine.” 

“ Ah,  I can’t  understand  you — I never  could. 

But  Edna” — falling  into  the  confidential  tone  of 
old  days — “ what  would  you  do  if  one  of  your 
children  had  formed  an  acquaintance  which  you 
objected  to,  though  you  could  not  absolutely 
forbid  it,  and  let  you  argue  as  you  might  with 
them  they  wouldn’t  give  it  up  ?” 

“ Robert,”  whispered  his  mother,  “ run  back 
and  stay  with  your  brothers  for  a little.  I want 
to  talk  to  your  aunt.” 

And  Robert,  though  dying  with  curiosity, 
obeyed. 

“There,  your  boy  obeys  you  in  a minute, 

Edna.  Now  I might  reason  with  my  girl  for 
an  hour  on  the  subject  of  that  horrid  old  sol- 
dier. But  I will  just  tell  you  the  whole  mat- 
ter.” 

She  drew  closer  to  Mrs.  Stedman,  and  in 
vexed  and  injured  tones  explained,  in  her  own 
lengthy  and  contradictory  fashion,  how  Gertrude 
had  made  acquaintance  with  some  poor  invalid- 
ed soldier  who  lived  in  the  village,  had  taken  a 
great  fancy  to  him,  and  now  that  he  was  laid 
up  ill  at  his  lodgings  wanted  to  go  and  see  him. 

When  refused,  she  had  sulked  and  fretted  till 
she  made  herself  quite  ill. 

“The  child  must  have  a tender  heart,”  re- 
marked Edna. 

“ Of  course  she  has,  and  I’m  sure  I encour- 
age it  as  much  as  possible.  In  her  position  she 
will  have  to  be  very  charitable,  so  I always  take 
her  with  me  on  district  visiting,  and  put  her 
name  down  below  my  own  in  subscription  lists. 

But  this  is  quite  another  nfttter.  I told  her  I 
would  give  the  poor  man  money,  or  send  him 
his  dinner  every  day,  but  as  to  her  going  to  see 
him,  it  was  quite  impossible.  Why,  he  lodges 
at  a small  public  hoose.” 

“ Is  he  a bad  man,  or  a man  of  low  charac- 
ter?” 

“How  can  I say?  soldiers  often  are.  But 
to  tell  the  plain  truth” — the  plain  truth  general- 
ly came  out  at  the  tail  end  of  Mrs.  Vander- 
decken’s  confidences — “I  don’t  like  to  say  too 
much  against  him,  for  he  certainly  once  saved 
the  child’s  life — pulled  her  from  under  a rail- 
way train ; and  though  I must  own  he  has  tak- 
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en  no  advantage  of  this  a*  yet,  I mean  in  ex- 
torting money,  still  lie  might  do  so.  and  that 
would  make  Mr,  Vanderdecken  so  angry.” 

“Indeed!  but  you,  I should  have  thought — *' 

“Ah,  Edna,  one  isn't  always  a rich  woman 
because  one  is  married  to  a rich  man.  I have 
every  thing  I want — can  run  np  bills  to  any 
amount,  but — would  you  believe  it  ? — I rarely 
have  a sovereign  in  my  pocket  to  do  what  I 
like  with.  Not  that  I think  Mr.  Vamlerdeekeu 
means  to  be  unkind ; it's  just  his  way ; the  way 
of  all  men,  I suppose.” 

“Not  all,”  said  Edna,  and  thought  of  her 
own  open-handed  Will,  who  trusted  her  with 
every  tiling ; who,  like  herself,  never  wantonly 
wasted  a penny,  and  therefore  had  always  an 
honest  pound  to  spare  for  those  that  needed. 
And  she  looked  will*  actual  pity  at  her  sister — 
so  wealthy,  yet  so  helplessly  poor.  “Yes,  1 
can  see  yours  is  not  an  easy  position.  But 
does  the  child  still  fret?  What  does  her  fa- 
ther say?” 

“Oh,  he  knows  nothing  at  all  about  it. 
Wc  never  tell  papa  any  thing.  At  least/’  no- 
ticing Edna's  intense  surprise,  “ we  are  obliged 


to  be  very  careful  what  we  tell  him.  You  see, 
Edna,  my  marriage  is  not  exactly  like  yonrs. 
I being  so  very  much  younger  than  Mr.  Vun- 
derdecken,  and  perhaps — well,  perhaps  a little 
more  taking  in  my  appearance/’  she  smiled 
complacently,  “ he  is  apt  to  be  just  a hit  jealous. 
He  can  not  bear  the  least  reference  to  my  old 
ties,  which  accounts  for  my  not  seeing  as  much 
of  you,  dear,  as  I might  do.” 

“ 1 understand/*  replied  Edna,  gravely. 

“ And  to  tell  the  whole  truth/'  it  was  drop- 
ping out  bit  by  bit,  “if  I were  to  say  to  him 
that  that  poor  soldier  came  from  Calcutta,  as 
Gertrude  informs  me  he  did,  rnv  husband,  who 
has  never  forgotten  the — the  rather  peculiar 
circumstance*  of  my  marriage,  would  be  quite 
furious.  It’s  natural  perhaps,  but,”  with  a 
martyr-like  sigh,  “of  course  it  is  a little  awk- 
ward for  me.” 

“A  little  awkward  !**  Edna  Stedman  turned 
upon  her  sister  full,  steady,  indignant  eyes.  “ A 
little  awkward  V*  she  repeated,  and  stopped. 

And  this  was  ail  that  remained  of  the  past ; 
the  terrible  tragedy  which  even  yet  she  and  her 
husband  could  hardly  bear  to  speak  of;  the 
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agony  of  suspense  which  had  darkened  their 
life  for  months  and  years,  until  it  was  ended 
by  receiving  chance  evidence  which  convinced 
them  that  Julius  was  not  lost,  but  dead,  ilis 
story  was  brief  enough.  On  coming  down  to 
meet  his  betrothed  at  the  ship,  and  finding  her 
gone — she  having  quitted  it  at  the  Cape  of 
(rood  Hope  to  be  married  to  Mr.  Vanderdeck- 
en — he  had  suddenly  disappeared. 

Disappeared  totally,  leaving  his  lodgings  just 
as  they  were — and  lying  on  the  table,  in  an  en- 
velope addressed  to  Messrs.  Marchmont  and 
Co.,  a brief  holograph  will,  bequeathing  every 
thing  he  had  to  his  brother,  adding,  “ that  he 
would  never  be  heard  of  more." 

He  never  was.  At  first  it  was  thought  he 
might  have  committed  suicide — gone  voluntari- 
ly to  face  his  Maker  and  ask  Him  the  never- 
answered  question  of  so  many  miserable  lives ; 
but  when  the  news  was  communicated  to  Dr. 
Stedman,  he  refused  to  believe  this.  He 
thought  rather  that  a fit  of  frantic  despair  had 
induced  his  brother  to  run  away,  so  as  to  lose 
himself  and  his  own  identity  for  the  time.  So 
he  instituted  wide  inquiries,  and  inserted  adver- 
tisements in  newspapers  half  over  the  world. 
But  in  vain. 

At  last  Julius's  Indian  servant  brought  to 
the  office  of  Marchmont  and  Co.  an  old  coat  of 
his  master’s,  and  a pocket-book,  in  which  was 
written  “Julius  Stedman.”  Both  these  he  said 
he  had  got  from  an  English  sailor,  who  took 
them  from  a drowned  “body,”  quite  unrecog- 
nizable, that  had  floated  past  bis  boat,  down 
the  Hoogly,  three  years  before.  How  far  the 
story  was  true  could  never  be  proved,  but,  in 
default  of  all  other  evidence,  it  was  at  last  ac- 
cepted and  believed. 

So  that  was  the  end.  After  another  year’s 
clinging  to  desperate  hope,  the  will  was  proved, 
the  family  put  on  mourning ; and  now  for  more 
than  twelve  years  Julius  Stedman  had  been 
nnmbered  among  the  dead. 

How  much  of  all  this  Letty  knew,  Edna 
could  not  say.  She  herself  having  told  her 
only  the  final  fact  in  a letter  which  was  never 
answered.  Yet  when  she  looked  at  her  sister 
and  remembered  Julius,  whom  she  had  so  often 
watched  sauntering  about  these  very  rooms  with 
his  beloved  on  his  arm,  Mrs.  Stedman  thought, 
had  Letty  forgotten  ? Was  it  possible  she  could 
forget  ? 

“ Gertrude,  you  stupid  child,,  don’t  you  see 
how  you  are  trampling  on  my  dress  ?” 

The  peevish  tone,  the  entire  absorption  in 
this  small  annoyance  of  her  little  girl’s  rough 
but  affectionate  ways — yes,  Letty  had  forgot- 
ten ! All  that  fearful  history  of  a ruined  life — 
ruined,  by  whose  doing  ? — was  regarded  by  her 
as  “a  little  awkward,”  nothing  more. 

But  it  was  useless  to  speak,  or  to  feel,  in  the 
matter ; indeed  Edna  was  incapable  of  a word. 
She  only  drew  her  little  niece  to  her  side  and 
caressed  her,  in  that  lingering  loving  way  with 
which  she  always  looked  at  little  girls  now. 
And  then  lifting  up  her  eyes,  she  saw  entering 


the  room,  and  glancing  eagerly  round  in  search 
of  her,  her  husband. 

“I  had  actually  a spare  hour  this  afternoon, 
Edna,  so  I thought  I would  follow  you.  Nurse 
told  me  where  you  were  gone.  ' I found  the 
boys  at  once.  Now  lads,  off  with  yon  home, 
for  it  is  growing  dark.  Mamma  and  I will  just 
idle  about  for  a little  and  drive  home  together.” 

And  Dr.  Stedman  sat  down  beside  his  Edna 
with  the  air  of  a man  who,  after  nearly  a score 
of  married  years,  still  enjoys  a stolen  half  hour 
of  his  wife’s  company,  and  thinks  her  society 
the  pleasantest  in  the  world.  The  lady  sitting 
on  her  other  side  he  never  noticed  at  all. 

• Now  Edna  knew  her  husband  well;  his 
strong,  faithful,  tender  heart,  which  yet,  un- 
der all  its  tenderness,  had  a keen  sense  of  right 
and  wrong,  honor  and  dishonor,  that  no  warmth 
of  friendship  or  nearness  of  blood  could  ever 
set  aside.  She  was  well  aware  how  he  felt 
regarding  Letty,  and  dreaded,  with  a kind  of 
sick  dismay,  any  meeting  between  them.  But 
there  was  no  alternative ; it  must  take  place. 

“William,”  she  said,  touching  his  hand, 
“this  is  my  sister.  You  did  not  recognize 
her,  I see.” 

The  blood  rushed  all  over  Dr.  Stedman’s 
face,  and  he  stepped  back  a moment  with  un- 
controllable repugnance.  Then  he  seemed  to 
remember  that  at  least  they  were  a man  and  a 
woman — a gentleman  and  a lady.  He  bowed, 
courteously,  and  when  Letty  offered  him  her 
hand  he  did  not  refuse  it. 

“ I hope  your  husband  is  well  ? Is  this  your 
daughter  ?” 

“Yes.  Gertrude,  shake  hands  with  Dr.  Sted- 
man. She  is  a little  like  Edna,  is  she  not  ?” 

“Oh  no,”  he  replied,  hastily;  “oh  no!” 

And  this  was  all  that  passed. 

For  a minute  or  two  more  the  three  stood 
together,  as  they  had  stood  so  often  on  this 
very  floor; — with  a fourth,  who  was  now — 
where  ? They  must  have  thought  of  him,  they 
could  not  but  have  done  so,  yet  none  of  them 
gave  the  least  sign.  Alas,  if  we  were  all  to 
speak  out  loud  concerning  these  ghostly  mem- 
ories that  rise  up  at  many  a festive  board,  or 
walk  beside  us  with  soundless  feet  down  many 
a noisy  street,  what  good  would  it  be  ? Better 
keep  a decent  silence,  and  go  on  patiently  be- 
tween the  two  awful  companies,  which  are  ever 
surrounding  us — the  seen  and  the  unseen — the 
living  and  the  dead. 

Though  all  preserved  their  composure,  the 
position  was  so  painful  that  even  Mrs.  Vander- 
decken  perceived  she  had  better  end  it. 

“ I must  go  now,”  she  said.  “ Dr.  Stedman, 
would  you  allow  one  of  your  boys  to  call  up  my 
carriage  ?” 

“ I will  see  you  myself  to  it,  Mrs.  Vander- 
decken.” 

Coldly  but  courteously  he  offered  her  his  arm, 
and  they  went  descending  the  staircase  together. 

Edna,  hardly  knowing  what  she  was  about, 
so  like  a dream  did  it  all  seem,  waudered  me- 
chanically on,  looking  at  the  mute  pictures 
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round  her,  chiefly  portraits  of  dead  men  and 
women,  on  whose  faces  were  strange  histories 
— the  equal  histories  of  living  men  and  women 
now. 

Preoccupied  as  she  was,  she  involuntarily 
stopped  at  one — Andrea  Del  Sarto’s  portrait 
of  himself.  Robert  Browning  must  have  had 
it  in  his  mind  when  he  painted  that  wonderful 
word-picture  of  Del  Sarto  and  his  wife,  “his 
beautiful  Lucrezia,  whom  he  loved."  All  that 
sad  story  is  plainly  foreshadowed  in  the  face 
— full  of  a man’s  passion  and  a woman’s  sen- 
sitiveness, perhaps  also  a woman’s  weakness, 
which  looks  out  from  the  centuries-old  canvas ; 
a face,  typical  of  the  artist-nature,  in  all  ages  f 
often,  too,  foreboding  the  artist’s  fate. 

While  looking,  and  moralizing  over  it,  Edna 
suddenly  recognized  why  the  portrait  had  struck 
her  with  a strange  familiarity.  It  was  almost 
as  like  him  as  if  it  had  been  painted  from  him 
— poor  lost  Julius ! 

She  stood  absorbed,  for  it  seemed  to  speak 
to  her  with  its  sad  soft  eyes,  out  of  the  depths 
of  years,  when  she  felt  a hand  on  her  shoulder, 
and  turned  round  to  her  husband. 

“Edna,  what  were  you  looking  at?" 

“That  head.  Don’t  you  see  the  strong  re- 
semblance ?" 

Dr.  Stedman,  less  imaginative  than  his  wife, 
might  have  passed  it  by,  but  the  emotion  in  her 
countenance  guided  him  at  once.  He  too  saw, 
as  if  it  had  risen  up  out  of  the  grave,  not  Del 
Sarto’s  face,  but  his  dead  brother's,  full  of  gen- 
ius, life,  and  hope,  whereon  was  no  possible 
foreboding  of  the  fate  to  come — a fate  from 
which  neither  brother  nor  sister  could  save  him. 

Cain’s  appeal,  “Am  I my  brother’s  keeper  ?" 
though  uttered  by  a murderer,  is  not  wholly  un- 
true or  unjust.  Beyond  a certain  point  no  hu- 
man being  can  help  or  save  another.  We  think 
we  can ; we  are  strong  and  fearless,  till  taught 
in  many  a bitter  and  humbling  way  that  we  are 
poor  and  blind,  weak  and  miserable,  and  that 
in  God's  hands  alone  are  the  spirits  of  all  flesh, 
their  guidance  and  their  destinies. 

But  this  is  a hard  lesson  to  learn.  Edna 
saw,  as  she  had  seen  many  a time  before  dur- 
ing those  heavy  years  when  her  husband  went 
mourning  for  his  brother — ay,  at  times  even 
amidst  the  happiness  of  his  most  happy  home 
— the  sharp  pain  amounting  almost  to  self-re- 
proach, as  if  surely  something  had  been  left  un- 
done, or  done  unwisely,  by  him,  or  Julius’s  ca- 
reer would  never  have  ended  thus,  in  a grief 
the  mystery  of  which  was  ten  times  worse  than 
that  of  ordinary  death. 

She  answered,  as  she  sometimes  ventured  to 
do,  the  unspoken  thoughts  which  by  long  ex- 
perience she  had  learned  to  trace  in  William’s 
mind,  almost  as  accurately  as  if  they  were  in 
her  own. 

“Nay,  dearest,  you  must  not  grieve.  You 
could  not  help  it — nor  I.  It  was  not  our  do- 
ing, and  he  is  at  rest  now." 

“ Yes,  he  is  at  rest.  But — she  ?" 

Will  spoke  beneath  his  breath — fiercely  too — 


so  that  his  wife  knew  well  enough  how  much, 
for  her  sake,  he  had  suppressed  during  the  last 
half  hour.  Nor  could  she  deny  the  truth— 
which  he  felt,  though  he  did  not  utter  it — that 
if  ever  a man’s  life  was  wasted  and  destroyed, 
it  was  that  of  poor  Julius;  and  it  had  been 
Letty’s  doing.  And  yet — and  yet — oh,  if  God 
reckoned  up  against  us,  not  only  the  evil  that 
we  meant  to  do,  but  that  which  we  have  been 
either  carelessly  or  foolishly  instrumental  in 
doing,  where  should  any  of  us  stand  ? 

“Forgive  her!"  implored  Edna,  a*  some 
such  thought  as  this  passed  through  her  mind 
— she,  the  mother  of  five  children,  who  had  all 
these  young  hearts  in  her  hand,  as  it  were,  and 
knew  not  how  in  the  unseen  years  to  come  they 
might  be  sinned  against  or  sinning — needing 
from  others  the  pity  or  pardon  which  their  mo- 
ther was  not  there  to  show.  “ Husband — for- 
give her!  I think  even  Julius  would  do  it, 
now." 

“I’ll  try." 

Dr.  Stedman  pressed  his  wife’s  arm  close  to 
him  and  abruptly  turned  away. 

For  a little  while  longer  they  wandered  about 
the  rooms,  talking  of  indifferent  topics,  for  Edna 
knew  that  there  are  some  things  too  sore  to  be 
spoken  much  about,  even  between  husband  and 
wife : until  the  rare  comfort  of  an  idle  hour  to- 
gether soothed  them  both,  and  made  them  feel, 
as  married  people  do — that  all  trouble  is  bear- 
able so  long  as  each  is  left  to  the  other.  Per- 
haps even  after  then — for  such  love  is  not  a 
mortal  but  an  immortal  possession. 

Then  they  descended,  arm  in  arm,  to  where, 
in  the  chilly  dark  of  Trafalgar  Square,  the  doc- 
tor’s comfortable  brougham  was  waiting. 

“I  am  glad  I have  a warm  cozy  carriage  to 
put  my  darling  into  now,"  said  William,  as  he 
wrapped  her  well  up,  and  stepping  in  beside 
her,  took  her  hand  with  lover-like  tenderness. 

Edna  laughed — almost  the  laugh  of  her  girl- 
hood— to  hide  the  fact  of  two  big  tears  which 
came  now  as  quickly  to  her  eyes  as  they  used 
to  do  then. 

“ Will,  you  are  so  conceited ;"  and  then 
leaning  against  his  shoulder— creeping  as  close 
to  him  as  the  propriety  of  Pali  Mall  allowed, 
she  whispered,  “Oh,  how  happy  we  are — what 
a blessed  life  has  been  given  to  us — God  make 
us  thankful  for  it  all ! ” 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

Gertrude  missed  and  fretted  after  her  friend 
the  soldier  for  many  days.  He  and  his  stories 
had  taken  firm  hold  of  her  imagination,  and  his 
feebleness  and  sickliness,  together  with  the  fact 
of  his  having  saved  her  life,  had  made  a strong 
impression  upon  her  fond  little  heart. 

Being  questioned,  she  had  told  her  mother, 
as  she  always  did  when  catechised,  eveiy  thing 
she  was  asked:  so  Mrs.  Vanderdecken  now 
knew  all  particulars  regarding  John  Stone  that 
were  known  to  Gertrude  herself.  But  this 
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roused  in  her  shallow  and  self-absorbed  mind 
no  suspicion  beyond  an  uneasy  feeling  that  her 
daughter’s  propensity  for  “low”  society — gar- 
deners, keepers,  and  the  common  people  gener- 
ally— must  be  stopped,  and  that  this  was  a good 
opportunity  for  doing  it.  So  haying  ascertained, 
in  a roundabout  way,  that  Stone  was  still  lying 
ill  at  the  “ Goat  and  Compasses” — though  not 
dying,  or  likely  immediately  to  die — she  com- 
municated these  facts  to  Gertrude,  and  prom- 
ised, in  the  half-and-half  way  in  which  the  weak 
mother  often  pacified  the  strong-willed  child, 
to  send  and  inquire  for  him  every  day — in  re- 
turn exacting  a promise  that  Gertrude  would 
on  no  account  demean  herself  by  going  per- 
sonally to  see  him. 

This  precaution  taken,  the  lady  left  the  whole 
matter  to  chance,  and  troubled  herself  no  more 
about  it : Letitia  Vanderdecken  being,  like  Let- 
ty  Kenderdine,  one  of  the  many  people  who 
never  shut  the  stable-door  until  die  steed  is# 
stolen. 

But  one  luckless  day,  when  she  rolled  away 
in  her  splendid  carriage  for  a three  hours’  drive, 
her  little  daughter  having  contrived  to  get  rid 
of  Nurse,  went  roaming  the  park  in  weary  long- 
ing for  something  to  do,  somebody  to  play  with 
— a permanent  want  with  the  rich  man’s  daugh- 
ter. At  last,  in  a sort  of  despair,  poor  little 
Miss  Vanderdecken  was  driven  to  perch  her- 
self, like  any  common  child,  on  the  stile  which 
divided  Holywell  Park  from  the  furzy  moor, 
where  she  could  watch,  and  envy  not  a little, 
the  groups  of  common  children  who,  just  turned 
out  of  the  school-house,  were  disporting  them- 
selves there. 

It  was  one  of  those  soft  days,  mild  as  spring, 
which  had  followed  the  breaking  up  of  the  frost, 
and  the  January  sunshine,  pale  but  sweet,  slant- 
ed across  the  moorland  like  a sick  man’s  smile. 
Crawling  along  like  a fly  upon  a wall,  and  like 
herself,  idly  watching  the  school  children,  Ger- 
trude perceived  her  friend  John  Stone. 

Now,  her  mother  had  forbidden  her  to  go  and 
see  him,  and  Gertrude  always  literally  kept  to 
her  promises ; but  she  had  never  promised  not 
to  speak  to  him  if  she  met  him ; Mrs.  Vander- 
decken, who  had  heard,  not  without  a vague 
sense  of  relief,  that  the  sick  man  was  not  likely 
soon  to  get  better,  having  never  thought  of 
providing  against  such  a possibility.  Conse- 
quently, the  first  thing  the  little  maid  did  was 
to  jump  down  from  her  stile  and  greet  him  in 
an  ecstasy  of  delight,  at  which  Stone  was  much 
bewildered. 

He  must  have  been  very  ill,  so  ill  as  almost 
to  confuse  his  mind,  for  he  regarded  the  little 
red-cloaked  elf  as  if  he  had  never  seen  her 
before. 

“I  don’t  remember  you.  What  do  you 
want  ?” 

Gertrude  was  a quick  child,  and  possessed  by 
instinct  that  precocious  motherliness  which  some 
little  girls  show  to  all  sick  people  whom  they 
have  to  do  with.  She  said,  gently — 

“ Oh,  I dare  say  you  have  forgotten  me,  you 


have  been  so  ill.  I am  Gertrude  Vanderdeck- 
en, the  little  girl  you  used  to  tell  stories  to,  and 
I have  missed  you  so  much.” 

“Missed  me?  Is  there  any  body  in  the 
world  who  would  have  missed  me  ?'* 

“Oh  yes,  and  I would  have  come  and  seen 
you  had  I been  allowed,  but  mamma  said — ” 

“ Who  is  your  mamma  ?”  Then,  as  if  mem- 
ory came  back  in  a sudden  flash,  overwhelming 
him  and  changing  his  dull  apathy  into  that  fierce 
half  insane  look  which  always  made  the  child 
shrink,  though  she  was  too  ignorant  to  be  much 
afraid.  “Oh  yes,  I know,  I remember.  Go 
away,  I want  to  get  rid  of  you,  of  all  belong- 
ing to  you.  Leave  me ; let  me  die  quietly — 
quietly.” 

He  stopped,  and  fell  into  such  a paroxysm 
of  coughing  that  it  left  him  quite  exhausted. 
He  found  himself  sitting  on  the  stile,  with  the 
little  girl  holding  his  hand. 

“You  have  not  left  me,  child?  I told  yon 
to  go.” 

“But  I did  not  wish  to  go,”  said  Gertrude, 
who  had  been  slowly  making  up  her  mind  to  a 
proceeding,  daring  indeed,  and  worthy  of  the 
tender  romance  which  lay  deep  in  her  nature. 
She  determined,  henceforward,  to  take  this  poor 
sick  man  under  her  immediate  protection,  though 
in  what  way  she  did  not  quite  know ; and  the 
first  step  was  to  get  over  her  mother’s  violent 
prejudice  against  him.  She  thought  if  they 
could  once  meet,  if  her  mamma  could  but  talk 
with  him  quietly,  his  poor  worn  sickly  face  and 
shrunken  figure,  and  above  all  the  air  of  refine- 
ment, which  made  him  so  different  from  the 
“common  people,”  as  Mrs.  Vanderdecken  called 
them,  would  make  her  as  much  interested  in 
him  as  Gertrude  was  herself. 

So  she  concocted  a plan  for  a sudden  and  un- 
expected interview  between  the  two — her  mo- 
ther and  the  poor  soldier — which  did  her  little 
brain  considerable  credit,  and  was  almost  as 
romantic  as  the  stories  she  read,  or  those  she 
was  in  the  habit  of  making  “out  of  her  own 
head.” 

“ This  is  far  too  cold  a place  for  you  to  sit 
in,”  said  she,  demurely.  “Come  with  me,  and 
I’ll  take  you  to  our  winter  garden,  where  you’ll 
find  it  so  warm;  almost  like  being  in  India.” 

“Oh!”  said  Stone,  shivering,  “if  I could 
only  get  warm.  I feel  as  if  I should  never  be 
warm  again and  the  impulse  of  physical  suf- 
fering, which  seemed  uppermost  in  him  now, 
added  to  that  state  of  weakness  in  which  a sick 
person  can  be  persuaded  by  any  body  to  any 
thing,  made  him  submit  to  Gertrude’s  guidance, 
almost  in  spite  of  himself.  She  took  him  by 
the  hand  and  led  him  across  the  park;  but 
when  they  came  in  sight  of  the  white,  stone- 
fronted,  handsome  house,  she  stopped. 

“ Is  your  mother  there  ?” 

“ I think  not : she  is  out  driving — at  least  she 
was  out.” 

“No  prevarication;  no  weak  deceptions; 
you’ll  learn  them  soon  enough.  Where  is  your 
mother  ?” 
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44 1 don’t  know,”  said  the  child,  boldly,  “and 
if  I did  I wouldn’t  tell  you,  for  you  look  as  if 
you  meant  to  be  rude  to  her,  and  you  ought 
not,  for  she  has  never  done  you  any  harm,  and 
would  be  very  kind  to  you  if  she  knew  you — I 
am  sure  she  would.  She  is  exceedingly  char- 
itable to” — poor  people,  Gertrude  was  going  to 
say,  but  stopped. 

44  Exceedingly  charitable ! A most  amiable 
generous  lady — quite  a Lady  Bountiful ! And 
that  is  the  house  she  lives  in;  whence  she 
would  kindly  throw  a crumb  or  two  to  a poor 
wretched  fellow  like  me,  or  if  I laid  me  down 
at  her  gate  she  would  send  her  lap-dog  out  to 
lick  my  sores.  Excellent — excellent ! ” 

Gertrude  was  no  coward,  or  she  might  have 
been  frightened  at  the  way  the  man  talked  and 
looked.  But  when  she  set  her  mind  upon 
doing  a thing,  she  rarely  let  it  slip  undone. 

“Come,”  she  said,  taking  firm  hold  of  his 
hand  again,  “don’t  talk,  talking  is  bad  for  you. 
Just  come  with  me  into  the  winter  garden.” 
And  he  came. 

It  was  one  of  those  floral  palaces,  originated 
by  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  and  now  often  to  be  seen 
in  the  domains  of  our  merchant  princes,  who, 
like  Mr.  Yanderdecken,  seldom  enjoy  or  ap- 
preciate, but  only  pay  for  them.  Under  a high 
circular  glass  dome  grew  fresh,  as  if  in  their 
native  clime,  all  sorts  of  tropical  bulbs — palms, 
bananas,  and  so  on — while  ranged  round  in 
that  exquisite  art  which  knows  its  best  skill  is 
to  imitate  nature,  were  a mass  of  flowering 
plants,  which  burst  upon  the  eye  in  such  a glory 
of  form  and  color  as  to  transform  January  into 
June. 

When,  the  instant  Gertrude  opened  the  door, 
the  moist,  warm,  perfumed  atmosphere  greeted 
Stone’s  delicate  senses,  he  drunk  it  in  with  a 
deep  breath  of  delight. 

“Truly  this  feels  like  what  Mrs.  Fox  would 
call 4 another  and  a better  world,’  which  a week 
since  I was  supposed  to  be  going  to.  I wish  I 
were  there  now.” 

“Where?”  asked  Gertrude,  innocently. 

44  In  heaven,  if  there  be  such  a place.  Do 
you  think  there  is,  child  ?” 

She  looked  puzzled,  half  shocked,  and  an- 
swered, a little  primly,  “Mamma  says  we  ought 
not  to  talk  about  those  sort  of  things  except  on 
Sundays.” 

“Ha,  ha!  Of  course  not.  What  should 
she  know  about  heaven  any  more  than  I ? But 
tell  her,  when  she  gets  there,  as  no  doubt  she 
will,  being  such  a very  benevolent  lady — tell 
her  to  look  over  the  gates  of  it  at  me,  frying 
slowly,  down  in  the  other  place.” 

Here,  catching  Gertrude’s  horrified  look, 
Stone  paused,  struck  by  the  same  vague  com- 
punction which  makes  the  profligate  hold  his 
tongue  before  an  innocent  girl,  or  the  drunkard 
snatch  from  the  young  boy’s  hand  the  accursed 
glass. 

“Never  mind  me,  I was  talking  nonsense. 
I often  do.  My  head  is  not  quite  right.  I 
wish  somebody  would  put  it  right.”  And  he 


sighed,  in  that  sad  helplessness  which  went  to 
the  very  bottom  of  the  little  maiden’s  heart. 

She  planned,  with  the  quickness  of  light- 
ning, the  rest  of  her  scheme. 

“I  know  somebody  who  would  cure  you  at 
once.  Did  you*  ever  go  to  see  him,  as  you 
said  you  would — Aunt  Edna’s  husband,  I)r. 
Stedman  ?” 

Stone  sprang  up  from  the  easy  garden  chair 
where  the  child  had  placed  him,  and  glared 
round  him  with  the  eye  of  a hunted  animal. 

“Don’t  speak  about  him,  don’t  remind  me 
of  him,  or  tell  him  of  me.  Let  me  go ! I am 
a poor  lost  miserable  man,  that  only  wants  to 
lay  him  down  and  die,  in  any  quiet  corner,  out 
of  every  body’s  reach.  I have  changed  my 
mind  now — I’ll  promise  to  harm  nobody,  pun- 
ish nobody,  only  let  me  die.” 

“But  I don’t  want  you  to  die,”  said  Ger- 
trude, upon  whose  childish  ignorance  two-thirds 
of  his  wild  talk  fell  quite  harmlessly — consid- 
ered, as  he  said,  to  be  mere  “ nonsense.*’  “ If 
you  went  to  Dr.  Stedman  he  would  make  you 
well.  I am  certain  he  wauld,  for  I have  seen 
him  myself  now,  and  he  looks  so  clever  and  so 
kind.  I would  go  and  tell  him  or  Aunt  Edna 
all  about  you,  only  something  happened  last 
week.” 

“ What  happened  ? Anv  of  them  dead  ?” 

“Oh  no!” 

44  That’s  right.  They  must  live  and  be  hap- 
py. Nobody  ought  to  die  except  me.  And 
I can  not.  Oh  that  I could ! 1 am  so  tired, 

so  tired.” 

He  looked  up  at  the  child,  as  she  stood  over 
him,  in  her  precocious  womanly  protectingness. 
Her  little  firm  face  trembled,  but  only  with 
pity.  She  was  not  one  bit  irresolute  or  afraid. 

“It  is  great  nonsense  talking  about  dying,” 
said  the  little  maid,  imperatively.  “You  are 
not  nearly  so  old  as  papa,  and  I won’t  let  him  die 
for  many  years  yet,  for  I love  him  dearly,  and 
he  is  very  good  to  me,  even  though  he  was  cross 
at  that  thing  which  happened.” 

“What  was  it?” 

4 1 Perhaps  1 ought  not  to  tell  you.  Mamma 
said  I had  better  not  talk  about  it,  it  was  not 
respectable  to  have  coolness  between  relations ; 
but  one  day  when  we  were  in  London  we  met 
the  Stedmans — Aunt  Edna,  and  her  husband, 
and  all  the  boys — and  when  I told  papa,  for 
he  asked  me,  as  he  always  does,  where  I had 
been  and  who  I had  seen,  and,  of  course,  I 
was  obliged  to  speak  the  truth — wasn’t  I now  ? 
— he  was  so  excessively  angry,  and  told  mam- 
ma he  would  not  let  his  little  girl  have  any  thing 
to  do  with  them,  for  he  hated  the  very  name 
of  Stedman.” 

44  Why  ? Did  he  say  why  ?” 

“I  think,  because  of  that  uncle  I told  you 
about,  the  poor  man  who  was  drowned.  He 
must  have  known  about  him,  and  disliked  him, 
for  he  began  speaking  of  him  to  piamma,  abus- 
ing him  very  much,  called  him  a penniless 
worthless  fellow,  and  that  every  body  must  have 
been  glad  when  he  died.” 
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“Every  body  glad  when  he  died!”  repeated 
Stone  beneath  his  breath. 

“ Papa  said  it,  and  mamma  seemed  to  think 
so  too;  but  then  she  never  dares  contradict 
papa  when  he  is  in  one  of  his  passions.  Still, 
for  all  that,”  continued  Gertrude,  chattering, 
and  as  if  glad  to  have  out  in  words  what  she 
seemed  to  have  been  deeply  thinking  about, 
“ I can’t  get  the  poor  man  out  of  my  head.  I 
feel  sorry  for  him.  He  might  not  have  been  a 
very  bad  man,  or  would  have  grown  better  if 
he  had  had  any  body  to  be  kind  to  him.  But 
away  from  his  brother  and  Aunt  Edna,  living 
out  there  in  India  quite  alone,  with  nobody  to 
take  care  of  him  or  be  fond  of  him,  what  could 
he  do?” 

“Children  and  fools  speak  truth,”  cried 
Stone,  violently.  “But  I’ve  heard  enough. 
What  does  it  matter?  He  is  dead  now — dead 
and  forgotten.  What’s  the  use  of  prating  about 
him?” 

Gertrude  turned  upon  the  soldier  the  won- 
dering reproach  which  nature — no,  Heaven — 
often  put 8 into  the  innocence  of  children’s 
eyes: — “Why,  do  not  you,  too,  feel  sorry  for 
the  poor  man  ?” 

44 Sorry?  Not  I.  There  is  a saying,  ‘As 
you  make  your  bed,  you  must  lie  upon  it.  ’ He 
did.  But  no!  he  did  not  make  it:  it  was 
made  for  him — full  of  briers  and  thorns  and 
stinging  serpents.  A wicked  woman  did  it 
all!” 

Gertrude  opened  her  eyes  in  the  utmost  as- 
tonishment. 

“ Should  you  like  to  hear  about  her,  child  ? 
It  would  be  a pretty  tale — a very  pretty  tale — 
as  interesting  as  any  you  ever  heard.  And  you 
could  tell  it  to  your  mother  afterward.  Ay, 
tell  her  — tell  her.  That  is  a grand  idea! 
I wonder  I never  thought  of  it  before.” 

Stone's  whole  frame  quivered  with  excite- 
ment as  he  spoke ; but  Gertrude’s  own  curios- 
ity was  too  eager  for  her  to  notice  his  agitation 
much. 

. “ Oh,  do  tell  me — I should  so  like  to  know ! 
But  how  did  you  come  to  know  about  him — 
this  Julius  Stedmnn — was  not  that  his  name?” 

“Yes,”  answered  Stone,  slowly.  “Julius 
Siedman — that  was  his  name.  He  was  the 
friend — of  a friend  of  mine.” 

“And  what  was  he  like?  Did  you  ever  see 
him  ? — with  your  very  own  eyes  ?” 

Stone  paused  again  ere  he  answered,  with  a 
queer  sort  of  smile,  “No,  I never  met  him.” 

Then,  regaining  forcibly  his  self-possession, 
he  began,  and  in  his  old  fashion — he  had  in  a 
remarkable  degree  the  artist  faculty  of  graphic 
narration — he  told,  as  vividly  as  any  of  his 
other  stories,  the  story  of  the  young  painter 
and  the  beautiful  lady  with  whom  he  was  so 
passionately  in  love. 

Nature  stirs  in  a child’s  heart  often  sooner 
than  we  think : there  are  very  few  little  maid- 
ens of  twelve  who  can  not  understand  and  ap- 
preciate a love  story.  Gertrude  listened,  in- 
tensely interested. 
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“And  was  she  very  beautiful?  As  beauti- 
ful as” — the  child  stopped  for  a comparison — 

“as  mamma ?*’ 

Stone  laughed. 

“You  may  langh!”  said  Gertrude,  rather 
angrily,  “but  mamma  was  once  very  beauti- 
ful. Every  body  says  so ; and  she  has  lots  of 
portraits  of  herself,  done  when  she  was  young 
— only  she  keeps  them  locked  up  in  a drawer, 
for  papa  can  not  bear  the  sight  of  them.  But 
they  are  so  lovely,  you  don’t  know ! Mamma 
must  have  been  quite  as  handsome  as  that  lady 
— what  was  her  name  ?” 

“What  is  your  mamma’s  namo?” 

“ Letitia ; but  I heard  Aunt  Edna  call  her 
Letty.  ” 

The  soldier  dropped  his  head  within  his 
hands.  Some  ghostly  memory,  sweet  as  the 
hyacinth-breaths  beside  him,  which  every  spring 
comes  freshly  telling  us  of  many  a spring  depart- 
ed— dead,  and  yet  for  ever  undying — must  have 
swept  over  him,  annihilating  every  thing  but  the 
delusive,  never-to-be-forgotten  dream  of  pas- 
sionate love;  for  he  said  to  the  child — the 
child  so  utterly  unlike  her  mother  that  her 
flesh-and 4)lood  presence  affected  him  less  than 
this  accidental  word — 

“ Not  Letty.  No,  we’ll  not  call  her  Letty. 

It  was  such  a pretty  name — such  a sweet,  dear 
name!  And  Bhe  was  a wicked  woman,  as  I 
said.  She  murdered  him!” 

Gertrude  drew  back,  horrified. 

“ I don’t  mean  that  she  killed  him  bodily — 
with  a pistol  or  dagger.  But  there  are  other 
ways  of  murdering  a man  besides  these.  I’ll 
tell  you  how  she  did  it.  And  you’ll  not  forget, 
child? — you’ll  tell  it,  word  for  word,  to  your 
mother,  some  day  ?” 

“ Oh  yes,”  said  Gertrude,  and  again  bent  all 
her  mind  to  listen. 

It  was  a touching  story,  even  to  a child. 

How,  far  away  in  India,  the  young  man  had 
worked — at  work  he  did  not  care  for — to  make 
a home  for  his  betrothed  bride:  how  he  had 
strained  his  means  to  the  utmost,  that  she 
should  have  therein  every  luxury  she  could 
care  for  (“She  liked  luxuries — pretty  clothes, 
handsome  jewelry,”  said  Stone,  in  parenthe- 
sis) ; and  how,  almost  beside  himself  with  hap- 
piness, he  had  gone  down  to  the  ship  to  meet 
her — his  all  but  wife — his  very,  very  own. 

“ And  she  came  ?”  cried  Gertrude,  breathless 
with  emotion. 

“ The  ship  came,”  said  Stone,  in  a cold,  hard 
voice.  “ She  was  not  there.” 

Gertrude  almost  sobbed.  “Was  she — was 
she  dead  ?” 

“ Oh  no ! only  married.” 

And  then  he  related,  in  a few  sharp,  biting 
words — for  his  breath  seemed  almost  gone — 
how,  on  the  voyage,  a rich  man  had  fallen  in 
love  with  her  (“She  was  so  very  beautiful,  you 
know !”),  and  she  had  landed  at  a port  half-way, 
where  his  estate  was,  and  married  him. 

“ What  a wicked,  wicked  woman  ! I hate 
her.”  And  as  she  said  this  Gertrude  clenched 
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i CimiestoeHs  of  the  c)uld^  eyw.  And  this  tmn, 
\ dove  so  gpytle— whoT  bowerei  oftan  sinning;, 
never  *fn>*.*f  wUJy.wt  fei>eoung— he  knew  not 
to  Nat  to  <ji>;  unu!r  to  hot  her  for  jrood  ui  ill,  fate 
interposed  v 

Fnv&  sweeping  .along  in  the  jmrpk  silken 
rohe*  nrid  tobife  eroime  inantle  of  Alj*.  Van- 
ijerdeekeu  Wfcotf. 

“ Oertnide ! liles*  ftte ! My C&itnitSe  !Vf 

Xo/woiK)erv  perhaps,  at  Uie  TVpnavhig  fclutrjp 
Oc*$  of  dye  lady*  tone.  It  >***  o ? Hal  Ti>*ee 
— *ntnf&  in  h^r  beautiful  con^rvi!rory;^id  W- 
side  her  very  ou  r.  daughter— a men.  not  teri*- 
Ijr  one  of  the  “dower  ardors*  *•**  *he  tpntwtl 
.theni,  Httt  dte  very  man  fw  whom,  t>om  feag 
indebted  to  jam  for  an  nupaiil  Vinxine^  ('wad? 
people  ill  rink  from  the.  harden  of  gratitude!} 
*>u!i  had trunfcvivcA  m much  repugnance  ns  her 
easy  nature  was  capable  of  feeling.  The  more, 
as  he  paid  her  none  of  t hte  almost  tortile  revpart 
whic  h M on dctdecken  waa  accustomed  to  re- 

ceive fr  o in  her  hifcriarz;  made  nn  attempt  jt* 
rae  or  bow,,  did  not  even  take  oft’  hift  hnt,  hat 
Hrtt  dogg^lly  then*,  *taHng  at  her.  On^V  A* 
her  voice  and  the.  rustic-  of"  her 
Jus  ears*  her  it  Inlghi  ifiiyft  Wo  & 


which  burs)  out  irroprcwrtWy  uf  any  story  of 
cruelty  4r> WTrutg—T*}}  thick  and  fast;  and  her 
whote  frahm  mi  ir<2h(l>frug  vx  iilt  mote  than  mr- 
r0\v~  HidsgfircMoo/  *>£  hate  her  % ' 

Stone  frnd.  *.hki  wengo  was  * weer  He 
tasted  it  fully  hi*Y?*  Mut  the  taste  could  u of 


But  *fc»i  ^tis  wnbed^you  told  w&  io.  * 
if  i tl)4T  yfm  not  my  lu 


chfidfr^  many 6sf haying  put  into  my  Aangh-. 
terV  l^n<t  d weapon  thuT  xhigto  jnorce  her  mo- 
ther p the  heart.  He  had  not  thought  of  tlii* 
kf  first:  he  - fi A«X  thought  only  of  revenge— -re- 
venge, no  matter  bow,  or  by  what  mean# — but 
rioivi  when  he  heard  the  child V words,  and  saw 
he/  little  face  glowing  with  righteous  v/rath.  he 
ghcknfe  hack  from  the  fire  his  own  ha  rots  had 
iiiul)  :-«i. 

4 ‘Stop  a niJnnJo.*’  he  sjudt  “The  wo?!*! 
iniglir  nor  judge  her  so  harshly,  Manv  peo- 
ple would  Huy  she  had  only'  made  a pcmktuf 
marriage  : and  that  the  man — hd*  lover —If  he 
had  ahv  manhood  in  him,  anghi  to  have  got' 
ftter  it,  lived  an  honest  fife*  and  died  belated 
and  respected.’ * 

“litH.  he  did  die : he  ww>  drowned,  I know. 

Stone  vaXiUl  ftui  answer.  Krcn  a hardened., 
iiar  niight  hftVe  freOn  staggered  by  the  luvimng 
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a shabby-looking,  bearded  man,  with  a pair  of 
gleaming  eyes,  which  looked  as  if  they  would 
burn  her  up — devouring  all  her  grace  and  quiet 
grandeur,  though  without — and  she  felt  this, 
dull  as  she  was — without  having  the  slightest 
awe  of  either. 

44  Gertrude,”  she  said,  uneasily,  44  who  is  this 
— this  person  ?” 

44 Mamma,  don’t  you  remember  him?  Mr. 
Stone — whom  Bran  bit — who  was  so  good  to 
me.  He  has  been  very,  very  ill,  and  I brought 
him  in  here  because  it  is  so  nice  and  warm.  He 
likes  warmth — he  has  just  come  from  India, 
you  know.” 

44  Oh,  indeed,”  said  Mrs.  Vanderdecken,  care- 
lessly. 

Gertrude  whispered  in  earnest  entreaty, 
44  Mamma,  please  speak  to  him — be  a little 
kind  to  him.” 

44 1 am  sure,  my  dear,  I am  always  ready  to 
show  kindness  to  any  poor  people  who  need  it, 
and  especially  to  poor  people  in  whom  you  are 
interested.  But,  really,  you  sometimes  choose 
such  extraordinary  sort  of  folk  to  make  friends 
with,  and  show  your  charity  in  such  an  unsuit- 
able way ! In  this  instance” — andrfier  cold  eye 
wandered  carelessly  over  the  shabby  soldier,  and 
she  spoke  with  the  tone  of  dignified  rebuke  which 
she  was  in  the  habit  of  using  to  the  drunkards 
and  slatterns  of  her  district — 44  you  must  per- 
ceive, my  good  roan,  that  for  you  to  meet  Miss 
Vanderdecken  in  this  way,  and  let  her  bring  yoti 
into  our  own  private  domains,  is  quite  unpardon- 
able. In  fact” — growing  more  angry  under  the 
absolute  silence  of  her  hearer — 44 1 consider  it  a 
most  impertinent  intrusion,  and  desire  that  it 
may  never  occur  again.” 

44  Mamma — oh,  mamma !”  pleaded  Gertrude, 
but  Stone  took  no  notice  whatever.  He  sat,  as 
if  in  a dream,  staring  blankly  at  Mrs.  Vander- 
decken. 

The  lady  at  last  grew  a little  uncomfortable, 
so  fixed  was  the  gaze,  so  impassive  the  attitude 
of  this  strange  fellow,  who  seemed  to  exercise 
over  Gertrude  a perfect  fascination. 

44  Come  in,  child — tea  has  been  waiting  this 
half  hour,  and  I have  to  dress.  You  forget  we 
have  a dinner-party  to-night.  For  you,”  turn- 
ing to  Stone,  44  as  my  daughter  says  you  are  an 
invalid,  I will  overlook  your  rudeness — for  once ; 
and  since  she  is  kind  enough  to  take  an  interest 
in  you,  I shall  be  glad  to  assist  you — with  soup 
tickets,  or  out  of  my  village  clothing  fund,  if 
you  will  give  me  your  name  and  address,  also 
— I always  exact  this — a certificate  of  charac- 
ter.” 

44No,”  thundered  out  the  broken-down  man 
confronting  the  elegant  rich  woman.  44  I'll  give 
you  nothing — I’ll  accept  nothing  from  you.  Let 
me  go.” 

He  rose,  and  staggered  past  her,  then  turned, 
and  seeing  her  left  hand  hanging  down — white, 
glittering  with  many  rings — he  seized  it,  re- 
garded it  a minute,  crushed  it  in  his  own  with 
a fierce  pressure,  and  flung  it  away. 

Mrs.  Vanderdecken  gave  a little  scream,  but 


the  conservatory  door  had  closed,  and  he  was 
gone.  Then  her  indignation,  not  unmixed  with 
fear,  burst  out. 

44  Gertrude,  this  prot€g€  of  yours  is  the  rudest 
fellow  I ever  saw — a perfect,  boor.  A thief, 
too!  for  I am  certain  he  meant  to  rob  me. 
Didn’t  you  see  him  make  a snatch  at  my  rings  ? 
I wonder  if  they  are  safe — one,  two,  three — yes, 
all  right.  What  a mercy ! Only  think,  if  he 
had  stolen  these  beautiful  diamonds.” 

44  Mamma ! ” cried  Gertrude,  half  in  reproach, 
half  in  entreaty,  for  she  did  not  know  what  to 
say.  Undoubtedly  the  poor  soldier  had  been 
very  rude,  and  yet  she  could  not  believe  him  to 
be  a thief.  But  all  her  little  plan  had  fallen  to 
the  ground.  She  saw  her  mother  was  serious- 
ly displeased,  and  her  common-sense  told  her  it 
was  not  without  cause.  The  poor  child  thought 
she  would  never  try  romantic  schemes  for  doing 
people  good  agtfin. 

Perplexed  and  miserable,  she  walked  by  her 
mother's  side  into  the  house,  where  she  received 
her  cup  of  tea,  and  the  severe  scolding  which 
accompanied  it,  with  a sad  humility,  and  then 
waited  beside  Mrs.  Vanderdecken  while  she 
dressed  for  a dinner-party.  The  little  plain 
child  had  an  ardent  admiration  for  her  mamma’s 
beauty,  and  while  she  was  meditatively  watch- 
ing the  maid  comb  out  those  masses  of  long 
light  hair,  in  which  there  was  scarcely  a gray 
thread  visible,  Mrs.  Vanderdecken,  chancing 
to  turn  round,  saw  her  little  girl’s  earnest  looks, 
and  smiled,  mollified. 

44  Come,  my  dear,”  said  she,  holding  out  her 
hand,  44  I’ll  not  scold  you  any  more.  We  will 
be  the  best  of  friends,  if  only  you  promise  to 
have  nothing  more  to  do  with  that  ruffianly  sol- 
dier.” 

44 But  I can't  promise;  and  he  isn’t  a ruffian, 
indeed,”  said  Gertrude,  piteously,  yet  very  de- 
cidedly. She  was  an  obstinate  little  thing,  and 
had  a trick  of  always  holding  fastest  to  her 
friends  when  they  happened  to  be  down  in  the 
world.  “You  would  not  say  so,  mamma,  if 
you  once  heard  him  talk  as  he  talks  to  me — as 
he  had  been  talking  all  this  afternoon.” 

44 All  the  afternoon!”  cried  the  mother,  in 
dismay ; 44  a young  lady  like  you  to  be  talking 
a whole  afternoon  with  a low  fellow  like  him ! 
It’s  dreadful  to  think  of.  I am  perfectly 
ashamed  of  you.  What  on  earth  were  you 
talking  about?  Tell  me  every  word.  I com- 
mand you!” 

Here  Gertrude  became  much  perplexed. 
Somehow  or  other,  whenever  she  spoke  of  the 
Stedmans,  she  had  alwaya  got  into  trouble  with 
either  father  or  mother,  or  both;  and  so  she 
had  resolved  in  that  strong  reserved  little  heart 
of  hers  to  shut  them  up  tight  there,  and  never 
refer  to  any  of  them  again.  She  had  kept  this 
resolution  so  well  that,  in  spite  of  the  charming 
excitement  of  this  afternoon’s  discoveiy  con- 
cerning poor  Uncle  Julius,  for  the  last  half  hour 
she  had  borne  her  mamma’s  reproaches  in  per- 
fect silence,  nor  let  herself  be  betrayed  into  the 
slightest  allusion  to  the  story  which  had  inter- 
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ested  her  so  much.  Now,  being  plainly  ques- 
tioned, she  was  obliged  to  speak  out. 

44  I’ll  tell  you  any  thing  you  choose,  mamma,” 
said  she,  sullenly,  “but  I know  it  will  only 
make  you  cross.  I was  hearing  a long  story 
about  a person  whom  neither  you  nor  papa  like, 
and  whom  you  told  me  never  to  speak  about, 
and  I wouldn’t  speak,  if  you  didn’t  ask  me.” 

“ What  nonsense,  child ! Who  was  it  ?” 

“Uncle  Stedman’s  brother — Julius.” 

Had  a ghost  risen  up  before  her  Mrs.  Van- 
derdecken  could  not  have  been  more  startled. 
Her  very  lips  whitened  as  she  said, 

“There  must  be  some  mistake.  Gertrude, 
how  could  you  possibly  know — ” 

“ Of  course  I know,  mamma.  Didn’t  I hear 
you  and  papa  talking  about  him?  and  didn’t 
you  yourself  tell  me  w'ho  he  was,  and  that  he 
was  drowned?  I know  all  about  him  now,” 
added  the  child,  with  childish  conceit.  “ Mr. 
Stone  told  me  his  whole  story.” 

“ His  whole  story  ?” 

“Yes,  mamma,  about  his  being  an  artist 
when  he  was  young,  and  his  falling  in  love 
with  a beautiful  lady,  and  his  giving  up  paint- 
ing and  going  to  India  to  make  a fortune  for 
her  sake;  how  she  promised  to  come  out  to 
him  and  marry  him ; how — ” 

“ Stop,  child,”  interrupted  Mrs.  Vanderdcck- 
en,  with  a subdued  and  even  frightened  air; 
“ please  don’t  go  chattering  on  so  fast.  I can’t 
attend  to  you.  Wait  till  I am  dressed.  Take 
your  book  and  be  quiet  for  a little.” 

Gertrude  obeyed,  yet  still  cast  furtive  glances 
at  her  mother,  who  arranged  her  dress  and  clasp- 
ed her  ornaments  in  a hurried,  absent  manner, 
quite  unusual  for  one  who  was  generally  so  par- 
ticular about  these  things. 

4 4 Mamma,  what  is  the  matter  with  you  ? Are 
you  ill  ? You  look  so  white.” 

“Nonsense,  child.” 

No  more  passed  until  the  maid  was  dismissed, 
and  the  lady  sat  down  on  the  sofa  by  the  fire, 
her  toilet  complete — and  an  especially  resplen- 
dent toilet  it  was ; but,  for  once,  it  proved  no 
consolation  to  her. 

Mrs.  Yanderdecken  was  very  nervous ; nerv- 
ous was  the  word — not  startled,  or  shocked,  or 
grieved,  but  merely  frightened.  A vague  ap- 
prehension seized  her  of  something  going  to 
happen.  Was  it  because,  after  this  long  safe 
blank  of  many  years,  somebody  had  turned  up 
who  knew  something  of  her  past  life,  or  merely 
because  of  the  surprise  of  hearing  from  her  lit- 
tle daughter’s  lips  that  once  familiar  name? 
True,  it  was  only  a name.  Julius  Stedman 
was  dead,  and  could  not  harm  her.  Living  he 
might,  or  she  fancied  so,  being  a coward  in  her 
heart,  and  knowing  well  her  husband’s  jealous 
temfier,  nurtured  by  that  faint  fear  similar  to 
the  one  which  Brabantio  first  puts  into  the  mind 
of  Othello : 

14  Look  to  her,  Moor ; have  a quick  eye  to  see : 

She  baa  deceived  her  father,  and  may  thee.” 

For — such  is  human  nature,  and  so  surely  does 
fate  take  its  revenge — it  had  been  one  of  the 


troubles  in  Mrs.  Vanderdecken’s  married  life 
to  be  not  seldom  taunted  for  her  broken  pledge 
by  the  very  man  for  whom  she  had  broken  it 
Mr.  Vanderdecken,  of  course,  had  known  all 
about  Julius  Stedman  at  the  time,  but,  being 
passionately  in  love,  he  had  seen  in  her  false- 
ness to  one  man  no  obstacle  to  her  marriage 
with  another,  since  that  other  happened  to  be 
himself.  Afterward,  when  the  desperation  of 
love  had  cooled  down  into  the  indifference  that 
was  sure,  at  best,  to  be  the  outcome  of  such  a 
marriage,  he  despised  his  wife,  and  took  care 
to  let  her  see  that  he  did,  for  doing  that  which 
he  himself  had  persuaded  her  to  do.  It  was 
natural,  perhaps,  and  still,  poor  woman ! it  was 
rather  hard. 

“Gertrude,”  she  said,  turning  with  a help- 
less appeal  to  her  child,  who,  thinking  still  that 
she  was  not  well,  had  stolen  up  to  her  and  taken 
her  hand.  44  Gertrude,  you  must  not  vex  your 
poor  mother,  who  has  nobody  to  be  a comfort 
to  her  but  you.  You  must  make  her  your  chief 
companion,  and  tell  her  every  thing,  instead  of 
taking  queer  fancies  for  old  soldiers  and  such 
like.” 

44  But,  mamma,  I never  take  any  fancies  that 
make  me  forget  yon,”  said  the  little  girl,  earn- 
estly. 44  And  that  story,  it  was  no  secret.  He 
said  I might  tell  it  you  whenever  I liked.” 

44  Did  he  ? Who  is  he  ? Oh,  you  mean  the 
man  John  Stone  ? Didn’t  you  tell  me  that  was 
his  name  ? Did  he  ever  know  that — that  per- 
son ?” 

44  Uncle  Stedman’s  brother,  whom  you  dislike 
so  ? No ; he  told  me  he  had  never  seen  him  in 
his  life.”  „ 

Mrs.  Vanderdecken  breathed  freer.  Struck 
with  a vague  apprehension,  she  had  been  beat- 
ing about  the  bush,  afraid,  and  yet  most  anx- 
ious to  find  out  how  much  her  daughter  knew; 
but  now  she  ventured  to  say,  carelessly,  taking 
out  her  watch : 

44 1 have  just  ten  minutes  left.  You  may  tell 
me  the  story  if  you  like,  and  if  it  amuses  you.” 

44  It  wasn’t  at  all  amusing,  mamma.  1 think 
it  was  the  saddest  story  I ever  heard.  Just 
listen.”  • 

And  then  with  the  vividness  with  which 
Stone’s  words  had  impressed  it  on  her  mind, 
and  with  a childish  simplicity  that  added  to 
its  touchingness,  she  repeated,  almost  literally, 
what  she  had  just  heard. 

Her  mother  listened,  too  much  startled — nay, 
terrified — to  interrupt  her  by  a word.  The  whole 
history  was  accurate  down  to  the  remotest  )»r- 
ticulars,  facts  so  trifling  that  it  seemed  impossi- 
ble for  any  stranger  to  have  heard  them — nay, 
they  had  escaped  her  own  memory,  till  revived 
like  invisible  writing,  by  being  thus  brought  to 
light  in  such  an  unforeseen  and  overwhelming 
manner.  It  seemed  as  if  an  accusing  angel 
spoke  to  her  from  the  lips  of  her  own  child ; 
as  if,  after  all  this  lapse  of  years  and  change 
of  circumstances,  the  sins  of  her  youth,  which 
she  had  glossed  over  and  palliated,  and  almost 
believed  to  be  no  sin  at  all,  because  no  punish* 
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ment  had  ever  followed  them,  rose  up  and  con- 
fronted her.  Also,  her  condemnation  came 
from  the  one  creature  in  the  world  whom  she 
loved  dearly,  purely,  and  unselfishly — her  only 
child. 

“Was  she  not  a wicked  woman,  mamma?” 
said  Gertrude,  lifting  up  her  glowing  face  and 
looking  straight  into  her  mother’s.  “After 
she  had  made  him  miserable  so  long,  first  pre- 
tending she  liked  him,  then  to  change  her  mind 
and  refuse  him?  When  she  had  at  last  faith- 
fully promised  to  marry  him,  and  he  was  ex- 
pecting her,  and  was  so  happy,  to  break  her 
word  and  go  and  marry  another  man !” 

“ Who  was  the  man  ?”  asked  the  mother,  in 
an  agony  of  dread.  “ Did — did  he  tell  you  the 
name  ?” 

“ No ; only  that  he  was  rich  and  Mr.  Sted- 
man  was  poor.  That  was  why  she  did  it. 
Wasn’t  it  a wicked,  cruel  thing?  Oh,  mam- 
ma,” cried  Gertrude,  in  a burst  of  indignation, 
“if  ever,  when  I grow  up,  I were  to  meet  that 
lady  I should  hate  her.  I know  I should.  I 
couldn't  help  it.” 

Mrs.  Vanderdecken  shivered.  All  through 
her  fineries — her  silks,  and  laces,  and  jewels,  she 
shivered ; and  clutched  the  hand  of  her  little 
daughter  as  if  she  were  drowning — like  that 
poor,  drowned  Julius — and  her  child's  affection 
were  the  only  plank  to  which  she  clung. 

But  soon  every  other  feeling  was  absorbed  in 
apprehension — the  overpowering,  irrational  ter- 
ror which  seizes  upon  all  weak  natures  when 
brought  face  to  face  with  a difficulty  the  extent 
of  which  their  cowardice  momentarily  exagger- 
ates. Therefore,  she  did  what  such  folks  gen- 
erally do,  she  adopted  the  line  of  pacification 
and  deprecation. 

“Gertrude,  my  dear,  I am  glad  you  have 
told  me  this  story.  It  is  exceedingly  interest- 
ing, and  it  was  kind  of  you  to  be  so  sorry  for 
the  poor  man.  Perhaps  he  never  meant  to  rob 
me,  only  just  to  look  at  my  diamonds.  I won- 
der how  he  came  to  know  these  facts,  if  they 
are  facts.  Did  he  tell  you  any  thing  more  ?” 

“No,  mamma.” 

“ I should  almost  like  to  speak  to  him  my- 
self. He  might  have  heard  particulars  which 
the  family  would  be  glad  to  know.” 

“ Oh,  mamma,  if  only  you  would  see  him ! 
May  I go  to  him  and  tell  him  you  will  ?” 

“ No,  no !”  said  Mrs.  Vanderdecken,  hastily. 
“Not  upon  any  account,  my  dear.  Don't  go 
near  him,  and  if  you  meet  him  promise  me — 
hark  l isn’t  that  your  father?” 

And  the  sound  of  heavy  boots  coming  up 
stairs  made  her  not  wince  and  look  annoyed, 
as  was  her  wont,  but  actually  tremble. 

“Gertrude,” she  cried,  in  an  agony,  “prom- 
ise me  that  you  will  not  breathe  a word  to  your 
father  of  all  this  ?” 

“ Very  well,  mamma,”  said  Gertrude,  great- 
ly puzzled  and  a little  vexed ; but  she  was  used 
to  her  mother’s  feeblenesses  and  inconsistencies, 
and  had  learned  to  regard  them  with  a patience 
.not  wholly  unallied  to  contempt. 


Yet  she  was  fond  of  her,  and  when,  ere  her 
dismissal,  she  got  a warmer  kiss  than  usual, 
Gertrude  went  away  quite  happy. 

Not  so  Mrs.  Vanderdecken.  Out  of  the 
smooth  surface  of  her  dull,  easy  life  had  risen 
up  a great  fear.  Avenging  Fate,  whipping  her 
with  the  crudest  scourge  by  which  wrong-doing 
is  ever  punished,  had  humiliated  her  before, 
and  caused  her  to  stand  in  actual  dread  of,  her 
own  child. 


THE  MOONSTONE  MASS. 

THERE  was  a certain  weakness  possessed  by 
my  ancestors,  though  in  nowise  peculiar  to 
them,  and  of  which,  in  common  with  other  more 
or  less  undesirable  traits,  I have  come  into  the 
inheritance. 

It  was  the  fear  of  dying  in  poverty.  That, 
too,  in  Ihe  face  of  a goodly  share  of  pelf  stored 
in  stocks,  and  lands,  and  copper-bottomed  clip- 
pers, or  what  stood  for  copper-bottomed  clip- 
pers, or  rather  sailed  for  them,  in  the  clumsy 
commerce  of  their  times. 

There  was  one  old  fellow  in  particular — his 
portrait  is  hanging  over  the  hall  stove  to-day, 
leaning  forward,  somewhat  blistered  by  the  pro- 
fuse heat  and  wasted  fuel  there,  and  as  if  as 
long  as  such  an  outrageous  expenditure  of  ca- 
loric was  going  on  he  meant  to  have  the  full 
benefit  of  it — who  is  said  to  have  frequently 
shed  tears  over  the  probable  price  of  his  din- 
ner, and  on  the  next  day  to  have  sent  home  a 
silver  dish  to  eat  it  from  at  a hundred  times  the 
cost.  I find  the  inconsistencies  of  this  individ- 
ual constantly  cropping  out  in  myself ; and  al- 
though I could  by  no  possibility  be  called  a nig- 
gard, yet  I confess  that  even  now  my  prodigali- 
ties make  me  shiver. 

Some  years  ago  I was  the  proprietor  of  the 
old  family  estate,  unencumbered  by  any  thing 
except  timber,  that  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold 
yet,  as  you  might  say ; alone  in  the  world,  save 
for  an  unloved  relative ; and  with  a sufficiently 
comfortable  iucome,  as  I have  since  discovered, 
to  meet  all  reasonable  wants.  I had,  more- 
over, promised  me  in  marriage  the  hand  of  a 
woman  without  a peer,  and  which,  I believe 
now,  might  have  been  mine  on  any  day  when  I 
saw  fit  to  claim  it. 

That  I loved  Eleanor  tenderly  and  truly  you 
can  not  doubt ; that  I desired  to  bring  her  home, 
to  see  her  flitting  here  and  there  in  my  dark  old 
house,  illuminating  it  with  her  youth  and  beau- 
ty, sitting  at  the  head  of  my  table  that  spark- 
led with  its  gold  and  silver  heir-looms,  making 
my  days  and  nights  like  one  delightful  dream, 
was  just  as  true. 

And  yet  I hesitated.  I looked  over  my  bank- 
book— I cast  up  my  accounts.  I have  enough 
for  one,  I said  ; I am  not  sure  that  it  is  enough 
for  two.  Eleanor,  daintily  nurtured,  requires 
as  dainty  care  for  all  time  to  come ; moreover, 
it  is  not  two  alone  to  be  considered,  for  should 
children  come,  there  is  their  education,  their 
maintenance,  their  future  provision  and  portion 
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to  be  found.  All  this  would  impoverish  us,  and 
unless  we  ended  by  becoming  mere  dependents, 
we  had,  to  my  excited  vision,  only  the  cold 
charity  of  the  world  and  the  work-house  to  which 
to  look  forward.  I do  not  believe  that  Eleanor 
thought  me  right  in  so  much  of  the  matter  as  I 
saw  fit  to  explain,  but  in  maiden  pride  her  lips 
perforce  were  sealed.  She  laughed  though, 
when  I confessed  my  work-house  fear,  and  said 
that  for  her  part  she  was  thankful  there  was 
such  a refuge  at  all,  standing  as  it  did  on  its 
knoll  in  the  midst  of  green  fields,  and  shaded 
by  broad-limbed  oaks — she  had  always  envied 
the  old  women  sitting  there  by  their  evening 
fireside,  and  mumbling  over  their  small  affairs 
to  one  another.  Rut  all  her  words  seeined 
merely  idle  badinage — so  I delayed.  I said — 
when  this  ship  sails  in,  when  that  dividend  is 
declared,  when  I see  how  this  speculation  turns 
out — the  days  were  long  that  added  #up  the 
count  of  years,  the  nights  were  dreary ; but  I 
believed  that  I was  actuated  by  principle,  and 
took  pride  to  myself  for  my  strength  and  self- 
denial. 

Moreover,  old  Paul,  my  great-uncle  on  my 
mother's  side,  and  the  millionaire  of  the  family, 
was  a bitter  misogynist,  and  regarded  women 
and  marriage  and  household  cares  as  the  three 
remediless  mistakes  of  an  overruling  Provi- 
dence. He  knew  of  my  engagement  tq  Elea- 
nor, but  so  long  as  it  remained  in  that  stage  he 
had  nothing  to  say.  Let  me  once  marry,  and 
my  share  of  his  million  would  be  best  represent- 
ed by  a cipher.  However,  he  was  not  a man 
to  adore,  and  he  could  not  live  forever. 

Still,  with  all  my  own  effort,  I amassed  wealth 
but  slowly,  according  to  my  standard ; my  va- 
rious ventures  had  various  luck ; and  one  day 
my  old  Uncle  Paul,  always  intensely  interested 
in  the  subject,  both  scientifically  and  from  a 
commercial  point  of  view,  too  old  and  feeble  to 
go  himself,  but  fain  to  send  a proxy,  and  desir- 
ous of  money  in  the  family,  made  me  an  offer 
of  that  portion  of  his  wealth  on  my  return  which 
would  be  mine  on  his  demise,  funded  safely  sub- 
ject to  my  order,  provided  I made  one  of  those 
who  sought  the  discovery  of  the  Northwest  Pas- 
sage. 

I went  to  town,  canvassed  the  matter  with 
the  experts  — I had  always  an  adventurous 
streak,  as  old  Paul  well  knew — and  having  given 
many  hours  to  the  pursuit  of  the  smaller  sci- 
ences, had  a turn  for  danger  and  discovery 
as  well.  And  when  the  Albatross  sailed — in 
spite  of  Eleanor's  shivering  remonstrance  and 
prayers  and  tears,  in  spite  of  the  grave  looks  of 
my  friends — I was  one  of  those  that  clustered 
on  her  deck,  prepared  for  either  fate.  They — 
my  companions — it  is  true,  were  led  by  nobler 
lights ; but  as  for  me,  it  was  much  as  I told 
Eleanor — my  affairs  were  so  regulated  that 
they  would  go  on  uninterruptedly  in  my  ab- 
sence ; I should  be  no  worse  off  for  going,  and 
if  I returned,  letting  alone  the  renown  of  the 
thing,  my  Uncle  Paul's  donation  was  to  be  ap- 
propriated ; every  thing  then  was  assured,  and 
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we  stood  possessed  of  lucky  lives.  If  I had 
any  keen  or  eager  desire  of  search,  any  purpose 
to  aid  the  growth  of  the  world  or  to  penetrate 
the  secrets  of  its  formation,  as  indeed  I think  I 
must  have  had,  I did  not  at  that  time  know 
any  thing  about  it.  But  I was  to  learn  th&i 
death  and  stillness  have  no  kingdom  on  this 
globe,  and  that  even  in  the  extremest  bitterness 
of  cold  and  ice  perpetual  interchange  and  mo- 
tion is  taking  place.  So  we  went,  all  sails  set 
on  favorable  winds,  bounding  over  blue  sea, 
skirting  frowning  coasts,  and  ever  pushing  our 
way  up  into  the  dark  mystery  of  the  North. 

I shall  not  delay  here  to  tell  of  Danish  posts 
and  the  hospitality  of  summer  settlements  in 
their  long  afternoon  of  arctic  daylight ; nor  w ill 
I weary  you  with  any  description  of  the  succu- 
lence of  the  radishes  that  grew  under  the  panes 
of  glass  in  the  Governor's  scrap  of  moss  and 
soil,  scarcely  of  more  size  than  a lady's  parlor 
fernery,  and  which  seemed  to  our  dry  mouths 
full  of  all  the  earth's  cool  juices — but  advance, 
as  we  ourselves  hastened  to  do,  while  that  chill 
and  crystalline  sun  shone,  up  into  the  ice-cased 
dens  and  caverns  of  the  Pole.  By  the  time 
that  the  long,  blue  twilight  fell,  when  the  rough 
and  rasping  cold  sheathed  all  the  atmosphere, 
and  the  great  stars  pricked  themselves  out  on 
the  heavens  like  spears'  points,  the  Albatross 
was  hauled  up  for  winter-quarters,  banked  and 
boarded,  heaved  high  on  fields  of  ice ; and  all 
her  inmates,  during  the  wintry  dark,  led  the 
life  that  prepared  them  for  further  exploits  in 
higher  latitudes  the  coming  year,  learning  the 
dialects  of  the  Esquimaux,  the  tricks  of  the 
seal  and  walrus,  making  long  explorations  with 
the  dogs  and  Glipnu,  their  master,  breaking 
ourselves  in  for  business  that  had  no  play  about 
it. 

Then,  at  last,  the  August  suns  set  us  free 
again ; inlets  of  tumultuous  water  traversed  the 
great  ice-floes;  the  Albatross , refitted,  ruffled 
all  her  plumage  and  spread  her  wings  once 
more  for  the  North — for  the  secret  that  sat 
there  domineering  all  its  substance. 

It  was  a year  since  we  had  heard  from  home ; 
but  who  staid  to  think  of  that  while  our  keel 
spurned  into  foam  the  sheets  of  steely  seas, 
and  day  by  day  brought  us  nearer  to  the  hid- 
den things  we  sought  ? For  myself  I confess 
that,  now  so  close  to  the  end  as  it  seemed,  ca- 
riosity and  research  absorbed  every  other  fac- 
ulty ; Eleanor  might  be  mouldering  back  to  the 
parent  earth — I could  not  stay  to  meditate  on 
such  a possibility;  my  Uncle  Pauls  donation 
might  enrich  itself  with  gold-dust  instead  of  the 
gathered  dust  of  idle  days — it  was  nothing  to  me. 
I had  but  one  thought,  one  ambition,  one  de- 
sire in  those  days — the  discovery  of  the  clear 
seas  and  open  passage.  I endured  all  our  hard- 
ships as  if  they  had  been  luxuries : I made  light 
of  scurvy,  banqueted  off  train-oil,  and  met  that 
cold  for  which  there  is  no  language  framed, 
and  which  might  be  a new  element ; or  which, 
rather,  had  seemed  in  that  long  night  like  the 
vast  void  of  ether  beyond  the  uttermost  star, 
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where  was  neither  air  nor  light  nor  heat,  but 
only  bitter  negation  and  emptiness.  I was 
hardly  conscious  of  my  body ; I was  only  a con- 
centrated search  in  myself. 

The  recent  explorers  had  announced  here,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  where  our  third  summer 
at  last  found  us,  the  existence  of  an  immense 
space  of  clear  water.  One  even  declared  that 
he  had  seen  it. 

My  Uncle  Paul  had  pronounced  the  declara- 
tion false,  and  the  sight  an  impossibility.  The 
North  he  believed  to  be  the  breeder  of  icebergs, 
an  ever-welling  fountain  of  cold;  the  great 
glaciers  there  forever  form,  forever  fall;  the 
ice-packs  line  the  gorges  from  year  to  year  un- 
changing; peaks  of  volcanic  rock  drop  their 
frozen  mantles  like  a scale  only  to  display  the 
fresher  one  beneath.  The  whole  region,  said 
he,  is  Plutonicf  blasted  by  a primordial  convul- 
sion of  the  great  forces  of  creation ; and  though 
it  may  be  a few  miles  nearer  to  the  central  fires 
of  the  earth,  allowing  that  there  are  such  things, 
yet  that  would  not  in  itself  detract  from  the 
frigid  power  of  its  sunless  solitudes,  the  more 
especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  spin- 
ning of  the  earth,  while  in  its  first  plastic  ma- 
terial, which  gave  it  greater  circumference  and 
thinness  of  shell  at  its  equator,  must  have  thick- 
ened the  shell  correspondingly  at  the  poles; 
and  the  character  of  all  the  waste  and  wilder- 
ness there  only  signifies  the  impenetrable  wall 
between  its  surface  and  centre,  through  which 
wall  no  heat  could  enter  or  escape.  The  great 
rivers,  like  the  White  and  the  Mackenzie,  emp- 
tying to  the  north  of  the  continents,  so  far  from 
being  enough  in  themselves  to  form  any  body 
of  ever  fresh  and  flowing  water,  can  only  pierce 
the  opposing  ice-fields  in  narrow  streams  and 
bays  and  inlets  as  they  seek  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Pacific  seas.  And  as  for  the  theory  of  the 
currents  of  water  heated  in  the  tropics  and  car- 
ried by  the  rotary  motion  of  the  planet  to  the 
Pole,  where  they  rise  and  melt  the  ice-floes  into 
this  great  supposititious  sea,  it  is  simply  an  ab- 
surdity on  the  face  of  it,  he  argued,  when  you 
remember  that  warm  water  being  in  its  nature 
specifically  lighter  than  cold  it  would  have  risen 
to  the  surface  long  before  it  reached  there. 
No,  thought  my  Uncle  Paul,  who  took  nothing 
for  granted ; it  is  as  I said,  an  absurdity  on  the 
face  of  it;  my  nephew  shall  prove  it,  and  I 
stake  half  the  earnings  of  my  life  upon  it. 

To  tell  the  truth,  1 thought  much  the  same 
ns  he  did ; and  now  that  such  a mere  trifle  of 
distance  intervened  between  me  and  the  proof, 
I was  full  of  a feverish  impatience  that  almost 
amounted  to  insanity. 

We  had  proceeded  but  a few  days,  coasting 
the  crushing  capes  of  rock  that  every  where 
seemed  to  run  out  in  a diablerie  of  tusks  and 
horns  to  drive  us  from  the  region  that  they 
warded,  now  cruising  through  a runlet  of  blue 
water  just  wide  enough  for  our  keel,  with  silver 
reaches  of  frost  stretching  away  into  a ghastly 
horizon — now  plunging  upon  tossing  seas,  tho 
sun  wheeling  round  and  round,  and  never  sink- 
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ing  from  the  strange,  weird  sky  above  us,  when 
again  to  our  look-out  a glimmer  in  the  low  hori- 
zon told  its  awful  tale — a sort  of  smoky  lustre 
like  that  which  might  ascend  from  an  army  of 
spirits — the  fierce  and  fatal  Bpirits  tented  on  the 
terrible  field  of  the  ice-floe. 

We  were  alone,  our  single  little  ship  speed- 
ing ever  upward  in  the  midst  of  that  untraveled 
desolation.  We  spoke  seldom  to  one  another, 
oppressed  with  the  sense  of  our  situation.  It 
was  a loneliness  that  seemed  more  than  a death 
in  life,  a solitude  that  was  supernatural.  Here 
and  now  it  was  clear  water ; ten  hours  later  and 
we  were  caught  in  the  teeth  of  the  cold,  wedged 
in  the  ice  that  had  advanced  upon  us  and  sur- 
rounded us,  fettered  by  another  winter  in  lati- 
tudes where  human  life  had  never  before  been 
supported. 

We  found,  before  the  hands  of  the  dial  had 
taught  us  the  lapse  of  a week,  that  this  would 
be  something  not  to  be  endured.  The  sun 
sank  lower  every  day  behind  the  crags  and 
silvery  horns ; the  heavens  grew  to  wear  a hue 
of  violet,  almost  black,  and  yet  unbearably  daz- 
zling ; as  the  notes  of  ouf  voices  fell  upon  the 
atmosphere  they  assumed  a metallic  tone,  as  if 
the  air  itself  had  become  frozen  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  world  and  they  tinkled  against 
it ; our  sufferings  had  mounted  in  their  intens- 
ity till  they  were  too  great  to  be  resisted. 

It  was  decided  at  length — when  the  one  long 
day  had  given  place  to  its  answering  night,  and 
in  the  jet-black  heavens  the  stars,  like  knobs  of 
silver,  sparkled  so  large  and  close  upon  us  that 
we  might  have  grasped  them  in  our  hand&r— 
that  I should  take  a sledge  with  Glipnu  and 
his  dogs,  and  see  if  there  were  any  path  to  the 
westward  by  which,  if  the  Albatross  were  for- 
saken, those  of  her  crew  that  remained  might 
follow  it,  and  find  an  escape  to  safety.  Our 
path  was  on  a frozen  sea;  if  we  discovered 
land  we  did  not  know  that  the  foot  of  man 
had  ever  trodden  it ; we  could  hope  to  find  no 
cache  of  snow-buried  food — neither  fish  nor 
game  lived  in  this  desert  of  ice  that  was  so 
devoid  of  life  in  any  shape  as  to  seem  dead 
itself.  But,  well  provisioned,  furred  to  the 
eyes,  and  essaying  to  nurse  some  hopefulness 
of  heart,  we  set  out  on  our  'way  through  this 
Valley  of  Death,  relieving  one  another,  and 
traveling  day  and  night. 

Still  night  and  day  to  the  west  rose  tho  hlack 
coast,  one  interminable  height ; to  the  east  ex- 
tended the  sheets  of  unbroken  ice ; sometimes 
a huge  glacier  hung  pendulous  from  the  preci- 
pice ; once  we  saw,  by  the  starlight,  a white, 
foaming,  rushing  river  arrested  and  transform- 
ed to  ice  in  its  flight  down  that  steep.  A south 
wind  began  to  blow  behind  us ; we  traveled  on 
the  ice ; three  days,  perhaps,  as  days  are  meas- 
ured among  men,  had  passed,  when  we  found 
that  we  made  double  progress,  for  the  ice  trav- 
eled too ; the  whole  field,  carried  by  some 
northward-bearing  current,  was  afloat;  it  be- 
gan to  be  crossed  and  cut  by  a thousand  cre- 
vasses ; the  cakes,  an  acre  each,  tilted  up  and 
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down,  and  made  wide  waves  with  their  pon-  1 
derous  plashing  in  the  black  body  of  the  sea ; [ 
we  could  hear  them  grinding  distantly  in  the 
clear  dark  against  the  coast,  against  each  oth- 
er. There  was  no  retreat — there  was  no  ad- 
vance ; we  were  on  the  ice,  and  the  ice  was 
breaking  up.  Suddenly  we  rounded  a tongue 
of  the  primeval  rock,  and  recoiled  before  a nar- 
row gulf— one  sharp  shadow,  as  deep  as  despair, 
os  full  of  agpish  fears.  It  was  just  wide  enough 
for  the  sledge  to  6pan.  Glipnu  made  the  dogs 
leap ; we  could  be  no  worse  off  if  they  drowned. 
They  touched  the  opposite  block ; it  careened ; 
it  went  under ; the  sledge  went  with  it ; I was 
left  alone  where  I had  stood.  Two  dogs  broke 
loose,  and  scrambled  up  beside  me ; Glipnu  and 
the  others  I never  saw  again.  I sank  upon  the 
ice ; the  dogs  crouched  beside  me ; sometimes  I 
think  they  saved  my  brain  from  total  ruin,  for 
without  them  I could  not  have  withstood  the 
enormity  of  that  loneliness,  a loneliness  that  it 
was  impossible  should  be  broken — floating  on 
and  on  with  that  vast  journeying  company  of 
spectral  ice.  I had  food  enough  to  support 
life  for  several  days  to  come,  in  the  pouch  at 
my  belt ; the  dogs  and  I shared  it — for,  last  as 
long  as  it  would,  when  it  should  be  gone  there 
was  only  death  before  us — no  reprieve — sooner 
or  later  that ; as  well  sooner  as  later — the  liv- 
ing terrors  of  this  icy  hell  were  all  about  us, 
and  death  could  be  no  worse. 

Still  the  south  wind  blew,  the  rapid  current 
carried  us,  the  dark  skies  grew  deep  and  dark- 
er, the  lanes  and  avenues  between  the  stars 
were  crowded  with  forebodings  — for  the  air 
seemed  full  of  a new  power,  a strange  and  in- 
visible influence,  as  if  a king  of  unknown  ter- 
rors here  held  his  awful  state.  Sometimes  the 
dogs  stood  up  and  growled  and  bristled  their 
shaggy  hides ; I,  prostrate  on  the  ice,  in  all 
my  frame  was  stung  with  a universal  tingle. 

I was  no  longer  myself.  At  this  moment  my 
blood  seemed  to  sing  and  bubble  in  my  veins ; 

I grew  giddy  \yith  a sort  of  delirious  and  inex- 
plicable ecstasy;  with  another  moment  unut- 
terable horror  seized  me ; I was  plunged  and 
weighed  down  with  a black  and  suffocating 
load,  while  evil  things  seemed  to  flap  their 
wings  in  my  faefe,  to  breathe  in  my  mouth, 
to  draw  my  soul  out  of  my  body  and  carry 
it  careering  through  the  frozen  realm  of  that 
murky  heaven,  to  restore  it  with  a shock  of 
agony.  Once  as  I lay  there,  still  floating, 
floating  northward,  out  of  the  dim  dark  rim 
of  the  water-world,  a lance  of  piercing  light 
shot  up  the  zenith ; it  divided  the  heavens  like 
a knife ; they  opened  out  in  one  blaze,  and  the 
fire  fell  sheetingly  down  before  ray  face — cold 
fire,  curdingly  cold — light  robbed  of  heat,  and 
set  free  in  a preternatural  anarchy  of  the  ele- 
ments ; its  fringes  swung  to  and  fro  before  my 
face,  pricked  it  w'ith  flaming  spiculne,  dissolv- 
ing in  a thousand  colors  that  spread  every 
where  over  the  low  field,  flashing,  flickering, 
creeping,  reflecting,  gathering  again  in  one 
long  serpentine  line  of  glory  that  wavered  in 


1 slow  convolutions  across  the  cuts  and  crevasses 
[ of  the  ice,  wreathed  ever  nearer,  and,  lifting  its 
head  at  last,  became  nothing  in  the  darkness  but 
tw’o  great  eyes  like  glowing  coals,  with  which  it 
stared  me  to  a stound,  till  I threw  myself  face 
down  to  hide  me  in  the  ice ; and  the  whining, 
bristling  dogs  cowered  backward,  and  were 
dead. 

I should  have  supposed  myself  to  be  in  the 
region  of  the  magnetic  pole  of  the  sphere,  if  I 
did  not  know  that  I had  long  since  left  it  be- 
hind me.  My  pocket-compass  bad  become  en- 
tirely useless,  and  every  scrap  of  metal  that  I 
had  about  me  had  become  a loadstone.  The 
very  ice,  as  if  it  were  congealed  from  water 
that  held  large  quantities  of  iron  in  solution; 
iron  escaping  from  whatever  solid  land  there 
was  beneath  or  around,  the  Plutonic  rock  that 
such  a region  could  have  alone  veined  and 
seamed  w ith  metal.  The  very  ice  appeared  to 
have  a magnetic  quality ; it  held  me  so  that  I 
changed  my  position  upon  it  with  difficulty, 
and,  as  if  it  established  a battery  by  the  aid  of 
the  singular  atmosphere  above  it,  frequently 
sent  thrills  quivering  through  and  through  me 
till  ray  flesh  seemed  about  to  resolve  into  all 
the  jarring  atoms  of  its  original  constitution; 
and  again  soothed  me,  with  a velvet  touch,  into 
a state  which,  if  it  were  not  sleep,  was  at  least 
haunted  by  visions  that  I dare  not  believe  to 
have  been  realities,  and  from  which  I always 
awoke  with  a start  to  find  myself  still  floating, 
floating.  My  w'atch  had  long  since  ceased  to 
beat.  I felt  an  odd  persuasion  that  I had  died 
when  that  6tood  still,  and  only  this  slavery  of 
the  magnet,  of  the  cold,  this  power  that  locked 
every  thing  in  invisible  fetters  and  let  nothing 
loose  again,  held  my  soul  still  in  the  bonds  of 
my  body.  Another  idea,  also,  took  possession 
of  me,  for  my  mind  w-as  open  to  whatever  visit- 
ant chose  to  enter,  since  utter  despair  of  safety 
or  release  had  left  it  vacant  of  a hope  or  fear. 
These  enormous  days  and  nights,  swinging  in 
their  arc  six  months  long,  were  the  pendulum 
that  dealt  time  in  another  measure  than  that 
dealt  by  the  sunlight  of  lower  zones ; they  told 
the  time  of  what  interminable  years,  the  years 
of  what  vast  generations  far  beyond  the  span 
that  covered  the  ago  of  the  primeval  men  of 
Scripture — they  measured  time  on  this  gigantic 
and  enduring  scale  for  what  wonderful  and 
mighty  beings,  old  as  the  everlasting  hills*  as 
destitute  as  they  of  mortal  sympathy,  cold  and 
inscrutable,  handling  the  two-edged  javelins  of 
frost  and  magnetism,  and  served  by  all  the  un- 
known polar  agencies.  I fancied  that  I 
their  far-reaching  cohorts,  marshaling  and  ma- 
noeuvring at  times  in  the  field  of  an  horizon 
that  was  boundless,  the  glitter  of  their  spears 
and  casques,  the  sheen  of  their  white  banners; 
and  again,  sitting  in  fearful  circle  with  their 
phantasmagoria  they  shut  and  hemmed  me  w 
and  watched  me  writhe  like  a w-orm  before 
them. 

I had  a fancy  that  the  perpetual  play 
magnetic  impulses  here  gradually  disintegrated 
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the  expanse  of  ice,  as  sunbeams  might  have 
done.  If  it  succeeded  in  unseating  me  from 
my  cold  station  I should  drown,  and  there 
would  be  an  end  of  me ; it  would  be  all  one ; 
for  though  I clung  to  life  I did  not  cling  to  suf- 
fering. Something  of  the  wild  beast  seemed  to 
spring  up  in  my  nature ; that  ignorance  of  any 
moment  but  the  present.  I felt  a certain  kinship 
to  the  bear  in  her  comfortable  snowiness  whom 
I had  left  in  the  parallels  far  below  this  unreal 
tract  of  horrors.  I remembered  traditions  of 
such  metempsychoses ; the  thought  gave  me  a 
pang  that  none  of  these  fierce  and  subtle  ele- 
ments had  known  how  to  give  before.  But  all 
the  time  my  groaning,  cracking  ice  was  moving 
with  me,  splitting  now  through  all  its  leagues 
of  length  along  the  darkness,  with  an  explosion 
like  a cannon's  shot,  that  echoed  again  and 
again  in  every  gap  and  chasm  of  its  depth,  and 
seemed  to  be  caught  up  and  repeated  by  a 
thousand  airy  sprites,  and  snatched  on  from  one 
to  another  till  it  fell  dead  through  the  frozen 
thickness  of  the  air. 

It  was  at  about  this  timfe  that  I noticed  an- 
other species  of  motion  than  that  which  had 
hitherto  governed  it  seizing  this  journeying  ice. 
It  bent  and  bent,  as  a glacier  does  in  its  viscous 
flow  between  mountains ; it  crowded,  and  loos- 
ened, and  rent  apart,  and  at  last  it  broke  in  ev- 
ery direction,  and  every  fragment  was  crushed 
and  jammed  together  again ; and  the  whole 
mass  was  following,  as  I divined,  the  curve  of 
some  enormous  whirlpool  that  swept  it  from 
beneath.  It  might  have  been  a day  and  night, 
it  might  have  been  an  hour,  that  we  traveled 
on  this  vast  curve — I had  no  more  means  of 
knowing  than  if  I had  veritably  done  with  time. 
We  were  one  expanse  of  shadow;  not  a star 
above  us,  only  a sky  of  impenetrable  gloom  re- 
ceived the  shimmering  that  now  and  again  the 
circling  ice  cast  off.  It  was  a strange  slow 
motion,  yet  with  such  a steadiness  and  strength 
about  it  that  it  had  the  effect  of  swiftness.  It 
was  long  since  any  water,  or  the  suspicion  of 
any,  had  been  visible;  we  might  have  been 
grinding  through  some  gigantic  hollow  for  all 
I could  have  told ; snow  had  never  fallen  here ; 
the  mass  moved  you  knew  as  if  you  felt  the 
prodigious  hand  that  grasped  and  impelled  it 
from  beneath.  Whither  was  it  tending,  in  the 
eddy  of  what  huge  stream  that  went,  with  the 
smoke  of  its  fall  hovering  on  the  brink,  to 
plunge  a tremendous  cataract  over  the  limits 
of  the  earth  into  the  unknown  abyss  of  space  ? 
Far  in  advance  there  was  a faint  glimmering, 
a sort  of  powdery  light  glancing  here  and  there. 
As  we  approached  it — the  ice  and  I — it  grew 
fainter,  and  was,  by-and-by,  lost  in  a vast  twi- 
light that  surrounded  us  on  all  sides ; at  the 
same  time  it  became  evident  that  we  had  pass- 
ed under  a roof,  an  immense  and  vaulted  roof. 
As  crowding,  stretching,  rending,  we  passed 
on,  uncanny  gleams  were  playing  distantly 
above  us  and  around  us,  now  and  then  over- 
laying all  things  with  a sheeted  illumination  as 
deathly  as  a grave-light,  now  and  then  shoot- 


ing up  in  spires  of  blood-red  radiance  that  dis- 
closed the  terrible  aurora.  I was  in  a cavern 
of  ice,  as  wide  and  as  high  as  the  heavens ; these 
flashes  of  glory,  alternated  with  equal  flashes 
of  darkness,  os  you  might  say,  taught  me  to 
perceive.  Perhaps  tremendous  tide  after  tide 
had  hollowed  it  with  all  its  fantastic  recesses ; 
or  had  that  Titanic  race  of  the  interminable 
years  built  it  as  a pulace  for  their  monarch,  a 
temple  for  their  deity,  with  its  domes  that 
sprung  far  up  immeasurable  heights  and  hung 
palely  shining  like  mock  heavens  of  hazy  stars  ; 
its  aisles  that  stretched  away  down  colonnades 
of  crystal  columns  into  unguessed  darkness ; its 
high-heaved  arches,  its  pierced  and  open  sides  ? 
Now  an  aurora  burned  up  like  a blue-light,  and 
went  skimming  under  all  the  vaults  far  off  into 
far  and  farther  hollows,  revealing,  as  it  went, 
still  loftier  heights  and  colder  answering  radi- 
ances. Then  these  great  arches  glowed  like 
blocks  of  beryl.  Wondrous  tracery  of  delicate 
vines  and  leaves,  greener  than  the  greenest 
moss,  wandered  over  them,  wreathed  the  great 
pillars,  and  spread  round  them  in  capitals  of 
flowers;  roses  crimson  as  a carbuncle;  hya- 
cinths like  bedded  cubes  of  amethyst;  violets 
bluer  than  sapphires — all  as  if  the  flowers  had 
been  turned  to  flame,  yet  all  so  cruelly  cold,  as 
if  the  power  that  wrought  such  wonders  could 
simulate  a sparkle  beyond  even  the  lustre  of 
light,  but  could  not  give  it  heat,  that  principle 
of  life,  that  fountain  of  first  being.  Yonder  a 
stalactite  of  clustered  ruby — that  kept  the  au- 
rora and  glinted  faintly,  and  more  faintly,  till 
the  thing  came  again,  when  it  grasped  a whole 
body-full  of  splendor — hung  downward  and 
dropped  a thread-like  stem  and  a blossom  of 
palest  pink,  like  a transfigured  Linnsea,  to  meet 
the  snow-drop  in  its  sheath  of  green  that  shot 
up  from  a spire  of  aqua  marine  below.  Here 
living  rainbows  flew  from  buttress  to  buttress 
and  frolicked  in  the  domes — the  only  things 
that  dared  to  live  and  sport  where  beauty  was 
frozen  into  horror.  It  seemed  as  if  that  shift- 
ing death-light  of  the  aurora  photographed  all 
these  things  upon  my  memory,  for  I noted  none 
of  them  at  the  time.  I only  wondered  idly 
whither  we  were  tending  as  we  drove  in  deeper 
and  deeper  under  that  ice-roof,  and  curved 
more  and  more  circlingly  upon  our  course 
while  the  silent  flashes  sped  on  overhead.  Now 
we  were  in  the  dark  again  crashing  onward ; 
now  a cold  blue  radiance  burst  from  every  ici- 
cle, from  every  crevice,  and  I saw  that  the 
whole  enormous  mass  of  our  motion  bent  and 
swept  around  a single  point — a dark  yet  glitter- 
ing form  that  sat  as  if  upon  the  apex  of  the 
world.  Was  it  one  of  those  mightier  than  the 
Anakim,  more  than  the  sons  of  God,  to  whom 
all  the  currents  of  this  frozen  world  converged  ? 
Sooth  I know  not — for  presently  I imagined 
that  my  vision  made  only  an  exaggeration  of 
some  brown  Esquimaux  sealed  up  and  left  in 
his  snow-house  to  die.  A thin  sheathing  of 
ice  appeared  to  clothe  him  and  give  the  glister 
to  his  duskiness.  Insensible  as  I had  thought 
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myself  to  any  further  fear,  I cowered  beneath 
the  stare  of  those  dead  and  icy  eyes.  Slowly 
we  rounded,  and  ever  rounded ; the  inside,  on 
which  my  place  was,  moving  less  slowly  than 
the  outer  circle  of  the  sheeted  mass  in  its  viscid 
flow ; and  as  we  moved,  by  some  fate  my  eye 
was  caught  by  the  substance  on  which  this  fig- 
ure sat.  It  was  no  figure  at  all  now,  but  a 
bare  jag  of  rock  rising  in  the  centre  of  this  solid 
whirlpool,  and  carrying  on  its  summit  some- 
thing which  held  a light  that  not  one  of  these 
icy  freaks,  pranking  in  the  dress  of  gems  and 
flowers,  had  found  it  possible  to  assume.  It 
was  a thing  so  real,  so  genuine,  my  breath  be- 
came suspended ; my  heart  ceased  to  beat ; my 
brain,  that  had  been  a lump  of  ice,  seemed  to 
move  in  its  skull ; hope,  that  had  deserted  me, 
suddenly  sprung  up  like  a second  life  within 
me ; the  old  passion  was  not  dead,  if  I was. 
It  rose  stronger  than  life  or  death  or  than  my- 
self. If  I could  but  snatch  that  mass  of  moon- 
stone, that  inestimable  wealth!  It  was  no- 
thing deceptive,  I declared  to  myself.  What 
more  natural  home  could  it  have  than  this  re- 
gion, thrown  up  here  by  the  old  Plutonic  pow- 
ers of  the  planet,  as  the  same  substance  in 
smaller  shape  was  thrown  up  on  the  peaks  of 
the  Mount  St.  Gothard,  when  the  Alpine  ai- 
guilles first  sprang  into  the  day?  There  it 
rested,  limpid  with  its  milky  pearl,  casting  out 
flakes  of  flame  and  azure,  of  red  and  leaf-green 
light,  and  holding  yet  a sparkle  of  silver  in  the 
reflections  and  refractions  of  its  inner  axis — 
the  splendid  Turk’s-eye  of  the  lapidaries,  the 
cousin  of  the  water-opal  and  the  girasole,  the 
precious  essence  of  feldspar.  Could  I break 
it,  I would  find  clusters  of  great  hemitropc  crys- 
tals. Could  I obtain  it,  I should  have  a jewel 
in  that  mass  of  moonstone  such  as  the  world 
never  saw!  The  throne  of  Jemschid  could 
not  cast  a shadow  beside  it. 

Then  the  bitterness  of  my  fate  overwhelmed 
me.  Here,  with  this  treasure  of  a kingdom, 
this  jewel  that  could  not  be  priced,  this  wealth 
beyond  an  Emperor’s — and  here  only  to  die! 
My  stolid  apathy  vanished,  old  thoughts  dom- 
inated once  more,  old  habits,  old  desires.  I 
thought  of  Eleanor  then  in  her  warm,  sunny 
home,  the  blossoms  that  bloomed  around  her, 
the  birds  that  sang,  the  cheerful  evening  fires, 
the  longing  thoughts  for  one  who  never  came* 
who  never  was  to  come.  But  I would ! I cried, 
where  human  voice  had  never  cried  before.  I 
would  return ! I would  take  this  treasure  with 
me ! I would  not  be  defrauded ! Should  not 
I,  a man,  conquer  this  inanimate  blind  matter  ? 
I reached  out  my  hands  to  seize  it.  Slowly  it 
receded — slowly,  and  less  slowly ; or  was  the 
motion  of  the  ice  still  carrying  me  onward  ? 
Had  we  encircled  this  apex  ? and  were  we  driv- 
ing out  into  the  open  and  uncovered  North,  and 
so  down  the  seas  and  out  to  the  open  main  of 
black  water  again?  If  so  — if  I could  live 
through  it — I must  have  this  thing ! 

I rose,  and  as  well  as  I could,  with  my  cramp- 
ed and  stiffened  limbs,  I moved  to  go  back  for  it. 


It  was  useless ; the  current  that  carried  us  was 
growing  invincible,  the  gaping  gulfs  of  the  outer 
seas  were  sucking  us  toward  them.  I fell ; I 
scrambled  to  my  feet ; I would  still  have  gone 
back,  but,  as  I attempted  it,  the  ice  whereon  I 
was  inclined  ever  so  slightly,  tipped  more  boldly, 
gave  way,  and  rose  in  a billow,  broke,  and  piled 
over  on  another  mass  beneath.  Then  the  cav- 
ern was  behind  us,  and  I comprehended  that 
this  ice-stream,  having  doubled  its  central  point, 
now  in  its  outward  movement  encountered  the 
still  incoming  body,  and  was  to  pile  above  and 
pass  over  it,  the  whole  expanse  bending,  crack- 
ing, breaking,  crowding,  and  compressing,  till 
its  rearing  tumult  made  bergs  more  mountain- 
ous than  the  offshot  glaciers  of  the  Greenland 
continent,  that  should  ride  safely  down  to  crum- 
ble in  the  surging  seas  below.  As  block  after 
block  of  the  rent  ice  rose  in  the  air,  lighted  by 
the  blue  and  bristling  aurora-points,  toppled 
and  mounted  higher,  it  seemed  to  me  that  now 
indeed  I was  battling  with  those  elemental  agen- 
cies in  the  dreadful  fight  I had  desired—'one  man 
against  the  might  ofanatter.  I sprang  from  that 
block  to  another;  I gained  my  balance  on  a third, 
climbing,  shouldering,  leaping,  struggling,  hold- 
ing with  ray  hands,  catching  with  my  feet,  crawl- 
ing, stumbling,  tottering,  rising  high  and  higher 
with  the  mountain  ever  making  underneath ; a 
power  unknown  to  my  foes  coming  to  my  aid, 
a blessed  rushing  w armth  that  glowed  on  all  the 
surface  of  my  skin,  that  set  the  blood  to  racing 
in  my  veins,  that  made  my  heart  beat  with  newer 
hope,  sink  with  newer  despair,  rise  buoyant  with 
new  determination.  Except  when  the  shaft  of 
light  pierced  the  shivering  sky  I could  not  see 
or  gues&  the  height  that  I had  gained.  I was 
vaguely  aware  of  chasms  that  were  bottomless, 
of  precipices  that  opened  on  them,  of  pinnacles 
rising  round  me  in  aerial  spires,  when  suddenly 
the  shelf,  on  which  I must  have  stood,  yielded, 
as  if  it  were  pushed  by  great  hands,  swept  down 
a steep  incline  like  an  avalanche,  stopped  half- 
way, but  sent  me  flying  on,  sliding,  glancing, 
like  a shooting-star,  down,  down  the  slippery 
side,  breathless,  dizzy,  smitten  with  blistering 
pain  by  awful  winds  that  whistled  by  me,  far 
out  upon  the  level  ice  below  that  tilted  up  and 
down  again  with  the  great  resonant  plash  of 
open  water,  and  conscious  for  a moment  that  I 
lay  at  last  upon  a fragment  that  the  mass  be- 
hind urged  on,  I knew  and  I remembered  no- 
thing more. 

Faces  were  bending  over  me  when  I opened 
my  eyes  again,  rough,  uncouth,  and  bearded 
faces,  but  no  monsters  of  the  pole.  Whalemen 
rather,  smelling  richly  of  train-oil,  but  I could 
recall  nothing  in  all  my  life  one  fraction  so  beau- 
tiful as  they ; the  angels  on  whom  I hope  to 
open  my  eyes  when  Death  has  really  taken  me 
will  scarcely  seem  sights  more  blest  than  did 
those  rude  whalers  of  the  North  Pacific  Sea. 
The  North  Pacific  Sea — for  it  was  there  that  I 
was  found,  explain  it  how  you  may — whether 
the  Albatross  had  pierced  farther  to  the  west 
than  her  sailing-master  knew,  and  had  lost  her 
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reckoning  with  a disordered  compass-needle 
under  new  stars — or  whether  I had  really  been 
the  sport  of  the  demoniac  beings  of  the  ice, 
tossed  by  them  from  zone  to  zone  in  a dozen 
hours.  The  whalers,  real  creatures  enough, 
had  discovered  me  on  a block  of  ice,  they  said ; 
nor  could  I,  in  their  opinion,  have  been  many 
days  undergoing  my  dreadful  experience,  for 
there  was  still  food  in  my  wallet  when  they 
opened  it.  They  would  never  believe  a word 
of  my  story,  and  so  far  from  regarding  me  as 
one  who  had  proved  the  Northwest  Passage  in 
my  own  person,  they  considered  me  a mere  idle 
maniac,  as  uncomfortable  a thing  to  have  on 
shipboard  as  a ghost  or  a dead  body,  wrecked 
and  unable  to  account  for  myself,  and  gladly 
transferred  me  to  a homeward-bound  Russian 
man-of-war,  whose  officers  afforded  me  more 
polite  but  quite  as  decided  skepticism.  I have 
never  to  this  day  found  any  one  who  believed 
my  story  when  I told  it — so  you  can  take  it  for 
what  it  is  worth.  Even  my  Uncle  Paul  flouted 
it,  and  absolutely  refused  to  surrender  the  sum 
on  whose  expectation  I had  taken  ship ; while 
my  old  ancestor,  who  hung  peeling  over  the 
hall  fire,  dropped  from  his  frame  in  disgust  at 
the  idea  of  one  of  his  hard-cash  descendants 
turning  romancer.  But  all  I know  is  that  the 
Albatross  never  sailed  into  port  again,  and  that 
if  I open  my  knife  to-day  and  lay  it  on  the  table 
it  will  wheel  about  till  the  tip  of  its  blade  points 
full  at  the  North  Star. 

I have  never  found  any  one  to  believe  me, 
did  I say  ? Yes,  there  is  one — Eleanor  never 
doubted  a word  of  my  narration,  never  asked 
me  if  cold  and  suffering  had  not  shaken  my 
reason.  But  then,  after  the  first  recital,  she 
has  never  been  willing  to  hear  another  word 
about  it,  and  if  I ever  allude  to  my  lost  treas- 
ure or  the  possibility  of  instituting  search  for 
it,  she  asks  me  if  I need  more  lessons  to  be  con- 
tent with  the  treasure  that  I have,  and  gathers 
up  her  work  and  gently  leaves  the  room.  So 
that,  now  I speak  of  it  so  seldom,  if  I had  not 
told  the  thing  to  you  it  might  come  to  pass  that 
I should  forget  altogether  the  existence  of  my 
mass  of  moonstone.  My  mass  of  moonshine, 
old  Paul  calls  it.  I let  him  have  his  say ; he 
can  not  have  that  nor  any  thing  else  much 
longer;  but  when  all  is  done  I recall  Galileo 
and  I mutter  to  myself,  “ Per  si  muove — it  was 
a mass  of  moonstone  1 With  these  eyes  I saw 
it,  with  these  hands  I touched  it,  with  this  heart 
I longed  for  it,  with  this  will  I mean  to  have  it 
yet!” 
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KIND  reader,  you  whose  love  for  Nature  is 
as  great  as  mine,  whose  greatest  pleas- 
ure is  in  finding  out  her  wildest  haunts,  and 
communing  with  her  through  her  marvelous 
works,  come  with  me  away  out  into  the  woods 
and  fields,  and  there  let  us  together  enjoy  the 
feast  spread  out  for  us. 

I know  of  most  lovely  dells  in  which  tinkling 


little  brooks  are  always  weaving  silver  threads 
through  gray  and  mossy  rocks;  dells  so  quiet 
and  so  shaded  that,  save  the  sweet  song  of  the 
Mavis,  or  of  some  amorous  Grosbeak,  or  the 
Tanager,  no  sound  breaks  through  the  whisper 
of  the  leaves,  the  tinkle  of  the  brook,  for  all  the 
livelong  day.  I know  of  woods  that  cover  hills, 
and  then,  descending  them,  throw  out  across 
the  swamps  the  fringe  of  their  broad  mantle,  in 
which  the  Warblers  and  the  Thrushes  love  to 
dwell.  I know  of  groves  through  which,  for 
hours,  we  may  wander,  our  feet  moving  with 
noiseless  tread  upon  the  soft  green  turf  and 
moss ; the  sun's  rays  but  now  and  then  glinting 
down  upon  us  through  the  leaves,  the  winds 
Bighing  and  singing  a soft  accompaniment  to 
all  the  chorus  being  sung  around  us. 

Then  come  with  me,  and  I will  give  you  all 
the  history  of  the  birds  we  meet. 

The  first  note  that  we  hear,  as  we  cross  the 
pasture  and  approach  the  outskirts  of  the  woods, 
is  the  6weet,  the  peaceful  song  of  our  own  fa- 
vorite, the  Vireo.  Drawing  near,  we  recognize 
at  once  his  cap  of  ashy  blue,  his  eyes  of  pink, 
coat  of  bright  olive-green,  and  waistcoat  of  un- 
sullied white;  and  as  we  stand  beneath  his 
perch,  and  watch  him  as  he  sings,  can  you  won- 
der that,  of  all  the  feathered  tenants  of  the 
woods,  he  is  our  own  especial  favorite  ? Is  not 
his  song  the  very  expression  of  calmest,  quiet- 
est content  ? Are  not  all  his  movements  mark- 
ed by  grace  and  elegance  ? I love  to  recline 
upon  a mossy  knoll  in  the  deep  oak  woods  and 
watch  this  little  songster,  and  os  I watch  I won- 
der whose  perfect,  pardoned  spirit  lives  within 
his  little  body.  I often  wish  that  if  there  is 
any  truth  in  the  transmigration  of  souls,  I might 
be  good  and  favored  enough  to,  some  time 
hence,  become  a Vireo.  All  the  summer  long, 
in  sunshine  or  in  storm,  from  early  morn  to 
dewy  eve,  his  sweet  soliloquy,  his  beautiful 
hymns  are  heard — hymns  breathing  of  love  and 
gratitude  for  all  the  goodness  of  Nature's  God 
— soliloquies  of  peace  and  good-will  for  all  the 
world.  Ah,  the  Vireo  is  really  an  angel  among 
the  birds,  and  all  should  do  him  reverence  ! 

See  the  little  one  how  busily  he  keeps  em- 
ployed, searching  each  leaf,  each  bud  and  twig, 
for  dainty  morsels  of  insect  food ; and  as  he 
moves  among  the  foliage,  now  leisurely  poising 
on  some  waving  branch,  now  fluttering  at  the 
end  of  some  leaf-capped  twig,  how  like  a little 
elf  does  he  appear ! 

He  has  flown ; but  his  flight  was  short,  for 
there  he  has  alighted  on  the  branch  from  which 
his  pensile  nest  rocks  to  and  fro  before  the  sum- 
mer breeze.  Let  us  examine  the  nest,  for  it  is 
the  type  of  all  the  dwellings  of  his  family.  Was 
ever  neater  model  seen?  How  cunningly  are 
twined  and  braided  long  and  flexible  strips  of 
grape-vine  bark,  and  silvery  birch,  and  bass, 
into  as  perfect  a basket  as  ever  birds  did  weave ; 
and  how  strongly  the  strands  are  sewn  and  tied 
around  the  forked  twig ; does  it  seem  possible 
that  birds  could  make  so  strong  yet  light  a fab- 
ric ? Ah,  my  friend ; but  birds  are  the  best 
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house-builders  in  the  world,  and  each  has  al- 
ways had  a model  of  his  own,  that  has  proved 
since  earliest  time  the  very  best  of  all  for  his 
own  particular  wants.  Looking  into  the  nest, 
for  it  hangs  just  low  enough  for  us  to  peer  in- 
side its  walls,  we  see  the  female  bird  patiently 
sitting  upon  her  eggs.  Leaning  over  to  scan 
her  a little  closer,  we  crack  a twig  beneath  our 
feet,  and  the  sudden  noise,  rather  than  our 
presence — for  she  is  no  suspicious  bird,  but  tol- 
erates the  near  approach  of  man — drives  her 
from  the  nest. 

How  neatly  is  the  dwelling  lined  ; how  care- 
fully are  arranged  the  finer  strips  of  bark  and 
rootlets  around  the  bottom  and  the  sides ; and 
on  this  lining  are  the  eggs.  They  are  five  in 
number,  four  of  them  of  perfect  form,  their  thin, 
white  shells  rose-tinted  by  the  germ  within,  on 
each  egg  a few  scattered  dots  and  spots  of 
brown  and  black.  These  are  the  Vireos,  the 
rightful  tenants  of  the  nest.  The  fifth  egg,  of 
a coarser  form,  of  grayish  color,  with  thickly- 
spattered  dots  of  brown  and  black,  is  the  egg 
which  the  parasitic  Troopial,  the  Cow-Bunting, 
has  laid,  depending  upon  the  patient  care  and 
watchfulness  of  the  Vireo  to  hatch  and  rear  its 
offspring.  One  would  surely  think  that  with  a 
family  in  prospective  of  four,  the  Vireos  might 
be  spared  the  imposition  of  having  others’  chil- 
dren thrust  upon  them ; but  the  Troopial,  shift- 
less, lazy,  and  unloving,  always  leaves  its  eggs 
in  others’  nests,  and  cowardly  chooses  those 
whose  weakness  is  its  own  security.  I always, 
when  I find  its  egg  laid  in  the  nest  of  some  small 
bird,  destroy  it,  and  so  we’ll  do  with  this.  We 
remove  it  carefully,  lest  our  fingers  might  crush 
the  tender  shells  of  the  other  eggs,  and  drop  it 
to  the  ground. 

See  what  a grateful  look  the  Vireos  give  us ; 
and  in  the  oft-repeated  song  that  the  male  is 
singing  can  you  not  hear  how  plainly  he  is 
thanking  us  ? But  come,  we  have  intruded  on 
their  privacy  full  long  enough,  and  the  good 
wife  is  anxious  to  again  settle  upon  her  nest. 
Adieu,  sweet  birds,  and  may  your  chicks — which 
soon  will  burst  their  coverings — grow  up  to  be 
such  good  and  happy  birds  as  you  are  now ! 

A little  farther  in  the  woods,  just  where  some 
oaks  and  chestnuts,  scattered  with  some  pines 
and  other  evergreens,  make  a deep-shaded  spot, 
we  hear  a wondrous  sweet  and  flute-like  song. 
Let  us  quietly  approach  the  spot,  for  the  Song- 
Thrush,  who  is  singing,  is  none  too  fond  of 
man’s  intrusion.  There  is  the  singer,  perched 
upon  the  lower  limb  of  yonder  pine.  Is  he  not 
a handsome  bird  ? His  coat  and  all  his  upper 
dress  a brown  and  reddish  olive,  beneath  pure 
white,  with  thickly  spotted  arrow-heads  of  black 
upon  the  breast.  Is  not  his  song  a marvel  of 
melody  ? Now  ringing  like  a martial  fife,  now 
simulating  the  tender  strains  of  a loner’s  flute, 
anon  tinkling  like  a silver  bell.  Of  all  his  fam- 
ily none  approaches  him  in  power  and  melody 
of  song  except  the  Hermit-Thrush,  and  which 
is  the  better  singer  I can  not  say. 

I often,  in  the  wilds  of  Northern  Maine,  have 


heard  the  Hermit’s  song,  and,  until  I saw  the 
bird,  and  proved  him  what  he  was,  supposed 
him  to  be  a Song-Thrush  with  a marvelous 
voice  and  talent.  But  the  Song-Thrush  and 
the  Hermit  sing  not  in  the  same  wood.  With 
the  former  lives  the  Tawny-Thrush,  he  with 
the  reddish  coat  and  simple  song;  with  the 
Hermit  lives  the  Olive -Back,  whose  song, 
though  sweet,  is  short  and  plain.  No,  two 
such  songsters  could  not  live  together;  their 
lives  would  be  sung  away  in  tuneful  rivalry. 
The  Hermit  sings  to  the  northern  wilderness 
and  the  mountains,  and  is  silent,  in  the  spring 
and  autumn,  when  passing  through  the  other’s 
domains;  the  Song-Thrush  to  the  lower  pla- 
teaus and  more  southern  valleys. 

Both  birds  are  of  similar  habits,  living  chiefly 
upon  the  ground,  subsisting  upon  the  smaller 
berries  and  grubs  and  insects,  and  singing  at 
morn  and  early  eve  and  through  the  dark  and 
cloudy  days.  They,  with  the  Vireos,  make 
glad  the  woods  when  rainy  weather  is  upon 
them  and  other  birds  are  silent,  and  nothing 
can  be  sweeter  than  their  song  when  heard 
among  the  pattering  rain-drops  through  the 
leaves.  Our  friend  yonder  is  singing  to  his 
mate,  who  has  just  left  her  nest  in  the  fork  of 
that  low  cedar. 

You  never  saw  a Song-Thrush’s  nest  ? Come 
with  me,  then,  and  examine  this;  it  is  just 
high  enough  in  the  tree  to  permit  us,  standing 
tip-toe,  to  see  inside  it.  This  species  always 
chooses  a low  tree  for  its  nesting-place,  while 
the  Tawny  or  Wilson’s  Thrush  prefers  the 
ground,  as  does  the  Hermit  and  often  the  Olive- 
Back.  You  notice  that  the  lower  part  of  the 
nest  is  composed  of  fine  twigs  and  grasses,  upon 
which  is  built  the  strongly  made  mud  structure. 
The  interior  is  lined  with  fine  roots  and  grass, 
and  I doubt  if  you  could  distinguish  either  the 
nest  or  the  handsome  bluish-green  eggs  from 
those  of  the  Robin,  so  much  do  they  resemble 
them.  The  eggs  of  our  other  thrushes  can  be 
readily  distinguished  by  the  pale  blue  of  the 
Hermit,  the  emerald-green  of  the  Wilson’s, 
and  the  red-and-brown-spotted  blue  of  the 
Olive -Back.  The  Brown  Thrush,  or  Brown 
Mavis,  as  it  is  often  called,  the  bird  which 
perches  on  a birch  or  maple  in  May  and  sings 
the  livelong  day,  seeming  to  imitate  the  songs 
of  all  the  other  birds,  but  really  pouring  forth  a 
medley  of  its  own  original  thoughts — funny  and 
unique,  of  course,  but  still  its  own — belongs  not 
to  the  same  family  as  the  Song-Thrush,  but  is 
placed  by  naturalists  among  the  Mocking  Birds. 
So  also  is  our  Cat-Bird,  that  droll  and  whim- 
sical one,  who  sometimes  sings  for  hours  a pass- 
ing sweet  and  varied  song,  that,  though  all  its 
own,  seems  to  be  parts  of  songs  of  all  the  oth- 
ers. 

The  Cat-Bird  always  seemed  to  me  to  have 
a great  resemblance  to  a plain  young  prima 
donna  that  I know,  who,  while  singing  sweetly, 
and  singing  much  and  often,  is  yet  a little  shrew 
and  scolds  most  terribly.  She  has  a voice  at- 
tuned to  melody  of  song ; but  when  she  rates 
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her  husband  it  grates  most  harshly  and  unrae- 
Jodiously.  To  hear  the  Cat-Bird  singing,  and 
then  approaching  it  to  hear  it  scold — (a  friend 
of  mine  calls  it  the  common  scold  of  all  the 
woods) — and  you  would  be  surprised  to  find 
both  accents  issuing  from  the  self-same  bird. 

Let  us  ascend  into  yonder  cool  and  shady 
glen,  where  strangers’  footsteps  rarely  wander, 
and  we  may,  perhaps,  discover  some  rarer  ten- 
ant of  the  woods,  for  in  such  quiet  nooks,  where 
heavy  foliage  turns  daylight  into  twilight,  many 
of  our  loveliest  birds  seek  homes  and  pass  the 
summer  away. 

Stop  just  a moment,  for  see,  before  us  in 
that  bush  a small  bird  has  left  its  nest,  and 
is  flitting  nervously  in  the  shrubbety  there. 
Watch  it,  and  in  the  few  glimpses  of  it  that  we 
catch  we  will  find,  by  its  green  and  black  striped 
and  mottled  back,  its  yellow  crown,  its  pure 
white  dress  beneath,  with  sides  of  throat  and 
body  of  reddish-brown,  that  it  is  the  Chestnut- 
Side,  one  of  our  prettiest  and  now  most  com- 
mon Warblers,  though  in  the  days  of  Wilson 
and  Nuttall  it  was  quite  rare. 

It  belongs  to  the  genus  Dendroica  of  orni- 
thologists, of  which  we  have  twenty  and  odd 
species  in  the  United  States.  It  is  the  prin- 
cipal division  of  what  was  the  Sylvia  of  former 
naturalists ; but  as  peculiarities  of  form  and 
habits  in  some  species  were  discovered  on  care- 
ful study  to  bo  so  marked  and  different  from 
those  of  others,  “Sylvia”  was  divided  into 
Dendroica , the  true  Warblers ; and  Setophaga , 
the  Redstarts,  and  Parula  and  Mniotilta , the 
Creeper  - Warblers,  and  several  others  with 
equally  marked  characteristics.  For  a general 
name  for  them  all,  Sylvians,  or  “ Wood-Inhab- 
iters,”  is  good  and  appropriate.  They  compre- 
hend the  handsomest  and  most  graceful  of  all 
our  birds. 

The  nest  before  us  is  a good  type  of  the  nests 
of  all  the  bush-building  Warblers,  being  neatly 
made  of  grasses  and  rootlets  and  fine  twigs 
twined  together  ; and  the  interior  is  lined  with 
finer  rootlets  and  horse-hairs,  which  the  birds 
by  chance  found  in  the  woods,  or  perhaps 
brought  from  the  pasture  a mile  away.  The 
eggs  are  of  a pretty,  creamy  white,  spotted  and 
splashed  with  brown  and  reddish  and  laven- 
der ; they  so  much  resemble  the  eggs  of  many 
of  the  other  Warblers  that  it  must  be  a critic- 
al eye  indeed  that  could  distinguish  them.  If 
we  had  not  seen  the  bird,  and  seen  it  well,  I 
confess  that  I would  hare  hesitated  in  naming 
these  eggs. 

But  this  moment,  as  I glanced  up  into  the 
foliage  of  the  pine  above  our  heads,  my  atten- 
tion was  attracted  to  the  movements  of  anoth- 
er small  bird.  Stay!  there  it  is  again;  and 
now,  as  it  moves  about  the  tree,  would  you  not 
call  it  a Warbler,  and  now  a Creeper,  and  now 
a small  Flycatcher — so  much  does  it  mimic  each 
and  all  of  these  ? 

What  a lively  fellow  it  is ! now  running  along 
a branch  with  nimble  foot,  now  fluttering  upon 
the  end  of  some  small  twig,  now  hanging  like  a 


titmouse,  its  head  downward,  attentively  ex- 
amining a leaf  or  bud  for  insects’  eggs  or  cat- 
erpillars. Now  taking  a short,  quick  flight, 
pursuing  a flying  insect,  and  now  descending 
suddenly  to  a lower  branch,  following  a spider, 
which,  to  escape,  had  dropped,  hanging  to  its 
slender  web  until  the  danger  passed. 

Now  we  have  a nearer  view  of  the  bird  ; and 
os  we  see  its  upper  coat  of  blue,  with  its  broad 
and  flaming  patch  of  yellow,  and  under-dress 
of  yellow  and  white,  with  reddish  band  across 
the  breast,  we  know  the  bird  to  be,  what  I at 
first  suspected,  the  Blue  and  Yellow-Backed 
Warbler — the  Parula  Americana  of  modern  writ- 
ers. Such  a beauty  as  he  is,  and  such  a curi- 
ous song;  like  the  w'ords  preacher , preacher , 
preacher , uttered  at  first  loud,  then  gradually 
subduing  to  simply  preach,  which  is  bo  faintly 
lisped  that  we  hardly  hear  it ; or  if  we  do,  we 
imagiue  it  to  be  a cricket  or  grasshopper  taking 
its  first  lessons  in  vocalism. 

The  bird  sometimes  breeds  in  our  own  for- 
ests, though  it  usually  seeks  retirement  in  high- 
er latitudes ; perhaps,  if  we  look  carefully,  we 
may  find  the  nest.  The  bird  has  disappeared. 
An  instant  since  it  perched  beside  that  huge 
bunch  of  hoary  moss  hanging  from  that  high 
limb ; now  he  is  gone.  But  what  a curious  form 
the  moss  has ! Like  an  iron-gray  wig,  or  old 
man’s  beard,  untidy  and  uncombed,  it  seems, 
with  knots  and  snarls  on  every  side.  I who 
am  used  to  climbing  trees  will  climb  up  this 
and  get  the  moss ; it  will  be  a pleasant  souvenir 
of  our  walk  to-day. 

As  I climb  up  toward  the  bunch  of  moss  the 
Warbler,  who  has  again  appeared,  flutters  and 
expostulates  before  me.  The  nest  must  be  in 
this  tree,  or  the  bird  would  be  less  demonstra- 
tive. Did  you  see  that?  Just  as  I stretched 
out  my  hand  to  grasp  the  waving  bunch  a bird 
flew  out  from  within  its  folds,  and  now  she  joins 
her  mate  in  loud  entreaties  and  scoldings.  The 
nest  is  in  the  moss,  and  curiously  it  is  made ; 
the  ends  of  many  fibres  are  sewn  together  and 
twisted  up  into  a pouch ; inside  this  are  carried 
and  woven  finer  pieces  of  the  same  material 
which  are  bent  around  each  other  neatly  yet 
loosely ; as  if  the  bird  had,  at  the  outset,  a mind 
to  make  an  elaborate  structure,  yet  when  half 
done  grew  tired  of  the  labor  and  finished  hur- 
riedly. The  whole  fabric  is  so  thin  and  sparse 
that  I readily  see  through  its  densest  part ; yet 
here  the  bird  has  laid  her  eggs.  Four  they 
are — tiny,  pinkish-white,  with  spots  of  brown 
and  purple;  and  here  she  means  to  rear  her 
family,  the  winds  rocking  them  in  their  lofty 
cradle,  mother  and  all,  for  day  and  night,  until 
the  fledgelings  leave  the  nest.  We  will  spare 
this  bunch  of  moss,  at  any  rate  until  the  birds 
have  flown.  By-and-by,  before  the  snows  are 
falling,  perhaps  we  will  come  this  way  again, 
and  then  we  will  climb  and  get  it. 

What  did  you  say  ? That  a hen  and  chick- 
ens just  ran  across  that  fiat  rock  yonder  ? You 
are  surely  mistaken,  for  we  are  two  long  miles 
from  any  house,  and  no  sensible  barn-yard  fowl 
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would  trust  herself  and  family  out  here  among 
the  foxes  and  hawks.  But  I see  now  how  you 
were  misled ; for  behind  that  old  log  is  skulk- 
ing a female  Grouse,  while  her  little  ones  are 
, hiding  among  the  dead  leaves  on  the  ground. 
Carefully  approach  them,  and  we  will  be  able, 
perhaps,  to  capture  one  of  the  chick6.  How 
they  twitter  and  44  peet,”  precisely  like  a week- 
old  brood  of  chickens  at  home ! Be  careful ; 
the  old  bird  mistrusts  us  and  will  make  a rush 
at  one  of  us.  It  is  only  a few  days  since  that 
I was  with  a friend  in  the  Maine  woods  when, 
as  we  chanced  to  pass  an  old  grouse  with  her 
brood,  she,  in  her  intrepid  courage,  flew  in  his 
face  and  gave  him  a severe  beating  with  her  j 
wings.  J 

There  is  one  of  the  chicks  crouching  beneath 
that  sprig  of  juniper,  and,  stealing  cautiously 
upon  it,  I have  it  in  my  hand.  What  a soft, 
downy  little  thing  it  is ! How  strong  its  limbs 
are  as  it  makes  the  efforts  of  a wild  animal  to 
escape  from  me ! Yes,  the  Ruffed  Grouse  is 
untamable,  and,  though  the  eggs  be  placed  be- 
neath the  domestic  fowl  and  hatched,  the  chicks 
will,  at  the  earliest  moment,  escape  to  the 
woods.  See,  the  old  bird  has  led  her  brood 
away  into  the  thicket,  where  she  is  clucking 
for  her  missing  one,  and  we  will  let  our  little 
prisoner  free.  How  suddenly  the  little  midge 
has  disappeared ! It  is  a peculiarity  of  all  gal- 
linaceous birds,  living  in  a state  of  nature,  that 
they  can  most  adroitly  hide  and  escape  from 
their  pursuers,  hugging  to  the  earth  here, 
squeezing  between  and  under  a few  leaves 
there;  dodging  behind  a pebble  yonder,  and 
they  are  gone ! As  you  say,  it  is  an  interest- 
ing bird ; from  the  great  breadth  of  its  habi- 
tat it  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  all  our 
game-birds. 

The  Ruffed  Grouse  is  distributed  throughout 
almost  all  portions  of  the  continent  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  is  probably  one  of  the 
best  known  of  our  game-birds.  Unfortunately 
it  is  cursed  by  a multiplicity  of  names  in  differ- 
ent localities ; and  it  is  this  synonymic  affluence 
that  has  caused  (not  with  this  species  alone)  no 
little  confusion  among  scientific  men  and  oth- 
ers. For  instance,  this  bird  is  called  in  some 
portions  of  Maine  the  Birch -Partridge  and 
Gray-Partridge ; in  Massachusetts  it  is  simply 
called  Partridge ; in  New  Y^ork,  Grouse,  or 
Wood-Fowl,  or  Pheasant ; and  in  Pennsylvania, 
Pheasant,  and  Ruffed  Grouse — the  last  of  which 
appellations  is  the  only  proper  one. 

While  in  Ohio,  in  the  spring  of  1866, 1 found 
a nest  of  this  species  containing  eight  eggs; 
the  nest  was  beneath  an  old  fallen  trunk  of  a 
tree,  the  bark  of  which  I was  for  at  least  fifteen 
minutes  knocking  off  in  searching  for  beetles, 
v during  which  time  the  old  bird  remained  on 
her  nest  without  moving,  and  only  left  it  when 
my  foot  almost  touched  her.  As  she  was  the 
first  that  I had  seen  in  that  section  I inquired, 
when  I returned  to  the  farm-house  where  I was 
stopping,  if  there  were  many  grouse  in  that 
neighborhood. 


“Grouse!”  repeated  my  host,  arching  his 
eyebrows  with  surprise,  “why,  Sir,  we  don’t 
have  any  grouse  at  all  out  here ; none  nearer 
than  the  prairies  out  West.” — I have  always 
noticed  that  Western  people  speak  of  localities 
44  out  West,”  and  have  wondered  what  they  do 
in  California  and  Oregon. 

Knowing  that  he  meant  the  Pinnated  Grouse, 
or  Prairie-Chicken,  which  prefers  open  prairie 
countries  to  wooded  ones,  which  the  Ruffed 
Grouse  always  inhabits,  I replied  that  I did 
not  mean  Prairie-Hens,  but  Partridges,  as  we 
call  them  in  New  England. 

44  Partridges,  certainly,”  he  replied ; “we  have 
heaps  of  them.  Don’t  you  hear  them  whistling 
in  all  the  fields  ?” 

4 4 Whistling ! Partridges  don’t  whistle, ” said 
I ; but  instantly  remembering  that  the  44  Quail” 
of  New  England  is  properly  enough  in  the  West 
called  44  Partridge,”  I hastily  continued,  44  that 
is,  the  Partridges  I mean,  which  live  in  deep 
woods,  have  a ruff  of  black  feathers  about  the 
throat ; the  male  stands  on  old  logs,  and  drums.” 

“Ah,  you  mean  the  Pheasant,”  replied  the 
man,  recognizing  the  bird  from  my  description; 

44  nothing  like  calling  things  by  their  proper 
names.  Yes,  there  are  a right  smart  lot  here 
some  seasons ; in  others,  they  are  scarcer.” 

As  I before  remarked  the  Ruffed  Grouse  pre- 
fers an  uneven,  wooded  country,  and  is  most 
abundant  where  gently  sloping  hills  lead  into 
swamps  in  which  springs  and  brooks  are  abund- 
ant, and  the  whole  of  which  are  covered  with  a 
thick  growth  of  alders,  birches,  and  maples.  I 
do  not  wish  to  imply  that  it  is  only  in  thinly 
settled  countries  that  this  bird  is  met  with ; for 
they  are  found  in  the  near  vicinity  of  villages 
and  towns,  and  in  some  localities  even  make 
their  homes  in  pastures  quite  near  farm-houses : 
of  course,  in  such  places  they  are  more  shy  and 
wild  than  in  the  far-off  wilderness,  and  more 
difficult  to  approach.  In  fact,  I have  seen  them 
so  tame  in  the  Northern  forests  that  I could 
walk  up  to  within  a few  yards  of  them,  they  re- 
maining standing,  quietly  looking  at  me,  like 
so  many  domestic  poultry,  and  when  I tried  to 
flush  them  they  only  retreated  into  a thicket, 
skulking  as  if  they  had  no  thought  of  flying. 

About  the  first  of  May  the  female  selects  a 
retired  spot  in  the  woods,  where,  usually  beneath 
a thicket  of  evergreen  or  a bunch  of  brush,  or  a 
log,  she  scrapes  together  a few  leaves  into  a 
loose  nest,  and  deposits  from  eight  to  twelve 
eggs.  These  are  usually  of  a yellowish  white, 
sometimes  a darker  color,  sometimes  nearly 
pure  white.  They  resemble  in  form  and  site 
the  eggs  of  a bantam  hen,  and  could  easily  be  * 
mistaken  for  them. 

A very  curious  fact  in  the  breeding  habits  of 
this  Grouse  has  come  to  my  knowledge,  which  I 
have  not  seen  mentioned  in  works  on  natural 
history.  If  the  female  is  persistently  molested 
when  resting  on  the  ground,  her  eggs  being  d^ 
stroyed  by  man  or  vermin,  she,  as  a last  resort, 
takes  refuge  in  an  abandoned  nest  of  a Crow  or 
other  large  bird,  or  the  top  of  a broken  stump, 
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in  which  she  lays  another  complement  of  eggs. 
Several  instances  have  occurred  that  I have 
learned  of,  and  the  trait  seems  well  verified. 

This  departure  from  nature,  although  very 
remarkable,  is  rivaled  by  another  which  I learned 
of  from  a gentleman  in  New  Brunswick.  A fe- 
male Dusky  Duck,  Anas  obscura^  a bird  that 
has  been  considered  to  invariably  nest  on  the 
ground,  was  found,  on  the  shores  of  one  of  the 
Schoodic  lakes,  sitting  on  her  nest  full  of  eggs 
in  a high  yellow  birch  which  leaned  over  the 
water.  To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
habits  of  this  Duck  this  incident  will  have  no 
little  interest,  and  it  shows  how  widely  birds 
will,  in  some  circumstances,  depart  from  their 
natural  habits. 

Another  instance : Recently,  while  boarding 
in  a farm-house  in  New  Hampshire,  I noticed 
great  numbers  of  Bam  Swallows  often  alight  in 
a large  garden  near  the  house,  and  run  about 
on  the  ground  as  if  in  search  of  food.  I went 
out  into  the  garden,  and,  on  approaching  near 
the  birds,  discovered  that  they  were  chasing 
and  capturing,  like  so  many  chickens,  a small 
dipterous  insect  which  fed  upon  the  leaves  of 
the  turnip.  That  Swallows — birds,  as  is  uni- 
versally known,  of  the  greatest  and  most  con- 
tinued powers  of  wing — should  thus  depart  from 
their  natural  mode  of  capturing  their  insect 
prey,  seems  almost  impossible ; and  I confess, 
if  I had  not  repeatedly  witnessed  the  occur- 
rence, I should  have  received  an  account  of  it 
with  incredulity.  The  male  Ruffed  Grouse, 
during  the  season  of  incubation,  generally  re- 
main apart  from  the  females,  and  do  not  join 
them  until  the  young  birds  are  two-thirds  grown. 

A peculiarity  of  this  species  is  its  habit  of 
“drumming,”  which  is  done  by  the  male  birds. 
I have  heard  this  drumming  as  early  as  Febru- 
ary, and  as  late  as  October  and  even  Novem- 
ber ; but  usually  it  is  not  heard  much  before 
the  first  of  April.  The  bird  resorts  to  a fallen 
trunk  of  a tree  or  log,  and,  while  strutting  like 
the  male  turkey,  beats  his  wings  against  his 
sides  and  the  log  with  considerable  force.  This 
produces  a hollow  drumming  noise,  that  may  be 
heard  to  a considerable  distance ; it  commences 
very  slowly,  and,  after  a few  strokes,  gradually 
increases  in  velocity,  and  terminates  with  a roll- 
ing beat  very  similar  to  the  roll  of  a drum. 

I know  not  by  what  law  of  acoustics,  but  this 
drumming  is  peculiar  in  sounding  equally  as 
loud  at  a considerable  distance  off  as  within 
a few  rods.  I have  searched  for  the  bird  when 
I have  heard  the  drumming,  and  while  suppos- 
ing him  to  be  quite  near  have  not  found  him 
within  twenty  rods,  and  vice  versa. 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  Ruffed  Grouse,  and 
I am  done  with  it.  I would  refer  to  its  habit 
of  diving  into  the  deep  snow  to  pass  the  night 
in  cold  weather ; this  it  does  very  frequently, 
and  its  snowy  covering  affords  it  a warm  and 
effectual  protection.  But  if  rain  falls  during 
the  night,  and  then  the  weather  changes  to 
freezing,  the  Grouse,  imprisoned  beneath  the 
crust  that  forms  on  the  surface  of  the  snow, 
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soon  dies ; and  it  is  noticed  that  in  seasons  aft- 
er winters  when  the  weather  frequently  changes 
from  raining  to  freezing  there  is  a scarcity  of 
these  birds.  It  is  a common  occurrence  to  find 
them  in  the  spring  dead,  having  perished  from 
this  cause. 

But  we  must  continue  our  walk,  and  now 
that  we  are  on  the  edge  of  the  swamp  let  us 
penetrate  into  its  fastnesses,  and  we  may  meet 
with  something  worthy  of  our  attention.  Step 
carefully  on  those  stiff,  tall  tussocks  of  grass, 
and  avoid  those  bright  green  patches,  sofj  and 
smooth ; for  they  are  deceitful,  being  nothing 
but  thin  coverings  to  almost  unfathomable 
depths  of  quagmire.  After  all,  there  is  some- 
thing exciting  in  such  a passage,  leaping  as  we 
do  over  hidden  dangers,  when  a false  step  or  a 
short  jump  may  send  us  down  out  of  sight. 
Often  have  I in  pursuing  wounded  birds  travel- 
ed across  whole  bogs,  jumping  and  crawling ; 
and  when  I turned  to  retrace  my  steps,  the  ex- 
citement of  the  chase  having  passed,  I was  al- 
most appalled  at  the  distance  I had  come  and 
the  difficulties  to  be  surmounted  in  returning. 

But  we  are  now  getting  on  famously;  the 
ground  seems  to  be  rising,  as  it  often  does  in 
the  interior  of  a swamp,  and  tinkling  little  rills 
run  through  it  here  and  there,  carrying  off  the 
superfluous  moisture.  Let  us  pause  here  at 
this  cool  bubbling  spring  and  drink  of  its  de- 
licious waters. 

What,  you  can  not  stoop  to  it ! Pooh  ! my 
friend,  your  education  has  been  sadly  neglect- 
ed ; but  for  this  occasion,  with  a strip  from  yon- 
der silvery  birch,  I will  fashion  a woodman’s 
cup ; and  now  drink.  Is  not  the  water  satisfy- 
ing ? is  it  not  cooler  and  more  grateful  than  if 
ice  were  in  it,  and  does  it  not  taste  delicious  in 
my  birchen  cup  ? Some  of  the  happiest  recol- 
lections of  my  life  nre  connected  with  draughts 
of  cold  spring  wpter  in  just  such  a rustic  vessel 
as  this. 

Again  we  start ; and  now  as  we  approach  the 
deepest  portion  of  the  swamp  observe  the  growth 
of  cedars  and  spruces  and  firs  that  is  springing 
up — soon  shall  we  be  among  them,  and,  doubt- 
less, they  will  soon  show  a taller  stature. 

“ What  is  that  hideous  noise,  that  Babel  of 
screams  and  choking  cries,  as  if  a crowd  of  ma- 
niacs were  trying  to  outdo  each  other  in  making 
most  uncouth  and  unbecoming  outcries,”  did  you 
ask  ? Do  you  not  know  that  we  are  now  ap- 
proaching a colony  of  Night-Herons,  the  Qua- 
Birds  or  Quawks  of  rustic  naturalists  ? See, 
the  old  birds,  quick-eared  ana  suspicious,  have 
heard  our  approach  and  are  flying  above  the 
trees,  around  us,  quawking  fiercely  at  our  in- 
trusion. If  we  had  a gun  with  us  wo  could 
quickly  disperse  them  and  silence  their  clamor ; 
but  as  we  have  not  wo  must  submit  to  it,  even 
to  being  overpowered  in  our  voices. 

Here  we  are  in  the  midst  of  the  colony ; see 
on  almost  every  tree  are  two,  three,  or  four 
nests.  Of  course  those  loose  bunches  of  twigs 
and  sticks  laid  across  each  other  so  carelessly 
in  the  fork  of  the  tree  are 
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are  laid  the  eggs  of  the  birds  and  reared  the 
young.  Does  the  confusion  make  you  nervous  ? 
Bless  you,  if  all  the  eggs  that  are  in  the  nests 
were  hatched  and  the  young  birds  half  grown, 
the  present  noise  would  seem  half  stillness  to 
what  we  then  would  hear.  As  it  is  but  few  of 
the  young  birds  are  hatched,  as  wre  may  readily 
determine  by  the  absence  of  small  dead  fishes 
on  the  ground  beneath  the  trees. 

The  Herons  bring  abundant  supplies  of  fish- 
food  for  their  young,  and  drop  it  to  the  nest- 
lings from  above.  Of  this  a large  portion  falls 
to  the  ground,  causing  the  air,  in  warm  weath- 
er, to  be  filled  with  odors  far  from  pleasant. 
You  do  not  feel  like  climbing  up  to  some  of  the 
nests?  Well,  as  I am  more  interested  in  the 
birds,  I will  ascend  to  a few  of  the  nests,  and 
secure  a small  supply  of  the  eggs.  There  is 
little  comfort,  after  all,  in  climbing  up  to  Her- 
ons’ dwellings,  for  the  birds  are  not  the  most 
cleanly  in  their  habits ; but  here  is  a nest  com- 
plement of  four  eggs,  which  I will  drop  to  you, 
singly,  if  you  will  catch  them.  As  you  say, 
they  are  precisely  of  the  form  and  size  of  the 
eggs  of  the  domestic  hen,  but  are  of  a beautiful 
greenish-blue  in  color.  They  are,  when  fresh, 
good  on  the  table,  so  I am  told ; but  you  know 
prejudice  goes  a great  way  in  the  matter  of  our 
food. 

In  this  nest  that  I have  just  come  to  are  two 
young  birds,  possibly  ten  days  old.  They  are 
funny  little  wretches,  covered  with  long,  soft 
down,  with  mouths  wide  enough  to  take  in  one’s 
hand;  their  claws  are  sharp  enough,  as  they 
cling  to  me  when  I take  them  from  the  nest,  to 
almost  penetrate  my  flesh.  We  will  carry  them 
home  and  rear  them,  giving  them  for  food  fishes 
and  frogs  and  pieces  of  meat.  I often  have 
adopted  such  protdgds,  and  they  richly  paid  me 
for  all  my  trouble  with  a fund  of  comicalities 
almost  endless. 

The  Crows  are  hovering  above  us,  cawing 
and  scolding  for  our  interference  with  their 
comforts ; for  I will  tell  you  that  a Heron  col- 
ony is  a great  comfort  to  a family  of  Crows,  the 
eggs  and  young  Herons  furnishing  a most  ac- 
ceptable diet  to  the  black  marauders.  Of  course 
the  parent  Herons  expostulate,  and  even  some- 
times attack  the  pirates,  but  with  poor  success ; 
for  your  Crow  is  a crafty  rogue,  and  knows  ex- 
actly how  to  outwit  such  poor  clumsy  birds  as 
Quawks. 

As  you  have  seen  enough  of  heronries  to  last 
you  one  season,  at  least,  we  will  retrace  our 
steps ; and  we  mW  hurry  a little,  for  the  sun 
is  about  sinking  behind  the  western  hills,  and 
the  mosquitoes  and  midges  are  coming  at  us  in 
myriads. 

We,  who  are  a bit  scientific,  know  why  mos- 
quitoes were  created,  and  what  good  they  ac- 
complish to  balance  the  misery  they  inflict  upon 
us  poor  mortals  who  love  the  woods ; but  why 
midges  and  black  flies  were  sent  here  I never 
could  imngine,  unless  Nature  meant  to  be  con- 
sistent with  her  great  plan  that  all  mundane  de- 
lights should  have  attendant  sorrows.  What 


delicious,  what  glorious  lives  we  could  live  in 
the  Northern  wogds  if  none  of  those  insects 
were  in  existence!  Bless  you!  I have  seen 
the  time  when  I was  salmon-fishing  in  New 
Brunswick  that  I could  almost  imagine  myself 
in  Paradise,  such  magnificent  sceneiy,  such  de- 
lightful surroundings  as  were  about  me.  But 
the  black  flies  and  the  midges!  Conceive  of 
all  the  mosquitoes  in  the  world,  and  they  would 
hardly  make  a respectably  small  swarm  of  black 
flies,  and  their  bites  would  be  comfort  when 
compared  with  the  others’.  I have  seen  fish- 
ermen with  their  faces  so  bitten  by  these  tor- 
mentors that  they  were  puffed  out  to  nearly 
double  their  natural  size ; their  eyes  were  closed, 
and  the  whole  system  in  a state  of  high  fever. 
In  the  day  black  flies;  at  dusk  midges;  and 
at  evening  and  through  the  night  mosquitoes! 
And  yet  with  them  all  we  love  the  woods,  and 
glad  would  we  be  to  always  live  among  them. 

At  last  we  are  out  of  the  swamp  and  climb- 
ing the  brushy  hill  toward  our  home.  Every 
bird,  “as  fades  the  glowing  landscape  on  the 
sight,”  seems  in  chorus  to  be  thanking  God  in 
sweetest  songs  for  his  great  and  manifold  bless- 
ings. And  what  sweeter  choirs  than  these  in 
Nature’s  temples  ever  sing  his  praises  ? How 
insignificant  does  man,  in  all  his  pomp  and  van- 
ity of  great  cathedrals,  seem  beside  these  hum- 
ble yet  most  devout  worshipers  ? 

The  Song-Thrush;  the  Vesper-Bird;  the 
Rose-breasted  Grosbeak,  that  magnificent  song- 
ster who  loves  to  wake  the  echoes  of  the  deep- 
est woods  through  day  and  moonlight  night ; 
the  White-throated  Sparrow,  he  who  has  been 
justly  called  the  Nightingale  of  America ; the 
Tanager,  gaudy  in  dress,  yet  sweet  in  song ; 
the  Vireos,  and  all  the  Warblers  and  other 
I singers,  are  joining  in  one  grand  anthem.  And 
now  the  Whip-poor-Will  takes  up  the  theme, 
singing  sadly  yet  sweetly  all  the  legends  of  the 
forests. 

The  bird  is  to  the  superstitious  rustic  all  that 
is  weird  and  mysterious ; but  he  is  nothing  but 
a bird ; a strange  bird,  if  you  will,  a sweet  song- 
ster if  I have  any  ear  for  music.  He  is  a good 
and  lovable  bird,  and  with  his  cousin  the  Night- 
Hawk  as  interesting  as  any  of  the  others.  The 
other  night,  ns  I sat  beneath  the  shadows  of 
the  grand  White  Hills,  three  of  these  birds  were 
singing  together  in  tuneful  rivalry,  and  pen  of 
mine  can  never  half  describe  the  sweetness  of 
their  music.  I wonder  whose  souls  are  placed 
in  the  bodies  of  these  birds.  I fancy,  as  I hear 
them  singing  in  the  dark  and  quiet  woods,  their 
songs  echoing  from  hill-side  to  hill-side,  through 
valleys,  and  down  into  deep  and  most  mysteri- 
ous glens,  that  every  Whip-poor-Will  was  once 
a fair  and  pious  nun,  singing  her  whole  life 
sweet  hymns. amidst  the  quiet  cloisters,  and 
praying  that  all  her  sins  and  all  the  world’s 
may  be  forgiven. 

Sing  on,  sweet  birds ; attune  your  voices  in 
purest  melody.  The  world  is  all  your  own.  O f 
torrid  heat  or  arctic  cold  you  have  no  fear,  for 
both  are  at  your  pleasure  or  your  avoidance. 
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WITHIN  the  last  forty  years  there  have 
been  over  seventy  revolutions  or  differ- 
ent governments  in  Mexico,  averaging  two  a 
year.  Among  the  various  parties  which  have 
distracted  this  unhappy  country  there  has  ever 
been  one  in  favor  of  a monarchy.  The  men 
forming  this  party  belonged  generally  to  the 
European  or  Latin  race.  There  were  but  about 
a million  of  the  descendants  of  that  race  in  Mex- 
ico. The  remaining  seven  millions  were  native 
Indiani,  negroes,  and  mixed  breeds.  There 
were  but  few  men  of  intelligence  in  the  whole 
country.  The  masses  of  the  people  were  in  a 
very  low  state  of  ignorance  and  debasement. 

The  monarchical  party  thought  it  impossi- 
ble to  choose  a sovereign  who  would  be  able 
to  maintain  his  throne  from  among  the  rival 
chieftains  who  were  struggling  for  the  suprem- 
acy. Tiny  avowed  the  necessity  of  selecting 
some  distinguished  man  of  foreign  birth,  thus 
Avoiding  the  mutual  jealousy  of  the  military  chief- 
tains. They  also  hoped  in  this  way  to  be  able  to 
secure  foreign  aid,  in  money  and  arms,  without 
which  it  was  thought  impossible  that  a stable 
government  could  be  established.  These  mon- 
archists, many  years  ago,  offered  the  crown  to 
J oseph  Bonaparte.  As  he  declined,  it  was  then 
offered  to  a son  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  afterward 
to  General  Scott,  when  he  occupied,  with  his  vic- 
torious armies,  the  halls  of  the  Montezumas. 

When,  in  the  year  1861,  England,  France, 
and  Spain  entered  into  an  alliance  for  the  in- 
vasion of  Mexico,  to  redress  grievances  and  to 
collect  debts,  the  monarchists  were  animated 
with  the  hope  that  these  three  powers  might  be 
willing  to  aid  theirparty  in  establishing  a throne ; 
and  thus,  as  they  represented  it,  to  give  to  Mex- 
ico a stable  government,  which  would  recognize 
the  rights  of  foreigners,  and  which  would  re- 
spect its  national  obligations. 

With  this  object  Generals  Miramon  and  Al- 
monte, distinguished  Mexicans  of  the  monarch- 
ical party,  visited  the  Courts  of  London,  France, 
and  Spain  with  the  most  urgent  entreaties  for 
the  intervention  of  these  powers  to  establish  a 
monarchy.  They  declared  that  this  was  the 
desire  of  the  great  majority  of  the  Mexicans. 
Mexico  was  intensely  Roman  Catholic.  The 
church  party  was  strong.  To  secure  its  sup- 
port a Catholic  prince  must  be  selected.  Prot- 
estant England  could  not  consistently  aid  in 
giving  such  support  to  a system  of  religion  j 
against  which  it  protested.  England  made  a 
private  settlement  of  its  grievances  and  with- 
drew from  the  alliance.  Spain  regarded  Mex- 
ico as  a revolted  province.  She  would  gladly 
lend  her  aid  to  establish  a Bourbon  prince  over 
Mexico,  which  would  virtually  bring  Mexico 
back  into  subjection  to  Spain.  France,  pro- 
fessing to  love  liberty  and  popular  rights,  could 
not  take  part  in  such  a transaction.  The  fee- 
ble Spanish  monarchy  could  not  contend  against 
the  influence  of  the  powerful  French  empire. 


Spain  made  a private  settlement  with  Mexico 
and  withdrew. 

France  was  now  left  alone,  with  a small  fleet 
in  the  harbor  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  a few  thousand 
men  encamped  several  miles  in  the  interior. 
The  French  Government  was  then  greatly  em- 
barrassed in  consequence  of  the  American  war. 
The  failure  of  the  usual  supply  of  cotton  from 
America  had,  in  a single  department,  thrown 
one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  men  out  of 
employment.  The  Government  was  compelled 
to  feed  these  starving  multitudes.  Under  these 
circumstances,  with  an  encampment  already  in 
| Mexico,  France  undertook  to  aid  the  Mexicans 
I to  establish  a monarchy,  should  it  appear  that 
the  majority  of  the  Mexicans  desired  it. 

The  avowed  reasons  for  this  intervention 
were  that  the  war  in  America  proved  how  dan- 
gerous it  was  for  France  to  rely  upon  a single 
country  for  the  supply  of  so  important  an  article 
os  cotton;  that  the  establishment  of  a stable 
government  in  Mexico,  reviving  the  arts  of  in- 
dustry, would  open  to  France  not  only  a new 
market  for  the  purchase  of  cotton,  but  would 
also  open  a new  region  for  the  sale  of  French 
goods.  And  again,  that  the  Mexicans,  grate- 
ful to  France  for  rescuing  them  from  otherwise 
apparently  hopeless  anarchy,  would  be  disposed 
to  enter  into  peculiarly  friendly  commercial  re- 
lations. 

Reinforcements  were  sent  to  the  French  army. 
They  marched  to  the  capital,  after  several  bloody 
battles.  All  of  the  parties  opposed  to  the  mon- 
archy combined  against  them.  The  capital  was 
mainly  under  the  influence  of  the  descendants  of 
the  Europeans.  The  monarchical  and  church 
party  was  apparently  in  the  ascendency.  The 
French  were  received  with  great  enthusiasm. 
Those  opposed  to  them  had  fled  or  were  silent. 
In  the  crowded  metropolis  there  was  no  voice 
heard  to  disseut  from  the  general  acclaim.  Per- 
haps had  Juarez,  the  President  of  the  Republic, 
entered  the  streets  with  a victorious  army,  he 
might  have  been  received  with  equal  enthusi- 
asm. The  monarchists  would  probably  have 
retired  or  kept  silence,  and  the  republicans 
might  have  crowded  the  streets  with  shouts  of 
welcome.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain 
the  French  were  received  with  great  enthusi- 
asm. The  bells  rang  merrily.  Music  and  the 
voice  of  cannon  and  the  shouts  of  the  multitude 
filled  the  air.  Triumphal  arches  spanned  the 
streets,  congratulatory  addresses  were  made, 
and  ladies  greeted  the  military  array  with  wav- 
ing handkerchiefs  and  smiles  from  windows  fes- 
tooned with  flowers. 

General  Forey,  in  command  of  the  French 
troops,  judged  that  the  representations  of  the 
Mexican  delegation  to  Europe  were  correct, 
and  that  the  Mexicans,  with  great  unanimity, 
and  especially  the  more  intelligent  and  wealthy 
classes,  desired  the  creation  of  a monarchy  by 
foreign  aid.  He  issued  a manifesto  declaring 
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that  it  was  his  object  to  obtain  redress  of  past 
grievances,  and  to  assist  the  Mexicans  to  estab- 
lish any  stable  government  which  they  might 
choose ; bnt  that  government  must  be  adopted 
by  the  people  themselves,  and  that  it  must  re- 
spect property,  punish  crime,  levy  taxes  im- 
partially, and  protect  perfect  freedom  of  con- 
science in  worship. 

A Provisional  Government  was  organized  un- 
der the  protection  of  the  French  troops.  First, 
a Superior  Council  was  appointed,  consisting 
of  thirty-five  of  the  most  distinguished  Mexican 
citizens.  This  Council  chose  three  executive 
officers  called  the  Regency,  consisting  of  Gen- 
eral Almonte,  General  Salas,  and  the  Archbish- 
op of  Mexico.  This  Regency  summoned  an  as- 
sembly of  Mexican  Notables  two  hundred  and 
fifteen  in  number.  This  Provisional  Govern- 
ment, thus  consisting  of  a Regency  of  three 
members,  a Council  or  Senate  of  thirty-five 
members,  and  a General  Assembly  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  members,  met  on  the  10th  of 
July,  1863,  and  voted  'with  almost  entire  una- 
nimity to  establish  an  Imperial  Government, 
and  to  invite  the  Archduke  Maximilian  of  Aus- 
tria to  accept  the  throne. 

Maximilian  was  a young  man  thirty  years  of 
age,  of  much  moral  worth,  and  of  good  abilities 
well  cultivated.  The  testimony  in  his  favor  is 
unvarying.  His  morals  were  pure,  his  charac- 
ter elevated,  and  his  bearing  remarkably  frank 
and  genial.  The  thoroughness  of  his  educa- 
tion and  his  studious  tastes  were  evinced  by  the 
fact  that  he  spoke  fluently  several  languages, 
and,  young  as  he  was,  several  volumes,  journals 
of  travels,  highly  creditable  in  their  literary 
character,  had  already  been  published  from  his 
pen.  His  connections  were  such  that  he  could 
probably  bring  more  influence  to  his  support 
than  any  other  prince  in  Europe. . The  Emper- 
or of  Austria  was  his  elder  brother;  Leopold, 
King  of  the  Belgians,  was  his  father-in-law ; 
Victoria  Queen  of  England,  Isabella  Queen  of 
Spain,  and  the  Kings  of  Italy  and  Sweden,  were 
his  cousins ; the  Emperor  of  the  French  was  his 
personal  friend.  Maximilian  was  liberal  in  his 
political  views  and  universally  popular. 

We  have  now  lying  before  us  the  journal  of 
his  travels,  recently  published  in  London,  in 
three  volumes,  entitled,  “ Recollections  of  My 
Life,  by  Maximilian  I.,  Emperor  of  Mexico.” 
A few  extracts  from  these  volumes,  written  for 
his  friends  alone,  will  give  the  reader  some  idea 
of  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  Archduke. 

In  August,  1851,  Maximilian  was  traveling 
in  Italy.  He  was  then  nineteen  years  of  age. 
No  tourist  will  ever  forget  the  descent  of  Vesu- 
vius in  the  yielding  ashes.  Maximilian  thus 
describes  it : 

11  Here  a pleasure  of  the  rarest  kind  awaited  us. 
The  famous  gliding  through  the  ashes  was  to  be  gone 
through.  I had  often  heard  of  such  a thing  at  home, 
but  could  never  form  a distinct  idea  of  it.  With  mad 
delight  I threw  myself  forward  and  Jumped  into  the 
ashes,  the  whole  company  after  me.  The  feeling  is 
indescribably  agreeable.  One  gets  a notion  of  the 
splendid  feelings  of  a bird  of  prey  when  winging  itself 


from  the  height  of  the  air  down  into  the  deep  valley. 
Thus  it  was  with  us.  Half  dead  with  laughing,  we 
vied,  nevertheless,  with  each  other  in  jumping  with  a 
feeling  of  mad  rapture.  I often  jumped  yards  wide 
into  the  sloping  ashes.  Sometimes  I Btopped  for  a 
moment  to  prolong  the  pleasure  and  to  recover  breath 
for  fresh  laughing,  aud  to  observe  my  companions  in 
the  different  phases  of  jumping.  One  was  so  glad  to 
be  once  again  allowed  to  be  a child  with  all  one's 
heart,  and  on  a legitimate  occasion  to  give  unre- 
strained vent  to  merriment. 

“Vesuvius  is  a remnant  of  chaos.  Thus  the  past 
speaks  to  us  through  the  spirit  of  fire,  and  also  gives 
us  a warning  of  the  fhture.  As  the  fire  purifies,  and 
as  out^of  mist  and  smoke  the  earth  arose  In  its  splen- 
dor, and  God  himself  enjoyed  his  work  and  said,  It  is 
good,  so  once  again  will  smoke  and  mist  arise  and 
withdraw  this  foul  old  ball  from  the  blessed  eye  of 
the  Creator.  But  let  us  fly  before  these  awful  thoughts 
to  the  little  church  of  the  hermitage,,  to  pray  for  the 
forgiveness  of  our  sins.  When  the  whole  company 
was  assembled  in  the  poor  chapel  the  priest  read  the 
holy  mass,  and  then  we  returned  in  quick  time,  be- 
tween splendid  vineyards,  to  Resina.” 

Under  date  of  August  18,  1851,  Maximilian 
wrote  from  Naples : 

“All  put  on  their  holiday  dress  and  prepared  for 
High  Mass,  w hich  was  to  be  read,  in  celebration  of  the 
birthday  of  our  Emperor,  at  ten  o'clock.  Our  ship 
chaplain,  a very  worthy  young  man,  read  with  calm  de- 
votion the  holy  moss,  and  sung  after  it  the  Te  Deum. 
I felt  very  sad  during  the  service ; for  it  was  the  first 
time  I had  not  been  with  my  brother  on  this  hap- 
py day.  I was  alone,  quite  alone,  In  strange  seas,  un- 
der another  sky.  Besides  I had  thought  so  long  and 
so  deeply  of  one  of  my  beloved  at  home,  about  whom 
my  heart  was  anxious,  that  I was  in  one  of  those  for- 
lorn dispositions  of  mind  in  which  a man  feels  a sort 
of  sweet  despair  and  longs  for  home.  My  family  had 
made  me  too  happy  at  home.  But  it  is  well  that  such 
a life  should  have  an  end ; and  these  heavy  hours  are 
a bitter  but  a wholesome  medicine.  To  celebrate  the 
day  I Invited  the  officers  of  the  ship  and  the  chaplain 
to  dinner.” 

The  following  were  his  reflections  upon  visit- 
ing a Carthusian  cloister  in  the  valley  of  the 
Arno: 

“A  tall,  serious  young  man,  picturesquely  dressed 
in  white;  entered  the  hall  from  his  room,  astonished 
at  the  sight  of  visitors,  and  avoiding  speech  with  them 
In  every  possible  way.  It  was  the  master  of  novices. 
What  could  have  induced  him  to  choose  the  solitude 
of  death  ? Will  he  not,  at  times,  lean  on  a stone  sup- 
port of  his  altar  and  look  down  upon  the  sonny,  laugh- 
ing, Joyous  valley,  where  all  is  full  of  hope  and  happi- 
ness, w'hcre  the  children  of  earth  playfully  hasten  over 
blooming  fields  as  free  as  the  birds  of  the  air;  or 
when,  on  the  evening  of  St.  John,  the  cupola  of  the 
cathedral  is  glorified  with  hundreds  of  lights,  and  the 
bridges  of  the  Arno  are  reflected  In  its  silver  waves, 
and  the  merry  songs  of  the  moving  crowds  are  heard 
in  the  cloister— will  he  not,  at  these  times,  be  seized 
with  an  unfathomable  woe,  by  an  irresistible  longing 
for  a moment  of  pleasure  and  joy,  for  one  hour  of  ter- 
restrial delight? 

“Pitiable,  very  pitiable  man!  Yon  are  proud  of 
your  life,  which  is  pure  because  temptation  is  removed. 
You  have  consecrated  your  heart  to  death,  and  death 
alone  will  give  it  its  icy  rest.  We  left  the  cell,  and 
the  novice  - master  remained.  How  I should  have 
liked  to  bring  him  hack  to  nature— to  life  ! But  he  is 
dead  to  the  world ; the  Carthusian  monastery  is  his 
tomb ; and  who  knows  whether  it  will  not,  at  last, 
bring  to  him,  as  to  many  others,  rest  and  peace  ?” 

At  Syracuse  he  writes  as  follows : 

“There  are  some  things  which  stamp  themselves 
on  our  memory  with  melancholy  impression.  This  I 
found  here ; for  far  from  the  world,  and  quite  forgot- 
ten, is  the  grave  of  an  American  cadet,  eighteen  years 
old,  who,  separated  by  the  wide,  wide  ocean  from  his 
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fatherland  and  hia  relatives,  from  all  that  was  dear  to 
him,  lies  in  strange  ground  among  foreign  people  and 
people  of  a different  religion. 

“This  young  man,  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  was  killed 
by  a bullet  in  a duel.  They  have  granted  him,  in  the 
litomia,  a narrow  little  place  in  the  rocky  wall,  quiet 
aa  death ; and  the  wide  ocean  flows  between  him  and 
his  family.  I can  not  express  how  sad  I felt  when  I 
saw  this  grave,  and  I still  think  frequently,  with  sor- 
row, of  the  poor  young  American  In  the  Latomia  of 
hot  Syracuse.” 

On  the  6th  of  July,  1852,  he  wrote  from  Ma- 
deira: 

“ 1 had  hardly  opened  my  eyes  when  the  sweet  tones 
of  our  national  hymn  sounded  in  my  ears,  and  sug- 
gested solemn  thoughts  to  my  mind  on  my  entrance 
Into  my  twenty-flrst  year.  This  was  a kind  of  surprise 
on  the  part  of  our  courteous  consul,  who  inaugurated 
the  day  with  this  grandest  hymn  of  noble  Austria.  1 
was  twenty  years  of  age,  and  had  arrived  at  an  im- 
portant period  of  my  life.  Notwithstanding  my  youth 
many  grave  and  solemn  thoughts  dwelt  in  my  mind 
on  that  morning.  Externally  the  attainment  of  my 
minority  would  cause  but  little  change  in  my  life ; as 
before  it  I was  already,  so  far  as  my  position  would  al- 
low, my  own  master ; and  even  in  material  points  had 
not  been  fettered  by  the  usual  restrictions  upon  mi- 
nors. I f there  be  any  prophetic  warning  in  the  manner 
in  which  one’s  birthday  is  spent,  then  the  year  to  come 
will  be  gay,  bright,  and  free  from  care ; for  never  did 
I pass  this  anniversary  in  so  joyous  and  enchanting  a 
manner.  Quite  early  in  the  morning  I escaped,  with 
a circle  of  friends,  from  the  ship,  to  spend  the  day  as 
travelers  in  country  fashion." 

In  Albania,  on  the  1st  of  August,  he  wrote : 

•‘The  building  J>efore  us  was  called  a Christian 
church.  It  consisted  of  stone-walls  with  a decayed 
roof,  containing  within  its  desolate  space  only  a few 
solitary  intimations  of  its  august  purpose,  and  these 
almost  effaced  or  destroyed.  And  yet  the  spirit  of  the 
Almighty  still  dwelt  within  this  little  church,  for  we 
were  almost  involuntarily  drawn  into  it,  and  amidst 
dost  and  decay  the  men  from  the  north  and  the  south 
uncovered  their  heads  and  made  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
that  symbol  of  peace  by  which  we  brethren  may  rec- 
ognize each  other  in  all  parts  of  this  vast  globe,  what- 
ever be  our  language,  whatever  our  station  in  life." 

The  following  touching  description  of  a death- 
scene,  on  board  the  ship  of  which  Maximilian 
was  commander,  affords  very  interesting  insight 
to  his  character : 

“A  commander  who  understands  his  position  and 
considers  himself  a true  sailor  loves  his  subordinates. 
After  a time  there  is  a bond  that  unites  the  whole  crew. 
Dangers  are  experienced  together,  pleasures  enjoyed 
together,  seas  arc  crossed  in  pleasant  company,  and 
every  one  feels  that  on  the  wide  ocean  he  belongs  to  a 
little  world  linked  together  by  common  occurrences  of 
dally  life.  If  one  of  that  large  family  becomes  endan- 
gered one  must  be  devoid  of  feeling  not  to  feel  auxions. 
Some  days  ago  one  of  our  sailors  said  that  he  was  un- 
well. Ho  was  now  hovering  between  life  and  death. 
He  had  been  carried  on  deck  in  a hammock  to  enjoy 
the  fresh  air.  The  doctors  did  all  that  their  unfortu- 
nately too  precarious  art  advised,  but  to  no  avail.  The 
lamp  of  life  slowly  burned  to  its  end,  and  the  vital 
spark  flickered  more  and  more  faintly.  I frequently 
asked  the  dying  man  how  he  was.  But  his  glassy  eye 
could  recognize  me  no  more,  and  his  lips  only  stam- 
mered unintelligible  words. 

“ When  the  doctor  reported  to  ns  that  death  would 
soon  certainly  take  place  I ordered  to  send  for  a priest 
as  speedily  as  possible.  Messengers  were  sent  out  in 
all  directions,  and  telegraphic  signs  agreed  on  from 
the  coast,  in  order  to  announce  his  arrival ; but  hours 
passed,  and  spiritual  consolation  could  not  be  found. 
However,  I could  not  allow  an  Austrian  sailor  to  end 
his  life  like  a soulless  piece  of  flesh  and  blood.  I re- 
quested those  of  the  crew  who  crowded  sympathizing- 


ly and  wonderingly  rouud  the  dying  man  to  recite 
some  pious  prayers  for  the  departing.  But  none  of 
them  had  the  courage  to  do  it.  The  crowd  stood 
around,  mute  and  awe-stricken,  while  the  all-import- 
ant moment  might  easily  be  lost.  I did  not  hesitate, 
but  hurried  to  my  cabin,  whence  I returned  with  a 
splinter  of  the  holy  cross  and  my  prayer-book.  I at- 
tached the  former  to  the  hammock,  and  knelt  on  the 
deck  near  the  dying  man.  That  seemed  to  break  the 
spell,  and  all  joined  in  devout  prayers  for  the  salvation 
of  this  poor  soul.  When  the  sun  shed  his  last  beams 
on  the  anxious  group  the  poor  young  man  had 
breathed  his  last  The  ship’s  bell  was  tolling  tremu- 
lously, and  the  coming  night  soon  spread  its  pall  over 
the  departed. 

“I  had  never  before  witnessed  a death,  and  it  re- 
quired a great  effort  for  me  to  remain  to  the  last  It 
was  especially  moving  to  witness  the  dying  man  in 
his  last  moments,  as  he  strove  to  spring  from  his  ham- 
mock, while  his  companions  had  to  restrain  him  by 
holding  him.  At  last  he  suddenly  dropped  his  head 
and  died.  It  was  horrible  for  me  to  witness  all  this, 
although  after  it  dying  appeared  much  easier  than  I 
imagined.  The  moment  was  solemn,  and,  1 thank 
God,  devoted  to  prayer.  I saw  many  a tear  in  the 
eyes  of  our  young  officers,  who  otherwise  would  per- 
haps have  thought  of  any  thing  but  death.  It  was  al- 
together a bitter  but  very  beneficial  lesson  for  me  and 
for  all." 

Wo  will  give  one  more  extract — an  import- 
ant one — expressing  the  writer’s  views  upon  the 
snbject  of  slavery : 

“ There  are  four  causes,  three  of  which  may  be  term- 
ed negative,  which  contribnte  to  destroy  domestic  life 
in  Brazil : the  want  of  an  old  established  home  belong- 
ing to  the  head  of  the  family,  in  which  generation  after 
generation  lives,  in  the  same  style  and  with  the  same 
habits ; the  total  absence  of  all  idea  and  all  feeling  of 
conscience ; the  entire  want  of  a religious  principle ; 
the  fourth  aud  the  most  hideous,  and  never  sufficient- 
ly to  be  deprecated,  is  that  of  slavery,  which  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  Christian  man,  be  his  nation  and  rank 
what  it  may,  to  wage  war  against,  both  by  word  and 
deed.  Slavery  nukes  within  herself,  and,  alas ! repro- 
duces the  three  former  evils.  How  can  the  blessing 
of  home  dwell  side  by  side  with  slavery  ? How  can 
conscience  exist,  when  there  are  men  beyond  the  pale 
of  the  law— when  beings  who  have  souls  depend  ex- 
clusively on  the  arbitrary  power  and  caprices  of  some 
few  of  their  fellow-creatures  ? Is  not  religion  a mock- 
ery and  an  empty  Jest,  when  the  white  man  arrogates 
the  right  to  treat  those  who  are,  equally  with  himself, 
bom  In  the  image  of  the  Creator,  like  beasts  of  bur- 
den or  like  bales  of  goods  f 

“True  progress  and  real  prosperity  can  never  be 
spoken  of  in  Brazil  so  long  as  slavery  exists.  Slaves 
and  respectable  immigrants  can  not  live  side  by  side. 
Slave-owners  can  not  be  just.  To  break  through 
slavery*  therefore,  should  be  the  first  act  of  modem 
Brazil.  It  could  not  be  done  without  some  pain  ; but 
all  natural  vigor  begins  in  pain.  What  revolting  rea- 
sons do  not  cold-hearted  sophists  give  for  a continu- 
ance of  slavery  ? Why  do  not  people  who  uphold  such 
institutions  return  to  the  worship  of  heathen  gods  ? 
It  would  be  much  more  consistent  and  convenient 
If  Brazil  would  thrive  and  prosper  among  the  empires 
of  the  world,  it  must  have  an  iron-handed  regenerator, 
a white  despot,  basing  his  principles  on  Justice.  His 
would  be  the  melancholy  lot  not  to  be  understood  by 
the  men  of  his  time,  to  be  bated  by  his  Brazilian  con- 
temporaries. But  history  would  accord  him  a high 
rank  among  those  who  work  for  the  future,  and  he 
would  be  blessed  by  future  generations." 


These  brief  extracts  will  give  the  reader  an 
idea  of  the  character  of  Maximilian  such  as 
could  be  obtained  in  no  other  way.  In  the 
summer  of  1863,  when  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment was  organized  in  Mexico,  Maximilian, 
with  his  young  wife,  Carlota,  was  residing  in  his 
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palace  of  Miramar,  near  Trieste.  The  Arch- 
duke then  held  the  high  position  of  Governor- 
General  of  Lombard- Venice.  His  bride,  the 
Princess  Maria  Carlota  Amelia,  usually  called 
Carlota,  was  daughter  of  Leopold,  the  King  of 
the  Belgians.  Leopold’s  first  wife  was  Princess 
Charlotte,  daughter  of  George  IV.  of  England, 
and  heiress  to  the  British  throne.  His  second 
wife,  the  mother  of  Carlota,  was  the  daughter 
of  Louis  Philippe.  The  father  of  Carlota  was 
a Protestant ; her  mother  was  a very  earnest 
Catholic.  Carlota  was  at  this  time  twenty- 
three  years  of  age.  The  French  was  her  ver- 
nacular tongue;  and  yet  it  is  said  that  she 
spoke  with  equal  fluency  German,  English, 
Spanish,  and  Italian.  Her  education  had  been 
very  carefully  conducted,  and  we  know  not  that 
any  voice  has  ever  spoken  to  her  detriment. 
She  was  tall,  beautiful,  and  graceful,  and  re- 
markably mild  and  affectionate  in  her  disposi- 
tion. Both  her  father  and  mother  were  moral- 
ly and  intellectually  superior  characters,  and 
Carlota  inherited  the  virtues  and  the  excellences 
of  both. 

There  perhaps  was  never  a more  perfect  and 
affectionate  union.  Carlota  had  no  taste  for 
fashionable  life,  and  was  earnestly  devoted  to 
the  welfare  of  the  people.  The  poor  ever  found 
in  her  a friend.  It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  a 
more  enviable  position  to  be  occupied  in  this 
world  than  was  then  occupied  by  Maximilian 
and  Carlota. 

Upon  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  about 
three  miles  from  the  city  of  Trieste,  is  situated 
the  beautiful  castle  of  Miramar.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  attractive  palaces  of  Europe,  in  the 
midst  of  scenery  of  rare  loveliness,  and  in  a de- 
licious clime.  In  the  rear  of  the  castle  are 
gardens,  parks,  and  lawns,  embellished  with  all 
the  attractions  which  wealth  and  taste  can  con- 
fer. A massive  marble  staircase  descends  from 
the  eastern  front  to  the  tideless  waters  of  the 
sea.  On  the  one  side  one  was  cheered  by  the 
breathing  of  the  wind  through  the  forest,  the 
foliage,  and  the  flowers,  and  the  songs  of  birds. 
On  the  other  the  spirit  was  lulled  to  repose  by 
the  soft  murmurs  of  the  sea. 

The  castle  is  built  of  cream-colored  stone. 
It  is  60  feet  high,  84  feet  wide,  and  is  flanked 
by  a tower  which  rises  to  the  height  of  140  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  water.  In  its  interior 
arrangements  it  has  all  the  elegance  and  con- 
venience which  modern  art  and  wealth  can  con- 
fer. Here  Maximilian  and  Carlota  were  resid- 
ing, apparently  in  the  enjoyment  of  every  bless- 
ing earth  could  confer — youth,  health,  wealth, 
rank,  and  the  enthusiastic  homage  of  all  who 
surrounded  them. 

On  the  3d  of  October,  1863,  the  Mexican 
deputation  visited  the  Castle  of  Miramar  to  an- 
nounce to  Maximilian  that  the  Mexican  nation 
bad  adopted  for  its  form  of  government  a lim- 
ited, hereditary  monarchy,  and  offered  the  crown 
to  His  Imperial  Highness,  the  Archduke,  with 
the  title  of  Emperor  of  Mexico.  This  delega- 
tion consisted  of  nine  distinguished  Mexicans. 


Sefior  Estrada,  the  President  of  the  Commis- 
sion, addressed  the  Archduke  in  a carefully  pre- 
pared speech,  in  which  he  alluded  to  the  anar- 
chy with  which  Mexico  had  been  devastated 
for  nearly  half  a century;  to  the  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  establish  republican  institutions, 
which,  he  said,  were  contrary  to  the  traditions, 
customs,  and  inclinations  of  the  people ; to  the 
absolute  necessity  of  some  foreign  aid  to  enable 
Mexico  to  escape  from  the  confusion  which  had 
so  long  reigned,  in  consequence  of  the  strug- 
gles of  rival  chieftains ; and,  finally,  to  the  al- 
most universal  desire  of  the  Mexican  people  that 
Maximilian  should  accept  the  crown.  He  said : 

“We,  who  are  but  feeble  interpreters  of  the  general 
applause,  of  love,  of  the  hopes  and  prayers  of  a whole 
nation,  come  to  present,  in  that  nation's  name,  to 
your  Imperial  Highness  the  crown  of  the  Mexican 
Empire,  which  the  people  offer  you,  Prince,  freely  and 
spontaneously,  by  a solemn  decree  of  the  Notables,  al- 
ready ratified  by  many  provinces,  and  which  will  soon 
be,  as  every  one  says,  by  the  entire  nation." 

The  Archduke,  in  a very  graceful  reply,  de- 
clined accepting  the  throne  unless  its  accept- 
ance were  the  clearly  defined  wish  of  the  Mex- 
ican people.  The  vote  of  the  Notables  alone 
was  not  in  his  view  sufficient  to  establish  that 
point;  hut  he  assured  the  delegation  that  he 
was  ready  to  undertake  the  task  of  the  regenera- 
tion of  Alcxico,  if  he  were  called  to  the  task  by 
the  voice  of  universal  suffrage. 

The  commission  returned  to  Mexico  to  ob- 
tain, as  far  as  possible,  this  popular  vote.  Six 
months  passed  away.  On  the  10th  of  April, 
1864,  the  delegation  again  visited  the  Castle 
of  Miramar.  Maximilian  had  been  apprised 
of  its  coming,  and  that  the  deputation  had  ob- , 
tained  for  his  election,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
sanction  of  the  popular  vote.  In  preparation 
for  the  ceremony  of  accepting  the  proffered 
crown  the  Archduke  had  the  day  before  re- 
nounced all  claims  to  the  succession  to  the  throne 
of  Austria.  The  solemn  ceremony  took  place 
at  Miramar,  in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  and  his  other  brothers.  At  the  close 
Maximilian  and  Francis-Jo6eph  repeatedly  em- 
braced each  other,  while  tears  flowed  down  the 
cheeks  of  both.  They  seemed  to  have  a moni- 
tion that  they  were  about  to  part  'never  to  meet 
on  earth  again. 

It  was  Sunday,  and  one  of  the  most  serene 
and  lovely  of  Italian  days,  as  the  Mexican  dep- 
utation left  their  apartments  in  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  of  Trieste,  and  repaired  to  the  palace  of 
Maximilian.  The  pleasure-grounds  were  thrown 
open,  os  usual,  on  that  day,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  city  thronged  those  avenues  and  bowers. 
A mounted  escort  preceded  the  four  carriages 
which  conveyed  the  deputation,  and  the  long 
line  of  additional  carriages  which  were  filled 
with  persons  of  distinction  in  the  regalia  of  full 
dress. 

They  were  presented  to  the  Archduke  in  the 
magnificent  hall  of  reception.  Maximilian,  in 
the  uniform  of  Vice-Admiral  of  the  Austrian 
Navy,  stood  before  a table  covered  with  a cloth 
of  richest  tapestry.  Carlota  was  by  his  side. 
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also  in  very  elegant  attire.  The  Mexican  dep- 
utation, with  the  distinguished  Mexicans  in 
Europe  who  accompanied  them,  amounted  to 
twenty-one  persons.  Many  illustrious  person- 
ages, gentlemen  and  ladies,  from  the  archducal 
court,  and  from  other  courts  in  Europe,  were 
also  assembled.  Senor  Estrada,  President  of 
the  Deputation,  again  offered  the  crown  to  Max- 
imilian, in  a carefully  written  address : 

“Our  happiness  is  complete  In  informing  yon,  in 
the  name  of  the  Regency  of  the  Empire,  that  the  vote 
of  the  Notables,  by  which  you  have  been  designated 
for  the  crown  of  Mexico,  is  now  ratified  by  the  adhe- 
sion of  an  immense  majority  of  the  country,  by  the 
municipal  authorities,  and  by  the  town  corporations ; 
and,  thus  consecrated,  that  unanimous  proclamation 
has  become,  by  its  moral  Importance  and  by  its  nu- 
merical strength,  truly  a national  vote." 

He  then  gave  utterance  to  the  strongest  ex- 
pressions of  gratitude  to  the  French  government 
for  its  generous  aid.  He  spoke  of  the  great 
difficulty  still  to  be  encountered  in  founding  a 
stable  empire  from  the  elements  of  chaos;  he 
recognized  the  self-denial  the  Archduke  mani- 
fested in  being  willing  to  undertake  so  labori- 
ous a task.  “There  will  be  no  reward,*’  he 
said,  in  conclusion,  “more  enviable  than  that 
which  your  Highness  will  receive,  in  seeing,  at  no 
remote  day,  Mexico  prosperous  and  respected.” 

Maximilian  in  reply  said  : 

“A  mature  examination  of  the  acts  of  adhesion 
which  you  have  just  presented  me  gives  me  confi- 
dence that  the  vote  of  the  Notables  of  Mexico,  which 
brought  you  a short  time  ago  to  Miramar,  has  been  i 
ratified  by  an  immense  majority  of  your  compatriots, 
and  that  I can  consider  myself  henceforth,  with  good 
right,  the  elect  of  the  Mexican  people." 

He 'then  stated  that  he  accepted  the  power 
thus  intrusted  to  him  by  the  nation,  but  that 
he  should  retain  it  only  so  long  as  might  be  nec- 
essary to  establish  order  upon  liberal  institu- 
tions. Maximilian  had  no  children,  and  con- 
sequently had  no  ambition  to  establish  a dy- 
nasty in  his  own  family.  In  conclusion,  he  said : 

41  Great  is  the  undertaking.  But  I do  not  doubt  that 
I shall  succeed,  confiding  in  Divine  aid  and  the  co-op- 
eration of  all  good  Mexicans.  Before  departing  for  j 
my  new  country  I shall  be  detained  only  by  the  time 
necessary  to  visit  the  Iloly  City,  to  receive  from  the 
Venerable  Pontiff  the  blessing  so  precious  for  every 
sovereign,  but  doubly  important  to  me,  who  have  been 
called  to  found  a new  empire." 

The  oath  of  office  was  administered  by  high 
dignitaries  of  the  Church.  The  assembly  then 
repaired  to  the  chapel,  where  the  grand  Te 
JDeum  was  chanted.  The  flag  of  Mexico  rose 
proudly  over  the  tower  of  the  castle,  greeted 
by  salutes,  which  echoed  along  the  hills,  from 
the  frigates  in  the  harbor,  and  from  the  Castle 
of  Trieste. 

Four  days  after  this,  on  the  14th  of  April, 
Maximilian  and  Carlota  left  their  beautiful 
home  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  to 
enter  upon  that  tragedy  in  Mexico  which  is  9110 
of  the  saddest  in  the  annals  of  time.  It  was  a 
delightful  Italian  day.  Again  the  palace  and 
the  grounds  of  Miramar  were  thronged.  All 
Trieste  was  astir.  The  popularity  of  Maximil- 
ian and  Carlota.  and  the  novelty  of  the  event, 


rendered  it  a fiSte  day  such  as  Trieste  had  nev- 
er witnessed  before. 

At  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  th«  Emperor 
and  Empress,  having  taken  an  affectionate  and 
tearful  adieu  of  their  friends,  arm  in  arm  de- 
scended the  marhle  steps  of  the  palace  to  the 
sea  which  washed  their  base.  The  air  was  fill- 
ed with  the  roar  of  cannon,  with  the  music  of 
the  bands,  and  with  the  acclaim  of  the  thou- 
sands who  were  clustered  upon  every  adjacent 
point.  A boat,  canopied  with  purple  and  gold, 
received  them  and  conveyed  them  to  the  steam- 
I er  Novara.  The  event  was  announced  by  a sa- 
lute from  all  the  frigates  in  the  harbor,  and  from 
the  guns  of  the  castle  of  Trieste,  while  the  crews 
of  the  boats  and  the  ships  almost  drowned  the 
thunders  of  the  cannon  by  their  shouts. 

The  flag  of  Mexico  was  unfurled,  and  the 
steamer  weighed  anchor  and  put  to  sea,  escort- 
ed by  the  French  frigate  Themis , and  an  Aus- 
trian fleet  of  eleven  steamers.  Running  down 
the  eastern  coast  of  Italy  they  doubled  the  Cape 
of  Otranto,  passed  through  the  Straits  of  Mes- 
sina, and  at  noon  of  Monday  the  18th  entered 
the  harbor  of  Civita  Vecchia.  A brilliant  es- 
cort from  Rome  here  met  the  Emperor.  A 
vast  concourse  was  assembled  to  witness  the 
landing  of  their  Majesties,  and  the  event  was 
accompanied  by  a gorgeous  military  and  civic 
display.  At  six  o’clock  that  evening  Maximil- 
ian and  Carlota  entered,  by  rail,  the  Holy  City. 
Their  arrival  was  announced  by  a salute  from 
the  guns  of  the  Castle  of  San  Angelo.  The 
Marescotti  palace  was  furnished,  for  their  enter- 
tainment, with  the  most  costly  decorations.  In 
the  night  Maximilian  aud  Carlota  sauntered 
out  to  view  the  ruins  of  the  Coliseum  silvered 
by  the  rays  of  the  moon.  The  next  morning 
they  had  an  audience  with  the  Pope.  It  was  a 
gala  day  for  Rome.  Maximilian  and  the  Holy 
Father  remained  in  private  conference  for  more 
than  an  hour. 

The  next  day  their  Majesties  attended  mass, 
and  received  the  communion  from  the  Pope. 
A day  of  brilliant  festivities  followed.  The 
next  day  they  again  visited  the  Pope,  through 
flies  of  troops  lining  the  streets,  and  attended 
by  all  those  demonstrations  of  parade  and  joy 
in  which  the  Roman  people,  high  and  low,  so 
greatly  delight.  There  was  another  private 
audience ; on  bended  knees  the  sovereigns  re- 
ceived the  benediction  of  the  Holy  Father,  and 
took  their  leave.  All  Rome,  apparently,  ac- 
companied the  royal  pair  to  the  railroad  train 
at  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  As  the  sun 
was  sinking  behind  the  hills  the  train  reached 
Civita  Vecchia.  Amidst  the  booming  of  can- 
non, bursts  of  music,  and  the  shouts  of  the  mul- 
titude, the  Emperor  and  Empress  rc-embarked. 
The  gathering  gloom  of  night  soon  concealed  the 
fleet  as  it  disappeared  on  the  measureless  sea. 

Leaving  Gibraltar  on  the  27th  of  April  with 
but  two  ships — the  Novara  and  the  Themis — 
and  touching  at  Martinique  and  Jamaica,  they 
reached  Vera  Cruz  on  the  28th  of  May.  The 
uncontrndicted  testimony  is  that  the  reception 
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of  the  Emperor  and  Empress  at  Yera  Cruz  was 
enthusiastic  in  the  highest  degree.  The  Em- 
peror issued  a proclamation  to  the  Mexican  peo- 
ple announcing  that  he  had  come  in  response  to 
their  call ; that  painful  as  it  was  to  him  to  leave 
his  country  and  his  friends,  and  that  weighty  as 
were  the  responsibilities  thus  assumed,  he  cheer- 
fully undertook  the  task,  to  which  he  believed 
himself  to  be  called,  not  only  by  the  suffrages 
of  the  Mexican  people,  but  also  by  the  voice  of 
God.  “I  have,” said  he,  “bid  farewell  forev- 
er to  my  own,  my  native  country,  being  con- 
vinced that  the  Almighty  has  pointed  out  to 
me,  through  you,  the  noble  mission  of  devoting 
all  my  strength  and  heart  to  a people  who,  tired 
of  war  and  disastrous  contests,  sincerely  wish 
for  peace  and  prosperity.” 

A committee,  composed  of  the  officers  of  the 
city  of  Vera  Cruz,  led  by  the  Mayor,  imme- 
diately repaired  on  shipboard  and  addressed 
their  Majesties  in  the  warmest  terms  of  con- 
gratulation and  welcome.  The  heat  of  ap- 
proaching summer  in  this  tropical  climate  was 
excessive.  It  was  not  deemed  safe  for  those 
unacclimated  to  remain  long  upon  the  coast. 
It  was  therefore  decided  that  the  royal  pair 
should  leave  early  the  next  morning  for  the 
purer  air  of  the  mountainous  interior. 

At  five  o’clock  the  next  morning  mass  was 
said,  on  which  occasion  the  Emperor  remarked, 
44  I wish,  in  the  future,  that  there  be  no  distinc- 
tion made  between  those  who  are  Indians  and 
those  who  are  not.  All  are  Mexicans,  and  have 
an  equal  right  to  my  solicitude.” 

Immediately  after  mass  the  Emperor  and 
Empress,  in  a small  boat,  were  conveyed  to  the 
shore.  Here  the  Emperor  was  met  by  the  pub- 
lic officers,  and  in  a congratulatory  address  was 
presented  with  the  key  of  the  city,  on  a silver 
salver.  After  a brief  reply  their  Majesties, 
accompanied  by  General  Almonte,  entered  an 
open  carriage  and  drove  through  the  principal 
streets  of  the  city.  An  immense  retinue  fol- 
lowed them  in  carriages,  upon  horseback,  and 
on  foot.  They  passed  beneath  triumphal  arches. 
The  windows  were  festooned  with  flowers,  and 
the  shouts  of  the  populace  blended  with  all  the 
festival  sounds  of  joy.  This  popular  reception 
was  at  an  early  hour,  to  avoid  the  heat  of  the 
sun.  Accompanied  by  an  imposing  escort, 
Maximilian  and  Carlota  took  their  seats  in  the 
cars,  and  at  nine  o’clock  reached  Soledad,  where 
they  breakfasted. 

Continuing  their  journey  in  carriages,  and  de- 
layed by  an  accident,  they  did  not  reach  Cordova 
until  two  o’clock  the  next  morning.  The  night 
was  dark  and  rainy.  Men  were  sent  out  several 
miles  to  meet  them  with  torches.  The  Town 
Council  in  a body  received  them  with  congratu- 
lation. On  the  ensuing  day  at  ten  o’clock  they 
attended  mass  and  the  Te  Deum.  They  were 
then  presented  to  the  authorities  of  the  city. 
The  festivities  of  the  occasion  were  closed  with 
fire-works,  and  with,  apparently,  the  rejoicings 
of  the  whole  population. 

At  eight  o’clock  the  next  morning  they  re- 


sumed their  journey  in  carriages  to  Orizaba, 
eighteen  miles  distant.  Stopping  a moment  to 
receive  the  congratulations  of  the  inhabitants  of 
a little  village  on  the  way,  they  entered  the  city 
of  Orizaba.  The  Mayor,  accompanied  by  the 
city  officials,  received  them  and  conducted  them 
into  the  city,  where  they  were  received  with 
all  the  demonstrations  of  enthusiastic  welcome 
which  flowers,  banners,  music,  booming  cannon, 
and  the  heartiest  acclamations  of  the  populace 
could  give.  In  response  to  the  congratulations 
which  were  uttered,  the  Emperor  said  : 

14  The  love  with  .which  our  new  country  greets  ui 
profoundly  moves  us.  If  all  will  unite  in  the  sole  end 
of  promoting  the  lasting  greatness  and  prosperity  of 
our  country,  Providence  then  will  crown  our  efforts. 
May  it  please  God  to  hear  our  prayers,  and  to  give  the 
Empire  the  era  of  peace  which  it  so  much  requires  to 
advance  In  greatuess  and  prosperity." 

During  the  procession  the  people,  in  their 
ardor,  endeavored  to  unharness  the  mules,  that 
they  might  draw  the  carriage  of  the  Emperor 
and  Empress  with  their  own  hands.  But  Max- 
imilian was  unwilling  to  accept  such  homage, 
and  they  good-naturedly  desisted.  They  ex- 
amined the  schools  in  Orizaba,  giving  rewards 
in  gold  coins  to  the  pupils  who  had  distinguished 
themselves.  In  the  evening  there  was  a ball, 
which  was  continued  until  six  in  the  morning, 
though  the  Emperor  and  Empress  retired  at 
twelve. 

The  next  day  was  passed  in  visiting  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  city,  and  in  acquainting  them- 
selves with  the  wants  of  the  people.  At  eight 
o’clock  the  following  morning  they  resumed 
their  journey  toward  Puebla.  Thousands,  in 
carriages,  on  horseback,  and  on  foot,  composed 
their  enthusiastic  cortege  as  they  left  the  city. 
The  Empress  gave  three  hundred  dollars  to  the 
Mayor  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  and  the  sick 
in  the  hospitals. 

At  ten  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  of 
June  Maximilian  and  Carlota  entered  the  city 
of  Puebla,  a city  containing  eighty  thousand  in- 
habitants. The  road  from  Orizaba  had  pre- 
sented a succession  of  triumphal  arches,  ban- 
ners, wreaths  of  flowers,  and  rejoicing  multi- 
tudes. But  their  reception  at  Puebla  surpassed 
all  they  had  yet  experienced.  It  is,  however, 
to  be  remembered  that  they  were  on  the  track 
over  which  the  French  army  had  passed,  and 
which  was  still  in  possession  of  the  French 
troops.  All  opposed  to  the  Empire  had  prob- 
ably fled  with  the  dispersed  army  of  republicans 
under  Juarez.  The  intelligent  portions  of  these 
cities  were  almost  universally  in  favor  of  the 
Empire.  The  majority  of  the  populace  were 
mere  children  in  intelligence.  They  had  no 
political  opinions,  and  were  ready  to  shout  with 
delight  upon  any  occasion  of  festivity.  It  is  not 
strange  that  Maximilian  and  Carlota  should 
hqye  interpreted  this  applause  as  expressing  the 
unanimous  voice  of  the  nation. 

At  Puebla  a grand  procession,  led  by  the  mu- 
nicipal authorities,  met  the  sovereigns  at  the 
gates  of  the  city,  presented  them  the  keys,  and 
conducted  them  to  the  cathedral.  At  the  con- 
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elusion  of  very  imposing  religious  ceremonies 
the  Emperor  was  addressed  in  the  affectionate 
terms  of  welcome  by  representatives  of  the  city 
and  of  the  nation.  In  his  reply  to  the  authori- 
ties of  Puebla,  he  said  : 

“ With  a sentiment  of  pleasure  mingled  with  grief  I 
see  your  city : with  pleasure  I salute  one  of  the  largest, 
most  beautiful,  and  important  cities  of  the  Empire; 
with  pain  I contemplate  the  inhabitants  agitated  by 
the  evils  of  political  disruptions.  The  government, 
to  whose  elevation  you  have  contributed,  will  impose 
upon  itself  the  task  of  healing  your  wounds  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  of  facilitating,  by  means  of  institu- 
tions which  are  in  accordance  wkh  the  age,  the  de- 
velopment of  prosperity,  so  that  the  resources  of  this 
rich  country  may  be  cultivated  in  the  highest  degree/’ 


The  7th  of  June  was  Carlota’s  birthday. 
She  was  then  twenty-four  years  of  age.  In 
the  morning,  in  accordance  with  her  devout 
habits,  she  attended  mass  in  the  thronged  Ca- 
thedral, where  the  event  was  celebrated  in 
anthems  of  thanksgiving.  At  seven  o’clock  in 
the  evening  there  was  a grand  banquet  given  at 
the  palace.  This  was  followed  at  a later  hour 
by  a ball  in  the  vast  market-house,  which  was 
prepared  for  the  occasion.  The  scene  is  repre- 
sented by  those  who  witnessed  it  as  one  of  great 
brilliancy.  The  path  of  their  Majesties  from 
the  street  was  carpeted  with  flowers.  Colossal 
pyramids  in  the  angles  of  the  court  glittered 
with  vases  of  variegated  colors.  Nothing  oc- 
curred to  mar  the  festivities  of  the  occasion. 
At  half  past  twelve  the  Emperor  and  Empress 
retired. 

But  Carlota’s  heart  was  with  the  poor  and 
the  sorrowing.  She  had  never  manifested  any 
fondness  for  the  pageantries  of  courts.  She 
took  part  in  these  festivities  very  cheerfully  as 
one  of  the  necessities  of  her  situation.  The 
following  touching  note  to  the  mayor  of  the 
city  reveals  her  true  character : 


“Senor  Pbkfkot,— It  Is  very  pleasing  to  me  to  find 
myself  in  Puebla  the  first  anniversary  of  my  birthday 
which  I have  passed  far  from  my  old  country.  Such 
a day  is  fop  every  body  one  of  reflection.  And  these 
days  would  be  sad  for  me  If  the  care,  attention,  and 
proofs  of  affection,  of  which  I have  been  the  object  In 
this  city,  did  not  cause  me  to  recollect  that  I am  In 
my  new  country  among  my  people. 

“Surrounded  by  friends  and  accompanied  by  my 
dear  husband  I have  no  time  to  be  Bad.  And  I give 
thanks  to  God  because  he  has  conducted  me  here,  pre- 
senting unto  Him  fervent  prayers  for  the  happiness  of 
the  country  which  is  mine.  United  to  Mexico  long 
ago  by  sympathy,  I am  to-day  united  to  it  by  stronger 
bonds  and  at  the  same  time  sweeter — those  of  grati- 
tude. 

“ I wish,  Senor  Prefect,  that  the  poor  of  this  city 
may  participate  in  the  pleasure  which  I have  experi- 
enced among  you.  I send  you  seven  thousand  dollars 
of  my  own  private  funds,  which  Is  to  be  dedicated  to 
the  rebuilding  of  the  House  of  Charity,  the  ruinous 
state  of  which  made  me  feel  sad  yesterday,  so  that  the 
unfortunate  ones,  who  found  themselves  deprived  of 
shelter,  may  return  to  inhabit  it. 

“Seftor  Prefect,  assure  my  compatriots  of  Puebla 
that  they  possess,  and  will  always  possess,  my  affec- 
tions. Carlota.” 


The  next  forenoon  the  Emperor  and  Em- 
press, with  their  suite,  again  entered  their  car- 
riages for  the  metropolis  by  the  way  of  Cholu- 
la.  At  several  of  the  towns  on  the  route  they 
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made  a brief  tarry  to  respond  to  the  enthusiastic 
greetings  which  invariably  met  them.  At  two 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  eleventh  of  June 
they  entered  Guadalupe,  a suburb  within  three 
miles  of  the  capital.  Here  they  were  met  by 
the  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  and  the  civil  au- 
thorities of  the  town,  and  were  conducted  to 
the  great  cathedral,  where  thanks  were  offered 
to  God,  with  all  the  imposing  ceremonies  of  the 
Church,  for  their  safe  arrival.  They  were  then, 
while  surrounded  by  these  solemn  appeals  to 
Almighty  God,  in  the  following  terms  wel- 
comed to  Mexico : 

“The  Political  Prefect  of  the  First  Department  of 
the  Empire,  the  Municipal  Prefect  of  the  great  capital 
of  Mexico,  its  Excellency  the  Ayuntamleuto,  the  Illus- 
trious Senor  Archbishop,  aud  other  authorities  present 
themselves  full  of  grateful  pleasure,  with  their  souls 
overflowing  with  joy,  before  their  beloved  Sovereigns 
to  congratulate  them  on  their  pleasant  arrival  nt  the 
gate  of  the  city  in  which  is  erected  the  throne  which 
has  been  raised  by  the  Mexicans  for  them. 

“ Words  fail  me  to  manifest  our  gratitude;  because 
you  have,  In  compassion  for  our  misfortunes,  aban- 
doned another  throne,  riches,  country,  parents,  broth- 
ers, and  friends,  and  condescended  to  come  and  try 
to  make  us  happy,  and  save  us  from  the  evils  that 
were  causing  us  to  disappear  from  the  catalogue  of 
nations. 

“Your  Majesties  only  knew,  through  statements 
and  papers,  the  will  of  the  people  who  applauded  you. 

Now,  to-day,  you  see  that  you  are  not  deceived;  and 
that  from  the  shores  of  Vera  Cruz  to  the  gates  of  the 
capital  all  applaud  their  sovereigns  with  unbounded 
enthusiasm.  The  Mexicans  will  so  continue  until  the 
end.  And  I assure  your  Majesty,  In  the  name  of  the 
department  within  my  charge,  that  all  of  ns  will  obey 
and  assist  the  monarchy  whom,  by  acclamation,  we 
have  chosen.” 

The  heart  of  Maximilian  was  touched  with 
this  abounding  proof  of  confidence  and  affec- 
tion. His  eye  was  moistened  and  his  voice 
tremulous  as  he  briefly  replied  : 

“Profoundly  moved  by  the  universal  enthusiasm 
which  I have  received  in  all  the  towns  on  my  route, 
my  emotion  and  my  gratitude  acquire  greater  in- 
tensity as  I And  myself  at  the  gate  of  the  capital,  as  I 
see  gathered  to  salute  me  its  principal  authorities,  in 
a place  so  much  respected  by  me  and  the  Empress  and 
all  Mexicans.  I gratefully  receive  your  congratula- 
tions, and  salute  you  with  the  effhsions  of  one  who 
loves  yon,  and  who  has  identified  his  fate  with  yours.” 

A grand  procession  was  formed  which  con- 
ducted their  Majesties  to  the  Plain  of  Aragon. 

Here  they  were  met  by  two  deputations — one 
of  gentlemen,  the  other  of  ladies — who  bade 
them  welcome  in  the  name  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  capital  of  the  Empire.  At  the  close  of 
these  ceremonies  their  Majesties  were  conduct- 
ed to  a palatial  residence,  prepared  with  great 
magnificence,  and  where  they  enjoyed  a few 
hours  of  repose  from  the  fatigues  of  their  long 
journey. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday,  the  12th  of  June. 

The  sovereigns  were  to  make  their  triumphal 
entrance  into  tho  world-renowned  capital  of  the 
ancient  Empire  of  the  Mexicans.  They  attend- 
ed mass  in  the  morning,  and  then  entered  the 
cars  for  the  city.  An  immense  throng  was  as- 
sembled at  the  depot  to  meet  them.  The  whole 
city  was  decorated  with  banners,  mottoes,  tri- 
umphal arches,  and  festoons  of  flowers.  The 
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keys  of  the  city  were  presented,  richly  wrought 
in  enameled  gold.  Accompanied  by  a very 
magnificent  procession,  the  Imperial  pair  were 
conducted  through  the  principal  streets  of  the 
city  to  the  far-famed  cathedral.  Here  the 
Archbishop  received  them,  beneath  a canopy 
richly  embroidered  with  gold,  and  conducted 
them  into  the  vast  interior  of  the  church,  which 
was  decorated  in  the  highest  style  of  combined 
Mexican  and  French  taste. 

A throne  was  prepared  for  the  Emperor  and 
Empress.  Maximilian  was  dressed  in  the  uni- 
form of  a Mexican  General.  Carlota  wore  a 
silk  dress  of  blue  and  white,  with  a blue  scarf 
and  a hat  simply  decorated  with  natural  flow- 
ers. The  grand  Te  Deum  was  then  performed 
by  a very  accomplished  choir.  At  the  close 
of  the  religious  solemnities  their  Majesties  were 
conducted,  on  foot,  a short  distance  over  car- 
peted ground  and  beneath  a beautiful  canopy, 
to  the  Archiepiscopal  palace,  where  the  city 
authorities  were  presented.  In  the  evening  the 
city  blazed  with  illuminations  and  fire-works, 
and  every  demonstration  of  public  rejoicing. 

The  National  palace  was  assigned  to  the  Em- 
peror. It  was  reared  upon  the  foundation  of 
the  ancient  palace  of  Montezuma.  Maximilian 
immediately  devoted  all  his  energies  to  the 
momentous  task  before  him,  examining  the 
finances,  studying  the  condition  of  the  Empire, 
and  seeking  to  ascertain  the  wants  of  the  peo- 
ple. For  several  months  he  devoted  himself 
to  these  labors  with  zeal  which  never  abated. 
He  was  much  troubled  on  finding  that  the  neigh- 
boring republic  of  the  United  States  was  re- 
garding his  Government  with  a jealous  and 
even  hostile  eye.  The  Juarez  party,  discom- 
fited by  the  French  troops,  had  retired  in  bro- 
ken and  apparently  powerless  bands,  without 
funds,  far  away  to  the  north,  where  there  was 
but  little  chance  of  their  maintaining  them- 
selves by  plunder.  Nearly  all  the  Governments 
in  Europe  had  promptly  recognized  the  Empire 
in  Mexico,  and  had  exchanged  embassadors. 

On  the  2d  of  October,  1865,  Maximilian  is- 
sued a proclamation  to  the  Mexicans,  stating 
that 

“ The  cause  which  D.  Benito  Juarez  defended  with 
so  much  valor  and  energy  has  already  succumbed  un- 
der the  force,  not  only  of  the  national  will,  but  also  of 
the  very  law  which  that  officer  invoked  in  support  of 
his  pretensions.  To-day  even  the  faction  into  which 
the  said  cause  degenerated  is  abandoned,  by  the  de- 
parture of  its  chief  from  the  native  soil. 

“The  National  Government  for  a long  time  was 
lenient,  and  exercised  great  clemency,  in  order  to  give 
the  chance  to  misled  and  misinformed  men  to  rally  to 
the  majority  of  the  nation,  and  to  place  themselves 
anew  in  the  path  of  duty. 

“Hereafter  the  contest  will  only  be  between  the 
honorable  men  of  the  nation  and  the  gangs  of  crimi- 
nals and  robbers.  Clemency  will  cease  now ; for  it 
would  only  profit  the  mob,  who  bum  villages,  rob  and 
murder  peaceful  citizens,  poor  old  men,  and  defense- 
less women. 

“The  Government,  resting  on  Its  power,  from  this 
day  will  be  indexible  in  its  punishments,  since  the 
laws  of  civilization,  the  rights  of  humanity,  and  the 
exigencies  of  morality  demand  it.’* 

The  next  day,  October  3,  the  Emperor  issued 


a decree  containing  the  following  announce- 
ment : 

“Maximilian,  Emperor  of  Mexico.  Having  heard 
oar  Council  of  Ministers  and  our  Council  of  State,  we 
decree : 

“ All  persons  belonging  to  armed  bands  or  corps  not 
legally  authorized,  whether  they  proclaim  or  not  any 
political  principles,  and  whatever  be  the  number  of 
those  who  compose  said  bands,  their  organization, 
character,  and  denomination,  shall  be  tried  militarily, 
by  the  courts-martial,  and  if  found  guilty  even  only 
of  the  fact  of  belonging  to  the  band,  they  shall  be  con- 
demned to  capital  punishment  within  twenty-four 
hours  following  the  sentence.  From  the  penalty  shall 
only  be  exempted  those  who,  having  done  nothing 
more  than  being  with  the  band,  shall  prove  that  they 
were  made  to  Join  it  by  force,  or  did  not  belong  to  it, 
or  were  found  accidentally  in  it. 

“ All  those  who  will  voluntarily  assist  the  guerrillas 
with  money  or  any  other  means  whatever ; those  who 
give  them  advice,  information,  or  counsels ; those  who 
voluntarily,  and  knowing  that  they  are  guerrillas,  will 
put  within  their  reach  or  sell  them  arms,  horses,  am- 
munition, subsistence,  or  any  articles  of  war  whatev- 
er, shall  also  be  tried  and  sentenced  conformably  with 
article  first  of  this  law.  And  it  is  prohibited  that  any 
demands  for  pardon  be  gone  through.” 

This  Decree  has  been  regarded  as  inhuman 
and  barbarous,  an  insult  to  modem  civilization, 
and  demanding  the  severest  rebuke.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  plea  which  the  friends  of  the  Im- 
perial Government  present  in  mitigation  of  judg- 
ment. We  copy  an  article  from  the  Mexican 
Times  of  February  24,  1866 : 

“We  are  satisfied  that  the  United  States  press, 
which  has  criticised  so  severely  the  order  of  His  Ma- 
jesty the  Emperor  requiring  all  guerrillas  taken  with 
arms  in  their  hands  to  be  Bhot,  are  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  state  of  things  existing  in  Mexico.  A long  time 
before  that  decree  was  issued  the  Imperial  forces  were 
suffering  severely  from  the  conduct  of  the  dissidents. 
Whenever  they  took  a Frenchman  he  was  immediate- 
ly shot,  while  the  prisoners  taken  by  the  French 
troops  were  released  and  sent  back  to  their  homes. 

“ The  Emperor,  in  the  kindness  of  his  heart,  has 
turned  loose  hnndreds  and  thousands  who,  not  appre- 
ciating his  leniency,  went  straight  into  the  mountains 
and  joined  again  their  old  friends  the  robbers.  This 
state  of  things  lasted  in  Mexico  for  a long  time,  the 
dissidents  killing  their  prisoners  without  mercy,  while 
the  Imperial  forces  spared  theirs.  , 

“Although  there  has  been  no  organized  force  in 
Mexico,  opposed  to  the  Empire,  since  the  fall  of 
Oajaca,  still  his  Majesty  did  not  issue  this  decree  un- 
til Juarez  had  fled  the  country,  leaving  behind  him 
no  constituted  legal  authority  whatever  to  carry  on 
the  war.  President  Juarez  took  with  him  his  entire 
I cabinet,  leaving  no  head  or  leader  in  Mexico.  As  for 
Escobedo  and  Cortina  they  were  simply  outlaws,  who 
rob  friend  and  foe,  and  murder  for  filthy  lucre.  Wit- 
ness the  murder  of  General  Parsons,  of  Missouri,  and 
party,  and  the  shocking  barbarity  committed  on  their 
persons.  If  these  guerrillas  are  under  the  control  of 
Juarez  he  is  responsible  for  this  wholesale  murder  of 
thosa Innocent  men.  We,  therefore,  request  our  friends 
of  the  northern  press  to  recollect, 

“ 1st  That  the  guerrillas  inaugurated  this  shooting 
of  prisoners.  2d.  That  there  had  not  been,  for  many 
a long  month  before  the  issuance  of  the  decree  by  the 
Emperor,  any  organized  force  raakiug  war  upon  the 
Empire.  3d.  There  is  none  now.  4th.  The  Ex-Presi- 
dent Juarez,  with  his  whole  court  and  cabinet,  had 
abandoned  Mexico  before  the  decree  was  Issued.  The 
only  force  in  arms  against  the  Empire,  at  the  time  the 
decree  was  issued,  were  irresponsible  guerrillas  who 
robbed  friend  and  foe,  old  and  young,  women  and 
children.” 

Mr.  Frederic  Hall,  the  American  jurist,  who 
was  one  of  the  Emperor’s  legal  advisers,  states 
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in  this  connection : “ Under  the  foregoing  state 
of  facts,  and  the  provisions  of  the  law  made  by 
the  Liberals  in  1862,  ♦ it  could  hardly  be  ex- 
pected by  rational  men  that  Borne  law  in  retali- 
ation of  those  acts  of  savage  barbarity  should 
not  be  created  by  the  Empire.  The  decree 
was  issued  at  the  instance  of  Marshal  Bazaine. 
He  appeared  before  the  Council  and  stated,  as 
a positive  fact,  that  Juarez  had  left  the  territo- 
ry of  Mexico,  and  that  he  was  then  in  the  State 
of  Texas,  in  the  United  States  of  North  Amer- 
ica. Bazaine  said  to  the  Council  and  to  the 
Emperor  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
pass  some  severe  law  to  put  down  the  mal- 
contents; that  inasmuch  as  the  leader  of  the 
opposite  party  had  abandoned  the  territory,  the 
remaining  few  were  nothing  more  in  the  eye 
of  the  law  than  banditti,  and  therefore  such  a 
decree  would  be  sustained  by  the  law  of  na- 
tions. 

44  In  the  mind  of  the  Emperor  such  a law  was 
marked  with  too  much  severity,  and  he  express- 
ed himself  decidedly  opposed  to  it.  But  after 
much  debate  and  consideration,  together  with 
a decided  opinion  of  the  ministry  in  support  of 
the  decree,  he  signed  it,  though  reluctantly.  It 
will  be  observed  that  this  is  one  of  the  few  de- 
crees signed  by  all  the  ministers.  That  the  Em- 
peror fully  believed  that  Juarez  was- actually  be- 
yond the  jurisdiction  of  Mexico  there  can  be  no 
doubt. 

“Shortly  after  the  issuance  of  the  decree 
twenty-eight  persons  were  taken  prisoners  by 
General  Mendez.  Four  of  them  were  shot. 
When  information  reached  the  Emperor  that 
the  four  had  been  executed  ho  felt  exceeding- 
ly grieved ; and  dispatched  a courier  to  inform 
Mendez  that  he  disapproved  the  act,  and  that 
lie  must  shoot  no  more.  The  Emperor  imme- 
diately issued  orders  to  the  commanders  of  the 
different  divisions  to  execute  no  prisoners  until 
orders  were  received  from  him  to  that  effect. 

“Although  the  decree  was  in  force,  it  was 
not  the  intention  of  his  Majesty  to  carry  it  out ; 
but  only  to  hold  it  as  a terror  over  the  enemy 
in  order  that  it  might  have  a tendency  to  stop 
bloodshed.  With  a view  of  preventing  execu- 
tions, under  that  decree,  the  Emperor  ordered 
the  telegraph  office  to  be  kept  open  nights. 
And  he  further  ordered  that  the  operators 
should  wake  him  whenever  a message  came 
which  reported  a capture  of  prisoners.  He 
was  frequently  awakened  under  that  order; 
and  he  never  failed  to  send  an  order  prohib- 
iting the  execution  of  the  prisoners.” 

Such  are  the  facts  and  such  is  the  nature  of 
the  defense  which  the  friends  of  Maximilian 


* This  law  of  Juarez  condemned  to  immediate  death, 
upon  arrest,  all  persons,  whether  Mexicans  or  foreign 
residents,”  who  had  invited  or  should  invite  14  subjects 
of  other  powers  to  invade  the  national  territory,  or  to 
change  the  form  of  government  which  has  been  given 
to  the  Republic,  whatever  may  be  the  pretext  under 
which  it  is  done ;**  and  persons  involved  44  in  any  kind 
of  complicity  to  excite  or  prepare  the  invasion,  or  to 

favor  its  realization  and  end ;*’  and  in  such  cases  “an 
appeal  for  pardon  is  not  admissible.** 


J present  to  tho  public.  With  this  statement 
we  leave  the  question  to  the  decision  of  the 
reader. 

But  Maximilian  soon  found  himself  in  great 
embarrassment.  Every  day  his  path  grew  more 
dark  and  difficult.  The  treasury  was  bank- 
rupt. France  could  not  deem  it  her  duty  to 
incur  war  with  the  United  States  in  the  en- 
deavor to  rescue  Mexico  from  barbarism.  It 
also  was  evident  that  the  Empire  could  not  be 
established  while  encountering  the  moral  and 
physical  opposition  of  the  United  States. 

| One  of  the  first  measures  of  Maximilian  had 
been  to  write  a very  friendly  letter  to  Juarez, 
proposing  an  interview,  that  they  might  con- 
sult together  respecting  the  measures  to  be 
adopted  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  Mexico. 
Maximilian  had  not  then  a doubt  that  the  great 
majority  of  tho  people  desired  the  Empire.  He 
could  not  doubt  this.  It  was  affirmed  by  the 
deputation  which  offered  him  the  crown ; and 
this  affirmation  seemed  to  be  proved  by  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  been  received  by  the 
people.  Juarez  returned  a contemptuous  an- 
swer to  the  Emperor’s  appeal  for  an  interview. 
Maximilian  wished  for  perfect  freedom  of  con- 
science, and  to  respect  those  sales  of  church 
property  which  had  been  effected  under  ad- 
ministrations which  preceded  him.  This  alien- 
ated the  high  church  party,  and  even  the  Pope 
seemed  disposed  to  withold  his  support.  The 
menacing  attitude  of  the  United  States  ren- 
dered it  certain  that  France  would  soon  with- 
draw her  protecting  troops.  To  add  to  their 
accumulating  griefs,  Leopold,  King  of  the  Bel- 
gians, one  of  the  best  of  fathers  and  of  sov- 
ereigns, died.  The  malcontents  of  all  parties 
were  now  rallying  around  Juarez.  The  United 
States  were  ready  to  furnish  him  funds.  Ad- 
venturers from  the  United  States  were  eager  to 
join  his  banners. 

Maximilian,  harassed  by  these  embarrass- 
ments, and  seeing  daily  evidence  of  the  fickle- 
ness of  the  ignorant  Mexican  population,  began 
to  doubt  whether  there  were  that  intelligent 
unanimity  in  his  favor  which  he  had  been  led 
to  suppose  existed.  Guerrilla  bands  swept  the 
country,  and  the  old  chaos  reigned  wherever  the 
French  troops  were  not  present  to  preserve 
order.  The  French  prisoners  and  all  Mexican 
Imperialists  taken  captive  were  mercilessly 
killed,  often  after  hideous  torture.  There  was 
no  law  outside  of  the  lines  of  the  French  army. 
And  those  troops  were  about  to  be  withdrawn. 

On  the  6th  of  February,  1866,  the  French 
troops  left  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  all  their  con- 
nection with  the  government  of  Maximilian 
ceased.  The  French  Government,  in  with- 
drawing their  troops,  earnestly  entreated  Max- 
imilian to  accompany  them,  being  convinced 
that  the  attempt  to  establish  the  Empire  in 
Mexico  without  foreign  aid  must  fail.  Maxi- 
milian desired  to  do  so.  He  wrote  to  Juarez, 
informing  him  of  his  readiness  to  depart  it' 
Juarez  would  grant  a general  amnesty  to  all 
identified  with  the  Imperial  cause?  44  Juarez,” 
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said  Maximilian  upon  his  trial,  “refused  this, 
and  I had  no  course  left  but  to  remain,  and  to 
do  all  in  my  power  to  protect  a large  proportion 
of  the  Mexican  people.” 

Under  these  painful  circumstances,  and  per- 
haps also  influenced  by  the  desire  to  remove 
Carlota  from  these  scenes  where  danger  was 
so  rapidly  accumulating,  the  Emperor  commis- 
sioned the  Empress  to  return  to  Europe  as  his 
confidential  agent  to  some  of  the  courts  there. 
At  a very  early  hour  on  the  morning  of  the  8th 
of  July  they  attended  mass  together.  Carlota 
then  took  her  departure  for  Yera  Cruz,  on  her 
way  to  Europe.  The  Emperor  accompanied 
her  as  far  as  Rio  Frio.  There  he  bade  her 
adieu.  They  never  met  again.  On  the  13th 
she  sailed,  and  on  her  arrival  in  Europe  imme- 
diately repaired  to  the  French  court.  It  was 
generally  understood  that  her  object  was  to  in- 
duce the  French  Government  to  postpone  the 
withdrawal  of  the  French  troops,  and  to  fur- 
nish the  Empire  with  additional  funds. 

It  was  manifestly  inexpedient  for  France 
thus  to  attempt  to  sustain  the  Empire,  with  the 
whole  influence  of  the  United  States  opposing 
it.  Poor  Carlota,  disappointed  and  trembling 
for  the  safety  of  her  husband,  was  in  despair. 
The  intensity  of  her  anguish  was  such  that  rea- 
son became  dethroned.  She  w'as  first  thrown 
into  a state  of  extreme  dejection,  and  then  be- 
came hopelessly  insane.  Some  of  her  physi- 
cians attributed  her  insanity  to  the  effect  of 
poison  administered  to  her  in  Mexico.  There 
were  many  such  reports  in  Mexico.  It  was 
there  said  that  she  had  eaten  of  fruit  in  which 
there  had  been  placed  the  poisonous  juice  of 
the  milk-tree. 

The  first  indication  of  her  insanity  appeared 
on  her  journey  to  Rome,  when  suddenly  she  be- 
came impressed  with  the  idea  that  it  was  not 
safe  for  her  to  go  to  the  holy  city,  for  that  she 
would  be  poisoned  there. 

At  Rome,  as  upon  all  the  towns  on  her  route, 
Carlota  was  received  with  great  distinction. 
Ordinarily  she  appeared  perfectly  sane,  very 
gracefully  addressing  her  visitors  in  the  varions 
languages  of  Europe  which  they  might  speak. 
But  gradually  the  idea  that  she  was  to  be  pois- 
oned gained  the  entire  ascendency  in  her  mind, 
and  she  suspected  her  best  friends.  She  called 
at  the  Vatican,  and  in  an  interview  with  the 
Pope  told  him  that  she  did  not  wish  to  leave 
bis  palace,  as  it  was  the  only  place  in  which 
she  could  escape  the  danger  of  being  poisoned. 
We  have  not  space  to  continue  the  sad  recital 
of  the  progress  of  her  delirium. 

One  of  her  brothers,  the  Duke  of  Flanders, 
at  length  arrived,  and  took  her  to  the  castle  of 
Miramar.  The  best  physicians  of  Europe  were 
employed  to  aid  her.  Her  brother,  the  King  of 
Holland,  finding  that  the  scenes  of  Miramar  did 
not  divert  her  thoughts,  removed  her  to  the  pal- 
ace of  Tervueren,  in  Belgium,  where  the  king 
and  queen  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  did  every 
thing  which  sympathy  and  affection  could  sug- 
gest in  behalf  of  the  lovely  sufferer.  The  last 


tidings  from  Europe  indicate  that  her  disordered 
intellect  is  gradually  regaining  its  lost  powers. 

Early  in  October  the  Emperor  received  the 
intelligence  of  this  new  woe  which  had  fallen 
upon  him.  He  was  overwhelmed  by  the  tid- 
ings. For  ten  days  he  surrendered  himself  to 
almost  uncontrollable  grief.  The  embarrass- 
ments which  surrounded  him  were  perhaps  as 
great  as  man  has  ever  encountered.  Should 
he  leave  Mexico  and  hasten  to  his  stricken 
wife  ? This  would  be  abandoning  his  friends 
to  certain  ruin.  Death  was  the  only  penalty 
which  would  satisfy  the  vengeance  of  the  Jua- 
rez party.  Still,  there  was  but  little  hope  in  re- 
maining. The  increasing  guerrilla  bands  lived 
by  plunder,  and  rejoiced  in  the  opportunity 
which  the  distracted  state  of  the  country  af- 
forded them.  Maximilian  could  not  thus  sup- 
port his  troops.  His  treasury  was  empty.  He 
could  raise  no  loans.  Agitated  by  these  thoughts 
he  paced  the  floor,  now  exclaiming,  with  moist- 
ened eye  and  tremulous  voice,  “ Poor  Carlota, 
poor  Carlota!”  Again  he  would  endeavor  to 
summon  fortitude  to  abide  by  the  destinies  of 
the  Empire,  and  meet  the  fate  of  his  compan- 
ions whatever  that  fate  might  be. 

Thus  afflicted  and  perplexed  he  repaired  to 
Orizaba,  about  the  20th  of  October,  with  the 
intention  of  leaving  the  country.  Here,  in  con- 
ference with  his  friends,  he  changed  his  plans 
and  resolved  to  remain  with  them,  at  least  until 
another  effort  should  be  made  to  ascertain  the 
will  of  the  nation.  He  accordingly  issued  a 
proclamation  stating  that  circumstances  of  great 
magnitude  had  led  him  to  the  conviction  that 
he  ought  to  reconsider  the  power  confided  to 
him,  and  calling  for  a Congress  of  the  whole 
nation,  without  excluding  any  political  class,  to 
deliberate  upon  the  state  of  affairs : 

“Our  Council  of  Ministers,”  he  said,  “has  given  as 
their  opiuiou  that  the  welfare  of  Mexico  still  requires 
our  presence  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and  we  have  con- 
sidered it  our  duty  to  accede  to  their  request.  This 
Congress  shall  decide  whether  the  Empire  shall  con- 
tinue in  the  future.” 

The  rapidly  increasing  troubles  of  the  coun- 
try prevented  this  Congress  from  being  con- 
vened. A body  of  about  three  thousand  Im- 
perialist troops,  nearly  all  Mexicans,  were  be- 
sieged by  the  troops  of  Jnarez  at  Queretaro, 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  northwest 
from  the  city  of  Mexico.  Maximilian  with 
eighteen  hundred  men,  artillery,  infantry,  and 
cavalry,  hastened  to  their  relief.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  19th  of  February,  1867,  in  a tri- 
umphal manner,  he  entered  the  city  of  Quere- 
taro. The  little  army  there,  under  the  Mexi- 
can generals  Miramon  And  Mejia,  bad  advanced 
to  meet  him.  The  whole  population  greeted 
his  arrival  with  their  customary  enthusiasm. 
The  Emperor  immediately  surveyed  the  ground 
and  made  very  vigorous  preparations  for  the 
defense,  being  almost  continually  in  the  saddle 
■ night  and  day.  On  the  25th  he  was  joined  by 
a reinforcement  of  four  thousand  under  General 
1 Mendez.  He  still  urged,  in  a very  earnest  let- 
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ter,  written  on  the  2d  of  March,  the  assembling 
of  a Congress  to  determine  upon  the  destinies 
of  Mexico. 

On  the  14th  of  March  General  Escobedo,  one 
of  the  officers  of  the  Juarez  party,  attacked 
Queretaro  with  an  army  numbering  thirty  thou- 
sand men.  Maximilian  had  under  his  com- 
mand at  that  place  nine  thousand.  In  the 
fierce  battle  which  ensued  the  enemy  was  re- 
pulsed. The  Emperor  shared  in  all  the  perils, 
toils,  and  hardships  of  his  men.  A few  days 
after  he  sent  the  Mexican  general,  Marquez, 
with  a thousand  mounted  men  to  the  city  of 
Mexico  for  reinforcements  and  supplies,  order- 
ing him  immediately  to  return. 

Marquez,  probably  from  an  error  of  judg- 
ment, did  not  return.  The  Emperor  was  thus 
weakened,  and  being  nearly  destitute  of  sup- 
plies his  condition  became  very  perilous.  On 
the  27th  of  March  he  again  attacked  the  enemy 
and  captured  two  guns  and  two  hundred  prison- 
ers. On  the  14th  of  April  the  Emperor  made 
another  attack,  capturing  nineteen  guns  and  six 
hundred  prisoners.  But  these  transient  vic- 
tories were  of  no  avail  against  his  vastly  out- 
numbering foes.  Greatly  disappointed  that 
Marquez  did  not  arrive,  after  waiting  ten  days 
beyond  the  appointed  time,  he  sent  Prince 
Salm-Salm,  with  five  hundred  men,  at  mid- 
night of  April  17,  to  cut  his  way  through  the 
enemy’s  lines,  and  to  bring  up  Marquez  with  all 
his  forces,  and  to  arrest  Marquez  should  he  re- 
fuse to  comply.  But  Salm-Salm  found  the 
lines  too  strong  to  be  broken,  and  he  was  driven 
back  wounded.  On  the  1st  of  May  the  Impe- 
rialists made  another  attack,  but  were  driven 
back  with  loss. 

During  these  dark  days  Maximilian  was  un- 
wearied in  his  exertions.  He  shared  all  the 
deprivations  of  the  soldiers;  visited  the  out- 
posts often  by  night  and  on  foot ; after  every 
battle  he  was  found  at  the  hospital  speaking 
kind  words  to  the  wounded  ; he  placed  the  bat- 
teries and  sighted  the  guns,  going  daily  the 
rounds,  wearing  a broad- brimmed  Mexican 
white  hat,  high  military  boots,  and  a white 
blouse.  He  was  always  accessible  to  those  who 
had  any  petition  to  present,  and  the  poorest  man 
was  as  sure  of  a hearing  a9  the  most  powerful. 

Provisions  became  exhausted.  The  poor 
were  starving.  The  little  array  was  subsisting 
upon  the  flesh  of  horses  and  mules.  There 
were  now  but  six  thousand  Imperialist  troops 
in  Queretaro,  and  thirty  thousand  foes  sur- 
rounded them.  A council  of  war  was  held,  and 
it  was  decided  to  make  arrangements  to  march 
out  with  their  whole  force  on  the  night  of  the 
15th,  and  to  cut  their  way  through  the  hostile 
lines.  It  was  thought  that  this  could  easily  be 
done.  By  a rapid  march  they  could  soon  reach 
the  city  of  Mexico,  where  they  would  find  large 
reinforcements  and  ample  supplies. 

The  sortie  was  to  be  made  on  the  west  side 
of  the  city.  Secret  orders  were  given  to  all  the 
generals.  No  fires  were  to  be  lighted,  and  the 
strictest  silence  was  to  be  observed.  The  troops 


were  to  move  in  the  lightest  marching  order, 
after  spiking  the  cannon  of  the  fortress  and 
flooding  the  magazines.  Light  eight  and  ten 
pounders  were  to  be  taken,  with  supplies  of 
grape  and  canister.  Twelve  hundred  of  the 
citizens  of  Queretaro  were  armed  to  remain  be- 
hind and  keep  order  in  the  city,  with  directions 
to  surrender  to  General  Escobedo  at  discretion 
twenty-four  hours  after  the  evacuation. 

These  arrangements  being  all  completed,  the 
Emperor  retired  to  rest  about  two  o’clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  14th  of  May.  At  the  same  hour 
one  of  his  Mexican  generals,  Lopez,  in  whom 
he  had  reposed  unlimited  confidence,  silently 
crept  from  his  quarters  to  admit  the  enemy  into 
the  city.  The  Emperor  had  regarded  Lopez 
with  much  affection,  had  stood  as  godfather  for 
his  child,  and  had  intrusted  him  with  very  re- 
sponsible commands.  On  this  occasion  Lopez 
was  the  officer  of  the  day.  He  had  conspired 
with  the  enemy,  and  had  engaged,  it  is  said  for 
a bribe  of  forty-eight  thousand  dollars,  to  open 
the  way  for  them  into  the  city. 

Threading  his  way  in  the  darkness  through 
his  outposts,  he  reached  the  advance-guard  of 
the  enemy.  Here  he  met  an  officer  who  con- 
ducted him  to  the  tent  of  Escobedo.  After  a 
brief  interview  he  returned,  and  led  the  guard, 
under  its  commander,  Garza,  to  an  opening  in 
the  wall  which  he  had  left  unprotected.  En- 
tering the  dark  and  silent  streets  of  the  city, 
they  soon  reached  a station  of  the  Imperial 
troops.  The  officers  had  no  suspicion  of  the 
fidelity  of  Lopez,  and  supposed  that  the  troops 
accompanying  him  were  their  own  comrades. 
Lopez  ordered  these  Imperial  troops  to  the  rear, 
and  placed  the  post  in  possession  of  the  enemy. 
Thus  he  proceeded  until  all  the  points  under 
his  control  were  in  possession  of  the  foe.  Be- 
fore the  dawn  nearly  one-half  of  the  city  was 
held  by  the  enemy. 

And  now,  to  create  bewilderment  and  confu- 
sion, men  were  sent  to  ring  simultaneously  all 
the  bells  of  the  city  with  great  violence.  An 
adjutant  of  Lopez,  a Mexican,  by  the  name  of 
Yablonski,  who  was  in  the  conspiracy,  was  anx- 
ious that  Maximilian,  who  was  universally  be- 
loved, should  not  receive  any  harm.  The  Em- 
peror was  asleep  in  one  of  the  small  chambers 
or  cells  of  the  Convent  of  La  Cruz.  Yablonski 
awoke  his  secretary,  Blasio,  and  informed  him 
that  the  enemy  was  in  possession  of  the  garden 
of  the  convent.  Blasio  immediately  went  to  the 
room  of  the  Emperor  with  the  alarming  tidings. 

Several  officers,  who  also  occupied  the  con- 
vent, were  speedily  assembled  in  the  Emperor's 
room.  The  confusion  was  so  great  in  the  gloom 
of  the  night  that,  though  the  convent  was  held 
by  the  enemy,  Maximilian  and  his  friends,  be- 
ing mistaken  for  civilians,  succeeded  in  escap- 
ing and  in  reaching  the  quarters  of  one  of  the 
Imperial  cavaliy  regiments.  The  men  were 
ordered  immediately  to  mount,  and  to  advance 
with  all  speed  to  an  elevation  called  the  Hill 
of  the  Bells. 

Just  then  the  traitor  Lopez  made  his  appear- 
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ance,  and,  feigning  fidelity,  exclaimed,  “ All  is 
lost ! See,  your  Majesty,  the  enemy’s  force  is 
upon  ns.”  As  he  spoke  these  words  a body  of 
the  enemy’s  troops  were  dimly  discerned  ap- 
proaching. Maximilian  and  his  friends  fied, 
Lopez  accompanying  them.  Lopez  endeavored 
to  induce  his  victim  to  enter  a house  for  con- 
cealment, where  he  could  easily  be  secured. 
But  the  Emperor  refused,  determined,  if  possi- 
ble, to  reach  the  Hill,  and  to  make  a desperate 
stand  there.  A horse  was  brought  for  him,  but 
he  refused  to  mount  as  long  as  his  friends  were 
on  foot.  They  reached  the  Hill,  where  they 
found  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  men.  Soon 
the  cavalry  regiment  arrived.  Generals  Mira- 
mon,  Mejia,  and  Mendez  were  making  the  most 
desperate  exertions  to  rally  their  troops,  and 
join  the  Emperor  on  the  Hill. 

General  Mendez  was  surrounded.  His  troops 
were  mercilessly  cut  down.  In  his  heroic  en- 
deavor to  cut  his  way  through  the  foe  he  was 
taken  captive,  and  in  cold  blood  shot.  Gen- 
eral Miramon  met  a body  of  the  hostile  troops 
whom  he  supposed  to  be  his  own  men.  A 
pistol-shot  pierced  his  cheek.  Faint  with  the 
loss  of  blood,  he  was  seized,  bound  with  ropes, 
and  dragged  to  the  Convent  of  Terricitas. 
General  Mejia,  with  a few  men,  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  Hill. 

The  morning  was  now  beginning  to  dawn. 
General  Escobedo  brought  up  his  batteries  and 
opened  a deadly  fire  upon  the  little  band  upon 
the  Hill.  As  the  missiles  of  death  fell  thickly 
around,  the  Emperor,  weary  of  the  woes  which 
were  overwhelming  him,  exclaimed  to  Prince 
Salm-Salm,  “Oh  how  much  would  I now  give 
for  a friendly  shell  1”  But  death  seldom  comes 
when  longed  for. 

To  remain  as  they  were  was  only  devoting 
his  faithful  adherents  to  destruction.  The  Em- 
peror inquired  of  Generals  Castillo  and  Mejia  if 
they  deemed  it  possible  to  cut  through  the  lines 
of  the  enemy.  General  Mejia  carefully  exam-  ! 
ined,  with  his  glass,  the  situation  of  the  foe, 
and  then  deliberately  replied : 

“ Sire,  it  is  impossible.  But  if  your  Majesty 
orders  it,  we  will  try.  For  my  part,  I am  ready 
to  die.” 

Maximilian,  more  than  ready  to  die  himself, 
was  not  willing  uselessly  to  sacrifice  the  lives 
of  his  friends.  He  ordered  the  white  flags  of 
surrender  to  be  raised,  and  sent  two  of  his  col- 
onels to  confer  with  Escobedo  upon  terms  of 
capitulation.  A troop  of  cavalry  rode  up,  and 
an  officer  demanded,  with  an  oath,  where  was 
the  Emperor.  Maximilian  stepped  forward  and 
said : 

“ I am  he.  If  you  require  any  body’s  life, 
take  mine ; but  do  not  harm  my  officers.  I am 
willing  to  die,  if  you  require  it.  But  intercede 

with  General  Escobedo  for  the  life  of  my  offi- 

» 

cers. 

The  Emperor  and  his  officers  were  placed 
upon  horses  and  conducted  down  the  Hill,  and 
delivered  to  General  Escobedo,  who  assured  the 
Emperor  that  he  should  be  treated  os  a prisoner 


of  war.  He  was  conveyed,  with  his  officers,  to 
the  Convent  of  La  Cruz,  and  was  placed,  as  a 
prisoner,  in  the  same  room  which  scarcely  an 
hour  before  he  had  occupied  as  an  Emperor. 

Prostrated  by  toil,  exhaustion,  and  sorrow, 
the  Emperor  for  four  days  suffered  severely 
from  sickness.  The  captives  were  then  re- 
moved to  the  Convent  of  Terricitas,  where  they 
remained  seven  days.  Thence  they  were  re- 
moved to  the  Convent  of  Capuchinas.  To 
blight  his  fair  fame  his  enemies  forged  a mis- 
erable proclamation,  pretending  it  to  be  his. 
Here  the  Emperor  wfas  imprisoned  in  a cheer- 
less apartment  of  brick  and  stone,  with  no  win- 
dows save  one  opening  into  the  corridor.  An 
iron  bedstead,  two  or  three  common  chairs,  and 
two  small  pine  tables,  constituted  its  only  fur- 
niture. Generals  Miramon  and  Mejia  occupied 
adjacent  rooms,  and  the  three  prisoners  were  al- 
lowed to  visit  each  other.  Sentinels  were  sta- 
tioned at  the  doors  of  these  apartments  day  and 
night,  and  a battalion  of  soldiers  was  quartered 
in  the  convent. 

While  thus  situated,  Frederic  Hall,  Esq.,  an 
American  jurist,  then  in  Mexico,  was  summon- 
ed by  the  Emperor  to  act  as  one  of  his  legal  ad- 
visers. Mr.  Hall  has  published  an  account  of 
these  tragic  scenes  in  a very  impartial  and  in- 
structive volume.  To  this  work  we  are  indebt- 
ed for  many  of  the  details  contained  in  this 
article.  The  Emperor  met  Mr.  Hall  with  great 
cordiality,  and  said  to  him : 

11 1 wish  to  tell  you  all,  that  the  world  may  know 
the  troth.  When  1 came  to  Mexico  it  was  with  the 
sincere  belief  that  I was  called  by  the  will  of  a major- 
ity of  the  people.  I told  the  Mexican  deputation, 
when  they  first  visited  me  at  Miramar,  in  the  fall  of 
1SG3,  that  I would  not  accept  the  throne  of  Mexico  un- 
til satisfied  that  a majority  of  the  people  sanctioned  it. 
The  deputation  said  that  they  believed  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people  were  in  favor  of  my  coming.  Bat 
the  evidence  did  not  convince  me. 

“ When  the  deputation  appeared  the  second  time, 
in  the  following  April,  the  proof  they  presented  left 
no  doubt  upon  my  mind.  My  consent  to  accept  the 
crown  was  based  npon  that  belief.  When  I arrived 
at  Vera  Cruz  and  witnessed  the  demonstration  in  my 
favor,  which  continued  to  the  capital  of  the  nation,  I 
was  more  convinced  than  ever  of  the  truth  of  the 
statement  made  by  the  Mexican  deputation.  I never. 
In  all  Europe,  saw  a sovereign  received  with  such  en- 
thusiasm as  greeted  us.” 

The  Emperor  knew  well  the  ferocity  of  his 
foes,  and  did  not  anticipate  much  mercy.  On 
the  4th  of  June  he  said  to  Mr.  Hall,  “ We  must 
hurry  with  business.  I have  been  talking  with 
Miramon.  He  has  counted  up  the  time,  and 
thinks  they  will  shoot  us  on  Friday  morning.” 

Again,  says  Mr.  Hall : 

“ He  asked  me,  one  day,  if  I thought  that  he  and 
his  two  generals,  Miramon  and  Media,  would  be  justi- 
fied in  escaping  if  they  could.  I answered  him,  1 Cer- 
tainly, by  all  means.  I have  no  idea  that  the  court- 
martial  will  do  yon  Justice.  The  law  is  clearly  in 
your  favor ; but  from  my  discussion  on  some  of  the 
principles  of  law  with  the  officers  of  the  Government, 
I am  quite  satisfied  that  the  determination  is  to  con- 
vict you  at  all  hazards.*  " 

As  the  Emperor  was  in  no  sense  upon  his  pa- 
role it  showed  a very  nice  appreciation  of  honor 
that  he  should  have  questioned  his  right  to  es- 
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cape.  The  Mexican  lawyers  who  were  asso- 
ciated with  Mr.  Hall  all  did  their  utmost,  as 
lawyers  and  as  men,  to  save  the  Emperor,  but 
in  vain.  The  Juarez  party  clamored  so  loudly 
for  his  blood  that  it  has  been  doubted  whether 
Juarez  could  have  saved  him  had  he  been  dis- 
posed to  do  so. 

“ While  the  Emperor  was  sitting  up  in  bed  one 
day,**  says  Mr.  Hall,  41  the  name  of  Lopez  came  up  in 
the  conversation.  The  wife  of  Prince  Salm-Salm  was 
present,  who  remarked  to  me,  ‘What  do  you  think? 
A few  days  ago  his  Majesty  heard  that  some  man  was 
in  pursuit  of  Lopez  to  kill  him ; and  his  Majesty  sent 
a person  to  Inform  Lopez  of  the  fact  that  he  might  be 
on  his  guard.’  I looked  at  the  Emperor  and  observed, 
‘Did  your  Majesty  do  that?’  He  smiled,  blushed  a 
little,  and  answered,  ‘Yes,  I did.*  I then  said  that 
that  was  more  than  I could  have  done  to  a man  that 
had  sacrificed  me.  He  made  some  remark  to  the  ef- 
fect that  he  supposed  but  few  persona  would  have 
done  it,” 

General  Escobedo  ordered  all  foreigners  to 
lejve  the  city.  Mr.  Hall  begged  permission  to 
remain  as  one  of  the  counsel  of  the  Emperor. 
Ilia  request  was  brusquely  denied.  Calling 
upon  the  captive  he  took  a sad  and  affectionate 
adieu,  being  thus  compelled  to  abandon  him  to 
his  fate. 

Don  Benito  Juarez  convened  a council  of 
war  to  pass  judgment  “ upon  Maximilian  the 
Archduke  of  Austria  and  the  so-called  Generals, 
Miramon  and  Mejia.”  This  militaiy  court,  to 
decide  upon  the  life  or  death  of  these  illustrious 
captives,  consisted  of  a lieutenant-colonel  for 
President,  and  six  other  officers  who  enjoyed 
only  the  rank  of  captain.  Two  law-officers  of 
the  Government  conducted  the  prosecution. 
Twelve  charges  were  brought  against  the  Em- 
peror. The  substance  of  these  charges  was 
that  Maximilian  had  come  to  Mexico  as  the 
agent  of  French  intervention,  and  had  excited 
and  taken  the  lead  in  an  unjust  civil  war.  The 
defense  was,  that  Maximilian  had  come,  not  of 
his  own  accord,  but  truly  supposing  that  he 
was  invited  by  the  Mexican  people  to  aid  them 
in  their  regeneration ; that  the  court  convened 
to  try  him  was  not  constitutional,  since  the  title 
to  the  Presidential  chair  of  the  Republic  was 
claimed  by  Ortega  as  well  as  by  Juarez,  and 
the  question  was  not  yet  decided  which  of  the 
two  was  entitled  to  the  office ; and  that  Maxi- 
milian was  a prisoner  of  war,  and  was  declared 
to  be  so  by  Escobedo,  the  commander-in-chief 
to  whom  he  had  surrendered  himself.  Mr. 
Hall  drew  up  a protest,  copies  of  which  the 
Emperor  wished  him  to  send  to  this  country, 
that  distinguished  men  here  might  understand 
the  position  which  he  assumed. 

The  trial  was  a farce.  The  clamors  of  the 
chieftains  of  the  Juarez  party  had  already  set- 
tled the  doom  of  the  captive.  The  court-mar- 
tial was  convened  on  the  13th  of  June  in  the 
theatre  of  Iturbide.  The  court  occupied  the 
stage.  A crowd  filled  the  house.  The  Em- 
peror did  not  appear  before  the  court  He 
said,  “ If  I am  to  be  condemned  my  presence 
or  absence  will  make  no  difference. ” 

Just  after  midnight,  in  the  morning  of  June 


15,  the  captives  were  condemned  to  death. 
General  Escobedo,  the  next  day,  approved  the 
sentence,  and  ordered  them  to  be  shot  at  three 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  Sunday,  the 
16th.  Two  of  the  Emperor’s  council,  not  doubt- 
ing the  sentence  of  the  court-martial,  had  re- 
paired to  San  Luis  Potosi  to  plead  with  Juarez 
for  the  life  of  the  Emperor.  Their  entreaties 
produced  no  impression.  Immediately  upon 
hearing,  by  telegraph,  the  tidings  of  the  sen- 
tence, the  council  renewed  their  supplications. 
Juarez  reluctantly  consented  to  allow  the  con- 
demned to  live  three  days  longer,  that  they 
“ might  arrange  their  business,”  postponing 
the  execution  to  Wednesday  morning,  the 
19th. 

Baron  Magnus,  the  Prussian  Minister  to  the 
Imperial  Government,  pleaded  earnestly  with 
Juarez  for  the  life  of  Maximilian,  but  in  vain. 
In  these  hours  of  dismay,  on  the  15th  of  June, 
the  tidings,  which  subsequently  proved  to  be 
false,  reached  Queretaro  that  Carlota  had  died. 
The  Emperor  wrote  to  his  friend,  the  Austrian 
embassador,  Baron  Largo : 

“I  have  just  learned  that  my  poor  wife  has  died. 
Though  the  news  affects  my  heart,  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  under  the  present  circumstances  it  is  a consola- 
tion. 1 have  but  one  wish  on  earth,  that  is,  that  my 
body  may  be  buried  next  to  that  of  my  poor  wife.  I 
intrust  you  with  this  as  the  representative  of  Austria. 
I ask  you  that  my  legal  heirs  will  take  the  same  care 
of  those  who  surrounded  me,  and  of  my  servants,  as 
though  the  Empress  and  I had  lived.” 

At  noon  of  the  16th  the  Emperor,  not  know- 
ing of  the  reprieve,  expected  every  moment  that 
the  officers  would  enter  his  cell  to  convey  him 
to  his  execution.  He  took  from  his  finger  his 
marriage-ring  and  gave  it  to  his  physician,  Dr. 
Basch,  with  the  request  that  he  would  carry  it 
to  the  Archduchess,  his  mother,  supposing  at 
the  time  that  his  wife  was  dead.  When  he 
beard  of  the  reprieve  he  took  the  ring  back 
again  and  placed  it  upon  his  finger.  The 
next  day  he  wrote  the  following  letter  to  Bar- 
on Largo : 

“ Dear  Baron,— I have  nothing  to  look  for  in  this 
world.  My  last  wishes  are  limited  to  my  mortal  re- 
mains, which  soon  will  be  free  from  suffering  and  in 
the  care  of  those  who  outlive  me.  My  physician,  Dr. 
Basch,  will  have  my  body  transported  to  Vera  Cmz. 
Two  servants,  Gull  and  Tudas,  will  be  the  only  ones 
who  will  accompany  him.  I have  given  orders  that 
my  body  be  carried  to  Vera  Cruz  without  any  pomp, 
and  that  no  extraordinary  ceremony  be  made  on 
hoard.  I await  death  calmly,  and  I equally  wish  to 
enjoy  calmness  in  the  coffin.  So  arrange  it,  dear 
Baron,  that  Dr.  Basch  and  my  two  servants  be  trans- 
ported to  Europe  In  one  of  the  two  war  vessels. 

“ I wish  to  be  bnrled  by  the  side  of  my  poor  wife. 
If  the  report  of  the  death  of  ray  poor  wife  has  no 
foundation,  my  body  should  be  deposited  In  some 
place  until  the  Empress  may  meet  me  through  death. 

“Have  the  goodness  to  transmit  the  necessary  or- 
ders to  the  captain  of  the  ship  De  OroeUer.  Have  like- 
wise the  goodness  to  do  all  you  can  to  have  the  widow 
of  my  faithful  companion  in  arms,  Miramon,  go  to 
Europe  in  one  of  the  two  war  vessels.  I rely  the 
more  upon  this  wish  being  complied  with,  inas- 
much as  I have  recommended  her  to  place  herself 
andcr  my  mother  at  Vienna. 

“Again  I give  you  my  most  cordial  thanks  for  all 
the  inconveniences  which  I caused  you,  and  I am, 
with  the  greatest  good-will,  yours,  Maximilian.” 
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Baron  Magnus  on  the  1 8th  repaired  to  Quer- 
etaro  and  immediately  visited  the  Emperor. 
Overwhelmed  in  view  of  the  cruel  execution  of 
one  so  young,  so  noble,  so  beloved,  at  9 o’clock 
at  night  he  sent  the  following  telegram  to  the 
Juarez  Government  at  San  Luis  Potosi : 

41  Having  reached  Queretnro  to-day,  I am  sore  that 
the  three  persons  condemned  on  the  14th  died  morally 
last  Sunday;  and  that  the  world  so  estimates  it,  as 
they  had  made  every  disposition  to  die,  and  expected 
every  instant  for  an  hour  to  be  carried  to  the  place 
where  they  were  to  suffer  death  before  it  was  possible 
to  communicate  to  them  the  order  suspending  the  act. 
The  humane  customs  of  our  epoch  do  not  permit  that 
after  having  suffered  that  horrible  punishmeut,  they 
should  be  made  to  die  the  second  time  to-morrow.  In 
the  name  then  of  humanity  and  Heaven,  I conjure  you 
to  order  their  lives  not  to  be  taken.  And  I repeat  to 
you  again  that  my  sovereign,  His  Mfyesty  the  King  of 
Prussia,  and  all  the  raonarchs  of  Europe,  united  by  the 
ties  of  blood  with  the  imprisoned  Prince,  namely,  his 
brother  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  his  cousin  the  Queen 
of  the  British  Empire,  his  brother-in-law  the  Kiug  of 
the  Belgians,  and  also  his  cousins,  the  Queen  of  Spain 
and  the  Kings  of  Italy  and  Sweden,  will  easily  under- 
stand how  to  give  his  Excellency  Senor  D.  Benito  Ju- 
arez all  the  requisite  securities  that  none  of  the  three 
prisoners  will  ever  return  to  the  Mexican  territory.” 

The  answer  came  back  that  44  the  President 
of  the  Republic  did  not  deem  it  possible  to  par- 
don the  Archduke  Maximilian.”  The  Emperor 
then  sent  the  following  telegram  to  Juarez  in 
behalf  of  his  companions : 

41 1 desire  that  you  may  preserve  the  lives  of  D. 
Miguel  Miramon  and  D.  Thomas  Mejia,  who,  day  be- 
fore yesterday,  suffered  all  the  tortures  and  bitterness 
of  death ; and,  as  I manifested,  on  being  taken  pris- 
oner, that  I should  be  the  only  victim. 

“Maximilian.” 

The  United  States  Government  also  made  an 
earnest  endeavor  to  save  the  life  of  the  Emperor. 
As  it  was  probably  through  the  influence  of  the 
United  States  that  the  French  troops  were  with- 
drawn, without  which  withdrawal  the  Empire 
would  unquestionably  have  been  established,  it 
was  supposed  that  a humane  request  from  Sec- 
retary Seward  would  be  heeded.  But  the  ap- 
plication was  repelled  with  insult  as  an  imperti- 
nence. And  Juarez  issued  a proclamation,  in 
which  he  ignored  entirely  any  assistance  from 
the  United  States,  and  declared  that  the  Juarez 
party  in  Mexico,  by  its  own  unaided  efforts, 
had  driven  out  the  French  and  crushed  the  Im- 
perialists. These  results,  he  affirmed,  were  ef- 
fected by  “the  good  sons  of  Mexico,  fighting 
alone,  without  the  assistance  of  any,  without 
means,  without  the  necessary  elements  of  war.” 

The  Emperor  slept  but  little  during  the  night. 
His  soul  was  agitated  with  many  thoughts,  but 
not  with  fears.  He  remarked  to  one  of  his 
companions,  14  It  is  not  so  very  hard  to  die  after 
all.  I feel  as  though  I were  going  into  battle.” 

At  half  past  eleven  in  the  Evening,  General 
Escobedo,  influenced  by  some  strange  motive, 
called  upon  the  condemned  captive,  whom  he 
had  promised  should  be  treated  as  a prisoner 
of  war.  Maximilian  received  his  merciless  foe 
with  his  accustomed  affability,  and,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Escobedo,  gave  him  his  photograph. 
After  the  departure  of  the  General,  Maximilian 


obtained  a couple  of  hours  of  troubled  sleep, 
and  at  three  o’clock  rose  and  dressed  himself  to 
die.  His  spiritual  adviser  soon  came,  and  he 
spent  an  hour  in  devotional  exercises.  Again 
he  gave  his  marriage-ring  to  his  physician,  to  be 
conveyed  to  his  mother,  still  supposing  C&rlota 
to  be  dead.  He  then  wrote  the  following  letter 
to  Juarez: 

41  About  to  receive  death  in  consequence  of  having 
wished  to  prove  whether  new  political  Institutions 
could  succeed  in  putting  an  end  to  the  bloody  civil 
war  which  has  devastated  for  so  many  years  this  un- 
fortunate country,  I shall  lose  my  life  with  pleasure 
if  its  sacrifice  can  contribute  to  the  peace  and  pros- 
perity of  my  new  country. 

44  Fully  persuaded  that  nothing  solid  can  be  found- 
ed on  a soil  drenched  in  blood  and  agitated  by  vio- 
lent commotions,  I conjure  you  in  the  most  solemn 
manner,  and  with  the  true  sincerity  of  the  momenta 
in  which  I find  myself,  that  my  blood  may  be  the  lost 
to  be  spilt— that  the  same  perseverance  which  I was 
pleased  to  recognize  and  esteem  in  the  midst  of  pros- 
perity—that  with  which  you  have  defended  the  cause 
which  has  Just  triumphed— may  consecrate  that  blood 
to  the  most  noble  task  of  reconciling  the  minds  of  the 
people ; aud  iu  founding,  in  a stable  and  durable  man- 
ner, the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  this  nu  fortunate  coun- 
try.*4 

At  half  past  six  in  the  morning  three  car- 
riages stood  before  the  door  of  the  convent. 
The  Emperor,  accompanied  by  his  spiritual 
adviser,  Father  Soria,  descended  the  stairs  ami 
entered  the  first.  His  condemned  companions 
were  placed  in  the  others,  each  with  his  accom- 
panying priest.  The  Emperor  was  dressed  in 
a single-breasted  black  frock  coat,  closely  bnt- 
toned,  with  black  neck-tie  and  pants,  and  a 
broad-brimmed  Mexican  hat.  His  physician. 
Dr.  Basch,  was  so  unnerved  that  he  could  not 
witness  the  execution  of  one  so  loved  and  re- 
vered. Five  mounted  soldiers  led  the  proces- 
sion. Then  came  a company  of  infantry.  The 
three  carriages  followed,  guarded  by  a battalion 
of  infantry,  one-half  of  whom  flanked  each  side 
of  the  road.  A rear-guard,  composed  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  mounted  men,  closed  the  pro- 
cession. 

Slowly  they  approached  the  Hill  of  the  Bells, 
where  the  Emperor  was  captured,  about  a mile 
outside  of  the  city.  At  the  base  of  this  hill, 
which  was  crowned  by  a fort,  there  were  the 
remains  of  a stone-wall,  which  formerly  consti- 
tuted a part  of  the  fortifications. 

44  While  the  cortfyc  advanced  to  the  place  of 
execution, ” writes  Mr.  Hall,  “the  faces  of  the 
surrounding  multitude  w'ere  pictured  with  sor- 
row. Crowds  upon  crowds  rushed  along,  mourn- 
fully looking  at  the  victims  for  the  sacrifice,  shed- 
ding tears,  offering  up  prayers,  and  holding  up 
the  cross  as  the  true  emblem  of  consolation. 
Could  one  have  dropped  suddenly  from  the 
clouds  among  that  gathered  concourse  he  would 
have  thought  that  a whole  nation  were  in  mourn- 
ing. If  ever  there  were  proof  of  true  affection 
from  a whole  people  for  living  man,  it  was  then. 
It  was  not  idle  curiosity  that  assembled  that 
mighty  host.  Their  actions,  their  expressions 
of  grief,  their  contempt  exhibited  toward  the 
soldiery,  were  too  apparent  to  deceive  the  ob- 
serving witnesses.” 
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About  twenty  minutes  were  occupied  in  reach- 
ing the  death-ground.  Maximilian,  as  he  stepped 
from  the  carriage,  took  off  his  hat  and  gave  it, 
with  his  handkerchief,  to  his  servant,  to  be  con- 
veyed to  his  mother  and  brother.  Stroking  his 
flowing  beard  with  his  hand,  as  was  his  wont, 
he  advanced  with  a firm  step  to  the  designated 
spot  where  he  was  to  die.  Generals  Miramon 
and  Mejia  were  by  his  side.  The  three  em- 
braced each  other  affectionately,  Maximilian 
saying,  “ We  shall  soon  meet  in  Heaven.  ” Then 
turning  to  General  Miramon  he  said  : 

“Brave  men  are  respected  by  sovereigns. 
Permit  me  to  give  you  the  place  of  honor.” 

Thus  speaking  he  placed  General  Miramon 
in  the  centre.  Maximilian  took  his  stand  on 
General  Miramon’s  left,  while  General  Mejia 
occupied  his  right.  The  officer  in  command 
read  aloud  the  following  order : 

44  Soldiers ! In  the  name  of  the  nation,  he 
who  solicits  pardon  for  the  three  prisoners,  or 
for  any  of  them,  will  be  shot.” 

About  three  thousand  soldiers  were  drawn 
up  so  as  to  inclose  three  sides  of  a square,  of 
which  the  hill  and  the  wall  composed  the  fourth 
side.  Six  soldiers,  with  their  loaded  muskets, 
were  placed  a few  feet  in  front  of  each  of  the 
victims.  The  Emperor  left  for  each  of  his  ex- 
ecutioners a twenty-dollar  gold  piece  contain- 
ing his  effigy.  As  an  opportunity  was  given 
for  the  condemned  to  utter  a few  words  of 
farewell,  the  Emperor  said : 

“Persons  of  my  rank  and  birth  are  brought  Into 
the  world  either  to  insure  the  welfare  of  the  people 
or  to  die  as  martyrs.  I did  not  come  to  Mexico  from 
motives  of  ambition.  I came  at  the  earnest  entreaty 
of  those  who  desire  the  welfare  of  the  country.  Mex- 
icans! I pray  that  my  blood  may  be  the  last  to  be 
shed  for  our  unhappy  country ; and  may  it  insure  the 
happiness  of  the  nation.  Mexicans  1 Long  live  Mex- 
ico I" 

Miramon  said  a few  words,  remarking : “In 
these  moments,  which  do  not  belong  to  me,  in 
which  my  life  is  already  that  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  before  the  entire  world  I proclaim  that 
I have  never  been  a traitor  to  my  country.  I 
have  defended  my  opinions ; but  my  children 
will  never  be  ashamed  of  their  father.” 

General  Mejia  was  firm  and  calm,  but  said 
nothing.  As  soon  as  Miramon  had  finished 
the  Emperor  placed  his  hand  upon  his  heart 
and  gave  the  fatal  word,  Fire ! The  execu- 
tioners simultaneously  discharged  their  guns. 
The  two  generals  fell  dead.  Maximilian  reeled 
and  fell  sideways  upon  his  face  and  hip,  ex- 
claiming, in  Spanish,  “ O man ! O man !”  Some 
at  a distance  thought  he  said,  “Poor  Carlota!” 
But  at  that  time  he  supposed  the  Empress  to 
be  dead.  One  of  the  soldiers  then  advanced 
and  discharged  his  mnsket  into  the  stomach  of 
the  Emperor.  A convulsive  shuddering  indi- 
cated that  life  was  not  yet  extinct.  Another 
ball  was  sent  through  bis  heart,  and  Maximil- 
ian lay  silent  and  motionless  in  death. 

Before  the  execution  the  Emperor  had  writ- 
ten a very  earnest  request  to  the  Juarez  Gov- 
ernment that  his  physician,  Dr.  Bosch,  might 
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be  permitted  to  embalm  his  remains,  and,  in 
conjunction  with  Baron  Magnus,  convey  them 
to  his  friends  in  Austria.  The  petition  was  for- 
warded to  the  Government  by  General  Escobe- 
do. It  is  difficult  to  conceive  why  such  a re- 
quest should  have  been  refused.  But  a very 
peremptory  refusal  was  telegraphed  back  from 
San  Luis  Potosi  by  the  Government.  The  tel- 
egram declared  that  the  bodies  of  Miramon  and 
Mejia  should  be  immediately  given  to  their 
friends,  should  they  ask  for  them.  But  Esco- 
bedo was  required  to  deny  any  one  thf  right  to 
make  any  disposition  of  the  body  of  Maximil- 
ian ; should  any  person  request  permission  to 
embalm  the  body,  the  request  should  be  refused  ; 
but  Escobedo  could  provide  that  it  might  be 
done  by  Mexicans,  “without  prohibiting  the 
presence  of  foreigners.”  The  body  was  then 
to  be  deposited  in  a secure  place,  with  the  cus- 
tomary religious  acts. 

Baron  de  Largo,  on  the  day  of  the  execution, 
sent  a telegram  direct  to  Juarez : “I  pray  you 
to  concede  to  me  the  body  of  Maximilian,  that 
I may  convey  it  to  Europe.  ” 

The  prompt  response  from  the  President  was, 

“The  right  can  not  be  granted  you  to  dispose 
of  the  body  of  Maximilian.” 

Immediately  after  the  execution  the  body, 
mutilated  and  gory,  was  taken  back  to  the  con- 
vent. Two  Mexican  physicians  nnskillfully  un- 
dertook the  office  of  embalming.  Dr.  Basel), 
the  Emperor’s  physician,  was  allowed  to  be  pres- 
ent, but  not  to  render  any  assistance.  After 
the  work  of  embalming  had  been  very  imper- 
fectly performed,  the  body,  having  been  twice 
varnished,  and  having  passed  through  a process 
which  occupied  eight  days,  was  dressed  in  black 
pants,  military  boots,  blue  coat  with  gilt  but- 
tons, black  neck-tie,  and  black  silk  gloves.  It 
was  then  placed  in  a coffin  lined  with  zinc,  and 
over  the  face  there  was  a cover  of  glass.  The 
coffin  was  placed  in  one  of  the  churches  of 
Queretaro.  Corruption  soon  commenced,  and 
the  aspect  was  revolting. 

Baron  Magnus,  the  Prussian  Minister,  now 
made  another  attempt  to  obtain  the  remains. 

He  wrote,  on  the  29th  of  June : 44  The  prisoner 
Prince  at  Queretaro,  the  evening  before  his 
death,  expressed  the  desire  that  his  mortal  re- 
mains be  confided  to  myself  and  Dr.  Samuel 
Basch,  physician  of  the  deceased,  in  order  that 
Dr.  Basch  might  accompany  the  body  to  Eu- 
rope.” He  therefore  entreated  the  Government 
to  permit  the  body  to  be  transported  to  the  coast 
and  placed  on*  board  one  of  the  Austrian  ves- 
sels. 

The  immediate  reply  contained  the  announce- 
ment, “The  Government,  for  various  consider- 
ations, can  not  permit  the  mortal  remains  of  the 
Archduke  to  be  conveyed  to  Europe.” 

Again,  on  the  27th  of  July,  Dr.  Bosch,  who 
was  about  to  return  to  Austria,  made  a very 
earnest  appeal  for  the  remains.  He  was  urgent 
in  his  plea.  “The  bodies  of  his  companions  % 
in  misfortune,”  he  said,  “have  been  delivered 
to  their  families,  and  never  in  any  time  has  the 
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supreme  G overament  refused  to  deliver  any 
corpse  to  the  relatives  who  asked  for  it.” 

In  conclusion  he  said,  “I  beg  that  you  will 
condescend  to  answer  my  respectful  solicitation, 
whatever  that  answer  may  be,  that  on  returning 
to  my  country  I may  be  able  to  justify  myself 
before  the  family  of  the  deceased  Archduke  in 
having  done  all  on  my  part  that  I could  to  suc- 
ceed in  transporting  the  body  to  them.” 

The  reply  which  immediately  came  back 
was,  44  The  President  of  the  Republic  has  de- 
termined that  for  various  and  grave  considera- 
tions the  petition  can  not  be  acceded  to.” 

On  the  20th  of  August  the  Austrian  Admiral 
Tegethoff  arrived  at  Yera  Cruz  in  the  Austrian 
war  steamer  Elizabeth.  Proceeding  to  the  cap- 
ital he  had  an  audience  with  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  Juarez  Government. 
He  stated  that  he  had  come  to  Mexico  to  ask 
of  the  Government  permission  to  carry  away 
the  mortal  remains  of  Maximilian. 

The  Minister,  M.  Lerdo,  promised  to  submit 
the  petition  to  Juarez ; but  wished  to  know  first 
in  what  character  he  made  the  solicitation. 
The  Admiral  replied  that  he  came  not  on  an 
44  official  mission,”  but  only  with  a private  charge 
from  the  family ; from  the  mother  of  the  Arch- 
duke and  from  his  brother  the  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria ; that  the  natural  feelings  of  affection  and 
piety  created  the  strongest  desire  to  possess  and 
honor  the  mortal  remains  of  the  Archduke. 

The  reply,  which  was  soon  returned,  was  that 
the  Government  44  had  reasons”  for  not  acced- 
ing to  the  petitions  of  Baron  Largo,  Baron 
Magnus,  and  Dr.  Basch ; that  before  deciding 
the  question  of  the  restoration  of  the  remains, 
it  was  necessary  that  they  should  receive  either 
44  an  official  document  from  the  Government  of 
Austria  or  an  express  request  from  the  family 
of  the  Archduke.” 

With  this  rebuff  the  Admiral  retired.  The 
body  was  now  conveyed  to  the  city  of  Mexico, 
and  placed  in  the  San  Andres  Hospital.  It  was 
in  so  sad  a state  of  decomposition  that  no  one 
was  permitted  to  see  it.  More  than  two  months 
passed  away  when  Admiral  Tegethoff  returned. 
He  brought  to  the  Mexican  Minister  a letter 
from  the  Chancellor  of  the  Austrian  Empire. 
In  this  letter  it  was  stated : 

14  His  Imperial  and  Royal  Apostolic  Majesty  has  the 
very  natural  desire  that  the  mortal  remains  of  his  un- 
fortunate brother  may  find  their  last  repose  beneath 
the  vault  that  covers  the  ashes  of  the  princes  belong- 
ing to  the  house  of  Austria.  The  father,  the  mother, 
and  the  remaining  brothers  of  the  august  deceased 
share  in  this  desire  with  an  equal  earnestness,  as  do 
likewise  all  the  members  of  the  Imperial  family. 

“The  Emperor,  my  august  master,  has  the  confi- 
dence that  the  Mexican  Government,  listening  to  the 
sentiments  of  humanity,  will  not  refuse  to  mitigate 
the  just  grief  of  his  Majesty  by  facilitating  the  realiza- 
tion of  this  desire.  To  that  end  Vice-Admiral  Tege- 
thoff has  been  sent  to  Mexico  with  orders  to  address 
/to  the  President  a petition  for  the  delivery  to  him  of 
1 the  remains  of  his  Imperial  Majesty’s  beloved  brother, 
•o  that  they  can  be  conveyed  to  Europe.  On  my  part 


I am  charged,  in  my  capacity  as  Minister  of  the  Impe- 
rial Household,  to  request  the  kind  interposition  of 
your  Excellency  for  the  object  of  securing  for  the  Vice- 
Admiral  the  authority  necessary  for  that  effect. 

44 1 have  the  honor,  Excellency,  of  asking  that  you 
will  convey,  in  anticipation,  to  the  Chief  Executive 
the  expression  of  gratitude  on  the  part  of  the  august 
Imperial  family  for  the  granting  of  this  petition ; and 
accept  for  yourself  the  expression  of  that  same  grati- 
tude for  the  good  offices  which  you  may  have  to  per- 
form. 

“ I avail  myself  of  this  occasion  to  present  to  your 
Excellency  the  assurance  of  my  high  consideration. 

“Bukst. 

“ Chancellor  of  the  Empire  and  Minlatar  of  the  Imperial  HooaehoLl.” 

The  purpose  of  President  Jnarez,  whatever 
that  purpose  was,  seems  now  to  have  been  at- 
tained. A polite  answer  was  returned.  44  In 
accordance,”  said  the  Mexican  Minister,  “with 
the  dispositions  of  the  President  I have  made 
known  to  Vice-Admiral  de  Tegethoff  that  the 
mortal  remains  of  the  Archduke  Maximilian 
shall  be  at  once  delivered  to  his  care,  that  he 
convey  them  to  Austria,  and  thus  accomplish 
the  object  of  his  mission.” 

The  remains  were  escorted  by  the  Vice-Ad- 
miral and  a Mexican  force  of  one  hundred  men 
to  Vera  Cruz,  which  place  they  reached  at  four 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  25th  of  Novem- 
ber. They  were  placed  on  board  the  Novara , 
the  same  ship  which  but  a few  months  before 
had  conveyed  Maximilian  with  his  happy  bride 
to  occupy  the  throne  which  had  been  60  urg- 
ently pressed  upon  him. 

A table  covered  with  black  cloth  stood  in  the 
centre  of  the  saloon,  and  the  coffin  was  placed 
upon  it.  An  altar,  bearing  a cross  with  the 
image  of  the  Saviour,  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
remains.  The  Austrian  and  Mexican  flags  were 
blended  in  the  drapery  of  the  coffin.  Upon  all 
was  laid  Maximilian’s  sword.  Around  the  cof- 
fin were  six  silver  candlesticks,  each  containing 
a lighted  wax -candle.  Day  and  night  two 
armed  sentinels  guarded  the  remains. 

Imposing  religious  services  were  performed, 
and  the  Novara  weighed  anchor  and  steamed 
for  Havana.  As  she  entered  , that  port  two 
Spanish  war  steamers  commenced  playing  fu- 
neral marches.  All  the  flags  on  the  ships  and 
forts  were  wreathed  with  black  crape,  and  float- 
ed at  half-mast.  The  harbor  was  crowded  with 
boats,  so  eager  were  the  people  to  get  a view 
of  the  ship  which  bore  the  remains.  As  the 
Novara , at  six  o’clock  in  the  evening  of  the  4th 
of  December,  steamed  from  the  port,  the  air 
was  filled  with  requiems  from  the  martial  bands, 
and  the  Spanish  authorities  did  every  thing  in 
their  power  to  honor  the  memory  of  the  illus- 
trious dead.  As  the  vessel  neared  the  Austrian 
coast  it  was  met  by  the  Austrian  fleet  and  es- 
corted to  port.  The  remains  of  Maximilian 
are  now  mouldering  to  dust  in  the  sepulchres 
of  his  fathers.  Nobly  he  fulfilled  the  sad  mis- 
sion of  his  life.  Thousands  who  never  knew 
him  will  drop  a tear  of  affection  to  his  memoiy. 
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$art 

i. 

PERFECTLY  aware,  dear  reader,  that  you 
are  wincing  a little  under  Mrs.  General 
Likens  — becoming  even  desperate  to  break 
out  of  the  meshes  of  her  incessant  spinning — 
yet  how  could  you  have  otherwise  learned  to 
know  that  estimable  lady  as  her  other  visitors 
do? 

We  alike  hail,  however,  the  arrival  at  this 
juncture  of  Brown  Bob  Long,  and  hasten  upon 
the  front  piazza  to  greet  him,  leaving  John  to 
her  fate. 

Not  from  the  sands  of  Arabia  had  Brown 
Bob  Long  obtained  his  horse — a shaggy  white 
pony — the  abundant  hair  of  his  tail  and  mane 
thickly  clotted  with  cockle -burs.  Upon  his 
right  shoulder  is  branded  a mystic  hieroglyphic, 
twelve  inches  across,  marking  his  ownership, 
the  result  of  a week’s  designing  by  Mr.  Long 
with  the  end  of  his  ramrod,  on  the  sand  in 
front  of  his  cabin.  The  ticks  have  damaged 
his  left  ear,  and  it  is  doubled  down,  giving  him 
an  expression  of  being  in  joke  all  the  time. 
Mr.  Bob  Long  is  very  tall — so  much  so  that 
on  his  very  small  steed  his  feet  reach  the 
ground  almost,  leaving  the  impression  upon 
your  mind  as  he  rides  up  that  the  pony  is  so 
slight  a part  of  Mr.  Long’s  traveling  equipage 
as  to  be  better  dispensed  with  than  not.  As 
he  alights  you  observe  that  his  is  only  the 
naked  tree  or  wooden  frame  of  a saddle,  with- 
out  any  covering  or  trimming  whatever,  and 
that  rawhide  enters  largely  into  the  construc- 
tion of  his  bridle.  The  value  of  the  whole  out- 
fit is  accumulated  in  the  huge  wooden  stirrups 
with  broad  leathers,  extending  so  near  the  earth 
that,  when  tied  to  a tree  at  a little  distance,  the 
pony  exhibits  the  phenomenon  of  an  animal 
having  apparently  three  legs  on  a side. 

According  to  the  invariable  custom  of  the 
country,  Mr.  Long  rides  up  to  the  front  fence 
and  halts,  without  the  least  intimation  that  he 
intends  to  get  off.  General  Likens  rises  and 
calls  to  him  to  u ’Light  I”  standing  on  the  front 
step  of  the  piazza.  Mr.  Long  retains  his  seat, 
and  the  General  walks  out  to  the  fence,  pipe  in 
mouth,  and  repeats  the  request : all  according 
to  the  ritual  of  that  region.  “Ah,  thank  you,” 
says  Mr.  Long,  and  drawing  one  foot  out  of 
the  stirrup,  seats  himself  more  comfortably  Bide- 
ways in  the  saddle  for  a talk.  General  Likens 
is  familiar  with  established  usage,  and,  leaning 
against  the  fence,  the  topics  of  health  on  both 
sides ; then  the  state  of  the  weather,  past,  pres- 
ent, and  to  come ; then  the  crops  past,  the  pros- 
pect of  crops  to  come.  Then,  in  due  order, 
the  General  again  says,  “’Light,  won’t  you?” 
Mr.  Long  replies,  with  some  hesitation,  “Ah, 
thank  you;  I’ll  come  in  an’  get  a gourd  of 
water.”  A long  rifle  in  his  hand,  some  eighty 
feet  of  rope  hanging  in  a coil  upon  the  horn  of 
his  saddle,  a tangle  of  powder-horn  and  shot- 
pouches  about  his  breast,  and  a spur  on  each 


heel  considerably  larger  than  a dollar,  make 
the  getting  off  rather  a labor  than  otherwise, 
especially  as  the  temperament  of  Bobasheela, 
the  pony,  renders  his  standing  still  for  an  in- 
stant an  impossibility. 

The  young  minister  is  undecided  a moment 
as  they  approach  the  piazza ; but  he  remembers 
Cranmer  at  the  stake,  and  cheerfully  holds  out 
his  right  hand  to  martyrdom.  The  squeeze 
wherewith  it  is  grasped  and  held  produces  in  the 
face  of  the  sufferer  a singular  conflict  of  serious 
pain  therefrom  with  that  real  pleasure  where- 
with one  instinctively  greets  a thorough,  healthy, 
wholesome  human  being.  Mr.  Long  is  mani- 
festly glad  to  see  him,  and  shows  it.  Mr.  Long 
prefers  keeping  upon  his  head  his  exceedingly 
slouched  wool  hat,  but  seats  himself  on  a hide- 
bottomed  chair,  tilts  it  back  against  a pillar  of 
the  piazza,  and  then  goes  through  the  estab- 
lished topics  in  their  established  order  with 
Mr.  Wall.  That  gentleman  and  all  his  uncle's 
family  are  well.  Mr.  Long  has  brought  all  his 
family  with  him  in  his  saddle,  as  he  informs 
the  young  minister,  and,  yes,  he  is  well.  The 
weather  has  been,  is  now,  promises  to  continue, 
pleasant ; both  are  agreed  upon  that  point.  Mr. 
Wall  pleads  ignorance  of  the  crops  about  Hop- 
pleton — is,  in  fact,  profoundly  indifferent  upon 
the  subject,  and  listens  to  Mr.  Long’s  opinions 
in  the  matter  without  being  at  all  able  to  re- 
state those  opinions  when  he  has  finished.  The 
existence  of,  or  necessity  for,  crops  has  never 
as  yet  fairly  entered  his  mind.  Crops  were  not 
at  all  a subject  of  thought  in  the  Seminary ; he 
will  learn  soon  enough  to  take  the  deepest  in- 
terest therein. 

The  established  topics  being  exhausted  in 
their  due  order,  Mr.  Long  produces  a knife 
eight  inches  in  length  from  his  right  breeches- 
pocket,  a bar  of  tobacco  from  the  left,  and  sup- 
plies himself  with  an  immensely  large  quid, 
previously  offering  the  same  to  his  friend.  He 
then  works  the  hind  legs  of  his  chair  forward 
that  it  may  tilt  in  a larger  angle  with  the  pil- 
lar, settles  himself  in  it,  and  considers  himself 
at  home.  Mr.  Wall  is  anxious  to  be  cordial 
and  sociable,  and  is  dragging  his  mind  for  some- 
thing to  say.  General  Likens  has  long  ago 
surrendered  the  business  of  entertaining  and 
drawing  oat  his  guests  to  his  wife,  but  she  is 
performing  that  duty  just  now  upon  a fairer 
visitor  in  the  back  premises. 

“ Well,  an’  what’s  the  good  word  with  you  ?” 
their  host  therefore  asks  at  last,  this  being  the 
next  question  in  order  according  to  the  rubric 
of  society  in  that  section. 

“ Nothin’,  well,  nothin’,”  is  the  reply.  “ I’m 
told  Bill  Meggar’s  ribs  I bruk  ’er  gettin’  well. 

He  would  hev  it,  you  know !”  added  Mr.  Long, 
appealingly.  “ Devil  helping  them  they  might 
have  coaxed  me  into  takin’  that  whisky ; that 
is,  if  the  good  Lord  had  forsaken  me — pre-haps. 

But  as  to  makiri  me  drink,  pourin’  it  down,  you 
see,  it  ain’t  to  be  did!”  and  Mr.  Long  is  again  % 
silent. 

“ Started  early  ?”  tries  the  General  again. 
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44  Not  very ; almost  daybreak — had  only  the 
fifteen  miles  to  ride,”  is  the  reply. 

“ Don’t  see  that  fat  buck,”  says  the  General. 

“Not  shot  yet,”  replies  Mr.  Long,  carelessly. 
“ ’Fra id  it  might  spile  before  he  got  home ; not 
do  it  till  the  last  moment.” 

“ Indians  would  say  you’d  rubbed  end  of  your 
rifle  with  med’cine;  deer  seem  to  swarm  so 
about  it,”  says  the  General. 

“ Don’t  find  much  honey  there  to  speak  off,” 
says  Mr.  Long,  taking  up  his  rifle  instinctively 
from  the  baluster  against  which  he  has  leaned 
it,  and  laying  it  across  his  knees  with  a caress- 
ing motion. 

“ Remember  what  Jacob  said  to  his  father 
the  day  he  brought  the  old  man  that  kid-meat 
he  had  fixed  up  for  ven’son  ?”  asks  the  General, 
with  his  pipe-stem  between  his  teeth. 

“ 4 The  Lord  thy  God  brought  it  to  me,’  ” says 
Mr.  Long,  promptly,  as  if  he  had  just  laid  the 
Bible  aside  from  reading  that  passage.  44  But 
then,  you  know,  he  lied,”  adds  Mr.  Long.  The 
General  nods,  reflectively. 

44 1 wouldn’t  dare  to  say  any  thing  of  that 
sort  about  my  hunting,”  says  the  hunter,  in  a 
lower  voice,  and  with  downcast  eyes.  “Only  I 
do  know  one  thing,  my  shoodn’  ’ll  do  better  to 
tie  to  than  it  did  before,  you  know,  and  by  a 
long  sight.” 

The  General  considers  this  statement  as  he 
smokes. 

“Never  a single  drop,  say,  since  then?”  he 
asks  at  last,  regarding  his  swarthy  guest  with 
new  interest — with  an  anxious  curiosity  even. 

The  hunter  shakes  his  head  with  a smile. 

44  Nor  a piece  of  pasteboard,  say  ? Not  once  ?” 

Another  shake  of  the  head  in  negation. 

44  Nor  a quarter  race  ?” 

Another  shake  still  more  decided. 

44  How  about  that  swearing  ? nary  oath  ?” 

Mr.  Long’s  smile  vanishes,  leaving  a troubled 
look. 

44  No,  General,  but  mighty  nigh  onst,  I tell 
you,”  he  says.  “It  was  Bobasheela  yonder; 
he  lay  down  with  me  in  Boggy  Creek,  one  cold 
morain’  I was  after  a deer — it  fairly  started  a 
cuss  before  I knew  it,  but  it  didn’t  reach  my 
month.  No,  Sir!” 

The  General  takes  his  pipe  from  his  mouth, 
and  looks  at  his  visitor  yet  more  anxiously  as 
he  asks, 4 4 Nor — nothin’  else?” 

Mr.  Long  understands  the  delicate  question 
perfectly.  With  a frank  smile  over  the  whole 
of  his  face  he  shakes  his  head  in  the  negative 
decidedly,  and  the  General  resumes  his  pipe 
with  profound  satisfaction.  44  You  will  excuse 
my  askin’?”  he  says,  after  further  considera- 
tion. 

44  Certainly,  an’  more  than  welcome,”  replies 
the  hunter  promptly,  and  with  a glad  face. 

Mr.  Wall  is  desirous  to  break  the  silence  that 
ensues.  His  field  of  thought  for  the  last  few 
years  yields  him  not,  however,  a single  grain 
$ for  the  occasion. 

44  Religion  is  a most  an  excellent  thing,”  the 
General  announces,  therefore,  after  farther  re- 


flection along  the  Bame  line.  44  To  guide  a 
man,  say,”  he  explains. 

44  Yes,  General,”  is  the  reply ; 41  but  specially 
to  hold  in  a roan.  It’s  its  holdin * in  power 
strikes  me  most.  It’s  wonderful!”  says  the 
hunter,  with  emphasis.  44  There’s  no  gettin’ 
round  the  fact ; it  must  be — God  I” 

Mr.  Long  lets  his  chair  down  upon  its  four 
legs  that  he  may  search  to  better  advantage  a 
breast-pocket  under  his  buckskin  hunting-shirt. 

44  It’s  an  astonishin’  passage,”  he  says  as  he 
searches.  44  4 Kept  by  the  power  of  God  through 
faith  unto  salvation’ — kept!  that’s  what  I look 
it — it’s  (ppovptu),  you  rec’lect,”  he  adds,  turning 
on  Mr.  Wall,  as  he  draws  a little  book  from  his 
bosom  and  searches  it  for  the  place. 

“Frowreo!”  exclaims  that  individual,  bewil- 
dered. 

“That’s  the  verb,  you  know;  it’s  fpovpovp*- 
vovq  in  the  passage.  Now  what  I want  to 
know  is  this,”  adds  the  hunter:  44 does  the 
Greek  mean  4 kept*  as  a jailer  keeps  a pris’ner, 
or  4 kept’  as  a scout  keeps  a look-out  ?” 

It  takes  some  little  time  for  the  one  address- 
ed to  overcome  his  surprise  in  getting  Greek 
from  such  an  unexpected  source.  It  is  wine  to 
him  from  a spring  which  he  hardly  supposed 
would  yield  any  water  even,  but  of  the  mud- 
diest. 

Mr.  Long  has  supplied  him  with  a subject 
of  conversation  entirely  to  his  taste,  and,  sup- 
pressing his  surprise  for  the  moment,  he  dis- 
cusses the  passage  with  zest.  There  are  other 
passages  to  be  examined  after  this  one,  and  the 
young  theologian  grows  somewhat  cautious  in 
his  explanations  os  they  proceed ; there  is  no 
telling  but  the  bronzed  hunter  may  know  more 
about  it  than  he.  The  General  smokes  his 
pipe  out  of  sight  below  them,  with  a satisfac- 
tion in  having  such  conversation  in  his  house 
too. 

44  But  how  did  you  come  to  learn  the  Greek, 

Mr.  Long?”  asks  the  young  minister  at  length ; 

44  and  I wonder  my  uncle  never  told  me  about 
it,”  he  added. 

44  Your  uncle’s  got  a sight  of  things  more  im- 
portant than  me  to  talk  about.  Well,  it’s  too 
long  a story  for  the  little  Greek  I know,”  re- 
plies the  hunter.  “You  wouldn’t  believe  it, 
but  I was  fitted  for  college  when  I was  a boy. 

Sorry  to  say  my  father  was  an  infidel.  He’d 
set  his  heart  on  my  getting  a good  education,  if 
’twas  only  to  do  so  much  more  damage  to  re- 
ligion. But  he  was  very  dissipated — singlar 
for  his  own  son  to  say  so,  but  it  was  a fact.  I 
went  on  to  college,  entered  the  Freshman  class 
one  Monday  morning ; was  expelled  from  col- 
lege next  Saturday  afternoon ; got  on  a terrible 
spree ; never  once  thoaght  they’d  object  to 
that r 

“You  had  learned  the  Greek  when  a boy, 
then  ?”  asks  Charles. 

“Mighty  little,”  replies  his  companion.  44 No; 
it  was  in  this  way : Yon  see,  I ran  away  from 
home.  Father  gave  me  a little  too  much  beat- 
ing when  I got  back  from  college  in  disgrace. 
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I was  getting  at  that  age,  yon  know,  a boy 
won’t  stand  a stick — specially  a wild  chap  like 
me.  Yes,  I ran  away,  and  have  been  in  the 
woods  ever  sence.  Yes,  took  to  the  woods,  you 
see,  like  the  wild  animal  I was.” 

“But  how  about  the  Greek?”  asks  Charles, 
for  his  new  friend  is  slow  in  answering  his  ques- 
tion. 

“Well,  the  General  can  tell  you,”  says  the 
hunter,  glancing  at  that  individual,  “what  a 
terrible  hard  case  I've  been ; up  to  every  sort 
of  wickedness  an*  devilment  I do  suppose,”  he 
continued,  slowly  and  with  some  embarrass- 
ment, “a  man  ever  was  guilty  of.  It’s  awful 
to  think  of,  General,  what  a case  I have  been  1” 
he  adds,  with  sincerest  solemnity. 

The  General  nods  his  head  in  grave  but  en- 
tire concurrence  — taking  his  pipe  from  his 
mouth  to  add  to  the  solemnity  of  his  assent. 

“I’ve  heard  of  men,”  continues  the  hunter, 
“when  they  became  Christians,  love  to  talk — 
especially  about  the  first  of  their  joining  the 
Church  — of  how  bad  they’ve  been.  They’d 
take  a sort  o’  pleasure  in  telling  how  particular- 
ly bad  they’d  been  before.  It  always  seemed 
to  me  like  a kind  o’  glorying  in  their  past  wick- 
edness; like  a kind  o’  being  too  certain  sure 
of  never  getting  back  into  the  rock  whence  they 
were  hewn,  of  never  slipping  back  into  the  hole 
of  the  pit  whence  they  were  digged.  I don’t 
know.  However!  I don’t  like  to  look  much 
behind  me.  With  me  it’s  a sort  of  flight  from 
Sodom,  a kind  of  escape  for  thy  life — ‘Look 
not  behind  thee!’  I don’t  know.  I hate  to 
talk  much  about  my  religion.  There’s  precious 
little  to  talk  about — my  part  in  it,  I mean.  Be- 
sides, it’s  like  hot  water  in  a comp-kettle  a-boil- 
ing.  I have  a sort  of  fear  that  hot  kind  of  re- 
ligion will  all  pass  oil'  in  talking.  Humph! 
and  here  I am  taking  it  out  in  talking  this  min- 
ute, running  other  people’s  religion  down  at 
that — people  a sight  better  than  lam!” 

“But  you  haven’t  told  me  about  the  Greek 
yet,”  says  Charles  Wall,  clinging  to  the  point. 

“ It  was  only  this,” replies  the  hunter,  speak- 
ing with  a singular  conflict  in  his  face  between 
perfect  frankness  and  a reluctance  to  talk  of 
himself;  “when  it  all  first  began,  after  I got  a 
little  over  that  first  great  joy— oh,  isn’t  it  won- 
derful, wonderful  He  should  mo  love  us!”  he 
said  to  Charles,  with  the  simplicity  of  a child 
held,  in  passing,  by  the  Truth  ever  fresh  in  its 
infinite  wonder  to  his  mind. 

The  young  minister  bowed  his  head  with  fast 
filling  eyes.  The  fact,  old  in  itself  os  Eternity, 
overfamiliar  to  him  from  perpetual  presentation, 
came  with  a newness  to  his  ears;  there  was 
something  in  the  language,  and  more  in  the 
expression  of  the  hunter’s  face,  as  if  Calvary 
was  an  event  of  yesterday’s  occurrence,  an  event 
arrived  as  to-day’s  telegram. 

“ You  see,  ’’continues  the  hunter,  afterapause, 
pushing  up  his  old  felt  hat  from  his  bronzed 
face,  “ after  I began  to  get  a little  used  to  the 
astonishing  fact  of  the  case — I suppose  it  must 
be  something  like  when  a man  first  comes  into  a 


tremendous  fortune,  kind  of  bewildered  with 
happiness,  only  vastly  more  bo  in  this  case,  at 
the  start — when  I could  look  around  me  a little 
I says  to  myself,  ‘Bob  Long,  I know  mighty 
little  about  you,  an’  nothing  good.  But  I know 
one  thing.  You’d  a million  times  over  better 
never  been  born  than  tumble  back  again  into 
what  you  were.  Sow  that  is  washed  to  her 
wallowin’ — look  out!  You  are  only  just  on 
the  edge  like,  your  feet  barely  on  the  edge,  no- 
thing more.  Now,*  says  I,  ‘your  plan  is  to  go 
into  this  new  matter  with  all  the  force  you’ve 
got.  No  danger  it  ’ll  be  too  much ! ’ So  I went 
to  reading  the  Bible — not  only  a chapter  or  so 
every  day,  but  at  it,  you’ll  understand,  at  it! 
like  a man  mauling  rails ; at  it  like  into  a busi- 
ness— like  into  a kind  of  work  should  take  up 
as  much  of  my  time  and  thoughts  and  feelings 
as  possible.  I’m  afraid  you  can’t  understand,” 
he  added,  anxiously. 

“Yes  I do,”  replied  Charles,  “perfectly. 

My  uncle  is  a man  of  very  ardent  temperament — 
very  active  in  whatever  he  undertakes.  He  has 
often  told  me  that  the  grand  reason  he  entered 
the  ministry  was  just  that.  He  was  afraid  un- 
less he  gave  himself  up  altogether  to  religion 
by  becoming  a minister  of  the  gospel — ” 

“Exactly,” interrupted  the  hunter,  with  kin- 
dled eye.  “Had  to  pitch  in  head  foremost, 
whole  body,  or  not  at  all ! I know  his  sort — ei- 
ther a very  good  man  or  an  exceedin’  wicked 
one  J Precisely  what  I felt.  So,  when  I had 
read  the  Bible  through  once  or  twice,  I says  to 
myself,  ‘now,  what  next?’  You  see,  I was 
like  a man  running  in  the  snow,  ’fraid  to  stop 
running  lest  I might  b§gin  to  freeze;  like  a 
buck  with  the  dogs  after  him — can’t  afford  to 
stop  even  to  scratch ! One  day  it  struck  me 
like  a slug.  It  was  at  church  one  time  Mr. 
Merkes  was  explaining  what  the  Greek  was  of 
some  passage  he  had  up ; half  the  people  asleep, 

I’m  bound  to  say — excuse  me,  General,  I for- 
got you  was  one  of  them  1 Yes,  like  a slug. 

Why  not  learn  to  read  the  Testament  in  the 
language  it  was  written  in?  Hard  work,  I 
know ; but  that’s  just  what  I need,  something 
to  keep  me  at  it  hard!  Long  time?  Very 
well,  when  I get  through  with  it  111  be  just 
that  much  farther  on  the  road.  So  at  it  I went 
— and  that’s  all.” 

“ But  how  did  yon  manage  ?”  asked  Charles. 

“ Very  easy  when  I came  up  with  the  thing. 

I rode  over  to  Iloppleton.  Your  uncle  laughed 
and  let  me  have  the  books  out  of  his  book-case 
— Grammar,  Lexicon,  and  Greek  Testament.  I 
offered  to  pay  him.  ‘Pshaw,  Mr.  Long!  no,’ 
he  says ; ‘ you’ll  only  have  them  a little  while : 
soon  send  them  back.’  ‘We’ll  see,’  says  I. 

Few  months  afterward  I sent  him  the  money, 
and  back  he  sends  it.  Then  I tried  him  with 
ven’son — he  couldn’t  send  that  back  well.” 

“But  I don’t  understand  yet,”  says  Charles. 

“ How  do  you  find  time  and  place  for  study  ?” 

“Plenty  of  time,  especially  of  winter  nights. 

My  cabin’s  the  place,  of  course ; why  not  ?” 

“ But  didn’t  you  find  it  very  difficult  studying 
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alone,  without  a teacher  ?”  asks  Charles,  great- 
ly interested. 

“ I broke  down  right  at  the  start,”  says  the 
hunter,  knocking  up  the  broad  and  hanging  rim 
of  his  hat  from  his  brow  with  a back-handed 
motion,  and  entering  with  increasing  energy  on 
his  narration.  “ You  see  it  was  this  way,  and 
you’ll  be  amazed  what  a fool  I was.  It  was 
the  alphabet  There  was  Alpha,  Beta,  and  the 
rest.  I soon  had  them  by  heart.  Now,  says  I 
to  myself,  put  any  two  of  these  letters  together 
— say  Alpha,  Beta — and  what  in  creation  does 
Alpha,  Beta,  spell  ? How  can  a fellow  combine 
the  two  sounds  into  one  sound  ? Did  you  ever 
know  such  a fool  ? Believe  it  ? I rode  over 
to  your  uncle  to  ask  him.  I thought  he  never 
would  stop  laughing : you  know  what  a sunny, 
happy  sort  of  man  he  is.  * Don’t  know  your 
a,  b,  abs,  Mr.  Long  ? well  !'  he  says.  Then  he 
showed  me  the  places  in  Romans,  Galatians, 
Mark,  where  it  says,  Abba,  Father.  But  the 
idea  of  giving  Greek  letters,  with  the  names 
they  have,  English  sounds ! I declare  I can’t 
see  into  it  to  this  day.” 

“ And  how  after  that  ?”  asks  Charles,  laugh- 
ing. 

“No  difficulty  at  all;  smooth  and  easy  as 
you  please  the  rest  of  the  trail.  You  see,  when 
a man  once  gets  fairly  on  the  trail,  he’s  all 
safe.” 

“But  you  seem  to  have  done  with  this  mat- 
ter— I mean  as  a thing  requiring  hard  labor — 
close  attention,”  says  the  young  minister. 

“Well,  I have  read  the  Testament  through 
only  once  in  the  Greek  yet.  Slow  work  it  was, 
something  like  hackin&and  hewing  and  squeez- 
ing one’s  way  through  a cane-brake  after  a 
bear.  Coming  upon  and  getting  hold  of  the 
exact  meanin’  of  a passage  in  its  veTy  hole  like 
— it’s  as  exciting  as  hunting  itself.  The  very 
work’s  a pleasure,  most  pleasure  when  it’s  hard- 
est. You  know  children  like  nuts  more  *n  any 
thing  else,  just  because  they’ve  got  to  crack  the 
shell  to  get  at  the  kernels.  Nobody  cares  for 
kernels  in  a clean  plate  all  picked  out  already. 
And  then  when  you  get  at  the  kernel  of  a hard 
passage,  after  hours  of  hammering  with  lexicon 
an*  grammar,  it’s  not  only  fresh  and  new,  and 
exactly  hits  like,  but  it’s  fixed  in  your  memory 
for  ever  and  ever.  I never  enjoy  myself  more 
than  there  in  my  cabin  of  a winter  night,  lyin’ 
on  a bearskin  before  the  fire,  working  away 
with  my  books — blaze  of  the  pine-knots  on  the 
page.  But  I’ll  tell  you  one  thing,”  said  the 
hunter,  bringing  his  chair  down  upon  its  four 
legs  again,  while  he  searched  under  his  red 
flannel  shirt,  beneath  the  heavy  tangle  of  shot- 
pouches,  and  powder-flask,  and  dangling  charg- 
ers of  antelope-horn,  and  the  like. 

“And  what  is  that?”  asked  Charles,  await- 
ing with  interest  the  result  of  the  search. 

“This,”  said  the  hunter  at  last,  producing  a 
long,  thin  volume  from  his  bosom.  “Greek 
isn’t  as  easy  as  it  might  be,  ’specially  to  a fellow 
in  his  cabin  fifty  miles  from  any  help,  an’  just 
beginning.  But  I tell  you,”  he  continued,  with 


gravest  sincerity,  “it’s  nothing  to  the  Hebrew 
— not  a circumstance !” 

“ Hebrew !”  ejaculated  Mr.  Wall. 

“I  tell  you,”  said  the  hunter,  evidently  with 
the  emphasis  of  painful  experience,  “Hebrew 
is  tough  /” 

“Do  I understand  you  to  say  you’ve  under- 
taken the  Hebrew  ?”  asked  his  companion,  with 
rapidly  increasing  surprise,  interest,  and  sym- 
pathy. 

“You  may  well  say  undertaken  it;  and  it’s 
the  heaviest  job  I ever  did  undertake.  Yes, 
Sir,”  said  Mr.  Long,  with  an  almost  exhausted 
look  upon  his  brown  face : not  an  atom  of  boast- 
fulness in  the  man. 

“But,  my  dear  Sir,  what  induced  you — ?”  be- 
gan his  companion. 

“ Same  reason,”  replied  the  hunter.  “ Soon 
as  the  Greek  began  to  get  a little  easy,  yon 
know,  a little  broken  to  my  bridle,  yon  see — 
though  I’m  far  enough  from  knowing  much 
about  it  yet — I began  to  look  around  for  some- 
thing else  in  regard  to  religion  to  go  into,  you 
understand — something  to  keep  me  hard  at  it ; 
every  spare  minute  at  work  rushing  it  forward. 
The  day  I finished  the  New  Testament  in  the 
Greek,  ‘now, ’says  I to  myself,  and  to  your  uncle 
too,  for  I rode  over  to  see  him — ‘ now  for  the  Old 
Testament  in  its  original  language.’  It’s  in  the 
Old  Testament  that  amazin’  Fifty-first  Psalm  is, 
you  know — ‘Have  mercy  upon  me’ — you  re- 
member ? If  I do  know  a place  in  the  Bible, 
if  I oughter  know  a place  in  all  the  Bible,  it’s 
that , you  know  I Well,  your  uncle  loaned  me 
Lexicon,  Manual,  Grammar,  an’  Bible — only  he 
didn’t  laugh  this  time ; the  tears  somehow  came 
into  his  eyes,  an'  before  he  let  me  off  he  insist- 
ed upon  prayin’  with  me.  Oh!  if  you  only 
could  manage  to  make  such  a man  as  him ! If 
there's  something  in  blood  in  horses — an’  I 
guess  I ought  to  know : many’s  the  hour  I’ve 
spent,  and  the  dollar  I’ve  won,  and  lost  too,  for 
that  matter,  on  race-course — then  there  must  be 
something  in  blood  in  men.  You're  of  good 
stock  any  how.  Though  I’m  bound  to  say,” 
the  speaker  added,  after  some  reflection,  “you 
can  never,  of  course,  come  to  be  quite  all  your 
uncle  is:  you  know  no  man  can  ever  quite 
come  to  be  that  /”  he  adds,  as  if  stating  a self- 
evident  proposition,  his  eyes  fastened  like  those 
of  a little  child  on  his  new  friend,  who  assents 
heartily  thereto,  and  then  adds, 

“ Thank  you ; but  how  did  you  succeed  about 
the  Hebrew?” 

“That’s  yet  to  know,”  said  Mr.  Long,  with 
a somewhat  troubled  face.  “I’ve  been  at  it 
only  some  two  or  three  months,  or  so.  It’s 
such  a sing’lar  language.  The  letters  are  like 
nothing  else  in  the  world,  unless  it  is  a Mexi- 
can horse-brand.  And  then  those  points,  lit- 
tle dots,  you  know,  swarmin’  over  the  whole 
page,  and  botherin’  one  like  gnats.  I’m  told 
they’ve  come  into  the  language  since  Moses. 
He  never  would  have  put  them  there.  They’re 
worse  than  the  lice  he  cursed  the  Egyptians 
with,  crawlin’  so,  beg  your  pardon,  over  every 
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single  word  an’  letter ! I don’t  care  so  much 
about  having  to  read  backward,  like  a bear 
backing  toward  its  hole  fighting  the  dogs  off 
with  its  paws— only  there’s  such  a whirl  of  con- 
fusion about  piecing  out  the  words,  first  at  one 
end  an’  then  at  the  other;  then  there’s  that 
constant  hop  an*  skip  with  a fellow  to  guess 
what  lies  between  ; then  that  Sh'wa  simple , an* 
Sh'wa  compound,  Pattak  furtive,  Dagkesh  Forty 
an’  Daghesh  Leny,  Mappih  and  Raphe , and  a 
thousand  things  of  the  sort.  I tell  you  I’ve 
lain  there  on  that  bearskin  by  the  fire  work- 
ing at  it  till  the  sweat  would  pour  down! 
Twenty  times  I’ve  shut  the  books  up  and  put 
them  in  my  old  box  for  good.  Humph ! And 
I’ve  sat  and  looked  at  the  chest  those  books  was 
in  as  if  it  was  a kind  of  cage  of  varmints,  each 
all  claws  and  teeth.  I've  felt,  at  times,  actual- 
ly afraid  of  them  books ! Then  I would  say, 
4 You  think  I can’t,  do  you?  I’ll  tame  you  if 
it'  takes  years !'  Next  leisure  time  I'm  sure  to 
let  them  out  and  go  at  it  again ! You  see, 
when  once  I get  after  any  thing  I hate  to  give 
it  up,  if  it’s  only  a squirrel.  One  thing  I know, 
that  is,  I’ll  never  have  to  hunt  up  something 
more  to  go  at ; that  Hebrew  ’ll  keep  me  hard 
at  it,  if  I live  that  long,  for  next  fifty  years  1 

44  But  here’s  one  thing,”  added  the  hunter, 
44  brought  me  over  to-day.  Your  uncle's  a lit- 
tle rusty,  he  says — been  so  long  from  the  Sem- 
inary. He  told  me  to  hold  on  till  you  came 
out — you’ll  be  fresh  from  it,  he  said.  So  I want 
you  to  explain  this  thing  to  me — it’s  the  hard- 
est knot  I’ve  come  on  yet.” 

So  saying,  Mr.  Long  draws  up  his  chair  close 
beside  his  new  friend,  who  is  both  pleased  and 
a little  alarmed  at  the  prospect.  Mr.  Long 
opens  the  grammar  before  them — its  page  black- 
ened and  worn  with  unmistakable  struggle.  For 
accuracy  he  draws  the  bowie-knife  from  its 
leathern  sheath  at  his  waist  and  points  out  the 
place  on  the  page.  44  Be  a little  keerful,”  he 
says;  4 4 you  see  I keep  it  sharp  as  possible. 
When  you’ve  shot  your  deer  you  must  cut  a 
good,  deep,  clean  gash  to  let  out  all  the  blood 
— meat’s  spiled  if  you  don’t.  It’s  the  only 
thing  in  close  quarters  with  a bear,  too ; wrap 
up  your  left  hand  in  your  saddle-blanket,  say, 
and  hold  it  out  to  him  ; as  he  grabs  it  with  his 
paws  you  have  your  knife  ready  in  your  right, 
and  let  him  have  all  of  it,  every  inch,  just  un- 
der the  left  foreshoulder,  he’ll  never  say  4 beans' 
again ! Only  that  ain’t  what  we're  after  just 
now.” 

The  freshly  elected  and  inaugurated  Profess- 
or of  Hebrew  can  not  help  glancing  at  the 
hand  which  holds  the  knife  to  the  page — huge 
and  hairy,  and  almost  black  from  long  roughing 
it.  The  little  finger  is  lacking — 44  bitten  off  by 
a bear  cub  I was  trying  to  raise  by  hand  ; you 
see  he  sucked  too  hard,”  was  the  explanation 
subsequently  given.  There  is  a gash  or  two 
besides,  to  match  similar  scars  on  one  cheek. 
As  to  his  muscular  body  under  the  fiannel  shirt, 
it  is  tattooed  by  the  claws  of  wild  animals  and 
wilder  boon  companions  in  the  days  of  his  folly, 


in  a manner  which  would  insure  his  instant 
election  as  King  of  the  Cannibal  Islands,  had 
he  moved  in  that  circle  of  society. 

Mr.  Long  has  removed  his  voluminous  hat 
altogether  from  his  head,  to  enable  him  to  sit 
nearer  his  new  friend  over  the  page,  as  well  as 
to  allow  his  intellectual  organs  full  play.  He 
is  exceeding  rough,  but  very  far  from  homely, 
as  he  bends  over  the  page,  satisfying  very  well 
a young  lady’s  idea  of  that  magnificent  pirate 
who  is  eternally  announcing — on  the  piano — to 
the  unwearied  object  of  his  affections,  “This 
night  and  forever  my  bride  thou  must  be !”  As 
he  listens  to  Mr.  Wall’s  explanation,  he  is  en- 
gaged, in  the  intensity  of  his  attention,  in  curl- 
ing together  a lock  of  his  black  whiskers  and 
forcing  it  into  the  corner  of  his  mouth  on  that 
side,  listening  and  biting.  General  Likens  sits 
to  one  side  in  his  arm-chair,  his  pipe  in  his 
mouth  and  his  feet  on  the  balusters  of  the 
piazza,  his  chair  being  tilted  back  for  that  pur- 
pose, serenely  satisfied,  although  utterly  forgot- 
ten and  lost  sight  of  by  his  guests. 

Once  or  twice  Mrs.  General  Likens,  with  the 
scent  of  fresh  prey,  has  appeared  on  the  door- 
way of  the  house  from  within.  The  'watchful 
General  has  on  each  occasion,  however,  taken 
his  pipe  from  his  lips  to  shake  his  head  at  her 
not  to  disturb  his  guests  in  their  sacred  studies, 
and  has  thus  dispersed  her  for  the  time.  She 
complies  the  more  willingly,  both  because  she 
dreads  the  grasp  of  Mr.  Long’s  hand,  and  be- 
cause John  is  yet  alive  within  to  be  further  en- 
tertained. 

And  so  the  hours  glide  along.  The  Hebra- 
ists pursue  their  labors — Mr.  Long  lunching  in- 
cessantly on  the  ends  if  his  whiskers,  and  his 
instructor  perfectly  at  home  writh  the  familiar 
book  in  his  grasp.  The  very  aroma  of  semin- 
ary and  lecture-room  is  upon  its  pages.  The 
General  smokes,  fills  and  refills  his  cob-pipe, 
and  smokes  again,  thinking  many  things,  and 
listening,  somewhat  superficially,  to  the  rattle 
of  the  Hebrew.  The  sun  shines  bright,  and 
the  bees  are  coming  and  going  at  their  stand  by 
the  front  paling.  In  the  orchard  adjacent  the 
guinea-hens  have  clustered  into  a knot,  and 
keep  up  a steady  and  unanimous  potrack! 
potrack ! off  to  themselves  together,  like  poli- 
ticians on  both  sides  at  Washington,  exciting 
and  emulating  each  other  in  discord,  luxuriating 
in  senseless  jargon,  while  the  bees  toil  and  the 
hens  cluck  their  straggling  charges  here  and 
there  in  the  front  yard,  as  indifferent  to  their 
racket  as  are  the  people,  absorbed  about  their 
homes  and  honest  business,  to  the  empty  uproar 
aforesaid.  If  bees  and  poultry  and  men  rea- 
soned correctly,  they  would  all  agree  that  it  is, 
after  all,  an  admirable  arrangement  by  which 
all  the  bad  humors  of  the  body  social  are  brought 
to  a head  in  the  persons  of  these  politicians, 
feathered  and  unfeathered. 

Yes,  it  is  well  the  most  fevered  ones — of  the 
human  species  we  now  speak — are  herded  off 
to  themselves — for  a good  part  of  the  time,  at 
any  rate — in  the  domed  and  columned  lazaretto 
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at  Washington,  and  every  capital,  infecting  and 
exhausting  themselves  only  upon  each  othef. 
If  those  who  live  there,  where  breaks  the  boil 
of  the  whole  body  politic,  fancy  their  location  a 
healthful  one,  very  well.  But  this  in  a paren- 
thesis only,  a remark  altogether  irrelevant, 
penned  up  here  to  itself,  and  not  to  be  permit- 
ted to  run  at  large  over  these  pages. 

“ I must  step  out  to  look  after  dinner,  child,” 
Mrs.  General  Likens  says,  at  last,  to  John,  who 
cheerfully  assents.  “ Only  don’t  let  me  forget 
to  give  you  your  basket  when  you  must  go,” 
adds  that  lady,  catching  sight  of  that  article  on 
the  mantle  as  6he  is  passing  out.  “ And,  dear 
me,”  she  hastens  back  to  remark,  “as  I live, 
yonder  comes  Araminta  Allen,  to  make  a call 
on  you.  She’ll  stay  to  dinner,  and  you  must 
entertain  her,  child,  while  I see  about  things. 
She’s  mighty  free  of  speech,  dear ; she’s  rich, 
bless  you ! Be  a little  on  your  guard.  ’Member, 
she’s  the  one  sent  that  Josiah  Evers  whirling. 
Don’t  give  her  any  hold  on  you  any  way — only 
I know  you  won’t.  Safest  plan,  child,  for  us 
all  is  to  start  her  about  Amelia  Ann  and  Mr. 
Merkes ; that’ll  keep  her  busy  all  her  stay,  I’ll 
wrarrant.  You  see,  Mr.  Merkes,  he  said  at  the 
funeral  he  was  nigh  certain  sure  Amelia  Ann 
was  lost ; died,  you  must  have  heard  of  it, 
soon  after  dancin’  all  night.  Araminta’s  only 
sister  she  was.  An’  Araminta,  she  never  has 
stopped  abusin’  poor  Mr.  Merkes  for  it  five  min- 
utes at  a time,  an’  never  will.  Bless  you,  shell 
begin  about  it  as  soon ’s  she  sees  you ! Talk  ? 
My!  You  leave  it  all  to  me.  I’ll  fix  it!” 
With  this  rather  unnecessary  injunction  Mrs. 
General  Likens  hurried  from  the  room,  first  to 
receive  and  send  in  her  new  guest,  and  then  to 
the  kitchen,  to  turn  a little  more  steam,  figura- 
tively speaking,  upon  the  preparations  far  din- 
ner. 

IL 

Bug  Burleson,  in  charge  of  Sally,  her  little 
black  nurse,  or  rather  Sally  in  charge  of  Bug, 
happened  to  be,  the  same  day,  at  Mr.  Burle- 
son’s front  gate,  there  in  Hoppleton,  when  her 
brother  Edward  drives  up.  The  prompt  and 
imperative  demand  of  the  Bug  to  be  taken  in- 
stantly out  riding  receives  from  him  a refusal  as 
prompt  and  decided,  as  he  hurries  into  the  house 
to  leave  a word  explaining  his  absence. 

Now,  in  the  reasoning  of  Bug,  a pressing 
emergency  required  instant  remedy.  At  her 
command  Sally  lifted  her  charge  into  the  bug- 
gy, holding  up  also  the  leathern  curtain  of  its 
seat  while  Bug  creeps  beneath  the  same.  In 
justice  to  Sally,  she  acted  under  protest.  There 
had  been  no  case  so  far  in  her  short  career  in 
which  Bug  had  failed  to  have  her  own  way  with 
everv  member  of  the  family,  to  say  nothing  of 
Sally. 

Scarcely  had  Sally  lodged  Bug  under  the 
seat  when  Burleson  reappeared  at  the  front 
door,  leaving  her  no  choice  but  to  fly  for  her 
life.  It  is  true  the  horse  was  spirited,  and 
standing  unfastened ; but  there  is  an  exception 
to  the  laws  of  nature  when  a child  is  concerned. 


The  horse  did  not  run  away,  though  Rare? 
himself  would  have  justified  him  if  he  had ; and 
his  master  soon  had  him  doing  his  best  along 
the  road,  not  dreaming  of  the  passenger  under 
his  seat.  As  it  happened,  the  canvas  cover 
of  the  buggy  had  been  folded  away  under  it; 
and  into  this  Bug  had  managed  to  nestle  her- 
self as  snug  as  her  namesake  in  a rug.  Her 
plan  w as  to  remain  hidden  there  until  sufficient- 
ly far  from  home  to  insure  her,  at  least,  a good 
long  ride  in  being  carried  back.  The  darkness 
and  the  motion  soon  sent  her  to  sleep,  however, 
tired  already  from  play  and  abundance  of  pre- 
vious mischief ; and  the  unconscious  brother  is 
near  twenty  miles  on  his  road  when  a sudden 
cry  from  beneath  him,  and  a kick  against  his 
boot,  nearly  sends  him  out  of  his  buggy  with 
surprise.  He  reins  up  his  horse,  and  proceeds 
to  draw  his  passenger  from  under  deck.  It  is 
something  of  a job ; for  Bug  is  very  plump  and 
the  fit  a tight  one,  and  his  horse  restless.  He 
has  her,  at  lost,  standing  between  his  knees, 
very  much  soiled  and  astonished,  her  flaxen 
hair  over  her  rosy  face,  a vast  deal  too  sweet 
and  audacious  to  be  angry  with. 

“You  break  my  whole  trip  completely  up, 
you  little  imp  of— light!”  he  says,  kissing  her 
half-awakened  face,  and  turning  his  horse  short 
around  in  the  road  homeward. 

“ But  no ! I’ll  try  it  now ; she  won’t  under- 
stand us,”  he  adds  in  the  same  breath,  turn- 
ing his  horse  back  again ; and  so  drives  on  with 
added  speed. 

“Why,  Bug,  what  did  you  get  in  for?”  be 
asks  at  last,  his  wrath  beginning  to  rekindle. 

“Thithter  Nan,”  explains  that  insect. 

“ Sister  Nan ! No,  Madam  ; Nan  wouldn't 
do  it ; not  fun  enough  in  her  for  that.  Besides 
I left  her  in  the  parlor,  ” says  Burleson.  “Lit- 
tle fibber  1” 

“ Oh,  she  is  tho  croth,”  says  Bog,  in  farther 
explanation.  “She  thcolds  and  thcolds  tho! 
She  thes  I'm  a bother  and  a petht  I vrath 
running  away  from  her,  you  thee ! Oh,  broth- 
er Ned,  she  is  tho  croth!”  says  Bug,  with  *11 
her  emphasis,  anxious  to  justify  her  coarse, 
and  delighted  at  the  direction  they  are  going. 
“Thally  thes  her  black  mammy  thes  it’s  be 
cause  thithter  Nan  can’t  get  a buthband.  She 
thcolds  in  the  houtb,  and  she  thcolds  in  the 
garden,  and  she  thcolds  in  the  kitchen ! And 
Thally  thes  her  black  mammy  thes  it’s  awful 
now,  and  it’s  getting  wua  and  wus  every  day! 
Drive  on,  brother  Ned ; don’t  leth  go  back  to 
her  any  more!” 

Bug  prattles  away  in  a steady  stream.  But 
Burleson  is  full  of  his  own  thoughts.  The  one 
chime  thereof  are  John,  Louisiana ! John,  Lou- 
isiana ! He  can  not  say  when  the  chime  begun, 
but  it  has  rung  in  his  ear  in  office,  at  table,  in 
midnight  wakings,  very  steadily  for  some  time 
now.  The  worst  of  it  is,  the  chime  is  ringing 
louder  and  still  louder  every  passing  day.  Be- 
sides, there  is  a kind  of  sense  of  Wall  walking 
steadily  before  him,  he  near  behind,  endeavor- 
ing to  pass  Wall  on  the  one  side  or  the  other 
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all  the  time,  and  so  far  unable  to  do  it.  With 
any  body  else — somebody  with  whom  he  can  be 
at  open  war — the  case  would  be  different.  But 
Wall  is  an  annoyance  to  him  just  so  much  the 
more  as  that  he  can  not  but  sincerely  like  him. 

“Hang  him,  if  he'd  only  become  crazy  enough 
to  marry  Nan !”  he  says  at  last  aloud. 

“Marry  thithter  Nan.  Oh,  I’m  tho  glad!” 
says  Bug,  with  a clap  of  the  hands  which  fright- 
ens his  horse,  and  recalls  him  to  himself. 

An  hour  or  so  more  and  the  brother  drives 
np  to  General  Likens’s  front  gate. 

“Thank  yon,  you  see  I have !”  says  Burle- 
son, in  his  frank,  cordial  way  to  General  Li- 
kens’s invitation  to  alight ; the  General  stand- 
ing, with  hand  shading  his  eyes,  on  the  front 
porch.  “ I had  business  in  this  neighborhood, 
and  venture  to  stop  a moment,”  he  adds  to  the 
company  on  the  piazza,  after  due  introduction 
and  salutation.  Bug  smuggled  herself  in. 

“Yeth,  because  thithter  Nan — ” begins  Bug. 

“Hush,  Bug!”  says  Burleson,  with  his  hand 
on  her  mouth,  and  Bug  finishes  the  sentence  in 
John’s  ear,  into  whose  lap  she  has  climbed,  as 
being  the  only  friend  there. 

“ And  your  name  is  Bug  ?”  says  Mrs.  Gen- 
eral Likens,  returning  from  her  perpetual  ex- 
cursions in  and  out  of  the  house. 

“Yeth,  and  I’m  tho  hungry!”  is  the  prompt 
reply. 

Nothing  could  have  gratified  Mrs.  General 
Likens  more ; next  to  reading  her  verses  to  her 
gnests,  or  talking  to  them,  nothing  pleased  her 
more  than  feeding  them.  And  so  John  and 
Bug  disappear  with  their  hostess  into  the  house, 
where  soap  and  comb,  as  well  as  cake,  are  called 
into  requisition. 

The  General,  after  a question  or  two,  resumes 
his  pipe,  one  guest  happier  than  before — a little 
proud,  too,  of  the  visit  from  the  handsome  son 
of  his  old  Hoppleton  acquaintance.  His  wife 
knew  better  than  that  from  the  first.  The  more 
that  lady  considers  the  matter,  as  she  cuts  cake 
in  rapid  succession  of  slices  for  Bug,  the  more  is 
she  reconciled  to  it.  The  thing  is  too  transpar- 
ent for  her  even  to  pride  herself  at  all  upon  see- 
ing through  it  all  at  the  first  glance.  “ Teachin’ 
school !”  she  exclaims  to  herself ; “ not  so  soon, 
I guess !” 

As  to  Wall,  after  his  first  pleased  surprise  at 
seeing  Burleson — after  being  for  the  moment 
particularly  gratified  to  learn  that  he  is  to  have 
his  company  on  the  road  to  Hoppleton  in  the 
morning — on  farther  reflection  he  is  not  so  cer- 
tain he  is  glad  to  see  him  at  last. 

“Yes,  I’ll  be  going  back  to-morrow;  that 
is” — Burleson  adds,  with  laughing  wave  of  his 
hand  toward  the  General — “ if  the  General  will 
give  Bug  and  myself  a pallet  on  the  floor  for 
to-night.  ” 

“ Twenty,”  says  the  General,  without  remov- 
ing his  pipe. 

Now  why  was  it  that  Bnrleson’s  coming  had 
cast  a kind  of  damp  upon  the  party  ? Wall  sat 
thinking  even  at  the  supper-table.  John  op- 
posite him  there  had  nothing  to  sav.  Nothing 
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occurred  to  the  General  after  he  had  helped  all 
from  the  broiled  chickens  before  him.  Mr. 
Long  ate,  from  long  habit,  in  silence.  Bug  oc- 
cupied a chair  beside  John  at  the  table,  kept 
awake  after  her  long  ride  only  by  a species  of 
cake  upon  her  plate  new  to  her  palate. 

“ But  where  is  Mr.  Long  ?”  asks  Mr.  Wall, 
when  they  come  to  sit  down  to  the  breakfast- 
table  next  morning. 

“ Up  and  off  before  day.  Said  he  allowed 
to  meet  you  on  Plum  Creek.  It’s  just  half-way 
on  the  road  to  town.  Mighty  apt  to  do  it,” 
said  the  General. 

But  Mr.  Wall  entirely  forgets  Mr.  Long  when 
they  come  to  start  for  Hoppleton. 

“ Suppose  I relieve  Miss  John  of  you,”  says 
Burleson,  as  they  stand  beside  their  respective 
buggies  awaiting  that  lady,  who  is  keeping  them 
waiting,  according  to  the  inalienable  and  im- 
memorial usage  of  every  female  from  Lot’s  wife, 
and  before  that,  to  the  present  hour. 

“ Relieve  Miss  John  of  me  ?”  asks  Mr.  Wall, 
with  the  dignity  of  a clergyman,  only  as  an  ex- 
cuse to  hesitate. 

“Well,  relieve  you  of  Miss  John,  then,”  ex- 
plains Burleson,  coolly.  “ She  must  be  tired 
of  you  by  this  time ; let  her  get  tired  of  me  a 
little.  Better  let  her  ride  back  with  me.” 

Most  assuredly  not,  replies  Mr.  Wall,  prompt- 
ly, in  his  heart.  “Certainly,  if  she  wishes  it,” 
he  says  in  the  same  instant  with  his  lips. 

“And  you  can  have  Bug  with  you,”  adds 
Burleson,  with  great  kindness,  and  as  a happy 
thought.  At  this  instant  Miss  John  appears. 

“I  like  to  have  forgotten  it,  child,”  says 
Mrs.  General  Likens,  who  accompanies  her, 
basket  in  hand.  “But  I remembered  it  this 
morning  and  put  in  more.  I’ve  filled  it  full ; I 
hope  you’ll  find  it  good,”  and  the  old  lady 
deposits  the  heavy  basket  carefully  under  the 
seat  of  Wall’s  buggy  beside  valise  and  carpet- 
bag. 

“Mr.  Wall  insists  you  shall  ride  with  me,” 
says  Burleson;  “I  could  not  get  off  from  him 
at  all.”  And  that  young  gentleman  decided 
her  hesitation  by  assisting  her  in  accordingly. 
Mrs.  General  Likens  bestows  a nudge  with  her 
elbow  upon  the  General,  who  stands  by  her 
side,  and  a smiling  glance  upon  Miss  John, 
which  that  young  lady  feels,  with  mounting 
color,  although  she  does  not  see  it.  Mr.  Bur- 
leson having  taken  adieu  of  all,  is  about  to 
drive  off — 

“Bug — but  where  is  Bug?”  asks  John,  col- 
oring still  higher  at  her  companion's  forgetful- 
ness. 

“Bless  the  child,  yes,”  says  Mrs.  General 
Likens,  and  hurries  off  in  search  of  her. 

“ Dear  me,”  says  the  General  in  the  pause, 
“we  liked  to  have  forgot!”  and  he  hastens  into 
the  house  and  returns  with  a large  newspaper 
bundle.  “Bite  for  you  on  the  road,”  he  ex- 
plains, proceeding  to  put  it  into  the  minister’s 
buggy. 

“Oh,  thank  you.  General,”  John  calls  from 
her  buggy ; “ but  Mrs.  Likens  has  given  it  to 
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us  already — a great  basket-full ! We  have  more 
than  enough.” 

“You  had  better  take  it,”  says  the  General, 
his  head  a little  on  one  side,  as  he  holds  it  in 
his  hand,  and  prophecy  in  his  tones. 

‘ ‘ Thank  you,  General ; no.  We  have  enough 
— more  than  enough.  No;  much  obliged  to 
you.” 

The  General  dislikes  to  contend ; hands  the 
bundle  to  Isham,  who  has  brought  around  the 
horses,  and  resumes  his  pipe. 

“Chasing  the  guinea-hens  in  the  back  lot,” 
Mrs.  General  Likens  explains,  appearing  at 
this  instant  with  Bug  in  a soiled  condition, 
covered  head  and  body  in  an  enormous  sun- 
bonnet  of  the  old  lady’s,  in  lieu  of  her  own,  left 
behind  in  her  hasty  departure  from  home.  Bur- 
leson has  already  driven  off,  Bug  is  assisted  in, 
with  a parting  kiss  from  the  General’s  wife,  a 
hasty  good-by,  and  Wall  drives  off  also. 

Swiftly  the  travelers  move  along  the  road. 
Their  horses  have  been  well  fed.  Besides, 
Wall  has  an  unconscious  resolve  to  make  Mike 
keep  as  near  the  party  in  advance  as  possible  ; 
while  Burleson,  who  has  the  better  horse,  has 
a more  conscious  resolve  that  his  friend  shall 
be  left  a^  far  behind  as  convenient.  Bug  en- 
tertains her  companion.  She  tells  him — inci- 
dentally— perhaps  more  of  her  “thithter  Nan,” 
and  other  family  matters,  than  is  desirable. 
Not  that  Burleson  had  not  anticipated  this,  but 
it  was  to  him  the  lesser  alternative  of  the  two. 
Wall  was  tempted  at  first  to  sink  as  usual  into 
brown  study.  From  Mr.  Merkes’s  example,  he 
is  beginning  to  fear  lest  sricli  study  may  become 
browner  and  browner,  if  indulged  in,  until  it 
becomes  black.  By  an  effort  he  throws  his 
thoughts  entirely  out  of  the  buggy,  and  culti- 
vates Bug.  He  tells  her  a fairy  talc  or  two, 
holding  her  in  at  the  catastrophe  of  each,  lest 
she  should  tumble  out  with  her  emotion.  As 
to  keeping  up  with  the  other  buggy,  he  soon 
finds  that  to  do  that  with  any  degree  of  satis- 
factory nearness  is  hopeles$.  There  is  a good 
deal  of  deep  sand  to  be  gone  through,  and  in 
the  course  of  time  he  judges,  by  Bug’s  appetite 
if  not  by  his  own,  that  it  must  be  noon  or  nearly, 
when  he  sees  that  the  buggy  in  advance  has 
stopped  by  a creek.  Plum  Creek  ? Yes ; for 
there  is  Bobasheela  tied  off  to  one  side,  and 
there  also  stands  his  master. 

“You  drive  a little  on,”  Mr.  Long  calls  to 
him  in  turn  as  he  drives  nearer.  “It  might 
frighten  your  horse,”  he  explains,  as  Mr.  Wall 
complies.  It  does  not  frighten  either  of  the 
horses,  but  it  does  astonish  Mr.  Wall  when  he 
looks  back  and  sees  that,  Mr.  Long  having 
moved  a little,  a huge  deer  hangs  suspended 
by  its  hind  legs  from  a post  oak  bough.  “ Yes, 
a tollable  fine  buck,”  Mr.  Long  remarks,  when 
the  gentlemen  have  tied  their  horses  securely 
and  joined  him.  “Yaas,”  Mr.  Long  further 
remarks,  “I  was  up  tollable  early,  not  very, 
tied  on  a red  handkerchief,  and  soon  got  him ;” 
and  Wall  observes  that  Mr.  Long’s  head  is  tied 
up  in  that  article  still,  while  his  hat  is  fastened 


to  the  saddle  of  his  horse.  Of  course  none  but 
a Seminarian  can  be  ignorant  of  the  motive  of 
the  hunter  in  this,  and  he,  very  properly,  is 
ashamed  to  ask. 

In  fact,  that  clergyman  is  mainly  occupied 
in  endeavoring,  furtively  but  eagerly,  to  gather 
from  the  countenances  of  Burleson  and  John 
what  traces  of  their  conversation  may  be  visible 
thereon. 

“I’ve  had  it  flayed  some  time,”  says  Mr. 
Long;  “but  I kept  it  hanging  to  get  cool  as 
possible.  Won’t  take  me  five  minutes  to  cut  it 
up  to  fit  in  the  buggy.” 

“ I’m  tho  hungry,”  says  Bug  at  this  juncture. 

“While  Mr.  Long  finishes  suppose  we  have 
dinner?”  suggests  John.  It  is  cordially  as- 
sented to  by  all.  Burleson  clears  off  a smooth 
spot  on  the  grass  beneath  a tree,  while  Wall  ar- 
ranges the  cushions  from  the  buggies  thereon, 
and  John  brings  the  basket — enough  for  a lit- 
tle army,  one  would  judge,  from  the  size  and 
apparent  weight  of  the  same ; and  the  appetite 
of  all  is  sensibly  increased  as  they  seat  them- 
selves conveniently  around  with  expectant  eyes. 
Miss  John  unties  the  lid  and  draws  out  a roll 
of  paper. 

“ Tongue !”  conjectures  Burleson. 

“Poetry!”  exclaims  John,  unrolling  to  view 
the  foolscap  manuscript. 

“Tongue,  but  the  wrong  kind  just  now,” 
says  Burleson,  after  the  explosion. 

“Yes,  it  is  so  kind  in  her,”  says  John.  “She 
put  it  on  the  top  of  our  dinner.  It  will  do  for 
dessert!”  But  her  cheerfulness  vanishes  as 
she  says  it.  Another  package — a shorter  one — 
of  rhyme!  Mrs.  Likens  always  wrote  blank- 
verse  on  foolscap,  rhyme  on  letter-paper:  it 
was  a peculiarity  of  genius.  A dreadful  sus- 
picion seizes  upon  Wall.  “Permit  me!”  he 
says,  and  empties  the  basket  on  the  grass.  Only 
manuscript,  and  plenty  of  it ! There  is  a shout 
of  laughter.  Except  Bug,  however : she  burst 
into  wreeping  from  the  outset.  In  fact,  in  a 
moment  or  two  the  rest  of  the  party  feel  strongly 
like  joining  her.  But  it  is  too  ludicrous,  and 
they  again  give  way  to  merriment,  loud  and 
long  continued. 

“ Never  mind,”  says  John,  at  last.  “ Hush, 
Bug,  dear ; we  will  get  Mr.  Wall  to  make  up 
to  us  for  our  dinner  by  reading  a little  of  it.” 
The  proposition  is  scoffed  at,  and  Bug’s  cries 
rise  louder  and  louder.  Mr.  Long’s  heart  is 
touched. 

“ Never  you  mind,  little  sis,”he  says.  “ Wait 
just  a little  bit ; see  if  I don’t  have  dinner  for 
you.” 

Mr.  Long  lays  aside  his  bloody  knife,  heaps 
a pile  of  dead  leaves  against  a log,  fire9  his 
rifle  into  the  pile  with  the  end  among  the  leaves, 
and  a flame  rises  upon  the  spot. 

“ Don’t  put  on  leaves,  gentlemen,  bark  in- 
stead if  you  please ; it’s  coals  we  want,  not  blaze 
or  smoke,”  he  adds,  as  they  bestir  themselves 
to  assist.  Bug  dries  her  tears  at  the  sight,  and 
in  ten  minutes  the  hunter  supplies  Bug  first,  and 
then  the  rest,  with  a slice  of  broiled  venison. 
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“Needn’t  fear  about  the  salt,”  he  says  ; 44 1 
always  keep  it  in  a paper  separate  from  my 
tobacco — ’casionally  it  will  get  mixed  a lit- 
tle. * Coffee  too,”  he  adds,  putting  a tin  cup  of 
water  from  the  creek  on  to  boil,  and  pouring 
part  of  the  contents  of  a paper  therein.  44 1 nev- 
er do  without  it  when  I can  help.  Better  than 
whisky  any  day.  Here’s  a paper  of  sugar  too ; 
milk  / never  use.” 

John  recollects  that  half  a loaf  and  some 
cakes  have  been  left  in  a round  box  from  last 
Saturday’s  road-side  snack.  The  result  is  a 
hearty  dinner  at  last  for  alL  Mrs.  Likens’s 
poetry  is  gathered  up  and  consigned  to  the 
basket  for  another  time. 

It  takes  but  a little  while  for  Mr.  Long  to 
salt  the  remainder  of  the  venison  well,  wrap  it 
up  in  the  skin,  and  tie  it  on  securely  behind 
Mr.  Wall’s  buggy  with  strips  cut  from  the  skin. 
A haunch  is  placed — somewhat  against  Mr. 
B urleson’s  protestations — under  the  seat  of  his 
vehicle  in  the  place  before  occupied  by  Bug. 
Mr.  Long  then  draws  Wall  a little  to  one  side, 
and  whispers : 

44  I’ve  fastened  on  the  antlers  to  your  running 
gear  under  out  of  sight.  You  tell  your  uncle 
the  meat’s  part  pay  for  them  Hebrew  books. 
Hope  he  won't  find  it  as  tough  as  I’ve  found 


them  ! You  tell  your  uncle,”  he  continued,  in 
a lower  tone,  44  to  nail  up  them  antlers  on  to  a 
tree  or  fence  or  something  out  of  sight  like 
about  the  yard.  Tell  him,  when  he  sees  them, 
to  think  of  another  proud  animal — wild  enough 
one  at  that — he  knows  who  I mean — a-cavort- 
ing  an’  loping  along  to  ruin,  struck  right  down 
in  his  tracks.  Only  it  was  life  not  death  he 
got ! Ah,  well,  never  mind ; he’ll  know  what 
I mean.  Good-by.  I’ll  see  you  again.  I’ve 
got  a little  plan  in  my  head  about  those  Meg- 
gar  boys.  Want  you  to  help  me.  Haven’t 
studied  it  out  yet.  At  least  may  be  so.  Good- 
by.”  And,  without  further  salutation,  Brown 
Bob  Long  coils  up  his  rope,  hangs  it  upon  the 
pommel  of  his  old  saddle,  mounts,  and  is  gone. 

44  We  will  change  places  now,  Bug,”  says 
John,  as  they  are  about  to  get  into  their  re- 
spective vehicles  to  continue  their  journey. 

44  No,  Miss  John,”  says  Wall,  the  least  smack 
in  the  world  of  sourness,  of  Mr.  Merkes,  in  fact, 
in  his  tones ; 44  it  is  your  kindness  to  me — I 
won't  rob  Mr.  Burleson  of  the  pleasure.  Be- 
sides, Bug  and  I are  just  getting  acquainted, 
and  it  is  not  far  from  town  now.” 

Very  good,  Mr.  Wall ; but  ofttimes  very  im- 
portant things  take  place  in  a very  brief  space 
of  time  I 
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The  golden  summer  months  had  fled 
Behind  a veil  of  silvery  haze; 

With  stately  march  September  led 
In  narrow  file  the  Autumn  days. 

By  many  a path  her  steps  were  seen 
In  fields  where  late  the  Summer  strayed, 

And  where  the  woodland’s  leafy  screen 
Flecked  every  winding  walk  with  shade. 

Her  light  breath,  moved  to  gentle  gales, 
Stirred  the  long  tassels  of  the  com, 

That,  nurtured  'mid  the  sheltered  vales, 
Shone  in  the  golden  light  at  mom. 

Within  the  hemlock's  feathery  top 
Through  all  the  sweet  September  day, 

With  lengthened  trill  and  sudden  stop, 

The  blackbird  piped  his  mellow  lay. 

An  unseen  influence  working  change 
A thin  veil  o’er  the  landscape  drew; 

More  distant  seemed  the  mountain  rtfhge; 
The  clouds  to  towering  castles  grew; 

And  coloring  every  shade  of  thought, 

Each  flight  of  fancy  grave  or  gay, 

With  subtle  wand  of  wizard  wrought 
Some  new  enchantment  day  by  day; 

And  in  the  maple’s  fretted  leaf 
Kindled  a crimson-tinted  flame, 

As  nearer,  now  the  days  grew  briefi 
October’s  bannered  legions  came. 


So,  in  September’s  soft  decline, 

When  thicker  grew  the  Autumn  mist, 

And  swollen  were  the  grapes  with  wine, 

I sauntered  toward  our  place  of  tryst. 

By  pleasant  paths  my  footsteps  lay 
Through  fields  that  slowly  gathered  brown, 

Where,  sailing  past  me  on  its  way, 

Floated  the  thistle’s  ghostly  down. 

’Twixt  stately  orchard  rows  I strolled; 

Before  my  steps  the  robin  fled; 

With  glints  of  russet  and  of  gold 
The  apples  ripened  overhead. 

A sudden  turn,  and  full  in  view, 

Across  my  path,  the  low  stile  stood, 

Where  one  wide- spreading  chestnut  grew 
Right  in  an  angle  of  the  wood. 

And  seated,  waiting  there  for  me, 

Half  in  the  sunlight,  half  in  shade, 

Beneath  the  chestnut’s  boughs  was  she, 

The  one  with  whom  my  tryst  was  made. 

Oh,  sometimes,  love,  do  you  recall 
That  hour,  though  years  since  then  have  fled ; 

And  do  you  still  remember  all 
The  fond,  the  foolish  words  I said? 

But  let  them  pass  (I  think  we  may); 

Their  absence  here  will  "scarce  be  missed ; 

What  need  of  more,  since  on  that  day 
It  was  for  life  we  kept  our  tryst. 
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TRINITY  SEASON. 

DOG-DAYS  TO  MICHAELMAS. 

THE  different  parts  of  the  ecclesiastical  year 
exercise  an  important  influence  upon  the 
course  of  the  pulpit  instruction  of  the  Church. 
The  first  half  of  the  year,  from  Advent  to  Trin- 
ity-Sunday,  abounds  with  days  and  seasons 
which  afford  appropriate  occasions  upon  which 
the  preacher  can  inculcate  the  history  of  the 
life  of  Christ  while  on  earth,  and  enforce  the 
tenets  and  doctrines  of  the  religion  he  professes 
to  teach.  During  the  latter  half  of  the  year, 
from  Trinity-Sunday  to  Advent,  during  the 
Trinity  season,  preachers  generally  assume  a 
larger  liberty  and  indulge  in  a more  varied 
series  of  discourses.  They  preach  to  a greater 
extent  exegetical  sermons,  or  favor  their  hear- 
ers with  particular  appeals,  practical  advice, 
and  ethical  essays.  We  refer  to  those  who 
have  a system  of  pulpit  instruction  for  the  whole 
year ; who  do  not  rest  upon  mere  words ; who 
do  not  aim  principally  at  effect ; in  fine,  who 
do  not  associate  sensation  with  success,  and  , 
perhaps  both  with  salary.  Preaching  is  a del- 
icate subject  to  touch  upon.  When  Gil  Bias 
was  requested  by  the  Archbishop  to  frankly 
criticise  his  homilies,  and  in  the  sincerity  of  his 
heart  told  his  Grace  that  his  last  effort  was  not 
equal  to  his  former  ones,  poor  Gil  Bias  was  dis- 
missed from  his  post  with  the  assurance  that  he 
was  a very  nice  young  man  but  no  judge  of 
homilies;  for  44 know,  my  friend,”  said  the 
Archbishop,  44  that  homily  which  did  not  please 
you  was  the  best  I ever  composed.”  Human 
nature  is  the  same  now  as  it  was  in  the  days  of 
the  Archbishop.  Preachers  are  just  as  sensi- 
tive and  hearers  are  quite  as  critical.  There  is 
one  great  merit  in  a sermon  which  every  speak- 
er can  have — that  is,  brevity.  Yet,  while  listen- 
ers are  unanimous  in  regarding  brevity  the  soul 
of  preaching  as  well  as  of  wit,  preachers  to  a 
great  extent  persist  in  delivering  discourses 
which,  whatever  may  be  their  literary  merit, 
weary  from  their  length.  It  is  an  error  that 
should  be  carefully  guarded  against,  especially 
when  the  sermon  is  preceded  by  a long  service. 
We  have  listened  to  the  most  accomplished  and 
eloquent  divines  over  and  over  again,  and  heard 
them  speak  for  various  spaces  of  time,  varying 
from  twenty  minutes  to  two  hours  and  forty 
minutes,  and  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion, 
in  which,  we  doubt  not,  a very  large  majority 
of  church-going  folk  will  concur,  that,  except 
upon  particular  occasions,  all  over  twenty-five 
minutes  is  a grief.  The  clerical  life  is  a hard 
one.  It  is  easy  to  find  fault.  Perhaps  some 
of  our  readers  will  think  us  no  wiser  than  the 
Archbishop  did  Gil  Bias.  Some  will  say  no 
more,  and  leave  preachers  and  people  to  settle 
their  owm  affairs. 

Our  last  notices  of  the  Trinity  season  ex- 
tended through  the  month  of  June.  We  will 
resume  them  with  the  month  of  July. 

The  Saxons  used  to  consider  this  month  as 
the  first  of  the  Celtic  year.  They  called  it  Hen - 


monaih , “foliage  month,”  or  Lida  Aflern,  the 
second  month  of  the  sun’s  downward  count 
The  Romans  called  it  QuintUis  until  Mark  An- 
tony gave  it  the  name  of  Julius,  in  honor  of 
the  first  Caesar,  the  greatest  man  of  antiquity 
Hence  the  present  name  of  July. 

The  character  of  this  month,  though  ever 
where  a summer  month,  must,  of  course,  vary 
with  the  latitude.  On  the  third  begin  the  dog- 
days,  which  continue  to  the  11th  of  August,  ac- 
cording to  the  ordinary  computation,  though 
there  is  a difference  of  opinion  on  the  subject 
They  derive  their  name  from  the  heliacal  rising 
and  setting  of  Sirius,  the  Dog-star,  and  prop- 
erly should  be  made  to  conform  thereto  in  the 
calendar.  We  must  look  to  Egypt  for  the  ori- 
gin of  the  observance  of  these  days.  The  ris- 
ing of  Tayout,  Sihor,  or  Sirius,  coincided  in 
ancient  times  with  the  summer  solstice  and  the 
overflowing  of  the  Nile;  and  as  the  latter  was 
the  source  of  the  fertility  of  Egypt,  the  period 
was  regarded  as  sacred,  and  the  influence  of 
the  Dog-star  was  deemed  peculiarly  auspicious. 
The  superstitious  feelings  generated  in  Egypt 
with  regard  to  the  dog-days  gradually  spread 
throughout  the  world,  and  made  themself© 
felt  like  many  other  ancient  superstitions.  But, 
while  the  rising  of  the  Dog-star  was  the  harbin- 
ger of  plenty  and  prosperity  to  the  Egyptian,  it 
was  just  the  reverse  to  the  Roman,  who  looked 
upon  the  dog-days  as  unfortunate  and  even  prej- 
udicial to  life,  coming  as  they  did  in  the  most 
unhealthy  period  of  the  year.  The  dog-days 
are  still  talked  about,  not  only  in  Europe  bat 
in  America ; but  it  does  not  require  Gassendi* 
grave  argument  to  convince  people  that  the 
Dog-star  can  not  possibly  exercise  any  good  or 
bad  influence  upon  the  earth.  Popular  prejo- 
dices  linger  a long  time  even  after  light  has  be- 
gun to  break.  To  this  day  many  sensible  per- 
sons believe  that  the  weather  is  affected  by  the 
moon,  and  that  equinoctial  storms  attend  the 
sun’s  imaginary  passage  across  an  imaginaiy 
line.  Yet  the  fixed  stars  combined  do  affect 
the  earth.  They  are  original  sources  of  light 
and  heat ; their  force  is  identical  with  that  of 
the  sun,  and  they  daguerreotype  themself®*- 
Without  the  additional  heat  furnished  by  the 
fixed  stars  the  sun  would  not  render  the  earth 
habitable.  Sirius  is  a sun  superior  to  Sol  him- 
self; but,  individually,  he  can  but  give  a name 
to  the  dog-days. 

The  anniversary  of  our  national  independ- 
ence is  ao  trite  a subject  that  wfe  will  pass  ^ 
by  lest  our  readers  should  feel  as  Charles  u- 
did  when  his  worthy  host  of  Woodstock  treated 
him  to  a fresh  dose  of 

“Old  John  of  Gaunt,  time-honored  Lancaster." 

July  7 is  Becket’s  Day.  Every  one  reme®* 

bers  St.  Thomas  h Becket  of  Canterbury,  the 
great  and  ambitious  Minister  of  Henry  H*» 
whose  name,  in  the  list  of  the  great  church©*0 
of  former  days,  when  ecclesiastics  ruled  states 
and  nations,  is  associated  with  those  of  W<> 
sey,  Ximenes,  Richelieu,  Mazarin.  He  was  * 
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very  great  man ; bat,  having  lost  the  friendship 
of  the  king,  he  was  murdered  on  the  steps  of 
the  altar  of  his  cathedral  by  four  knights  who 
thought  to  do  Henry  a pleasure.  Regarded  as 
a martyr,  his  tomb  at  Canterbury  became  the 
scene  of  many  a penance  and  many  a pilgrim- 
age. His  day  is  chiefly  honored  by  the  English 
Romanists. 

The  next  day  of  note  in  the  calendar  is  St. 
Swithin's  Day.  St.  Swithin  was  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  and  was  canonized  in  the  year  858. 
He  was  a venerable  and  distinguished  prelate, 
celebrated  for  his  piety  and  good  works,  and 
was  also  believed  to  have  the  power  of  working 
miracles.  When  he  was  at  the  point  of  death  he 
directed  that  his  body  should  be  buried  in  the 
church-yard,  that  it  might  lie  under  the  blue 
vault  of  heaven,  and  his  grnve  be  wet  with  the 
rain  from  above.  After  his  canonization  an 
attempt  was  mode  by  the  monks  to  remove 
his  remains  and  inter  them  under  the  chan- 
cel where  he  had  so  often  and  lovingly  offici- 
ated. But  the  rain,  which  fell  in  torrents,  was 
thought  to  indicate  the  displeasure  of  the  SAint 
at  the  violation  of  his  last  request,  and  the  ef- 
fort was  abandoned.  Subsequently,  in  the  time 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  the  remains  of  the 
saint  were  removed  to  the  Cathedral  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  of  which  he  was  made  one  of  the 
patrons.  Hence  it  was  commonly  called  St 
Swithin's. . The  original  name  was  restored  aft- 
er the  Reformation.  For  a very  long  time  the 
simple  people  of  Kent  looked  upon  St.  Swi th- 
in’s Day  as  a prognosticator  of  the  weather. 
In  Poor  Robin’s  Almanac,  1697,  we  read : 

“In  this  month  is  8t  Swithin's  Day; 

On  which,  if  that  it  rain,  they  say 
Full  forty  days  after  it  will. 

Or  more  or  less,  some  rain  distill. 

This  Swithin  was  a saint,  I trow, 

And  Winchester's  bishop  also. 

Who  in  his  time  did  many  a feat. 

As  popish  legends  do  repeat 
But  whether  this  were  so  or  no 
Is  more  than  you  or  I do  know: 

Better  it  is  to  rise  betirae, 

And  to  make  hay  while  sun  doth  shine, 

Than  to  believe  in  tales  and  lies 
Which  idle  monks  and  friars  devise." 

Ben  Jonson  alludes  to  the  tradition  connect- 
ed with  this  day  in  his  “ Every  Man  out  of  his 
Humor.”  And  there  is  an  old  legend,  quoted 
by  Brand,  which  improves  upon  the  tradition. 
It  runs  thus : 

“ St.  8witbin*8  Day,  if  thou  dost  rain, 

For  forty  days  it  will  remain: 

8t.  Swithin's  Day,  if  thou  be  fair. 

For  forty  days  'twill  rain  na  malr.” 

Gay  admonishes  the  people  that  a higher  Pow- 
er than  “ Swithin  rules  the  clouds  and  wind 
but  at  the  same  time  suggests  the  propriety  of 
“ taking  proper  precautions  in  a wet  season,” 
which  reminds  one  of  the  advice  of  the  old 
Erencb  humorist  to  the  man  at  sea  in  a storm, 
viz.,  “To  trust  in  Providence,  and  hold  on 
tight  to  the  mast.” 

The  memory  of  St.  James  the  Great,  one  of 
the  Twelve  Apostles,  is  honored  upon  the  25th, 


that  day  having  been  set  apart  to  keep  him  in 
remembrance.  He  was  probably  the  elder 
brother  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist.  He  was 
of  note  among  the  Twelve,  making,  with  Pe- 
ter and  John,  the  three  favorite  disciples  whom 
Jesus  chose  to  witness  the  raising  of  the  daugh- 
ter of  Jairus,  the  transfiguration,  and  the  agony 
in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane.  Very  little  is 
known  of  him  beyond  what  is  recorded  in  Scrip- 
ture. He  was  put  to  death  by  Herod  Agrippa 
I.  to  please  the  Jews,  and  was  thus  probably 
the  second  martyr  to  the  Christian  faith.  The 
Church  has  always  regarded  with  honor  the 
memory  of  St.  James,  and  there  is  in  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  a special  service  set  forth  to 
commemorate  his  day.  Having  been  one  of 
the  “sons  of  thunder,”  he  was  doubtless  es- 
teemed in  after-times  as  a man  of  war,  and  thus 
became  a patron  saint  of  chivalry.  The  shrine 
of  St.  Jago  de  Compostella  in  Spain  obtained 
great  celebrity  during  the  Dark  Ages ; many 
gifts  were  presented  and  pilgrimages  made  to 
it.  St.  James  also,  we  believe,  gave  the  name 
to  the  place  from  which  the  English  Court  de- 
rived the  appellation  of  the  Court  of  St.  James. 

There  are  a few  popular  traditionary  customs 
connected  with  this  day,  but  not  many  of  much 
interest.  The  old  Sarum  Use  or  Liturgy  has  a * 
form  for  blessing  apples  on  St.  James’s  Day ; 
and  it  used  to  be  an  old  adage  that  he  “who 
eat  oyesters  on  St.  James’s  Day  would  never 
want  money;”  which,  in  days  of  yore,  must 
greatly  have  increased,  one  would  think,  the 
consumption  of  bivalves  at  that  time.  Church- 
ill, satirizing  superstitious  notions,  says : 

“July,  to  whom,  with  Dog-star  in  her  train, 

St.  James  gives  oisters  and  St  Swithin  rain." 

It  was  an  old  custom  at  Cliff,  in  the  royal 
County  of  Kent,  to  distribute  upon  St.  James's 
Day  a mutton  pie  and  a loaf  of  bread  to  as 
many  of  the  poor  as  thought  fit  to  ask  for 
them — a custom  similar  to  that  which  prevails 
to  this  day  at  Winchester,  where  every  one  who 
asks  is  entitled,  by  the  liberal  arrangement  of 
William  of  Wyckhara,  to  a piece  of  bread  and 
a mug  of  ale.  Such  charities  are  worthy  of 
praise  and  imitation,  and  will  forever  keep  the 
memory  of  the  founders  green.  Though  they 
be  small  in  themselves,  yet  they  are  bom  of  a 
true  Christian  spirit. 

It  was  an  ancient  practice  in  England,  on 
the  day  after  St.  James's  Day,  the  26th,  to  bait 
a lion  with  dogs.  Fortunately  the  brutal  cus- 
tom has  given  way  before  the  influence  of  a 
better  civilization.  For  a long  time  lions  were 
always  kept  with  great  care  at  the  Tower. 
Great  attention  was  given  to  the  comfort  of  the 
royal  brutes.  When  country  people  went  up 
to  London  for  a visit  they  went,  of  course,  to 
see  the  lions  as  one  of  the  greatest  curiosities 
in  the  city.  Hence  came  the  phrase,  “ seeing 
the  lions,”  which  is  in  vogue  now.  Americans 
have  improved  upon  the  expression  in  their  own 
way  by  substituting  “ seeing  the  elephant,”  the 
latter  cant  phrase  implying  rather  more  than 
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the  former.  Although  the  lion  is  the  symbol 
of  Great  Britain’s  power,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  heads  on  the  British  coat  of  arms  are 
not  lions’  but  leopards’  heads.  The  royal  brute 
enjoys  about  as  factitious  a reputation  as  Marcus 
Brutus ; the  latter  having  been  really  as  base  a 
man  as  the  former  is  an  ignoble  beast.  But 
the  world  likes  to  be  imposed  upon. 

July  26  is  St.  Anne’s  Day — a great  holiday 
in  the  Roman  Church.  Tradition  relates  that 
her  husband,  Joachim,  was  a wealthy  Jew. 
They  lived  together  twenty  years  without  is- 
sue, to  their  great  sorrow.  Upon  making  his 
offerings  at  the  Temple  on  the  feast  of  the  Dedi- 
cation, he  was  repulsed  by  the  High  Priest  on 
account  of  being  childless.  The  old  man  with- 
drew, and  lamented  his  hard  fate  among  the 
shepherds,  not  daring  to  return  home  lest  his 
neighbors  should  ridicule  him.  In  his  distress 
an  angel  appeared  to  him,  and  directed  that  he 
should  go  to  the  Golden  Gate  of  the  Temple, 
where  he  would  find  his  wife  Anne,  who  was 
anxious  to  see  him.  The  same  angel  likewise 
appeared,  to  his  wife,  and  directed  her  to  join 
her  husband  at  the  Golden  Gate.  He  also  as- 
sured both  that  they  should  have  a daughter, 
and  that  they  should  call  her  name  Mary.  Ac- 
cordingly they  both  went  to  the  Golden  Gate 
and  returned  thanks  for  the  revelation.  After- 
ward they  went  home  in  much  joy,  and  lived 
happily  and  hopefully,  believing  the  angel.  Sub- 
sequently there  was  born  to  them  a daughter, 
whom  they  called  Mary,  and  who  was  dedi- 
cated in  the  Temple,  where  she  lived  until  she 
married  Joseph.  The  meeting  of  St.  Joachim 
and  St.  Anne  at  the  Golden  Gate  has  been 
illustrated  by  many  of  the  old  painters;  and 
the  Sarum  Breviary  has  a curious  cut  exhibit- 
ing Joachim,  richly  habited,  saluting  Anne. 
The  mother  of  the  Virgin  Mary  very  naturally 
was  held  in  great  esteem  by  the  Romanists. 
The  nuns  of  St.  Anne  at  Rome,  we  believe, 
now  profess  to  have  the  silver  wedding-ring  of 
their  patroness.  Doubtless  it  is  as  genuine  as 
the  piece  of  the  true  cross  which  Ivanhoe  gave 
in  pledge  to  the  Prior  of  Jorvaulx.  How  much 
St.  Anne  was  esteemed  may  be  gathered  from 
prayers  in  the  Sarum  Use,  which  Bishop  Pat- 
rick has  translated  from  the  Latin : 

HOh,  vessel  of  celestial  grace, 

Blest  mother  to  the  Virgin  Queen ! 

By  thee  we  beg  in  the  first  place, 

Remission  of  all  former  sin.** 

Again : 

11  Do  thou  appease  the  daughter  thou  didst  bear; 

She  her  own  son,  and  thon  thy  yrand«m  dear.** 

But  St.  Anne  ceased  to  reign  even  in  Salis- 
bury after  the  Reformation,  and  the  tradition 
in  regard  to  her  and  Joachim  only  remains  for 
the  edification  of  the  lovers  of  the  curious. 

July  closes  with  the  day  allotted  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Ignatius  Loyola,  the  founder  of  the  Order 
of  Jesus.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
fearful  results  which  have  ensued  to  the  world 
from  that  Society,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
Loyola  was  a great  man — one  who,  while  wrong 


in  judgment,  was  thoroughly  in  earnest.  Had 
he  done  as  much  to  benefit  mankind  as  he  did 
to  injure  them,  he  would  have  been  a saint  in- 
deed. We  have  no  space  to  describe  at  length 
his  life  or  the  Order  which  he  founded.  He 
was  born  in  Guipuzcoa,  in  1495,  at  the  castle 
of  Loyola.  He  early  exhibited  talents,  accom- 
panied by  a quick  temper  and  an  ardent  desire 
for  fame.  The  latter  thirst  was  no  doubt  the 
secret  spring  which  prompted  him  in  all  his 
life,  and  made  him  what  he  was.  Becoming  a 
soldier,  having  been  brought  up  at  the  court  of 
Ferdinand  V.,  he  exhibited  great  courage  and 
capacity.  He  was  severely  wounded  in  the 
siege  of  Pampeluna,  which  induced  him  to  ex- 
change the  sword  for  the  Church.  Tradition 
says  that  he  had  a revelation  from  the  Virgin 
Mary.  Thus  inspired,  he  founded  the  Order 
of  Jesus.  He  was  simply  a wrong-headed  en- 
thusiast, intending,  like  many  others  of  a similar 
stamp,  to  do  good  to  his  fellow-men,  and  yet 
effecting  a great  deal  of  injury.  The  Society 
of  Jesus  has  been  almost  the  right  arm  of  the 
Roman  Church ; perhaps  it  may  be  deemed  so 
now.  Its  anagram  is  the  famous  I.H.S.,  under 
a cross.  4 4 In  this”  (the  cross)  44is  safety.”  The 
rule  is,  Every  thing  for  the  Order — the  Order 
for  the  Pope.  It  permeates  the  civilized  and 
even  the  uncivilized  world,  and  “ vcrmiculates” 
society.  Being  a secret  society,  under  the  most 
arbitrary  laws,  which  are  obeyed,  w£  need  not 
enlarge  upon  its  means  or  its  ends. 

Loyola  is  said  to  have  written  ably  on  the 
exact  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  We  believe  that 
there  is  a treatise  from  his  pen  extant.  His 
personal  appearance  was  remarkably  fine.  There 
is  a picture  in  the  Warwick  collection,  by  Ru- 
bens, exhibiting  St.  Ignatius  in  a rapture,  which 
confirms  this.  His  day  and  memoiy  are,  of 
course,  celebrated  wherever  one  of  the  Order 
is;  and  where  is  there  not  one?  44 The  evil 
men  do  lives  after  them,”  says  Shakspeare. 
The  words  might  have  been  written  for  Loyola. 
Let  us  in  charity  hope  that  the  “good”  he  did 
was  not 44 interred  with  his  bones.” 

August  derives  its  name  from  the  second 
Caesar.  The  Romans  counted  their  months 
from  March,  making  August  Sextilis.  But  as 
Augustus  began  his  consulship  upon  this  month, 
illustrating  it  with  the  subjugation  of  Cleopatra, 
the  conclusion  of  the  civil  wars  which  had  so 
long  wasted  Italy,  and  other  brilliant  successes, 
obtaining  three  triumphs,  the  Romans  gave  his 
name  to  the  month,  as  they  had  given  the  name 
of  his  uncle  to  the  previous  one.  The  Anglo- 
Saxons  called  it  Arnmonath,  44  harvest  month.” 

The  1st  of  August  is  Lammas-day.  Some 
suppose  that  the  appellation  comes  from  Lamb- 
Mass,  as  the  feudatories  of  the  Cathedral  of  St. 
Peter  ad  Vincula  at  York  (so  called,  like  the 
Church  of  St.  Peter  outside  the  walls  of  Rome, 
in  memory  of  St.  Peter’s  chains  and  imprison- 
ment) were  in  the  habit  of  bringing  each  a lamb 
to  the  Cathedral  at  the  time  of  High  Mass  upon 
the  1st  of  August ; others,  that  it  comes  from 
the  Saxon  Hiafmaesse,  Loaf-Mass,  because  it 
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was  usual  then  to  make  an  offering  of  the  first- 
fruits  or  new  bread  of  the  Arnmonath. 

“On  this  day,”  says  Howitt,  “became  pay- 
able the  Peterpenee,  a tax  levied  to  the  amount 
of  a penny  upon  every  hearth  throughout  En- 
gland, and  which  was  also  called  Rome-feogh , 
Heard-penny , or  Rome-scot.  The  origin  of  this 
tax  is  a matter  of  much  doubt.  According  to 
Matthew  of  Westminster,  about  the  year  727, 
Ina,  King  of  Wessex,  leaving  his  kingdom  to 
his  relative  Aethelhard,  set  forth  on  a pilgrim- 
age to  Rome,  where,  with  the  consent  of  Pope 
Gregory,  he  established  the  Schola  Angbrvm, 
known  afterward  as  the  Hospitale  di  Santo  Spin 
rito.  The  object  of  this  institution  was  to  bring 
up  the  English  kings,  priests,  and  laity  in  the 
true  Roman  faith,  for  the  schools  in  their  own 
country  had  been  so  tainted  that  from  the  time 
of  St.  Augnstine  they  had  been  interdicted  by 
the  pontiffs.  To  defray  the  expense  of  the  new 
establishment  Ina  laid  a penny  tax  upon  every 
family  in  Wessex.” 

August  4 is  St.  Dominic’s  Day  in  the  Roman 
calendar.  He  was  another  enthusiast,  and  the 
founder  of  the  celebrated  Order  of  preaching 
friars  in  the  thirteenth  century.  The  mem- 
bers of  this  Order  were  conspicuous  for  their 
zeal  as  agents  and  ministers  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion; and  the  name  of  Dominican  suggests 
bigotry,  domination,  and  cruelty,  as  that  of 
Jesuit  does  pertinacity  and  cunning.  The  Or- 
der is  of  little  importance  at  the  present  day. 

The  6th  is  the  anniversary  of  the  Transfigu- 
ration, when  Christ  ascended  Mount  Tabor  with 
His  three  favorite  disciples — Peter,  James,  and 
John  — and  displayed  himself  to  them  in  his 
brilliant  glory,  just  one  year  previous  to  His 
ascension.  This  festival  was  probably  initia- 
ted in  the  fifth  century,  but  it  did  not  obtain 
much  position  until  1457 ; Pope  Calixtus  then 
decreeing  that  it  should  henceforth  be  kept  in 
commemoration  of  the  successful  defense  of 
Belgrade,  Mohammed  II.  having,  abandoned 
the  siege  of  that  place,  removing  a cloud  from 
Europe,  and  making  an  epoch  in  history.  This 
day  is  not  set  down  in  the  English  calendar. 

The  10th  brings  us  to  St.  Lawrence’s  Day. 
He  was  cruelly  martyred  at  Rome  by  the  Em- 
peror Valerian,  having  been  roasted  to  death  on 
a gridiron.  His  memory  is  celebrated  on  ac- 
count of  the  singular  fortitude  he  manifested 
in  his  fearful  death.  The  Church  of  St.  Law- 
rence Jewry,  London,  erected  to  his  name,  bears 
a gridiron  on  the  steeple.  Robinson  says,  “That 
Philip  II.  of  Spain,  having  won  a battle  on  the 
10th  of  August,  the  festival  of  St.  Lawrence, 
vowed  to  consecrate  a palace,  a church,  and  a 
monastery  to  his  honor.  Accordingly  he  built 
the  Escorial , the  largest  palace  in  Europe.  This 
immense  quarry  consists  of  several  courts,  all 
disposed  in  the  shape  of  a gridiron.  The  bars 
form  several  courts,  and  the  royal  family  occu- 
py the  handle.  Gridirons  are  met  with  in  ev- 
ery part  of  the  bnilding.  There  are  sculptured 
gridirons,  painted  gridirons,  iron  and  marble 
gridirons;  there  are  gridirons  over  the  doors, 
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in  the  windows,  in  the  galleries,  and  in  the 
yards.  Never  was  an  instrument  of  martyr- 
dom so  multiplied,  honored,  and  celebrated.” 

As  long  as  the  Escorial  stands  St.  Lawrence 
will  be  remembered.  The  dark-minded,  big- 
oted monarch,  who  through  the  Iuquisition  did 
so  much  violence  to  humanity  and  the  religion 
for  which  St.  Lawreqce  bravely  suffered  and 
died,  deserves  to  be  remembered  only  for  the 
Escorial. 

With  the  11th  end  the  dog-dayB,  as  we  have 
before  remarked. 

On  the  15th  occurs  the  feast  of  the  Assump- 
tion of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  the  chief  of 
the  festivals  which  the  Roman  Church  observes 
to  her  honor.  Tradition  declares  that  upon 
this  day  the  body  of  the  Virgin  was  miraculous- 
ly taken  up  into  heaven.  The  festival  was  in- 
stituted in  613,  and  Romanists  are  as  much  ob- 
ligated to  believe  in  the  fabled  Assumption  as 
in  the  mythical  Immaculate  Conception  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  though  the  former  is  obviously 
borrowed  from  the  Ascension  of  Christ,  and  the 
latter,  according  to  Gibbon,  from  the  Koran. 

Butler  “enjoins  that  on  this  day  the  Virgin 
should  be  invoked  as  a mediator.”  There  are 
offices  for  the  purpose  in  the  Roman  breviaries 
with  edifying  tales  to  interest  the  credulous. 
Durandus  says  that  a bishop  having  reproved 
a priest  for  intruding  the  office  of  the  Virgin  at 
a wrong  time  the  Virgin  appeared  and  scolded 
him  so  that  he  was  compelled  to  make  amends 
to  the  priest.  In  some  places  the  festival  of  the 
Assumption  is  celebrated  with  great  splendor 
and  pageantry.  Howel  says  that  at  Messina, 
in  Sicily,  the  festival  is  magnificently  kept,  un- 
der the  name  of  Bara.  “An  immense  machine 
of  about  fifty  feet  high  is  constructed  to  repre- 
sent heaven ; and  in  the  midst  is  placed  a young 
female  personating  the  Virgin,  with  an  image 
of  Jesus  in  her  right  hand ; round  the  Virgin 
twelve  little  children  turn  vertically,  represent- 
ing so  many  seraphim,  and  below  them  twelve 
children  turn  horizontally,  as  cherubim ; lower 
down  in  the  machine  a sun  turns  vertically,  with 
a child  at  the  extremity  of  each  of  the  four  prin- 
cipal radii  of  his  circle,  who  ascend  and  descend 
with  his  rotation,  yet  always  in  an  erect  posture; 
and  still  lower,  within  seven  feet  of  the  ground, 
are  placed  twelve  boys,  who  turn  horizontally 
around  the  principal  figure,  exhibiting  thereby 
the  Twelve  Apostles.  All  are  assembled  to  wit- 
ness the  decease  and  assumption  of  the  Virgin. 

The  machine  is  drawn  through  the  main  streets, 
and  families  regard  it  as  a favor  to  have  their 
children  admitted  to  the  divine  exhibition, 
though  the  little  ones  do  not  seem  to  appreciate 
the  honor  of  being  apostles,  cherubim,  and  ser- 
aphim.” This  savors  of  the  miracle  plays.  The 
Assumption,  and  we  should  have  said  the  Mar- 
tyrdom of  St.  Lawrence,  are  subjects  which 
employed  the  pencils  of  the  old  masters,  which 
they  have  amply  illustrated.  Napoleon  is  said 
to  have  changed  the  real  date  of  his  birthday  to 
make  it  coincide  with  the  feast  of  the  Assump- 
tion. It  is  another  proof  that  very  great  men 
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often  have  equally  great  weaknesses.  Pageants 
in  honor  of  the  Assumption  were  carried  to  a 
great  extent  formerly  in  some  parts  of  France ; 
but  we  have  not  room  to  describe  them.  Scott, 
in  his  “ Vision  of  Don  Roderick,”  has  a fine 
passage,  too  long  to  quote,  on  the  subject  of  the 
adoration  paid  to  the  Virgin,  where  he  describes 
the  watchman  on  the  battlements  at  night,  who 
6tands, 

“Musing  on  worlds  beyond  the  grave, 

And  to  the  Virgin  Mother  silently 
Breathes  forth  her  hymn  of  praise.** 

We  will  pass  by  the  days  commemorative  of 
the  Empress  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine, 
>vho  built  the  church  on  Mount  Calvary ; St. 
Timothy,  St.  Paul’s  son  in  the  faith ; St.  Ber- 
nard, the  celebrated  monk ; St.  Hippolytus — and 
pause  on  the  24th. 

It  is  St.  Bartholomew’s  Day.  What  fearful 
recollections  does  not  the  name  awaken ! Near- 
ly three  hundred  years  ago,  or  on  the  eve  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  1572,  occurred  the  memorable 
massacre.  Charles  IX.  of  France,  Catherine 
de  Medicis  the  Queen  Mother,  the  Duke  of  An- 
jou, and  the  Guises,  had  determined  upon  the 
extermination  of  the  Huguenots.  The  slaugh- 
ter was  to  be  indiscriminate ; the  Princes  of 
Condd  and  Navarre  were  the  only  Protestants 
to  be  spared.  Charles,  in  a moment  of  com- 
passion, endeavored  to  persuade  the  young 
Count  de  la  Rochefoucault  to  remain  that  night 
in  the  Louvre,  but  without  success.  Every 
thing  had  been  arranged.  Suddenly,  deep  in 
the  night,  a pistol  was  fired,  and  the  tocsin  of 
St.  Germain  sounded  the  assault,  and  the  Duke 
of  Guise  and  his  band  of  wretches  rushed  upon 
the  defenseless  Protestants.  Guise  made  for 
the  abode  of  the  noble  old  Admiral  Coligny, 
crying,  “To  death!  to  death!”  but  ho  did  not 
dare  to  meet  the  admiral  face  to  face.  Brihne, 
one  of  his  German  guards,  ascended  the  stairs, 
and  found  a venerable  old  man  engaged  in  his 
devotions.  “Art  thou  Coligny?”  demanded 
the  assassin.  “I  am,”  replied  the  admiral; 
“young  man,  respect  my  gray  hairs.”  Breme 
thrust  his  sword  through  the  helpless  old  man, 
crying  to  those  below : “ He  is  done  for !”  To 
satisfy  the  remorseless  Guise  the  body  of  the 
admiral  was  flung  into  the  street.  Thus  per- 
ished Coligny,  one  of  the  noblest  and  purest 
men  of  that  day.  Over  ten  thousand  Protest- 
ants were  slain  that  night  in  Paris  alone,  five 
hundred  of  whom  were  men  of  rank.  Great 
numbers  also  fell  in  the  provinces.  When  the 
Pope  heard  it  “he  expressed  great  joy,  an- 
nouncing that  the  cardinals  should  return 
thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  so  signal  an  ad- 
vantage gained  for  the  Holy  See,  and  that  a 
jubilee  should  be  observed  all  over  Christen- 
dom. ” An  Indian  massacre  is  revolting  to  con- 
template; but  what  shall  we  say  when  the  Chris- 
tian murders  the  Christian  in  the  name  of  the 
Church  of  Christ?  It  would  trench  upon  the 
borders  of  history  to  describe  how  retributive 
justice  overtook  Charles  and  France.  Nor  is 
it  necessary  to  comment  upon  a deed  of  horror 


worthy  only  of  Jesuits  and  Dominicans — and, 
we  might  add,  of  savages — and  which  is  rivaled 
only  by  the  tragical  scenes  of  the  blackest  days 
of  the  French  Revolution. 

St.  Bartholomew,  or  Nathaniel,  was  one  of 
the  Twelve  Apostles.  Little  is  known  of  him. 
A tradition  relates  that  ho  w ent  to  India,  where 
he  suffered  martyrdom.  No  account  of  his  la- 
bors has  been  handed  down  to  us. 

It  was  a custom  in  olden  time  for  the  schol- 
ars of  various  schools  to  meet  upon  this  day 
and  hold  debates  and  discussions.  The  prac- 
tice remained  long  in  vogue  in  Yorkshire,  but 
has  now  disappeared.  There  was  also  held 
formerly,  in  London,  a celebrated  Fair,  which 
bore  the  name  of  Bartholomew,  about  which 
much  has  been  written ; but  it  became  so  de- 
based in  its  character  that  it  was  at  last  put 
down.  Although  this  saint  does  not  rank  very 
high,  yet,  because  he  was  one  of  the  Twelve, 
and  a martyr,  his  day  is  commemorated  by  a 
service  for  the  occasion.  It  can  be  seen  in  the 
Prayer-Book  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

The  28th  is  known  as  St.  Augustine’s  Day. 
He  was  perhaps  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
Latin  Fathers.  Born  in  Numidia,  his  early 
life  was  wild  and  sensual.  Subsequently  he 
reformed  his  manners,  and  became  a zealous 
churchman.  The  noble  hymn,  the  Te 
said  by  some  to  have  been  composed  by  St 
Ambrose,  Bishop  of  Milan,  for  the  occasion  of 
the  baptism  of  St.  Augustine ; but  it  is  not  cer- 
tain. Others  attribute  the  hymn  to  Nicetius. 
It  was  in  use  in  the  sixth  century,  and  was  pre- 
scribed by  St.  Bennct  to  be  used  by  his  follow- 
ers when  he  instituted  his  Order.  Whoever 
composed  it,  it  is  probably  the  noblest  sacred 
composition  outside  of  Scripture.  St.  Augus- 
tine became  Bishop  of  Hippo,  and  acquired  a 
great  name  os  a teacher,  preacher,  and  con- 
troversialist. He  contended  with  the  Mani- 
chaeans,  Donatists,  and  Pelagians,  and  with 
success.  His  “Confessions”  are  known  world- 
wide, and  his  “ City  of  God”  is  universally  ad- 
mired. His  abilities  were  great;  he  wrote 
much  ; and,  though  he  did  much  good,  he  left 
a legacy  of  evil  to  the  world  in  his  theology. 
His  day,  though  in  the  English  calendar,  has 
no  special  service  set  down  for  it. 

The  29th  is  the  anniversary  of  the  behead- 
ing of  John  the  Baptist,  by  order  of  Herod  An- 
tipas.  The  story  is  familiar  to  all.  Jerome 
says,  “That  Herodias  treated  the  Baptist’s  head 
very  disdainfully,  pulling  out  the  tongue  which 
she  had  imagined  injured  her,  and  piercing  it 
with  a needle.”  Herod  and  Herodias,  and  Sa- 
lome the  dancer,  were  subsequently  banished  to 
Lyons,  where  the  young  lady  fell  into  the  ice, 
which  closed  and  cut  off  her  head.  The  Jews, 
of  course,  considered  it  a judgment.  Charles 
Lamb  has  written  a poem  which  gives  a very 
graceful  account  of  the  Scriptural  scene,  and 
concludes  with  a moral  on  the  subject  of  “beau- 
ty in  unloveliness.” 

St.  Aidan,  the  old  Bishop  of  Lindisfame, 
closes  on  the  81st  the  month  and  the  summer. 
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Bede  gives  some  accounts  of  his  supposed  mira- 
cles, but  they  are  not  worth  repeating.  Doubt- 
less he  was  a good  old  man  and  served  his  gen- 
eration. The  31st,  also,  was  the  day  in  the 
year  1807  when  Cardinal  York,  the  last  lineal 
descendant  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  died ; thus 
perfecting  the  title  of  the  present  reigning  fam- 
ily of  Great  Britain.  The  Stuarts  claimed  to 
be  sprung  from  Banquo — so  Victoria  may  be 
one  of  those  that 

“Twofold  balls  and  treble  sceptres  carry," 

whom  Macbeth  saw  in  the  glass,  and  whom  the 
“ blood-boltered  Banquo”  pointed  at  for  his. 

Summer  is  over  and  gone,  and  we  now  ap- 
proach the  autumn,  when  external  nature  be- 
gins to  change,  and  we  realize  that  we  are  in 
the  fall  of  the  year.  Bryant  calls  this  season 
“the  saddest  of  the  year;”  but  each  season 
has  its  charms,  and  the  autumn  has  its  festive 
days. 

September,  or  seventh  month,  as  the  Romans 
counted  it,  was  called  by  the  Anglo-Saxons 
Gerstmonath,  “Barley  month, n the  barley  har- 
vest occurring  at  that  time.  Barley  was  highly 
esteemed  by  them,  on  account  of  their  favorite 
beverage,  beer,  which  they  made  from  that 
grain.  They  also  called  this  month,  Halye- 
monath,  “ Holy  month,”  it  being  a month  de- 
voted to  certain  religious  ceremonies,  after  the 
manner  of  their  heathen  mythology. 

The  1st  is  St.  Giles’s  Day.  He  was  the  pa- 
tron of  beggars.  An  Athenian  by  birth,  in  an- 
cient days  he  removed  to  France,  where  he 
gained  a great  reputation  among  the  vulgar  by 
doing  some  good  and  some  extravagant  acts, 
# which  need  not  be  related.  St.  Giles,  Crip- 
plegate,  London,  was  dedicated  to  him,  and  his 
name  suggests  “Mornings  in  Bow  Street.” 

The  2d  is  the  anniversary  of  the  great  fire  in 
London,  1666.  The  plague  had  raged  through- 
out the  city  the  previous  year.  The  fire  burned 
up  a large  part  of  the  town,  and  burned  out  the 
epidemic.  De  Foe  drew  upon  his  imagination 
to  describe  the  plague,  in  a book  which  many 
have  read  for  a true  account.  We  know  a 
person  who  read  Knickerbocker  s History  of 
New  York  supposing  it  to  be  a veritable  his- 
tory. It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  us  that 
the  “Plague  Book”  of  De  Foe  should  have  de- 
luded many  unsophisticated  readers.  Dryden 
celebrated  the  year  1666  in  his  fine  poem  of 
the  “Annus  Mirabilis.”  A modern  critic, 
however,  is  disposed  to  deny  that  Dryden  was 
a poet ; so  that,  after  all,  the  wonderful  year 
may  not  have  been  well  sung. 

The  3d  reminds  us  that  upon  this  day,  in  the 
year  1751,  New  Style  was  introduced,  eleven 
days  being  dropped  from  the  record,  and  the 
3d  being  declared  to  be  legally  the  14th. 
“When  the  reformation  of  the  calendar  was 
in  agitation,”  says  the  World  of  that  time,  “to 
the  great  disgust  of  many  worthy  persons,  who 
urged  how  great  the  harmony  was  in  the  old 
establishment  between  the  holidays  and  their 
attributes,  and  what  confusion  would  follow  if 


Michaelmas-day  was  not  to  be  celebrated  when 
stubble-geese  are  in  the  highest  perfection ; it 
was  replied  that  such  a propriety  was  merely 
imaginary,  and  would  be  lost  of  itself,  even 
without  any  alteration  of  the  calendar  by  au- 
thority; for  if  the  errors  in  it  were  permitted 
to  go  on,  they  would,  in  a certain  number  of 
years,  produce  such  a variation  that  we  should 
be  mourning  for  the  good  King  Charles  on  a 
false  30th  of  January,  at  a time  of  year  when 
our  ancestors  used  to  be  tumbling  head  over 
heels  in  Greenwich  Park  in  honor  of  Whitsun- 
tide, and  at  length  be  choosing  King  and  Queen 
for  Twelfth  Night  when  we  ought  to  be  admir- 
ing the  London  ’prentice  at  Bartholomew  Fair.” 

So  unwillingly  do  a simple  folk  consent  to  inno- 
vations. Such  feelings  strike  us  as  strange  in 
our  country,  where  the  people  seem  to  be  cre- 
ated with  the  least  possible  amount  of  venera- 
tion. 

The  festival  of  the  Nativity  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  occurs  upon  the  8th.  Although  this  day 
is  noted  in  both  the  Anglican  and  Roman  cal- 
endars, it  is  chiefly  observed  by  the  Roman 
Church.  “ The  title  of  the  Mother  of  God  was 
confirmed,”  says  Hone,  according  to  Butler  and 
other  Romish  writers,  “to  the  Virgin  Mary  by 
the  traditions  of  the  Church,  and  her  nativity 
has  been  kept  above  a thousand  years  with 
matins,  masses,  homilies,  collects,  processions, 
and  other  forms  and  ceremonies  ordained  by 
that  hierarchy.  Some  of  its  writers  attribute 
the  institution  of  this  feast  to  certain  revelations 
which  a religious  contemplative  had,  who,  they 
say,  every  year,  upon  the  8th  of  September, 
heard  most  sweet  music  in  heaven,  with  great 
rejoicings  of  the  angels ; and  once  asking  them 
the  cause  of  one  of  them,  he  answered  him  that 
upon  that  day  was  celebrated  in  heaven  the 
nativity  of  the  Mother  of  God ; and  upon  the 
relation  of  this  man  the  Church  began  to  cele- 
brate it  on  earth.”  This  conforms  very  well 
with  what  we  have  said  upon  St.  Anne’s  Day, 
in  regard  to  the  immaculate  conception  and 
miraculous  birth  of  the  Virgin.  The  name  of 
the  Virgin  is  also  celebrated  upon  this  day. 

She  is  generally  represented  standing,  gorgeous- 
ly arrayed,  her  hands  folded,  a crown  on  her 
head,  and  the  moon  at  her  feet.  Numerous 
legends  describe  her  wonderful  acts.  She  mends 
the  robe  of  Becket,  wipes  the  perspiration  from 
the  faces  of  weary  worshipers  at  her  shrine, 
bleeds  a sick  young  man,  officiates  for  a monk, 
nourishes  St.  Alban,  protects  a thief— and  we 
know  not  what  more.  All  Romanistic  coun- 
tries, and  especially  Spain,  are  great  worship- 
ers of  the  Virgin.  They  pay  her  what  they 
call  the  hyperdoulia , a worship  inferior  to  that 
due  to  God,  but  superior  to  that  paid  to  ordina- 
ry saints. 

The  14th  is  the  festival  of  the  Holy  Cross. 

It  is  in  the  English  and  Roman  almanacs.  The 
Exaltation  of  the  Holy  Cross  was  instituted  to 
commemorate  the  wonderful  manifestation  of 
the  cross  at  mid-day  in  the  heavens  to  Con- 
stantine, which  immediately  prompted  the  em- 
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peror  to  embrace  Christianity  and  establish  the 
sacred  standard  of  the  Labarum , bearing  upon 
it  the  cross  and  the  anagram  of  Christ.  The 
feast  was  set  forth  specially  upon  the  recovery 
by  Heraclius  of  a piece  of  the  true  cross,  which 
was  said  to  have  been  carried  off  from  Jerusa- 
lem by  Kosroes,  king  of  Persia.  The  emperor 
regained  the  relic  when  he  defeated  Kosroes, 
and  restored  it  to  Jerusalem.  Our  English  an- 
cestors called  the  cross  the  rood,  and  said  Holy- 
Rood-Day.  The  celebrated  palace,  Holyrood, 
familiar  to  the  readers  of  Scott,  derived  its 
name  from  this  day.  According  to  Fosbroke, 
the  rood  proper  was  a crucifix  with  the  Virgin 
on  one  side  and  St.  John  on  the  other;  some- 
times other  figures  of  saints  were  substituted 
for  the  Virgin  and  St.  John.  The  rood  was 
placed  in  a gallery  above  the  chancel,  which 
was  styled,  in  consequence,  the  Rood-Loft. 
When  the  roods  were  taken  down  after  the 
Reformation  the  lofts  became  organ-lofts,  and 
are  so  called  in  the  English  cathedrals  at  the 
present  day.  Stories  are  told  of  the  miraculous 
powers  of  the  roods  ; but  they  may  be  classed 
with  the  legends  of  the  saints,  and  belong  to 
the  superstitions  of  a dark  age. 

On  die  fourteenth  week  of  the  Trinity  sea- 
son, on  the  16th,  18th,  and  19th,  recur  the 
Ember-days,  or  Fasts  of  the  Four  Seasons. 
They  were  instituted  at  the  Council  of  Placen- 
da,  1075,  to  commemorate  the  four  seasons  of 
the  year.  The  Germans  called  these  seasons 
Qualember — ember  meaning  cycle.  Hence,  in 
the  opinion  of  some,  the  name  of  Ember-days ; 
though  others  connect  the  idea  of  ashes  and 
abstinence  with  the  word.  These  fasts  occur 
regularly  upon  the  first  week  of  Lent,  Whitsun- 
week,  the  fourteenth  week  of  Trinity,  and  the 
third  week  of  Advent.  In  the  English  Church 
they  are  observed  with  particular  reference  to 
the  ordinations  which  take  place  about  then. 
The  Episcopal  Church  formerly  very  much  neg- 
lected the  Ember-days,  but  she  is  now  en- 
deavoring to  revive  their  celebration. 

St.  Matthew’s  Day  is  the  21st.  Matthew, 
who  was  also  called  Levi  and  the  publican,  was 
the  son  of  Alpheus  or  Cleopas  and  the  sister 
of  the  Virgin.  Hence  he  was  the  cousin  of  our 
Saviour.  He  was  one  of  the  Twelve,  and  the 
first  of  the  evangelists.  Tradition  says  that 
after  writing  his  gospel  he  went  to  Ethiopia, 
where  he  labored  and  suffered  martyrdom. 
There  is  but  little  known  of  him  beyond  what 
Scripture  gives  us.  It  haB  been  questioned 
whether  he  wrote  his  Gospel  in  Hebrew  or  in 
Greek ; but  according  to  some  of  the  best  mod- 
em scholars,  Alford  among  others,  a Greek 
original  may  be  safely  admitted.  There  is  a 
special  service  for  St.  Matthew’s  Day  in  the 
Prayer-Book,  and  his  day  is  generally  cele- 
brated by  the  Greek,  Roman,  Anglican,  and 
Episcopal  churches. 

We  now  come  to  an  important  holiday — 
Michaelmas.  It  is  an  important  season,  and 
we  must  postpone  its  consideration  to  another 
time. 


AN  ANGEL  IN  A COAL-MINE. 

THE  city  of  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  is  situ- 
ated upon  the  point  of  land  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  rivers  Alleghany  and  Monoa- 
gahela;  the  last-named  flowing  from  east  to 
west.  Though  navigable  for  the  lighter  craft, 
these  rivers  are  spanned  by  bridges,  many  in 
number,  and  no  less  beautiful  than  numerous. 
In  the  midst  of  the  city,  albeit  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Monongahela,  stands  one  of  those 
great  caravanseras  indigenous  in  these  United 
States.  Remarkable,  too,  is  the  fact  that  this 
hotel,  casting  aside  more  resonant  titles,  bean 
simply  the  name  of  the  river  which  flows  near 
its  base. 

A panorama  most  charming  is  that  which 
may  be  looked  upon — smoke  permitting — from 
the  southerly  windows  of  this  Monongahela 
House  : charming,  certainly,  to  every  lover  of 
human  industry  and  progress.  The  river  is 
ever  alive  with  an  indescribable  variety  of 
things  floating ; cool-barges,  lumber-rafts,  and 
steamboats  holding,  however,  the  positions  of 
greatest  prominence.  Stretched  along  the  op- 
posite bank  is  the  town  or  city  of  Manchester, 
made  up,  in  very  large  part,  certainly,  of  manu- 
factories. Tall  chimneys,  and  taller  columns 
of  the  blackest  smoke,  are  landmarks  alike  for 
glass-works,  paint-mills,  iron-foundries,  and  ma- 
chine-shops. And  just  behind  these  there  rises 
a dark-browed  mountain — not  higher,  perhaps, 
than  six  or  eight  hundred  feet,  but  formidable 
in  appearance,  because  of  nearness  and  abrupt- 
ness. 

Upon  this  same  panorama,  from  one  of  these 
same  southerly  windows  of  the  Monongahela,  • 
I was  feasting  my  eyes,  on  a bright  morning  in 
the  late  “heated  term.”  A bustling  little  an- 
gel flitted  behind  me,  full  of  those  little  prepa- 
rations which  betoken  early  departure.  At  length 
her  motion  ceased,  and,  laying  a hand  upon  my 
shoulder,  she  asked  the  use  of  the  ladder-look- 
ing frame-work  which  could  be  seen,  here  and 
there,  along  the  mountain-side.  “See,  first, 
those  small,  black  objects  moving  up  and  down 
on  the  ladders,”  was  my  reply. 

“ They  look  like  great  black  bugs — what  are 
they?”  queried  she.  And  then  came  a brief 
description  of  the  mountain  of  coal  upon  which 
we  were  looking,  and  how  the  coal  was  brought 
out  in  lktle  cars,  and  lowered  down  these  lad- 
der-railways, for  use  in  the  two  cities,  and 
through  all  the  neighboring  country. 

When  the  reader  knows  that  my  daughter — 
the  “angel”  aforesaid — delights  in  every  de- 
sirable experience  which  conveys  practical  in- 
formation, and  that  she  puts  her  whole  self  into 
every  pursuit  which  she  undertakes,  it  will  not 
seem  surprising  that  I was  instantly  urged  to 
appropriate  the  few  remaining  hours  of  our  stay 
in  Pittsburg  to  the  purpose  of  an  exploration 
in  a coal-mine.  To  my  assent,  conditioned 
only  that  a suitable  attire  for  such  an  expedi- 
tion should  be  obtained,  there  succeeded  an 
I exclamation  of  pleasure,  and  an  asseveration 
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that  she  (well  emphasized)  would  attend  to  the 
dress — I need  give  myself  no  trouble  about  that . 

Five  minutes  had  not  elapsed  before  we  were 
crossing  the  nearest  bridge  in  search  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Mine,  which  our  landlord  had 
named  as  best  worth  examination.  In  reply 
to  a series  of  persistently  impertinent  questions, 
I learned  that  the  suitable  dress  was  to  be  bor- 
rowed “ somewhere”  (angels  do  not  reveal  all 
their  plans),  and  that  the  sunshade,  fan,  and 
more  dainty  articles,  which  had  been  thought- 
lessly brought  thus  far,  were  to  be  deposited  for 
safe-keeping  in  the  hands  of  the  bridge-keeper 
on  the  Manchester  side  of  the  river. 

A very  few  minutes’  walk,  after  leaving  the 
bridge,  brought  us  to  the  foot  of  the  44  ladder,” 
and  I entered  the  adjoining  office  to  make  sure 
of  the  required  permission  for  exploration — a 
permission  upon  obtaining  which  the  search 
for  a suitable  dress  was  to  depend. 

Just  here  is  opportunity  to  describe  that 
which,  from  our  hotel  window,  had  seemed  a 
ladder  on  the  mountain-side.  Two  parallel 
tracks  of  railroad  it  is,  built  upon  trestle-work ; 
and  on  the  tracks  are  diminutive  coal -cars, 
each  no  longer  than  the  boxes  of  such  coal- 
carts  as  abound  in  the  streets  of  New  York. 
These  trestle-work  tracks  extend  from  the  base 
of  the  mountain  far  up  its  sloping  side,  at  an 
angle  of  some  fifty  degrees,  to  a receiving-house 
near  the  mine  entrance.  Here,  below,  the  load- 
ed cars,  as  received,  are  pushed  along  a variety 
of  side-tracks,  and  the  coal  is  discharged  from 
them  into  ordinary  railroad  cars,  for  conveyance 
to  distant  points  inland ; into  boats  whence  ad- 
jacent river  towns  derive  supply,  or  into  wag- 
ons or  carts,  for  immediate  use  in  the  city.  All 
this  is  accomplished  with  a celerity  and  pre- 
cision which,  to  the  uninitiated,  appears  re- 
markable. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  “ladder” — in  the 
receiving-house — a large  drum-wheel  is  fixed. 
Around  this  may  be  seen  three  or  four  turns 
of  wire  rope.  One  end  of  this  rope  extends  to 
the  foot  of  the  incline,  and  is  there  fastened  by 
an  attendant  to  an  empty  car.  The  other  end, 
in  the  receiving-house,  is  similarly  fastened  to  a 
car  filled  with  coal,  which  has  just  been  brought 
from  the  mine.  The  loaded  car  is  now  started 
upon  its  downward  way  on  one  of  the  rail-tracks 
just  described,  and  its  superior  weight,  operat- 
ing through  the  medium  of  the  rope  and  the 
drum-wheel,  serves  to  draw  up  the  empty  car 
on  the  adjoining  and  parallel  track.  A suit- 
able brake  or  check  is  at  the  same  time  ap- 
plied to  the  drum-wheel,  and  by  this  means 
the  speed  of  the  two  cars  is  regulated,  and  they 
are  stopped  entirely  at  the  end  of  their  respect- 
ive journeys.  Then,  while  the  men  below  de- 
tach the  loaded  car  and  affix  an  empty  one, 
those  above  perform  a similar  duty  in  reverse 
order,  so  that  the  entire  operation  is  being  al- 
most constantly  repeated. 

My  mission  to  the  coal-office  proved  fruit- 
less— fruitless  because  the  office  was  just  then 
without  an  occupant.  44  Well,  jump  in,  if  you 


like,”  was  the  response  of  the  man  in  charge  at 
the  foot  of  the  incline  to  my  explanations,  and 
he  pointed  to  an  empty  car  just  ready  for  the 
ascent.  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  the  car 
was  occupied,  the  signal  given,  and  we  two 
seekers  after  knowledge  were  firing  up  the 
mountain’s  side — flying  on  the  ladder  we  had 
seen  from  our  window  across  the  river — flying 
in  a coal-car. 

44 Isn’t  this  fun?”  queried  the  44 angel.” 

We  were  grasping  the  forward  edge  of  the 
car  with  both  hands,  and  looking  back  over  our 
shoulders  upon  the  receding  city  and  down 
from  the  growingly  dizzy  height.  The  de- 
scending loaded  car  had  whizzed  by  with  a 
most  unearthly  squeak,  and  we  were  becom- 
ing somewhat  familiar  with  our  surroundings. 
That  I gave  a strongly  affirmative  answer  will 
excite  no  comment  when  I shall  have  described 
the  questioner’s  appearance.  In  the  abandon 
of  the  moment  she  had  thrown  herself  upon  the 
floor  of  the  car,  as  though  it  were  a nicely-cush- 
ioned coach,  prepared  expressly  for  the  dainti- 
est of  earth’s  fairies.  That  her  light-colored 
traveling-dress  had  not  thereby  been  improved 
in  beauty  will  be  easily  understood.  I have  al- 
ready intimated  that  the  day  w as  warm.  Per- 
spiration oozed  from  every  pore  of  those  who 
rested  quietly  in  the  best  attainable  shade. 
More  than  simple  perspiration  was  the  inevi- 
table result  of  so  muclf  exertion  and  excitement 
as  had  fallen  to  our  lot.  The  necessity  for  se- 
curely holding  to  the  car  prevented  the  ab- 
straction of  a handkerchief  from  the  pocket; 
and  my  companion  had  but  found  opportunity  to 
remove  the  beaded  drops  from  her  glowing  face 
by  hasty  hand-rubs.  Imagine,  then,  the  trans- 
fer of  coal-dust  from  car -front  to  face-front, 
and  wonder  no  more  at  my  quick  response, 

44  Yes,  indeed,  it  is  fun !” 

How  I looked  after  that  jerk  up  the  mount- 
ain-side I can  not  affirm;  but  I should  have 
been  slow  to  recognize  my  daughter  in  the 
soiled  face  and  soiled  dress  which  appeared 
with  our  car  at  the  receiving-house  had  I not 
thus  previously  witnessed  the  transformation. 

Other  empty  cars  which  preceded  ours  had 
been  formed  in  a miniature  train,  and  ours  was 
speedily  made  fast  last  in  line.  The  4 4 locomo- 
tive” was  a good-sized  mule.  Without  whistle 
or  bell  he  started,  and  dragged,  as  best  he  might, 
a train  of  so  many  times  greater  weight  than  his 
own  body  that  I marveled  whether  the  much- 
vaunted  superiority  of  steam-power  were  in- 
deed a reality.  At  the  distance  of  but  a few 
rods  we  entered  a mine — or  rather  that  which 
had  been  one  — and  many  seconds  had  not 
elapsed  before  darkness  closed  around.  Yet 
was  the  darkness  of  no  great  duration.  We 
traversed  less  than  half  a mile  before  emerging 
again  into  daylight. 

We  had  passed  through  an  old  mine — long 
since  worked  out — and  now,  from  the  back  side 
of  the  mountain,  must  travel  on,  two  or  three 
miles,  to  the  new  one.  Presently,  a jolly  little 
44  real”  locomotive  took  us  in  charge,  and  we 
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were  whirled  along  in  more  approved  style.  1 
Rocks  and  trees  flew  by  at  such  a rate,  and  the 
little  rattle-boxes  of  cars  seemed  so  incessantly  | 
bent  upon  jumping  from  the  track,  that  some  | 
minutes  elapsed  before  we  became  accustomed  j 
to  the  noisy  excitement.  And  now  came  a 
new  sensation.  A gossamer  bridge  spanned  | 
the  deep  valley — chasm  rather — between  the  j 
mountain-side  where  we  were  and  the  adjoin-  j 
ing  mountain  into  the  bowels  of  which  we  were 
soon  to  enter.  Nor  had  we  more  than  discov- 
ered the  bridge  before  we  were  upon  it.  The 
timbers  seemed  but  spider-webs,  and  the  depths 
below  were  dizzily  distant,  if  not  unfathomable. 
Only  the  conviction  that  heavy-loaded  trains 
had  safely  passed  before  us,  times  without  num- 
ber, imparted  any  feeling  of  security. 

At  no  great  distance  from  the  bridge  we 
came  to  an  extensive  screening  apparatus, 
and  learned  that  our  cars  were  not  imme- 
diately destined  for  the  working  mine.  That 
mine-level  proved  to  be  some  five-and- twenty 
feet  higher  than  the  track  on  which  we  were, 
and  the  difference  of  elevation  w as  made  avail- 
able in  screening  the  dust  and  assorting  the  coal. 

This  screening  apparatus  is  both  simple  and 
efficient.  The  loaded  cars,  as  they  come  from 
the  mine  on  the  upper  level  to  which  I have  al- 
luded, pass  into  a rude  building  which  partially 
overhangs  the  track  upon  which  we  had  come. 
Here,  by  the  temporary  removal  of  an  end  piece, 
the  coal  is  made  to  fall  upon  a large  and  large- 
meshed  screen,  fixed  beneath  the  floor  at  an 
angle  of  some  fifty  degrees.  At  the  lower  end 
of  this  screen  is  a slide  or  open  trough,  of  lesser 
inclination,  which  terminates  immediately  over 
a branch  of  the  railroad  track  on  the  lower  level. 
Below  the  first  screen  is  fixed  a second  one,  finer 
meshed,  and  from  this  another  slide  leads  over 
another  branch  of  railroad  track.  Yet  other 
screens  of  gradually  diminishing  mesh,  and  each 
provided  with  a slide  which  terminates  over  a 
branch  track,  distinct  from  the  others,  are 
placed  below  those  already  spoken  of.  An 
empty  car  being  first  placed  below  the  end 
of  each  slide  or.  trough,  it  follows  that  while 
the  large  lumps  of  coal,  which  do  not  fall 
through  the  meshes  of  the  screen  first  named, 
are  carried  down  the  slide  into  the  first  car, 
those  next  in  size,  and  which  are  rejected  on 
the  second  screen,  arc,  in  the  same  way,  car- 
ried into  the  second  car.  The  same  system  of 
assorting  and  screening  is  continued  to  the  ex- 
tent needed,  and  until  the  almost  valueless  dust, 
which  passes  the  lowest  screen  in  the  series, 
drops  unheeded  upon  the  earth  for  a final  rest. 

While  on  the  upper  level  the  emptied  cars 
give  place  to  full  ones,  it  is  the  full  which  give 
place  to  empty  cars  on  the  level  below.  Du- 
plicate sets  of  screens  are  also  in  use,  though 
all  are  not  constantly  required.  The  quantity 
of  coal  which  can,  by  these  means,  and  with 
small  labor,  be  unloaded  from  the  miners*  cars, 
assorted  in  needful  sizes,  screened  from  dust, 
and  loaded  for  transportation  to  market,  is  al- 
most beyond  computation. 


We  had  but  time  for  a comprehensive  glance 
at  these  arrangements  when  a train  for  the 
working  mine  was  announced.  At  its  head  we 
found  another  locomotive  of  the  “ mule  persua- 
sion.” The  exuberant  spirits  of  the  angel 
gained  at  once  the  kindly  attention  of  the 
“gentlemanly  conductor;”  for,  certainly,  the 
appearance  of  a face  so  strongly  suggestive  of 
that  old-time  play,  “ A Kiss  in  the  Dark,*’  could 
not  have  contributed  to  the  conquest. 

As  we  rattled  into  the  mine  entrance,  near 
at  hand,  our  conductor  secured,  from  a crevice 
in  the  rock,  his  miner's  lamp.  A miniature 
tin  coffee-pot  it  was;  with  the  handle  made 
into  a hook,  and  the  6pout  serving  for  a wick- 
tube.  He  wore  a close-fitting  cap  of  wool,  and 
into  this,  upon  his  forehead,  the  lamp  was  hook- 
ed— after  being  first  lighted.  The  old  mine, 
through  which  we  first  passed,  had  furnished  a 
somewhat  enjoyable  means  of  passage,  because 
worked  into  a goodly-sized  tunnel  for  the  ac- 
commodation, when  required,  of  the  little  loco- 
motive. While  there  we  could  stand  erect  and 
quite  at  ease,  but  here  we  found  ourselves  in 
quarters  which  might  be  considered  as  uncom- 
fortably close.  Scarcely  might  we  now  peer 
above  the  cars  low  sides  lest,  in  the  deep  dark- 
ness, our  heads  should  come  in  contact  with  un- 
seen points  of  projecting  rock.  Yet,  for  him- 
self, our  conductor-friend  assumed  a larger 
liberty.  Recognizing,  from  landmarks  wholly 
undistinguishable  to  our  unaccustomed  eyes, 
the  varying  portions  of  the  way  through  which 
we  passed,  he  rose  to  his  feet  from  time  to  time, 
and,  after  standing  for  a while,  would  prostrate 
himself,  wholly  or  partially,  as  might  be  needful. 
To  him  it  was  an  unquestioned  habit,  and  certain- 
ly never  seemed  to  interfere  with  the  whistling 
or  humming  in  which  he  constantly  indulged. 

Without  apparent  cause  our  little  train  was 
often  brought  to  a stand-still.  These  occasions 
were  preceded  by  the  conductor  jumping  from 
his  station  on  the  foremost  car  into  some  recess 
in  the  rock,  and  there  waiting  while  the  train 
passed  by.  Then,  with  still  unbroken  whistle 
or  hum,  he  would  detach  the  last  car,  and  push 
it,  on  some  unseen  side-switch,  into  darkness. 
Thus  on  and  still  on  we  went,  our  train  shorten- 
ing, and  the  distance  from  daylight  lengthening, 
until  we  had  traversed  a space  of  some  two 
miles.  At  last  there  remained  but  a single  pair 
of  cars,  and  we  were  occupants  of  the  last  of 
these.  We  had  been  informed  that  our  car  was 
destined  for  one  of  the  finest  chambers  in  the 
mine,  and  were  quite  willing  to  follow  its  for- 
tunes. 

“ Hal-loo-o,  Jim ! I've  brought  you  com- 
pany !** 

The  shout  was  accompanied  by  a vigorous 
push,  and  for  a few  seconds  we  rolled  on  in  a 
darkness  which  might  indeed  be  felt.  The 
hail  had  not  been  answered ! The  conductor 
and  his  light  had  disappeared  ! There  are  those 
whose  hearts  would  throb  faster  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. We  were  without  light,  and  far, 
| far  under  the  ground,  os  also  miles  from  any 
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outlet.  With  lights,  even,  it  were  doubtful  if 
we  could  have  found  our  wav  from  among  the 
many  side -cuts,  and  effect  escape  unaided. 
Such  was  the  tenor  of  my  thought,  when  I heard 
the  query,  out  of  the  merriest  of  merry  laughs, 

“ Isn’t  it  fun  ?” 

The  sacrifice  to  Momus  which  followed  this 
exclamation  proved  most  conclusively  that  my 
vein  of  thought  had  been  but  surface  deep. 
Jim  heard  the  laugh,  and  his  light  twinkled  a 
reply.  The  introduction  could  not  have  been 
improved.  So  much  of  hearty  glee  had  per- 
haps never  been  heard  in  those  deep  recesses. 
As  our  car  rolled  slowly  to  its  journey’s  very 
end  Jim  stopped  work  to  greet  his  “company.” 

The  greeting  was  a kindly  one.  Large 
lumps  of  glistening  coal  were  arranged  for 
seats,  and  we  were  made  quite  at  home.  Then 
followed  such  an  avalanche  of  questions  as 
must  have  silenced  a less  hospitable  host  than 
ours.  But  Jim  good-naturedly  told  how  many 
hours  of  the  twenty-four  were  devoted  to  his 
work ; how  many  bushels  of  coal  was  the  prod- 
uct ; how  much  he  was  paid,  and  how  much  he 
had  been  paid  per  bushel ; how  the  work  was 
done,  and  what  were  the  habits  and  customs  of 
the  miners ; entering  the  while  into  much  of  the 
minutiae  which  it  were  tiresome  to  repeat.  Jim 
spent  from  thirteen  to  sixteen  hours  of  every 
day  in  such  a dark  hole  (chamber,  indeed !)  as 
that  in  which  we  found  him.  Few  and  rare 
were  his  visitors— never  half  a dozen  times  in 
the  whole  year’s  round  was  he  thus  interrupted. 
Save  the  man  who,  once  in  three  or  four  hours, 
brought  an  empty  car  and  removed  the  loaded 
one,  be  almost  never  saw  a human  being.  A 
hundred  bushels  of  coal,  at  four  cents  per  bush- 
el, was  a fair  day's  work  for  Jim ; and  on  some 
twenty  dollars  per  week,  thus  earned,  he  sup- 
ported a large  family,  no  one  of  whom  had  ever 
seen  so  much  of  his  daily  life  and  labor  as  we 
his  guests.  They  lived  in  the  light  of  day ; he 
labored  in  the  darkness  of  a constant  night. 
Tet  from  his  words  and  tone  I gathered  that 
they  all  enjoyed  a full  average  of  human  hap- 
piness. 

The  coal  is  usually  found  in  horizontal  seams 
or  strata,  of  from  one  to  two  feet  thickness,  im- 
bedded in  a slate  formation  which  may  be  cut 
away  almost  as  easily  as  the  coal  itself.  To  se- 
cure the  coal  in  the  largest  pieces  possible  is 
one  of  the  miner's  objects,  because  upon  this 
depends,  in  no  small  degree,  the  amount  of  pay 
received.  The  instrument  with  which  he  works 
is  a diminutive  pick-axe,  weighing  only  some 
two  or  three  pounds,  and  provided  with  a han- 
dle not  more  than  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  long. 
With  this,  and  lying  on  his  side  upon  the  cham- 
ber floor,  he  chips  out,  by  oft-repeated  and  gen- 
tle blows,  from  immediately  beneath  the  vein 
of  pure  coal,  a narrow  space.  This  he  does 
with  the  greatest  care,  as  well  to  prevent  a pre- 
mature falling  of  the  coal  from  above  the  space 
as  to  attain  a considerable  depth,  so  that  the 
coal  may  come  away  in  the  coveted  large  pieces. 
When  he  has  been  successful  this  channel-space, 


some  three  inches  in  width,  has  been  picked  to 
a depth  of,  say,  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches,  and 
to  a length  of  six  or  eight  feet.  And  now  a 
few  slight  and  properly  directed  blows  near  the 
upper  edge  of  the  coal-vein  bring  down  the 
mass.  His  two  hours  of  gentle  pick-picking 
has  loosened  a whole  car-load — perhaps  more — 
of  the  glistening  coal.  But  he  rests  only  to 
throw  the  lumps  into  the  car,  which  stands  con- 
veniently near,  and,  leaving  the  finer  coal  to  ac- 
cumulate for  another  occasion,  resumes  again 
the  pick.  Occasionally,  however,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  remove  and  throw  aside  large 
quantities  of  refuse  coal  and  rock,  which  would 
otherwise  obstruct  the  legitimate  work  of  min- 
ing. For  this  purpose  heavier  tools  and  vigor- 
ous blows  are  needed.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
more  than  a single  pair  of  hands  are  necessary 
to  attain  some  special  object,  and  then  the  min- 
ers prove  good  and  willing  neighbors  to  each 
other. 

As  the  miner's  chamber  grows  in  size — the 
vein  of  coal  still  promising  a good  yield — it  be- 
comes necessary  to  provide  some  artificial  sup- 
port for  its  roof  or  ceiling.  This,  which  is  the 
Company's  work,  is  effected  by  posts  of  rough 
wood,  from  three  to  seven  or  eight  inches  in 
diameter,  cut  to  the  proper  length,  and  driven 
tightly  into  place  by  honest  sledge-blows.  In 
height  these  chambers  do  not  vary  much  from 
four  feet,  and  they  rarely  exceed  twenty  in 
width.  When  the  coal-vein  extends  to  a great- 
er width  a thick  wall  of  partition  is  left  stand- 
ing, and  an  adjoining  chamber  is  worked.  In 
length  the  miner’s  chamber  knows  no  lim- 
it. As  it  grows  on  and  on,  by  force  of  those 
little  blows  and  the  removal  of  precious  coal, 
the  rude  track  of  the  little  railroad  is  extended, 
and  the  car  is  thus  ever  kept  within  easy  reach. 
The  appearance  of  a wide  and  long  miner's 
chamber,  with  its  hundreds  of  timber  columns, 
and  the  miner's  light  twinkling  behind  and 
among  them,  if  not  intensely  attractive,  is  never 
devoid  of  interest. 

In  such  a dreamy  underground  space  as 
this  we  chatted  on ; now  of  things  about  us  in 
the  dark  enrth,  and  now  of  things  out  in  the 
bright  sunlight  beyond.  Our  conductor  had 
joined  the  little  circle  and  taken  part  in  the 
running  conversation.  Both  seemed  as  much 
interested  in  the  sound  of  our  voices  as  we  had 
been  in  searching  out  the  mysteries  of  their 
subterranean  life. 

At  last  there  came  a halt.  The  conductor 
had  overstaid  his  time,  and  I was  not  un- 
mindful of  the  distance  to  our  trunks,  nor  of 
the  time  required  to  prepare  for  the  journey 
yet  before  us.  Yet  could  not  my  daughter  say 
her  adieux  to  the  miner  and  his  mine  until, 
with  her  own  hands,  the  pick  had  been  used 
and  sundry  fragments  of  coal  and  specimens 
of  the  adjacent  slate  and  rock  gathered  as 
souvenirs. 

And  then  arose  the  important  question  how 
we  should  leave  the  mine.  The  returning  cars 
were  coal-filled  1 Could  we  walk?  Not  im- 
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possible,  but  certainly  not  comfortable.  Jim, 
who  had  been  awakened  to  new  life  in  our 
long  conversation,  suggested  that,  as  his  neigh- 
bor-miner Tom  did  not  come  in  that  morning, 
we  might  have  the  use  of  an  empty  car  from  his 
chamber.  And,  ns  conductor  Harry  (we  had 
learned  his  name  from  the  miner)  was  nothing 
loth  to  serve  his  lady  friend,  the  car  was  speed- 
ily produced  and  more  speedily  occupied.  In 
a mood  for  merriment  no  whit  reduced  we  were 
outward-bound. 

The  loaded  cars  clattered  gayly,  and  our  con- 
ductor maintained  his  ceaseless  whistle.  In- 
creasing speed  and  frequent  “ chocking”  of  the 
wheels  indicated  a down  grade  which  I had 
not  noticed  when  we  entered  the  mine.  From 
time  to  time  other  loaded  cars  appeared  on 
side- switches,  and  were  tackled  on  behind.  And 
so,  in  good  time,  daylight  gleamed  upon  us. 
We  bade  “ our  Harry”  good-by,  and  ran  down 
the  bank  to  join  the  train  of  loaded  cars  which 
we  saw  in  waiting. 

The  locomotive  screamed  its  parting  cry; 
there  was  no  time  to  procure  another  empty 
car,  had  that  been  otherwise  possible.  We 
could  wait  another  train  only  at  the  risk  of  in- 
flicting disappointment  upon  expectant  friends 
by  postponement  of  our  day’s  travel  eastward. 

“ Wouldn’t  it  be  fun  just  to  hang  on  between 
these  loaded  cars?”  asked  the  angel. 

“Dare  you  attempt  it?”  was  my  instant  re- 
ply; and  surely  I magnified  none  of  the  ap- 
parent dangers  of  the  undertaking  in  putting 
the  question,  for  I was  willing  rather  to  meet  a 
risk  than  fail  in  an  appointment. 

A moment  more  and  that  coal-train  moved 
off — moved  with  two  passengers  “hanging  on.” 
Fool-hardy  it  may  have  seemed ; but,  fool-hardy 
or  not,  our  present  safety  depended  mostly  upon 
strength  of  gripe  and  steadiness  of  foot  long 
continued.  And  to  that  we  applied  ourselves. 
Narrow  projecting  ledges  there  were — the  floor 
ends  of  the  cars — and  on  these  our  feet  rested, 
while  two  pairs  of  hands  grasped  the  upper 
edges  of  the  car-boxes,  regardless  of  bruise  or 
scratch  which  might  be  inflicted  by  the  shaken 
coal  within.  After  our  long  sojourn  in  the 
cool  recesses  of  the  mine  the  outer  air  seemed 
suffocatingly  oppressive,  and  this,  with  the  ex- 
citement and  exertion  of  the  moment,  set  free 
anew  the  tide  of  perspiration. 

Away  we  flew!  We  could  see  all  of  that 
gossamer  bridge  now — see  every  thing  below, 
above,  around.  Well  that  our  nerves  were 
strong  and  under  full  control ! When  the  mo- 
ments needed  to  develop  confidence  in  present 
safety  had  elapsed  our  two  pairs  of  eyes  met. 
What  there  may  have  been  in  my  appearance 
to  provoke  a fresh  burst  of  merriment  I know 
not ; but  I could  not  look  unmoved  upon  the 
face  and  figure  of  the  angel.  The  sight  of 
those  beaded  drops  coursing  down  the  once  fair 
cheeks,  cutting  furrows  of  partial  cleanliness 
through  the  sooty  streaks  which  marked  previ- 
ous experiences— of  those  wildly  flying  curls  of 
auburn  under  that  crumpled  hat,  and  of  the 


scullery-looking  traveling  dress,  was  more  than 
my  thinly-veiled  sobriety  could  bear  against 
My  half- restrained  laugh  proved  contagious, 
and  presently  two  voices  joined  in  a chorus  that 
startled  the  engineer,  and,  when  he  looked  our 
way,  visibly  affected  his  features. 

Without  other  incident,  and,  happily,  with- 
out accident,  we  again  entered  the  receiving- 
house.  Thence  down  the  mountain  by  the 
winding  road  and  across  the  bridge  we  sped 
our  way  on  foot,  and  reached  our  hotel  without 
exciting  more  attention  than  might  have  been 
the  portion  of  any  lady  chimney-sweep  and  her 
crocky-looking  escort,  in  a city  whose  ever- 
present smoke  renders  such  sights  neither  un- 
common nor  infrequent. 


THE  MARCH  OF  ATTILA. 

IN  the  days  of  the  great  Frederic  there  lived 
Heinrich  Magnus  Yon  Klepman,  a chapel- 
master  of  Berlin,  who  conceived  the  idea  of 
immortalizing  his  name  by  composing  an  opera 
founded  upon  the  life  and  exploits  of  Attila, 
the  King  of  the  Huns. 

Klepman  possessed  genius,  indeed,  but  in- 
herited in  connection  with  it  a peculiar  temper- 
ament— one  of  those  melancholy,  restive  dis- 
positions always  so  difficult  to  fathom.  * His  ac- 
knowledged powers  as  an  improvisatore  brought 
him  to  the  notice  of  Frederic,  who,  quickly  per- 
ceiving his  musical  genius,  sought  to  direct  it 
into  some  definite  channel.  Pleased  with  Klep- 
man’s  conception  of  the  yet  unwritten  opera, 
he  determined  to  afford  him  every  encourage- 
ment within  the  pale  of  royal  favor,  trusting 
that,  when  some  definite  purpose  was  before 
him,  he  might  realize  the  fame  which  genius  so 
unmistakable  was  capable  of  attaining.  In- 
deed, so  interested  did  the  King  become  in  the 
success  of  his  protdgd,  that  his  salutation  un- 
consciously came  to  assume  the  form  of  “ How 
about  Attila  ?” 

Encouraged  by  friends,  Klepman  continued 
writing.  At  times  the  mantle  of  inspiration 
enshrouded  him,  the  chains  of  mortality  seemed 
loosened,  and  his  pen  guided  by  invisible  hands. 
Again,  under  the  influence  of  the  deepest  de- 
jection, every  duty  was  disregarded ; days  and 
even  weeks  passed  and  the  maestro  was  absent 
from  his  desk,  and  a stranger  to  his  favorite 
companions.  In  the  blue  mountains  Nature, 
with  open  arms,  received  her  weary  child,  and 
brought  pure  waters  and  cooling  zephyrs  to 
calm  and  refresh  his  fevered  spirit.  There, 
from  the  winds,  he  caught  his  most  subduing 
strains. 

The  opera  progressed  slowly  until  the  point 
was  reached  at  which  a march  must  be  intro- 
duced— a march  whose  grandeur  and  magnifi- 
cence should  quicken  to  fever-heat  the  pulses 
of  the  blood ; a mad,  swift,  swinging  march  of 
flame  and  thunder — the  battle-march  of  Attila 
the  Scourge. 

Klepman’s  gifted  mind  comprehended  fully 
the  artistic  capabilities  of  the  situation.  En- 
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tranced  in  the  conception  of  this  chef-d'oeuvre  I 
of  the  opera,  he  lived,  he  labored  for  it  alone.  J 
The  office  of  chapel-master  was  resigned ; and 
although  a superior  performer  on  all  instru- 
ments, he  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  touch 
none. 

Months  flew  by  until  they  grew  into  years, 
and  yet  he  was  only  humming  the  tune  that 
had  timed  the  lagging  tramp  of  millions  ages 
before.  Day  after  day  found  him  powerless  to 
give  expression  to  the  raging  battle-march  that 
fired  his  bnming  brain,  and  awed  with  its  ter- 
rific sublimity  his  trembling  soul.  At  night  his 
feverish  dreams  were  often  disturbed  by  its 
clang  of  victory,  and,  springing  up,  he  would 
cry,  “ Lights ! lights ! It  is  the  march  of  At- 
tila  the  Scourge!”  But  alas!  silence  only 
reigned  throughout  the  portals  of  his  brain. 

Utterly  exhausted  by  this  mental  distraction 
and  strife  he  reviewed  again  and  again  what 
he  had  already  composed  until  it  seemed  to  his 
diseased  imagination  a medley  of  discordant 
sounds.  He  doubted  not  only  his  own  ability, 
but  also  the  honesty  of  flattering  friends.  The 
march  which  should  have  aroused  the  nations 
resounded  only  in  his  ears.  He  heard,  he  felt , 
the  red  whirlwind  of  melody,  but  it  forever 
eluded  his  grasp.  His  moody,  passionate  na- 
ture began  to  prey  upon  itself.  At  length  that 
strange  state  of  mental  perverseness  arose  un- 
der the  influence  of  which  the  notes  of  the 
score  lost  all  meaning  and  individuality;  and 
he  passed  whole  hours  in  that  weird,  paradox- 
ical species  of  existence  in  which  one’s  mind 
struggles  with  itself  for  permission  to  compre- 
hend the  most  simple  facts,  and  the  relations 
which  they  bear  to  each  other. 

He  became  more  and  more  secluded  in  his 
habits,  until  suddenly  a frightful  idea  took  pos- 
session of  his  mind.  What  if  some  one  else 
should  anticipate  the  absorbing  thought  of  his 
soul,  should  seize  his  ideal  — ay  his , and  give 
to  the  world  the  march  that  had  haunted,  like 
a grim  spectre,  his  waking  and  sleeping  dreams ! 
The  bare  supposition  was  more  horrible  than 
death.  With  nervous  anxiety  well-nigh  bor- 
dering upon  frenzy,  he  attended  constantly  the 
rehearsals  of  all  new  operas,  and  the  sigh  of 
relief  which  escaped  him  after  each  as  the  cur- 
tain fell  was  now  almost  the  only  expression  of 
satisfaction  he  was  ever  known  to  give. 

Klepman  walked,  with  nodding  head  and 
feeble  steps  and  slow,  the  streets  of  his  native 
town,  still  hugging  his  phantom  of  a hope,  and 
humming  strange  burdens  of  old  tunes.  The 
children  learned  to  know  him  where  he  was 
used  to  stroll  in  quiet,  suburban  places,  and 
hushed  their  mirth  as  he  faltered  by  in  rever- 
ence for  his  wrinkles  and  gray  hairs,  for  age 
had  come  upon  him  before  his  time.  Years 
waxed  and  waned,  and  still  the  world  went  by 
him,  and  he  gave  no  heed  until  one  day  there 
followed  and  passed  him  down  a shaded  street 
a travel- worn  troop,  with  draggled  banners  and 
battered  arms.  Klepman  looked  up ; this  was 
on  holiday  parade.  Suddenly  his  whole  being 


changed ; his  expressionless  face  lightened  up 
with  a gleam  of  satisfaction.  An  hour  later 
found  him  approaching  the  council  chamber  of 
his  sovereign,  which  he  entered  with  nervous 
haste.  “Your  Majesty,”  said  he  to  the  King, 
who,  though  engaged  in  the  furtherance  of  im- 
portant dispatches,  found  time  to  greet  the  com- 
poser with  his  accustomed  cordiality — “Your 
Majesty,  I have  been  a great  fool !”  Frederic, 
astonished  at  the  words  and  altered,  elated  ap- 
pearance of  his  visitor,  listened  in  wondering 
silence. 

“I  have  been  seeking  for  years,”  continued 
the  composer,  “ to  understand  why  it  is  that  the 
love-songs  in  our  lyrical  dramas  are  so  true,  so 
effective  in  sending  the  1 eloquent  blood’  to  the 
cheek,  while  the  marches,  those  grand  military 
fanfares,  are  so  tame  and  soulless,  so  lacking  in 
fervor.  Your  Majesty,  I have  been  striving  to 
give  to  the  world  a march  whose  majestic  num- 
bers should  rise  far  above  and  swallow  up  the 
marches  of  all  time ; one  imbued  with  the  soul 
of  battle  and  capable  of  goading  to  bloody  car- 
nage the  very  fiends  of  war.  I have  miserably 
failed.  But,”  continued  Klepman,  his  eyes 
flashing  and  hi9  whole  frame  trembling  with 
excitement,  “I  have  it  now — the  reason — and 
the  greater  fool  to  have  missed  it  before.  Many 
composers  have  been  in  love,  few,  if  any,  in  a 
battle.  I write  the  march  of  Attila  who  never 
heard  a bugle  sound,  the  tramp  of  horse,  the 
roar  of  cannon,  except  on  peaceful  parade  or 
in  commemoration  of  some  by-gone  victory.  I 
compose  the  march  of  the  Huns  who  never  saw 
a charge,  a sack,  a burning  city ; never  beheld 
grim-visaged  war ! Ha,  ha ! the — ” 

“Stop!”  cried  Frederic,  beginning  to  com- 
prehend Klepman.  “ Say  no  more.  Your  wish 
is  granted.  To-night  I join  the  army ; you  will 
have  a private  appointment  on  my  staff ; and 
if  the  march  of  Attila  the  Scourge  is  unwritten 
a fortnight  hence  it  will  not  be  for  lack  of  an 
opportunity  to  witness  a battle.  You  shall  have 
^our  fill  of  war.  Adieu !” 

Klepman  accompanied  his  royal  patron  to 
the  field,  and  patiently  followed  with  him  every 
army  movement.  Yet  months  sped  by  and  the 
promised  battle  had  not  come.  Was  Fate  still 
against  him  ? Despair  again  settled  upon  him, 
and  he  seemed  doomed  after  all  to  die  without 
accomplishing  the  great  purpose  of  his  life.  He 
lost  again  his  elastic  spirits,  and  his  haggard 
face  had  almost  ceased  to  attract  attention  as 
he  wandered  listlessly  and  purposeless  about 
the  encampment. 

The  army  was  stationed  at  Hochkirchen. 
It  was  the  eve  of  that  eventful  night  so  long  re- 
membered in  Prussian  story.  During  the  aft- 
ernoon Klepman,  having  discharged  his  staff 
duties,  passed  out  of  the  village,  silently  and 
alone.  A deserted  stone  chapel  stood  near, 
and  thither,  led  probably  by  old  associations 
and  a desire  for  solitude,  Klepman  bent  his 
steps.  An  hour  or  two  after  dark  Frederic, 
while  rambling  about  the  town  and  its  environs, 
discovered  this  chapel,  and,  impelled  by  curios- 
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ity  to  behold  the  inside  of  a building  so  complete- 
ly covered  with  moss,  entered  by  the  ruined 
doorway.  There,  to  his  surprise,  he  found 
Klepman  sitting  moodily  before  a silent  harpsi- 
chord which  he  had  discovered  in  a recess  of  the 
choir.  The  King  tried  to  induce  him  to  play, 
but  without  success,  and,  knowing  his  melan- 
choly disposition,  sought  to  draw  him  into  con- 
versation ; he  failed  even  in  this,  and,  wearied 
by  the  cares  of  the  day,  retired  to  an  inner 
apartment  to  pass  the  night. 

His  slumbers  were  at  first  disturbed  by  shad- 
ows of  the  coming  conflict,  which  even  sleep  had 
failed  wholly  to  dispel;  gradually,  however,  and 
one  by  one,  all  his  cares  and  anxieties  faded  in 
the  dim  twilight  of  the  soul.  He  was  now  no 
longer  Frederic  the  ambitious  King ; no  longer 
Frederic  the  stem  soldier,  leading  victorious 
hosts  to  battle,  and  aiming  with  his  sword  to 
carve  the  way  to  victory  and  empire.  He  was 
Frederic  the  dreamy-eyed  boy,  alone  with  his 
flute  in  the  bower  erected  by  himself  in  the 
days  when  kingdoms  and  empires,  the  pomp  of 
state  and  regal.glory,  were  to  him  trifling  os  the 
fantastic  pageantry  woven  by  the  summer  even- 
ing clouds  in  the  western  sky.  The  King  slept. 

In  the  nave  of  the  chapel  sat  the  composer 
in  sullenness  and  solitude.  What  a picture! 
Klepman  and  the  harpsichord.  The  weary- 
hearted  musician,  bending  low,  his  white  beard 
sweeping  the  keys  of  the  instrument.  In  an 
alcove  just  before  him  stood  a skillfully  chiseled 
figure  of  Death,  holding  in  his  unyielding  clutch 
a struggling  mortal,  on  whose  face  the  swollen 
veins  and  drops  of  sweat  told  the  horror  and 
despair  of  the  soul ; the  body  bent  in  agony,  the 
head  thrown  violently  upward,  as  though  at- 
tempting to  avoid  the  sight  of  the  exultant  mon- 
ster that  was  dragging  it  to  the  grave.  Klep- 
man’s  usually  mobile  features  were  strangely 
and  sternly  fixed  upon  the  breathing  marble, 
which  appeared  more  frightful  and  ghastly  as  a 
shaft  of  moonlight,  struggling  through  the  win- 
dow, caught  from  the  ruined  glass  a sickly  green 
hue  tinged  with  crimson,  then  fell  in  flickering 
shadows  about  the  head  of  Death.  Immediately 
above  a picture  of  the  Saviour  crowned  with 
thorns  was  faintly  discernible  as  the  rifts  of 
cloud  disclosed  the  moon.  His  soft  eyes  looked 
down  with  pity  and  compassion  upon  the  up- 
turned face  of  the  agonized  mortal. 

An  hour  after  midnight  Frederic  was  awak- 
ened by  a succession  of  shrill,  piercing  noises, 
which  rapidly  subsided  into  a heavy,  rumbling 
sound,  like  the  continued  growl  of  distant  thun- 
der. Springing  to  his  feet  in  a moment,  he  cast 
a half-bewildered  glance  about  the  room.  All 
within  was  dark  and  silent,  yet  nearer  and 
nearer,  growing  louder  and  more  loud,  fell  upon 
his  ears  that  strange,  mysterious,  rumbling 
sound,  until  this  man,  who  had  never  quailed 
before  mortal,  was  seized  with  an  indefinable 
foreboding.  Rousing  himself,  he  walked  briskly 
to  the  open  portal  of  the  chapel.  Instantly  the 
sky  was  one  vast  flood  of  blinding  light,  and 
the  next  moment  there  succeeded  volleys  of  rat- 


tling, crashing  thunder.  All  the  air  seemed 
whirling  in  vast  tumult,  and  the  circling  vaults 
of  heaven  rent.  Like  a thousand  rivers  burst- 
ing from  their  springs  in  the  mountains  came 
the  roaring,  surging  waters.  It  was  a scene  to 
subdue  the  6oul,  and  make  Frederic  acknowl- 
edge the  presence  of  a mightier  power  than  his 
own.  “ Fitting  emblem  of  to-morrow’s  work,1' 
said  the  King,  as  he  stood  awed  before  the  sub- 
lime and  terrific  spectacle.  Then  there  came 
a lull  in  the  storm,  broken  only  by  the  same 
rumbling  sounds  he  had  heard  at  first.  “The 
elements  are  gathering  their  forces  for  a fresh 
attack,”  he  murmured  inaudibly ; but  his  solilo- 
quy was  cut  short  by  a new  sensation.  Shrieks, 
the  very  echoes  of  those  that  had  aroused  him 
from  slumber,  proceeded  from  the  adjoining 
apartment ; then,  as  if  driven  back  by  supernal 
powers,  they  retreated,  grew  fainter  and  fainter, 
until  as  hollow,  pent-up  sounds  they  died  in  the 
recesses  of  a sepulchre.  It  was  the  harpsichord 
of  Klepman. 

The  King  listened  with  bated  breath,  fearful 
lest  he  might  disturb  the  composer’s  weird  re- 
hearsal. Again  the  chords  broke  forth  anew, 
then  swooned  away  in  agony  and  terror  only  to 
rise  in  heroic  stately  measures,  swelling  louder 
and  louder,  proudly  and  defiantly  filling  all  the 
chapel  with  wild  notes  that  rang  high  among 
the  vaulted  arches.  At  times  the  treble  pierced 
the  air  thin  and  shrill  as  the  cry  of  a wounded 
vulture,  then  surging  away  its  deep  bass  in  one 
grand  effort  burst  in  a shower  of  sounds,  rude, 
harsh,  and  discordant,  as  though  the  very  spirit 
of  the  tempest  had  swept  the  keys.  Yet  above 
all  was  ever  heard  the  stately  measured  tramp, 
tramp,  of  victory. 

The  storm  without  awoke  again  with  renewed 
violence.  While  Klepman  was  still  playing  the 
artillery  of  heaven  boomed  sullenly  above  them; 
but  the  King  heeded  not  now  the  jarring  ele- 
mental strife,  neither  the  deafening  thunder  nor 
livid  flashes,  for  his  soul  had  wandered  back- 
ward to  past  ages,  and  was  before  the  gates  of 
Rome  with  the  conquering  Huns  in  the  van- 
guard of  Attiln.  The  haughty  chief,  his  own 
prototype,  with  imperial  Rome  at  his  mercy. 
The  proud  descendants  of  Romulus  and  the 
Caesars  laying  treasures  at  the  feet  of  the  con- 
queror and  pleading  for  the  capital. 

It  was  a moment  of  supreme  triumph  for  sol- 
dier, king,  and  composer,  but  alas ! how  fleet- 
ing. That  night,  amidst  the  horrors  of  the  tem- 
pest, the  flower  of  the  Austrian  cavalry  came 
down  upon  Hochkirchen,  and  it  was  only  with 
the  tramp  of  their  victorious  squadrons  at  the  very 
door  of  the  chapel  that  Frederic  aroused  him- 
self from  the  lethargy  into  which  he  had  fallen. 

“ Klepman ! Klepman ! ” he  shouted.  * 4 The 
Austrians!  Fly!  for  your  life  fly!” 

But  Klepman  heard  not,  heeded  not.  “Lights! 
lights !”  he  cried  as  of  old,  springing  to  his  feet 
and  rushing  to  the  door;  “Lights!  It  is  the 
march  of  Attila  the  Scourge ! ” A crashing  vol- 
ley was  the  answer,  and  Klepman  fell.  He  had 
learned  the  lesson  of  his  life  in  the  hour  of  death. 
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THE  pleasant  stonr  of  Dr.  Franklin’s  life  has 
been  often  told.  Mr.  Bigelow,  our  late 
Minister  to  France,  as  we  were  recently  say- 
ing, has  admirably  edited  a new  edition  of  the 
Autobiography.  Mr.  Parton,  also,  has  written  a 
delightful  life  of  the  shrewd  old  gentleman — for 
such  he  seems  always  to  have  been,  and  Mr. 
Sparks  collected  and  edited  his  various  works. 
As  a conspicuous  and  influential  person  in  our 
revolutionary  history  the  Doctor  is  of  course  in- 
cessantly mentioned.  The  wisdom  of  Poor  Rich- 
ard  decorates  certain  nursery  fire-boards  still  ex- 
tant, nor  have  its  echoes  wholly  ceased  in  the 
mouths  of  shrewd  Yankees.  Hogarth  should 
have  painted  his  portrait,  for  he  is  like  one  of 
Hogarth's  saints.  He  is  the  good  apprentice  in 
the  highest  stage  of  development ; and  not  the 
less  so  that  in  his  case,  as  in  that  of  all  good  ap- 
prentices, there  is  a very  strong  desire  to  behold 
him  when  he  is  not,  as  it  were,  singing  hymns  in 
church  out  of  the  same  book  with  his  master’s 
daughter.  For,  notwithstanding  all  the  stories 
of  his  life  and  the  popular  familiarity  with  it,  it 
is  still  questionable  whether  there  are  not  facts 
in  it  which  are  not  generally  known,  but  a knowl- 
edge of  which  is  essential  to  the  full  truth  of  his- 
toiy. 

When  you  look-  at  Vandyck’s  portraits  of 
Charles  I.,  the  romantic  melancholy  of  the  ex- 
pression with  the  charm  of  certain  cavalier  bal- 
lads that  it  sends  ringing  through  your  mind, 
plead  very  hard  against  Oliver  Cromwell  with  his 
wart,  and  Praise  God  Barebones  with  his  snuffle. 
The  monarchy,  -we  feel  very  sure,  must,  after  all, 
have  been  a very  good  thing ; and  we  will  tiy  not 
to  forget  morning  prayers  upon  the  anniversary 
of  Charles  the  Martyr.  If  that  fine  portrait  were 
all;  yes,  and  if  it  were  even  history?  Do  we 
6ee  on  it  that  the  royal  cavalier  was  an  uncon- 
scionable liar  ? If  not,  we  do  not  see  the  truth. 
And  it  is  with  the  memoirs  of  other  historical 
personages  as  with  this  portrait.  We  see  a cer- 
tain conception  of  the  man,  a certain  attitude,  a 
certain  costume,  but  we  do  not  see  the  man. 
There  is  a little  supplement  to  the  life  of  the 
good  Doctor,  qui  eripuit , which  shows  certain 
facts  not  to  be  found  in  the  published  memoirs, 
but  which  are  essential  to  an  accurate  estimate 
of  his  character. 

So  in  the  neat  dining-room  of  the  excellent 
Worth  House,  in  Hudson,  there  is  a full-length 
portrait  of  a former  Governor  of  New  York. 
Looking  at  it  and  speaking  of  the  magistrate 
a companion  of  the  Easy  Chair  said : 

44  What  a pity ! Yon  know  about  his  habits  ?” 
44  No ; what  about  his  habits  ?” 

44 Oh,  dear  me!  no  matter.  If  you  don’t 
know  I won’t  destroy  any  illusions ; not  at  all, 
not  at  all.” 

Gracious  Heavens ! was  he  a cannibal  ? Did 
he  eat  young  children  on  Saturdays?  Destroy 
illusions ! Why,  the  insinuation  filled  the  mind 
with  horrible  fancies.  The  Easy  Chair  rushed 
to  the  town  library,  and  read  all  the  memoirs. 
Nothing  but  greatness  and  goodness  was  to  be 
found  upon  every  page.  Meeting  his  companion 
again  the  Easy  Chair  besought  an  explanation. 
There  was  only  a sad  smile,  a serene  waving  of 
the  hand,  a pitying  tone:  uDe  mortuis , you 
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know.”  Was  the  Governor,  then,  really  a can- 
nibal, or  did  he  sacrifice  oxen  to  Jupiter  in  his 
back  parlor?  The  Easy  Chair  was  not  long  a 
prey  to  doubt.  A fellow-citizen  less  mindful  of 
the  duty  of  throwing  unpleasant  truths  into  the 
shadow  said,  when  the  question  was  asked: 
“Habits!  why  the  Governor  used  to  fuddle 
himself  with  liquor,  that’s  all.”  That  might 
be  all,  but  it  was  a very  important  fact,  if  it 
were  true.  And  if  it  were  true,  why  did  all  the 
biographies  omit  it  ? 

The  Easy  Chair  remembers  with  mingled  feel- 
ings the  occasions  upon  which  it  saw  Daniel 
Webster.  One,  but  not  the  saddest,  was  when 
he  stood  in  the  sunset  at  Dunkirk  and  made  a 
speech  at  the  opening  of  the  Erie  Railroad.  It 
was  his  own  sunset  also ; and  the  tragical  weari- 
ness of  the  hollow  eyes,  and  the  air  of  absence,  as 
if,  while  solemnly  unimportant  words  were  falling 
from  his  mouth,  his  mind  were  utterly  uncon- 
scious of  the  scene  and  far  away,  were  pitiful. 
Then  there  was  the  Cooper  Commemoration,  or 
the  oration  before  the  Historical  Society  of  New 
York,  and  the  visit,  later  in  the  evening,  to  a 
club.  The  rooms  were  hospitably  opened,  so 
that  the  company  was  much  more  than  the  club ; 
it  was  really  a kind  of  public  meeting.  No  one 
who  remembers  that  scene  can  recall  it  without 
the  most  mournful  reflections.  Mr.  Webster  at- 
tempted to  make  a speech — but  he  could  not  do 
it.  He  was  overcome  with  wine.  Such  scenes 
were  not  uncommon  toward  the  close  of  his  ca- 
reer. But  when  Mr.  Parton  wrote  an  article 
u|>on  Mr.  Webster,  in  which  he  gave  a most  fe- 
licitous and  sympathetic  portraiture  of  the  man, 
he  was  bitterly  assailed  for  alluding  to  such  in- 
cidents, as  if  he  had,  in  some  incomprehensible 
but  flagrant  manner,  betrayed  private  confidence, 
or  had,  at  least,  violated  the  sacred  principle  de 
mortuis. 

What  is  the  explanation  of  this  disposition  to 
tamper  with  the  truth  ? How  hollow  and  ghast- 
ly funeral  orations  sound  when  they  carefully 
omit  to  mention  what  is  most  prominent  in  ev- 
ery mind!  Old  Grab  dies,  the  notorious  miser. 
He  is  known  for  nothing  else.  His  name  is  a 
synonym  of  selfish  grasping,  of  morbid  niggard- 
liness. He  went  to  bed  at  dark  to  save  candles. 
He  peijured  himself  awfully  to  save  taxes.  He 
was  as  squalid  in  his  method  of  life  as  a Digger 
Indian,  and  would  not  pare  his  nails  to  avoid 
waste.  A disgrace  to  humanity  and  a cumberer 
of  the  ground,  he  dies — and  lo ! we  commit  our 
deceased  brother  to  the  earth,  and  the  Reverend 
eulogist  begs  us  to  take  warning  by  his  death, 
for  in  a moment  we  may  be  snatched  away, 
and  in  an  hour  when  we  know  not  the  Son  of 
Man  cometh.  Warned  by  his  death!  Whjr,  it 
is  his  life  that  is  the  most  portentous  warning; 
and  not  a word  did  we  hear  upon  that  warning 
in  the  dismal  tone  of  the  preacher.  It  is  very 
well  if  he  did  not  choose  to  say  over  Grab’s  cof- 
fin that  he  had  set  an  example  which  all  honor- 
able men  would  carefully  avoid ; but  why,  then, 
did  he  call  attention  to  his  death  ? To  die  was 
the  best  thing  Grab  could  do.  And  if  warnings 
are  to  be  urged  at  all,  let  them  be  founded  upon 
the  example  that  is  to  be  avoided,  not  upon  an 
event  common  to  all  men. 
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As  for  the  principle  de  mortuis,  the  only  criti- 
cism which  it  is  worth  while  to  make  upon  it  is, 
that  if  we  are  not  to  hear  the  whole  truth  about 
famous  people,  there  is  really  no  use  in  hearing 
of  them  at  all.  If  a biographer  may  omit,  in 
order  to  produce  an  effect,  he  may  also  add.  If 
it  be  just  and  proper  not  to  state  in  a memoir  of 
Mr.  Webster  that  he  was  very  fond  of  wine,  and 
was  often  mastered  by  it,  then  it  is  equally  just 
to  say  that  he  was  a fair-haired  man  of  angelic 
aspect,  who  sang  sweetly  to  the  guitar.  What 
we  want  is  not  an  ideal  Mr.  Webster,  but  the 
truth.  Daniel  Webster  was  never  more  truly 
portrayed,  nor  with  higher  appreciation  of  his  es- 
sential greatness  and  generosity  of  nature,  than 
by  a man  who  made  his  career  the  text  of  a 
most  thrilling  warning  to  his  countrymen.  The 
Webster  that  was,  the  man  of  enormous  power 
and  influence  and  ambition,  who  was  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  and  memorable  American  fig- 
ures of  his  time,  but  whose  face,  known  of  all 
men,  was  at  last  haggard  w'ith  disappointment, 
and  whose  death  was  a tragedy  because  of  his 
life,  is  not  so  faithfully  depicted  in  all  the  mag- 
nificent and  passionate  rhetoric  of  the  idolatrous 
Rufus  Choate,  who  carried  the  de  mortuis  to  a 
romantic  excess,  as  in  the  equally  fervid  and  ten- 
der, but  terrible  and  complete,  truth-telling  of 
Theodore  Parker.  Mr.  Parton,  writing  in  a 
calmer  time,  adjusts  the  lights  and  shades  of 
his  portrait  with  great  picturesqueness,  and  with 
evident  profound  admiration,  but  he  also  tells 
the  truth.  Yet  he  does  not  do  it  offensively; 
and  when  the  friends  of  Mr.  Webster  complained 
that  he  should  mention  what  was  really  no  se- 
cret, they  demanded  that  he  should  be  false  to 
his  duty. 

“Where  be  the  bad  people  buried?”  Leave 
Mr.  Webster,  and  see  where  this  absurd  De  Mor- 
tuis brings  us.  Every  body  knows  Tom  Little, 
and  one  day  he  dies.  What  eulogies  do  wre  not 
hear  over  Tom’s  grave  1 Now  if  a clever,  good- 
natured  man,  whose  conviviality  leads  to  habits 
of  dissipation  that  ruin  him  is  to  be  celebrated 
os  a great  and  renowmed  person,  it  is  foolish  to 
suppose  that  young  men  will  not  believe  the  con- 
viviality to  be  the  sign  of  the  genius,  aud  the  dis- 
sipation die  road  to  renown.  The  most  immoral 
performance  that  we  have  lately  read  was  not  a 
circus  song  from  the  “Flying  Trapeze”  song- 
book,  nor  a chanson  from  the  Grand  Duchesse , 
nor  a French  novel,  nor  die  hist  favorite  of  the 
London  cider-cellars,  but  it  w*as  a funeral  dis- 
course. It  w’as  a eulogy  and  a warning;  the 
eulogy  of  a life  that  should  not  be  imitated,  and 
the  warning  from  a death  that  was  inevitable. 
The  life,  according  to  the  wrell-meaning  clergy- 
man, was  brilliant,  successful,  renowned ; but  oh 
brethren ! death  is  a very  sudden  mystery.  In  a 
moment,  in  a twinkling  of  die  eye,  and  you  are 
gone.  So  said  the  speaker.  But  it  seems  rea- 
sonable that  if  you  have  led  a truly  brilliant,  and 
successful,  and  worthily  renowned  life,  dear  breth- 
ren, you  need  not  fear  to  die.  If  death  has  ter- 
rors, it  is  a successfuFlife  which  destroys  them. 
Therefore,  good  preacher,  instead  of  pointing  us 
to  the  death,  point  us,  if  you  please,  to  the  life, 
and  let  your  lesson  be : u My  friends,  this  was  a 
life  to  be  avoided  as  an  example;"  or,  “Here 
was  a man  who  used  his  talents  well,  who  had  love 
and  honor  because  he  deserved  them,  whose  life 
was  successful  because  he  feared  God  and  served 


his  brothers.  To  him,  therefore,  death  was  as 
the  gentle  opening  of  a gate  beyond  which  are 
light  and  music.  If  you  would  die  as  he  died, 
live  as  he  lived.” 

Now  the  immorality  of  the  sermon  was,  that  it 
called  a life  brilliant  and  successful  which  was 
not  so.  It  erected  a false  standard  of  character 
and  effort,  and  it  did  not  tell  the  truth  even  in 
j w’hat  it  stated.  It  was  a perfunctory  eulogy,  a 
ceremonial  sermon.  But  if  any  young  person 
with  similar  tastes  and  tendencies  had  known 
the  person  and  had  heard  the  sermon,  he  must 
have  said  to  himself  at  once:  “Dear  old  belly 
Cor  whatever  the  appetite  may  have  been),  take 
your  ease ! You,  it  seems,  are  no  impediment. 
You  may  master  a man,  and  lead  him  through 
private  shame  and  sorrow,  and  finally  tumble 
him  into  the  grave,  and  not  a word  shall  be 
breathed  to  hint  that  you  were  the  difficulty. 
Until  I heard  this  excellent  sermon  I really  sup- 
posed that  I must  master  my  appetites  and  sub- 
due my  passions ; but  this  good  cleric  us  teaches 
mo  that,  despite  the  belly,  a life  may  be  brilliant 
and  successful ; and  if  the  belly  ends  it  at  last, 
only  the  brilliancy  and  success  shall  be  commem- 
orated in  funereal  numbers,  and  not  the  offending 
member.  Mother  Church  absolves  me. 

•Who  loves  not  wine,  woman,  and  song, 

He  is  a fool  his  whole  life  long.* 

Amen!” 

That  was  a funeral  sermon  from  the  text  de 
mortuis , and  its  inevitable  improvement.  Why 
should  people  be  licensed  or  ordained  or  author- 
ized to  preach  who  misuse  words  so  sadly,  and 
talk  of  greatness  w ithout  know  ing  what  it  means? 
There  w as  poor  Sheridan ; did  the  funeral  preach- 
er call  that  a brilliant  and  successful  life  ? The 
Duke  of  York,  the  King’s  son,  came  to  the  fu- 
neral. Three  noble  lords,  friends  of  the  august 
Prince  Regent — also  a brilliant  and  successful 
being — sent  from  Carlton  House  to  ask  to  attead 
the  obsequies.  The  Prince  himself,  a few'  days 
before,  sent  two  hundred  pounds  to  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan starving,  which  Mrs.  Sheridan  promptly  sent 
back  to  him.  Brilliant — why,  the  Lords  ad- 
journed after  his  speech  upon  Hastings,  because 
their  minds  wrere  too  much  dazzled  to  judge  fair- 
ly. Successful ! why,  Edmund  Burke  said  that 
his  eloquence  had  something  not  prose  nor  po- 
etry, but  better  than  either.  History  has  not 
hidden  Sheridan’s  habits,  nor  failed  to  say  that 
they  ruined  him.  History  has  blown  to  the 
winds  the  de  mortuis  over  Richard  Brinsley 
Sheridan.  Did  the  preacher  do  likewise,  or  did 
he  praise  the  brilliant  life  and  beg  his  hearers  to 
be  warned  how  to  die  ? 

We  may  read  any  day  in  the  papers  that 
drunkenness  is  becoming  a common  vice  among 
our  public  men.  It  is  so  well  understood  that 
one  of  the  favorite  weapons  of  party  warfare  is 
the  charge  of  intemperance  against  an  opponent 
But  if  the  papers  tell  the  truth  when  they  make 
the  general  statement,  what  a frightful  immunity 
public  opinion  awards  to  such  a vice  if  it  assures 
I the  offender  thAt  his  evil  habits  shall  not  ob- 
scure his  fame,  and  that  if  he  should  happen  to 
die  of  delirium  tremens,  the  bewailing  clericus 
will  only  remember  to  praise  him  for  his  sober 
acts  and  forget  to  warn  us  of  his  fall ! 

It  is  curious  that,  although  the  most  brilliant 
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of  modem  Tories  is  the  Prime  Minister  of  En- 
gland, England  was  probably  never  so  little  Tory 
as  now.  Indeed,  the  Lord  Eldon  and  Lord 
EUenborough  school  of  Tories — the  men  who 
thought  that  not  to  hang  for  stealing  the  value 
of  five  shillings  was  to  abandon  England  to  rap- 
ine, and  not  to  disembowel  traitors  while  living 
was  to  overthrow  the  bulwarks  of  the  Constitu- 
tion— must  have  a secret  doubt  whether  this  half- 
foreigner be  a Tory  at  all ; but  they  can  have  no 
doubt  whatever  that  the  country  is  now  finally, 
and  with  no  further  possible  postponement,  ru- 
ined. It  seems  but  yesterday  that  the  traditions 
of  royalty  were  undisturbed.  Even  George  IV. 
did  not  dissipate  them.  Then  came  the  dull 
William  and  the  Reform  Bill.  Then  Victoria 
and  the  domestic  virtues ; and  during  her  long, 
placid  reign,  while  she  has  been  a worthy  Haus - 
frau , the  public  opinion  of  the  country  has  ex- 
perienced the  most  prodigious  change,  and,  with 
no  disrespect  to  her,  the  throne  itself  begins  to 
glimmer.  Thomas  Carlyle  sullenly  cries,  “ We 
are  shooting  Niagara!”  and  one  of  the  most 
thoughtful  and  acute  of  political  observers  speaks 
quietly  of  the  Queen  as  * 4 the  highest  paid  official 
in  the  realm.  ” 

“And  who  is  to  be  the  gainer?”  sighed  an 
American  Tory  as  he  gazed  upon  a pleasant  lake 
in  mid-summer.  “When  the  splendid  temple 
of  British  tradition  falls,  and  boors  and  savage 
theorists  take  the  places  of  the  cultivated  and 
heroic  aristocracy;  when  to  be  a gentleman  is 
to  be  disgraced,  and  the  price  of  success  is  sub- 
serviency to  ignorance  and  coarseness,  is  the 
world  likely  to  be  improved?  To-day,  and  for 
generations,  the  best  men  of  England  have  been 
her  governors.  Think  of  Chatham,  of  Edmund 
Burke,  of  Fox,  of  Pitt,  of  Canning,  of  Romilly, 
of  Horner,  of  Mackintosh,  of  Brougham,  of  Peel, 
of  Disraeli,  of  Gladstone,  of  Mill,  of  Bright — 
what  do  you  gain  by  destroying  a system  that 
gives  you  such  men  at  the  head  ? • Do  you  wish 
to  make  the  city  of  New  York  a model  for  all 
countries  and  governments?  Do  you  suppose 
that  the  man  to  whom  you  insist  upon  giving  the 
ballot  understands  os  you  do  what  is  best  for  the 
county  or  for  himself?  and  yet  you  empower  his 
ignorance  to  neutralize  your  knowledge ! Every 
great  multitude  of  men  is  swayed  by  prejudice 
and  passion,  and  demagogues  rise  in  democra- 
cies, not  in  aristocracies.  See  the  instinctive 
jdalousy  of  a finer  coat,  of  a whiter  skin ! See 
the  hostility  to  wealth,  and  the  envy  which  igno- 
rance inevitably  produces ! Are  these  the  con- 
servative elements  of  society  ? Do  you  suppose 
that  there  is  any  greater  general  welfare  in  England 
to-day  than  there  was  three  hundred  years  ago  ?” 

Good  Mr.  Tory  stopped  and  sighed  again.  His 
last  question  had  evidently  silenced  himself. 

“If  I were  your  tenant,”  said  his  neighbor, 
half  closing  his  eyes  as  he  blew  a long,  thick,  de- 
liberate cloud  of  smoke,  “ I should  be  contented, 
doubtless,  with  your  general  directions.  If  you 
were  dictator,  as  you  are  patriarch,  of  this  pretty 
village,  I suppose  there  would  be  as  much  order  * 
and  contentment  as  there  is  now.  If  order  is  all 
that  you  consider,  a good  despot  may  be  much 
better  than  a bad  board  of  selectmen  or  trustees. 
But  there  is  a most  commonplace  phrase  which 
is  an  argument  in  the  matter : 1 Order  reigns  in 
Warsaw;’  and  there  is  a couplet  of  poetry  as 
commonplace  and  as  conclusive : 


*111  Cares  the  land  to  hastening  ills  a prey, 
Where  wealth  accumulates  and  men  aecay.* 

It  isn’t  order  only,  but  the  conditions  of  order, 
that  must  be  considered.  It  isn’t  money,  but 
man,  that  is  the  important  point. 

“Or,  grant  that  your  theocracy  is  the  ideal 
government,  you  can  approximate  it  only  by 
means  of  the  most  divine  men.  Then  comes 
the  practical  problem,  which  is  the  real  question 
of  government,  how  to  find  them  ? Does  Gen- 
ghia||vhan  or  Caesar  or  Napoleon  establish  his 
divine  right  by  his  sword  ? Does  William  Pitt 
establish  it  by  making  a hundred  and  fifty  peers 
to  serve  his  own  purposes  ? In  the  total  inubili  - 
ty  to  distinguish  peremptorily  who  are  the  divine 
men,  or  to  discover  any  means  by  which  they  can 
be  infallibly  designated,  what  remains  but  the 
appeal  to  the  whole  ? This  is  a theory,  I know, 
my  good  Tory,  but  it  is  a theory  which  has  the 
steadily  increasing  approbation  of  experience. 

“When  England  spewed  out  James  II.,  who 
was  merely  insisting  upon  your  principle,  and  who 
was  the  anointed  and  sacred  Defender,  the  countiy 
brought  in  William  III.,  shorn  of  the  divine  and 
invested  only  with  the  legal  regality.  Then  the 
Tory  imagination  bodied  forth  the  Patriot  King  of 
Bolingbroke.  Government  was  to  be  for  the  people 
by  the  King.  George  III.  tried  this  system,  lost 
the  American  Colonies  and  his  own  poor  old  wits, 
and  brought  the  kingdom  to  the  edge  of  civil  war. 
The  new  Whigs  then  proposed  the  Patriot  Parlia- 
ment, which,  elected  by  a few  voters,  should  yet 
represent  the  w hole  people — government  for  the 
people  by  a few  of  the  people.  This  wras  the  dream 
of  Burke.  The  restrictive  laws  of  William  Pitt, 
that  almost  destroyed  the  old  constitutional  forms 
of  freedom  ; the  perilous  Toryism  of  Perceval  and 
Eldon  and  Wellington  showed  wrhat  this  might 
come  to ; and  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  proclaimed 
the  principle  of  government  for  the  people  by  a 
few  more  of  the  people.  And  while  England  was 
feeling  her  way,  narrowly  escaping  the  snares, 
trying  to  discover  the  true  formula  of  the  discov- 
ery of  the  capable  men,  who  were  practically  to 
supply  the  Theocracy,  an  American  President,  a 
man  as  little  affected  by  European  influences  and 
traditions  as  any  man  could  be,  and  trained  by 
the  most  tremendous  ordeal  that  any  magistrate 
ever  encountered,  announced  with  the  utmost 
simplicity  the  rule  that  state-craft  had  always 
feared  and  suspected  as  the  devil  hates  holy  water. 
It  w'as  not  Patriot  King  nor  Patriot  Parliament ; 
it  was  not  government  of  the  people  by  the  King, 
nor  by  a few,  nor  by  a few  more — it  was  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  for  the  people,  by  the  people. 

“ It  is  a subject  of  experiment.  My  dear  Tory, 
when  you  have  found  your  ideal  Patriot  King, 
suppose  him  to  be  good  for  fifty  years,  then  what? 
Where  is  your  recipe  for  his  successor  ? Here  is 
Oliver  Cromwell — you  sneer,  of  course,  for  your 
divine  king  is  Charles  Stuart,  a weak  and  false 
man — but  still  here  is  Oliver  Cromw  ell,  a sort  of 
natural  king,  and  England,  you  are  willing  to 
admit,  is  a great  deal  surer  of  good  government 
even  under  him  than  under  a parliament  of  Zeal- 
I in-the-land  Busys  and  Tribulation  Tidds.  Very 
well;  and  to-night,  in  a great  thunder-storm, 
King  Oliver  dies.  What  next?  Is  Richard 
Cromwell  your  next  natural  king?  Your  ma- 
chine falls  instantly  into  confusion.  England 
will  as  gladly  take  the  chance  of  an  election  as 
the  chance  of  a natural  king. 
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“ Or,  do  you  speak  of  loyalty  ? Loyalty ! Why 
here  is  Albert  Edward — that  is  he,  the  dull-faced 
youth,  swigging  in  a cellar  and  encoring  Cham- 
pagne Charlie,  or  whirling  at  the  Mabille  with 
one  of  the  princesses,  not  of  the  realm,  but  of 
the  Rue  de  Breda.  Are  you  very  loyal  to  that 
youth  ? Or  to  his  line  ? What  is  his  line  ? Let 
us  pass  the  good  mother,  who  has  lately  painted 
her  own  portrait  for  us.  Good,  honest  soul! 
deprived  of  her  natural  baking,  and  darning,  and 
gossiping.  Dear  old  Goody  Two-shoes  Wat  as 
for  loyalty,  apply  further  on.  Here  we  advance 
into  a fine  family  circle,  Prince  George  the  Re- 
gent at  the  head.  Then  the  Duke  of  York,  who 
used  to  give  commissions  in  the  array  to  gratify 
Mrs.  Clark.  Who  was  Mrs.  Clark?  Not  the 
Duchess  of  York,  but  the  Duchess’s  locum  ten - 
ens.  Are  we  to  be  loyal  to  Mrs.  Clark  also? 
Then  brothers  Kent,  and  Sussex,  and  Clarence, 
and  more  of  the  same.  By  this  time  loyalty  is 
beaten  out  very  thin.  But  we  ascend  to  great- 
grandpapa  George  III.,  and  the  immortal  Char- 
lotte, his  royal  spouse.  The  object  of  our  loyal 
devotion  is  for  the  moment  absent,  inspecting 
the  contents  of  dinner-pots  in  the  cottages  about 
Windsor ; and  as  for  the  illustrious  consort,  peep 
over  Madame  d’Arblay’s  shoulder,  and  see  how 
royal  the  household  is,  and  how  loyal  we  must 
needs  be ! Go  up  higher  and  higher,  to  Prince 
Frederick,  to  George  II.,  to  George  I. — we 
have  ascended  a century  and  a half  of  the  line  of 
the  youth  who  is  plunging  in  the  can-can  at  the 
Mabille,  and  there  is  no  denying  that  loyalty  is 
as  justly  due  to  him  as  to  any  of  his  ancestors. 

“It  is  an  experiment,  my  good  Tory,  and  it 
has  failed.  You  sit  here  by  your  summer  lake, 
and  you  imagine  a country  in  which  you  and 
other  well-meaning  gentlemen,  such  as  we  hope 
to  meet  at  dinner  to-day,  and  in  heaven  hereafter, 
make  the  laws,  being  honorable  and  just  to  all 
men.  And  you  turn  to  me,  Mr.  William  Whig, 
at  your  service,  and  you  say  to  me,  ‘ Mr.  Whig, 
you  are  a gentleman  and  a scholar;  you  are  a 
man  of  honor,  of  sagacity,  of  experience ; you 
are  in  every  way  fitted  to  adorn  the  legislative 
halls  of  your  native  country,  and  to  maintain,  by 
wise  and  just  laws,  the  traditions  of  the  better 
days.  Very  well,  Mr.  Whig,  you  are  an  advo- 
cate of  this  mistaken  government  by  the  people 
at  large,  and  you  are  nominated  for  Congress. 

I give  you  my  vote  and  my  blessing ; so  do  all  in- 
telligent gentlemen.  Trts  bien.  You  are  beaten 
by  a majority  of  thousands,  and  the  Honorable 
the  Benicia  Boy  is  elected.  That’s  your  fine 
government  by  the  people.  Ignorant  men  are 
the  majority  of  every  constituency,  and  they  will 
elect  representatives  according  to  their  kind.’ 

“That  is  what  you  say  to  me,  and  with  great 
point  But,  my  dear  Tory,  our  object  is  to  come 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  Theocracy,  or  the  best 
government.  And  experience  reveals  the  un- 
pleasant truth  that  when  you  and  I,  of  the  class 
of  intelligent  and  sagacious  and  honorable  gen- 
tlemen, possess  the  power  of  the  Government, 
we  do  not  use  it  honorably  and  sagaciously.  We 
abuse  the  ignorant  multitude.  We  justify  Vol- 
taire’s saying  that  the  art  of  government  is  to 
make  two-thirds  of  a nation  pay  all  it  possibly 
can  pay  for  the  benefit  of  the  other  third.  We 
justify  Sully ’s  famous  remark  that  civil  troubles  j 
always  spring  from  the  ambition  of  the  great — 
that  is,  the  intelligent  gentleman  class.  It  is 


idle  for  us  to  speculate  upon  an  ideal  situation. 
When  the  intelligent  gentlemen  have  legislated 
until  the  ignorant  men,  who,  according  to  yon, 
are  the  majority  of  every  constituency,  can’t 
starve  any  longer,  they  will  do  what  Samson  did, 
and  bring  down  the  temple  upon  the  heads  of  all 
in  a common  ruin.  They  did  it  in  France. 
They  will  do  it  in  England,  unless,  as  I hope  and 
expect,  England  moves  fast  enough  to  avoid  the 
catastrophe. 

“In  the  particular  case,  you  suppose,  my  dear 
Tory,  although  I am  left  at  home,  and  the  Hon- 
orable Benicia  Boy  goes  to  adorn  the  legislative 
halls,  yet  he  is  an  exceptional  ornament.  If  the 
constituency  that  sends  him  were  a fair  type  of 
every  constituency  in  the  land  we  should  have  a 
government  of  knuckles  rather  than  of  brains. 
But  do  you  not  see  that  even  if  it  were  so,  and 
that  we  must  undergo  the  Ceesar  and  Napoleon 
regime,  it  would  be  but  an  episode  ? We  should 
still  come  round  to  the  same  point,  and  again 
and  again,  until  we  learned  the  lesson ; and  the 
lesson  is,  that  the  Patriot  King  and  the  Patriot 
Parliament,  or  government  for  the  people  by  a 
few,  are  obsolete;  that  government  will  be  by 
the  people,  and  that  the  universal  duty,  therefore, 
is  to  promote  that  general  intelligence  which 
comprehends  the  value  of  justice  and  knowledge 
in  human  society.” 

Good  old  Mr.  Tory  sighed  again  and  again. 
The  evening  breeze  blew  over  the  lake,  and  seem- 
ed to  lament  with  him.  He  arose,  still  sighing, 
and  wished  Mr.  Whig  good-night,  and  as  he 
went  out  at  the  garden  gate  he  was  heard  ham- 
ming, “ O Richard ! O mon  Roi !” 

Hans  Christian  Andersen  says  that  who- 
ever has  been  in  Rome  will  remember  the  Piazza 
Barberini ; and  the  Easy  Chair  says  that  who- 
ever has  been  in  America  will  remember  the 
pleasant  village  of  Sunmead,  if  he  has  ever  seen 
it.  It  might  be  necessary  to  be  more  specific  if 
our  present  business  were  with  the  village,  but  as 
it  is  only  with  an  incident  in  the  village  history, 
as  an  illustration,  wc  may  spare  topographical 
accuracy.  Forth  from  Sunmead  on  a sunny 
morning  drove  a jolly  pleasure  - party . They 
laughed  as  they  rolled  along  the  bowery  road, 
and  sang  as  they  smelled  the  apple  blossoms. 
And  now  it  is  down  hill,  and  rattling  merrily 
down  they  go ; and,  striking  the  rustic  bridge  at 
the  foot,  down  goes  that  also,  down  go  the  mer- 
ry passengers  still  further,  and  there  they  lie, 
wrecked  and  bruised  and  wounded,  among  the 
stones  in  the  stream.  One  little  supporting  beam 
was  weak,  and,  breaking,  the  bridge  had  no 
foundation,  and  so  the  pleasure-party  ended. 

There  were  broken  legs  and  arms,  and  sad  in- 
ternal injuries,  and  life-long  weakness  and  dis- 
ease— all  occasioned  by  that  weak  little  beam. 
There  were  thumping  suits  for  damages  against 
the  authorities  of  Sunmead,  and  awful  swearing 
of  the  hard-working  tax-payers,  and  unhappy 
quarrels  and  parties  among  the  quiet  village  pop- 
ulation, growing  out  of  disbelief  in  the  extent  of 
alleged  injuries,  and  a suspicion  of  “ shamming,” 
to  extort  money  from  the  town  treasuiy.  And 
the  source  of  all  these  woes  was  the  rotten  little 
beam  under  the  rustic  bridge  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill.  Who  is  responsible  ? was  the  first  indig- 
nant question  of  the  village.  Of  course  the  road 
overseer,  and  there  was  a quite  inexpressible 
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feeling  toward  poor  Shirker,  the  overseer.  ‘ 4 Dear 
me  !”  said  poor  Shirker ; “ I was  only  jest  hayin’ ; 
and  I knew  there  was  a sleeper  not  exactly  right, 
and  I meant  to  have  mended  it  right  up,  but  I 
thought  I’d  jest  finish  up  hayin’,  and  who’d  ’a 
thought  any  body  would  go  tumblin’  through  the 
bridge,  massy  me!”  It  would  have  cost  about 
five  dollars  to  mend  the  bridge,  had  poor  Shirker 
done  the  work  when  he  knew  it  ought  to  be  done. 
And  this  Sunmead  remembered  as  it  reflected 
upon  the  broken  limbs,  and  the  lives  of  suffering, 
and  the  thumping  suits  for  damages  of  thousands 
of  dollars. 

44  Yes,  gentlemen,”  said  the  counsel  of  the 
claimants,  in  his  eloquent  address  to  the  jury, 
44  this  melancholy  event  furnishes  us  with  a most 
impressive  illustration  of  the  great  truth  that  a 
stitch  in  time  saves  nine.  Had  the  village  of 
Sunmead  only  taken  a just  and  proper  care  that 
its  bridges  were  in  order  it  would  not  to-day  be 
deploring,  on  the  one  hand,  the  injury  of  so  many 
of  its  most  respected  citizens,  and,  upon  the  other, 
that  depletion  of  the  public  purse  which  an  im- 
partial justice  now  makes  inevitable.”  There 
seemed  to  be  no  escape  for  Sunmead.  And  if 
Sunmead  were  the  only  offender  in  this  negli- 
gence of  the  one  timely  stitch  it  would  be  a sub- 
ject of  universal  congratulation.  The  one  time- 
ly stitch,  in  this  case,  stands  for  common-sense  in 
die  details  of  management,  whether  of  a village 
bridge  or  of  any  other  private  or  public  concern. 
And  the  story  of  Sunmead  was  recalled  by  the 
report  of  a sad  accident  at  Manchester  in  En- 
gland, while  it  suggests  a great  many  possible 
accidents  every  where  in  this  country. 

There  was  a sudden  alarm  of  fire  at  a music 
hall  in  Manchester  during  the  evening  perform- 
ance. It  was  occasioned  by  the  grasping  of  a 
gas  pendant  by  some  boys  who  thought  the  bench 
upon  which  they  stood  was  breaking  down,  and 
the  smell  of  the  escaping  gas  suggested  to  some- 
body the  cry  of  fire.  Instantly  the  whole  audi- 
ence rose  in  a panic  and  crushed  toward  the  only 
two  stairways.  In  vain  they  were  told  that  there 
was  no  danger.  They  did  not  hear  or  they  did 
not  believe.  The  railing  along  the  stairs  and  the 
stairs  themselves  gave  way  and  twrenty-five  per- 
sons were  killed  and  many  injured.  This  was 
the  result  of  a panic.  There  was  no  fire : there 
was  no  occasion  whatever  for  alarm,  but  that  did 
not  help.  The  audience  thought  there  was,  and 
they  became  mad. 

Now  if  we  ask  for  the  reason  of  this  panic  we 
shall  discover  it  easily.  It  was  not  the  supposed 
fire  that  alarmed  the  audience,  but  it  was  sup- 
posed fire  in  a theatre  or  hall ; and  that  produced 
a panic  from  the  involuntary  conviction  of  the 
audience  that  fire  in  such  a place  was  peculiarly 
perilous  because  of  the  inadequate  means  of  es- 
cape usually  provided.  But  in  this  case  how 
plainly  a stitch  in  time  would  have  saved  nine ! 
Had  the  proprietor  of  the  hall  made  it  so  evi- 
dently safe  that  nobody  could  reasonably  doubt 
that  it  was  so,  there  would  not  have  been  the 
flight  and  rush  and  crush  and  the  shocking 
catastrophe.  And  the  question  that  every  sensi- 
ble person  asks  is,  whether  other  halls  are  to  re- 
main in  this  condition,  and  other  bridges  to  be 
left  with  a rotten  beam  until  poor  Shirker  has 
jest  done  hayin’  ? 

The  Easy  Chair  has  no  feud  with  the  drama, 
regular  or  irregular.  Indeed  certain  observations 


in  which  it  has  sometimes  indulged  upon  that 
subject  have  been  the  text  of  very  severe  animad- 
version as  showing  a perilous  easiness,  if  not  a 
positively  immoral  easiness  upon  its  part.  There 
was  one  tremendous  clap  of  moral  thunder  from 
Chicago  upon  the  general  subject  which  ought  to 
have  cleared  the  atmosphere  for  a long  time,  and 
by  which  the  Chair  humbly  trusts  it  was  proper- 
ly placed  upon  its  legs,  44  four-square”  as  the 
poet  saith.  But  while  it  has  no  quarrel  even 
with  the  kind  of  drama  of  which  “Humpty 
Dumpty”  is  a signal  example,  it  must  yet  say 
that  the  spectator  who  can  sit  near  the  stage  in 
that  theatre  when  it  is  crowded  and  can  contem- 
plate without  shuddering  the  inevitable  conse- 
quences of  a panic  arising  from  an  alarm  of  fire 
during  the  performance,  would  undoubtedly  have 
taken  the  risk  of  leaving  the  rotten  beam  in  the 
Sunmead  bridge  until  after  hayin’. 

It  is  with  no  malevolence  that  the  Easy  Chair 
designates  this  theatre.  Who  that  remembers 
the  swift  destruction  of  the  Academy  of  Music  a 
few  years  ago,  does  not  furtively  examine  the 
present  one  as  he  seats  himself  in  it  in  a crowd 
and  reflects  upon  the  rustic  bridge  at  Sunmead  ? 
And  of  how  many  halls  in  the  country  is  it  not 
true  ? Suppose  that  w’e  should  change  the  name 
merely  and  announce  thAt  a concert  would  be 
given  in  the  Music  Trap  to-morrow  evening,  or 
that  the  annual  course  of  lectures  would  be  held 
in  the  Mechanics  or  Masonic  Trap,  w'ould  it  not 
be  a good  stitch  in  time  ? Is  there  a hall — with 
very  few  exceptions — in  the  country  which  is  not 
more  properly  a trap  ? Let  the  judicious  reader 
reflect  upon  the  pleasant  hall  in  his  own  town ; 
let  him  imagine  it  crowded  and  an  alarm  of  fire 
raised.  Now  a panic  under  such  circumstances 
mainly  depends  upon  the  consciousness  of  the 
audience  that  it  can  or  can  not  readily  escape. 
Does  he  think  there  would  be  a panic?  Or 
rather,  does  he  not  know  that  should  a fire  act- 
ually break  out,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  there  would  be  a terrible  catastrophe  ? Dear 
reader,  thou,  who  at  this  very  moment  art  pe- 
rusing these  words,  if  this  be  thy  conviction, 
and  Siou  doest  nothing,  why  art  thou  not  the 
very  poor  Shirker  who  thinks  he  will  jest  finish 
up  hayin’?  Poor  Shirker,  rather  than  spend 
five?  dollars  to  replace  a rotten  beam  ran  for  luck. 
The  result  was  injury  and  suffering  indescribable, 
and  an  enormous  taxation  of  the  hard-working 
folk  of  Sunmead.  Yon  choose  to  run  for  luck, 
also ; but  if  the  alarm  is  raised  in  the  hall  of 
your  town  when  your  wife  and  your  daughters 
are  among  the*  audience,  and  the  tragedy  follows, 
will  you  still  deny,  think  you,  that  a stitch  in 
time  saves  nine  ? 

The  Easy  Chair  has  not  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  the  theatre  which  Mr.  Booth  is  reported 
to  be  building,  and  which  is  to  be  a marvel  of 
beauty  and  convenience.  Is  it  to  be  also  a mir- 
acle of  safety  ? It  is  the  best  economy  to  put 
money  for  such  purposes  into  that  kind  of  security 
of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  so  that  the  pub- 
lic will  not  be  compelled  to  contemplate  an  ad- 
vertisement which,  being  truly  interpreted,  will 
read  as  follows:  “The  new  and  gorgeous  Trap 
for  the  legitimate  and  other  drama  will  beopened 
for  victims  on  Monday  evening.  No  pains  or 
expense  have  been  spared  in  the  elaborate  finish 
of  the  sides  of  the  Trap,  and  the  gilding  of  the 
wires  is  truly  resplendent.  There  will  be  6pacc 
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for  an  immense  number  of  victims ; and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  public  judgment,  that  it  is 
the  most  superb  Trap  ever  seen  in  the  country.” 
That  would  be  a merely  truthful  rendering  of 
the  advertisements  of  many,  of  most  of  the 
theatres  and  halls  in  the  country.  Indeed,  the 
money  spent  for  tawdry  and  useless  decoration 
of  our  public  Traps  would  buy  space  enough  to 
make  the  buildings  panic-proof,  which  is  much 
better  than  fire-proof. 

And  what  is  needed  in  a public  hall  but  sim- 
plicity and  security  ? There  is,  indeed,  no  flat- 
tering prospect  of  promising  investment  in  such 
a building;  but  there  is  none  more  essentially 
necessary  in  every  American  community.  There 
is  in  fact  none,  except  the  church  building,  in 
which  the  whole  community  have  so  vital  an  in- 
terest. When,  therefore,  it  is  proposed  to  build 
a hall  for  lectures  and  concerts  in  the  third  story 
of  a building  of  which  the  two  lower  stories  are 
devoted  to  cabinet-making  and  the  storing  and 
sale  of  varnish,  and  the  access  to  which  is  to 
consist  of  tw’o  wooden  staircases,  let  public  opin- 
ion and  the  Grand  Jury  interpose.  Or,  indeed, 
donning  the  judicial  robes  and  stepping  into  the 
judgment-seat,  Easy  Chair,  C.  J.  wrould  say  to 
the  Grand  Jury:  “Gentlemen,  don’t  wait  for 
future  sins ; search  out*those  that  already  exist 


! There  are  Traps  which  are  proposed  to  be  built, 
but  there  are  also  Traps  already  builded.  If  in 
j the  towns  with  which  you  are  most  familiar  these 
Traps  are  so  contrived  that  upon  any  alarm  a 
disastrous  panic  would  necessarily  ensue  in  con- 
sequence of  the  general  knowledge  that  they  are 
Traps,  it  is  your  most  solemn  duty  to  present 
them  as  perilous  nuisances  and  officially  to  warn 
the  public  of  the  danger  to  w'hich  it  is  exposed. 
Don’t  wait,  gentlemen,  for  a fearful  rent  in  your 
garments  to  impress  upon  you  in  the  most  awful 
manner  that  a stitch  in  time  does  save  nine. 
Don’t  run  the  appalling  risk  of  allowing  heavily 
loaded  carriages  to  come  thundering  upon  bridges 
supported  by  a sleeper  that  you  know  to  be  rot- 
ten, because  you  jest  want  to  finish  up  hayin’.  Pay 
five  dollars  to-day,  gentlemen,  and  save  twenty 
thousand  dollars  and  a frightful  accident.  Do  your 
duty,  like  sensible  men.  Abolish  man-traps !” 

If  the  learned  Judge  were  inclined  he  might 
“call  the  member  by  his  name,”  and  mention 
the  most  dangerous  Traps  in  the  circuit.  But 
when  the  Easy  Chair  is  upon  the  Bench  it  would 
fain  temper  justice  with  mercy.  It  would  urge 
upon  the  jury  its  imperative  duty,  and  if  the  juiy 
prove  to  be  but  a poor  shirker  after  all,  there 
can  be  a resort  to  more  summary  and  awful 
measures. 


littrimj  Putins. 


Harper's  Pictorial  History  of  the  Great  Re- 
bellion, by  Alfred  H.  Guernsey  and  Henry 
M.  Alden.  This  work,  which  has  for  five  years 
engrossed  a considerable  part  of  the  time  of  its 
authors,  is  now  complete.  It  brings  the  history 
of  the  war  down  to  the  close,  and  narrates  the 
early  efforts  at  reconstruction.  The  Editor  of  this 
Magazine  is  not  the  one  to  undertake  to  say  how 
well  or  ill  that  part  of  it  the  execution  of  w'hich 
fell  to  his  share  has  been  performed.  This  part 
is  mainly  that  which  describes  the  military  opera- 
tions carried  on  in  the  East,  and  the  early  polit- 
ical chapters.  Of  that  part  of  the  work  relating 
to  the  West,  and  the  closing  chapters  upon  po- 
litical events,  written  by  Mr.  Alden,  he  can  speak 
freely.  He  believes  them  to  be  the  most  full  and 
accurate  narrative  of  events  relating  to  these  top- 
ics which  has  been  written.  He  does  not  believe 
that  within  the  next  ten  years  it  will  be  possible 
for  any  man  to  produce  a better.  The  Editor 
may  also  properly  state  the  general  principles 
laid  dowm  by  himself  and  his  associate  when  they 
undertook  the  preparation  of  the  work.  They 
agreed  at  the  outset  that  it  should  be  based 
throughout  upon  fact.  They  had  at  their  dis- 
posal ample  means  of  procuring  every  accessible 
document.  These  accumulated  upon  their  hands 
as  the  work  wfent  on,  rendering  it  necessary  in 
many  cases  to  re-write  whole  chapters.  They 
believe  that  their  collection  of  documents  and 
authorities  is  more  full  and  complete  than  any 
that  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  any  other  per- 
sons w ho  have  written  upon  the  w ar.  These  they 
have  used  according  to  their  best  judgment.  They 
have  admitted  into  the  text  no  statement  which 
they  did  not  believe  substantiated  by  the  most  com- 
plete evidence,  and  they  have  been  careful  to  give 
in  notes  the  authority  upon  which  every  important 


statement  is  based.  They  have  expressed  their 
own  opinions  freely.  They  have  essayed  to  deal 
justly  with  all  men  of  whom  they  had  to  speak. 
They  have  unduly  praised  no  man  because  he 
fought  for  what  they  believe  to  bo  the  right ; they 
have  maligned  no  one  because  he  fought  for  what 
they  believe  to  be  the  wrong.  They  have  striven, 
as  far  ns  they  might,  to  anticipate  the  final  verdict 
of  after-ages  upon  the  great  events  which  passed 
before  them.  They  have  attempted  to  wTite  true 
history.  The  position  of  the  Publishers  gave  to 
the  writers  the  most  ample  facilities  for  preparing 
an  Illustrated  History.  Harper  s WeeJcly  had 
artists  with  every  command  in  the  army.  These 
furnished  sketches  of  nearly  every  important 
scene.  Portraits  of  nearly  all  the  men  of  mark 
upon  both  sides  came  to  the  Weekly.  Maps  and 
plans  of  battles,  almost  without  number,  were 
accumulated.  It  grew  to  be  the  task  of  the 
writers  of  this  History  to  decide  wdiat  not  to  use, 
in  the  way  of  illustration,  of  the  stores  at  their 
command.  As  it  is,  the  work  contains  J000  illus- 
trations. Of  these  about  350  are  portraits ; nearly 
100  maps  and  plans;  and  the  remainder  repre- 
sentations of  memorable  scenes  and  incidents. 
(Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.) 

History  of  the  American  Civil  War , by  JOHN 
William  Draper.  Volume  II.  There  are  two 
general  methods  of  w'riting  History.  In  the  first 
the  writer  mainly  undertakes  to  set  forth  facts  as 
they  occurred,  and  in  their  proper  order ; in  the 
second  his  chief  aim  is  to  elucidate  the  great 
principles  which  underlie  and  give  shape  to  the 
actual  facts.  A work  composed  w holly  upon  the 
first  plan  is  mere  narrative ; composed  upon  the 
second  plan  it  is  disquisition.  Both  must  be 
combined  in  order  to  constitute  a History.  In 
any  work  one  element  will  preponderate  over  the 
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other.  As  was  to  be  expected  from  the  charac- 
ter of  his  mind  and  the  nature  of  his  pursuits,  in 
Professor  Draper’s  Histoiy  the  philosophical  ele- 
ment takes  precedence  over  the  narrative.  It 
does  so  in  this  volume,  which  undertakes  to  de- 
tail “the  events  from  the  inauguration  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  to  the  Proclamation  of  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  slaves,”  that  is,  from  March,  1861, 
to  January,  1 863.  What  a few  men  thought,  in 
his  mind,  is  of  more  import  than  what  many  men 
did.  It  is  well  that  history  should  be  written 
from  both  points  of  view,  for  both  are  true. 
From  the  philosophical  point  it  can  hardly  be 
better  written  than  it  has  been  by  Professor 
Draper.  (Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.) 

Cyclopaedia  of  Biblical , Theological \ and  Ec- 
clesiastical Literature , by  John  M‘Clintock 
and  James  Strong.  Volume  II.  This  volume 
brings  the  work  down  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
letter  I>.  It  contains  about  2000  separate  arti- 
cles, illustrated  by  more  than  300  engravings. 
The  two  volumes  now  issued  constitute  about 
one-third  of  the  work  as  projected.  In  a work 
to  be  arranged  in  a purely  alphabetical  order  it 
is  essential  that  a great  part  of  the  contents, 
whether  literary  or  artistic,  should  be  prepared 
before  the  first  page  is  given  to  the  printer.  That 
is,  the  papers  under  A tnust  be  as  complete  as 
those  under  Z.  Of  course,  however,  each  part 
should  be  carefully  revised  as  it  goes  through  the 
press,  so  that  every  portion  shall  be  brought  up 
to  the  latest  point.  We  see  by  the  notice  of  the 
Editors  that  the  greater  part  of  the  preparation 
of  the  work  has  been  performed,  and  that  the 
“succeeding  volumes  may  be  expected  as  rapid- 
ly as  they  can  be  carried  through  the  press.”  In 
a few  months,  therefore,  students  may  hope  to 
have  complete  a more  thorough,  and  exhaustive 
work  upon  theological  science  and  literature  than 
has  heretofore  been  attempted  in  any  language : 
a work  which  will  comprise  all  the  positive  re- 
sults of  the  researches  of  generations  of  scholars. 
In  noticing  some  months  ago  the  first  volume 
of  this  Cyclopaedia  wre  took  occasion  to  speak  of 
the  labor  and  erudition  expended  upon  several  of 
the  leading  articles.  This  volume  amply  redeems 
the  promise  of  that  which  precedes  it,  and  affords 
full  guaranty  for  the  worth  of  those  which  are  to 
follow.  (Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.) 

The  Opium  Habit . The  anonymous  author, 
or  rather  compiler,  of  this  work  has  performed  a 
timely  labor.  Few  persons  have  any  conception 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  use  of  opium  in  some 
of  its  forms  is  practiced  in  this  country ; and  no 
one  except  the  sufferers,  and  those  physicians  who 
have  had  occasion  to  treat  such  patients,  has  any 
idea  of  the  horrors  which  the  victims  of  the  Opium 
Habit  undergo.  The  author  gives,  in  the  first 
place,  his  own  experience  in  the  matter,  which  is 
of  special  value  as  showing  that  the  habit  can  be 
overcome.  He  then  condenses  the  remarkable 
revelations  made  by  De  Quincev ; following  with 
the  case  of  Coleridge — the  saddest  in  the  world’s 
history.  If  one  wishes  to  know  how  and  why  it 
was,  as  Wordsworth  says,  that  the  “ marvelous 
powers  of  Coleridge  were  frozen  at  their  won- 
drous source,”  how  the  grandest  intellect  sent  for 
generations  into  the  world  was  wasted,  he  has 
but  to  read  these  chapters,  and  find  the  answer 
in  the  one  word  “Opium.”  Then  come  several 
suggestive  chapters,  among  which  is  Fitz  Hugh 
Ludlow’s  paper  entitled,  “What  shall  they  do 


to  be  saved  ?”  which  originally  appeared  in  this 
Magazine—a  paper  which  we  are  well  assured  is 
absolutely  true  in  every  point  and  particular. 
The  book  closes  with  an  ideal  sketch  of  a hos- 
pital for  opium  patients,  to  which  Mr.  Ludlow 
(who,  by-the-way,  is  not  the  author  of  the  book) 
affixes  his  name.  (Published  by  Haiper  and 
Brothers.) 

The  New  Testament  History , by  William 
Smith.  This  work  bears  also  the  appropriate 
title  of  “ The  Student’s  Scripture  History.”  As 
tersely  expressed  in  the  preface,  its  object  is  “ to 
supply  a manual  of  New  Testament  History, 
which,  in  fullness,  accuracy,  and  use  of  the  best 
sources  of  information,  may  take  its  place  by  the 
side  of  the  Histories  of  Greece,  Rome,  England, 
and  France”  contained  in  the  series  of  “ Student’s 
Histories.”  This  purpose  has  been  nobly  accom- 
plished. Until  a need  has  been  fairly  supplied, 
few  persons  imagine  how  great  the  need  was. 
We  may  safely  say  that,  notwithstanding  the  la- 
bors of  hundreds  of  writers  for  more  than  fifteen 
hundred  years,  the  real  history  of  the  times  in- 
cluded directly  or  indirectly  within  the  period 
covered  by  the  New  Testament  canon  has  never 
before  been  fairly  presented  in  any  one  work 
within  such  a compass  as  to  render  it  available 
to  the  great  body  of  even  cultivated  readers. 
Taking  into  account  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  thoroughness  and  accuracy  of  the 
treatment,  this  is  the  most  valuable  of  the  many 
admirable  works  embodied  in  the  series  of  “ Stu- 
dent’s Histories.”  (Published  by  Harper  and 
Brothers.) 

A Treatise  on  Physiology  and  Hygiene , by  J. 
C.  Dalton.  The  public  has  reason  to  rejoice 
that  of  late  years  men  w hose  training  and  avoca- 
tions are  a warrant  for  the  accuracy  and  extent 
of  their  knowledge  have  taken  in  hand  to  present 
the  result  of  their  knowledge  in  such  a form  as 
to  be  understood  by  those  who  have  had  no  spe- 
cial scientific  culture.  Dr.  Dalton,  Professor  of 
Physiology  in  the  New  York  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons,  has  performed  just  that  labor 
in  this  wrork,  which  is  “intended  as  a means  of 
instruction  in  Physiology  and  Hygiene  for  pupils 
and  general  readers  who  have  no  previous  knowl- 
edge on  medical  subjects.”  He  believes — a be- 
lief in  which  we  fully  concur — “that  the  most 
important,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  inter- 
esting, facts  of  Physiology  may  be  taught  with 
success  in  a perfectly  simple  manner,  provided 
they  be  given  in  the  proper  order  and  in  their 
natural  relation  to  each  other.”  When  a few 
more  men  like  Dr.  Dalton  set  themselves  seri- 
ously to  instruct  the  people  upon  the  great  laws 
of  life  and  health  we  may  begin  to  hope  that  the 
generation  of  quacks  and  nostrum-venders  whose 
placards  cover  our  walls,  and  whose  pretentious 
advertisements  fill  our  newspapers,  will  die  out 
by  starvation.  People  will  have  learned  that  at 
the  first  symptoms  of  uneasiness  it  is  not  well  to 
rush  to  the  nearest  apothecary  and  ask  for  some- 
thing which  they  have  seen  advertised ; but  will 
obey  the  general  laws  of  nature ; and  if,  notwith- 
standing, disease  should  assume  a serious  form, 
they  will  call  to  their  aid  some  physician  in  whose 
judgment  and  honor  they  have  reason  to  con- 
fide, and  will  follow  his  directions.  They  will 
throw  physic  to  the  dogs  (who  will  not  be  foolish 
enough  to  take  it),  except  when  it  is  proscribed 
by  a competent  physician.  This  may  be  bad  for 
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unscrupulous  quacks,  and  for  ignorant  druggists 
who  live  by  vending  their  vile  nostrums ; but  it 
will  be  well  for  the  poor  patients.  (Published 
by  Harper  and  Brothers.) 

Ornithology  and  Oology  of  New  England.  Mr. 
Edward  Samuels,  Curator  of  Zoology  in  the 
Massachusetts  State  Cabinet,  has  performed  a 
labor  for  which  he  will  receive  the  thanks  of 
every  lover  of  nature.  He  has  given  full  de- 
scriptions of  the  birds  which  inhabit  or  occasion- 
ally visit  New  England  and  the  adjacent  region. 
He  tells  when  and  whence  they  come,  and  whith- 
er they  go ; describes  their  habits  and  modes  of 
life ; what  they  eat ; how  they  build  their  nests 
and  rear  their  young.  He  cites  largely  from  the 
accounts  given  by  Audubon,  Wilson,  and  Nuttall, 
whose  works  are  now  almost  inaccessible  to  the 
mass  of  readers,  either  on  account  of  their  great 
cost  or  from  being  out  of  print ; but  the  main 
part  of  the  book  is  composed  of  matter  con- 
tributed by  a score  or  more  of  men  who  “in  the 
love  of  Nature  hold  communion  with  her  visible 
forms.”  Mr.  Samuels's  own  contributions  are 
the  most  numerous.  How  acute  is  his  observa- 
tion, and  with  what  enthusiasm  and  grace  he 
presents  the  result,  will  be  perceived  by  his  article 
in  the  present  Number  of  this  Magazine  upon 
our  “Neighbors  the  Birds.”  His  work  is  put 
forth  in  several  forms.  The  quarto  edition,  which 
is  embellished  by  many  colored  figures  of  birds, 
and  exquisite  delineations  of  their  eggs,  tinted 
from  nature,  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
book-making  produced  in  America.  (Published 
by  Nichols  and  Noyes.) 

Miscellaneous  Prose  Works , by  Edward  Bul- 
wer, Loud  Lytton.  Bulwer — for  so  people 
will  persist  in  denominating  him — is  so  generally 
known  as  a novelist  that  few  readers  imagine  that 
he  has  been  for  more  than  an  ordinary  generation 
a frequent  contributor  to  those  Reviews  which  have 
been  the  real  exponents  of  thought  and  opinion  in 
English  literature.  1 le  has  now'  collected  into  two 
volumes  a score  and  a half  of  these  essays,  which 
he  thinks  most  worthy  of  permanent  preservation. 
Though  we  can  not  claim  for  them  a place  beside 
those  of  Macaulay  and  Carlyle,  or  hardly  beside 
those  of  Stephen  and  Homer,  yet  they  are  w'ell 
w’orthy  of  preservation.  It  may  be  regretted 
that  these  papers  wrere  not  arranged  in  the  chro- 
nological order  in  which  they  were  written.  The 
earliest  paper  in  the  first  volume  is  that  upon  Sir 
Thomas  Brown,  written  in  1 836 ; the  latest,  which 
precedes  in  order  of  arrangement,  is  that  upon 
Charles  Lamb  and  some  of  his  companions, 
written  in  1 867.  The  other  papers  in  this  vol- 
ume bear  dates  from  1837  to  1860.  They  in- 
clude the  very  capital  sketch  of  the  Life  of  Schil- 
ler, originally  prefixed  to  Bulw'er’s  translation  of 
the  poems  of  the  great  German,  published  in 
1847.  This,  in  our  judgment,  is  the  best  of 
these  Miscellanies.  The  second  volume  opens 
with  what  the  author  styles  “Essays  written  in 
Youth.  ” They  comprise  the  papers  known  as  the 
“Student,”  which  are  really  of  little  account,  ex- 
cepting always  the  “ Conversations  with  an  Am- 
bitious Student  in  his  last  Illness,”  which  are  ad- 
mirable. The  date  of  these  papers  is  1832. 
Then  follow  sundry  papers  upon  “the  Influ- 
ence of  Love  upon  Literature  and  Real  Life,” 
written  in  1862,  and  now  first  published.  If 
they  fed  remained  unpublished  the  fame  of 
the  author  would  not  have  been  greatly  dimin- 


ished. Looking  back  upon  Bulwer’s  long  and 
brilliant  career  we  think  his  reputation  will  final- 
ly rest  upon  the  two  “Caxton”  novels.  The 
world  can  very  well  afford  to  forget  “Pelham,” 
“ Paul  Clifford,”  and  a half  score  of  other  simi- 
lar novels.  “ Eugene  Aram,”  “ Rienzi,”  “ Har- 
old,” and  “ the  Last  Days  of  Pompeii”  will  not 
be  cared  for  by  any  coming  generation ; while 
“ Ernest  Maltravers,”  “ Alice,”  and  several  oth- 
ers belonging  to  one  period  will  be  forgotten  by  all 
who  wish  to  think  well  of  the  author.  “ Zono- 
ni”  and  the  “Strange  Story”  have  had  their 
day,  such  as  it  was.  The  poems  of  Bulwer  will 
not  carry  him  down  to  posterity.  Some  of  his 
translations  from  Schiller  are  indeed  very  fair, 
but  of  the  best,  better  ones  have  been  produced 
by  others.  We  suppose  that  his  two  plays,  the 
“Lady  of  Lyons”  and  “Money,”  will  continue 
to  hold  their  place  upon  the  stage  so  long  as 
there  is  a good-looking  actor  and  actress  with  a 
passable  voice  to  take  the  leading  parts.  But, 
as  we  have  said,  the  two  “Caxton”  novels  will 
form  Bulwer’s  main  claim  upon  the  recognition 
of  the  future.  These  Essays,  if  they  will  not 
add  greatly  to  this  claim,  will  not  diminish  it 
(Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.) 

Cape  Cod  and  all  Along  Shore  is  the  rather 
unsuggestive  title  under  which  Mr.  Charles 
Nordhoff  has  chosen  to  group  together  seven 
capital  stories,  all  of  which,  except  one,  have 
appeared  in  this  Magazine.  Many  of  our  read- 
ers in  past  years  will  call  to  mind  “Captain  Tom : 
a Resurrection,”  “What  is  Best?”  and  “Maud 
Elbert’s  Love  Match,”  and  will  be  glad  to  meet 
them  together.  The  writer  had  it  in  mind  at 
one  time  to  follow  a practice  known  to  story- 
writers  and  connect  these  tales  by  a general 
story  which  should  serve  as  a sort  of  frame- 
work, giving  the  whole  the  appearance  of  a 
novel,  so  that  the  purchasers  of  the  book  should 
not  discover  that  “what  they  took  to  be  a fat 
chicken  was  only  a basketful  of  stale  eggs.”  He 
abandoned  this  design  for  reasons  which,  as  stat- 
ed by  him,  should  be  held  as  quite  satisfactory : 
“ 1st.  I think  it  wrong  to  practice  such  a cheat 
upon  an  unoffending  and  confiding  public ; and, 
2dly.  I tried  in  vain  to  invent  a tale  which  should 
serve  me  as  such  a frame-work,  and  had  at  last 
to  give  it  up  for  lack  of  ingenuity.”  The  read- 
ers of  these  clever  stories  will  not  have  reason  to 
regret  that  no  such  attempt  at  literary  patch- 
work  has  been  made.  (Published  by  Harper 
and  Brothers.) 

The  Moonstone ; a Novel,  by  Wilkie  Col- 
lins. If  there  were  such  a word  as  “story- 
w right,”  corresponding  to  the  terra  “play- 
wright,” Wilkie  Collins  would  be  styled  the 
one  great  “ story wright.”  He  indeed  writes  al- 
ways good  sound  English,  such  as  De  Foe  or 
Swift  might  have  WTitten ; but  he  has  none  of 
the  delicacies  or  mannerisms  of  style  w hich  char- 
acterize the  works  of  Dickens  and  Thackeray.  It 
would  be  hard  to  find  in  all  his  characteristic 
works  a page  which  from  mere  form  of  expres- 
sion any  one  could  declare  to  be  his  rather  than 
that  of  any  other  person  who  understands  gram- 
mar and  has  at  command  a good  store  of  good 
words.  But  Mr.  Collins  has  the  faculty  of 
constructing  a story  in  such  a way  that  while 
no  one  when  it  is  in  progress  shall  even  guess  at  its 
winding-up,  yet  when  all  is  done  the  reader  will 
wonder  why  he  had  not  anticipated  the  end  of  the 
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plot.  Mr.  Dickens  somewhere  complains  that  un- 
scrupulous playwrights,  taking  one  of  his  novels 
when  half  completed,  “adapted  it  to  the  stage,” 
anticipating  the  event  which  was  to  have  formed 
the  climax.  Thackeray  seems  never  to  have  had 
a plot  in  his  mind.  In  the  preface  to  44  Penden- 
nis”  he  tells  humorously  how,  until  the  last  chap- 
ter was  to  be  written,  he  did  not  know  how  the 
work  was  to  end.  No  one  who  reads  Dickens’s 
44  Mutual  Friend”  will  doubt  that  the  final  ex- 
planation of  Mr.  Boffin’s  strange  conduct  never 
entered  into  the  mind  of  the  author  until  long 
after  the  story  was  begun.  More  odd  still  is  the 
fate  of  Paul  Emanuel  in  Charlotte  Bronte’s  44  Vi- 
lette.”  Of  ten  critical  readers  of  the  story,  five 


will  be  sure  that  he  was  drowned,  and  the  other 
five  will  be  just  as  sure  that  he  came  home,  mar- 
ried Lucy  Snowe,  and  “lived  happily  ever  after.” 
No  such  difficulties  will  confront  the  readers  of 
any  novel  by  Wilkie  Collins.  They  may  not  be 
able  to  even  guess,  while  the  story  is  in  progress, 
how  it  is  to  turn  out.  If  they  did  guess,  most 
likely  their  guesses  would  turn  out  wrong.  Mr. 
Collins  possesses  the  faculty,  almost  amounting 
to  genius,  of  writing  a novel.  In  the  “ Moon- 
stone” he  has  come  nearer  to  success  than  in  any 
of  his  former  stories.  If  he  has  fallen  short  of 
producing  a great  novel,  he  has  succeeded  in 
making  a most  readable  story.  (Published  by 
Harper  and  Brothers.) 


Jfintrtjilt}  lUrurii  of  terrat  tents. 


UNITED  STATES. 

OUR  brief  Record  for  the  Month  closes  on  the 
31st  of  August  Congress  having  taken  a 
recess,  and  it  being  yet  uncertain  whether  it  will 
reassemble  in  September,  political  affairs  pre- 
sent no  marked  features  demanding  notice.  The 
chief  points  of  interest  relate  to  the  Presidential 
campaign,  which  has  now  fairly  opened.  It  is 
clear  that  this  will  turn  mainly  upon  the  financial 
issues  involved  in  the  platforms  of  the  two  par- 
ties. 

The  essential  facts  are  these : The  national 
debt  amounts  now  in  round  numbers  to  $2,600,- 
000,000.  A very  large  part  of  this  consists  of 
what  are  known  as  Five-Twenty  bonds — that  is, 
obligations  which  are  not  due  until  twenty  years 
after  date,  but  which  the  Government  may,  if  it 
pleases,  pay  in  five  years.  These  bonds  bear  in- 
terest at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent. ; and  it  is  ex- 
pressly provided  that  this  interest  shall  be  paid 
in  coin.  But  the  law  does  not  specify  in  what 
medium  the  principal  shall  be  paid. 

Upon  the  one  hand  it  is  contended  that  the 
obligation  to  pay  of  necessity  implies  that  the 
payment  shall  be  made  in  coin;  and  it  is  af- 
firmed that  this  interpretation  of  the  law  was 
expressly  sanctioned  by  all  the  functionaries 
through  whom  the  loan  was  contracted;  and 
that  this  obligation  was  a part  of  the  considera- 
tion upon  which  the  loans  were  made ; and  that 
therefore  the  Government  is  bound  in  right  and 
honor  to  pay  the  principal  of  these  bonds  in 
coin. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  affirmed  that  these 
loans  were  made  in  paper,  whether  “Green- 
backs”— that  is,  promissory  notes  of  the  United 
States  Government — or  “ National  Bank  Notes” 
issued  upon  the  guarantee  of  the  Government ; 
that  these  notes  bore  on  their  face  that  they  were 
to  be  received  for  all  public  or  private  debts,  sav- 
ing only  that  customs  dues  and  the  interest  upon 
the  bonds  must  be  paid  in  coin;  so  that  the 
principal  of  the  bonds,  like  any  other  debt,  pub- 
lic or  private,  is  payable  in  “currency.”  This 
interpretation  of  the  law  is  embodied  in  the  fifth 
article  of  the  platform  adopted  by  the  Democratic 
party  at  the  Convention  of  July.  Its  words  are : 
“One  currency  for  the  Government  and  the 
People,  the  laborer  and  the  office-holder,  the 
pensioner  and  the  soldier,  the  producer  and  the 
bondholder.”  This  view  has  been  most  fully 
elaborated  by  Mr.  Pendleton,  who  was  indeed 


the  first  fairly  to  enunciate  it  In  an  elaborate 
speech  at  Hartford,  he  said : 

41  Of  the  $*A 600, 000, 000  of  debt  more  than  $1,500,000,- 
000  are  in  Five-Twenty  bonds.  They  were  issued 
after  the  law  of  1SC2.  The  man  who  owns  them  pays 
no  taxes  except  those  imposed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment He  pays  not  a dollar  for  the  paving  of  your 
streets,  the  taxes  for  your  gas  companies ; not  a dol- 
lar to  pay  your  police,  or  to  pay  yonr  juries  their  fees, 
or  your  Judge  his  salary,  or  the  expenses  of  your  pen- 
itentiary. Now  I say  that  the  principal  of  these  Five- 
Twenty  bonds  is  payable  in  legal-tender  notes.  Be- 
fore one  single  Five-Twenty  bond  was  Issued  the  legal- 
tender  notes  were  pnt  in  circulation.  They  had  it 
written  upon  their  faces,  copied  from  the  law,  that 
these  legal-tender  notes  were  payable  for  all  public 
and  private  debts,  and  for  all  debts  doe  from  the 
Government  except  interest  on  the  public  debt,  and 
for  all  debts  due  to  the  Government  except  duties  on 
imports.” 

This  is  the  issue  clearly  made  by  the  Demo- 
cratic party  in  its  platform  and  in  the  speeches 
of  its  recognized  expounders.  The  Republican 
platform  is  less  explicit.  It  simply  affirms  that 
“the  whole  public  debt  must  be  paid  according 
to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  laws  under  which 
it  was  contracted.”  This,  as  set  forth  by  the 
speakers  for  the  party,  means  that  the  principal 
of  the  debt  is  due  in  coin,  not  in  paper. 

In  the  Southern  States  the  canvass  has  taken 
a singular  turn.  A great  majority  of  the  whites 
who  took  sides  with  the  Confederacy  have  now 
joined  hands  with  the  Democratic  party.  While 
utterly  Opposing  the  right  of  the  freedmen  to  vote 
and  be  voted  for,  they  are  making  strenuous  ef- 
forts to  gain  the  colored  vote  for  the  Democratic 
party.  They  urge  upon  the  colored  voters  that 
the  Southern  whites  are  their  only  real  friends, 
and  that  if  they  vote  for  the  Republican  candi- 
dates a war  of  races  will  ensue,  in  which  the 
colored  race  must  be  annihilated.  The  contest 
in  the  South  has  given  rise  to  two  new  political 
epithets.  Northern  men  who  have  gone  thither 
are  designated  as  “Carpet-Baggers;”  Southern 
men  who  side  with  the  Republican  party  are 
called  “ Scalliwags.  ” The  leaders  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  demand  that  these  persons  shall  be 
socially  ostracized.  Another  month  will  enable 
us  to  give  some  clear  approximation  as  to  the 
strength  of  the  parties  in  the  South.  The  one 
significant  indication  as  yet  afforded  is  that  in 
Kentucky  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Govern- 
or, out  of  a vote  of  141,799  received  115,524 — 
the  Republican  candidate  receiving  26,275 — a 
Democratic  majority  of  89,249. 
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HARK ! hark  l— I hear  the  reapers  in  a row. 
Shouting  their  harvest  carols  blithe  and  loud, 
Cutting  the  rustled  maize  whose  crests  are  bowed 
With  ears  o’ertasseled,  soon  to  be  laid  low; 
Crpoked  earthward  now,  the  orchards  droop  their 
boughs 

With  red-cheek  fruits,  while  far  along  the  wall, 
Full  in  the  south,  ripe  plums  and  peaches  fall 
In  tufted  grass  where  laughing  lads  carouse; 

And  down  the  pastures,  where  the  horse  goes  round 
His  ring  of  tan,  beneath  the  mossy  shed. 

Old  cider-presses  work  with  creaky  din. 

Oozing  in  vats,  and  apples  heap  the  ground; 

And,  hour  by  hour,  a basket  on  his  head. 
Up-clambering  to  the  spout,  the  plowman  pours 
them  in ! 


Very  many  pretty  lines  have  been  written  on 
“October,”  and  other  autumnal  topics,  though 
none  better  than  the  preceding,  by  Stoddard,  with 
which  introduction  we  open  tliis  present  Drawer. 


The  recent  decease  of  Peter  Cagger,  of  Albany, 
who  with  the  late  Dean  Richmond  controlled  for 
many  years  the  nominations  of  the  Democratic 
party  of  New  York,  will  remind  those  who  have 
had  much  to  do  with  State  Conventions  how  those 
two  astute  managers  combined  to  bring  forward 
the  men  whose  names  were  to  be  put  upon  the 
“slate”  for  nomination.  The  writer  recalls  an 
incident  that  occurred  at  the  Democratic  State 
Convention  held  at  Syracuse  in  1857,  which  nom- 
inated the  ticket  that  was  elected  in  November 
of  that  year.  Mr.  Richmond  and  Mr.  Cagger 
were  in  consultation  at  the  Syracuse  House  on 
the  evening  before  the  assembling  of  the  Conven- 
tion as  to  who  would  be  likely  to  impart  most 
strength  to  the  ticket. 

“ Well,  Cagger,  about  Secretary  of  State — what 
do  you  say  ?” 

“The  newspaper  men,”  replied  Mr.  C.,  “ seem 
to  have  taken  up  Gid  Tucker ; what  do  you  think 
about  it?” 

“ Don't  know  much  ahont  him ; smart  chap, 
they  say ; writes  well,  and  knows  the  boys.  Best 
to  go  him  ?” 

“ I reckon  so.” 

“Put  him  down.” 

The  “slate”  was  commenced  with  the  name 
of  Mr.  Tucker. 

“ What  about  Controller  ?” 

“Oh!  Church,  of  course;  there  isn't  any  body 
but  him  we  can  trust.” 

“Fact!” 

And  Mr.  Church's  name  was  inscribed. 

“ Who  for  Treasurer  ?” 

“Don’t  know,”  says  Mr.  Cagger;  “some  of 
your  hoys  talk  about  Vanderpoel,  and  nobody  else 
seems  to  be  pushing  for  it.” 

“ Van’s  a good  fellow ; knows  about  lager, 
talks  Dutch,  and  is  a favor-ite  with  the  women.” 

Down  went  the  name  of  the  stalwart  and 
handsome  Isaac  J. 

“Any  body  want  to  he  Attorney-General  ?” 

“Tremain’s  got  it  pretty  bad,”  said  Mr.  C. ; 
“how'li  that  do  west?” 

“Oh,  we  go  any  thing;  but  don't  some  of 
those  New  York  chaps  want  it?” 

“No,  they’re  in  a little  fight  ahont  State  En- 
gineer, and  are  not  pressing  any  one.  Tremain's 
with  ns guess  we’d  better  go  him.” 

“All  right;  scratch  him  down.” 

“ What  about  State  Engineer?” 


“Well,  on  the  whole,”  replied  Mr.  C.,  “Van 
Richmond's  our  best  man ; hut  the  New  Yorkers 
are  in  a row  about  it.  Sickles  and  Sam  Butter- 
worth  are  strong  for  Charley  Graham  (General 
C.  K.  Graham);  but  Fernando  and  John  Kelley 
are  against  it.  If  we  go  Graham,  who  is  a nice 
fellow,  there’ll  he  a split,  and  that  won’t  do.” 

“ Oh  no — no  splits ! Give  them  Richmond ; 
they’ll  swallow  it — they  must  /” 

He  was  swallowed,  though  Graham  made  a 
hold  dash. 

“ Well,  Mr.  Richmond,  ahont  Canal  Commis- 
sioner ? important  that ; mast  have  a good  man.” 

“That’s  so;  there’s  been  too  much  stealing 
there,  and  it  ought  to  be  stopped.  How’ll  Jay- 
cox  answer?” 

“ Jaycox  is  pushed  by  John  A.  Green  and  the 
Onondaga  fellows ; he’s  smart  and  sound ; think 
it’s  best  ?” 

“ On  the  whole,  yes.” 

“Put  him  down.” 

“And  now  this  Prison  Inspectorship — what 
shall  we  do  with  it  ? Fifty  are  after  it  from  all 
over  the  State,  and  every  man  that  don't  get  it 
will  he  os  mad  as  a hornet.” 

“Fact;  it’s  a regular  nuisance!  I've  been  but- 
ton-holed four  hundred  times  about  it  in  the  last 
two  hours.  Ill  tell  you  what,  Peter;  suppose 
you  and  1 don’t  bother  ourselves  about  it,  but  just 
let  the  Convention  nominate  that  chap  ?” 

“Agreed.” 

And  they  did.  The  “slate,”  as  agreed  upon 
by  these  two  astute  old  heads,  was  regularly  put 
through ; but  when  it  came  to  State  Prison  In- 
spector, Dean  and  Peter  quietly  left  the  hall,  went 
over  to  the  Syracuse  House,  entered  a private 
apartment,  proceeded  to  place  themselves  outside 
of  cooling  fluids,  and  chuckled  just  a little.  The 
Convention  nominated  William  C.  Rhodes,  and 
that  is  about  all  the  Convention  did  do. 


The  annual  sacrifice  of  dogs,  which  comes 
with  commendable  regularity  and  joy  to  the  peo- 
ple of  this  city,  recalls  to  mind  what  Sydney 
Smith  said  of  the  animal:  “No,  1 don’t  like 
dogs ; I always  expect  them  to  go  mad.  A lady 
once  asked  me  for  a motto  for  her  dog  Spot  I 
proposed  ‘Out,  damned  Spot,’  but  she  did  not 
think  it  sentimental  enough.”  The  wit  also  men- 
tioned the  story  of  the  French  Marquise,  who, 
when  her  pet  lap-dog  hit  a piece  out  of  her  foot- 
man’s leg,  exclaimed,  “Ab!  poor  little  beast! 
I hope  it  won’t  make  him  sick !” 

Bright  as  those  little  urchins  the  news-boys 
are,  even  they  sometimes  get  a little  out  in  their 
geography  and  orthography,  as  was  the  case  with 
one  of  those  little  professors  after  the  evacuation 
of  Charleston,  for  right  lustily  did  he  ciy  out : 
“ 'Ere’s  the  Herald— got  all  the  news  'bout  the 
vaccination  of  Charles  Town  l” 

Not  many  years  ago  our  country  was  honored 
with  the  presence  of  a live  Baronet — no  less  than 
the  famous  Sir  Robert . 

Here  we  must  stop  to  give  our  readers  a little 
instruction  as  to  the  true  way  to  utter  this  title. 
We  must  not,  unless  we  wish  to  be  thought  bar- 
barians, say  Sir  Robert,  with  an  emphasis  on  the 
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title ; but  8Y Robert,  melting  the  two  words  into 
one.  It  is  just  the  difference  between  the  timid, 
tender,  almost  inaudible  kiss  which  a bride  im- 
presses upon  her  husband’s  forehead  during  the 
honey-moon,  and  the  loud,  hearty  smack,  like  the 
crack  of  a cart-whip,  with  which  the  buxom  ten- 
years'  wife  welcomes  the  return  of  her  jolly  lord. 

SYRobert  had  been  told  that  “ Niag&rah  was 
a — really  a — quite  worth  seeing — a,”  and  took 
his  way  thither,  via  the  Erie  Railroad.  He  had 
heard  of  the  recklessness  of  our  railway  conduct- 
ors, who  are  in  the  habit  of  running  their  trains 
off  the  track  “just  for  the  fun  of  the  thing,”  and 
grew  terribly  afraid  as  he  saw  the  9harp  curves, 
deep  cuts,  and  high  embankments  of  that  road. 

“Beg  your  pardon,  Sir,”  said  he,  addressing 
the  occupant  of  an  adjacent  seat.  “ Beg  your 

pardon;  but  I am  SYRobert  , SYliobert 

, of  England.  The  conductor  seems  to  be 

running  very  carelessly,  very  carelessly  indeed. 
Now,  Sir,  don’t  you  think  if  I were  to  present 
him  my  card,  so  that  he  migjht  know  that  SYRob- 
ert   was  on  the  train — don’t  you  think  he 

would  be  more  careful  ?” 


Ole  Bull,  when  on  his  last  visit  here,  used  to 
relate  the  following.  He  had  been  at  Donny- 
brook  Fair,  when  he  was  attracted  by  the  sound 
of  a very  loud  violin  in  a tent.  He  entered  and 
said  to  the  player : 

“ My  good  friend,  do  you  play  by  note?” 

“Divil  a note,  Sir.” 

44  Do  you  play  by  ear,  then  ?” 

“Never  an  ear,  your  Honor.” 

“ How  do  you  play,  then  ?” 

“ By  main  strength,  be  jabers !” 


One  of  the  most  amusing  books  recently  issued 
from  the  London  press  is  “Mr.  Sprouts:  his 
Opinions.”  It  has  not  been  republished  on  this 
side  ; probably  will  not  be.  It  may  be  described 
a9  a series  of  papers  embodying  the  opinions  of 
the  lower  class  on  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the 
high  and  middle-class  life.  Mr.  Sprouts,  a cos- 
ter-monger by  profession,  visits,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  certain  friendly  policemen  and  occasional 
waiters,  a house  in  Belgrave  Square,  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  many  other  resorts  of  the  aris- 
tocracy. His  descriptions  are  vivacious,  contain 
many  novel  ideas,  and  are  generally  overflowing 
with  wit  and  humor ; while  his  eccentric  spelling 
gives  a quaintness  to  the  whole.  We  find  a felici- 
tous description  of  a dinner-party  at  an  aristo- 
cratic mansion  in  Belgravia,  a portion  of  which 
we  give  in  Mr.  Sprouts’s  own  words : 

“So  I gives  the  major  a reg’lar  scraper,  and 
then  I sits  down  on  a sort  of  sofa  bedstead  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  and  I takes  a look  round.  I 
never  see  such  a lot  of  * cures’  in  my  life  as  the  rest 
of  the  people  was.  There  was  six  or  seven  fe- 
males, old  and  young,  and  ne’er  a decent  cap 
amongst  the  lot.  As  for  dresses  I can’t  talk 
about  ’em,  for  of  all  the  skimped-up  things  as 
ever  I see  they  wa$  the  wust;  just  for  all  the 
world  like  my  little  gal’s  frocks  when  she  was 
turnin’  o’  nine.  There  was  skirt  enough  in  ’em 
to  have  made  harf  a dozen  bodies  over  and  over 
again.  But  I suppose  they’d  all  bin  bought  by 
contract  of  a slop  dress-maker,  and  she’d  made 
some  mistake  in  the  cut  of  the  lower  part,  and 
took  it  out  by  scampin’  the  rest.  Their  poor 
arms,  too,  was  bare  and  cold,  and  they’d  tried  to 


keep  their  chilly  Angers  warm  by  puttin’  on  their 
gloves.  • 

“ One  on  ’em,  rather  a old  party,  had  a eye- 
glass and  a hooky  nose,  and  she  got  a starin’  at 
me  with  it  till  I got  rather  uncomfortable. 

“ The  men  was  just  as  bad.  They  was  dressed 
for  all  the  world  like  a batch  of  undertakers,  and 
precious  miserable  it  was.  Tight,  shining  boots 
with  the  huppers  made  of  hile-cloth,  and  cut  away 
coats  with  nothing  to  keep  yer  warm  round  the 
waist  and  lines,  then  the  hair  o’  most  o’  the  great 
gabies  was  parted  down  the  middle,  and  likewise 
a eye-glass  too.  * 

“The room  was  furnished  awful  shabby ; there 
was  ne’er  a cupboard  in  it,  and  as  for  chancy  or- 
naments on  the  mantel-piece,  not  a single  one. 
There  was  a good  Are  enough  blazin’  in  the  grate, 
but  devil  a kettle  o’  bilin’  water  on  it  for  a drop 
o’  grog,  and  ne’er  a dog,  or  cat,  or  child  to  be 
seen  in  all  the  blessed  place.  This  don’t  soot  my 
Are-place,  ses  I to  myself,  but  without  speakin’. 

“ I think  they  was  all  as  frightened  o’  one  an- 
other as  I wa3  o’  them,  for  they  talked  so  low  it 
was  more  like  a buzz,  and  they  hadu’t  the  pluck 
to  laugh  out  loud,  but  only  grinned.  As  for  me, 
I said  nothin’,  rememberin’  what  Brockey  had 
told  me,  till  an  oldish  cove  come  out  and  posted 
hisself  near  me,  and  begun  a talkin’  about  pic- 
tures and  heart. 

“ ‘ I seldom  touches  it,’  I ses, 4 except  once  in 
a way  with  sage  and  onions ; and  I ain’t  werry 
nutty  on  it  then.’  Arter  that  he  walked  away. 

“ I was  gettin’  awful  hungry.  At  last  a little 
sort  of  a covey  throws  the  door  open  and  looks 
at  the  major,  and  he  says,  ‘ Dinner !’  Then  the 
major’s  old  lady  begun  bobbin’  about  a askin’  of 
every  body  to  take  every  body’s  arm.  I was  just 
a goin’  to  make  up  to  a sweetly  pretty  little  thing, 
when  the  old  gal  ses  to  me,  ses  she,  ‘ Will  you 
take  Lady  Hawkey,  Mr.  de  Weer  ?’  ses  she ; and 
afore  I could  say  Jack  Robinson  the  old  party 
with  the  hook  nose  and  the  eye-glass  puts  her 
harm  in  mine,  and  in  this  here  stoopid  fashion 
we  galliwanted  down  stairs. 

“ Well,  at  last  we  got  into  a big  room  where  I 
couldn’t  see  a blessed  thing  to  eat  but  flowers  and 
candles,  which  was  stuck  all  over  the  table,  and 
looked  very  pretty,  but  wasn't  satisfyin’.  Some 
on  ’em  took  their  gloves  orf,  fearin’  to  sile  ’em,  I 
suppose,  but  I made  up  my  mind  to  show  ’em  as 
the  value  of  a pair  o’  kids  was  nothin'  to  me,  so 
I kept  mine  on. 

‘ 4 Presently  in  walks  that  imperdent  feller,  quite 
demure,  as  took  my  coat,  along  with  two  or  three 
more  fellows,  and  he  says  to  me,  4 What  soup  11 
you  take  ?’ 

“ 4 Pea,*  ses  I,  in  a low  tone. 

“ ‘We  ain’t  got  it,  Sir,’  he  says. 

44  ‘Then  bring  me  a basin  o’  mutton  broth,’ 
ses  I,  quite  haughty. 

“The  old  woman  with  the  eye-glass  gave  me 
a look,  but  said  nothin’.” 

There  is  more  in  the  same  style,  showing  that 
snobbery  is  the  same  the  world  over,  and  that  in 
many  a flne  room,  where  table  and  guests  are 
decorated  “regardless,”  etc.,  it  is  sometimes  dif- 
ficult  to  discriminate  the  “man”  from  him  who 
pretends  to  be  the  gentleman. 

Those  who  knew  the  late  General  William  W. 
Morris,  so  long  on  duty  at  Fort  M4Henry,  Balti- 
more, during  the  war,  can  appreciate  the  old  vet- 
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eran’s  surprise  at  the  following  telegraphic  inci- 
dent whicn  occurred  to  him  at  the  Fort  in  '64. 
A young  officer  before  Richmond,  in  whom  the 
General  and  his  estimable  wife  took  great  inter- 
est, was  urgently  wanted  at  home  to  see  a sick 
mother,  supposed  to  be  on  her  dying  bed,  and 
Mrs.  General  M.  kindly  undertook  the  trip  to 
General  Grant’s  head-quarters  to  intercede  for 
the  necessary  leave  of  absence.  Succeeding  (she 
knows  “ no  such  word  as  fail”),  she  telegraphed 
the  General  at  the  Fort  to  have  the  officer’s  trunk, 
which  had  been  left  there,  in  readiness  at  the  de- 
pot in  Baltimore  as  he  passed  through.  She  evi- 
dently crowded  the  operator  at  Fort  Monroe  with 
instructions  as  to  haste,  in  not  only  getting  the 
message  through  to  Baltimore,  but  from  there  by 
boy  some  three  miles  out  to  the  Fort ; for  when 
the  General  received  it  the  text  was  as  follows, 
the  operator's  order  being  included  with  the  mes- 
sage: 

General  W.  W.  Morris: 

Have  Mqjor  W ’a  trunk  and  keys  at  d6p6t  im- 
mediately. Run  like  h—.  M.  A.  M. 

Haying  recently  assisted  at  one  of  those  most 
unpleasant  of  all  parties  of  pleasure — a picnic — 
we  can  understand  and  sympathize  with  the  gen- 
tleman who  thus  describes  a similar  experience : 

If,  sick  of  home  and  luxuries, 

Tou  want  a new  sensation, 

And  sigh  for  the  unwonted  ease 
Of  unaccommodation ; 

If  you  would  taste,  as  amateur, 

And  vagabond  beginner. 

The  painful  pleasures  of  the  poor, 

Get  up  a picnic  dinner. 

Half  starved  with  hunger,  parch’d  with  thirst, 
All  haste  to  spread  the  dishes, 

When,  lo ! ’tie  found  the  ale  has  burst 
Amid  the  loaves  and  Ashes; 

Over  the  pie,  a sodden  sop, 

The  grasshoppers  are  skipping; 

Each  roll's  a sponge,  each  loaf  a mop, 

And  all  the  meat  is  dripping. 

Bristling  with  broken  glass,  you  find 
Some  cakes  among  the  bottles, 

Which  those  may  eat  who  do  not  mind 
Excoriated  throttles. 

The  biscuits  now  are  wiped  and  dried, 

When  squalling  voices  utter, 

"Look!  look!  a toad  has  got  astride 
Our  only  pat  of  butter  1" 

Judge  David  K.  Carter,  formerly  of  Ohio, 
now  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  at  Washington,  is  a gentleman  of 
marked  character  and  ability,  and,  withal,  a little 
eccentric.  Not  long  since  an  Italian  was  tried  and 
convicted  in  his  court  for  some  offense  against 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  the  minimum  pun- 
ishment of  which  is  three  years’  imprisonment  in 
the  Penitentiary  at  Albany.  Before  passing 
sentence  the  Judge  asked  the  culprit  if  he  had 
learned  any  trade,  to  which  a negative  reply  was 
given.  The  Judge  then  said:  “In  imposing 
upon  you  the  lightest  sentence  permitted  by  the 
law,  and  in  view  of  the  feet  that  you  have  no 
practical  acquaintance  with  any  of  the  mechanic 
arts,  the  Court  would  say  that  during  the  three 
years’  confinement  to  which  we  now  sentence 
you,  you  will  have  ample  opportunity  to  learn 
some  trade  that  will  enable  you  to  earn  an  hon- 
est livelihood ; but  should  you  be  unequal  to  this, 
yet  deport  yourself  so  as  to  win  the  approval  of 
the  officers  of  the  prison,  I have  no  doubt,  as  a 
reward  for  your  good  conduct,  they  will  cheer- 
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fully  request  the  Governor  of  New  York,  at  the 
end  of  your  term,  to  present  you  with  a hand-or- 
gan and  a monkey  /” 

The  poor  Italian,  dumfounded  at  the  sen- 
tence, exclaimed,  with  uplifted  hands,  “Ah, 

Judge ! not  ze  monkey ! not  ze  monkey ! I can 
stand  ze  three  year  and  ze  hard  work,  but  I no 
stand  ze  dam  monkey!” 

From  the  advance  sheets  of  a new  publication 
just  received  from  London  we  have  a few  new 
anecdotes  of  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan : 

The  Prince  of  Wales  was  one  night  at  Brookes’s 
talking  a great  deal  of  nonsense  about  Darwini 
theory  that  a woman’s  bosom  is  thought  beauti- 
ful by  us  because  in  our  infancy  we  derive  pleas- 
ure from  its  warmth,  sustenance,  and  repose. 

“ Therefore,”  said  Sheridan,  acutely,  “people 
who  have  been  brought  up  by  hand  grow  rap- 
turous in  after-life  at  the  very  sight  of  a wooden 
spoon !” 

Fox  and  the  Prince  both  decided  that  Sherry 
had  admirably  upset  Darwin’s  fantastic  theory. 

Sheridan  had  a hard  matter  to  get  in  to 
Brookes’s  Club,  owing  to  the  aristocratic  preju- 
dices of  old  Selwyn,  the  gambler,  who  black- 
balled him  at  every  ballot.  Selwyn  was  not 
going  to  be  elbowed  by  the  son  of  an  actor  and 
the  grandson  of  a schoolmaster.  Charles  James 
Fox,  who  was  bent  on  getting  his  brilliant  friend 
into  the  club,  discovered  the  hidden  enemy  by 
marking  the  balls.  Sheridan  then  arranged  a 
pleasant  plot.  The  next  ballot-evening  Sheridan 
and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  “ the  first  gentleman  of 
Europe,”  arrived  at  Brookes’s  arm  in  arm,  and 
going  into  the  strangers’  room  sent  a waiter  up 
for  Selwyn.  When  Selwyn  came  Sheridan  be- 
gan a long  rambling  political  story,  which  lasted 
nearly  half  an  hour.  Presently  a waiter  entered 
the  room  on  some  pretext,  and  stroked  his  chin 
as  a signal  that  Sheridan  was  elected.  Sheridan 
then  got  up,  and  made  some  natural  excuse  for 
a few  minutes’  absence,  and  left  the  Prince  to 
finish  the  story,  “ the  catastrophe  of  which,”  as 
he  told  Selwyn  on  leaving,  “ he  would  find  veiy 
remarkable . Sheridan  ran  up  stairs,  and  was 
received  at  the  club-room  door  by  Fox,  who  form- 
ally introduced  him  to  the  members.  The  Prince 
went  on  with  the  story  for  a time,  then  broke 
down,  and,  laughing  at  the  figure  he  cut,  asked 
Selwyn,  as  Sherry  did  not  seem  coming  back,  to 
go  up  stairs  and  let  Fox  finish  the  recital.  On 
entering  the  club-room  Sheridan  rose,  thanked 
Selwyn  for  his  suffrage,  and  offered  to  finish  the 
story.  “Your  story!  it’s  all  a lie  from  begin- 
ning to  end !”  screamed  Selwyn,  sitting  down  to 
whist  gloomily,  amidst  shouts  of  laughter. 

Another  pleasant  scrap  of  Sheridan’s  humor 
is  the  following:  The  conversation  at  Brookes s 
fell  one  day  on  Lord  Henry  Petty’s  proposed  tax 
upon  iron.  Some  one  said  the  new  impost  seemed 
so  unpopular  it  would  be  better  to  raise  a tax  on 
coals.  “Hold,  hold,  my  ’dear  fellow!”  cried 
Sheridan.  “ No,  no ; that  would  be  out  of  the 
frying-pan  into  the  fire !” 

Coming  from  Sheridan  these  must  be  esteemed 
good;  but  are  either  of  them  better  than  this 
from  genial  John  Brougham?  Mr.  Brougham 
happened  to  be  sitting  with  Coroner  Connery, 
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and,  feeling  thirsty,  said  to  that  gentleman, 
44  WTiat  will  you  drink ?”  44  A little  claret,”  re- 
plied the  Coroner.  44  Claret !”  exclaimed  Brough- 
am; 44  claret  for  a Coroner  l why  there’s  no  body 
in  that !”  

The  serio-comic  ideas  that  enter  the  head  of 
Sambo,  when  exercised  on  religious  matters, 
causing  anxiety  perhaps  to  himself  but  laughter 
to  the  listener,  were  exemplified  in  the  case  of  an 
“uncle”  in  Chester,  South  Carolina,  who  had 
been  to  a camp- meeting,  and  returned  greatly 
troubled  about  his  sins.  Perceiving  him  one  day 
with  a downcast  look,  his  master  asked  him  the 
cause. 

“Oh,  Massa,  I’m  such  a great  sinner!” 

“ But,  Pete,  you  are  foolish  to  take  it  so  much 
to  heart.  You  never  see  me  troubled  about  my 
sins.” 

44 1 know  de  reason,  Massa : when  you  go  out 
duck-shooting,  and  kill  one  duck  and  wound  an- 
other, don’t  yon  run  after  de  wounded  duck  ?” 

4 4 Yes,  Pete.  ” And  the  master  wondered  what 
was  coming  next. 

44  Well,  Massa,  dat  is  de  way  wid  you  and  me : 
de  debbil  has  got  you  sure ; but,  as  he’s  not  sure 
of  me,  he  chases  dis  chile  all  de  time  /” 

A couple  of  Munchausenisms,  related  by  a 
lady,  may  serve  to  create  a little  hilarity:  “I 
was  returning,”  said  she,  44  to  C in  my  car- 
riage, after  a brief  absence  at  Uncle  H ’s, 

and  when  about  twenty  miles  from  home  I saw 
a very  pretty  and  singular  vine  growing  by  the 
road-side,  and  I made  my  driver  dig  it  up  and  put 
it  in  front  of  him,  at  his  feet,  with  a quantity  of 
earth  to  keep  it  alive.  I paid  no  attention  to  it 
then  until  we  got  home,  some  three  or  four  hours 
later.  And  when  the  man  got  down  to  open  the 
door  for  me  this  Btrange  vine  had  so  grown 
around  and  under  the  carriage  that  he  actually 
had  to  take  a hatchet  and  cut  it  away  before  he 
could  get  the  door  open !” 

44 Mr  brother,”  continues  the  lady,  “once 
gave  a Champagne  supper  at  home,  at  which  he 
had  some  of  the  very  best  Champagne  ever 
brought  to  America.  As  an  evidence  of  its 
force , he  said  that  the  cork  from  one  of  the  bot- 
tles, which  flew  out  just  as  he  had  broken  the 
first  wire,  and  while  he  was  carelessly  holding  it 
4 straight  up’  in  his  hands,  went  with  such  power 
that  it  passed  through  the  ceilings  and  floors  to 
the  third  story,  where  mother  was  sitting,  and 
, struck  her  on  the  nose,  even  then  hurting  her 
* sliarply !” 

Anecdotes  of  the  war  are  still  in  order.  A 
young  lieutenant,  having  obtained  a furlough 
after  the  battle  of  Antietam,  returned  home, 
where  his  companions  gave  him  a hearty  wel- 
come. At  a little  evening  party,  given  in  his 
honor,  a pretty  little  Miss  Buchanan  commenced 
rallying  him  about  his  courage,  saying,  44  Do  you 
really  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  can  walk  up  to  a 
cannon’s  mouth  without  fear  ?” 

44  Yes,”  said  he,  “or  a Buchanan’s  either.” 

And  he  did  it. 

The  battle  of  Glorietta,  or  Apache  Cafion, 
fought  in  the  early  part  of  the  war  between  de- 
tachments of  the  regular  army  and  New  Mexi- 


can volunteers  on  the  Union  side,  against  Texan 
troops  on  the  other,  was,  for  the  numbers  en- 
gaged, one  of  the  most  hotly-contested  battles  of 
the  war — at  least  that  was  the  opinion  of  a Ger- 
man surgeon  who  was  present,  and  who  after- 
ward heard  some  one  speak  of  it  os  a little  fight. 
Said  he:  44 You  calls  dat  a leetle  vight,  Sar! 
You  calls  dat  a leetle  right?  Py  tarn!  dey 
rights  more  as  two  hours  py  mine  vatch,  and 
mine  vatch  be  shlow  /” 

That  only  is  true  poetry  which  contains  beau- 
tiful thoughts  clothed  in  beautiful  language,  and 
inculcating,  withal,  a sound  moral.  The  here- 
with gem,  answering  to  each  of  these  requisites, 
appears  in  a journal  published  in  that  Home  of 
the  Muses,  Albany : 

Reuben  Sloth fal  was  the  name 
Of  an  interesting  lad ; 

Whatever  had  the  form  of  work 
Always  made  him  sad. 

For  appearance  at  the  table 
He  required  no  command ; 

In  his  impressions  on  roast  beef 
He  was  an  able-bodied  hand. 

He  was  not  an  enemy 
Of  custard  or  mince-pie, 

Observing  both  with  pleasure, 

With  a calm  and  steadfast  eye. 

The  amount  of  both  which 
He  received  Into  his  diaphragm 

Corresponded  with  his  regard 
For  pumpkin-pie  and  lamb. 

He  always  loved  the  signal 
For  breakfast,  dinner,  tea — 

The  tinkling  of  the  silver  bell 
Was  grateful  melody. 

His  father  was  very  wealthy, 

Cultivating  a large  farm; 

Active  and  enterprising, 

Labor  to  him  was  a charm. 

But  Reuben  and  work  did  not  agree,  ** 
In  weather  fine  or  hazy. 

He  was  invariably  the  same— 

Lazy,  lazy,  lazy ! 

Death  summons  to  the  grave 
The  lowly  and  the  great. 

Reuben,  outliving  his  parents, 

Inherited  their  estate. 

But  when  the  &ther  slept 
Beneath  the  marble  stone. 

His  noble  farm  melted  away 
Like  dew  before  the  sun. 

The  fences  were  neglected. 

The  meadows  shared  their  fate; 

Improvidence  and  laziness 
Ruined  the  estate. 

And  Reuben  dragged  his 
Life  out— a miserable  shirk— 

XOEAL. 

Because  his  doting  parents 
Had  not  taught  him  to  work. 

Evert  reader  who  has  once  enjoyed  (?)  the 
extravagant  charges  which  are  enforced  at  Niag- 
ara Falls,  in  common  with  all  other  summering 
places,  will  laugh  over  the  adventure  of  our  Brook- 
lyn friend  J C at  Niagara. 

Haring  studied  Niagara  from  the  American 
shore  until  he  discovered  an  officious  photographer 
taking  a picture  of  him  with  the  Falls  for  a back- 
ground, J C migrated  westward  toward 

Goat  Island,  desiring  to  see  the  Canadian  Falls 
from  the  Tower.  He  crossed  the  bridge,  and,  as 
habitual  with  him  daily  on  crossing  Fulton  Fer- 
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ry,  he  put  his  hand  in  his  vest  pocket  for  his  two 
cents  with  which  to  pay  fare.  As  he  reached  the 
stand  established  at  the  island  end  of  the  bridge 
for  the  collection  of  tolls  he  laid  down  his  two 
cents  and  passed  on. 

“ Hallo  there,  Sir !”  called  the  toll-man;  “pay 
your  fare." 

j C suddenly  remembered  that  this 

was  not  Fulton  Ferry. 

“Oh  yes,”  he  said.  “Excuse  me.  How 
much  ?” 

“Twenty-five  cents.” 

“ How  much  ?”  he  asked  again,  this  time  in- 
credulously. 

“Twenty-five  cents.” 

“ Oh,  my  friend,”  said  J C , with  one 

of  his  blandest  smiles,  “I  don’t  want  to  buy  ’em ; 
I only  want  to  look  at  the  Falls.” 

But  the  toll-man  was  inexorable,  and  did  not 
even  laugh  at  the  odd  mistake  of  the  verdant 
New  Yorker. 

A clerical  correspondent  in  Ohio  sends  us 
the  following,  as  evidence  that  the  true  poetic 
afflatus  still  flourishes  in  the  Buckeye  State.  It 
is  the  unaided  production  of  a native,  and  was 
brought  on  by  an  attendant  at  the  recent  Na- 
tional Democratic  Convention — whether  as  one 
of  the  delegates  or  indeligates  who  assisted  there- 
at, we  are  unadvised : 

“Polly,  you  are  yet  a stranger, 

As  it  were,  within  our  place; 

Yet  remember  in  a manger 
Once  was  laid  the  Saviour  of  our  race. 

“Then  welcome,  Polly,  to  this  Western  land, 
Where  customs  from  yours  summat  differ; 

And  we'll  go  with  you  hand  in  hand. 

Then  you'll  be  one  of  our  citizens  ever." 


A correspondent,  whose  contributions  to  the 
Drawer  are  always  welcome,  writes;  I was  a 
passenger  on  a steamer  from  Panama  to  San 
Francisco  when  the  rush  of  travel  on  that  line 
was  immense.  We  were  badly  crowded,  and 
there  was  no  room  for  chairs  or  tables,  yet  we 
were  bound  to  have  our  game  of  “old  sledge.” 
A Baptist  minister,  smitten  with  the  lust  for  gold, 
had  deserted  his  flock,  and  occupied  a sleeping- 
place  on  the  cabin  floor.  He  was  a large,  corpu- 
lent man,  and,  finding  him  a sound  sleeper,  four 
of  us  squatted  around  him,  and  commenced  to 
play  on  his  broad  stomach,  scoring  the  points  of 
the  game  on  his  black  vest.  We  played  for  several 
hours,  undisturbed  except  by  an  occasional  snore 
of  uncommon  force.  I had  won  considerably, 
and  one  of  my  opponents,  Jim  Doyle  by  name, 
becoming  excited  at  my  turning  up  “Jack,” 
brought  down  his  fist  upon  the  lower  part  of  the 
parson’s  stomach  with  great  power.  The  pious 
old  gentleman  was  wakened  thereby,  and  look- 
ed up  with  some  surprise ; but,  seeing  the  state 
of  the  case,  quietly  exclaimed,  “ Go  on  with  your 
game,  l>oys,  but  if  you  are  going  to  pound  me  in 
that  manner  you  had  better  let  me  turn  over.” 


Judge  Stow,  formerly  Recorder  of  the  city 
of  Buffalo,  was  a gentleman  of  superior  intellect 
and  extensive  acquirements,  as  well  as  great  odd- 
ities and  eccentricities.  He  was  a conspicuous 
member  of  the  Convention  which  formed  the 
Constitution  of  1846,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  about  nine  years  ago,  represented  the  Ni- 
agara District  in  the  Senate  of  New  York.  The 


Judge  was  addicted  to  exaggerated  forms  of  ex- 
pression, and  frequently  enunciated  profound 
philosophical  truths  in  quaint  and  peculiar  terms. 
During  Mr.  Polk’s  presidential  term  he  w as  dis- 
cussing some  measure  of  the  Administration  io 
a sharp  strain  of  hostile  criticism.  His  remarks 
were  responded  to  by  a sympathizing  listener, 
who  observed  that  we  had  no  government ; that 
our  system  was  nothing  but  an  arrangement. 

“Arrangement,  Sir!”  said  Stow;  “I  tell  you 
it  is  a mere  misunderstanding  /” 

A brother  of  Mr.  Stow,  who  was  at  one  time 
Recorder  of  Rochester,  had  all  the  intellectual 
endowments  for  which  the  family  was  distin- 
guished, while  his  eccentricities  were  marked  and 
extraordinary.  He  was  Chief  Justice  of  Wis- 
consin, and  while  acting  in  that  capacity  the  ju- 
dicial character  of  the  State  was  greatly  elevated 
by  the  professional  learning  and  strong  sense 
which  he  exhibited  on  the  bench.  In  the  course 
of  one  of  his  official  tours  he  visited  Neosho,  the 
seat  of  Bishop  Kemper’s  college,  where  young 
men  were  educated  for  the  Episcopal  ministry. 
Arriving  there  just  before  the  hour  of  noon,  the 
Bishop  invited  him  to  dine.  The  Judge  was  a 
great  eater,  and  a man  of  epicurean  tastes  with- 
al, and,  looking  about  the  establishment,  noticed 
an  abundance  of  prairie  chickens,  and  no  end  of 
venison.  Expecting  a fine  repast,  he  sharpened 
his  appetite  by  several  applications  to  a pocket- 
flask,  and  when  dinner  was  served  was  in  a state 
of  ravenous  hunger.  The  practice  of  the  Bishop 
was  to  devolve  the  domestic  duties  of  his  house- 
hold upon  the  students,  a fresh  one  serving  in 
the  capacity  of  cook  daily,  there  being  no  female 
in  the  house.  Of  course  the  game  was  spoiled 
in  cooking.  Judge  Stow  was  compelled  to  satis- 
fy his  appetite  as  best  he  could.  He  ate  enor- 
mously, but  neither  venison  nor  grouse  had  the 
slightest  distinguishing  flavor.  On  taking  leave 
of  his  host  he  inquired  of  the  Bishop  whether  the 
young  gentleman  who  prepared  the  dinner  of 
which  they  had  just  partaken  was  studying  for 
the  ministry.  On  receiving  an  affirmative  reply 
he  said,  “ I am  right  glad  to  hear  it,  Sir,  for  evi- 
dently he  has  not  genius  enough  to  make  a cook!” 


The  following  riddle  on  a bed  is  one  of  the 
best  in  the  English  language,  and  has  never  be- 
fore been  typed  in  any  of  the  Harper  publications: 

“Formed  lone  ago,  yet  made  to-day, 

I’m  most  m use  while  others  sleep; 

What  few  would  wish  to  give  away. 

But  fewer  still  would  wash  to  keep." 

Several  years  ago  there  resided  in  Saratoga 
County  a lawyer  of  considerable  ability  and  repu- 
tation, but  of  no  great  culture,  who  had  an  uncom- 
mon fine  taste  in  paintings  and  engravings — the 
only  evidence  of  refinement  he  ever  exhibited.  A 
clergyman  of  the  village  in  which  he  lived,  know- 
ing his  fondness  for  such  things,  introduced  to 
him  on  agent  of  a publishing  house  in  the  city 
who  were  issuing  a Pictorial  Bible  in  numbers. 
The  specimen  of  the  stylo  of  work  exhibited 
to  the  lawyer  was  a very  beautiful  one,  and  he 
readily  put  down  his  name  for  a copy.  But  in 
the  progress  of  the  publication  the  character  of 
the  engravings  rapidly  deteriorated,  much  to  the 
disgust  of  the  enlightened  but  critical  subscriber. 
A picture  of  Joseph,  very  indifferently  done,  pro- 
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yoked  him  beyond  endurance,  and  seizing  sev- 
eral of  the  numbers  he  sallied  forth  to  reproach 
the  parson  for  leading  him  into  such  a bad  bar- 
gain. 44  Look  at  these  wretched  scratches,  ” said 
he,  turning  the  pages  over,  44  and  see  how  I have 
been  imposed  upon ! Here  is  a portrait  of  Jo- 
seph, whom  his  brethren  sold  to  the  Egyptians 
for  twenty  pieces  of  silver ; and  let  me  tell  you, 
parson,  if  Joseph  looked  like  that  it  was  a. 
mighty  good  sale !” 

The  late  George  Kendall,  the  founder  of  the 
New  Orleans  Picayune , was  an  upright,  honora- 
ble gentleman,  as  well  as  an  exceedingly  agreea- 
ble companion.  His  narrative  power  was  un- 
commonly fine,  and  he  told  a story  with  great 
point  and  effect.  He  used  to  relate  his  advent- 
ures on  the  Santa  Fe  expedition  with  much  glee, 
and  in  the  most  interesting  manner.  One  of 
them  (writes  an  old-time  newspaper  man)  I re- 
member with  sufficient  accuracy  to  reproduce  it : 

After  the  capture  of  the  party  by  a gang  of 
Mexican  marauders,  the  prisoners  were  chained 
in  couples  and  driven  inland,  guarded  by  a body 
of  armed  men.  Word  was  passed  among  the 
prisoners  that  they  were  all  to  be  shot  imme- 
diately. “Can  this  be  possible,  Misther  Kin- 
dall  ?”  said  the  big  Irishman  to  whom  our  friend 
was  made  fast  “Quite  likely,”  was  the  quiet 
response.  “ But,  Misther  Kindall, ” rejoined  Pat, 
“ isn't  this  a very  extraordinary  state  of  socie - 

*$r  

Coleridge  used  to  say,  when  good  Mrs.  Gill- 
man  handed  him  his  tenth  cup  of  tea,  with  an 
expression  of  fear  that  it  was  not  “very  good,” 
“ M-m-m,  it’s  better-m-m  than  I deserve-m-m.  ” 

As  the  philosopher  lived  at  free-quarters,  and 
acknowledged  himself  to  be  “a  great  sinner,” 
perhaps  he  was  right. 

Not  so  thought  a certain  reprobate  student  of 
Yale,  in  the  old  time  when  the  students  boarded 
in  Commons — and  very  “common”  board  they 
got  too.  He  complained  to  the  Faculty  of  the 
fare,  and  the  purveyor  was  cited  before  that  au- 
gust body  to  answer  for  his  shortcomings. 

“He  complain  of  the  board!”  exclaimed  the 
functionary,  with  a scornful  emphasis  on  the  per- 
sonal pronoun.  “He  complain!  It’s  a great 
deal  better  than  he  desarves.” 

“Yes,”  replied  the  conscience-smitten  grum- 
bler ; “ it’s  better  than  I deserve  as  a sinner , but 
not  so  good  as  I deserve  at  seven-and-sixpence  a 
week.” 

The  distinction  was  well  taken ; the  most  or- 
thodox President  of  Old  Yale  could  not  fail  to 
admit  its  correctness. 

An  old  California  friend,  whose  contributions 
to  the  Drawer  are  always  acceptable,  writes: 
Ross  Browne,  Captain  Bradbury,  and  your  serv- 
ant the  subscriber,  were  sitting  last  evening  in 
Bradbury’s  cabin  on  the  Japan , “sailing  o’er  a 
summer  sea”  from  Panama  toward  San  Francis- 
co, spinning  yarns  and  swapping  “ inaccuracies,” 
when  Bradbury  asked,  “Do  you  know  Mrs.  Gen- 
eral   ?”  mentioning  the  wife  of  a well- 

known  General,  distinguished  for  her  wit  and  so- 
cial accomplishments.  “I’ll  tell  you  a story 
about  her : Some  years  ago,  before  she  married 

General , who  wasn’t  a General  then  by  a 

long  shot,  she  was  addressed  by  a young  fellow 
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who,  unfortunately,  was  not  so  brilliant  as  the 
Maker  sometimes  creates  us. 

4ilHe  long  served  the  daughter; 

His  suit  she  denied.1 

In  despair,  he  determined  to  go  to  California, 
and  called  one  evening  to  announce  his  intention, 
w’hich  he  did  thus;  ‘I  am  going  to  Califor- 
nia on  the  first  steamer,  and  going  to  the  mines, 
and  going  to  get  rich.  If  I can’t  get  rich  any 
other  way  I shall  go  on  the  highway  with  my 
pistols,  and  when  a miner  comes  along  with  a 
bag  of  gold  I shall  blow  out  his  brains,  and  take 
his  gold.’ 

“ 4 No,  John,  don’t  do  that,*  said  Miss ; 

4 take  his  brains  !'  ” 

“Captain,”  said  Ross  Browne,  44 didn’t  you 
take  over  the  first  ship  to  China  for  the  Com- 
pany ?” 

“ Yes,”  replied  Bradbury, 44  and  I went  as  the 
man  went  over  Niagara  Falls.” 

44  How  was  that  ?” 

44  Very  reluctantly .” 

44 Browne,” said  I,  “did  you  never  write  po- 
etry ? It  seems  to  me  some  of  your  descriptions 
— for  example,  Crusoe’s  Island — show  imagina- 
tion and  poetic  talent.” 

“Oh  yes,”  replied  Browne,  44 1 wrote  a lovely 
little  poem  once.  I’ll  give  it  to  you.  It  was 
addressed  to  a charming  young  lady  I met  at  St. 
Helena,  when  we  visited  together  the  tomb  of 
Napoleon,  Longwood,  and  the  other  ‘lions’  of 
the  island.  Here  it  is : 

“‘LINES  TO  MISS  LEGGE. 

“‘To  the  sweet  little  valley  of  Jamestown  I came, 
Ne’er  dreaming  with  danger  *twas  fraught; 

After  whaling  a year,  oh,  1 tell  it  with  shame, 

On  the  pin-hook  of  love  I was  caught ! 

“ ‘ Long  years  in  my  heart  this  misfortune  will  rankle, 
Ana  the  reason  you’ll  notice,  I beg : 

While  others  from  taste  fall  in  love  with  an  ankle, 
Too  fondly  I loved  a whole  Lcgge!’" 

Can  any  gentleman  of  antiquarian  tastes  tell 
us  the  author  of  the  following  epigram,  or  to 
whom  it  refers  ? It  was  a sort  of  epitaph  on  a 
physician ; 

He  never  killed  his  patients,  because  he  never  got 

So  Trinity  College  gave  him  the  Professorship  of 
Botany.  

This  is  not  half  so  neat  as  the  epitaph  on  a 
husband  and  wife,  with  this  holy  text  added: 
44  Their  warfare  is  accomplished  /” 

The  Drawer  last  year  gave  several  specimens 
of  eminent  meanness  of  certain  persons ; but  the 
instance  cited  by  an  Irish  Dominican  preacher, 
wishing  to  place  the  meanness  of  Judas  in  the 
clearest  light  before  his  audience,  suggested  to 
them  that  from  long  familiarity  w ith  the  Gospel 
narrative  they  had  come  to  overlook  the  force  of 
the  w ords  there  used  to  describe  the  future  apos- 
tate’s habitual  roguery.  4 4 Not  only,  ” he  remind- 
ed them,  44  did  Judas  steal  the  money,  but  Holy 
Writ  emphatically  adds  that  he  even  kept  the 
bag”  

Ode  recent  anecdotes  illustrative  of  the 4 4 long- 
bow” proclivities  of  certain  people  has  brought 
a fresh  crop,  of  which  the  following  may  be  taken 
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as  specimens  of  that  kind  of  statement  which  an 
English  paper  recently  styled  as  the  “ conspicu- 
ously inexact 

A peripatetic  Yankee,  riding  in  a railroad  car, 
was  disposed  to  astonish  the  other  passengers 
with  tough  stories.  At  last  he  mentioned  that 
one  of  his  neighbors  owned  an  immense  daily, 
and  made  a million  pounds  of  butter  and  a mill- 
ion pounds  of  cheese  yearly.  The  Yankee  per- 
ceiving that  his  veracity  was  in  danger  of  being 
questioned,  appealed  to  a friend.  “True,  isn  t it, 
mister?  I speak  of  Deacon  Brown.”  “ Y-e-s,” 
replied  the  friend;  “that  is,  I know  Deacon 
Brown,  though  I don’t  know  as  I ever  heard  pre- 
cisely how  many  pounds  of  butter  and  cheese  he 
makes  a year ; but  I know  he  has  twelve  saw- 
mills that  are  all  worked  by  butter-milk!” 


This  is  of  the  same  species  as  that  of  the  young 
gentleman  who  was  so  fond  of  eggs.  During  a 

drive  to he  stopped  at  a little  public  house 

on  the  way  for  lunch,  and  said  he  believed  he’d 
lunch  on  hard-boiled  eggs,  if  they  had  enough ; 
and  he  sat  by  the  window  eating  them  and  throw- 
ing the  shells  out  of  the  window.  At  last,  hinted 
the  narrator,  I got  tired  waiting,  and  said,  44  My 

dear  B , are  you  going  to  sit  there  all  day 

calling  for  more  eggs  ? Do  let’s  go.  ” And  when 
we  got  into  our  conveyance,  as  he  turned  it 
around  he  drove  one  wheel  over  the  pile  of  egg- 
shells, and  it  was  so  high,  my  dear,  that  we  were 
actually  upset ! 

Are  we  not  quite  right  in  assuming  that  every 
reader  of  the  Drawer  will  thank  us  for  inserting 
among  our  good  things  the  following  little  poem 
by  Mary  Frances  Tyler  ? 

Not  to  the  man  of  dollars, 

Not  to  the  man  of  deeds, 

Not  to  the  man  of  cunning. 

Not  to  the  man  of  creeds ; 

Not  to  the  one  whose  passion 
Is  for  the  world’s  renown, 

Not  in  a form  of  fashion, 

Cometh  a blessing  down. 

Not  unto  land’s  expansion, 

Not  to  the  misers  chest. 

Not  to  the  princely  mansion. 

Not  to  the  blazoned  crest; 

Not  to  the  sordid  worldling. 

Not  to  the  knavish  clown, 

Not  to  the  hanghty  tyrant, 

Cometh  a blessing  down. 

Not  to  the  folly-blinded. 

Not  to  the  steeped  in  shame, 

Not  to  the  carnal-minded, 

Not  to  nnholy  fame; 

Not  in  neglect  of  duty, 

Not  in  the  monarch’s  crown, 

Not  at  the  smile  of  beauty, 

Cometh  a blessing  down. 

But  to  the  one  whose  spirit 
Yearns  for  the  great  and  good; 

Unto  the  one  whose  storehouse 
Yieldeth  the  hungry  food; 

Unto  the  one  who  labors, 

Fearless  of  foe  or  frown ; 

Unto  the  kindly-hearted, 

Cometh  a blessing  down. 


Ohe  of  the  cleverest  raconteurs  and  wits  of  the 
town,  “ Mr.  Sparrowgrass,”  tells  the  following  of 
Governor  Seward,  which  is  quite  too  good  to  be 
kept  for  private  circulation : 

During  his  incumbency  of  the  gubernatorial 
chair,  before  the  days  of  railroads,  the  Governor 


had  occasion  to  visit  a certain  part  of  the  State, 
and,  on  starting,  mounted  upon  the  box  of  the 
mail-coach  to  enjoy  his  cigar  and  the  scenery. 
The  driver  was  an  inquisitive  driver,  and  hisps*- 
senger  humored  him. 

“Land  agent?”  said  the  driver. 

“ No,”  quoth  Seward. 

“ Selling  goods  ?” 

“No.” 

“ Traveling  preacher  ?” 

“No.” 

“ Patent  medicines  ?” 

“No.” 

“arcus?’ 

“No.” 

“ Newspaper  man  ?” 

“No.” 

“ Then  what’s  your  business  ?” 

“ Governor,”  replied  Mr.  Seward,  with  a tn* 
quil  smile. 

4 k Gov’nor  o’  what  ?” 

44  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York.” 

44  Get  aout !” 

44  Well,  I can  convince  you  of  it,”  mid  the 
Governor,  “for  here’s  a man  on  die  road  with 
whom  I am  acquainted.”  And  as  the  stage 
passed  by,  he  saluted  him:  4 4 Good-morning. 
Mr.  Bunker ; I want  to  ask  you  a Question.  Am 
I not  the  Governor  of  New  York  ?” 

4 4 No,  by  thunder!”  was  Banker’s  reply. 

44  Who  is,  then  ?”  said  the  startled  smokes. 

44  Tkurlow  Weed /” 


The  chivalric  character  of  Stonewall  Jacbco- 
the  Chevalier  Bayard  of  the  Confederate  army- 
is  not  more  admired  at  the  South  than  it  is  ty 
those  who  on  many  a hotly-contested  field  battW 
against  him  for  the  North.  On  the  move  from 
Swift  Run  Gap,  at  the  beginning  of  Jackson* 
celebrated  Valley  campaign,  his  army  marched 
until  very  late  the  first  night,  and  through  a ter- 
rible rain.  About  midnight  Colonel  Baylor,  of 
the  Fifth  Virginia,  heard  one  of  his  men,  a Dutch- 
man, grumbling  and  swearing  to  an  Irish  com* 
rade  about  the  miserable  hardship  of  his  soldier- 
life  ; and  he  concluded  his  remarks  upon  the 
subject  by  saying : 

44 1 vish  all  de  Yankees  ras  in  hell  ennv bow!” 

44  Well,  / doan’t  thin,”  said  Paddy. 

44  Der  deffle  you  ton’t ! and  vat’sh  de  reeiinT 

44  Be  gorra  an*  wadn’t  ould  Jack  be  aftber 
havin’  us  up  afore  day  agin,  in  the  rain,  wid  0« 
days*  cook’d  rashins,  pursuin'  iv  ’ emt ” 

It  is  said  to  be  susceptible  of  proof  that  a New 
York  gentleman,  who  had  taken  up  his  summer 
quarters  with  his  family  in  one  of  the  outlying 
suburbs,  recently  purchased  seven  pounds  of  so- 
gar  from  his  village  grocer,  and  found  it  sadly 
adulterated  with  sand.  Next  day  he  inserted 
the  following  paragraph  in  the  village  paper : 

“ Notice.— I bought  of  a grocer  in  this  village  serw 
pounds  of  sugar,  from  which  I have  extracted  ojj 
pound  of  sand.  If  the  rascal  who  cheated  mew*11 
send  to  my  address  seven  pounds  of  sugar  (tfeeSatJJ 
tural  measure  of  restitution)  I will  be  satisfied.  « 
not,  I will  expose  him.” 

The  next  day  nine  seven-pound  packages  of 
sugar  were  left  at  the  advertiser’s  house,  thert 
being  nine  grocers  in  the  village,  and  each  sup* 
posing  himself  to  have  been  detected. 
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I. -HISTORY  OF  PISCICULTURE.  , 

IT  is  only  a couple  of  centuries  since  it  w ns  \ 
the  custom  with  Scotch  and  English  house- 
servants,  in  renewing  their  agreements  with  their 
masters,  to  stipulate  that  they  were  not  to  be 
compelled  to  eat  salmon  more  than  twice  a 
week  ; about  the  same  period  servants  in  Ro- 
man Catholic  countries  plead  against  the  intro- 
duction of  fish  on  the  table  on  other  than  fast- 
days;  and  it  is  not  a hnndred  years  since  the 
wise  and  humane  legislators  of  the  good  little 
State  of  Connecticut,  by  a duly  enacted  law, 
prohibited  masters  from  forcing  trout  on  their 
apprentices  oftener  than  three  times  a week. 
Then  the  inland  streams  of  all  Europe  swarmed 
with  the  finost  of  fish  ; and  millions  of  salmon, 
brook-trout,  and  shad  from  the  sea  ascended 
the  rivers  of  this  country,  to  breed  their  young 
in  countless  numbers.  Since  that  age  of  pisca- 
torial plenty  we  have  had  the  loud  lamentation 
of  “Christopher  North”  over  the  scarcity  of 
good  edible  fish.  “ I never  look  at  the  sea,” 
he  makes  the  Shepherd  in  his  Nodes  Ambrosi- 
an* t sav,  “without  lamenting  the  backward  state 
of  its  agriculture.  W ere  every  eatable  land  ani- 
mal extinc’,  the  human  race  could  dine  and  soup 


out  o’  the  ocean  till  n’  eternity.”  That  “per- 
son of  honor”  supposed  to  be  that  other  North, 
the  veritable  Lord  North  of  unpleasant  memory 
to  our  forefathers,  has  made  manifest  in  liis 
“Discourse  of  Fish  and  Fish-ponds”  his  unxi- 
ety  as  Prime  Minister,  and  that  of  all  “such  as 
have  a mi  ml  to  divert  themselves  with  the  most 
reasonable  cm  ploy  men  r of  beautifying  their  es- 
tates,” to  obtain  the  experience  of  ail  fish-agri- 
culturists. Jacobi  has  rediscovered  the  art  of 
artificial  impregnation  of  fish  ova;  the  secret 
has  been  lost,  and  rediscovered  by  Gebin  and 
Remy  ; France  has  built  its  grout  Etahlissment 
de  Pisciculture  at  Muningue,  and  restored  the 
exhausted  rivers  ami  lakes  of  the  empire  ; En- 
gland has  built  salmon-ladders  in  every  stream, 
and  fish-ponds  on  almost  every  estate  in  the 
kingdom  ; France,  England,  and  Holland  have 
held  five  Fishery  Expositions  in  less  than  that 
number  of  years ; and  in  every  civilized  coun- 
try efforts  are  being  made  to  revive  the  propa- 
gation of  the  better  qualifies  of  fish.  In  none 
of  the  countries  mentioned  is  more  interest  at 
present  displayed  iu  this  important  and  neces- 
sary work  than  in  the  United  States ; but  as 
pisciculture  is  comparatively  in.  its  infancy  here. 
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having  been  ready  mtftnijued  only  within  the ■!  industrial  griteVpv-i&s  which  wa#  not 
last  fifteen  year*,  them  is  no  euurtrry  tvhe.ro  so  > until  too  k«>,  nr  a might  %***  '***&* 

rmie?i  of  iiifOiiviJ.!iiVri  and  energy,  $6  much  <&*-  j avoided..  Of  corn's*  rhe  grimier  .tmitnJml  :b 
cretioih  and  at  tli£  same  time  *uy|i  llbentftty  iu  \ tere&t*  of  tire  et/imiry  can  not  ho  Mierfed  #> 
JeeL^a.t:on  Qnti  i-uyh  large  outlay*  of  money,  are  i this  terser  <mc,  end  all  manufacture*- fc  aja,Vr 
demanded  to  insure  .its  success.  [ to  disappear  fxi  nrderrimi  the  tWh  may  WW* 

Itift  present  #reut  scarcity  of  Salmon,  trout,  i fetrutfeti  adot^idTf’to  tbetfr  spuwninipbciU  ;£ 
arid the  finest  of  fteh  5 u the  estimation  of  ; all  season* ; t>pt  the  k^jrifiee  it  neither  iinfcns 
both  spamninn  and  gOurmaiuL  rawing  aUtK.si ) whs  ■ necessary ; si  Uttfi* 

entirely  u»  the  im;rease  of  bur  indtiAtnid  enter-  ! would  have  tended  to  prevent  our  riven-  i>>, 
prises.  It  h the  c<m*e<p)enec  it?  part  only  of  becoming  pmieered  f he  fisjb  fwu 

tie?  imlLsrnmniute  and  unlawful-  fishi  bg  out  of  i indismniiT.^t^  ^lvh.g,  nnd  establish^  a •?'•*<« 
sffentj  the  ccvtvhiug;  of  life  fenmllH  on  their  j of  sdlmohlMlder*  nH  a rowans  of  axtrnwu 
spawning -hud^,  and  the  w ] dams,  fads,  efor>  Would  Jb  u great  mca-yr?  bab 
of  their  eggs  by  dcwmKieafcd  vainer  fowls,  sw  j evaded  the  ili^enUy,  A sulmou-hdtter w '* 
wrj)  as  i}y  themselve*  through  the  invasion  of  f shoot  nr  trough  sUady  ^f  stone  or  wood.  p3 
cadi,  M lie r$  jtu«yu  * the,  di bind rv  is  chiefly  psv- .J.  pieced  suitably  in  niiv  fall  v.here  tbi- v;;u-',  ■* 
ing  to  live.  tns?cifl*m  of  dams  in  thy  streams ;.  &n?  i Wnd tfWftv.  ;A trp*4  ihfrtitijfk 

Tuanufayturimii  and  other  industrial  purposes,’  iiuervab,  JeuYiog  *v  nanovr  -»ici ;*ix&  pmf 
siney au  almost  iasurmnmHnble  For  the  Steh  to  pass  fwily  Through,  :&&& 
obstruction  to  the  ilsh  in  ascending  from  the  barriers'  to  .hra/i'k.  the  force  of  the  ».v  itch  pY 
sea  w thkr  JbCKt  iuid  catTifatKiHtVning^cis:  far  serve  as  fvating^d«.^::  f$f  ftMiri 
up  toward  the  aoxavfc  bf  the  Evejy  .spend  6f^n«s  fili  of 

saw-tmll,  faemry,  tmt-yurd,  shiug!iter*b.ousi%  and  seven  or  ren  of  Vwo*  o»-  three  feet  each  ifi  m-* 
g«? » ^n-  :tft.^.  bank  of  tin  inland  ntotiui.  frfcf  ff 

STrenmy^venf  pbn^dor^,  every  drain  from  ronl  rer  to.  a Salmon } ; th^y  *b&  height  b( 

or  h-<m  ?niuot>v«;ry  ^qwer  <>f  erer^-  ‘ by  emfuy-  feet  wiih'  uud  I'nmk  bf  >ncs?cr  rfftCf^  l 
mu  its  poUmied  sins!)  into  the  tl^h -streams,  is, a one  of  hi*  hoofa  an  lOstatun  wifto-^ed  ty  )p 
harder  to  t >?e  fWh,  ebhef  by  o)>*.tni<*tmg  tlitdr  .in  tvhirh • n df«  1 fium  • «u rmonii t«d  a fall  uc  - 
fl-ftcent  or  fiOis.uOng  tbeif  native-  element.  Gus  feet  in  height,  jlh,-  W-.  4V.ftrdr  ii  rs«*U3U4p|| 
:refaa<i; . jiic inin i»^isr/n"a  fo  tborlty  on  avatef-famdng  \if  all  fcimU,  k 
..joiit  rt ftf ff ^jfif  1^ vitf g"  fhi|bot)h  on  the  imlyeci,  4mvi^.  con»i40r4hk 

.pipe*  - and  budding  the  of  Oar  prinripai  : to  ladders,  and  remark^  in  all  ml  mg  tv  d*r:- 

cities,  omul)  uf  gna  rhe  fVVers  that;  Umt  4':it  would  he  possible  fit  rake  fialiuau 

itr  h ^ > rtfl /6^)e^fble  ; th£  Vi\H  of  Kiagam  if  the  parage  for 

(Juf  waryr*.v  Saljifi^  trotu,  j w«s\?o  Constructed  Hint  they  could  mi  otite 
and  'dbiit  ^.ddrdn  enrer  the  Thnifie*  River  be  : ]u>miey/'  As  an  illustration  of  the  value  of 
hm  London  on  thin  uceoun.v  bad  ir  is  to  hi  ^imobdtedders  it  h stated  that  one  of  th*  .\i' 
f^arfid  that yoon.it  wMl  ho  impossible  to  induce  sKceesshil  of  ii'clond  was  ct^atoi  ^ 

them  to-  cutpr  the  Hudson  by  way  of  New  fbrk^  tbeit  use,  Ar  wfiailysadar^  iff  the  county  *i 
pt’  sv^n  thfOUgh  flnsdSoutjd  imd  Harlem  RiVeV,  Sligoj  there  nfe  two  which  jiuh  •&- 
The  disappearance  of  the  ftsli  \ym  un  evil  other-^.thc  Airorw  hud  liwevv/uore,  dr 
consyjjHCoeo  of  the  extension  and  increase  of  mouth  of  ihe?e  rivers,  i>nd  close  to  the  *»*, '- 
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ladder  resembled  the  course  of  a steeple-chase,  | rivers  have  not  as  yet  been  improved  for 
four  or  five  salmon  often  being  seen  to  leap  up  fuctuving  purposes,  which  is  not  practical 
the  same  step  simultaneously.”  The  result  is  titute  of  fish.  The  work  of  restocking 
that  the  fishery  of  these  rivers,  which  was  for-  has  just  begun  here,  hut  already  its  rest 
tnerly  valueless  and  unproductive,  is  now  worth  encouraging,  and  pisciculture  in  Amen 
many  thousands  of  dollars  per  annum,  and  an  already  become  an  important  branch  o 
industry  is  planted  where  none  existed  before,  culture.  Our  purpose  here  is,  first,  tc 


v * Mr.  J.  K.  Lord,  in  hi*  interesting  vmrk,  “The 
Naturalist  in  British  Columbia, M speakh  of  the  rivers 
of  our  Nor t hwesfern  Territories,  particularly  the  Co- 
lutubi.n,  as  being  crowded  with  salmon,  lie  say*  that 
“the  fl*h  are  slaughtered  In  every  possible  way  by 
numerous  savage  tribes.  They  die  6/  myriads  after 
the  labors  of  spawning,  and  cumber  the  rivers  till  the 
very  air  becomes  tainted  with  the  effluvia  arising  from 
the  ya*t  number  of  their  decaying  bodies.  Yet  doe* 
ibis  make  no  appreciable  difference  In  the  crowds 
Ibftt  still  tome  year  by  year.  Yon  nuty  kill  and  kill 
kill,  but  still  they  come  itt  countless  thousands." 


Commenting  on  thin  statement,  Frauds  Frauds,  the 
eminent  Eug.Ush  pisciculturist,  him  said?  /‘But  the 
savage,  does  not  imjiede  the  progress  of  the  salmon  by 
itnpH.rsuble  barriers : and  it  Is  only  where  the?  Eiigltoh- 
rmm,  the  Scotchman,  or  the  American  has  come  With' 
hi«  dams  mid  hi*  fixed  net?,  as  in  the  Canadian  and 
United  .Stoic*  river?,  that  the  prolific  bounty  of  nature 
ie  forced  at  Iasi  to  yield  to  the  dendly  canning  of  man, 
who,  by  hindering  end  preventing  the  process  of  re- 
production, does,  in  effect,  emasculate  the  entire  salm- 
on nice," 
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recked  tn  fii«  J3#.y  of  AigulIM 


At  the?  j&fimritHe  'itj*-  to  be*uppOscd  that  thCJy  idc  ivoly^H  dofcW  cwmiriya  ago,  the  ere  dir  taml- 
d o no?  ported**  hut ^ a&  to;i  iv  field  ngs  jo  tha  Celtic  gemtertum,  In  &ei> 

the  hkhite  $M  nature  <tf  $tjtf  HOiniaii  {hv  no  | die  sawn  avsw.m  of  hurdle  wa«  ampioyed  at 
m u pnHK'tetl  and  dfttfbttasiat  J liakc  Fu;sam  m *M  tardy  days  of  dte  ftrowuis* 

few  years  of  ws>  L^rncst  £m$ia it  of  th*  an  will  I when  th*u  classic  s-beta  of  wier  known  % 
placo  os  tor  in  Ad  van?#  of  them,  Bat  at  lids. f tile  name  which  Virgil  gave  U^Acheixm.  Toe 
time  ; riwlfig:  to  the  ab$sn££  ^ -oh- ! plan:  herr  rmi^a}^;]^ 
struct  ion*  to  jths  .parage  of  the  fish  from  the  I by  M.  Coste,  of  the  Fmudi  .Academy,  and  hy 
K-n  to  their-  spuwmrig-beds  and  the  can?  with  jhiira  employed  in.  the  Island  of  Ee.  This  gen- 
which  the  impregnated  eggs  are  eoUecred  arid  j fletnftn  has  lately  made  a report  on  the  rnxim# 
preserved  »r»d  h?d«  find,  the  inland  fisheries  of ’.French  fisheries ; and  it  i?  interesting  to  kr,->^ 
i fima  aw  w valuable; , ami  fi-h  <4  till  Lind*  are  j that  in  l£t;>  there  were  500  of'  tiies-e  mu-sci- 
•riLplentlftd  that  they,  with  rice,  form  ti»t?  hurdle? -in  the Flay  of  Aignilfon.  giving  emphy- 
pfejbod  pi  the  Jhwer  cla«?ses>  live  fit*  of  feb-  ment  to  160  boafst  and  producing  a yet  enue  pf 
cfi]fiy*e  there  w neecnvurily  rude.  Ir  i*  (fie  ru*-  met  $ \ (KM MM)  per  a n u u m . It  musthc  feumn- 
tom  Tt>  All  parts  #Chimv  for  fishermen  tn  place  bcrni  thm  th‘<?^  atofmafa  ate  <ulMyarv4  hot  f»r 
A speyie^  of  hsh-wiV^,  compoyoci  of  hurdles  and  Cmid,  bat  Jot hfilMri  be  u$oj  tii  SSmoj^  !fisr  other 
tngoi*.  aeros*.  the  elm  muds  a.  f tilts  rivers,  not  to  fi  sit  ©&/  Oy'uerruUnm  accord  dig  u>  file  *Mnc 
gtop  or  CJtptnre.  the  fish,  but  to  furnish  them  an  authority,  ••  -the  I;4uud  of  RcTn. 

object'  oh  which  to  deposit  their  rpawn.  We  l>5h:  !VL  fTo^tp  httrtHluecd  the  Hurdles  ip 
1-now  tonlay  that  the  lbih  prefer  juicily  beds,  yoar  folhiiri?tgt  »t»d  m 'JMtr  (we  imVe  no  hoc.-:' 
such  as  fMr  find*  near  t h^ ^s?ttTye of  ail  .sttea tns,  ofitcial  statistics  of  th/S 1 rndnstryT  >lMt' 
cm  which  to  spawn ; hut  ibt-  Chi-  V7 ijb  farmers,  owmitig  2424  bi^din^-bc4>  Aiid 

nose  indicate  that  in  lieu  ot  sm*h  the  aujinais  8[U>  pre.^rvei  or  tartening-}Himls,  grow  ini: 
gladly  make  use  of  Kii4  lea^cif  wd  ur,\  7o,26^.d2d  oysters,  5nd'pn»d».cmg-  & ttoernic  v-t 

thing  to  which  the  eggs  tvjll  liiii/g.  Wlien  the  #2^o,2pL  In  1 StU  the  .reYcntte,;'  ftceonTutje  te 
htmlleB  ure  fonnd  to  be  eprered  wjth  the  mu  an  hmglish  autlioritv,  amounted ■«*-■■. ^OfKbiXKWr- 
of  th^  .fish  they  arc  tu ke ? i Irom  tl ib  ^treaiti  and  n no t i?n probable  increuse,  cour  ideTing  the  in* 
sohi  in  the  streetii  and i ttj)tltui^?  tu  Half  th*t  mm  in  the  Hr?r 
■£)_&&  ns  We  would  seLI  yhgetuhlfri,  They affCr  its  esrahlishmeHt.  We  *a> 
he^ T.rAnsporred  ih  thi«  coodbioo  to  any  ; “ froim  thAhing1'  tuU  isedJy,  for  it  must  he  re- 

end  are  amnilly,  thus  .dinging  firmly  •7o:  ,ihe.  Ofi*cm>.»ered  that  in  I8f>b  the  ensreu  vnpfdv  i>« 
htarttte?t,  Vtt^erf  to  »ll  pjBtrtsj bif  tbe ;^h>st.hi4  JStts  iFmitoc  Wrfjs  eihmi^teti  ; the  largest  fanner  in 
jure.  §imHar  IniTdles  to  fbtH^  oi  the  Clduc^c  1 the  inland  of  He  dnrihg  that  year  raised  and 
arc  used  to  'this' day:  hi  Tm.ucC  til!  Italy;  in  ; *nkt  only  $50  worth  of  a bivalve  of  which  Park 
order  to  gtxiw  mussels  a/ni  •yvsjcrs.  Thy  fish-  n«<w  daily- consumes  (,I.i00?0mh. 

Jj&y  of  Algnilttm  cultitntc  imi^elsf  { The  ntfei^hi  Uorrian^  t»qt  ijmetiecJ  th^  wd- 
atfd  the  uy^tm-fiirmer*^  of  the  fslund  of  Ri*  jmft  | tivathm  at  iish,  Vu  both  jaiif  itnd  fresti  wat.*r>. 
Luke  Fu*juo  hrer<tl  that  importam  fish,  now  the  very  extensively,  i jtdn*  Jiunur  Cnhimcdla^  ft 
?pe.'mhy  of  Fiojivc  in  the  matter  of  iisheHes,  ) writei*  on  h us  humify  iii  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
In  jnccUciy  thy  >nme  way  that  the  Chinese  do  \ says  tte  ‘t  the  amfiriit  rustic  progeny  of  liatn^ 
uri«er  fi>h..  IV. c have  seen,  the  in  mu  ion  of  the  ulus  and  Nfnma  not  only  stcued  the  fish -ponds, 
mnsv.ddtarillo  of  the  French  attributed  to  an  which  tfipj  filled 

Irbdi  sudor  named  Wnltmi,  who  had  bean  the  lakes  which  nature  had  formed,  wiih  spnwa 

or  y*Htng:  fishes  brought  fii^iu  the  ^ he 

’ tells  us  fluu  the  lakes  of'Lucrim*;.  Arherou  ' Ff,- 

; ' saro),  y<4lco,  Bnicciafio,  B^lscnO^  and  Vh'O 

.;v£  -.^Ayv,..  were  thus  supplied  with  fi*h.  • Locullm-,  thin 

^ prince  .of-  gourmomla  in  ^ vieeitU>4t5 • ■ g$*p& 
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ponds.  Some  of  the  ancient  fish-ponds  were 
very  valuable.  Pliny  tells  us  that  on  the  death 
of  Lucullns  his  ponds  were  sold  at  auction — 
Cato  the  Younger  was  the  officiating  auctioneer 
— and  brought  a large  sum — four  millions  of 
sestertii,  or  about  $160,000  of  our  money  in 
gold. 

The  Chinese  do  not  understand  the  art  of 
artificially  fecundating  fish  ova,  and  it  is  not 
certain  that  the  ancient  Romans  did ; yet  we 
can  not  claim  it  as  a modern  discovery  of  civil- 
ized man.  The  secret  has  been  twice  lost  and 
twice  rediscovered.  Without  doubt  it  was 
known  as  early  as  the  fourteenth  century  ; how 
much  earlier  it  is  impossible  to  tell.  But  M. 
Jourdier,  in  his  work  on  pisciculture,  tells  us 
that  it  was  discovered  (or  perhaps  rediscovered) 
and  practiced  by  a monk  of  the  monastery  of 
R&>me,  in  France,  named  Dom  Pinchon.  Like 
a true  monk,  he  was  incited  to  the  study  of  the 
subject  by  the  necessities  of  himself  and  fellow- 
monks,  who  required  a full  and  constant  supply 
of  fish  wherewith  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  the 
appetite  on  the  numerous  fast-days  of  their 
Church.  Dom  Pinchon  invented  a method  of 
fish-hatching  very  similar  to  that  in  use  at  the 
present  time,  and  practiced  it  in  the  monastery 
for  years.  But  the  secret  of  the  artificial  im- 
pregnation of  the  eggs  appears  to  have  died 
with  him  ; at  least  it  was  not  again  practiced 
largely  until  the  increasing  necessities  of  the 
age  led  to  its  rediscovery. 

This  time  it  was  no  monk,  but  a soldier — 
a Hanoverian  lieutenant  named  Jacobi — who 
made  the  discovery.  He,  at  least,  announced  it 
as  a new  discovery,  and  his  claims  to  the  hon- 
or, with  an  explanation  of  his  experiments  and 
their  results,  were  proclaimed  in  a series  of  pa- 
pers published  in  the  years  1763-4-5.  His  pro- 
cess of  taking  and  impregnating  the  eggs  is  very 
like  that  now  in  use.  Although  this  plan  was 
not  given  to  the  public  until  1763,  it  is  known 
that  Jacobi  had  been  engaged  in  fish-culture  on 
the  same  system  for  many  years — before  1733, 
in  fact.  On  his  plan  he  built,  under  govern- 
ment auspices,  a large  fish-farm  in  Hanover, 
and  the  fishes  there  raised  became  an  important 
article  of  commerce,  being  sold  in  France  and 
England.  Jacobi  was  much  honored  by  his 
government  at  home ; his  papers  on  the  subject 
were  translated  and  republished  in  France  and 
England,  attracting  much  attention  in  the  lat- 
ter country  from  Sir  Humphrey  Davy ; and  he 
was  pensioned  by  the  English  Government — 
possibly  as  an  evidence  of  its  interest  in  the 
subject,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  idea  of  hon- 
oring the  Hanoverian  lieutenant  was  suggested 
to  the  Hanoverian  KingSof  England  by  other 
considerations.  At  least  his  information  seems 
to  have  been  put  to  no  immediate  practical  use 
in  England,  nor  indeed  in  Europe,  and  a cen- 
tury had  almost  elapsed  before  his  ideas  were 
again  experimented  upon. 

A Mr.  Shaw,  of  Drumlaning,  Scotland,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  next  practical  piscicul- 
turist after  Jacobi,  unless  we  are  disposed  to  al- 


low the  claims  of  the  Rev.  John  Bachman,  of 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  well  known  as  a 
naturalist  and  collaborateur  of  Audubon  in  the 
preparation  of  his  elephantine  work  on  the 
“ Mammals  of  North  America.”  This  gentle- 
man, in  a paper  read  before  the  Agricultural 
Society  of  South  Carolina  in  1855,  declared 
that  he  had  raised  trout  in  this  country  from 
artificially  impregnated  ova  in  1804.  The  re- 
liability of  his  statement  has  been  frequently 
called  into  question,  but  pisciculturists  of  the 
present  time  appear  generally  disposed  to  allow 
Dr.  Bachman’s  claims.  The  Mr.  Shaw  alluded 
to  began  his  experiments  in  1833,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  settling  some  disputed  points  in  the  nat- 
ural history  of  the  salmon.  His  efforts  are 
more  familiar  to  naturalists  than  pisciculturists, 
as  a part — and  the  most  important  part— -of  the 
“parr  controversy.”  In  January,  1837,  Mr. 
Shaw  captured  male  and  female  salmon  in  the 
river  Kith,  expressed  the  spawn  and  milt, 
hatched  the  eggs,  and  reared  the  young  to  the 
age  of  two  years,  when  they  ceased  to  be 
“parr,”  became  smolts,  migrated  seaward,  and 
returned  the  next  season  to  deposit  their  first 
eggs. 

But  the  pisciculture!  efforts  of  Messrs.  Bach- 
man and  Shaw,  and  indeed  those  of  all  ex- 
perimenters from  the  time  of  Jacobi  down  to 
1838-39,  were  made  in  the  interests  of  science, 
and  to  add  to  our  very  limited  knowledge  of 
ichthyology,  not  to  replenish  the  rapidly  fail- 
ing rivers.  The  first  really  practical  piscicul- 
turists— the  founders  of  the  present  system  of 
raising  fish,  and  the  persons  from  whom  it 
received  the  impetus  which  gave  it  its  pres- 
ent vitality — were  Joseph  Remy  and  Gehin, 
two  French  fishermen  who  had  long  pursued 
their  vocation  in  the  rivers  of  Eastern  France, 
but  principally  in  the  head  waters  of  the  Mo- 
selle. These  two  men,  poor  and  illiterate,  with 
only  the  scant  knowledge  of  the  habits  and  na- 
ture of  the  animals  which  they  had  picked  up 
during  a lifetime  of  angling,  had  long  witnessed, 
with  deep  regret,  the  gradual  decrease  of  the 
trout  inhabiting  the  streams  in  which  they  fish- 
ed ; and,  under  the  impulse  of  the  necessity  of 
providing  for  the  better  protection  of  the  eggs 
and  the  young  of  their  prey,  they  began  the 
study  of  the  problem.  During  three  years 
which  they  devoted  to  it  the  entire  process  of 
natural  impregnation  was  observed  by  them 
with  the  greatest  care;  in  one  instance,  during 
a full  moon,  they  kept  a school  of  trout  con- 
stantly in  view  during  four  consecutive  days 
and  nights.  After  many  failures,  which  would 
have  discouraged  any  one  possessed  of  less  en- 
ergy and  perseverance,  they  at  length  succeed- 
ed in  discovering  that  which  had  been  twice  be- 
fore discovered,  and  artificially  impregnated 
and  hatched  the  ova  of  the  trout,  and  grew  the 
fish  to  perfection,  and  in  such  quantities  that 
they  were  soon  able  to  restock  the  streams  in 
the  Department  of  the  Vosges. 

They  met  with  their  first  success  in  1842, 
but  it  was  not  until  1848  that  their  claims  to 
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public  attention  were  recognized.  In  that 
year  Dr.  Haxo,  the  secretary  of  one  of  the 
agricultural  or  emulative  societies  among  the 
farmers  of  the  Department  of  the  Vosges,  drew 
the  attention  of  his  association  to  the  fish-farm 
of  Gehin  and  Remy.  Subsequently  he  wrote 
to  the  French  Government  authorities  in  regard 
to  it,  and  at  the  same  time  forwarded  his  re- 
port on  the  operations  to  the  French  Academy. 
M.  Jean  Jacques  Coste,  a member  of  the  latter 
body,  and  Professor  of  Embryology  in  the  Col- 
lege of  France,  was  deputed  by  the  Govern- 
ment, at  that  time  deeply  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject in  consequence  of  the  total  failure  of  the 
oyster,  mussel,  and  other  fisheries  throughout 
the  Republic,  to  visit  the  Vosgean  farm,  and 
critically  and  scientifically  examine  the  work 
accomplished  by  Gehin  and  Remy.  He  found, 
as  the  practical  results  of  their  labors  for  five 
years,  that  the  Moselle  had  been  restocked  with 
salmon,  trout,  ombre,  and  fera,  and  that  in 
their  hatching-boxes  and  ponds  were  eggs  and 
young  fish  enough  to  restock  all  the  rivers  of 
France.  Delighted  with  these  results,  M. 
Coste  lost  no  time  in  presenting  the  subject  to 
the  Government  through  the  medium  of  an 
elaborate  report  to  the  Minister  of  Agriculture 
and  Commerce,  and  urged  the  establishment 
of  a fish-farm  on  a large  scale. 

This  report  attracted  the  attention  not  only 
of  the  French  Government  but  of  the  entire 
scientific  world.  Envoys  from  the  Academies 
of  France,  Germany,  Holland,  and  England 
visited  the  small  farm  of  the  Vosgean  fisher- 
men, to  be  assured  by  personal  observation  of 
the  troth  of  the  wonderful  accounts  which  M. 
Coste  had  given.  The  fishermen  were  invited 
to  Paris ; Remy  was  incapacitated  for  travel  in 
consequence  of  disease  brought  on  by  days  and 
nights  of  exposure  in  pursuit  of  the  secret  of 
impregnating  ova,  and  only  Gehin  obeyed  the 
summons.  He  went  with  M.  Coste,  and  mod- 
estly, speaking  in  his  provincial  patois,  detailed 
the  particulars  of  the  joint  labors  of  himself 
and  his  indefatigable  colleague  to  the  learned 
members  of  the  French  Academy — that  most 
powerful  and  influential  of  all  scientific  associa- 
tions. He  subsequently  dined  with  Louis  Na- 
poleon, President  of  the  Republic.  After  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  subject  it  was 
finally  decided  to  build  a government  fish- 
farm;  thirty  thousand  francs  ($6000)  were  ap- 
propriated for  the  purpose;*  M.  Coste  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  enterprise;  Gehin  and 
Remy  were  engaged  to  perform  the  practical 
part  of  the  work,  and  the  following  year  saw 
the  establishment  of  the  famous  fish-farm  at 
Huningue. 

Since  that  time  the  interest  in  the  subject  has 
never  flagged ; pisciculturists  have  increased  in 
every  civilized  country ; fish-farms  have  sprung 
up  all  over  Europe,  and  there  are  now  numbers 

• The  original  appropriation  was  30,000  francs,  tfat 
the  Hnnlngne  establishment,  the  finest  and  largest  in 
the  world,  cost  eventually  an  additional  200,000  francs, 
or  about  $50,000.  It  la  self-supporting  at  this  time. 


of  them  in  this  country ; and  the  rivers  of  Eu- 
rope and  America  are  being  rapidly  restocked 
with  every  variety  of  table  fish. 

H.— HOW  FISH  ARE  ARTIFICIALLY  BRED. 

It  is  the  system  and  process  of  Gehin  and 
Remy,  as  well  as  their  secret,  which  the  present 
age  has  taken  advantage  of  and  which  we  de- 
scribe. Indeed  theirs  is  the  same  as  that  of 
Jacobi,  and  his  hatching-boxes  were  of  a like 
pattern  with  those  of  the  old  monk,  Dom  Pin- 
chon.  As  has  been  said  before,  little  change  or 
improvement  has  been  made  in  the  art ; it  is  as 
yet  in  its  infancy,  and  to  future  educated  piscicul- 
turists and  naturalists  is  reserved  the  solution  of 
the  thousand  and  one  problems  already  raised 
in  regard  to  the  habits  and  nature  of  the  ani- 
mals, the  degree  of  perfection  in  size  and  flavor 
to  which  they  can  be  brought,  and  the  effect  of 
mixing  the  breed  of  the  various  species,  and  of 
salt  and  sweet  water  fishes.  That  the  various 
species  are  susceptible  of  improvement  by  cross- 
ing and  transplanting  it  would  be  unwrise,  with 
our  limited  knowledge  of  ichthyology,  to  disbe- 
lieve ; and  the  next  generation  or  two  will  doubt- 
less derive  vast  advantages,  commercially  and 
scientifically,  from  the  cultivation  of  fishes. 

The  old  recipe  in  regard  to  beginning  to 
make  a rabbit-pie  by  first  catching  the  rabbit 
does  not  apply  to  raising  fish.  The  first  object 
to  be  secured  is  a suitable  pond,  or  rather  ponds, 
for  at  least  two  are  absolutely  necessary.  The 
simplest  method  is  to  have  two  ponds  of  never- 
failing,  clear,  cold,  spring  water,  connected  by 
a short  race  or  sluice.  The  accompanying 
rough  sketch  will  indicate  the  style  of  pond  we 
mean.  Any  fanner  in  the  United  States  pos- 
sessed of  a good  spring  can,  at  the  expense  of 
a few  dollars,  construct  ponds  of  sufficient  area 
to  raise  trout  by  the  ten  thousand  on  this  plan. 
A is  the  feeding  canal  from  the  spring ; B the 
breeding-pond  ; C a sluice  or  canal  with  gates 
for  regulating  the  supply  of  water,  and  to  pre- 
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vent  the  migration  of  the  trout  from  pond  to  pond 
at  wiil ; D is  the  stock-pond,  where  the  parent 
trout  are  to  be  kept ; E is  the  outlet  or  waste 
sluice,  with  gates  to  regulate  the  flow  of  the 
water;  and  F F are  shades  and  sheltering-places 
for  the  fish,  made  either  of  water  - plants  or 
floating  boards.  The  bottom  of  the  first  or 
breeding-pond  should  be  of  fine  gravel,  that  of 
the  second  or  stock-pond  of  the  natural  earth, 
with  large  stones  half  imbedded  in  it.  These 
stones  are  necessary  in  all  ponds,  as  it  is  upon 
these  that  the  trout  most  love  to  rub  their  bod- 
ies in  order  to  free  them  from  the  numerous 
parasites,  animal  and  vegetable,  which  fre- 
quently infest  them.  During  the  breeding 
season  the  trout,  which  have  been  secured  and 
placed  in  the  stock-pond,  will  resort  to  the  up- 
per pond  for  the  purpose  of  spawning.  Each 
female  will  dig  her  separate  redd,*  and  lay  her 
eggs,  and  her  male  companion  will  impregnate 
them.  The  act  being  accomplished,  the  trout 
should  be  carefully  driven  to  the  lower  pond, 
without  disturbing  the  eggs,  and  the  sluice 
carefully  closed  so  as  to  prevent  their  return. 
The  eggs  and  the  young  are  to  be  left  to  nature, 
but  they  must  be  carefully  protected  from  wa- 
ter-fowl, rats,  etc.,  and  particularly  from  filth. 
This  is  the  chief  obstacle  to  success  in  thus  rais- 
ing naturally  impregnated  ova.  Trout  wiil  not 
only  eat  trout,  but  also  trout-spawn  ; and  eggs 
deposited  by  one  pair  may  be  disturbed  and 
eaten  by  the  next.  The  larv®  of  various  in- 
sects to  be  found  in  all  ponds,  no  matter  how 
carefully  built  and  tended,  are  great  depreda- 
tors. Dr.  Peard  states  that  within  his  experi- 
ence 70,000  salmon  eggs,  deposited  in  a beau- 
tifully clear  stream,  were  devoured  in  one  sea- 
son by  the  embryo  of  the  dragon-fly.  A single 
trout  has  been  known  to  eat  at  one  meal  600 
salmon  eggs.  A single  tame  duck  will  in  a few 
hours  devour  the  entire  crop  of  a season.  So 
great  is  the  loss  by  such  means  that  it  is  esti- 
mated that  not  one  egg  out  of  3000  naturally 
impregnated  and  unprotected  produces  a full- 
grown  fish.  This  plan  does  not  contemplate 
the  artificial  impregnation  of  the  ova,  but  to  in- 
sure its  success  demands  that  the  eggs  shall 
be  protected.  The  expense  is  so  slight,  the 
care  so  small,  and  the  yield  so  immense  in  case 
of  success,  or  even  partial  success,  that  even 
this,  the  least  perfect  of  the  systems  of  raising 
fish,  is  worthy  the  attention  of  farmers.  If  the 
race  between  the  two  ponds  is  fitted  up  on  Ains- 
worth’s plan,  described  farther  on,  the  arrange- 
ments for  trout-breeding  will  be  perfect. 

The  ponds  employed  by  practical  piscicul- 
turists on  a large  scale  are  more  elaborate,  and 
comprise  several  departments.  Just  as  it  is 
necessary  to  separate  the  fish  from  their  eggs 
after  they  have  been  laid,  so  the  parent  fish 
have  to  be  kept  away  from  the  young  fry ; and 
fish  of  two  and  three  years  must  be  placed  in 
reservoirs  separated  from  those  of  one  year. 


* Redds  are  the  separate  trenches  or  nests  dug  by 
the  fish.  In  which  to  deposit  their  ova. 


The  principal  fish-farms  of  Europe  and  this 
country  have  at  least  three  separate  ponds,  but 
so  connected  by  sluices  that  the  water  of  the 
same  stream  supplies  them  all.  One  of  the 
most  perfect  fish-farms  in  existence  is  that  of 
Storm  on  tfield,  on  the  river  Tay,  Scotland,  a 
plan  of  which  is  herewith  given  as  an  explana- 
tion of  the  above.  This  farm  is  imperfect  only 
in  the  absence  of  a second  reservoir  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  fish  of  a larger  growth.  The 
water  source  of  these  ponds  is  a mill-race 
(A),  which  runs  parallel  to  the  river  Tay  and  a 
few  hundred  yards  distant  from  it.  The  filter- 
ing-pond (B)  and  the  hatching-pond  or  boxes 
(C)  are  built  near  by  in  a shaded  glen,  and  con- 
nected with  the  mill-stream  by  a sluice  (M)  so 
arranged  with  gates  that  the  supply  of  water 
can  be  regulated.  After  leaving  the  filtering- 
pond  the  water  is  run  into  a trough  or  canal 
(E),  and  thus  distributed  evenly  to  the  hatch- 
ing-boxes. These  are  180  in  number,  two  feet 
square  and  three  inches  deep,  and  with  a hatch- 
ing capacity  of  800,000  eggs.  The  bottoms  of 
the  boxes  are  covered  to  the  depth  of  an  inch 
or  two  with  sand  and  fine  gravel,  and  the  sluices 
for  the  entrance  and  exit  of  the  water  are  cov- 
ered by  fine  wire  sieves,  the  holes  of  which  are 
three  lines  square,  this  opening  being  sufficient 
to  allow  the  water  to  flow  off  and  yet  prevent 
the  escape  of  the  eggs.  A second  trough  or 
canal  (F)  receives  the  water  after  it  has  passed 
through  the  breeding-boxes,  and  conveys  it  to 
the  sluice  connecting  the  boxes  and  the  reser- 
voir (I)).  This  latter  pond  is  large,  with  its 
natural  earthy  bottom,  and  a number  of  stones 
and  some  shade  provided.  In  more  modern 
European  and  American  ponds  this  reservoir 
would  be  divided  into  two  or  more  for  different 
agea  of  fish,  and  since  this  plan  of  Stormont- 
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field  visa,  drawn  w<?  believe  two  other  pond* 
have  been  dug,  The  plan  of  a more  povfet  £ 
system  of  ponds  he  seen  in  ihe.  engraving 
of  the  Tfoutdale  poods  in  another  purr  <>f  Hu® 
article.  The  race  0.)  fomieejing  the  reservoir 
with  the  river  Tiiy  ia  for  the  double  prjrpa«e 
pf  dischnrgin^  the  \varer  and  of  jetting  rhv 
smolts  out  to  the  river  ami  then*  e to  the  &en. 
There  ia  another  eanai  and  sluice  (KJ  directly 
connecting  the  mill-stream  with  the  reservoirs, 
for  the  of  tlie  supply  of  water 

without  overflowing  the  lift telling- boKes. 

The  apparcxitlr  it»«jgniih  lint  inattet  of  sh  a de- 
ls really  a very  important  adjunct  of  all  ibih- 
pondrt,  and  n good  supply  of  water-plants'  is  a 
necessity  Second  onjy  to  plenty  of  waier  $tid 
fish.  Most  of  our  w^te^pbwits  not  only  funrteh 
shade  to  the  little  but  a(jWfj  haricot  t<S 
myriad*  of  aquatic  theif  proper  and 

legitimate  food.  *Tl>e  water-lily  {Nytnphm&u 
•idamid).  la  perhaps  the  best  tor  tid*  paipoae, 
its  broad  gy^en  hNivv^  and  magnificent  flowers 
adding  the  usefulnosM  but  olap  ita 

the  fie^hiy  tfe  pfjQ?h:  .When,  this  can  not 
be  obtained*  or  from  the  nature  of  iho  HVilwill 
not  fiou'Hsb^  wgteNtntlfoiU  MurinfJiylhnn },  pond, 
weed  (Potomoi/ek>n)1  honnvort  (Cemoyity Minn), 
or.  w#tep~  gtarwQit  {Oi^rif^e)*  wed  - known 
aqnanum  plant$<  easily  obtained,  may  be  sttfcy 
atituted.  r : 

Th&?e  :$>t*  similar  ponds  are  Ticeesn&ry  to.  fbo 
culture  of  fish  oh  a large  H«>ilC;bnt  a few 
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ess&ry  for  a tiojpsn 
than  for  we  box  oo 
this  pfe  ’^The ‘;Wd~ 
T.arit^^d  aflhi*  *|r 
partita*  an?;  £r«ir 
ci^irnilcie^  tie>edi- 
mefic 

mtrrM  W&hottt  4is- 
svrlef \g’  the  *gg'+f 
WH'ootily-  the  «igg» 
caw  at  all  .tittup  Uz 
ieadilv  ejcamibed } 


litri.HMXOftTp  PfittU)  »Y  W^lOUZ.TrEJfi’J^,  . 

is  af-  f vanquished.  &nd  by  appropriating  lu‘«  vvid:oiv ; 
cfc as  and  the  female#  swim  uneasily  about  examining 
\/o,  a the  beds  of  the  pond  for  spot*  in  which  to  'Kg 
, trip-  thefar  redds. 

I r»r (u,  The  capture  of  the  fish  tit  tins  season  of  the 

e edl-  year,  when  they  are  Upon  ot  are  searching  for 
tlaeir  spawning  beds,  is  forbidden  % law  in 
eggfv  se/V'enil  Stales*  fttul  ahdiild  he  m ally  hence  it 
knot  will  he  necessary  rhat  those  who  desire  to  try 
r im~  the  experiment  foilr,  and  begin  it  hr  extract- 
tintm  ing  the  eggs  and  milt  fntun  the  patent  iish  in- 
to be  stead  of  buying  Cggs  already  impregnated, 
A flu?  should  secure  their  pair  of  trout,  before  the 
, and  spawning  *mzm  begot#/  It  to  immaterial  how 
dr  of  they  may  liHVfj  beeh  captured*  whether  with 
•oken  net  or  Hv  ■ b?fo  uy.imtty  flight  wound  caused  by 
<>oe^s  <h»  book  mdfly  farals  without  affecting  the 
him-  general  health  of  the  tub ; hufc  they  should  not 
litfer-  be  speared. 

The  itfh  .secured  and  tafpt 
nem-  or  tank  fnllr  Supplied  with  clear  nnhirng  v.  *- 
Itude  t«r;  must  be  closely  watched  until  fcW  nfcyey* 
ith  of  failing  signs  enumerated  above  indicate  tjhe  tip- 
ei*od  prcmch  of  the  spawning  sea-stm*'  A Little  pmc- 
iuh%  sice  Will, won.  enable  any  one  to  dboeni  by  the 
[ per-  touch  whether  the  female  is  ready  t&  $ife  op 
those  her  eggs,  <ir  i4,  as  it  h tfcehtiiciUly  termed, 
they  uripc/\  Wieti  tlm'  trout ' t«£ >'*  ripe’1  the  eggs 


is  an  irregular  oval,  larger  ftbpvcf  th&u  hdbwv 
The  balm*  «>f  the  rimpge  ? the 

males  wage  tier  ee  jis  M cjpx  -gel 

jog  the  victory  by  feasting  m th«  body  of  the 


Tit#  fthad  gpawufc  hi  >f  hie 


Cocgle 
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they  should  bft  lijur- 
Sf",  oagbly  washed  by 
h&\  *<ot»ring  fre.sh  water; 
i||V  ciu  them,  care  being 
taken  to  aiAjd  any 
|||f  * widen  khpcfcv  which 
would  destroy  th$ir 
My  viroihy.  They  will 
'fSk  then  be  ready  the 
gH  ha tchiogrtrough*  or 
P|  boxes,  and  iiito  thesa 
III  they  ate  tu  be  dej^- 
H&  iied  with  the  great W 
|8y }*fhhy.  ihcmhl 
iffi]’ ::i»t\  spread  over  the 
®;‘..  whole  surface#  this 
& gravel  «t  the  hot  root 
Spa-.;’  i of  the  box,  \m  Wk* 
^ ; being  left  in  contact. 

: operation  of 

.■  • 'hatching  is  then  be- 

gim. 

Tills  is  accomplished  in  the  ease  of  the  tmm 
In  fmm  4A  to  123  days,  in  thy  shad  from  two 
to  foftr  days*  aeconiiatt  to  the  tempers  are 
of  the  water.  The  Wm  temperature  for  the 
waster  j»  trunk  Imtehir*^4bo^fiN  is  about  >3°‘  .or 
Fahrenheit  ^ the  egg*  \n  wa&ar  tvf  SO* 
hatch  ip  Cbny  day^  ; at  4f>*  *q?*nty  days  i*  re* 


eKoauitu  Tpa  taatv  a? a w x. 


the  Utter  gently  down  the  pUdom^n  from  the 
neck  toward  the  tail;  It  must  be  treated  gen- 


nation.  The  niilt  should  be  extracted  from 
the  mate  first,  as  they  are  Jess  tmetable  than 
the  female,  and  in  ita  draggles  the  male  is  more 
apt  to  disturb  tire  oonttmf s of  the  pan  t hati  the; 
female.  .Jltafrte**  #*-•  t«H fc will  bear  stirring- pr' 
shaking  and  die  <sg£*  wit}  not.  The  quantity 
of  inilf  oepeisHiity  h small,  According  itu 
Xa^o  $|adbtn/*tni.  Urn  Italian  n nHnnliH,  fif- 
teen grains  of  milt  1*  oil  iUui  is?  neenwiry  to 
inipregiiato  ten.  thousand  eggs.  It  If  uuly  neo- 
ess  a rv  that  the  water  should  become  .opalefc- 
cent  from  the  admixture  of  *1»g  tn iVt  r but  too 
much  does  no  harm,  and  it  isc  fefc  to  have  plen- 
ty nud  be  on  the  safe  fide.  This  hating  been 
done  with  the  male,  the  female  i*  Se^od  ip  the 
wimp  manner*  eggs  instead  of  milt  being  ?x~ 
Iratied  until  the  depression  lit  the  pan  h tilled, 
A single  iwO'jcW'Uhl  trout  will  give  this  mini- 
her  , one  of  ihr«*  years  will  ytebiaa  maay  a* 
T*OG  eggs?  and  Ainsworth  says  he.  has  taken 
$CW  epavvti  from  a six-year-old  trout,  and 
hatched  atL* 

Tbti  eggs  and  milk  should  ho  allowed  to  re- 
mn «>.  in  contact  fur  about  ten  minute*,  when 


With  increased  tempera  imp  comes  increased 
diitiger  and  difficulty.  The  eggs  are  liable  to 
torohro  addled ; this  mat  be  known  by  tbeir 
turtdt^a  dead-white  color  j a^egerahlc  growth, 
emintyrndy  culled  byssna,  attaches  itself  to  them, 
and  other  fungoid  growth  appear  on  the  sides 
of  tlm  Uambing^m.ves,,  AH  vegetable  docoxu- 
U'tenwu  must  be  carefully  guarded  agamst,  l oo 
much  heat  must  be  carefully  a all  thtek 

foreign  subjects  and  the  dead  egg#  asm*  b*  <fp- 
mediately  removed,  and  the  egsee  guarded  fn>m 
thb  depreciation  of  mice.  1 f 

Tlift  daily  changes  tn  the  #pf»earftncc  <*f  the 


* XVu:  v iai rt  ol  Hulniott  and ^hOd  touch  great er.  JNlr. 
Ainsworth,  who  l#  one  of  the  first  of  \*rnr.tiax[  New 
Turk  pterknltarlfK  sayf  of  shod  th»t  ibejr  en rb  yield 
from  WOO,  to  '\?gg*.  ticctinmig  to  Francis 
Fninci^  au  English  aiutu»rtty  of  hl^b  nteiti*l\u%>  o>ti- 
mate>>  thr  »YCT^v'r,  snanal  yield  orevery  iMlmou  in  the 
fiab-fatm#  of  England  til  IP.mm)  e^-gs.  The  Danube 
salmon,  which  attaiiw  to  the  woighr  Of  two*  hundred 
pomide.  bns  been  knowu  to  ytehi  Seth 

(ireen, ,'tht?  j^rent  of  this  emvntty,  hi  hJs 

e.tpercnerif^ ill*  Ht4yiik^  ibu  ahti  Cdmiecth’iU  Jfilvcr,  in 
Jmier  .tsftT*  hvnm1.  rbrtl  rurix  female  nhuH  croOn.-nti 
from  f*o,000  to  njO.iHK;  -e^,  accoriiing-tolite.  ak«  of 
Uifc  fi^b  m^ylpojutrh,  the  r^ld  onto*  tmulac- 

bg  tik  nutfi&fc’ ;.  !•  &a  'pkfajhd.'  is.  fit#  yield  of 

eggs  bj  iho  (tiftiid  Ui»f  fh#.  rtin  ts  Ihr^eiy  sold  and 
eaten  to  oar  r^tauraats  |u  June  ami  dtiijr  of  each 
year  a*  delicucy 
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• ihb 

c *4?g  inuy  he  watched  \xi  the  hauliing-boxe*,  am!  *.  time  of  Impregnation  was  tilled,  together  wtvli 
will  prove  a most  inf cresting  study  to  the  ama-  I multitude*  Mood-ve^*i^U,  through  which  the 
, Ujar  pisciculturist*  At  the  time  of  inipregna-  \ bloixi  can  be  seext  probing  hi  a rapid  and  remit- 
tfc»n,  the  egg  of  the  trout,  if  examined  ytilh  4 ; ttfig.  woTeut.  This  appendage  hr  known  to  not- 
iTdcTY^wpe^  will  appeiir  filled  wft&rainrtfo  m the  amWK.ca)  vcssicfe ; bat  pmdctik 

or  globules  ‘of  unequal  :*ise. d isirilmtetl  itetiftlly  call  it  the  yolk-itack.,  This  sack 

out  the  entire  envelope  familiarly*  but  $r  txwh?-*, j '*b*ori*wl  into  the  body  of  tlwryowng 

6ush\  known  as  the  egg-SkeJL  At  a biter  |Hrnot]  ] requiring  about  fifty  days  in  the 

these  cejfk  are  seen  collected  toward  oua  iW^Of  \ rdf  tsogt  and  $1  brain,  but  <miy  as  mm? 
the  mf  or  to  the  yolk  in  A bird  V egg).  j hours  tor  the  nbetih  Up  to  the  period  of  U%  di*- 

ami  ijjo  iw&wvfcriing  *uhhtanee,  which  pft*V4uns(y  appearance  no  food  is  ne«cessnry.  the  fish  eub^ist- 
was p^rfirtrily  irnn^parertt,  becomes, Opaque,  eaua-  ' *ug  entirely  cm  thh  routenta of  his  ^ack.  When 
'itygr'iM globule*  uy^ppear  aff  the,  inort* : nicti--.  ^ i tf re  animal  hm*  enldcd  on  *i  nw 
AUmHke  tenth -day  of  ihu  hatching  'process  a phase  of  its  axistenee*  and  h«s  to  be  treated 
rimr  fitte  appears  gmund  the  yolk  mid  within  ; aifTereritVyl  Bt?  1ms  iiow  reached  the  dignity 

TroudeiL  -. 

eoiawm  or  back-ltone  of  the  future  fi*b.  As  this  ! At  #m  llvne— lhrt?>&  mouths  after  the  tra- 
line  Im-veu***  m *Ue  one  end,  that  which  is  to  pre  gnat-ion  of  the  egg— rhe  trout  is  about  Jj 
lor  hi  the  tail,,  becomes  pointed,  while  the  other,  ^ 

vridch  finally  develops  into  the  head.  1$  flattened.; 

^o  bbek  specks i which  will  eventually  prove  <#$$1 

®ey«$,  m*m  appear  m fliia  thutened  I * J**' 

of  the  etiihryo  fish  can  he  traced  ' ' ■ ' . 

t ; , m Taorm-RT  riiKPJs  viis.  ocu^-urc  sire, 

ihtttftgn  its  transparent  envelope.  • 

Wbeii  nearly  tffculy  to  bt  hatched  ! inches  long,  limre  ts  oo  necessity  for  rcmciv- 


ftirffcq  and  rough*  frfequem^  lartx  fed.  Tim  best  substance  Fttlr  this  j»urpwe 
c ausing  the  hiexjuirieticed  ;.!$*  beef’s  heart,  chopped  into  minute  fragments:, 
pis»nitoUuTi«t  great  fear  lest  sifted  through  a fine  wire  sieve,,  mixed  With 
the.  dreaded  tvyxstia  should  vaster,  and  led  to  flic  fish  by  means  of  a small 
“ **  ' tfytt ttge  «jf  about  one  mince  capamtr.  )J(\rt 
must  he  mAen  rltat  wa  more  be  phir&i  in  the: 
trough  than  can  lue  immediately  devoured,;,  buv 
at  the  same  time  the  Ibb  sfioald  be  fed  mnil  be 
is  thoroughly  satisfied.  JS6US&  IK^0a 
n ttuo  «aunibal,  and  he  vfiu  nut  eat  em>.  tnuclt 
fnf-libs  own  goocb  If  is  for  of  tdeanh- 

nrfH^^ug  ahiolutely  if ecessary  to  fisii  as  foitiir- 
tluit  too  much  food  should  dih  t»o  put  uito  the 
bi &c&  If  it  is  ltot.xmmudiitieVy  eaten  tt,  soon 

fi>ni>j  the  boxes  and  kills  this  ft*tn  The  truth 
( is.  thar  tiie  food  wight  to  be  mimiuiHuted  wv 
uriimal  on  its  first ; drop  at  a time,  and  no  more  W foyeh  uiiijI  iimt 
Appearnrice  in  fhe  .World  .n#> ) dmp  has  disappeared  in  the  gwilaf  of  the  little 
t|  b>  won tl jarful  in  structure;  [ anitnai.  IV  lien  they  are  six  ri on {}i % o »d  ^ou t 

and  beautiful  of  perstm  in  ^ icehek  long their  diet  may 
idler-year?*...  A t the  time,  curd  and  the  lame  of  insects  hat ng  sutetittited’ 
tte  hjifth  the  fTamc-wijuk  The  former  shoulvl  be  carofvdiy  sifted*,  The 


have  made  its  appearance  The  motions  of  d\ * 
embryo  increase  in  violence;  and  finally  its  in- 
ccssant  struggles,  doubtless  appointed  for  tlifc  ' 
weakening  *and  wearing  \ 
thrtxugii  of  the  shelh  nti**  ■', 
ture  t)ie  envelope,  and  ‘ 

lifc4  / - the  m<K<t ; 
^ wocideH^l  Ihth?  ctiiut- * 
uro,”  <mce  wrote  &«  un~ 
i.husiusi i v fishc rmmv,  w in! 
t-im  vvhplb  rmis*  of  erenUon 
Bui  h i«  as  imcMith  an 
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ones  be  jm«  «i  tfce 
sa«»t’  jwwi.  YtVf  i** 
*rtfj  live  ly  lie  #,  M 
«*  kmg  U xheilemmi 
for  them  is  m gres*. 
They  isx* 

at  any . time  lifter  Hite 

tare  of  fish  in  t&ss 
- v tenner  j*nG«r  connived 

« nd  shad*  &*  might.  be 
' | ^ inferred  from  jbh e ka- 
^T-  />i’  |M||  ' image  af  tirla ( article 

..  f'  \\s'  ;he  v,jr>r‘  •— 

■wBSHHPWS^f^^l ' opting  the-.'  (taemss 

bm  jBytltkc&I  tiT^- 
rou&  # of  CaJi&> 
ni»4  tvbitfi  for  a time  so  mrwmi*  rlktri^4  f^e 
..  At*^4e^Jv  £&r 

with  f be  Omitr.: 

Danube  end  .Jffribt?  afil^iliitiV  l4>e  *5*1 

bfeani,  the  tiuilf  mfruph*  «ttfd  elutA 

the  QbJr Vii«il  which  U ^ predate 

ond  it  i$  ihe  e^5^  nf  th^^iUy  Kldsh  cA:  U;.v 

iy  imprecated#,  the  great  &&4htim/ft£  f 

gue.  ’ -]  : 

Of  ecmree  the  very  best  system  fnr  *,rri-. 
fieiftl  impregnation  *>f  tbh  o*h  t*  «tien«i^i  web 
many  difficulties  and  dangers.  Tlie  m^  jkk- 
porieneed  g4fc~fcmcf  is HuHle  to  lake  the;  spa** 
too  mid  they  thus  lotk?  nrany  ujnnjpe  egg*. 
If  &U  the  &gf&  aye  taken at  the  -wm#  imie 
am  necessarily  *$ktm  too  #>ou»  m the  tr$«4  ah 
a^U^y  eimut  two  weeks  in  ei»?ctif^  ber 
crop  of  *fiivro.  The result  i*  fhatthe  vack. 
i ui% rf !>«;  pg^s  for  ib#  pfyp& 

itffltri»hxr#ftx  pi’ tha  fish  vrhtm  bojcnT  ^ 
many  *4  ificm  4«b  umMUeal 

■0^b0^ : or ~{ire  * hf fif . ; weaV,  '--^nitie:t^ 
i&fc.  : Th>i  ImruiUng >f  the  jmrsnt  CttHajjl  *-*  sa- 
haasting  to  them,  from  fifteen  to  twasrj-fisw- 
per  font  being  lart  ftom  ibii  cause.  Vo  a rwd 
thk  handling  of  tbc  dsh  xtbd  the  twktng  ef  tbe 
t*gg«  roo  ^twu  lm^lJtmg  Veen  » *tady  with  p^v 
buhnmt4.  The ytredit  6f  4owibg  ibis,1  fim,  «* 
ftseti  te  and  umishtet  oxj  hiytbod  for  tbi 

nu tu r^liv  i mpreg r atcnl  «ggs  for  artifidhj  frats-br* 
iWg  iud?U  he  giren  to  Ron.  Stephen  H.  Aia#- 


iT£F.ia«^  ’iril*  TttCMO  THOCT. 


larra?  of  flic  ro?uihon  fly  may  be  obtained,  by 
hanging  any  bhtcherV  in, the wn  over  a 
pan  of  Bftiv-diiat ; lb 0 t?y-worm , Wl nop. gorged, 
will  fall  into  tho  pan;  m 

water  tl*£?  s«W'-dbatr  wUl  .Snnt  i>fr;  leaving  the 

maggot*  at  tlm  bottom  t»e  cut  jtJff;*  aod  fed 
with  the  syringe. 

At  the*  imd  of  a year,  whenltr  trill  he  neces^ 
sary  to  remote  the  ynmig  tmit  from  iho  batcrj- 
lng-hoxe»  to  make  way  tor  a new  crop  of  eggs 
|ib mi/y  be  done1  before  thd  feh  ia  a year  oId^rit 
will  be  fonnd  that ■■they  have  attained  the  length 
of  about  six  inches.  There  may  be  KOme  ex- 
ceptions to  thikr  fts  «en'r»i  ^ia|f£UK-  ■ 

before  that  site  Is  readmit : bm,  ndr  ofrfih,  if 
proper  and  ample  food  is  served  \Q  iteh.  The 
Mto^  diei  j>;-,ljU;T»# . ' Ah  Ampie.#fp-;. 
pfr  qT  tlve  dy>^oim  may  be  obtained  by 


phpiiv. 

6y  In'Kifes  i<>  **  wire  Thy  maggots  will 
dutosj  directly  into  the  moath^  of  the  tife 
|iidc)hcr‘s  oflhd  may  also  be  served  \o  rhero 
tfeisei  * but  it  Mhbi  l>e  finely  titili  with 
or  sau^^gutt^,  and  be  varied  by  alternafe 
piealH'  o f cuid.  0r»^hopperB,  of  w btch  they 
are  ejspeciiilly  fond^  may  be  pnxtired  m 
dem  ipumtities  furrAd?  fi  a jg»>jfd  shnare 
mealM  wftlt  a large  aOine^  by  a number  of 
pvrtouk,  and  moviuf  rapidly  across  a field  to-" 
ward  thp  edg*  pf  pond^ 

Vfheu  l&M  hare  reached  ihe  vg? 

of  twp  yMfi;,  Ahii  ar<t-  a 


foot  of  fifteen 
iorig,  U will  its  nscc^* 
savy  to  place  tbctu  in  a 
second  re*emnr,  tp  gire 
for  tha  ycar-oid 
trout.  After  imaining 
ix%  second  y^*r  the  rroui 
r#  a protect  it&ilf  from 
its  older  felltms,  mid 
Hence 


more  php&s 
.i re  TicccMiLn'.;  and  t\vbt 
three,  and  four  year  phi 


fnomrr  eta  aoKTae  old. 
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worth,  of  West  Bloomfield,  New  York.  His 
system  has  not  hitherto  been  made  public,  nor 
has  it  been  introduced  on  other  farms,  but 
has  been  thoroughly  tried  on  his  own,  and 
with  complete  success.  Mr.  Ainsworth  has 
had  no  other  purpose  in  keeping  the  secret 
of  his  invention  thus  long  confined  to  a few 
friends  than  to  thoroughly  test  the  system  be- 
fore announcing  it.  He  has  furnished  the 
writer  of  this  article  the  following  interesting 
and  valuable  description  of  the  system,  which 
he  calls  u Ainsworth’s  New  Spawning-Race  for 
the  Natural  Impregnation  of  Trout  Spawn:’1 

“ This  race  may  be  built  like  the  races  made  for  the 
artitlcial  impregnation  of  spawn  need  by  nearly  all 
trout  breeders  to  entice  the  trout  up  from  the  pond  to 
spawn.  It  can  be  made  of  any  length  from  10  to  60 
feet,  and  from  2 to  6 feet  wide,  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  trout  which  are  to  use  it  and  the  amount  of 
water  for  the  supply  of  the  pond.  It  should  be  made  ! 
with  plank  sides  and  bottom,  so  tight  as  to  keep  out 
all  sediment.  Paving  the  bottom  nicely  with  small 
stones  will  answer.  The  bottom,  whether  of  plank  or 
stone,  must  then  be  covered  with  a half-inch  layer  of 
fine  well-washed  gravel. 

“When  one  has  large  trout  to  spawn  in  the  race 
the  water  should  be  2 inches  deep  at  the  upper  or  sup- 
ply end,  and  16  inches  deep  at  the  lower  end  where  it 
empties  into  the  pond,  with  a gentle  current  through- 
out its  whole  length.  This  will  give  good  spawning 
depth  to  the  water  for  trout  of  all  sizes  from  6 to  24 
inches  long.  Usually  a race  3 feet  wide  and  from  16 
to  20  feet  long  will  be  quite  sufficient  for  a pond  of 
1000  or  1800  trout. 

“ The  bottom  of  this  race  must  be  covered  with  fine 
wire-cloth  screens  of  about  10  meshes  to  the  inch, 
made  of  zinc  or  galvanized  wire,  so  as  not  to  corrode 
the  spawn.  Iron  wire,  if  painted , will  answer  where 
zinc  can  not  be  obtained.  These  wire  screens  must 
be  nailed  to  wooden  frames  made  of  inch  square  stuff, 
the  frames  to  correspond  in  length  with  the  width  of 
the  race,  and  to  be  as  wide  as  the  cloth  will  permit — 
say  2 feet.  Strips  of  %-inch  stuff  must  be  nailed  to 
the  bottom  of  the  race  for  the  screens  to  rest  on,  in 
such  a manner  that  they  will  be  raised  one-quarter  of 
an  inch  above  the  gravel  on  the  bottom.  This  is  done 
to  give  good  circulation  to  the  water  under  the  spawn 
as  they  fall  on  to  these  wire  screens.  These  screens 
must  be  laid  the  wiiole  length  of  the  race,  side  by  side, 
to  catch  the  spawn  as  It  is  deposited  by  the  parent 
trout. 

“Now  place  over  these  another  set  of  screens  made 
of  coarse  wire-cloth,  of  about  two  or  three  meshes  to 
the  inch,  so  that  the  spawn  will  drop  through  easi- 
ly. These  screens  must  be  nailed  on  frames  of  the 
same  length  as  the  others,  but  of  two-inch  stuff,  and 
as  wide  as  the  cloth  will  permit.  These  screens  must 
be  strong  enough  to  hold  2 inches  of  well-washed 
coarse  gravel  from  three-quarters  of  an  inch  to  2 inches 
in  diameter.  They  should  be  so  large  that  there  will 
be  interstices  between  the  gravel  large  enough  to  let 
the  spawn  pass  down,  if  necessary,  to  the  lower 
screen.  The  upper  screens  should  have  handles  on 
each  end  to  lift  them  by,  as  they  will  have  to  be  taken 
out  and  replaced  every  few  days  during  the  spawning 
season. 

“When  these  two  sets  of  screens  are  placed  the 


whole  length  of  the  race,  and  all  is  complete,  the  wa- 
ter will  pass  over  all,  2 inches  deep  at  the  supply  end 
and  15  inches  deep  at  the  lower  end,  with  a moderate 
current  through  the  whole  race.  The  reader  will  per- 
ceive by  the  description  and  diagram  that  there  is  one 
inch  of  space  between  the  two  screens  to  hold  the 
spawn  as  they  are  deposited  by  the  parent  trout,  with 
a gentle  current  passing  over  and  under  them ; and 
that  the  upper  screen  prevents  the  spawn  from  being 
destroyed  by  trout  and  insects,  so  that  they  are  per- 
fectly safe  until  removed  to  the  hatching-box. 

“When  the  trout  is  ready  to  spawn  she  will  enter 
the  race  from  the  pond  and  prepare  her  nest.  This 
she  does  by  whipping  all  the  sediment  from  the  gravel 
with  her  tail,  and  then  she  whips  or  digs  a hole  in  the 
cleansed  gravel  about  2 Inches  deep,  or  down  to  the 
upper  screen,  and  about  4 inches  in  diameter.  She 
then  bends  herself  down  in  this  hole  and  presses  her 
abdomen  on  the  gravel,  and  forces  out  from  100  to 
600  spawm,  which  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  hole  and 
down  through  the  upper  screen  to  the  lower  one. 
8he  then  passes  up  the  race,  and  the  male  trout  at- 
tending her  comes  over  the  nest  and  spawn  and  ejects 
his  milt  on  the  ova ; he  then  whips  the  water  in  the 
hole  with  his  tail,  sending  the  water  and  milt  in  all 
directions,  so  that  the  milt  reaches  all  the  spawn  on 
the  screen  or  in  the  gravel,  and,  as  they  are  ripe  and 
ready  for  the  milt,  impregnates  every  one  of  them. 
As  soon  as  this  is  done  the  mother  trout  returns  and 
covers  up  the  spawn  and  fills  the  hole,  and  soou  digs 
another  in  like  manner,  and  so  on  till  she  has  depos- 
ited all  her  ova,  which  sometimes  takes  two  weeks. 

“There  may  be  from  20  to  60  trout  in  the  race 
spawning  at  one  time,  and  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the 
spawn  will  be  found  perfectly  impregnated  and  fully 
matured,  so  that  they  will  all  hatch  if  taken  out  every 
three  days  or  once  a week  and  placed  in  hatching- 
boxes. 

“To  take  the  spawn  from  the  lower  screens  first 
take  out  two  of  the  upper  screens  with  what  gravel  is 
upon  them ; then  remove  the  lower  ones  and  wash 
the  spawn  off  into  a large  pan  of  water  carefully,  and 
replace  one  set  behind  you,  and  then  take  up  one  set 
at  a time  and  place  back  until  all  are  returned.  Should 
any  spawn  remain  in  the  gravel,  by  raising  the  screen 
up  and  down  a few  times  they  will  drop  down  through 
the  interstices.  The  race  must  be  kept  well  covered 
during  the  time  of  spawning,  all  persons  muBt  be  kept 
away,  and  the  fish  disturbed  as  little  as  possible. 

“ By  this  method  the  spawn  are  all  Raved ; are  per- 
fectly matured:  are  all  impregnated,  and  will  all 
hatch ; the  young  will  be  perfect,  few  or  none  will 
die,  as  their  sack  food  is  complete,  and  they  will  be 
strong  and  healthy  when  they  commence  seeking  food 
for  themselves.  It  is  much  less  work  to  take  the 
spawn  than  by  handling,  and  no  parent  trout  are 
lost” 

III.— AMERICAN  PISCICULTURAL  OPERA- 
TIONS. 

Fish-farms  are  now  scattered  all  over  Eu- 
rope. That  of  the  French  Government  at  Hu- 
ningue,  which  originally  cost  $50,000,  and  which 
for  fifteen  years  past  has  distributed  throughout 
the  civilized  world  more  than  20,000,000  of 
fish  eggs  annually,  at  a cost  to  the  purchaser 
of  less  than  two  mills  per  egg,  has  been  fully 
described  in  this  Magazine  for  March,  1862. 
It  is  not,  as  many  suppose,  a series  of  fish- 
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pirndl*  but  embraces  a large  group  of  building*  j 
dePOted  to  the  reception  of  fodi  eggs,  «nd  wdrit  j 
machinery  for  the  .distribution.  of  all  the  •oval: 


**fu  \iUbzx. 


near  the  Castle  of  fietdellkvg.  German  $w  formed  [ 

out  of  a tributary  of  ilk  .Neolw  by  dj-  rope.  and  prddic  effort*  itt  fclifo  ili- 

Thtiag  the  rivulet  Into  three  jgftrfc:  The  trout  recti  on  in  Atrterif'A  #re c*>mp^ 

.naturuflv  #pa«m  in  the ".tipper  -water*-,  and  re-  .the  hitler  eveecdm£iy  united, -bur  .they  ftrs  net 
turn  to  live  and  sport  tihOa^iliG  fo^Ijfd^TOoudg  dovrudofi^^t  ^ fruity 

of  the  lower  ponds,  WlUrrix  urfc  AthmilraJd^  eem~  The  largest  a*x#  twist  'fotceesting  tf*h~fairrn  i n 
trivaoee*  for  o fiord ing  tltem  ^heUcty  In  rhc.se  this  eounm  ia  ?|wt  of  Beth  Green,  near  M»uu- 
pomli  the  Ir Out  have  been  fcowyu  to  attain  :«.:  lord,  'New  .York.  Although  not  vim  first- — X^r, 
very canrideirthte  me,  and  specimen?  Uf  rfftr ! Bachman*  or  Theodatus  Gariic,  mu)  Professor 
An d seven  pounds  in  weight  are  very  ccunmort.  | If.  A.  Ackley  having  previously  impregnatf'd 
in  Galloway,  Scotland,  is  the Logun  8iilt-Wa-  | rtri>  mb,  ami  Stephen  H.  Ainsworth,  of  Wot 
ter  Pond,  nut  in.  a *olid  roc k 80  foot  Jeep  and  ; Bloom  field,  having  previously  cows*  mated  pomU 
53  feet  in  dmpieteiy  The  ponds  of  M.  Muitby  j —Mr.  Green  is  the  most  ^tfm^iYe  of  .pteii<3il 
at  Bmhftii  ami  La  ilalpe,  near  Brussels,  are  j AtneWcmi  piscjcukurisbb  and  h leaked  np\& 
well  known  U?  Bnmpeuri  piseicultumtR.  The  i by  alf  i'ti  iiieinhen*  as  nr  the  kcml  of  the  | •.•<■- 
Salmon: farm  nt  Stbrimmt field,  Scotland,  'Indore  ' fesritw;  lie  «s  nor  CiVty  tv  keen  rpro>jrmo  *ru} 
alluded  t<v  hmr  KttKO  its  u«rahli?luiitJnt,  repleii- 1 atfgfon  recoguked  «*  -;fe  tty  iirikaunpiu 
Lnlied  severdi  of  the  SeoriWh  rirers.  <>n  ths  the  TJfriftStf  ftu*  !$  $&&&&$>$  & ftnlopjj- 

rivir  Ugid  ip;  ScOflAtf^  id  a similar  farm  of  ^Inmt  table  fftnerjgr  prrd  A*. hs 

vm.e- third  the  capacity  ofThaJ  of  SrofmoDtftVhh  j } S8R—  before  ihMGcovery  of  Q^hhvm^.  tLmy 
or  about  JOOjiiHb  Messrs,.  Ariororfh,  proprh>  j —he  was  engaged  in  oi^o  vr.^  rhf  uamvo;  de- 
tors  of  the  Gahvwy  wdtnou  tisberies,  mutually  position  of  pvh«  and  ft*  1* 

'hiiie|Uj^lfklliW  *ft4mipt-  at  mbit  fijfcvn?  two  day*  nxul  a n j|$u  ■ in 

land.  This  K0«i  bough  of  .it  live  watching  rik  spawning1;  nf  n school  ;.c»' 

which  are  WiUt rolled  by  tor  A?ir.vOHh.sf  com-  salmon,  :.  It.  w««  only  aficr  inm«y  ycox>  \*(  *vl,.ac 
p>i?e  Art-  Arm  3.0  mile*  in  icngiU  by  10  iu  oh^rvnripm  and  the  £tudy  of  it^  dcvtduyupvn^ 
Avddfih  Wtoi  pr^nt  proprietors  took  pos-  of  French  i'uvm,  i^publif li/n|  by 
jios^ion  of  ; tlv?.Fe  wutuvs  i&ty  were  exhausted  j m wld&li  he  w»-s'  jartvar  Jy  RFsi^tyd;|^  MG  81^ 
of  mlmuti...  They  coUecieL'  tm|>reghaitftk  nod  | ft  Aiu^vf>nh^-i]uU  Mr.  Grekti  •#rt.^eed^d  *n  ,0- 
transported  from  Scotland  0n0,O00  salmon  ova ; in  Wishing  the  farm  near  Mo«*ford/  If  i»  ^pe. 
to  stock  them;  and  ?i?un  ihcti  i he' salmon,  on-  1 of  the  finoc-t  locallony,  •nntib'iiUy^  in 
der  proper  ami  careful  protctHion,  Imve  rpme  on  | for  ifs  e>{(ecia1p.nrj'p*ik,  N 1.; t on iy  4 ry  t be *<?an- 
propagating  themselves  hdJvJmOon  until  the  j raense  springs  Itiruihhjng  o\  -:t  Joghty  hnxrAy  of 
waters  are  'highly  productive.'  Brief  parripti-  t water  per  second,  bur  the  rhiohioiA  On-et..  • 
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: pnvitieJ  of  about  thirty  withrmt 

l expense  comparuiiv^,  wer&  soM  for 
! 'Numbers  of  tfnudeis,  one  inch  long,  worn 
:]  sold  thy  rate  of  )$4(V  per  thousand.  Tii^ 
iit  tbireonditwri  -were  He  nr  to  nil 
i parts  of  tToimi,  California  include*!.  Mr* 
[ ftr^en  hn*  rtponctl  lliat  ninety-five  per  cean  of 
ifh«  egg?  |<r«tti»rred  m ph  'pond#  m.tJicri:iTiatTW 


nron  ban'  buwi . mrukc,  This  farm,  near  Weft 
v/  V '.  - ‘'wjf.-v.,  ihoomuehh  Nrv\  Vorf f iy;i*  the  first  erer  t-uiH 

:i  "r^v/*  1 Is ;i£  <: o t 1 1 1 1 ry , a { i « i \ h a pbm  Followed  by  M r. 

Ainsworth  has  been  adopted  by  all  American  - 
,:  ^ pisojciilturists.  Mr.  AnmvArrh  began  his  uj»er- 

; | ations  in  1850V  and  succeeded  m ■ perfecting hist 

; establishment  and  in  hatching  trout  id  tin) 
course  of  the  next  three,  yshvk  The  pond 
sxKVfiKH  n.  AjNBwouoi.  covers  something.  over  frl^cty  rods  of  ground, 

to  the  fwrrvbvT  of  flO,OO0.  In  other  Mimller  and  is  filled  by  conducting  the  water  from  thir- 
ponds  are  placed  the  young  troutlef*  to  the  teen  ditfVreut  spring*  in  tile  bid  nndergrowith. 
number  of  300.  < Kin.  Shade  ?$  fttfbrded  in  the  ! nod  bright  into  pools  fc  short  iHsujitcu  above* 
aever&I  ponds  by  iminet«ui«  wnioryplnntfc  which  the  pW&<  From  thence  ?t  f \>w  over  a pro- 
here  grow  in  great  profeuddp  and  ennsun!  !nx-  pared  bod  of  the  Terjmp&dftG 

urumce,  and  from  which  t\  complete  hepbufmm  map  iipii  million  might  have  thought  that  % 
of  the  aquatic  flora  -Of' W «totetir  New-  3T ovk  ■ atm . • feh^p6.tjdf''ahd' ■•mbaw  all  a place  for  speckled 
be  readily 'collect e$L  The  tuitelung-housc,  eon-  trout,  could  have  r>ocn  mnde  to  the  qiut  where 
strrieted  m the  identical  manner  proposed  by  this  teJttesi't&l.  Thu  waiter  i*  /fourteen  feet  deq) 
Jacobi,  is  40  feet  by  2$;  and  the  00  hatching-  in  the  main  pond,  awl  ih&  tkpih  has  been  «e- 
hpxes  haye  a capacity  of  4000  eggs  'each,  or  .'.cured' by  excavnti^— the  ori|tihaI  depression  be- 
i >00.  jointly.  - . paring  the  season  of  i£G#  ing  very  flight,  ^Uhough  t he  *p7t  was  swanrpy 
•30,  WH?  impregurited  eggs,  carefully  packed  in  Uml  of  little  valpe*/  savitig  cteiy 

weimcwfs,  and  the  inos^-box  placed  tii  a drop  of  ilte  two  parallel 

pai!  .tilled  with  saw-df>8t?  in  order  that  the  walls  have  been  built ^around  the  pond,  sunk 
spawn  might  not  feel  the  changes  of  hc?it  y.nd  into  tbe'bltt«/-elujv^|i';ibft  $pfi(?Q  bemeen'  th*m 
cold,  and  warrAmed  to  preserve  thm<  vimiity  ■ grouted,  so  -that  not  r>  drop  n wasted o:ccpi  by 
during  Ht‘tv  days  of  much  were  shipped  flora  »ohu  cvaponinou.  Mt  Ainswonh’R  pond-  nm 
Mr.  Green^  establish moriL  Tl>c^  ngg«L,  tim  Monll,  hU  aim  in  building  them  being  less  tb 
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and  a thoroughly  educated  naturalist.  These 
ponds  are  situated  on  the  Muskanetkong  Creek, 
and  are  supplied  with  a pure  crystal  water  from 
a large  and  beautiful  spring,  from  w hich  it  flow”* 
in  a continual  stream  at  the  rate  of  1000  gal- 
lons per  minute.  This  water  is,  in  summer 
and  winter,  of  the  same  temperature,  50c  Fah- 
renheit, and  reaches  the  hatching-house  and 
ponds  at  the  same  temperature.  In  the  spring 
there  are  about  two  hundred  small  trout,  natu- 
rally bred.  From  the  spring  the  water  is  led 


make  money  than  to  increase  the  fish  food  of 
the  country  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  Uis 
philanthropic  motives  are  well  known  and  rec- 
ognized, hia  humane  purposes  fully  appreciat- 
ed, and  his  services  to  science,  particularly  in 
the  still  mysterious  department  of  ichthyology, 
have  been  great  and  acknowledged. 

There  is  a farm  of  considerable  dimensions 
and  importance  at  TroutdaJe,  near  Bloomsbury, 
New  Jersey,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  J,  H, 
Slack,  an  ardent  lover  of  the  “gentle  craft,” 
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by  a race-way  to  and  circulated  through  the 
hatching-house  and  the  three  ponds.  At  vari- 
ous points  gates  or  sluices  are  located,  furnished 
with  wire  screens,  which  sen  e the  double  pur- 
pose of  preventing  the  escape  of  the  fishes  and 
of  collecting  leaves,  sticks,  or  other  articles 
which  may  accidentally  find  their  way  into  the 
ponds.  These  screens  are  cleaned  twice  a day, 
except  during  the  autumn,  when  the  falling  of 
the  leaves  from  the  trees  which  overshadow  the 
spring  necessitates  more  constant  care.  The 
ponds  contained  in  May,  1868,  about  seven  hun- 
dred adult  trout,  with  a few  hatched  during  the 
winter  of  1866-7  by  Mr.  Thaddeus  Norris,  the 
well-known  angler  and  former  proprietor  of  the 
ponds.  Some  of  the  fishes  are  marked  by  strik- 
ing peculiarities,  and  have  received  distinguish- 
ing names.  One  is  known  as  “ Bartimeus,” 
from  the  fact  that  he  is  totally  blind,  and  per- 
fectly black  in  color ; “ Lady  Douglas”  has  one 
side  of  her  head  of  the  same  sombre  hue.  A 
long,  lean,  lantern-jawed  male  is  appropriately 
yclept  “Don  Quixote;”  while  a huge  three- 
pounder,  who  fought  it  out  on  the  line  during 
the  erltire  spawning  season,  killing  and  devour- 
ing over  a dozen  large  fishes,  is  called  “ Gen- 
eral Grant.”  There  was  formerly  in  the  large 
pond  a curious  parti-colored  fish,  with  irregular 
spots  and  streaks  of  white  and  black,  the  colors 
varying  almost  weekly,  who  wras  known  to  some 
of  the  numerous  Democrats  in  the  vicinity  as 
“ Horace  Greeley ; ” but  he  is  now  no  more,  hav- 
ing been  unfortunately  killed  and  eaten  by  “Gen- 
eral Grant”  in  December  last.  Various  fishes  over 
a foot  long  have  disappeared  from  time  to  time 
down  the  capacious  throat  of  “ General  Grant.” 
On  this  account  three  ponds  are  necessary.  The 
one  nearest  the  hatching-house  is  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  young  trout  hatched  during  the  win- 
ter ; the  middle  one  is  devoted  to  trout  of  eight 
inches  and  under ; while  in  the  third  are  placed 
the  larger  fishes,  many  of  them  of  a size  calcu- 
lated to  cause  a lover  of  “ the  gentle  craft”  to 
infringe  upon  the  Tenth  Commandment.  The 
bottoms  of  the  ponds  are  of  clay,  upon  which 
have  been  placed  a number  of  large  stones,  in 
order  that  the  trout,  by  rubbing  against  them, 
may  free  their  bodies  from  the  numerous  para- 
sites, animal  and  vegetable,  which  frequently 
infest  them.  Shade  is  afforded  by  large  floats, 
secured  to  the  banks  by  wires.  The  races  are 
slated,  to  prevent  the  crumbling  of  the  banks, 
their  bottoms  being  covered  with  small  stones, 
upon  which  is  placed  a Liver  of  fine  gravel, 
though  the  latter  is  not  plentiful  in  the  vicinity. 

The  Cold  Spring  Trout-ponds,  under  the 
charge  of  Livingston  Stone,  Esq.,  form  the  only 
fish-farm  of  note  in  New  England,  and  are  sit- 
uated at  Charlestown,  New  Hampshire,  on  two 
streams  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  each  other, 
one  of  which  is  an  outlet  of  the  famous  Monad- 
nock  Lake,  distinguished  from  all  others  by  the 
extraordinary  clearness  of  its  waters  and  the 
peculiar  quality  of  its  trout,  said  by  Professor 
Agassiz  to  be  descendants  of  the  salmon  locked 
in  by  some  convulsion  of  nature  long  since 
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passed.  On  the  stream  which  forms  the  outlet 
of  this  lake  it  is  intended  to  thoroughly  try  the 
experiment  of  raising  trout  for  the  table,  as  well 
as  to  supply  other  streams  and  ponds.  The 
water  in  both  streams  has  the  peculiar  invigor- 
ating quality  of  mountain  springs,  which  is 
thought  to  impart  a superior  flavor  and  hard- 
ness to  the  flesh  of  the  fish.  Possessing  every 
advantage— clear,  invigorating  water,  healthful 
mountain  surroundings,  a flow  of  water  which 
never  rises  or  falls  to  any  great  extent,  yet,  at 
the  same  time,  is  the  largest  constant  stream  in 
New  England — the  Cold  Spring  Farm  is  thought 
to  be  one  of  the  best  spots  known  for  a fair  trial 
of  the  experiment  of  growing  fish  on  a large 
Beale. 

On  one  of  these  streams  are  built  the  hatch- 
ing-houses, the  largest  of  which  is  a building 
60  feet  long  by  about  30  feet  wide.  On  the 
other  are  the  breeding-ponds,  where  20,000 
large  trout  are  expected  to  spawn  this  fall. 
The  hatching-stream  is  particularly  well  adapt- 
ed to  its  purpose,  being  supplied  by  three  large 
springs  of  very  even  temperature,  never  falling 
below  45°  Fahrenheit  in  the  coldest  winter.  They 
give  a constant  flow  of  nearly  2000  gallons  per 
hour,  and  have  a hatching  capacity  of  several 
millions. 

Besides  the  trout-ponds  there  is  also  at  this 
place  a black  bass  pond,  with  artificial  spawn- 
ing-beds  and  hatching-troughs,  from  which  a 
large  yield  was  had  last  season.  The  w ter  in 
the  bass-pond  is  so  unusually  cold  that  the  pa- 
rent fish  therein  did  not  spawn  in  1868  until 
about  July  1,  although  in  warmer  waters  the 
spawning  season  is  passed  at  that  date. 

Connected  with  the  Cold  Spring  Ponds  is  a 
large  and  productive  salmon-breeding  establish- 
ment on  the  Miramichi  River,  New  Brunswick, 
where  the  proprietor  expects  to  obtain  a suffi- 
cient quantity  of  salmon  eggs  annually  to  sup- 
ply such  of  the  American  rivers  as  may  be  ready 
to  receive  them.  The  salmon  ova  is  taken  from 
the  parent  fish  on  the  artificial  spawning-beds 
in  the  same  manner  that  trout  spawn  are  col- 
lected for  artificial  hatching.  They  are  kept 
at  the  Miramichi  establishment  only  until  they 
are  old  enough  for  transportation,  wheu  they 
are  shipped  to  the  hatching-house  at  Charles- 
town, to  be  forwarded  thence  to  their  various 
destinations,  or  hatched  for  the  Connecticut 
River. 

The  success  attending  the  efforts  at  fish- 
breeding  at  the  Cold  Spring  Trout-ponds  ex- 
ceeded the  most  sanguine  expectations.  Being 
the  first  establishment  of  the  kind  in  New  En- 
gland, it  was  thought  that  want  of  experience 
would  be  almost  certain  to  lead  to  failure ; on 
the  contrary,  the  success  has  been  most  gratify- 
ing. Of  the  impregnated  salmon  spawn  sent 
to  Cold  Spring  by  the  New  Hampshire  Fish 
Commissioners  over  99  per  cent,  were  hatch- 
ed, and  in  some  of  the  beds  of  the  more  deli- 
cate trout  spawn  scarcely  three  per  cent,  were 
lost  in  the  whole  70  days  of  incubation.  The 
yield  during  the  winter  of  1867-8  was  several 
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thousand  salmon,  several  thousand  black  bass, 
and  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  trout.  The 
success  in  rearing  trout  was  quite  as  gratifying 
as  in  hatching  their  spawn,  and  is  thought  by  the 
proprietor  (he  gives  no  figures)  to  be  unprece- 
dented. 

The  most  important  operations  connected 
with  fish-culture  in  this  country  were  begun  a 
couple  of  years  since  in  various  parts  of  New 
England,  with  the  ultimate  purpose  of  restock- 
ing the  rivers  with  salmon,  shad,  and  trout. 
The  work  thus  far  has  been  done  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Fish  Commissioners  of  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  and 
Connecticut.  These  States  in  1866  made  ap- 
propriations for  improving  the  rivers  running 
through  them,  so  that  salmon,  brook  trout,  and 
shad  may  ascend  them  to  their  sources  and  de- 
scend at  will  to  the  ocean — the  improvements 
consisting  of  fish-ways  or  ladders  built  over  or 
around  all  dams  and  falls  that  have  hitherto  im- 
peded their  progress.  The  Merrimac  has  al- 
ready been  thus  improved,  and  at  this  time  it  is 
passable  for  fish  from  its  mouth  to  its  source. 
Already  the  work  of  restocking  this  stream  with 
fish  has  been  begun  with  vigor.  Dr.  Fletcher, 
of  Concord,  and  J.  S.  Robinson,  Esq.,  of  Mere- 
dith Village,  New  Hampshire,  were  authorized 
to  begin  the  work  of  restocking  simultaneous 
with  the  commencement  of  the  building  of 
the  fish -ways.  Dr.  Fletcher  went  to  New 
Brunswick  in  the  fall  of  1866,  and  secured 
about  100,000  salmon  ova,  which  he  artificial- 
ly impregnated,  and,  at  the  proper  time,  trans- 
ported to  his  fish-farm  at  Concord.  About  nine- 
ty per  cent,  of  these  hatched,  and  the  young  sal- 
mon were  placed  in  the  head  waters  of  the  Mer- 
rimac in  the  winter  of  1867-8,  when  about  one 
year  old.  They  descended  the  Btream  in  the 
same  spring  to  the  ocean,  and  were  expected  in 
the  fail  of  1868  to  return  over  the  fish- ways  to  the 
same  place  to  deposit  their  first  spawn.  (It  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  salmon  and  trout  always — 
and  it  is  probable  that  shad  also — return  to  the 
same  spawning-ground  in  which  they  were  hatch- 
ed to  deposit  their  ova.)  Dr.  Fletcher,  in  the 
fall  of  1867,  went  to  New  Brunswick  for  a sec- 
ond supply  of  ova,  and  returned  with  (the  report 
rather  indefinitely  says)  “a  few  hundred  thou- 
sand ova,”  which  will  be  deposited  in  the  Mer- 
rimac during  the  winter  of  1868-9,  and  which 
will  migrate  in  the  following  spring,  get  fat  in 
the  ocean,  and  come  back  at  the  end  of  two 
years  to  deposit  their  millions  upon  millions  of 
ova  in  spawning- beds  expressly  prepared  for 
them. 

Mr.  Robinson’s  success  was  not  less  gratify- 
ing. He  artificially  impregnated  40,000  sal- 
mon spawn  and  100,000  lake  trout  spawn  in 
November,  1867,  and  hatched  ninety  per  cent, 
of  them,  all  of  which  he  placed  in  the  Merri- 
mac in  the  fall  of  1868.  Thus  within  two 
years  at  least  250,000  young  salmon  and 
100,000  trout  have  been  deposited  in  this  single 
stream. 

The  100,000  salmon  of  Dr.  Fletcher  which 


went  to  sea  in  the  spring  of  1868  will  return 
this  year  to  spawn,  and  be  capable  of  ex- 
pressing 500,000,000  ova.  If  ninety  per  cent, 
of  these  should  be  hatched  and  live  to  maturity 
— that  is,  until  1870 — the  original  deposit  of 
100,000  ova  will  have  produced  450,000,000 
salmon — one-fifth  of  them  three  years  old. 
The  reader  not  acquainted  with  the  great  fe- 
cundity of  the  salmon  and  shad  may  think  these 
figures  preposterously  large.  R.  B.  Roosevelt, 
Esq.,  one  of  the  Fish  Commissioners  of  New 
York,  has  expressed  the  opinion  that  500.000,- 
000  shad  ought  to  be  hatched  for  the  Connecti- 
cut every  year ! At  two  years  of  age,  or  when 
ready  to  deposit  its  first  spawn,  the  salmon 
weighs  from  five  to  seven  pounds.  Taking  the 
minimum  weight,  we  have  as  the  product  of 
the  100,000  ova,  which  cost,  say  five  hundred 
dollars,  2,250,000,000  pounds  of  salmon,  worth 
an  immense  sum  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  Seth 
Green  once  said  that  “an  acre  of  good  water 
can  be  made  to  produce  twice  as  much  food  as 
an  acre  of  land.”  He  was  evidently  not  ex- 
aggerating at  all.  Mr.  Ainsworth  made  a bal- 
ance-sheet of  an  imaginary  farm  which’  is  a 
curiosity  in  its  way.  “Let  us  make  the  calcu- 
lations,” he  says,  “on  the  scale  of  the  largest 
pond  here  discussed,  where  there  is  an  abund- 
ance of  pure  spring  water,  viz.: 


DEBIT. 

Cost  of  buildings,  dams,  and  fixtures $6,06* 

Cost  of  5000  parents  for  spawn,  at  50c i,5& 

Three  men’s  labor  for  4 years,  at  $300  per  year.  X.®* 

Cost  of  feed  for  1,000,000  trout  for  4 years 20,e«> 

44  “ 1,000,000  44  3 rears 10,«* 

“ 44  1,000,000  " 2 years 4,  non 

44  “ 1,000,000  “ 1 year 


Total $47,  it* 


CREDIT. 

Value  1,000,000, 4 years,  1 pound  each,  at  25c.  .$250.0® 
“ 1,000,000, 3 years,  f “ “ at  25c..  ISMS* 

44  1,000,000, 2 years,  i 44  44  at  26c.. 

14  1,000,000, 1 year,  2 ounces  44  at  25c..  Sl.gK 

Worth  of  all  the  trout  at  the  end  of  4 years  . .$40.7 3»- 


Deduct  the  price  of  growing 47.  iw 

Total  profit 


The  work  of  improving  the  Connecticut  and 
other  rivers  was  begun  a little  later  by  the  New 
Hampshire  and  Connecticut  Fish  Commission- 
ers, but  the  year  1868  has  seen  the  completion 
of  the  fish-ways  in  the  Connecticut,  Saco,  and 
other  streams  of  those  States.  These  were  so 
far  advanced  in  1867  that  the  work  of  securing 
the  spawn  was  begun  in  1866  at  the  Cold  Spring 
Ponds,  as  before  noticed,  and  at  Holyoke  by 
Seth  Green,  the  latter  enterprise  contemplating 
the  hatching  of  shad.  In  1867  Mr.  Green  pro- 
posed to  the  Fish  Commissioners  of  New  Hamp- 
shire to  go  to  Holyoke,  the  highest  point  on  the 
Connecticut  to  which  shad  ascend,  and,  at  hi> 
own  expense,  try  the  experiment  of  hatching 
them  artificially.  The  Commissioners  gave  a 
ready  assent  and  encouragement.  An  official 
report  of  these  operations  has  been  made  by 
Mr.  Ainsworth,  previously  alluded  to,  and  this, 
as  the  most  comprehensive  account  of  these  ex- 
periments, we  append.  Mr.  Ainsworth  writes : 

44  On  the  25th  of  June,  1867,  Mr.  Green  took  his  first 
! spawn,  and  found,  to  his  utter  amazement,  that  each  St- 
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je  riouVpromn^rfrom  to  lOtyOOfl  ora,  »j«t.  YtVw  yes**  uld  in  Use  t Ive.t,  hat  male*  otie  year  wii\ 

fug  to  the  «:*«  ofth*  firii  maiilpulated-^betag  rpdl*.  which  \rer«  ;d>mu  ten  luc'he*  long,  though  eUid,  The 
urouli,  say  about  the  size  of  u-  No.  fc:  shot,  which  Id-  twu-yeurtold  females  whittled  about  $ pounds  each, 
creased  in  thirty  inidtiiea  after  tmpregtifpkm  to  the  and  produced  f*bout  6HtWKT  ova.  Those  three  yent* 
aito  of  a No.  4 shot,  and  renmined  Ulte  this  until  they  old  weighed  pound**  while  Ifu&e  foufr, years  old 
» "weighed  G pounds,  lutd  fnrpbbcd  tiHvKMf  spawn* 

u la  the  prsetlcai  bands  of  Mr,  I3w»cts  the  spawn  “With  Mr.  Oretm's  hatching-box**!**  a thousand  rrtHK 
ffure  easily  procured*  but  when  tie  dime  to  place  them  ion  shad  can  be  turned  Into  each  river  yearly.  with 
in  the  h>udUug-boKer,  previously  prepared  like  bis  little  expense  1o  *su«b  •&int#*>bvu  every  thing,  U \rHll 
/wo  for  hatching  truot*  he  found  himself  at  bay.  Be  aystemdUvbfl  and  arranged  pit  tmMnuS*.  These  Com 
could  do  nothing,  with  them,  as  iti«y  we  re  ..so  HghUhnt  inlfiriouer*,  with  energy  uitd  jpemevanmet;,  will 
• hey  would  float  off  with  the  slightest  curren;tT  Rrul  improve  and  restore  all  the  rivers  of  the  J£nsfp#»i 
whin  placed  Wber«Uiete  wad  no  current  thcyall  died.  States,  with  salmon,  brook  trout,  and  *h*u],  which  in 
‘Be  experimented  .about  two  weeks  before  he  sue-  time  will  be  worth  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollar*  to 
ceqded  )fl  fmtcbmg  them  to  any  extent.  Finally  he  the  country. 

mvttijfed  fhs  ftdluwiug  form  of  box,  and  manner  of  ’*11  cost*  nothin?  to  heed  these  fish.  Salmon  ami 
{ilacjug  ih  the  wafer,  m which  the  *pawu  hatched  to  ehnd  get  thtdr  living  and  make  all  their  growth  in  die 
perfection,  fa  ids  gpeaj.  relief  and  unhouudrui  delight*  boundless  urenn,,  where  there  is  abundant  room  und 
‘ The  box  ie  two  feet  loog,  and  ttftevo  inches  wide*  food  for  untold  millions.  They  can  come  frotu  their 
mid  twiwJyB  ln^b*^  deep*  with  a Jfae  wire  yrreen  nailed  Jfecdlog-gnmndin  the  ocean  each  year  fat  anddolldotW, 
on  the  bottom,  with  a board  four  feet  long  &»d  four  kvd  return  after  frpawijliig  lean  and  wonkier 
inches  wide  nailed  on  each  side  of  tiro*  box*  odgewt^v  $8  of  NV * Y<rrk,  Fen  c 

Tpr  floats,  about  two  inches  from  the  top  at  the  InwVr  ^ivantH*  ?fcw  >;cracv,  iJrjftvvare.  and  Msiyifctt&4  bur* 
end  of  the  box,  and  *ix  Inches  from  the  top  ntihbup-  jflllcd  whb  iM*  vuriplv  xetfricked  an 

V -j  fvt  ? • sn&fdmndttpf  yr  «ui-:tfys  .fi*m  ol:N\riV  England 

f ->r  Europe:': 

’"/*>  • of  *fm  Ma^€(ftflitriMdaner« 

r:  /T  ' »vS  . i ' ^bttVU.tUitb*fCfl  tlibK  frif ' Mf.  Chtt/IejS 

r G.,Aikin^  otm  of  lire  Conririiv-».m vrv,  beguo  i hi- 
- ^ ''  'work  of  propagnriog  nhad  in.  the  Kumiebee. 

near  Augusta,  in  Muv\  l^f>8.  He  used  a Wx 
;fv  ^ • (>.rv  similar  to  that  of  Seth  Gif  en.  and  sue 

ueetleil  fiu  turning  W«e.  at  ka^t  40,000  yrmng 
^had.  In  that  iaiiiude  they  halcited  in  fom 

-i  ,'  . . 'M'?, 

TJiis  inn  eh  ha<  alnendv  been  ^pptWfiHsIied  ut 
tout  of  tk e rivers  of  >' e w England,  The  f*ow 
musiotietB  <>t'  the  other  States  mimed  tire  busily 
at  work,  but  have  not  yet  progressed  so  far  ah 
it>  justify  them  in  giving,  reports.  tVnniriii^ 
^irinerB  have  til^o  been  appoititml  by  KnwTbrk. 
'X’^.^rge.r,  mid  Fennvyl vanin,  and  the  build 
:ug  s>f  Oskways  is  progre^iug,  in  the ' Upj>o,i 
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T3e  placed  this  box  In  fiik  Wtfer  ft  here  the  nUmmt 
/*as  ttboot  iWo  rnllea  an  lumr,  and  anchored  it  with 
.ords  faatened  tOthe  bp*i  Tbtsplaced  the  wiotf  screen 
in  the  IwUfm  of  the  box  at  an  an? I*  ut  about  thirif 
degwje  agfdnat  the  current,  through  which  tb&  water 
ilowod*  and  mack  agnlost  the  Unvc?r«rid  of  the  box, 
darning  upward  and  bHckward,  whir h gave  the  water 
e >*ojl  upward  arid  over  toward  \t\$  uppdt  e»id  of  the 
not.  The  ctureut  lifted  the  ov?t  Ovm fVc  vrtM  bottom, 
\ud  suipondod  thorn  hr  tl0  watoT,  hud  ^ptthom  coo^ 
dtmdly  ByjJtatod  tnftil  mcy  hMeftbjV  - V'  . : ^ 

* Bn  pat  ^pfiwc  lit  f Ms  box  at 

x tihw*  flfld  binehod.-.ifl.  srdflo  foetrtuevs  rts  lileh  m.  tiei 
lu  loot).  In  this  luaoner  he.  batched  from  12,iiop,v(Kt  to 
0,OO(y>OO  dally,  and  aoti tinned  i»V rid  *o  until  he  turoed 
over  4(>/Kk>,(XHt  yonujr  *duwt  into  the  river  I 
T Die  spawn  ImpUied  in  waterr  nt  Ifl°  hi  SO  bmtm. 
Be  considered  this  the  beet  tempore tnre  to  fiatcb 
them,  Tfto  young  shud  wuen  «w 

Inch  long,  with  the  egg  and  umbilical  cord  Uttar heit 
on  which  they  live  threw  days fcftHt- t3hl»  theiy  seek 
Ahtdr  own  food,  and  take  to  the  muidif.  of  the  river* 
^I'uifngly  to  avfdil  the  smrdl  6ah  pear  ehore,  head  up 
nftfam,  nht  ^r^id uaiiy  falling  back  with  tha  current  to- 
ward liie'  t^PAn.  * , • * , 

‘"  After  ieandnj^  tide  fact  he  plained  the  young  fry  o» 
fxjri  hAtcheinu  flie  .middle  of  the  river  tr>  take  care 
of  them^ives.  Mr.  •Green  found  m female  shad  un- 
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33  y .X.  ROSS  BROWNE. 


INTRMHJCniOW  TO  THE  GOVERNOR. 


York  company  to  receive  possession  of  their 
grant.  I replied  that  I had  not,  but  that  Mr. 
Jacob  P.  Leese  would  doubtless  soon  arrive  fot 
that  purpose. 

The  subject  of  the  colonisation  of  the  Penin- 
sula was  very  fully  discussed,  but  with  evident 
distrust  of  the  purposes  of  the  Americans  on  the 
part  of  the  Governor  and  his  advisers. 

The  Governor  expressed  his  disapproval  of 
the  grant.  He  believed  it  would  be  injurious 
to  the  interests  of  the  inhabitants.  Some  of  its 
terms  he  considered  very  objectionable.  The 
“ sons  of  the  country” — to  nse  his  own  expres- 
sion-—were  a simple  people,  primitive  in  their 
habits,  and  well  satisfied  with  their  present  eon- 


JL  to  Governor  Pcdrin,  the  u Jef6  Politico”  of 
the  Territory,  and  ro  Sen  or  Roje,  bis  Secretary, 
by  his  Excellency  Sefior  Don  Jos£  A.  Godov, 
Consul  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. On  the  day  after  my  arrival  at  La  Paz, 
upon  expressing,  through  Don  Sebastian  Viosca, 
to  whom  also  1 had  letters  of  introduction,  my 
desire  to  call  upon  the  Governor,  an  hour  was 
appointed,  and  I visited  the  Executive  man- 
sion, accompanied  by  Professor  Gabb  and  Mr. 
Brookes. 

Governor  Pedrin  received  us  with  courtesy. 
A conversation  ensued,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  asked  if  I had  come  as  agent  of  the  New 
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: imn  Viosca*  mr  interpreter  during  the  ioftcjv. 

• nw, 

Kith  ns  iha  initial  deposits  of  Lower  Cali- 
foprife  U^.o4t>^dlv!  are,  ihe  working, w them 
hw  ftev&r  proved  ?ero utierati  v e to  Americans, 
j Vast  mux is  ofnmmiy- have  been  expended  .in  the 
jpening  Ml1  tidntvj  hi  rim  erection  of  imUs  uxul 
machinery;  a**tl  the  purehave  of  churns  in  the 
•Tidtrivt  of  &>n.  An  to  niu.  Not -one  of  th&&  *q~ 
ferprisci*  bat  tieejB  ^uete?.Kfiih  Most  uf  the  enp- 
i'itivi.  invited  ju ^ gelded  nothing  hut 

dHftppdtiiimettr.  to  rhe purify  interested,  There 
ire  Nereml  report*  fut-.l the  chief  of  Which 
I i*;  thflt  lira  business  of  mining  has  l*eeti,  fxrr  flie 
: tnoaj  parr,  conducted  t?v  Speculative  compatiies 
j -Sail  Utterly  ignamrn 

l'#&e  ftrst  pfide^ei  c>f  ^tvcsr.|^^lt»§4 
r ,\Atie  k>  th.cir  ? xpeemrum* 

vet  an  wiling  to  aid  de  hr  iW  expenen^e 

• d war  vHi.a  ItjrjcW  the  a>?.ces6ity;  M‘  todnstn, 

wvni  pmmee^  iher  appopd^ 
detu^  orgaJiixed  Boards  nf/Jkmzcxt  ^nd  ** 
Adopted  to  direct  by  written  wtrtoVhW  the 
Afiost  minute  iicoiiU  **f  t heir  eriieqirises,  ms- 
PVii  rite  adepts  aTid  engiiaVrv  without  any  prac- 
j $$ffo1  knowledge  of  the  btisihe**  were  stmt  down 

o open  the  roiriev  Expend  v*  madimerf  , uj>- 

• ndaptod  to  } .fit?  .eouiifry,  w.cs  shipped  to  Sm» 

; «jbfid  and  Lo  Ta-^  unit  huuicii  or  packed  up  ro 

San  Atitopki  at  great  eo&u  The  whole  object 


acts  must  be  given  t<o  the.  Tohncni  Ufyief  fj!  t|i£ 
Teivirory;  to  wbr^c  authority  the)^aro  ^1^b]ac^< 

Thfe  (^iiveinof  Afild  i t usje5fe»^  ta 

dj^hu>d  fanii  frorn  tny  pr^ni- 
bes  and  He  tek  *atUtted  the  wts 

UemeiH  r#f  the  souritrr  by  American*  wotiht  bri 
dUnst-rmi*  to  the  native  OaUfarriki  '^ojiuhithm. 
With  . vpjrow&r of  miner*  pouring  «u  from  Upper 
CttfifoniU  4 i ? v y imi?{.  soon  drive  out  the  present 

OC(MIJWHirS, 

In  conehisionv  his  K >te  a Ji  on  ey  expressed  plais- 
ujt^  jn  h^vifiij  farmed  \\w  ae<pm>ritaiTee  of  tjirr 
party,  and  fcH]d.th?it  ivhilo  ho  differed  from  roe 
hi  opiiviprrho  ivoehi  thrjhtate  the  propped  m- 
trr  >hc  extenr  of  hi*  pbwti  He 
hdbived  th»>  p>Hip]<> 
generiiTfjr  ^rfc  v^- 
prwjed  in  the  J 

i>nt  felt  ^ored  ftH'v  . ’ 

would  ttetil  K*  Witif  .l;  ..'i 

due  htndnews  nod  eon* 

^idoratiou,.  ^hnidd  t V r ^ / 

desire  it  he  would  fur-  V. ...  -' 

»>Nh  me  with  letters 

•»f  re»M>nnnou«l'rih>n  o>  V . • 

Thanking  him  for  . •* 

t he  iender  of  hi s sen^  ' 

i ires,  w e t pi»k  oi i r leave 

with  the  iKunl  rmpo--  < 

iug  formalities,  Next  ‘ . , m ; \t 

morning ihttf>radiise«i  ; 

letters  'Were  hiiridad  ^ 

to  us  hv  Don  Sete- 


• ^^>a»ALr‘  y f.  * v ;■ 
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length  to  excite  their  enthnsiasm.  Dividends 
seemed  as  far  off  as  ever  mr  and  it  became  evi- 
dent, after  the  expenditure  of  large  turns,  that 
there  was  not  the  most  remote  prospect  of  their 
hopes  being  realized.  Mills  and  machinery 
went  to  ruin,  and  superintendents  and  exjwms 
were  left  to  buffet  outstanding  claims  for  labor, 
and  to  live  as  they  best  could,  without  resources 
and  twelve  hundred  miles  from  home.  Some 
went  over  to  Sonora  and  Sinaloa,  and  some  arc 
still  in  San  Antonio,  patiently  waiting  for  the 
cession  of  Lower  California  to  the  United 
States. 

Many  of  the  lodes  opened  during  the  excite- 
ment of  18H2,  fid,  and  414  are  doubtless  valua- 
ble ; but  mining  can  not  be  profitably  carried 
on  in  this  loose  and  speculative  way,  especially 
at  so  great  a distance  from  the  source  of  sup- 
ply, and  subject  to  so  many  disadvantages  in 
other  respects.  The  native  or  Mexican  popu- 
lation, although  good  miners,  can  not  be  relied 
upon  for  labor.  They  work  cheap,  but  quit 
upon  the  most  trivial  pretexts. 

American  enterprise  is  looked  upon  with 
jealousy  by  the  local  authorities,  and  vexa- 
tious exactions  are  constantly  made  to  impede 
its  progress.  While  professing  to  encourage 
the  development  of  the  mines,  the  leading  men 
of  the  country  take  every  possible  means  to 
render  success  impracticable.  No  sooner  does 
an  enterprise  begin  to  evince  a prospect  of  sat- 
isfactory results  than  suits,  quarrels,  and  dis- 
affections  ensue.  Taxes  are  raised  on  supplies, 
excise  duties  are  imposed  on  bullion,  property 


becomes  Rubject  to  confiscation,  and  there  is 
neither  appeal  nor  redress.  These  people  have 
no  law,  and  recognize  no  authority.  Utterly 
destitute  of  principle,  fear  alone  can  be  made 
to  keep  them  within  the  bounds  of  respect  for 
the  common  principles  of  justice. 

In  the  present  condition  of  affairs  there  is  no 
inducement  for  the  investment  of  capital  in 
mining  enterprises  within  Mexican  territory. 
Nearly  all  who  have  attempted  the  working  of 
mines  in  Sonora,  Sinaloa,  or  Chihuahua  have 
failed.  Their  property  is  now  in  ruin,  rich  as 
these  States  are  in  the  precious  metals.  The 
Peninsula  of  Lower  California  presents  no  ex- 
emption from  the  local  disturbances  and  polit- 
ical revolutions  which  have  wrought  disaster  to 
American  enterprise  in  other  parts  of  Mexican 
territory. 

Those  who  urge  the  feasibility  of  colonizing 
Lower  California  by  American  settlers  advance 
the  argument  that  the  apparent  sterility  of  the 
country  is  no  proof  of  its  unfitness  for  settlement. 
Upper  California,  they  say,  was  regarded  us  un 
unpromising  country  bv  the  Americans  who 
flocked  to  its  shores  in  1848-411.  It  was  con- 
sidered valaable  solely  for  its  mineral  products. 
In  explanation  of  this  it  need  only  be  said 
that  most  of  the  arrivals,  nt  the  period  of  the 
gold  excitement,  took  place  in  July  and ’Au- 
gust, when  the  faea  of  the  country  presented  a 
parched  appearance.  There  is  no  rain  during 
riic  Mimnter  months,  and  vegetation  is  crispc;! 
by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  The  Coast  Range  looks 
brown  and  barren,  when  in  reality  it  is  exceed 
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ingly  fertile.  But  those  accustomed  to  Cali- 
fornia in  its  various  aspects  can  not  easily  be 
deceived  in  regard  to  the  characteristics  of  the 
coast  at  any  given  season. 

The  most  reliable  authorities,  prior  to  the 
acquisition  of  California  by  the  United  States, 
concur  in  representing  it  as  a country  highly 
favored  by  nature.  As  early  as  the  expedition 
of  Father  Kino  the  comparative  merits  of  Up- 
per and  Lower  California  were  well  established. 
While  of  the  latter  it  was  said  that  for  a dis- 
tance of  three  hundred  leagues  “ the  air  is  dry 
and  hot  to  a great  degree,  and  the  earth  is  bar- 
ren, rugged,  wild,  every  where  overrun  with 
rocks  and  sands,  with  little  water,  and  conse- 
quently unfit  either  for  agriculture,  planting,  or 
grazing,”  in  the  countries  north  and  west  of  the 
Colorado,  u betwixt  the  channel  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Puerto  del  Monterey,  and  Cape  Mendoci- 
no,” as  Father  Kino  assures  us,  “ there  are  level 
and  fruitful  tracts,  interspersed  with  many  de- 
lightful woods,  plenty  of  water,  and  fine  pas- 
tures, and  it  is  as  proper  a country  for  making 
settlements  as  can  be  desired.”* 

If,  after  the  known  factf  that  the  Franciscan 
missions,  extending  fifom  San  Diego  to  San 
Rafael,  possessed  large  and  valuable  tracts  of 
land,  with  extensive  orchards  and  vineyards, 
and  numerous  herds  of  cattle,  the  American 
people  who  flocked  to  the  port  of  San  Francisco 
in  1848-49  supposed  the  whole  country  to  be 
unfit  for  agriculture,  what  would  they  think  of 
Lower  California,  which  at  all  seasons  presents 
the  appearance  of  a desert,  and  of  which  we 
have  uniformly  unfavorable  accounts  ? 

It  is  a remarkable  fact  that  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century  repeated  and  per- 
sistent attempts  have  been  made  by  the  Mex- 
ican Government  to  colonize  this  peninsula. 
The  most  liberal  inducements  have  been  held 
out  to  foreigners  to  settle  in  the  country.  It 
has  been  a constant  source  of  trouble  and  in- 
convenience to  the  Mother  Government,  with- 
out any  compensation  whatever  in  the  way  of 
revenue.  An  official  document,  published  in 
Madrid  in  1857,  is  now  before  me,  containing 
upward  of  sixty  laws  and  decrees  made  chiefly 
in  reference  to  the  colonization  of  Lower  Cali- 
fornia. 

Various  reasons  may  be  assigned  for  the  fail- 
ure of  all  these  colonization  schemes.  The  chief 
cause,  doubtless,  is,  that  the  country  itself  pre- 
sents no  special  inducements  for  settlement  by 
Europeans  or  Americans.  Want  of  stability 
and  good  faith  on  the  part  of  the  local  authori- 
ties, their  disregard  of  the  Supreme  Govern- 
ment, to  which  they  have  always  yielded  only  a 
quasi  recognition,  their  hereditary  hatred  of  all 
other  races,  especially  Americans,  is  another 
cause. 

* It  does  not  appear  that  Father  Kino  visited  the 
regions  north  and  west  of  the  Colorado ; he  probably 
derived  his  information  from  previous  explo.ers,  the 
first  of  whom  was  Juan  Rodrigues  Cabrillo. 

t 8ee  Fremont's  Narrative,  Dana's  Two  Years  be- 
fore the  Mast,  Hitters  History  of  California,  and  oth- 
er authorities  of  modern  date. 


I have  before  me  a prospectus  issued  br  t 
San  Francisco  Company,  which  affords  a char- 
acteristic example  of  the  frauds  perpetrated 
upon  the  public  in  this  connection.* 

Thi*  was  a corporation  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  agricultural  and  mineral  lands  of 
that  portion  of  the  Peninsula  located  within  the 
district  of  Mulege,  etc.  Magnificent  indace- 
ments  were  held  out  in  the  way  of  mineral  lodes, 
agricultural  lands,  pearl  fisheries,  and  precioa* 
stones.  A mong  the  interested  parties  were  Dc* 
Ramon  Navarro,  the  Governor,  Don  V.  SsIt*- 
dor  Villarino,  and  Don  Sebastian  Viosca. 

The  originators  of  the  Mulege  scheme,  for 
reasons  satisfactory  to  themselves,  changed  the 
location  of  their  colony  before  the  departure  of 
their  vessel.  In  a captivating  hand-bill  they 
announced : 

wIt  Is  established  in  the  Valley  of  Mesquitol,  wbicit 
is  situated  on  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  PeoiBssla 
of  Lower  California,  between  La  Paz  and  Cape  St 
Lucas ; and  the  lands  secured  by  the  Company  eo- 
brace  an  area  of  about  300  square  miles,  or  over  !&,(!$ 
acres  of  fertile  and  beautiful  valley  land ! 

M It  extends  from  the  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Ventan 
into  the  interior  some  26  miles,  by  a width  of  SO  mile*. 

“The  colonial  city  now  being  laid  out,  beautifully 
located  on  the  Bay  of  Ventura,  is  the  point  from  whm 
excellent  wagon-roads  lead  to  the  mineral  regions  of 
the  districts  of  Cacachilla,  San  Antonio,  El  Trionfo, 
Rosario,  Valle  Perdido,  and  La  Arastrita,  where  the* 
are  numerous  companies  profitably  employed  in  work- 
ing the  precious  ores,  some  of  which  in  richnew  ut 
equal  to  the  best  leads  of  Washoe  or  Emeralda." 

I have  already  shown  the  results  of  these 
u profitable  workings.”  Not  a single  mine 
worked  by  Americans  has  paid  expenses  so  far. 
and  all  the  companies  which  have  any  existence 
at  all  are  heavily  in  debt  and  anxious  to  sell  on: 
at  ten  per  cent,  on  the  cost.  The  Triunfo  has 
a fair  prospect  of  success ; bnt  permanent  re- 
sults remain  to  be  achieved. 

The  Ventura  colonists  had  a brilliant  pros- 
pect before  them.  They  were  to  supply  the 
mines  with  the  products  of  their  farms,  and  the? 
save  freight ; they  were  to*  have  artisans  and 
mechanics  among  them  and  go  into  the  manu- 
facture of  machinery;  they  were  to  cultivate 
fruits  and  vines  and  enjoy  all  the  luxuries  of 
life.  The  Prospectus  says : 

“ The  soil  Is  exceedingly  fertile,  and  of  a light,  fand? 
loam.  Wild  castor-oil  beans,  etc.,  grow  profusely  ore; 
the  plain.  It  also  produces  coffee,  tobacco,  sugar-e»tf. 
indigo,  corn,  wheat,  sweet-potatoes,  etc.,  and  orange- 
lemons,  figs,  bananas,  citrons,  and  every  other  kind« 
tropical  fruit  and  vegetables.  The  irrigating  f&ibfc* 
are  good,  and  equal  to  the  best  portion  of  the  Pemnisk. 
The  plain  or  valley  is  well  wooded , etc." 

Now  it  is  a wonderful  thing  i n nature  that  when, 
after  a voyage  of  twenty-seven  days,  the  jaded 
and  sea-sick  colonists  were  landed  in  this  Para- 
dise, its  woods,  water-courses,  and  arable  land?, 
its  luxurious  orchards  of  orange  and  citron,  i,s 
sugar  and  tobacco  plantations,  had  entirely  dis- 
appeared. An  arid  desert,  scantily  patched 
with  cactus  and  thorny  shrubs,  was  all  tbe> 

• u Prospectus  of  the  Lower  California  CoIoniz*d^ 
and  Mining  Company  [incorporated  October, 

\ Capital  stock,  $40,000-200  shares,  $200  esch." 
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Mexican  colony  of  San  Marco**,  which  was  founded  by 
the  Citizens  of  Mutege  upon  the.  fertile  prairie*  of  the 
Mission  Magdalena,  near  the  port  of  Miilege,  on  the 
Gtfii*  opposite  OimymHfi,  i.«  now  prepared  to  issne  its 
shares,  representing  an  Interest  in  all  the  property, 
benefit*,  ami  privileges,  without  reservation,  all  beimj 
equal  and  nnaa*e**nble.  The  capital  stock  of  this  Col- 
ony and  Association,  which  forma  the  CultitHjUifvj  and 
Improvement  Fund,  ia  divided  into  3000  share*.  Each 
share  contribute*  it*  proportion  of  $16  in  full  of  all  as- 
sessment. A small  number  of  these  shares  will  be 
distributed  to  applicant®  f ree  of  any  extra  charge— me- 
chanics, fanners?,  and  those  desiring  to  settle  upon  the 
land,  to  have  the  preference. 

“The  Association  is  also  prepared  tu  &U  $t  lea** 
portion*  of  the  Colonial  binds,  at  moderate  rate*. 
The  property  of  the  Association  embraces  an  area  of 
Home  sixteen  aqnare  leagues,  equal  to  about  one  hun- 
dred aud  forty  square  miles,  of  which  about  ninety 
miles  Is  level  land,  according  to  the  surveyor's  report, 
who  describes  the  soil  as  being  formed  of  decomposed 
shell,  mixed  with  a most  fertile  volcanic  and  atluvial 
earth,  and  u n&ouWdkt  of  superior  quality  to  the  celeb  ra- 
ted garden  lands  of  the  Mlsslou  of  Mulege.  All  of  the 
land  is  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  sugar,  cotton, 
tobacco*  and  the  grape-vine, 

''Miner*  will  also  find  here  a field  upon  the  celebra- 
ted gold,  silver,  and  copper  veins  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity of  the  Colony,  The  Pearl  Fithcriea  of  Mu  lege 
are  the  most  celebrated  In  Mexico.  The  natural  re- 
sources and  most  favorable  position  of  the  Colony  will 
Insure  the  success  of  the  enterprise  ; and  those  desir- 
ing to  settle  in  a healthy  and  fertile  country  have  now 
the  best  opportunity  u>  secure  for  themselves  valuable 
property  for  a trifling  amount,  whfchvin  .*  short  time, 
will  prove  the  most  desirable  on  this  continent, 

“Full  particulars  can  be  had  by  applying  immedi- 
ately at  the  Company's  Office,  TOO  Montgomery  Street, 
from  11  to  ‘2  o*dock  dally,  where  maps,  plans  of  sur- 
vey, and  title-papers  eau  he  inspected," 

In  respect  to  Mulege,  the  truth  i«,  the  fig  ami 
date  are  the  chief  productions,  with  a little  su- 


could  see  for  a circuit  of  twenty-five  miles,  with 
a boundary  of  sterile  and  rugged  mountains. 
The  colonial  city,  in  process  of  being  laid  out, 
had  no  existence  save  on  the  map.  There  w ere 
no  houses,  no  streams,  not  even  a drop  of  pure 
water.  It  was  a dreary  and  unmitigated  des- 
ert, without  the  capacity  to  keep  a coyote  or 
buzzard  in  good  condition. 

And  here  these  deluded  people  were  set 
down  to  make  their  pleasant  homes,  butf  not 
amidst 

“Boundless  contiguities  of  shade." 

The  result  is  soon  told.  They  dug  in  the 
sand  for  water,  lacerated  themselves  in  search 
of  the  means  of  subsistence,  scattered  off'  to 
San  Antonio  andTriunfo  to  find  work  in  mines 
that  had  scarcely  an  opening  in  the  ground, 
and  finally  made  their  wav,  destitute  mul  for- 
lorn, to  La  Paz,  where  they  begged  passage 
back  to  San  Francisco, 

The  originators  of  this  enterprise  were  not  to 
be  discouraged  by  a single  failure,  or  by  the 
odium  it  brought  upon  them.  Another  grand 
scheme  has  been  built  upon  its  ruins,  in  which 
some  of  the  shrewdest  business  men  of  San 
Francisco  are  interested.  Magnificent  maps 
have  been  made,  showing  the  vast  extent  and 
wonderful  resources  of  the  Company’s  posses- 
sions. Mutege  is  the  scene  of  this  great  enter- 
prise. Here  is  what  they  say  of  it : 

“ Lowru  (UmvosniA  Hoktsteaij  Association.— Pe- 
ninsular Plantation  *ni»  FIoxsateatj  Assoc, iat.on. 
—Office,  70S  Montymnery  Street,  San  Francisco. 

“This  Association,  reprewfiiting  the  interest,  and 
teving  assumed  the  administration  of  affairs,  of  the 
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gar-cane.  The  arable  land  in  the  neighbor- 
hood does  not  exceed  two  or  three  hundred 
acres.  There  is  no  water  on  the  Magdalena 
plain,  and  it  is  impossible  to  irrigate  it  except 
by  wells,  which  never  repays  American  labor, 
though  it  might  be  made  available  for  an  in- 
dustrious population  of  Chinese. 

It  is  true — such  is  the  mercurial  character 
of  our  people — that  the  cession  of  Lower  Cali- 
fornia to  the  United  States  would  for  a time 
create  an  intense  excitement.  Thousands  of 
restless  and  adventurous  spirits  would  flock 
down  there — as  they  did  a few  years  ago  to 
Frazer  River,  and  as  they  soon  will  to  Russian 
America.  In  a speculative  point  of  view  some- 
thing might  be  gained  by  this  prevailing  rest- 
lessness. The  best  country  on  earth  would  not 
keep  our  people  quiet  a month,  and  the  worst 
has  no  terrors  for  them,  where  there  is  a chance 
for  adventure  and  speculation. 

I do  not  depreciate  the  advantages  of  this 
ruling  spirit.  It  has  resulted  in  opening  up  to 
commerce  and  civilization  the  wilds  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast — it  can  not  fail  to  result  in  the  re- 
demption of  Northern  Mexico  from  its  present 
condition  of  barbarism.  The  only  question  is, 
how  far  it  will  pay. 

From  the  tenor  of  the  foregoing  remarks  it 
will  be  inferred  that  my  impressions  of  the  nat- 
ural or  intrinsic  advantages  of  Lower  Califor- 
nia as  a field  for  American  colonization  are  not 
favorable.  The  records  of  Spanish  adventure 
show  that  the  Jesuit  missionaries  were  untiring 
in  their  efforts  to  extend  the  anea  of  ecclesias- 
tical dominion  on  the  Peninsula.  The  expedi- 
tions fitted  out  by  them  were  innumerable,  and 
their  indomitable  courage  and  perseverance  en- 
title them  to  a high  rank  in  the  annals  of  heroic 
adventure. 

Not  only  were  they  governed  by  an  intense  re- 
ligious enthusiasm — sometimes  misguided,  but 
always  sincere — and  an  exalted  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice,  but  by  a patriotic  ambition  to  wrest 
from  barbarism  new  empires  for  the  Spanish 
Crown.  With  them  it  often  became  a strug- 
gle for  the  very  means  of  subsistence.  Owing 
to  the  difficulties  of  communication  they  were 
frequently  cut  off  for  years  from  the  sources  of 
supply,  and  their  history  is  an  almost  unbroken 
record  of  suffering  from  hunger  and  thirst.  It 
was  a matter  of  vital  importance  to  them  to  in- 
crease their  resources,  so  as  to  provide  against 
the  terrible  periods  of  drought  and  scarcity 
which  from  time  to  time  reduced  them  to  the 
verge  of  starvation.  They  were  in  constant 
communication  with  the  wild  and  predatory 
tribes  who  roamed  over  the  desolate  plains  and 
rugged  mountains  of  the  Peninsula.  Wherever 
there  was  a prospect  of  establishing  a mission, 
or  cultivating  a patch  of  earth,  they  searched 
it  and  demonstrated  its  capacity  for  the  sup- 
port of  their  people.  While  they  paid  but  lit- 
tle attention  to  the  mineral  resources  of  the 
country,  it  is  beyond  question  they  arrived  at 
a very  thorough  understanding  of  its  unfitness 
for  cultivation  on  an  extended  scale. 


It  is  safe  to  assert  that  what  the  Jesuits  did 
not  discern,  in  the  way  of  arable  lands,  is  of  lit- 
tle practical  value  to  a civilized  people. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  wisely  ordained  by  Provi- 
dence that  every  portion  of  the  globe  has  some 
specific  use.  Lower  California  possesses  a cli- 
mate of  unequaled  salubrity.  While  its  ares 
of  arable  lands  is  inconsiderable,  it  is  not  with- 
out many  valuable  resources.  Wherever  the 
land  can  be  irrigated  it  is  wonderfully  produc- 
tive. The  shores  abound  in  fish  of  an  excellem 
quality  ; and  the  supply  of  oysters,  clams,  lob- 
sters, and  other  marine  animals  is  unlimited. 
For  a population  of  Chinese  it  is  one  of  the  best 
countries  in  the  world.  These  people  are  or- 
derly, industrious,  and  frugal.  Their  habirs 
are  peculiarly  adapted  to  a country  like  this. 
They  can  live  on  small  patches  of  land  which 
they  can  irrigate  by  hand-labor.  Marine  pro- 
ductions constitute  their  natural  food,  and  of 
these  there  is  an  abundance  every  where  along 
the  coast.  They  require  no  expensive  build- 
ings, and  indeed  would  need  little  or  no  shel- 
ter of  any  kind  in  this  climate.  Any  where 
along  the  shores  of  Magdalena  Bay  or  the  ad- 
jacent islands  they  could  live  far  better,  and 
with  much  less  labor,  than  they  are  accustomed 
to  live  in  their  native  country.  As  miners  they 
could  always  make  good  wages  in  the  placer? 
scattered  through  the  hills.  In  short,  the  Chi- 
nese are  the  only  people  adapted  by  their  pe- 
culiar habits  of  life,  self-dependence,  industry, 
and  respect  for  the  constituted  authorities,  to 
colonize  the  Peninsula  of  Lower  California 
without  involving  themselves  or  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  in  trouble. 

A movement  is  now  in  progress  to  encourage 
the  immigration  of  Chinese  to  this  otherwise 
almost  valueless  region.  The  New  York  Com- 
pany have  dispatched  an  agent  to  China  for  the 
purpose  of  entering  into  negotiations  for  the 
promotion  of  this  object ; and  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  that  the  plan  projected  by 
these  enterprising  capitalists  will  meet  with 
general  favor.  It  would  be  much  better  to 
have  the  country  settled  by  an  industrious 
population  of  Chinese,  who  would  develop  it? 
resources,  than  have  it  remain  in  its  present 
unproductive  condition.  As  an  experiment  it 
is  eminently  worthy  of  consideration.  By  the 
establishment  on  the  shores  of  Magdalena  of 4 
colony  of  these  people  their  capacity  for  im- 
provement under  a humane  and  judicious  sys- 
tem of  laws,  and  their  ability  to  manage  their 
own  affairs,  can  be  tested  without  detriment  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  States  and  Ter- 
ritories. 

Two  days  exhausted  the  novelties  of  La  Pm- 
Although  there  were  plenty  of  mules  to  bebtd 
there,  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  procure  **J 
good  ones,  even  at  double  the  ordinary  rates. 
We  deemed  it  best,  therefore,  not  to  delay 
departure  ; and  having  taken  our  leave  of  G&’ 
ernor  Pedrin  and  his  Secretary,  Sefior  Bojo, 
and  of  our  good  friends,  Mr.  Viosca,  Jfldgt 
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Gaiun,  Mr.,  Elmer,  U nitcd  ist&wut  lOonfchh  &nd 
others -from,  -whom  'we  had  received  su'Atty kin#i 

. . _ i i_.  *r_  - . "V, 


After  cou^derubfo  'ig««fc^  -;  nar 

mulea  tngeihet  an**!  our  jmc&s  attmg^i&iyuk 
that  wctiupfed  us  several  days,  we  in 

good-efornrot  cm  out  ttxpedUton, 

t had  fortuTu^Jy  ^eLMireil  the  service?  of  tin 
excellent  guuU',  Je<w  CariiJo,  a cirnot,  «»f  Ti*-. 
do»  Saufoth  He?  h&d  iilmady  made  two  laud 
^v|>edftiViT)8  to  8a*  I>£cgt»,  and  wo^  fom'diar 
wish  ti*e  trails  an»l  wate)  ing-fd^ees.  Ktftrt' nfoV 
patient  in  disposition,  ifi/lnstfJous.,  Obliging,  and 
ikifthhili Vo  lii^fo^I  4p cjiotr tfeiisk  h (jiiwio# 
ooiilil  ha**e  been  found  op  ipz  Ifppitinhi  bi 
; Lower  California.  It  was  b gytrat  jid vaiti  uge. 
in  addition  taJiiS.  imeUs^bhee, 

that  he  was  well  known:  find  much  MeemedJh.v 
the  native  pQpnbtioti  nidng  the  mutn>  Ifofo&lf , 
J fo^fot^h  intieliied  to  :|hi^ eiceHent  man  for 
the  Mt  tr o $#fo|  m'comp  1 i *!m> en t.  of  the  objects 
tif  the  bxpedHwq;  Iluiween  *foda5  Santo?  sorid 
Boy  I hired  a vm.fucvr.,  one  Manuel 
Ifofojugmis*  a ronsin  of.JsstfS  Carilfo,.  to  assist 
»n  parking  vvnd  taking  euro  qf  the  animals. 


Atthnti&hf.  we  ^farted  late  in  the  afternoon  for 
the  Flitstos,  and  next  niunting  reached  the 

Triutifor  - ' <:;>-;V'v‘ 


an  interest  in  the  objects  ot  oar  expedition,  ac- 
cept vb  'jin  fovitaHon  to  join  foe  in  the  trip  to 
tfntl  at  t}ie  hour  ' appears  red  came 
ov&r  w til e ^nunfo.  w it  h ! »\  s own  inozo  or  *Urv~ 
*ant't-  and  afonmls>  ; t f<w  glad  to 

h;tve  jthe  advantage  of  his  experience  and 
knowledge  of  the  country,  ns  weij  ns  the  pleas- 
ure of  hW  company, 

Starting  rm  the afternoon  of  January  13,  we 
about  fifteen  mhos  over  a tolerably  level 
/) WV ittffoV‘dptcd  by  occasional  « rroy  as,  3 1 Ppti 
well  coveted  with  b««heB  and  cactus,  and  pre- 
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latino  is  (he  reputed  son  of  a priest,  lives  iti 
good  style,  is  familiar  with  American  usages, 
having  spent  several  years  in  Upper  California; 
possesses  more  influence  than  any  other  man  in 
the  Territory;  yet,  with  these  advantages,  lie 
did  not  seem  to  be  much  rejoiced  at  our  com- 
ing. Our  reception,  in  fact,  wag  not  cordial. 
He  was  polite,  of  course,  as  nil  native  Califor- 
nians arc,  but  it  was  that  sort  of  politeness 
which  makes  people  feel  that  their  presence  is 
unwelcome.  The  truth  is,  Mr.  Villarino  does 
not  like  the  tendency  of  affairs  toward  a cession 
of  the  Territory  to  the  United  States.  He  prob- 
ably thinks  it  would  injure  bis  sugar  business, 
which  is  now  quite  profitable.  Ho  controls 
nearly  all  the  sugar  crops  raised  in  the  valley* 
and  is  autocrat  over  the  country.  Neverthe- 
less, our  interview  was  riot  unprofitable, 


sented  the  usual  characteristics  of  dryness, 
though  there  were  places  in  which  bunch  grass 
grew  luxuriantly.  We  camped  in  a pleasant 
little  valley  near  a place  called  Rosario,  where 
we  found  water  abundant  and  good  feed  for 
our  animals.  Next  day,  after  a journey  of 
twenty-four  miles  over  a country  more  than 
usually  varied  by  hills,  desert  patches  of  mesa, 
and  deep  arroyas,  we  reached  the  mission  town 
of  Todos  Santos. 

An  old  church,  a plaza  surrounded  by  white- 
washed adobe  houses,  n scattered  collection  of 
hovels  roofed  with  palm,  situated  on  a rise  of 
ground  overlooking  the  valley,  constitutes  all 
that  is  visible  of  Todos  Santos.  The  popula- 
tion is  about  two  hundred — jnostlv  a very  poor 
class  of  half-breeds.  The  Ray  of  Todos  Santos 
— so  called — is  an  open  roadstead,  without  a 
safe  anchorage  for  vessels. 

I presented  my  letters  of  introduction  to 
Sefior  Don  Villarino,  the  principal  citizen  of 
the  place,  chief  owner  of  the  sugar-fields,  pro- 
prietor of  the  pack -trains,  etc.  Governor  Pe- 
drin  and  Sefior  Viosca  had  recommended  us  to 
his  kind  attention,  and  we  called  upon  him  with 
some  expectation  of  cordial  w elcome.  Mr.  Vil- 


since 

it  gave  us  a good  idea  of  the  motives  which 
govern  the  leaders  throughout  the  country. 

The  valley  is  simply  a broad  arroyn,  irrigated 
by  means  of  a, small  running  stream,  and  is  green 
and  fertile.  About  tw  o or  three  hundred  acres 
of  land  are  cultivated.  Sugar-cane  is  the  prin- 
cipal product.  Oranges  and  bananas  grow  well 
here.  The  climate  is  delightful. 
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At  Cape  St.  Lucas  we  were  told  that  San  Jose  at  the  Triunfo,  La  Fas  was  the  chief  market ; 
was  the  great  place  for  mules  ; at  San  Jos<5,it  was  at  La  Par  we  were  recommended  to  defer  our 
the  Triunfo  that  offered  peculiar  advantages;  purchases  till  our  arrival  at  Todos  Santos;  and 
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here  we  found  but  few  mules,  and  none  in  good 
condition,  I succeeded  in  purchasing  a single 
mule  by  paving  a pretty  round  snm.  It  turned 
out,  however,  to  be  an  excellent  animal. 

As  Mr. Villaririo  failed  to  invite  us  to  make 
our  home  at  his  capricious  mansion,  and  the 
place  afforded  no  hotels,  we  accepted  the  in- 
vitation of  our  guide  Jesus,  who  t urned  over  to 
us  his  humble  wigwam,  seeking  shelter  else- 
where for  himself  and  wife.  Respect  for  our 
party  compels  me  to  say  he  had  no  cause  to  re- 
gret his  hospitality. 

We  were  delayed  until  noon  next  day  by  a 
certain  fabricator  of  ftota*  or  leathern  bottles, 
whom  w e had  employed  to  make  us  two  of  these 
necessary  articles.  They  were  designed  to  carry 
eight  gallons  of  water  each,  and  probably  would 
have  carried  that  much  had  the  water  remained 
in  them ; but  it  constantly  leaked  out.  in  spite 
of  grease  and  sand,  nod  the  party  would  have 
suffered  lmd  I not  procured  a small  barrel  from 
a whale-ship  at  Magdalena.  One  of  the  lotas 


answered  a good  purpose  to  cover  the  barrel, 
and  the  other  came  in  use  on  the  journey-  for 
sandals  and  shoe-soles. 

The  delay  was  vexations,  but  nothing  made 
a very  serious  impression  on  us  of  late  save  the 
fleas  by  which  the  native*  huts  are  infested. 
They  arc  the  only  living  things  in  the  coimii  v 
possessed  of  vitality. 

The  journey  was  occasionally  enlivened  by 
the  marvelous  stories  of  our  cook,  who  was  a 
famous  snake-charmer,  and  abounded  in  remi- 
niscences of  his  exploits.  He  had  exhibited 
beta  constrictors,  rattlesnakes,  and  vipers  all 
over  Mexico.  His  favorite  bed-fellows  were 
scorpions  and  centipedes.  He  was  never  com- 
pletely happy  without  half  a dozen  venomous 
reptiles  in  his  shirt-bosom.  It  was  his  greatest 
pleasure  to  catch  snakes  and  thrust  their  beads 
into  bis  month.  He  was  not  proof  against  their 
virulent  bites,  and  rather  enjoyed  his  experi- 
ences in  that  way'.  The  inside  of  his  month 
had  divers  scars  iu  it,  which  he  was  very  fond 
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of  exhibiting  as  evidence  of  the  inability  of 
these  venomous  reptiles  to  do  him  any  mortal 
injury.  Pounded  mistletoe,  whisky,  and  am- 
monia were  Ids  antidotes  for  accidents  of  this 


kind.  He  professed  his  willingness  to  be  bitten 
through  the  tongue  or  palate  of  the  mouth  ar 
any  given  time  by  the  most  poisonous  snake  for 
the  consideration  of  five  dollars.  Frequently 
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As  these  wat#^ 
jdaces  are few  btkI  fltf  between,  all  the  amml- 
in  ths  vicinity  gather  around  of  nighifin  qircnd 
ifetr  riitrst,  anil  for  » circle  tif  half*  mlb  ilfc 
ground  i*  trampled  over  toy  hoofs,  ^nd  bm  jitiie 
M3fl£3i£  &IL  The  filler  & fUlity  and  bmb 
ish. 

;;  O^tiCr^lly  wiiieit  Ave  cfonpretf  pesr  a ra^U 
haafeo  we  had  to  fefc&t  the  \vlml*»  family,  fa-c* 
the  great- grandfather  down  vo  the 
chidta,  t Wus  pleased  td  ofcs&v*  that 
could  lir*»  without  tned teal  £?«!,  attd  *cttir  itek 
local  dbpnte$  without  the  i 
vers.  Dr.  Wis«  wa<  nevmkete?#  lie^caih 
called  upon  to  'presence  remedy*,  for  imaging 
diseases— the  poor  randt&m*  doubtfos&  thiaiuif 
it  would  not  do  to  let  aiToppamauty  $>***  wbid 
might  hot  occur  ogaiii  m ten  yem. 

;Tnu  county  ifj  rough  which  we  j*suj*cd op  m 
!&$  jit oy j ;’^lcliihg  the  lUndv 
Colorado  uas  vjiV  bet  monotonous  tjm-.ifr 

previous*  park  well  wooded  mb 

tnosquit;  . $W  *Otnw  very  siugohir  mtef. 

fbrtfiat fortfr>  ftiudi  broken,  and  fcJtQwittg  *ign>  w 
heavy  w ashes  ut»d  upheavals 
As  night  ftf  the  f_cdorado^  <vh«r<! 
ware)'  were  abundant,  refreshed;  n*  for  ihe  r^. 
of  the  journey  to  the  Safodo^  w'h^h  Wtvis^ 
very,  unsih  itt  two  dur<.  &\y?:  a region  of 
try  varied  Uv  winding . «h*oya*4  vrell 
tdi  rubbery*  ami  by  m^y  wc«r®?  and  grarcky 
The  distance  to  the  SVlado  % 
forty  mile*  of  vbe  way  there  is  Et> 
ter* .'so  that  to  relieve  our  j iack-mule?  nt  jbi 
to  make  u dry  cum p hail- wny  fmm  the  tKupdft 


dering  taiaUtnlti,  whifoi 'btt  n^u ally  put  in  te 
pocket  or  tiiiif-boiom  for  . } t wa* 

pleasant  to  think  of  ddr  f*fod  after  th**o 

eccontricities  oflaMec  nodt  l y?ds  not  always 
ears  that  our  cook  fodhtged  in  tfo'  foxurv  of 
Washing  his  hands,  espechdiy  when  water  waa 
«i*iiri’e. 

A*  I'rrvitn  points  along  the  tdioffc  we  found 
•ionic,  didfouify  Mi  iulld Wing  the  n^jd  around  the 
t>ulnfo  of  roefo  Tli c jiirJiRin^v  i $fo7f  from  the 
heavy  &mill of the  odoan;  f h' 

U)  drtj-h  iisi  against.  ih£  broken  wiidUr  »f  the  mesa, 
or  ovcfwhelfri  fib  irfid  under- 

tow  JTitd  our  mul^  been  Ifts^  aueusionied  to 
thb  tndde  of  imy  tii  there  ivcrc  placfe  where  we 
tniwt  undoubtedly  have  perished  had  vre  con- 
mmed.the  parage  by  t-ff^  sjhone  tr«il. 

The  journey  up  dip  uo&$t  for  tho  next  three 
days  tv?**  monotonous  wj  t.ltc  OJrftbmo^  A bound- 
ary linn  of  saud'-hHU  fot  the  left  yhftf  ns  our 
rno.'d  of  the*  time  from  tho  ovcjin-  We  trnvefcd 
along  day'  after  day  through  dfetert  au!id^hilche» 
dnd  data,  seldom  meeting  a . living  tfni\y  and 
hen  dye  did  only  some  ivnnderfog  vAquero  in 
reuroh  of  eaftfr.  Once  we  enjoyed  rt  magniii  - 
e^pc  display  of  the  mimge.  upon  which  same 
heavy  bets  a£  cigars  w eic  los t % inexper i e u eed 
members  of  ijie  pnrtye  wbo  per^ted  in  seeing 
lakes  w here  there  was  mdy  din-  land . 

Not.  the  dfglucst  sign  of  cultivation  Wfi.*  viv-  ! desertsu 
il«U*  dimag  tlic  wholb  irip.  rHic Btopp.ing^kcos  mik'K 
were  fTfseen  tm  t^pmy  miles  apart,  and  Ignatiy  r ^'  1 

cotioistcd  of  a well  dug  in  the  sand  and  a \mtch* 
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IN  the  year  17.84  the  first  Handel  Comment 
oration  in  England  . wn*  held,  at  Westjiiinsier 
A h bey,  on  w hut  was  then  regarded  as  a grand- 
er than  any  festivity  tlmthmi  ever 

ocfurwti.  That  is  there  were  in  all  £gt i per- 
formers v’  Vet/  oivs  Lord  Mon u t-E*l gcumb er 
in  h.ta  J^minLcences,  4t *ueb  w»s  the  ndinjfahle 
manner  in  wh*dt  ibis  prod  rgi cm3  band  *v4a  con- 
ducted  by  Mr.  liatea  at  the  organ,  and  Oaruer 
a-  leader,  that  not  oven  the  smallest  ever  exe- 
r -Mod  nHior  with  greater  i>ion  ’’  After 
that  there  eaflta  Ifie  festivals  of  1785,  178.G, 

witii  S ..f  }U‘)  b;nn*‘l  v ; 

ind  at  length  the  Mteono t able  one  of  1791,  when 
I Lxydn  sat  m Wesfnunster  Abbey  and  fell  bis 
gefity*  blo^-om  «$  under  the  breath  of  « tropic* 
)i  stoning  to  the  Mtesiii/t  rendered  by  1000  per- 
fonxiers.  More  than  a half  century  has  passed 
since  then,  and  * revival  of  the  passion  fur  Han- 
del has  brought  about  the  Triennial  Handel 
Feslivai,  whfelv  is  now  a London  Institution. 

At  that  which  occurred  in  the  middle  of  June, 
occupying  five  days,  Mr.  Costa  led  a choral 
force  of  7iV2  soprouos,  788  ahon*  74.7  tenon**,  and 
731  bosses  ; and  uti  in^trumeiuai  force  of  41)2 
executants,  divided  as  follows • 101  first  violins, 
’>0  second  violins,  73  violas,  03  violoncellos,  GO 
double  basses,  8 dates.  6 piccolos,  8 oboes,  8 
clarinets,  8 bassoons,  5 trumpets,  12  horns,  6 
cornets,  9 trombones,  7 ophicleide*  and  eupho- 
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r.-.V^hj-y-.v wAr^nent^,  4 doable  drams,  1 baM  tlrnm, 

! ! 8 tidutiirv  d trims  l organist.  Only  a hrtte  oyer 
, fjs  hundred  years  ago 4 * \jf  . Handel’’  w«>  a whik 
i liering  .German'  trying  to  intejest  Aome  nm  W 
.-sot we  ty neetts  be  attempted  in  a mall  fomn  in 
PiCead  illy : but  some  other  musicians — iheCbris- 
tys  of  that  djiy — had  settled  themselves  near  by 
and  drew  off  all  the  people  ; so  Mr.  Handel, 
with  many  shillings  out  nf  his  pocket*  was  driv- 
en, ns  Tope  testified  in  his  Du  wind,  4‘  to  the 
Hibernian  shore.’'  A oil  iw»  he  sat  there  in  I hi  fi- 
lm writing  the  score  of  the  whoae 

every  blot  and  scratch  :ir«  now  «o  treasured 
that  Mr.  l)av  ha&  jten  bad  to  lithograph  the 
same. 

No  doubt  lie  bad  his  dreams ; but  never, 
perhaps, could  such  simple  splendors  of  sound 
have  burst  from  him  Imd  he  foreseen  the  cen- 
tury of  homage  that  was  to  be  given  to  Ids  dust, 
und  the  mmsfigurutiem  vf  hi*  work  in  the  land 
of  hi*  adoption.  However,  let  England  hate 
justice  for  her  treatment  of  Haudoh  That 
journey  to  Ireland  wn«  made  under  almost  the 
only  cloud  that  passed  across  a life  of  sunshine. 
When  hi  1712  Handel  returned  to  London 
from  Lower  Saxony  am]  made  it  hi*  leone,  the 
great  city  on  which,  even  then,  it  was  so  hard 
to  make  an  impression  took  him  to  it*  heart, 
encouraged  him  in  every  way  ; and  it  was  urniiLr 
its  happy  homes,  its  beautiful  parks,  its  larks  and 
nightingales  that  Handel  found  the  inspiration 
for  bis  works  end  means  for  producfrig  them 
quite  unusual  to  composer*  of  classic  music  in 
that  era.  And  when  lie  died  nt  bin  comfort  a 
hie  hornet  In  Brooke  Street,  llarjuvcr  Square* 
one  of  the  most  fashionable  quarters  of  the  city, 
Wis  read  in  contemporaneous  repntit*  that  ‘‘u 
vtiHt  conronrse  of  persons  of  all  ranks  f*or  fewer 
than  301X1  in  number,  assembled  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey,  where,  about  8 o'clock  on  Friday 
night,  2f)th  of  April,  1759  ’ — he  died  on  the 
tenth  tvirmvervary  of  the  production  of  the  Mes- 
*tW<  (A pni  14} — “his  remains  were  deposited 
in  the  Corner,  the  Bishop.  prebends,  and 

the  whole  Choir  attending  to  pay  the  last  hon- 
or* due  to  hh  memory;” 

The  visible  heavens  and  earth  seem  to  hove 
syxrqifttbtoel  with  the  week  of  music.  Already, 
in  the  middle  of  June,  the  buy-making  was  go- 
ing on.  The  perfume  of  the  country  invaded 
London,  and  the  flush  of  sunrises  and  the  fresh 
breath  of  morning  seemed  to  linger  through  tbe 
days  and  pass  down  rpto  the  evenings,  which 
were  so  bright  and  dear  that  a printed  page 
could  be  read  at  almost  any  hour  uf  the  night. 

It  \?  Tory  <i>mpK»n  to  denmxnco  tbe  English 
climate;  but,  after  all,  it  would  be  d diknit  u> 
disprove  the  assertion  of  George  I.,  that  there 
are  more  days  of  the  year  in  England  in  which 
one  may  go  out  of  doom  with  comfort  than  in 
any  other  country*  However,  this  spring  and 
early  summer  have  certainly  been  exceptional. 
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Mr.  Carlyle  tells  me  that  he  has  not  in  his  life 
known  any  weather  so  beautiful.  But  the  la- 
dies seem  to  have  had  a prevision  of  it,  and 
have  prepared  brighter  and  more  summery 
dresses  than  are  usual  at  this  season. 

The  first  day  was  a rehearsal,  and  was  very 
Largely  attended,  the  admission  being  somewhat 
cheaper  than  to  the  subsequent  performances. 
Mr.  Costa  was  loudly  applauded  when  he  made 
his  appearance,  but  was  plainly  unable  to  pay 
any  attention  to  the  crowd,  on  account  of  his 
anxiety  to  test  his  power  over  the  enormous 
mass  of  singers  and  instrumentalists  before  him. 
It  was  a formidable  organ  for  one  man  to  play 
upon ; but  every  man  and  woman  of  the  thou- 
sands before  him  had  been  musically  created 
by  the  breath  of  Handel,  and  had  loved  and 
sung  his  chief  works  for  years.  It  was  purely 
a labor  of  love  for  them  to  sing  there.  They 
are  really  the  selected  singers  in  the  choirs  of 
London  and  a few  other  cities.  Only  the  so- 
loists are  paid.  The  singers  generally  have 
their  railway  fares  and  admission  paid,  and 
each  is  given  a ticket  for  a friend.  And  for 
some  who  come  from  a distance  a collation  is 
prepared  on  each  day  of  the  Festival  at  the  Pal- 
ace. The  performers  in  the  orchestra  are 
more  generally  paid  than  the  singers,  though 
many  of  these  volunteer ; and,  indeed,  many  of 
them  are  amateurs.  Among  these  this  year 
were  the  Earl  of  Dunmore,  Lord  Fitzgerald,  Sir 
A.  K.  Macdonald,  Sir  J.  F.  Halliday,  Hon.  Sey- 
mour Egerton,  the  Hon.  Colonel  E.  Legge,  etc., 
who  performed  on  stringed  instruments.  If 
Costa  did  not  before  know  how  thoroughly  the 
choristers  of  England  knew  Handel,  he  must 
have  been  speedily  assured  of  the  fact  at  the 
rehearsal,  when  they  went  through  no  fewer 
than  twenty-seven  of  the  pieces  set  for  rehears- 
al without  his  finding  it  necessary  to  stop  them 
or  make  them  repeat  any  thing. 

On  the  following  day  (Saturday)  we  had 
Handel’s  Fire-work  Music,  this  being  the  first 
time,  I believe,  that  it  has  been  produced  since 
it  was  written  and  performed  in  April,  1749. 
In  that  year  there  was  a great  celebration  at  the 
Vauxhall  Gardens  and  in  Green  Park  of  the 
Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  A vast  Gothic  stand 
with  wings — the  whole  410  feet  long  and  114 
high — terminated  by  pavilions,  was  erected  for 
the  fire- works.  The  Gentleman's  Magazine  for 
April,  1749,  says:  “Friday,  21,  was  performed 
at  Vauxhall  Gardens  the  rehearsal  of  the  music 
for  the  fire-works,  by  a band  of  100  musicians, 
to  an  audience  of  above  12,000  persons  (tickets, 
2 8,  6c/.).  So  great  a resort  occasioned  such  a 
stoppage  on  London  Bridge  that  no  carriage 
could  pass  for  three  hours.  The  footmen  were 
so  numerous  as  to  obstruct  the  passage,  so  that 
a scuffle  ensued,  in  which  some  gentlemen  were 
wounded.”  We  learn,  also,  that  during  the 
evening  a portion  of  the  temple  caught  fire  from 
the  fi re-works,  and  that  the  King’s  Library  bare- 
ly escaped  being  burned.  At  the  revival  of  this 
performance  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  on  the  13th 
of  June,  the  music  was  utterly  overpowered  by 


the  fire-works,  and  I doubt  if  any  one  present 
could  now  say  whether  it  (the  music)  consisted 
of  a series  of  jigs  or  of  grand  marches.  The 
first  thing  that  appeared  was  a Titanic  portrait 
of  Handel  inclosed  in  an  oval  frame  of  shim- 
mering olive  leaves,  which  perpetually  shifted 
their  brilliant  colors.  Then  suddenly  there  was 
a blaze  of  dazzling  white  light,  which  seemed 
atfirst  as  if  the  sun  had  suddenly  sprang  from 
the  nadir  to  the  zenith,  and,  looking  up,  the 
vast  cloud  of  snow-tinted  men  and  women  be- 
held a balloon  drawing  across  the  sky  a great 
magnesium  light,  which  so  irradiated  the  Pal- 
ace of  Crystal  and  the  multitudinous  fountains 
that  all  seemed  to  be  transported  to  some  realm 
of  enchantment.  The  people  seemed  spell- 
bound— voiceless — for  some  moments;  then 
the  band  suddenly  struck  up  “God  Save  the 
Queen,”  and  they  shouted  in  a way  that  must 
have  caused  the  man  in  the  moon  to  start  in 
his  slumbers.  In  no  other  place  on  earth,  I 
suppose,  have  they  reached  so  much  skill  in 
fi  re-works.  Certainly  those  I have  seen  at  the 
Emperor’s  ffctes  in  Paris  are  very  inferior  to 
those  which  this  year  have  been  occurring  at 
the  Crystal  Palace.  And  it  were  hard  to  con- 
ceive any  thing  more  beautiful  than  some  of  the 
novelties  they  got  up  on  this  occasion — particu- 
larly the  sending  up  of  rockets  of  different  col- 
ors so  skillfully  that  their  bursting  was  timed, 
and  a vast  rainbow  of  innumerable  hues  was 
woven  across  the  sky,  which  gradually  shifted 
until  it  became  an  enormous  fieiy  and  golden 
serpent  descending  from  the  sky.  And  amidst 
all  this  the  illuminated  cascades  ascended  into 
the  soft  still  air,  each  preserving  its  perfect 
shape,  each  a tree  of  colored  crystal.  On  the 
whole,  one  may  conclude  that  Handel  put  gun- 
powder to  its  best  use  in  his  musical-pyrotech- 
nic celebration  of  Peace,  and  that  possibly  the 
Millennium  may  have  reason  to  rejoice  in  that 
invention  after  all. 

All  this,  however,  was  but  the  overture  to 
the  real  Festival.  This  began  on  Monday,  and 
began  with  the  Messiah . Almost  every  great 
festival  in  England  has  began  with  the  Messiah 
— the  national  anthem  (which  some  authorities 
believe  was  also  composed  by  Handel)  being 
presupposed.  Even  the  Ter-Centenary  Festi- 
val for  Shakspeare  opened  with  the  Messiah . 
But  it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  never  was  before 
such  a performance  of  that  great  oratorio  as 
that  which  on  June  15  rolled  out  over  the 
plains  of  Sydenham.  The  scenes  at  the  rail- 
way stations  and  on  the  roads  to  the  Palace 
presented  an  appearance  reminding  one  un- 
pleasantly of  the  late  Derby-day  and  Cup-day ; 
the  boys  were  equally  vociferous  in  urging  on 
one  “ the  correct  book,”  etc.  But  when  one 
entered  the  building  the  impression  was  strange- 
ly the  reverse,  for  one  perceived  in  a moment 
that  the  company  was  a particularly  religious 
one.  The  great  churches  of  the  middle  classes 
were  here  gathered.  And  when  any  famous 
opera  singer  advanced  to  sing  on  the  platform, 
the  general  stretching  forward  of  necks  to  see 
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lime,  and  the  work  {he  cby  began,  Why, 
should  on*  at  tins  day  criticise  Hnn4^i  - mc-icr 
• piece  ? There  Arc?  the  Miionian  44  Vitruk*"'  I&p- 

yhmYd  * • IVanafiggrPriouVA^  tid^y 

l meat,”  Handel**  '*  Messiah’1 — tbry  juw^  bo- 
\ com^  iau^l  ppfiioiia  of  the  &ta x^ttBn^tu 
| ply:?.  mttttotu!  imvft  Keen  ^nickeued  m&  tgdiftie^ 
by  them  j amf  To  discuss  them  were  almost  || 

; idle  as  to  disco#*  the  a^ureof  the  common  Sky, 
•).|.!!>r'Vte':grooiii  of  Hie  Earth.  The  ihmisnmE  who 
. to  it  At  the  Crystal  Puim-.e;  .were  not 

: j IS.%; listened  With  i(jnet  pay,  forgetting; 

;3;t >IH?  drfrikUtg  in  the  Calmness  of 

iftdpigitig  the  purest  aod holiest  ernotigo^ 
ifdiy  as^eud  from  the  htttmin  hmasr 
'■•  Next  to  the  thrill  of  vhe  nariomil  undent  came 
that  of  IbtiMMtsg  to  $m*T{tee*es  singing %i  Cotn- 
r l fort  y<s,  fej pet?pfe M Jf^fo  a yOdU^vvMf  b»$w#. 
\]  |4m  tin o *£ts fcoAit vlv  lk#u  jAAfy  ha*  done, 

I k 

•‘  % Jw#s  i!n»  nir  With  such  Ah^cdwre  pot tecUott  be- 
;■]  caoifi  he  b*s  he/sti  fop  ^6  rodtiy  nt 

ir  to  it  Hfl  weftrr-of hearing  him  or  if. 
He  i*  uodtmhtedly  the  finest  linger  that  Eu- 
gland  has  erer  produced.  Though  Ins  hair  is 
still  black,  he  u now  Incoming  a veteran,  and 


W ^TopAratively  unimpomat  airs.  In 
/*  Comfort  yey  he  sang  with  a full rmss  and  pa- 
thos even  greater  than  when  I heard  Min:  five 
ymr?  ago.  It  was  Midi  a sound  a#  Longfellow 
niight  hud:  in  his  mind  when  he  wrote  “A 
‘ voice  feU  like’ a fulling star.”  In  that  md  the 
pe  n d eni  air  follow: ng—A * Every  valley  sltalj  he 
ooo  felt  m a moment  that  such  m 
Artist  emwe*  to  A nWttoh  in  ubodkumv  mme 
i}ivjtm  tew  of  *Wp}dy  and  ikmaml,  Those  ped^ 
pte  ealfoii  for  a fit  vravc  for  the  AftmnhT  and 
it  t amtv  Mr.  Stenilev  temarik  brilliant  fl$d 
(n?>W  at  \&m)  more  povyprM,  him  ,hi*  ynioe 
* ligg&kt*  xh fe  infer  r u c t e d representation  0f  earthv 
He  is  tc»  Mozart  what  Iteve*  k 


sue  Vi  revealed  that  the  po^se^ort?  af  Ihhse 
neefcs  were  (juite  aKfarnniar  Vvlth  ihe.  KrSfstj< 
fiesfc  known  to  the  habit ima  p# 

and  Covent  Garden.  Andy 
ond  day  of  the  Festival,  when  thirtyrst-ren  ivij,^ 
c^ll^onoua  selections  from  the  composer  a wtWkf 
were  performed— indopding'm^tiy  t>pemair>  and 
but- little  known— >t  teas  phdu  that  mhfiy 
yjf  those  presefi^  emJmstofs  for  hfe  nrnfono#., 
somewhat  scandalized,  hy^  tM  mnl 
pagnuisni  oisome  of  wovds  whibh  the  eom- 
poset  had  tdio^en  h.v  iuvc^l,  with  hb  hamonie^ 
It  was  iv wonderful  scene  ? IVrnn  the  r^d*i- 


baskets  of  flowed,  mosses,  and  fest,nortfi.»f  ivy> 
As-  .the.  ove  wandered  m .^’thdr 
caught  the  sheen  of  crystal  fountaiju,  ib.£.  long 
lines  of  marble  statues,  and  the  form*  of  mam- 
moth sphinxes,  and  manifold  monument's  from 
the  Orient;  And  amidst  these,  ^tre-fehtug*  ev- 
ery  w,  a stteni  throng  of  over  hveutv  thou- 
■Mo.ui  people.  Above  those  rdAtv  the  vast-afij- 
hhithcatre  with  its  uhoval  nriuyv  front  ,tMnid*v 
\yhom  ascended  Ute  gvent  orgdu  like  a su jierb 
'mxnkt^ l&WsL  At  a wave  of  Costa V Wdml  thn 
miglnv  choir  nrOKe— if  etinuiM  re^utahlcd  tho 
I'Nbunding  of  some  v^f  muuy-pehdhd  ilnwe.r- — 
and  ^(Jpd  8nve  tb^  hluaeni#  broke  forth.  Tl 
w'as  vmiy  flitt  tdd,  old  tuoe ; Irnt  the  jmtriotism 

of  ^muricsj  and  kynfiy  m her  wlm  is  to  her 
people  a thousun.l  years  old,  arc  in  if,  and  its 
nfleet  -Wtis  MeAtric-  Evofy  face  fiu&hed^ 
lips  quivered,  hfid  tears  viime  invohvptarily, 
bnmndfig  the  ey«$.  Every  heart  was  pne  in 


]y  cmotkipi?, 
to  Handel  i and,  indeed,  there  is  nohmyr '.sing-. 
«r  i>/  j\lo^yLAhan  Mr.  Sardtej,  And  those 
Who  k now  the  diamuteristie^-  of  tli^  twn  coni'- 

I*Oi»er*t  just  ntithed  together  will  not  sfi&'i  tr>  he 
told  that  Mr.  ^mtley’s^ ^ tfiiigihg  of  i\\v 
aougs,  ‘ 1 people  that  >*iiifce*d 
“ Whv-  do  the,  T ifttion>.,v  umi  -u The;  iru/opai 
shall  somidy’  wi^  In  the  highest  degixA  hix- 
pre^ive.  Indeed,  u L probatd.e- thnt ’ k;}$ pft ri H 
Uk Mozart  (win*  fuiupted  Ibc  score  t>l  the  V<‘ {$& 
to  the  wo  owe  the  mb 

mjmhle  trumpet  obligato  id  the  .Wabnfn^d  tdr 
Nearly  all  of  the  soprano  solos  h*  the  -IAa- 
^i/i  wbvo  rendered  tty  MHe.  Titiens^  wdioyU 
becoming  .’per^nujly  positively  fibineL , while 
lipr  voice  i.i  hecoijving  t all  of  subtle  wdeete,  like 
i\  f " i*einonn.  J ruu ch  dpohtM  hetfi - 

«r  in  her  pa  liny  day*  Jenny  Lind  cop  hi  have 
given  more  impTassively  n\ know  that  my  Ity- 
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TIUKK  t; 


deemer  livfelh'*— tbfrugh  1 reiuembftr 
Dt,  tiavV  as?  •*«»#  i$f.  v|| 

Lin'd,  that  air  wa:<  eafyygh  Vo  enttyeti  any  uu  -tf 

fidcl.  TitKjn^^’v.g>tvi>  tii4  hmvixrj  >y  )&•-  f. \ 

jqicc  greatly.”  whir  s?*f i^f  vkjc;  iervor  pemvr  *g 

But,  after  •*»>  ^fadame  fciiha, ifcfV 

Dolby  >#  thfc  Oratorio  artist  who,  o(i  lit*  femo 
itiricr  sul*-,  e<TrrH:«pomiw  ir>  Siras  Ue*r<:s.  With 
k pure  >oic.o  :pf  itfMiansd  to*ttpa$*-- 

able  ro  ?*reep  aloft  like  an  eagle,  or  float  light- 
simple,  tender,  pathetic. 


ai  tbtrtleHtlovTn 

sh,o  isr  on  tfae  hole,  as  good  an  artist  SfM  the  t 


nork  -be  does  us  I have  c*©r  hyorxf  -fife*  -vlso 
hn*5  the  capital  m$fH  e*p»*!it y V'  ^cr 

6iik.  It  *yas  curfotw  to  Tp}t*rk  ho*  jftflcire- 
spoha*  theWi  «^beo 

^Oorae  onto  Him*  — - from  the  fftki  .-qf  # hick 
she  depnrjedr-fls  ;ei>tojf«Ored  ’ \vlth  the  saroe  air 
in  the  adjacent  Ki  He  shall  fbed  hi#  itOcY  *> 
sung  by  Madamc/S^ 

difference  between  a beam  of  mitgae^om  %k 
and  a sufcbmiiiK  ' y,  •••  -^V-Vv^-vvOV.':;'^^ 


BAts-roHt^nii*, 


*rt«&&Bf<yrow. 
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On  the  second  day  of  the  Festival  I stepped 
out  of  the  station  into  the  large  garden  fronting 
the  Palace,  and  walked  toward  the  great  park 
entrance,  which  was  about  six  hundred  yards 
distant.  As  I did  so  the  choir  began  (for  I 
was  a little  late)  with  the  chorus  of  Saul: 

“How  excellent  Thy  name,  O Lord, 

In  all  the  world  is  known  1" 

The  effect  at  that  distance  was  so  remarkable 
that  I paused.  The  entire  Palace  seemed  to 
have  been  made  into  one  great  organ;  every 
pane  of  glass  in  it  was  a sounding-board,  and 
the  voices  were  harmonized,  softened — crystal- 
lized, so  to  speak — by  the  building  and  the  dis- 
tance. As  I approached  the  building  the  cho- 
rus seemed  less  distinct  and  far  less  beautiful, 
and  when  I was  inside  the  musical  advantage 
seemed  to  me  to  be  out  in  the  park,  though  the 
verbal  part  could  of  course  be  better  appreciated 
within.  During  the  performance  of  Israel  in 
Egypt  I concluded  (after  certain  specimens  to 
be  given  presently)  that  I could  afford  to  lose 
the  textual  and  verbal  part  of  that  oratorio,  and 
again  went  into  the  park  to  listen  to  some  of 
the  choruses,  and  was  more  than  ever  convinced 
that  it  was  the  best  point  for  hearing. 

But  during  the  second  day  of  the  Festival  the 
choruses  (after  those  from  Saul ) were  compar- 
atively few.  The  glory  of  it  was  the  bringing 
out  of  celebrities  of  the  world  of  art,  particular- 
ly Mademoiselle  Nilsson.  It  is  evident  that  in 
a previous  state  of  existence  Nilsson  was  a lark. 
She  looks  it,  as  well  as  sounds  its  note.  And 
when  she  and  Madame  Sainton-Dolby  sang  the 
duet  from  Judas  Maccabceus , “ O lovely  peace,” 
it  was  the  duet  of  lark  and  nightingale.  Ma- 
dame Lemmens-Sherrington  also  sang  admira- 
bly the  little  piece  from  Milton’s  V Allegro 
which  Handel  set  to  music. 

I must  confess  that  never,  before  this  second 
day,  had  I discovered  how  much  silly  music 
Handel  had  written.  Much  of  the  little  we  had 
from  the  oratorio  of  Solomon  was  quite  flimsy. 
The  air  in  which  Solomon  declares  the  vanity 
of  human  knowledge  was  appropriately  Yain : 

“What  though  I trace  each  herb  and  flower 
That  drinks  the  morning  dew,"  etc. 

(The  compiler  of  the  “ correct  book,”  by-the-by, 
wrote  in  it,  with  an  odd  disregard  of  the  feel- 
ings of  Madame  Sainton-Dolby,  who  sang  it, 
“ It  is  curious  that  Handel  should  have  assigned 
the  part  of  the  wise  king  to  a contralto  singer.  ”) 
Handel  composed  Solomon  in  1748,  and  added 
a memorandum  of  its  completion  on  August  9, 
his  sixty-third  birthday.  The  most  interesting 
part  of  it  is  the  music  representing  the  enter- 
tainment given  to  the  Queen  of  Sheba.  As  I 
listened  to  the  double  chorus  closing  with  the 
lines, 

“ Live  forever,  pious  David's  son ! 

Live  forever,  mighty  Solomon  l” 

the  mnsic  had  a haunting  familiarity  to  my  ear, 
and  closer  attention  revealed  a very  curious 
similarity  between  it  and  the  music  of  the  at- 
tendants at  Don  Giovanni’s  supper  in  Mozart’s 
opera.  Is  it  not  just  possible  that  Solomon  en- 


tertaining the  Queen  suggested  to  Mozart  the 
grand  supper  scene  ? The  music  in  both  em- 
ploys to  a considerable  extent  the  same  instru- 
ments (wind)  of  the  orchestra. 

I must  not  omit  to  mention  here  an  early 
work  of  Handel's,  from  which  Mr.  Santley  sang 
a brilliant  recitative  and  air.  It  was  an  Italian 
piece  from  La  Resurrtzione^  a kind  of  rudi- 
mentary oratorio,  composed  at  Rome  when 
Handel  was  under  the  patronage — an  artistic 
appendage — of  the  Marquis  Rusopoli,  and  was 
performed  at  his  residence  at  Easter.  The 
score  is  dated  “ Roma,  4 d'Aprile,  1708.”  The 
fine  recitative  and  air  which  Mr.  Santley  sang 
(“  Io  tremante,  Io  si  vile,  e quando,  e come  ?”) 
is  sung  in  the  character  of  Lucifer,  and  term- 
inates a dialogue  between  him  and  the  angel 
relative  to  the  approaching  resurrection.  But, 
after  all,  the  old  Handelian  Are  was  mainly  felt 
when  Mademoiselle  Kellogg  sang  the  noble  air 
from  Joshua , “6  had  I Jubal’s  lyre;”  and 
when  the  closing  trio  and  chorus,  “See  the 
conquering  hero  comes,”  it  was  charming  to  see 
the  delight  with  which  the  audience  came  from 
the  unfamiliar  Semeles , Acts,  and  Galatea* , and 
the  like,  to  well-known  ground.  The  trio  was 
perfectly  sung  by  Titiens,  Carola,  and  Dolby, 
and  passed  with  much  grandeur  to  the  chorus. 
On  the  whole,  the  day  was  more  enjoyable  than 
either  of  the  others,  on  account  of  its  variety 
and  the  admirable  choruses  from  Saul  And, 
by-the-by,  the  rendering  of  the  Dead  March  by 
this  vast  orchestra  was  exceedingly  and  mem- 
orably impressive. 

The  Festival  closed  June  20,  with  the  Israel 
in  Egypt . The  weather  was  still  magnificent, 
and  about  25,000  people  came.  It  was  expect- 
ed that  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  would 
be  present  on  this  occasion,  a Royal  box  with 
exquisite  parterre  of  flowers  in  front  having 
been  fitted  up  for  them.  There  were  many,  for 
whom  Handel  could  hardly  vie  in  attractions 
with  a live  Prince,  lining  the  way  by  which  the 
Royal  pair  would  pass  to  their  box,  the  majori- 
ty of  whom,  however,  seemed  to  be  country 
people.  * At  last  a Prince  and  Princess  did  ap- 
pear. They  were  cheered  on  their  way  with 
much  enthusiasm;  the  people  arose  en  masse 
and  cheered  them  as  they  entered  the  box; 
they  rose  and  bowed  gracefully  to  the  crowd — 
twice.  When  the  plaudits  were  over  the  crowd 
sat  down,  and  thousands  of  lorgnettes  were  lev- 
eled at  the  occupants  of  the  box ; each  one  so 
leveled  discovered  therein  neither  Wales  nor 
Alexandra,  but  the  Prince  and  Princess  Louis 
of  Hesse.  The  disgust  of  the  crowd  at  the  mis- 
carriage of  its  enthusiasm  was  equal  to  that  of 
the  negro  who  discovered  that  the  preacher  un- 
der whose  exhortations  he  had  shouted  himself 
hoarse  was  not  Mr.  Wilberforce  after  all,  as  he 
had  supposed.  There  is  considerable  irritation 
among  those  who  got  up  this  affair  that  the 
Prince,  who  can  find  time  to  attend  all  the  raoes, 
to  receive  “the  Great  Vance”  with  his  comic 
songs,  or  to  visit  Mile.  Schneider  in  “La  Grand 
Duchesse,”can  not  even  give  an  hour  of  ^n  aft* 
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ernoou  to  the  fattltenuiegf  pf  truMdenl  festival, 
which  his  father  did  so  much  ^invard  rwstltatiTogv 
tTpyr^fejiy  ah  t&a;  bur*  terdljf  more 

iympftihy  wj th  ihe  f»iOphv  ihbit  i lus  Ynnoe  in 
juich  n qim&tih*  thing#  fcre  mere  Adjdtis 

than  the  *erv{l}ly  whicih  drags  down  with-it*’ 
favyttu^  fpt  parrorntge  Uta  names  of* 

Art  and  ^ternUitssr ; arid  flip  Txiocp  is  rather 
better  jn  not  ai&otmg  a«i  ini*rfi*t  to  fctieh  thing* 
than  those  #h<V  #onM  hriiig  the  ^nighty  pfmn- 
fonts  of  the  past  Ringing  before  a j^  oi’  ted 
'ribbofu- 

In  thy  twd ^u{jnjmpgtKixes  there  were  several 
dukes  nmf  dajthess^  i hut  none  of  these  parties 
did  I find  interesting  ns  the  deyout  artist* 
Afaefamrtt,  Clum  $eh;vm » n ti*  end  A rnbeUa  God- 
dard, who  could  only  6t  ^nrprkyd  in  the  nooks 
mid  .^iitade^  of  the  F*foceT  with  their  score* 
before  riteiTb  Hhnnhmg:  the  emwd,  sdohfc  with 
iiie  spirit  nf  Handel  '.the  oratorio  iv^  pre- 
ceded by  the -‘Pd«;a«ooal  ’^i^^i  *&ich  vw 
given  nuich.yjirit': tha^  ft-; Wiwt ' --^ailed^fVTry 

a second  time,  dn&  iioityg  one  of  two  Hr  thtiee 
encore*  wb ich  are  nil  that  tiwai  been  called  or 
Responded  to  during  the  Festival.  It  t#  grad- 


gfcltf,  ^oineihiDg  fc^r  the  ititerspersipp  of  pretti- 
ai»s«*,  for  agreeable  ioioiat^  an&Ut  iliiese  vowt 
rurge#  of  choral  sound.  There  4#$  fw.'.Who 
can  ftuta  twenty  varieties  of  wine,  however 
gopAv  without  a sense  of  sameness  after  ithe 
filth  dr  sixth,  Ami  though  It  is  certain  that 
the  choruses  m hvpd  in  fyypt  are  of  singular 
variety^  their  effect  gr«4aal(y  becomes  mtnwto- 
tldus,  An.d  to  thh?  it  muBt  be  added  that  the 
word*  chobeu  are  so  hopte^mntly  wgg esttv*  an 
that  <>fl&  has  constantly  repeal  to  with 
thiu  rh^ty  were  mng  ip  the  original'  Hebrew*: 
The  English  Uoghagtf,  gftutt 
ness, : hr  ' an#/  u?d£al  iangoPge  for 

pordy  grtigaitg  iUi4.  iU  tdffiUm*»\  be- 

come* swtilug  uh less,  U b imuiuifued  by  a, 
master  of  words.  lv  must  require  an  excess- 
ive worship  of  the  letter  to  any  ■felicity  in 
% tost  number  of  fine  singers  uttering  in  im- 
mortal nutsic  every  variation  of  such  ficAtencie.s 


Their  land  brought  forth  frogs 
Their  land  brought. ... 

Brought  forth... r 
Faoobi" 


VAll  tuttmier  of  die#. . . , 

Manmir  of  flier  . r . 

FUes,  Ifie#*  flic*  , . I 

And  :rauMw*  ’•: ' y.v'.v/. '.  ;•  • ' : ' ' ; ;•' V ■ ■ ; ; ,' 

Such  passaged  gradually  bccxime  grotesqncv,  and 
all  the  inure  hecau&e  a quick  ear  may  detect 
in  the.  tousic  the  spasmUdic  leap  the  frhpi 
and  the  creeping  horrors  of  the  insect*.  And, 
moreover,  we  can  not  at  ihi^  day  gvt  np  the 
adequate  amuuut  of  emhusiagm  and  joj  over 


«»or yfil bc8He»4vaa  rntwle  hr  a sIHgCf  on  Mx  audi- 
ftncft^sah  for  were  a 

poor  dcsCriptii^n  y the  orchestra  wn veil  iti  fiddle- 
how h and  Wind  instruments,  the  choir  clapped 
it#  hands,  the  nniliitude  beneath  shouhsi,  and 
Sims  Reeves  spontaneously  arose  anil  Kftrjg  the 
aur  with  a power  whose  deeper  plaudit  wan 
breathless  sileoce  and  glistening 

Students  of  Handel,  those  at  least  of  the 
severer  sort,  know  that  the  great  composer  had 
both  genius  tuvl  talent : and  they  know  thnth« 
sometimes  put  forward  hU  tu font  to  work  for  the. 
titled  niiO»lte  wh*i  patrotuAed  him.  But  thbre 
were  times  when  he  left  ifie  noodles  tpVd  usc^iuj- 
ed  on  the  pinion  of  hie  genius  to  pure  and  noble 
ruptures,  Tt  wuis  thus  when  hte  wrote  hri^uj 
%y/d  (1738— three  years  before  the  Mti&shjt 
In  seveutcun  day^j.  He:  resolved,  ptx  do  without 
to]osy  and  fhn  heiiiu^e  he  knew  the  solo- 
;,m*  'iroond  him,  and  wished  Do  plai.-e  in  his 
work  for  :»Tidivuhi;d  display.  The  work  k 
ueeriy  aU  chv-i-ti,  h-.ul  \xk*  origirndly  mlver- 
Used  ns?  the . pet^rfiiAW^  ?Jie  King’s  Ther 
ntre  its  the  iluy msrkfct^  this  Uuy^  Afdil  I’-)  hf 
several  concertos,  and  particularly  u.  ii.ewonc/’ 
BpI  the  public  carox!  Utile  for  arid  It  w^as 
withdrawn  tu  i week.  It  blepc  a ceufirry,  and 
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the  smiting  of  the  first-born  of  Egypt  for  the 
sins  of  its  rulers,  and  the  other  plagues,  to  sym- 
pathize in  the  elation  of  some  of  these  choruses. 

And  yet,  notwithstanding  these  deductions, 
the  oratorio  is  replete  with  its  author’s  finest 
genius.  The  weird  chorus,  “ He  sent  a thick 
darkness,  even  darkness  which  might  be  felt,” 
is  as  mysteriously  impressive  as  any  descriptive 
music  can  well  be,  and  the  famous  Hailstone 
Chorus,  especially  as  rendered  by  the  enormous 
choir,  was  a most  wonderful  instance  of  the 
physical  effects  which  sound  may  produce. 
Six  years  ago — Festival  of  1862 — a tremen- 
dous actual  hail-storm  burst  over  the  Palace 
while  this  chorus  was  being  performed  and 
sung.  Toward  the  close  of  the  oratorio  the 
distinctively  choral  character  of  Part  I.  is  aban- 
doned. We  have  here,  doubtless,  some  of 
the  airs  with  which  the  composer  sought  to  buoy 
his  work  when  it  was  sinking ; for  in  the  last 
advertisement  of  it  in  1738  we  read:  “The 
oratorio  will  be  shortened  and  interspersed 
wdth  songs.”  However  this  may  be  the  public 
oP  1868  relished  the  additions  quite  as  much  as 
tbeir  ancestors,  in  part,  perhaps,  because  it 
brought  out  most  of  their  favorites  once  more 
fo-  r a kind  of  final  ovation.  And  another  Lon- 
don artist’s  fame,  Madame  Rudersdorff,  gained 
by  her  rendering  some  of  these  airs. 

At  last  Siins  Reeves  comes  forward  and  de- 
claims splendidly  the  recitative,  “ And  Miriam 
time  prophetess,”  and  her  song  was  nobly  sung 
by  Titiens ; then  the  final  chorus,  immediately 
fo  Uowed  by  the  National  Anthem,  at  which  the 
vast  throng  stood  up ; and  the  Festival  of  1868 
was  over. 

Since  writing  the  first  portion  of  this  paper  I 
have  obtained  further  information  concerning 
tke  number  in  the  choir,  which  was  increased 
on  the  first  day  to  4000.  The  majority  of  the 
singers  were  from  Yorkshire.  The  nucleus  is 
the  “London  Handel  Festival  Choir,”  which 
now  numbers  2200  members.  Representatives 
of  500  newspapers — French,  Italian,  German, 
and  Canadian  — were  admitted.  The  num- 
bers who  were  admitted  by  tickets  were  in  all 
88,465.  The  greatest  number  ever  known  be- 
fore was  that  of  the  Festival  of  1859,  when  the 
admissions  were  81,319. 

Mr.  Bowley,  the  general  Manager  of  the  Crys- 
tal Palace,  has  already  isstfed  a circular  note 
congratulating  all  participants  on  the  success 
of  the  Festival,  and  prophesying  a more  com- 
manding performance  and  success  in  1871.  Yet 
I strongly  suspect  that  in  that  of  this  year  Han- 
del’s fame  has  reached  its  climacteric  flower. 
Few  are  the  spirits  sent  into  this  world  with  com- 
mission to  teach  and  delight  all  time.  We  of 
this  generation  may  theoretically  declare  that 
Milton,  Scott,  Byron,  Schiller,  or  some  other 
representatives  of  past  readers,  are  greater  than 
our  own  men ; but  when  the  quiet  hour  comes 
we  choose  Browning,  or  Tennyson,  or  Thack- 
eray, or  Hawthorne  for  our  companion.  Was 
Plato  greater  than  Emerson?  Undoubtedly. 
Nevertheless,  I read  chapters  of  Emerson  where 


I do  sentences  of  Plato.  Each  age  has  its  own 
particular  teachers,  who  must  await  the  per- 
spective of  time  to  seem  equal  in  height  to  pre- 
vious teachers,  but  already  we  know  they  are 
ours.  The  law  holds  in  music  also.  We  laugh 
at  “the  music  of  the  future,”  until  some  fine 
day  it  has  become  indispensable  to  us.  If  the 
secret  feeling  in  the  hearts  which  love  music 
were  known  it  would  infallibly  prefer  Men- 
delssohn’s Elijah  (as  a whole)  to  the  Messiah, 
and  Spohr’s  Last  Judgment  to  Haydn’s  Creation . 
There  is  a Handel  phase  for  every  fine  musical 
soul — a period  in  which  the  great  Anglo-Ger- 
man will  seem  to  him  like  some  great  golden- 
piped  organ,  worthy  to  utter  anthems  for  the 
City  of  God  ; but  if  musical  culture  shall  pro- 
ceed healthily  the  horizon  will  be  found  stretch- 
ing beyond  Handel— even  then  where  a new  gen- 
eration, whose  Promethean  flame  was  brought 
by  Beethoven,  has  arisen  to  show  that  Music  is 
in  itself  a purer  art,  independent  of  words,  how- 
ever inspired,  unimitative,  and  capable  of  sub- 
jective effects  unimaginable  a century  ago — 
the  subtle  language  of  things  that  can  not  be 
uttered. 


MISS  WORTH’S  COMPETITOR.  ' 

“ fTIHOMAS  BROWN,  Sir?" 

X “ Thomas  Brown.  ” 

“Of  this  city?” 

“ Don’t  say.  There  were  one  hundred  and 
ten  competitors.  They  have  shown  me  the 
list.  I asked  to  see  it.  Your  name  stands 
second.” 

These  last  words  were  spoken  with  a little 
hesitation;  they  might  make  the  disappoint- 
ment his  pupil  had  to  bear  yet  more  poignant. 
Mr.  Somers  felt  this,  and  so,  though  he  stated 
the  fact,  he  hesitated. 

“There  is  nothing  like  being  broken  on  the 
wheel— excellent  discipline.  If  one  can’t  pick 
up  his  pieces  and  put  them  together  again,  he 
is  of  the  kind  it  is  kindness  to  kill  in  short 
order.” 

“Miss  Worth!”  said  the  preceptor,  in  a tone 
which  expressed  both  surprise  and  reproof. 

“It  is  no  satisfaction  to  be  second,”  return- 
ed the  young  lady,  and  the  flush  on  her  cheek 
showed  that  she  was  not  unconscious  of  what 
was  passing  through  the  mind  of  Mr.  Somers. 

“ I expected  to  hear  you  say  that  if  another 
could  do  better  things  than  you  could,  you  were 
glad  of  it.  Have  I mistaken  you,  and  your 
aims,  all  along  ?” 

“I  would  like  to  see  the  designs,”  she  an- 
swered. 

“ You  can ; but  not  just  yet,  of  course.” 

“ I would  like  to  know  whether  the  award 
has  been  made  to  Mr.  Brown  because  he  is  not 
Miss  Brown.” 

“ I am  glad  you  say  this  to  me,  because  I 
suppose  you  would  feel  obliged  to  say  it  to 
somebody.  Having  said  it,  you  will  not  be 
likely  to  go  about  repeating  yourself.  It  is  a 
bitter  thing  to  feel.  I did  not  suppose  you 
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would  be  likely  to  look  upon  men  as  your  rivals 
in  art  merely  because  they  were  men.” 

“Say  no  more,  Mr.  Somers.  I am  disap- 
pointed. I dare  say  I appear  very  ugly,  and 
disagreeable,  and  small,  in  your  eyes ; if  you 
will  allow  me  to  go,  I will  go  without  saying 
another  word.” 

4 4 You  must  not  go.  You  must  sit  down  there 
— right  there,  where  you  put  the  last  touches  on 
your  designs  before  I took  them  away  from  you. 
You  are  only  a child  yet.  Please  to  observe 
I don’t  say  any  thing  about  your  being  a girl. 
You  are  not  old  enough  to  feel  that  it  would  be 
good  to  be  thought  young.  I want  to  tell  you 
something.” 

The  little,  slight,  elderly  gentleman,  whose 
Roman  nose,  bright  eyes,  and  long  white  hair 
made  him  observable  in  whatever  assembly, 
drew  a chair  for  himself  near  the  table  occu- 
pied by  Miss  Worth,  who  was  likewise  a little 
mortal,  but  by  no  means  to  be  observed  in 
whatever  assembly,  provided  there  was  any 
other  person  to  be  looked  at.  The  faces  of  the 
two  were  serious  enough;  his  was  naturally 
grave,  not  sad  or  repining,  but  thoughtful — the 
countenance  of  a preoccupied  and,  not  un- 
likely, overworked  man;  hers  honestly  be- 
trayed the  disappointment  she  had  confessed ; 
her  eyes,  though  not  tearful,  were  troubled; 
her  heart  was  sick  and  sore. 

“ I have  tried,  I suppose,  as  many  as  a dozen 
times  for  commissions  in  the  way  you  did,” 
said  Mr.  Somers;  “but  I live  to  say  I am 
heartily  glad  that  I never  succeeded  in  getting 
one  of  them.  The  best  work  I have  ever  done 
has  been  on  top  of  disappointment.  Don’t 
think  that  you  have  lost  time.  Your  designs 
will  serve  you  a good  turn  yet.  You  and  I 
know  that  they  are  excellent.  We  are  satis- 
fied. Will  you  take  up  Homer  again  now  ?” 

“As  soon  as  I had  finished  the  designs,  Sir, 
I took  up  the  book  again.  It  is  fortunate  for 
me  that  I did  not  rest  on  my  oars  until  I found 
how  the  tide  would  turn.” 

“Tides  must  be  considered;  but  isn’t  it 
worth  while  to  trust  some  to  engineering  ?”  said 
the  old  gentleman,  with  a smile. 

“There  is  one  thing  that  I don’t  like,”  re- 
plied the  young  lady ; “ you  would  direct  my 
attention  back  to  the  book  of  illustrations,  if  I 
had  not  already  returned  to  that  work.  Is  it 
because  you  think  I will  succeed  better  in  that 
branch  of  business  than  in  another  more  im- 
portant?’* 

“I  want  to  see  the  designs  completed.” 

“I  do  not  despise  the  occupation  myself; 
but — you  think,  perhaps,  such  unpretending 
little  things  better  fitted  for — for  a woman. 
Understand,  I despise  myself  for  expressing 
the  suspicion;  but  this  is  my  hour  of  weak- 
ness.” 

“I  wish  to  heaven  that  the  words  man  and 
woman  could  be  blotted  out  of  human  conscious- 
ness and  memory!”  exclaimed  the  old  gen- 
tleman, springing  up  and  walking  round  the 
room. 


“But  you  have  not  answered  my  question. 
Am  I never  to  do  any  great  thing  because  I'm 
a woman  ?” 

“You’re  to  do  what  you  can.” 

“But  can  I do  any  thing  great?  And  if  I 
can  not,  is  it  because  I’m  a woman  ?” 

“Let  me  ask  you  one  question.  Did  you 
ever  hear  of  Rosa  Bonheur  ?” 

Such  a smile  now  overspread  Miss  Worth’s* 
face  as  went  straight  through  the  heart  of  Mr. 
Somers.  He  blessed  himself  that  he  had 
thought  of  that  good  name  in  this  bad  hour. 

“I  do  not  think  I can  do  things  quite  as 
great  as  Homer— there  is  a great  deal  of  knowl- 
edge required  to  get  into  his  * simplicity  and 
truth’ — but  I feel  as  if  I were  in  edgeways,  if 
not  wholly.  I must  make  that  piece  of  work 
as  perfect  as  possible,  must  I not,  before  I take 
up  any  thing  else  ? Yes ; I shall  do  that — I 
heard  a voice  from  heaven  saying — ” 

It  is  impossible  to  report  the  changes  through 
which  Miss  Worth’s  voice  had  passed  in  these 
last  sentences.  Wbat  the  voice  from  heaven 
had  said  to  her  she  did  not  declare. 

“Now  I find  you  again;  you  have  come 
back!  Good-morning  1”  said  the  old  gentle- 
man, quite  gayly,  as  if  they  had  just  met, 
and,  leaning  forward,  he  kissed  her  forehead. 
“Among  other  things,  I have  to  say  good-by 
to  you  to-day.  I am  going  out  of  town  for  the 
first  time  in  ten  years.  I shall  expect  you  to 
show  me  some  capital  things  when  I come 
home.” 

“You  shall  see  them,  Sir.” 

“But  what — what  are  you  going  to  do? 
Where  are  you  going  ? I wish  I could  say  to 
you,  go  with  us ; but  we  are  going  to  my  wife’s 
relations.  Can’t  you  go  into  the  country  ? You 
would  get  a world  of  good.” 

The  suggestion  was  made  with  hesitation. 
Usually  Mr.  Somers  was  prompt  and  decided 
enough — not  a feature  of  his  face,  not  a line  of 
his  figure,  betokened  vacillation.  He  thought 
as  he  looked ; his  conduct  you  could  have  fore- 
told. It  was  his  sympathy  which  made  him 
doubtful  this  morning ; his  own  path  was  clear 
enough ; he  could  pay  the  board  he  had  en- 
gaged for  his  wife  and  himself  in  the  mountain 
village  far  away ; but  what  would  become  of 
his  favorite  pupil  during  his  absence  ? It  was 
chiefly  to  satisfy  himself  on  this  point  that  he 
had  come  that  sultry  morning  to  the  now  al- 
most deserted  drawing-room  in  search  of,  yet 
dreading  to  find,  the  young  lady. 

“I  will  stay  where  I am,”  she  answered. 
“ The  only  persons  I care  to  see  are  a thousand 
miles  off.  I mean  my  father  and  mother.  I 
can  neither  go  to  them  nor  can  they  come  to 
me.  I don’t  know  that  it  wouldn’t  be  better 
for  people  in  such  a strait  as  we  are  to  be 
disembodied.  If — if  I had  got  the  prize  I 
should  have  gone  West.  As  for  Nature,  I think 
I have  too  much  of  that  already.  When  you 
come  back  you  will  see  that  it  was  the  best 
thing— for  me— to  stay  just  where  I am.” 

“But  when  I’m  gone  you  will  go  over  that 
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prize  business  till  yonr  brain  is  tied  np  in  a 
hard  knot.” 

“ When  did  yon  discover  that  I was  a whiner, 
Sir?  If  yon  were  a prize-fighter  yon  would 
expect  that  I must  have  time  to  get  up  again 
after  I was  knocked  down,  unless  I was  killed 
at  the  first  blow.” 

Mr.  Somers  laughed,  and  said  he  was  ready 
to  insure  Miss  Worth’s  life  for  fifty  years  at  a low 
rate  of  interest. 

But  it  was  a great  pity  that  her  beloved  and 
revered  friend  should  go  out  of  town  just  then. 
She  was  not  in  a state  of  mind  which  solitude 
would  improve.  The  suspense  in  which  she 
had  been  kept  was  over — the  committee  had 
awarded  the  prize,  and  to  a man,  as  she  had 
assured  Mr.  Somers  would  be  done  from  the 
outset.  This  Thomas  Brown  was  the  successful 
person ; his  designs  were  to  embellish  the  plate 
to  be  presented  by  the  corporation  to  the  Gen- 
eral who  was  so  fortunate  as  to  have  had  bis 
birth  within  their  city  limits.  But  though  the 
anxiety  of  doubt  was  removed,  the  certainty 
was  not  pacifying,  strengthening,  or  cheering ; 
it  merely  prepared  the  way  for  the  fever  which 
a sudden  cold,  apparently,  induced. 

Think  of  a poor  young  woman  rick  in  a city 
attic — a doctor  calling  on  her  twice  a day  who 
charged  people  living  on  the  third  floor  fifteen 
dollars  a visit ! It  is — do  you  say  ? — a strong- 
minded  woman  who  is  not  sent  by  such  a state 
of  things  to  the  verge  of  despair. 

The  doctor,  however,  was  kindly  human — I 
had  almost  said  humanly  kiud,  but  cynics  might 
smile  thereat.  When  his  patient  began  to  rally 
he  could  say  nothing  better  than  Mr.  Somers 
had  said  before  him. 

‘‘You  must  go  into  the  country.  What  you 
need  is  fresh  air,  and  sweet  bread  and  milk. 
Good  pure  milk.  Here  you  don’t  know  what 
you  eat,  drink,  or  breathe.” 

“Very  good, ’’thought  Miss  Worth.  “Where 
shall  I go  ? And  how  shall  I get  there  ?” 

These  questions  irritated  her  because  she 
could  not  answer  them.  You  see  she  was  not 
a perfect  woman,  however  nobly  planned.  The 
invariable  opposition  of  her  circumstances  she 
began  to  consider  a personal  affront,  and  she 
must  do  her  own  fighting.  Consider  whether 
David  went  to  battle  singing  in  that  sweet 
home -voice  of  his,  “Behold  how  pleasant  a 
thing  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in 
unity.  ” The  frozen  regions  are  not  remarkable 
for  verdure — neither  is  Sahara. 

The  next  time  the  doctor  proposed  green 
fields,  bread  and  milk,  she  answered : 

“ I can  not  go  yet,  ” signifying  that  she  wished 
the  subject  dropped. 

“You  must  go,”  was  the  rejoinder.  “Now 
you  may  state  the  can  not.” 

“If  you  send  off  your  debtors  that  way, 
where  is  your  surety  that  you  will  ever  see 
them  again  ?” 

“I  will  attend  to  that.  Let  me  see  some 
of  your  work.  You  know  Mr.  Somers  ?” 

“ He  is  the  best  friend  I have,  8ir.” 


“ I was  sure  I had  heard  him  speak  of  you. 

He  praised  you.  Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  let 
me  see  some  of  your  work  ?” 

How  could  she  resist  that  request  ? 

Miss  Worth  brought  a handful  of  drawings 
from  her  trunk,  and  having  laid  them  on  the 
table,  walked  away.  Oh,  she  looked  like  any 
thing  but  a prize-fighter.  Her  head  drooped ; 
she  dragged  herself  about  as  if  the  spirit  of 
youth  had  forever  departed,  and  she  was  now 
about  twenty  years  of  age,  with  the  probability 
of  half  a century  of  work  before  her ! 

Yet,  though  she  drooped  and  dragged,  one 
little  thought  which  had  a speck  of  brightness 
in  it  suggested  itself  to  Miss  Worth  : if  the 
doctor  was  really  a friend  of  Mr.  Somers,  it  was 
not  impossible  that  the  great  debt  incurred  by 
this  ill-timed  fever  would  somehow  be  paid  at 
an  earlier  date  than  five  minutes  ago  seemed 
probable. 

“When  do  you  think  you  will  go?”  asked 
the  doctor,  after  he  had  looked  at  the  draw- 
ings. He  assumed  that  she  was  going. 

And  quite  surprisingly  she  answered,  on  a 
like  supposition : 

“ I don't  know  of  but  one  place  I can  go  to.” 

As  she  spoke  she  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  her 
narrow  iron  bedstead.  “I  know  some  people 
in  Pembroke — ” 

“You  couldn’t  go  to  a prettier  place — go 
there.  Go  to-day!  The  country  is  beauti- 
ful. Before  you  have  been  there  a week  you 
will  wonder  who  that  poor  little  thing  was  whose 
acquaintance  you  made  in  this  room.  You  will 
know  to  a certainty  it  wasn’t  yourself.  Do  you 
think  you  have  not  strength  to  start  to-day? 

I’ll  not  answer  for  consequences  if  you  stay, 
but  I will  if  you  go.  I want  to  give  you  an  or- 
der first,  though.  Finish  up  half  a dozen  of 
these  designs  for  me,  and  I’U  pay  you  a round 
sum  for  them.  Will  you?  Somers  told  me 
about  them.  I didn’t  tell  him  that  I would 
have  a set  in  advance  of  the  public,  but  I made 
up  my  mind  that  I would.  I have  a collection 
of  original  sketches  worth  its  weight  in  gold — 
and — I don’t  believe  there’s  another  artist  in 
the  country  who  could  represent  Ajax  as  you 
have.” 

Miss  Worth  was  not  likely  to  be  ruined  by  a 
little  praise ; she  leaned  her  heavy  head  on  her 
weak  hand  and  said,  tearfully,  “Yes,  Sir.”  It 
was  an  affirmative  that  comprehended  every 
thing.  She  would  go  to  Pembroke ; he  should 
have  the  designs ; perhaps  there  wasn't  another 
artist  who  could  do  that  Ajax ! 

Thus  it  happened  that  our  young  friend  went 
up  to  Pembroke.  She  started  by  daylight'  the 
next  day  after  this  visit  of  the  doctor,  and 
was  to  arrive  by  daylight,  for  the  town  of  Pem- 
broke was  distant  from  the  city  two  days  and 
one  night. 

Before  she  stepped  from  her  chamber  of  sick- 
ness and  sorrow  she  stood  before  her  looking- 
glass,  and  critically  observing  her  cadaverous 
countenance,  which  had  indeed  little  beauty 
ever,  except  to  the  eyes  of  those  who  knew  the 
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manner  of  spirit  she  was  of,  said : “ None  of 
your  long  faces  for  me;”  and  put  her  jaws 
through  a series  of  exercises,  because  she  felt 
that  they  were  getting  to  be  inflexible. 

While  this  was  going  on  she  saw — Arthur 
Niles ! 

It  was  no  imagination.  She  did  see  him. 
Arthur  was  not  in  the  room  when  Louise  turned 
toward  the  door,  but  that  did  not  affect  the 
fact  of  his  appearing ; if  he  was  seen  by  Louise 
he  was  seen — that  is  all  that  can  be  said  about 
it. 

“Now  we’ll  have  a talk  or  two,  old  fellow,” 
said  Louise,  speaking  quite  cheerily.  “I’ll 
see  you  in  Pembroke  to-morrow  night but  at 
that  the  vision,  or  apparition,  or  whatever  it 
was,  lifted  its  hand,  averted  its  face,  and  act- 
ually appeared  to  waive  her  off! 

She  was  bent  on  Pembroke,  however;  and 
with  her  satchel  in  her  hand  went  down  the 
stairs,  though  very  slowly,  humming  a tune 
which  she  had  heard  a church  choir  practicing 
the  night  before. 

Ah,  that  journey  of  the  poor  young  woman  in 
the  lovely,  late  spring-time,  through  the  pleasant 
valleys,  along  water-courses,  by  the  woods,  and 
through  the  forests ! 

She  saw  the  hills  robed  in  their  purple,  the 
distant  valleys  in  their  modest  gray,  the  clouds 
rolled  up  superbly  from  the  far  horizons ; and 
her  heart  melted  when  she  saw  the  living  green 
of  the  meadows,  and  the  mossy  stems  of  the 
ancient  trees,  the  way-side  pools,  and  the  ferns 
without  number.  Do  all  people  who  pack  their 
trunks  in  May  and  June  for  the  ends  of  the 
earth  enjoy  as  much  as  this  poor,  trembling, 
brave  young  spirit  did  on  her  first  long  jour- 
ney ? Then  this  is  a happy  world,  and  incon- 
ceivable is  Nature’s  joy. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day  of 
her  travel  the  train  stopped  at  Pembroke,  and 
left  there  a passenger.  Louise  Worth  stood  in 
the  street  of  that  pretty  town  and  asked  of  the 
first  person  she  met  the  way  to  the  Niles  Fac- 
tory. 

It  would  be  the  easiest  way,  perhaps,  of  dis- 
covering something  about  this  Niles  family  which 
she  had  come  to  visit.  Since  she  set  out  on 
her  journey  various  misgivings  had  troubled 
Miss  Worth.  What  did  it  mean,  that  vision 
of  Arthur?  Was  he  dead?  Had  his  spirit 
striven  to  protect  her  from  danger  or  from  dis- 
appointment by  warning  her  not  to  attempt  the 
trip  ? Perhaps  by  this  time  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  the  Niles  Factory ! She  had  acted  in 
this  matter  like  a person  bereft  of  reason.  To 
be  sure,  when  the  family  moved  to  Pembroke 
her  child-heart  was  broken ; in  losing  Arthur 
she  lost  more  than  a friend  and  playmate — she 
lost  an  inspiring  co-worker.  She  would  have 
gone  West  with  her  family  but  for  these  old 
neighbors  who  remained  behind — but  for  them 
and  for  Art.  And  when  they  in  their  turn  also 
went,  and  she  retired  to  her  attic  and  found 
that  art  alone  would  serve  her  in  this  world, 
and  only  for  an  equal  service,  the  conviction 


was  also  hers  that  she  had  now  lost  every  thing 
that  she  could  lose. 

But  though  she  was  in  Pembroke  on  no  re- 
cent invitation,  Miss  Worth  remembered  how 
often  in  years  gone  by  she  had  been  told  that 
she  would  always  be  welcome  here ; and  that 
she  was  capable  of  trust  she  had  certainly 
shown,  since  she  was  willing  to  present  herself 
after  so  long  a separation  in  her  present  dilapi- 
dated state. 

In  answer  to  her  inquiry  the  man  whom  she 
had  addressed  told  her : 

“ You’ll  be  likely  to  find  the  old  gentleman  in 
his  house,  if  it's  him  you’re  after.  The  works 
is  shut  up  at  sundown.  They're  a mile  out  o' 
Pembroke.” 

“ Can  you  show  me  where  he  lives,  and  how 
I’ll  get  there  ?” 

“I’ll  show  yon  how  to  show  yourself,  ma’am. 
It’s  the  house  down  by  them  popples.  The 
big  white  house  with  red  chimbleys,  on  the 
corner.  Straight  ahead.  You  can’t  miss  it. 
May  I carry  your  bag  for  you,  Miss  ?” 

‘“Thank  you,  no— it’s  such  a little  way." 

Miss  Worth  went  on ; but  the  next  moment, 
with  gentle  force,  the  satchel  was  taken  out  of 
her  hand,  and  she  saw  the  man  of  whom  she 
had  asked  information  in  possession  of  her 
property. 

“ I’ll  just  carry  it,”  said  he,  with  a nod,  “ if 
you’ll  do  me  the  favor  of  letting  me.  I guess 
you’re  tired,  some.” 

Poor  Louise!  she  thanked  the  old  hanger- 
round,  with  tears  in  her  eyes. 

Probably  on  no  day  of  the  week,  at  no  hour 
of  the  day,  could  Miss  Worth  have  sought  ad- 
mission in  that  house  on  the  corner  more  op- 
portunely. 

Old  Mrs.  Niles  opened  the  door  and  said, 
“ Why !”  in  a surprised  little  way,  when  she  saw 
a young  woman  standing  there  with  a travel- 
ing-bag in  her  hand. 

“ You  don’t  know  me.  I might  have  known 
you  wouldn’t ! It’s  because  I have  been  dead 
and  have  just  come  to  life  again,  isn’t  it  ? You 
haven’t  forgotten  Louise !” 

“Pa!”  exclaimed  the  old  lady,  “if  here 
isn’t  Louise  Worth!” 

“Well,  well!”  said  Mr.  Niles,  and  out  he 
came  into  the  hall  and  kissed  Louise  before  he 
had  looked  at  her ; whereupon  she  cried  out- 
right, and  said,  “ How  glad  I am  I came  1” 

They  said  they  were  glad  too ; and  when  she 
went  into  the  parlor  and  beheld  the  bright  fire 
on  the  hearth — for  the  spring  evenings  were  still 
chilly  up  there — she  dropped  into  the  first  chair 
she  sa w,  and  said,  “If  you  could  see  the  place 
where  I came  from  you  wouldn’t  wonder  that  I 
feel  as  if  I had  slipped  into  Paradise.” 

“Well,  well,”  said  Mr.  Niles  again.  “And 
you’re  pretty  hungry,  I reckon.” 

“ Yes,  yes,”  said  his  wife ; “ a cup  of  tea  will 
set  her  up.  You’re  right  sick,  Louise.” 

“ No,  I’m  well.  I believe  I’ve  had  a fever, 
but  don’t  say  any  thing  about  it.  I came  here 
to  forget — and  because  I remembered.” 
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44  Arthur’s  rightly  served  for  being  away  from 
home,”  said  Mr.  Niles;  and  then  Louise  asked 
the  question  she  had  not  dared  to  ask  before. 

44  Where  is  he  ?” 

44  Goodness  knows.” 

If  Miss  Worth’s  observation  coaid  have  pen- 
etrated the  house  before  she  entered  it— could 
she  have  possessed  herself  of  the  train  of 
thought  with  which  Mr.  Niles  was  occupied — 
she  would  hardly  have  called  it  Paradise,  this 
home.  It  was  quiet,  well-ordered,  but  there 
was  a vexation  there. 

She  had  come  at  a favorable  time  on  one 
account : the  father  had  occasion,  and  now  op- 
portunity, to  discuss  that  derelict  young  man’s 
abilities  and  achievements  with  one  who  could 
appreciate  the  former  and  was  ignorant  of  the 
latter. 

Five  years  ago  Arthur  and  Louise  had  been 
fellow-pupils  in  the  School  of  DAign.  They 
had  separated  for  the  first  time  when  Niles  the 
father  determined  to  go  to  Pembroke  and  boy 
the  factory  which  Lathrop  the  jeweler  had  of- 
fered for  sale.  In  spite  of  the  entreaties  of 
Louise,  Arthur  had  decided  then  to  abandon 
his  art  studies ; and  when  he  did  so  it  was  not 
easj’  for  him  to  convince  his  friend  that  the  de- 
termination cost  him  any  thing.  The  School 
of  Design  tests  with  wise  severity  the  purpose 
of  its  pupils,  and  Arthur  Niles  had  early  dis- 
covered the  irksomeness  of  discipline. 

When  Louise  said  to  him,  44Is  it  really  true 
that  you  are  going  to  give  up  every  thing  and 
quit  ?”  Arthur  was  very  indignant,  os  much  so 
as  if  he  had  been  accused  of  dishonorable  de- 
sertion. 

44  If  I leave,”  he  answered,  in  an  unneces- 
sarily loud  voice — 44  if  I leave,  that  isn’t  giving 
up,  is  it  ?” 

And  this  to  his  friend,  to  the  girl  who,  he 
knew,  had  taken  up  Art  for  better  for  worse, 
for  richer  for  poorer,  for  sickness  or  health,  till 
death  should  them  part  1 

He  had  fairly  brow-beaten  Louise. 

Perhaps,  though,  she  afterward  considered — 
perhaps  it  was  best  that  he  should  go  with  his 
parents,  though,  when  a like  decision  had  been 
required  of  her,  she  had  chosen  otherwise.  He 
was  an  only  son ; Jacob  Niles  was  a practical 
man,  and  from  the  first  he  had  discountenanced 
Arthur’s  dabbling  with  pencils  and  paints ; if 
Duty  called  the  son  to  Pembroke,  why,  to  Pem- 
broke let  him  go.  But  the  parting  had  proved 
a sad  experience  to  Louise.  No  friend  took 
Arthur's  place.  And  so  it  was,  that  rising 
from  her  sick-bed,  and  driven  into  the  country, 
there  was  but  one  spot  on  earth  she  desired  to 
visit,  and  that  was  Arthur’s  home. 

In  a very  little  while  after  her  arrival  Louise 
had  said  every  thing  she  had  to  say  about  her- 
self; was  ready  to  question  in  turn.  “What 
was  Arthur  doing  ?”  44  Was  he  working  with 

his  father  ?”  To  these  questions  she  was  an- 
swered : 

“Arthur’s  off  and  on.  You  might  know 
him  by  that  the  world  over.” 


44  But  good  when  he  is  on,  pa,  you  must  al- 
low that,”  said  the  mother. 

44  Good  enough.  But  who  is  satisfied  with 
that?  It’s  Arthur;  and  we  ought  to  have  a 
right  to  look  for  more  by  this  time.” 

But  then,  as  if  he  had  spoken  with  perhaps 
too  great  severity,  the  father  added : 

44  He  is  under  contract  to  furnish  me  with 
designs — that  is  the  meaning  of  our  partner- 
ship ; but  I can  tell  you,  Louise  Worth,  he  does 
try  my  patience.  I pay  him  his  price  too.  I 
wouldn’t  care  if  it  didn’t  seem  nonsense  that  he 
should  keep  me  waiting  three  months  for  a pat- 
tern he  could  furnish  as  well  in  a day.  Here 
he  has  gone  off,  I don’t  know  where,  just  at  the 
time  when  orders  are  coming  in  thick  as  May 
blossoms,  and  it’s  important  things  should  be 
worked  off  as  fast  as  possible.  I can’t  make 
him  see  it.  I don’t  know's  there’s  any  use  of 
saying  any  thing  more  to  him.  If  he  couldn't 
do  what  he’s  agreed  to,  that  would  be  one 
thing,  I was  going  to  say,  in  his  favor.” 

“Please  show  me  something  he  has  done,” 
said  Louise,  so  quietly  that  the  irascible  Jacob 
began  to  suspect  that  he  had  allowed  himself  to 
go  a little  too  far. 

44  Did  you  ever  see  his  designs  for  that  plate  ?” 
he  asked,  brightening  up  remarkably. 

44  What  plate  may  that  be  ?” 

Mr.  Niles  had  spoken  as  though  no  more  than 
this  allusion  was  necessary.  His  words,  and 
his  manner  no  less,  supposed  a general  knowl- 
edge of  his  son’s  achievement. 

44  Why,  that  we  made  for  General  W , 

you  know.  That  plate  came  out  of  my  factory.  ” 

44  Possible  ?’*  said  Louise,  with  a strange  sense 
of  the  uncertainty  of  all  things,  and  a feeble 
effort  to  grasp  at  the  probable  meaning  of  what 
she  had  heard. 

44  Why,  he  carried  off  the  prize,  Arthur  did, 
of  course,  from  I don’t  know  how  many  fellows. 

And  I say  if  a man  can  do  that  he  can  do  what 
he  like9,  and” — the  remainder  of  the  sentence 
appeared  in  the  form  of  an  act.  The  old  man 
brought  forth  a port-folio  containing  a series  of 
designs,  and  Miss  Louise  beheld  the  work  of 
her  rival!  her  successful  rival!  No  wonder 
she  could  hardly  believe  her  eyes. 

44  Don’t  you  think,  now,”  said  Jacob,  spread- 
ing the  sheets  out  before  his  guest — 44  don’t  yon 
think  that  the  man  who  could  do  these  is  with- 
out excuse  if  he  lives  on  and  won’t  do  other 
things  as  good  ? Is  there  any  sense  in  his  be- 
ing discouraged  ?” 

“Surely  not,”  was  the  very  serious  answer; 
and  good  Mother  Niles,  looking  on,  thought 
that  Louise  looked  nearly  as  troubled  as  her 
boy’s  father  looked. 

44  You  shall  see  the  plate  to-morrow.  I keep 
a duplicate  service  for  myself ; it’s  at  the  fac- 
tory. I thought  I might  afford  that — my  son’s 
work,  you  know.” 

“I  should  think  so,”  said  Louise,  with  emo- 
tion. 44  If  I had  a relation  in  the  world,  and 
could  gratify  him  with  a success,  I should  think 
myself  happy.” 
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“Why — why — you  don’t  say  that — ” old  Ja- 
cob began. 

“ My  father  and  mother  are  alive,”  answered 
she.  “ When  I give  them  a success  to  be  proud 
of  I shall  be,  I think,  the  happiest  woman  alive.” 

“Just  so.  Arthur  got  his  commission  from 
above  a hundred  competitors.” 

“I  was  one  of  them,”  said  Louise.  “ I hadn’t 
a suspicion,  though,  that  Arthur  was  the  suc- 
cessful man.  I thought  the  name  was  Thomas 
Brown,  or  something  like  that.  But  I have 
forgotten  a great  deal  since  I had  that  fever.” 

“Right  about  the  name,  though.  It  was 
Thomas  Brown.  I couldn’t  get  Arthur  to  own 
that  it  was  assumed.  That’s  him,  too ! So  you 
tried  ? Tell  Arthur  of  that  1 He  said  once  to 
me,  and  I declare  it  was  the  worst  thing  I ever 
had  out  of  his  mouth,  for  you  know  I would 
have  left  him  at  the  school  if  he  had  given  the 
least  hint  that  he  would  like  to  hold  on — he 
said,  if  I'd  made,  him  stay  there  he  would  have 
known  enough  about  his  work  by  this  time  to 
undertake  any  thing!  But  you  see  it  don’t 
stand  to  reason  that  a young  man  who  can  do 
work  like  that  shouldn’t  know  how  to  go  on. 
Don't  you  think  yourself,  now,  that  he’s  as  well 
off  as  if  he  had  staid  in  the  school  ?” 

Persuaded  though  he  was  of  his  position,  Mr. 
Niles  would  have  liked  to  hear  Louise  sustain 
it ; but  she  said : 

“ I don’t  know,  Sir.  He  is  the  best  judge. 
He  knows  how  much  he  knows.” 

“ But  then  you  tried  for  the  prize  and  failed. 
And  you’d  stuck  to  the  business  right  along  for 
years.” 

“ Yes,”  said  Louise,  and  she  was  weak  enough 
to  sigh. 

“Don’t  you  begin  to  feel  as  if  a bed  was 
the  best  thing  in  the  world?”  asked  Mother 
Niles. 

“ If  you  are  sure  we  shall  have  another  day. 
I was  thinking  just  now  whether  there  was  any 
thing  that  could  equal  the  voice  of  a friend.” 

“ I think  that  we  might  reckon  on  to-mor- 
row,” said  the  kind  old  woman,  and  she  light- 
ed a candle  to  show  Louise  to  her  bed-chamber. 

“You  shall  see  the  plate  to-morrow,”  said 
Jacob.  “I  am  glad  you  hunted  us  up.  In 
the  morning  you  must  show  us  what  you  can 
do.  Perhaps  you  can  serve  me  a turn,  and  if 
you  can  I promise  you  sha’n't  be  the  loser.” 

These  words  had  furnished  matter  for  re- 
flection to  the  guest  as  well  as  to  her  host  over- 
night, as  was  evident  when  Louise,  sitting  at 
the  breakfast-table,  drew  for  Mr.  Niles,  off-hand, 
two  designs  which  exactly  met  his  urgent  need. 

For  this  reason  they  walked  later  in  the 
morning  through  the  factory  yard,  and  went  in 
to  look  at  the  plate  and  other  wares,  and  Louise 
considered  the  proposition  which  Mr.  Niles  had 
gone  so  far  as  to  make — that  she  should  remain 
in  his  house  a guest  at  least  until  Arthur  came 
back,  and  that  she  should  ascertain  when  he  re- 
turned, if  possible,  what  his  difficulty  really 
was. 

“IH  give  you  any  thing  you  ask  if  you’ll 


just  stir  up  Arthur's  ambition,”  said  the  jewel- 
er. “Perhaps  when  he  knows  what  he  has 
really  done,  that  he  beat  you — excuse  me  for 
alluding  to  it,  but  you  understand  he’s  my 
son  and  I’m  his  father,  and  it’s  between  friends 
— I say  maybe  hell  set  a little  more  value  by 
himself.” 

“ I will  promise  to  stay  until  he  comes  back, 
if  he  don’t  stay  too  long,  if  you  will  give  me 
something  to  do.  I haven’t  force  enough  to  set 
myself  to  work ; and  yet  I should  be  working.” 

“Between  us,”  said  Mr.  Niles,  speaking  kind- 
ly, “ a little  loafing  won’t  hurt  you  any.  Youll 
have  to  take  more  fuel  on  board  before  you  will 
be  able  to  get  into  good  running  order  again.” 

It  happened  that  while  Louise  was  examin- 
ing one  and  another  of  the  pieces  of  that  nota- 
ble plate  Arthur  Niles  came  in.  Actually — 
that  very  morning. 

How  many  things  were  then  to  be  said ! How 
many  things  were  said ! They  had  parted  un- 
der such  circumstances — they  met  under  such 
circumstances!  There  was  Louise,  cadaver- 
ous, weak,  half  disheartened,  and  poor ; Arthur 
blooming,  hale,  strong  — satisfied  and  happy 
how  can  I add  ? He  was  otherwise.  He  looked 
otherwise — especially  otherwise  in  the  moment 
when  he  recognized  Louise  and  saw  her  an  in- 
spector of  plate ! 

When,  after  an  hour,  every  thing  in  the  fac- 
tory had  been  looked  at  and  talked  about,  Ar- 
thur invited  Louise  to  ride  about  the  grounds 
adjacent  to  the  factory,  and  they  went  out  to- 
gether, Mr.  Niles  was  seized  with  a sudden  fear 
and  ran  after  them.  He  thought  he  was  now 
about  to  lose  both  his  helpers. 

“Remember,”  he  said,  overtaking  them  un- 
der the  maple-trees  of  the  grove  back  of  the 
factory — “ remember  what  we  talked  about  last 
night,  Miss  Worth ; you’re  booked  forme,  though 
he  has  come  back.” 

“ I can’t  forget  that,  Sir ; it  is  too  good  to  for- 
get,” she  answered. 

“ Does  father  want  you  to  stay  with  him  ?” 
asked  Arthur,  as  they  walked  on  through  the 
grove.  “ He  is  the  greatest  one  for  picking  up 
help.” 

“ He  has  been  talking  about  it.” 

Striding  along  a few  paces  further,  Arthur 
exclaimed : 

“Stay,  then,  for  Heaven’s  sake!” 

“I  needn’t  decide  how  long  to-day,”  answered 
she.  “ What  a prospect  1” 

Arthur  looked  up  quickly,  as  if  doubtful  of 
her  meaning ; then  he  smiled. 

“ It  is  fine,”  he  said.  “ Father  will  build  up 
here  some  time,  I hope.  You  see  he  has  done 
a great  deal  to  the  grounds.  I have  him  almost 
up  to  the  point.  Did  you  ever  see  any  thing 
finer  ? And  this  in  poor  old  Pembroke ! Look 
at  those  pines  yonder ; and  then  the  valley  in 
its  bright  green ! That  creek,  if  you  follow  it 
far  enough  into  the  woods,  you  can  tkke  trout 
out  by.the  handful.” 

And  so  he  talked.  But  after  Louise  had 
exhausted  her  expressions  of  admiration,  and 
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they  had  walked  Dp  and  down,  and  over  the 
field  bordered  with  cedars,  Arthur  said : 

44  Louise,  I want  you  to  be  honest.  What 
do  you  think  of  me  ?” 

Miss  Louise  for  answer  looked  down,  and 
blushed. 

44  Will  you  please  to  speak  ?”  said  he. 

44 1 am  not  thinking  so  much  about  you  as  I 
am  about  myself,”  she  answered.  44  What  do 
you  suppose  brought  me  to  Pembroke?  I 
thought  I came  for  change  of  air.” 

44  No.  You  came  to  discover  me.  And 
don’t  you  think  I hare  done  a devlish  fine 
thing?” 

44  A pretty  derer  work,  all  things  consid- 
ered.” And  now  for  the  first  time  since  they 
walked  out  of  the  factory  the  girl  looked  at 
Arthur.  4 4 How  did  it  happen?”  she  said, 
feeling  that  it  would  be  no  mercy  to  avoid  the 
question. 

44 1 was  so  anxious  that  father  should  have 
the  order.  It  was  live  or  die  with  him  just  at 
that  time.  We  were  on  the  verge  of  bank- 
ruptcy. If  my  designs  were  accepted,  of  course 
I could  get  the  execution  of  them  for  him.  It 
has  been  the  making  of  him.  When  I learned 
that  you  were  among  the  competitors — they  told 
me  of  that  to  make  me  Bee  that  I had  really 
done  something  meritorious — I thought  I would 
write  to  you  and  make  a clean  breast  of  it — 
tell  you  I had  used  your  designs,  worked  up 
those  little  drawings  you  gave  me.  But  by 
George ! I couldn’t  make  my  mind  up  to  it.” 

44  Well — no  matter,”  said  Louise.  44 1 don’t 
care.” 

44  Well !”  exclaimed  Arthur,  in  a very  differ- 
ent tone,  44 1 can  tell  you  I wasn’t  glad  to  see 
you  here  this  morning.  I think  it  is  a con- 
founded matter.” 

44  The  only  thing  is  you  have  gone  on  mag- 
nifying things  till  they  look  monstrous  to  you, 
and  that  is  all.” 

44  Didn’t  you  recognize  your  work  the  min- 
ute you  saw  mine  ?” 

Louise  did  not  answer  that  question.  There 
was  no  need  that  she  should.  She  had  recog- 
nized it  at  once. 

44  You  have  imagination  enough  of  your  own, 
Arthur,  at  least,”  she  said.  44  Perhaps  you 
borrowed  my  idea ; but  you  had  to  do  an  im- 
mense deal  to  make  any  thing  out  of  it” 

44  You  know  what  an  idea  is  worth  to  an  art- 
ist, though,  as  well  as  I do,”  returned  Arthur. 
His  head  sunk  lower  on  his  breast.  44  You 
know  what  would  happen  if  you  took  out  the 
foundations  of  a building.  There’d  be  some 
settling” 

44  If  you  will  keep  on  saying  that  you  owe 
me  any  thing  I must  keep  on  saying  that  you 
are  welcome.  But  don’t  talk  this  way  to  your 
father,  Arthur.” 

These  words  startled  the  young  man.  It 
suggested  a thought  which  he  had  not  enter- 
tained before. 

44  If  you  could  get  him  to  think  that  I was 
any  thing  short  of  a perfect  workman  I would 


thank  you,”  he  said.  44  See  what  a snarl  I am 
in ! I know  very  well  what  he  has  been  saying 
to  you.  I ought  to  take  him  down  from  his 
high  horse,  I suppose,  but  it’s  an  ugly  piece  of 
business.  He  is  an  honest  man,  and  would  see 
clearly  enough  that  I hadn't  been  honest.” 

44  Let  your  father  alone,”  said  Louise.  44  What 
right  have  you  to — to — ” 

44  To  make  him  despise  me  ?” 

44  Do  you  not  know  that  you  are  not  going  to 
stop  short  where  you  are  ? He  expects  some- 
thing of  you — more  than  he  did  before.  Don’t 
you  know  what  a glorious  thing  it  is  to  have 
a friend  expecting  something  of  you  ?” 

44 1 know  he  expects  a great  deal  more  than 
he  did  before  I had  that  infernal  success.  But 
— but  what  can  I do?  I haven’t  knowledge 
enough,  actually,  to  go  on.  But  he  won’t  be 
convinced  of  it.  I don’t  know  how  I got  up 
those  designs.  It  seems  to  me  as  though  the 
devil  himself  must  have  stood  at  my  elbow  and 
helped  me.  ” 

Louise  did  not  laugh.  Arthur’s  trouble  was 
too  real  to  make  a jest  of.  Besides,  all  at  once 
she  was  conscious  of  heart-ache.  Most  she 
join  her  old  friend  in  despising  him  ? Before 
she  could  answer  he  exclaimed,  as  if  suddenly 
inspired : 

“Father  wants  you  to  stay!  You  heard 
what  he  said.  You  can  have  the  whole  busi- 
ness at  your  fingers’  ends  within  a week.  Stay 
here  and  take  my  place,  Miss  Louise.  Let  me 
off.  I’m  tied.  Yes,”  he  added,  more  Blowly, 
44 1 ran  away  from  the  School  of  Design — to 
speak  the  plain  truth  about  it ; but  such  a bond- 
age as  I’ve  found  my  freedom  to  be !” 

44  Stay  yourself,  and  I will  teach  you  all  I 
know,”  said  Louise,  with  generous  eagerness. 
44 1 can  promise  you  that.” 

44  Stay,  and  be  caught  twice  in  the  same 
trap ! Not  if  I know  myself.  No — no — Lou- 
ise, you  must  finish  what  you  have  begun. 
Stay  here,  and  satisfy  father.  Take  my  sala- 
ry, earn  your  living  easy,  and  I’ll  serve  my 
turn  outside.  Father  deserves  to  be  rewarded 
for  having  been  kept  so  cramped.” 

These  arguments,  in  the  end,  prevailed. 
Louise  did  not  see  how  they  could  be  resisted. 
But  it  is  true  that,  glad  as  he  was  to  secure  her 
service,  when  he  saw  that  he  must  lose  that  of 
his  son,  Mr.  Niles  would  have  haggled  a little 
about  the  salary  he  should  pay  her ; for  he  had 
certain  old-fashioned  notions  difficult  to  eradi- 
cate, and  it  was  hard  for  him  to  see  that  Lou- 
ise, skilled  and  ready  though  she  was,  ought  in 
jnstice  to  command  the  payment  he  had  given, 
without  a word,  to  Arthur. 

44  Very  well,  then,  father;  take  my  word  for 
it,  you  will  have  neither  of  us.  I see  where 
my  difficulty  lies,  and  I shall  have  to  get  more 
instruction  on  certain  points  before  I can  go  on 
in  your  service,  or  any  body’s.  It  isn’t  likely 
that  she  will  stay  here,  with  all  her  knowledge 
and  skill,  and  work  for  less  than  such  an  igno- 
ramus as  I had.  You  should  give  her  more, 
not  less.” 
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Louise  was  told  that  if  she  would  remain  in 
Pembroke  she  should  have  Arthur’s  salary,  and 
if  she  would  live  in  the  house  with  the  old  peo- 
ple they  would  thank  her  for  staying.  And 
somehow  they  all  felt  that  they  were  her  debt- 
ors when  she  consented  to  remain  on  these 
terms. 

If  the  step  which  Arthur  took  next  was  worth 
taking,  judge.  He  had  become  accustomed  to 
ease.  Pembroke  treated  him  gently.  To 
throw  himself  boldly  on  his  own  resources,  take 
the  cup  and  the  loaf,  and  fare  as  Louise  had 
fared,  labor  as  she  had  labored,  with  humility, 
reverence,  constancy — it  was  an  experiment; 
but  what  man  so  furnished  for  labor,  so  driven 
to  labor,  so  sustained  in  labor,  ever  failed  ? 

He  persisted  in  following  the  path  he  had  en- 
tered in  the  hour  when  opportunity  for  redeem- 
ing his  honor  offered.  He  unlearned  his  old, 
boastful,  ignorant  self.  He  took  his  place  in 
the  ranks ; bareheaded  he  walked  under  scorch- 
ing suns,  barefooted  over  flinty  roads.  And 
verily  it  seemed  that  he  did  it  not  so  much  for 
art  as  for  manhood  ; but  in  securing  manhood 
he  was  blest  for  art. 

Miss  Louise  labored  so  faithfully  for  Mr. 
Niles — Mr.  Somers  consenting  to  all  this — that 
when  Arthur  came  back  to  Pembroke,  his  hand 
trained  for  labor,  his  brain  teeming  with  ideas, 
Jacob  even  questioned  how  he  could  let  her  go. 

Arthur  questioned  with  still  deeper  earnest- 
ness ; his  heart  was  concerned  as  to  the  answer. 


But  it  seemed  impossible  to  make  Louise  see 
that  she  could  enter  into  other  and  more  inti- 
mate relations  with  the  house  of  Pembroke  than 
already  existed. 

“This  is  not  thy  rest;  let  me  go,  for  the 
day  breaketh,”  she  said  to  her  soul;  “let  me 
fulfill  the  expectation  of  those  who  have  trusted 
in  me. ” But  a sigh  lurked  under  this  resolution, 
this  hope ; she  could  see  that,  had  Arthur  ap- 
peared before  her  as  a suitor  in  those  wretched 
city  lodgings  before  she  went  to  Pembroke,  she 
could  not  have  decided  as  she  did  now;  the 
past  and  the  future  conspiring  would  have 
drawn  from  her  quite  another  answer. 

She  returned  to  town  and  to  work,  but  not  to 
enlighten  Mr.  Somers  in  regard  to  the  secret 
of  her  failure  in  competing  for  the  prize ; nor 
could  she  ever,  in  the  secrecy  of  her  own  reflec- 
tions, recall  it  with  any  other  feeling  than  hu- 
miliation. She  had  put  victory  within  reach 
of  her  rival — a man;  but — the  man  was  Ar- 
thur. 

And  then  it  was  to  save  his  father  from  ruin ; 
and  he  had  greatly  magnified  his  indebtedness. 
Louise  drew  a veil  around  that  fact,  and  left  it. 

Therefore,  I suppose,  we  should  none  of  us 
feel  surprised  that,  later  on  in  life,  she  was  liv- 
ing up  in  pleasant  old  Pembroke — the  wife  of 
Arthur  Niles.  Yet  perhaps  you  could  not  have 
forgiven — forgiven  is  not  the  word  ; what  shall 
we  say  ? Let  us  say  nothing.  When  the  good 
heart  speaks  “let  all  the  earth  keep  silence.” 


A BUREAU  MAJOR’S  BUSINESS  AND  PLEASURES. 

By  J.  W.  DE  FOREST. 


AS  Colonel  Niles,  my  predecessor  in  the  Bu- 
reau Sub-District  of  Greenville,  South  Car- 
olina, sat  in  his  office  one  summer  morning  of 
1866  an  old  colored  woman  entered,  and,  with 
a pleading  voice  and  smile  which  should  have 
persuaded  eggs  from  an  anvil,  inquired,  “Is 
you  got  a bureau,  Mas’r  ?” 

“What  do  you  mean?”  responded  the  Col- 
onel. “No,  I don’t  keep  bureaus,  aunty.” 

“Oh,  yis  you  doos!”  persisted  the  visitor. 
“An’  I wants  one  mighty  bad,  I doos,  Mas’r.” 

“Somebody  has  been  fooling  you,  old  lady. 
You  mustn’t  suppose  that  I keep  sure-enough 
bureaus,  with  drawers  and  knobs,  to  give  out.  A 
bureau  here  means  an  office.  You  don’t  want 
me  to  give  you  my  office,  do  you,  aunty  ?” 

“Oh  no!”  laughed  the  old  creature,  good- 
humored,  patient,  and  determined  to  win.  “ I 
doesn’t  want  your  office;  I wants  a bureau. 
Please,  Mas’r,  let  me  have  one.” 

After  a few  minutes  of  teasing  the  Colonel’s 
temper  showed  signs  of  breaking  loose,  and,  as 
a consequence,  the  applicant  began  to  doubt 
whether  she  might  not  be  on  the  wrong  track. 

“ Mas’r  Wil’m  Graves  sont  me  yere,”  she  ex- 
plained. “ He  said  you  had  ever  so  many  bu- 
reaus ; an’  he  said  you’d  say  you  didn’t  have 
none,  cos  so  many  folks  is  after  you  for  um ; 
an’  he  tole  me  to  stick  to  you  an’  you’d  give  me 


one.  An’  cf  you  would  pirns*  give  me  one, 
Mas’r,  I’d  be  so  glad,  cos  I wants  one  power- 
ful.” 

“Ah,  old  lady!  Mas'r  William  Graves  has 
been  playing  a joke  on  us,”  said  the  Colonel, 
with  a solemnity  which  carried  conviction  and 
sent  the  aunty  away  in  her  habitual  content  and 
poverty. 

I do  not  insinuate  that  all  Bureau  business 
was  like  this ; but  I do  say  that  a good  deal  of 
it  was  light  and  matter  of  laughter.  At  the 
commencement  of  my  fifteen  months  of  duty 
I went  to  my  work  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing ; but  after  a while  the  hour  became  nine, 
and  eventually  ten.  My  hotel  faced  the  Old 
Court-house  of  Greenville,  in  which  was  my 
office,  so  that,  while  smoking  my  after-break- 
fast pipe  and  reading  the  Charleston  papers 
which  had  arrived  the  evening  previous  by  rail- 
road, I could  keep  an  eye  out  for  the  advent 
of  my  constituents.  The  appearance  of  one  or 
more  freed  men,  sitting  on  the  stone  steps  or 
leaning  against  the  brick  columns  of  the  Old 
Court-house,  and  looking  up  and  down  the 
street  with  an  air  of  patient,  blank  expectation, 
was  the  signal  for  me  to  lay  down  my  Courier , 
pick  up  such  official  documents  as  I might  have 
received  by  mail,  and  repair  to  my  various 
though  not  often  ponderous  duties. 
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I sometimes  doubted  whether  a sham  Bureau 
officer,  acting  simply  under  instructions  of  “ how 
not  to  do  it,”  would  not  have  answered  as  good 
a purpose  as  a real  one.  The  Mr.  William 
Graves  above  mentioned  seemed  to  prove,  by 
one  of  his  experimental  jokes,  that  such  a scare- 
crow might  serve  very  acceptably  on  ordinary 
occasions.  A lawyer,  having  an  office  next  to 
mine,  and  having  often  enlightened  me  in  such 
mysteries  of  civil  statutes  as  I needed  to  know, 
and  being,  moreover,  subject  to  many  intrusions 
from  very  blundering  clients,  he  was  tempted 
at  times  to  let  his  jocose  temper  wander  into 
the  solemn  sphere  of  my  duties.  During  one 
of  my  brief  absences  a Pickens  farmer  and  a 
negro,  both  a little  “ corned”  and  in  high  good- 
humor,  entered  his  office  and  asked,  “ Which 
is  the  Bureau  man  ?” 

“There  he  is,”  replied  Graves,  pointing  to 
one  of  his  own  clients,  a gentleman  from  Lau- 
rens District  named  Jackson,  who  happened  to 
have  on  at  the  time  a blue  blouse,  the  spoils 
perhaps  of  his  Confederate  service.  “But  I 
must  tell  you,”  he  added,  in  a whisper,  “ that 
he  never  does  any  business  without  a drink. 
You  had  better  step  round  to  the  corner  store 
and  buy  a bottle  of  the  best  North  Carolina 
whisky ; it  is  the  only  way  to  get  any  thing  out 
of  him.” 

This  was  a most  slanderous  insinuation  as  far 
as  it  touched  me  ; but  nothing  could  seem  more 
rational  to  the  visitors,  especially  in  their  pres- 
ent grogginess ; they  were  accustomed  to  men 
who  could  not  do  “a  lick  of  work”  without  al- 
coholic assistance.  Out  they  went  and  pres- 
ently returned  with  a bottle,  not,  indeed,  of 
North  Carolina  old  rye,  but  of  the  stinging  corn 
whisky  of  their  native  Pickens,  good  to  take 
your  hair  off  as  clean  as  a scalping-knife,  and 
probably  drawn  from  some  surreptitious  keg 
which  they  had  brought  to  market  in  defiance 
of  the  revenue  laws.  Meantime  Jackson,  who 
was  all  abroad  and  did  not  even  know  that 
Greenville  boasted  a Bureau  officer,  had  been 
informed  as  to  the  nature  of  the  emergency  and 
instructed  in  the  part  which  he  was  to  play. 
Accordingly  the  offering  was  accepted  gracious- 
ly ; glasses  were  produced  and  all  hands  took  a 
drink.  Then  followed  some  conversation  on 
the  “craps”  of  Pickens,  after  which  all  hands 
took  another  drink.  The  bottle  being  now  fin- 
ished, and  the  extempore  Bureau  officer  warmed 
up  to  his  work,  he  announced  that  he  was  ready 
for  business. 

“Now,  to  avoid  confusion,  Major,”  said 
Graves,  “I  suggest  that  you  hear  one  at  a time.” 

“Very  good,”  answered  the  make-believe 
Major.  “ One  at  a time.” 

“And  as  the  white  man  owns  the  land  he 
had  better  speak  first,”  continued  the  self-con- 
stituted secretary.  “You,  Sir,  stand  up  and 
state  your  case.” 

The  farmer  got  on  his  legs  with  some  difficul- 
ty and  told  his  story;  but,  being  a good-hu- 
mored, generous  man  in  his  cups,  he  made  out 
very  little  cause  of  difference ; “ mought  be  five 


dollars  betwixt  us,  Sir,  and  mought  be  less. 
I ha’n’t  nothing,  Major,  to  say  aginst  Jim,  in 
general.  He’s  jist  as  good  a boy  as  1 want  to 
see.  But  when  he  says  he’s  entitled  to  half 
the  fodder  instead  of  one-third  he’s  bearing 
down  on  me  a little  too  hard.” 

Then  came  a speech  from  the  negro,  which, 
as  I was  assured,  was  so  exceedingly  funny  as 
to  be  unreportable. 

“Now,  Major,”  said  Graves,  “it  seems  to 
me  that  both  these  men  are  so  nearly  right 
that  they  couldn’t  be  more  so  without  splitting 
the  difference.  My  opinion  is  that  you  had 
better  order  them  to  split  the  difference.” 

“Very  good,”  decided  the  sham  dignitary. 
“Split  the  difference.” 

Human  wisdom  could  no  farther  go,  and 
both  the  complainants  were  perfectly  satisfied. 

“ Now  you  see  that  I put  you  up  to  the  right 
way  of  doing  the  thing,”  whispered  Graves,  as 
they  left  the  office.  “ If  ever  you  get  into  any 
future  trouble  bring  your,  whisky  straight  to 
me,  and  I’ll  put  you  through.” 

Had  I been  there  I could  not  have  rendered 
a wiser  judgment,  and  should  not  have  left  the 
Pickensites  so  convinced  of  the  convivial  and 
amiable  nature  of  Bureau  officers. 

Most  of  the  difficulties  between  whites  and 
blacks  resulted  from  the  inevitable  awkwardness 
of  tyros  in  the  mystery  of  free  labor.  Many  of 
the  planters  seemed  to  be  unable  to  understand 
that  work  could  be  other  than  a form  of  slavery, 
or  that  it  could  be  accomplished  without  some 
prodigious  binding  and  obligating  of  the  hire- 
ling to  the  employer.  Contracts  which  were 
brought  to  me  for  approval  contained  all  sorts 
of  ludicrous  provisions.  Negroes  must  be  re- 
spectful and  polite;  if  they  were  not  respectful 
and  polite  they  must  pay  a fine  for  each  offense ; 
they  must  admit  no  one  on  their  premises  unless 
by  consent  of  the  land -owner ; they  must  have 
a quiet  household,  and  not  keep  too  many  dogs ; 
they  must  not  go  off  the  plantation  without 
leave.  The  idea  seemed  to  be  that  if  the  la- 
borer were  not  bound  body  and  soul  he  would 
be  of  no  use.  With  regard  to  many  freedmen 
I was  obliged  to  admit  that  this  assumption  was 
only  too  correct,  and  to  sympathize  with  the  de- 
sire to  limit  their  noxious  liberty,  at  the  same 
time  that  I knew  such  limitation  to  be  impossi- 
ble. When  a darkey  frolics  all  night,  and  thus 
renders  hiipself  worthless  for  the  next  day’s 
work ; when  he  takes  into  his  cabin  a host  of 
lazy  relatives  who  eat  him  up,  or  of  thievish 
ones  who  steal  the  neighboring  pigs  and  chick- 
ens ; when  he  gets  high  notions  of  freedom  into 
his  head,  and  feels  himself  bound  to  answer 
his  employer’s  directions  with  an  indifferent 
whistle,  what  can  the  latter  do?  My  advice 
was  to  pay  weekly  wages,  if  possible,  and  dis- 
charge every  man  as  fast  as  he  got  through  with 
his  usefulness.  But  this  policy  was  above  the 
general  reach  of  Southern  capital  and  beyond 
the  usual  circle  of  Southern  ideas. 

One  prevalent  fallacy  was  the  supposition 
that  the  farmer  could,  of  his  own  authority,  im- 
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pose  fines ; in  other  words,  that  he  could  with- 
hold all  or  a part  of  the  laborer’s  pay  if  he  left 
the  farm  before  the  expiration  of  his  contract. 
The  statement,  44  You  can  not  take  your  man’s 
wages  for  July  because  he  has  refused  to  work 
for  you  during  August,”  was  quite  incompre- 
hensible from  the  old-fashioned,  patriarchal 
point  of  view. 

“ But  what  am  I to  do  with  this  fellow,  who 
has  left  me  right  in  the  hoeing  season  ?”  de- 
mands a wrathful  planter. 

44  You  have  no  remedy  except  to  sue  him  for 
damages  resulting  from  a failure  of  contract.” 

“ Sue  him  1 He  ha’n’t  got  nothing  to  collect 
on.” 

“Then  don’t  sue  him.” 

Exit  planter,  in  helpless  astonishment  over 
the  mystery  of  the  new  system,  and  half  inclined 
to  believe  that  I have  been  making  game  of  him. 
I could,  of  course,  have  sent  for  the  delinquent, 
and  ordered  him  to  return  to  his  work ; but  had 
I once  begun  to  attend  personally  to  such  cases 
I should  have  had  business  enough  to  kill  off 
a regiment  of  Bureau  officers ; and,  moreover, 
I never  forgot  that  my  main  duty  should  con- 
sist in  educating  the  entire  population  around 
me  to  settle  their  difficulties  by  the  civil  law; 
in  other  words,  I considered  myself  an  instru- 
ment of  reconstruction. 

The  majority  of  the  complaints  brought  be- 
fore me  came  from  negroes.  As  would  natu- 
rally happen  to  an  ignorant  race,  they  were 
liable  to  many  impositions,  and  they  saw  their 
grievances  with  big  eyes.  There  was  magni- 
tude, too,  in  their  manner  of  statement ; it  was 
something  like  an  indictment  of  the  voluminous 
olden  time — the  rigmarole  which  charged  a pig- 
thief  with  stealing  ten  boars,  ten  sows,  ten 
shoats,  etc.  With  pomp  of  manner  and  of 
words,  with  a rotundity  of  voice  and  superfluity 
of  detail  which  would  have  delighted  Cicero,  a 
negro  would  so  glorify  his  little  trouble  as  to 
give  one  the  impression  that  humanity  had  ne/- 
er  before  suffered  the  like.  Sometimes  I was 
able  to  cut  short  these  turgid  narratives  with  a 
few  sharp  questions;  sometimes  I found  this 
impossible,  and  had  to  let  them  roll  on  un- 
checked, like  Mississippi.  Of  course  the  com- 
plaints were  immensely  various  in  nature  and 
importance.  They  might  refer  to  an  alleged 
attempt  at  assassination,  or  to  the  discrepancy 
of  a bushel  of  pea-vines  in  the  divisipn  of  a crop. 
They  might  be  against  brother  freedmen,  as 
well  as  against  former  slave-owners  and  44  rebs.” 
More  than  once  have  I been  umpire  in  the  case 
of  a disputed  jack-knife  or  petticoat.  Priscilly 
Jones  informed  me  that  her  44  old  man  was  a- 
routin’  every  body  out  of  the  house  an  a-breakin* 
every  thing then  Henry  Jones  bemoaned  him- 
self because  his  wife  Priscilly  was  going  to 
strange  places  along  with  Tom  Lynch;  then 
Tom  Lynch  wanted  redress  and  protection  be- 
cause of  the  disquieting  threats  of  Henry  Jones. 
The  next  minute  Chloe  Jackson  desired  justice 
on  Yiney  Robinson,  who  had  slapped  her  face 
and  torn  her  clothes.  Every  body,  guilty  or 


innocent,  ran  with  his  or  her  griefs  to  the  Bt 
reau  officer ; and  sometimes  the  Bureau  office, 
half  distracted,  longed  to  subject  them  ail : 
some  huge  punishment.  Of  the  complain 
against  whites  the  majority  were  because  of  i* 
retention  of  wages,  or  of  alleged  unfaira ess  r 
the  division  of  the  crops. 

If  the  case  brought  before  me  were  of  link 
consequence,  I usually  persuaded  the  negro,  i: 
possible,  to  drop  it,  or  to  “ leave  it  out”  to  rtf 
erees.  Without  a soldier  under  my  comnani 
and  for  months  together  having  no  grree 
within  forty  miles,  I could  not  execute  judg- 
ment even  if  I could  see  to  pronounce  it ; and. 
moreover,  I had  not,  speaking  with  officii 
strictness,  any  authority  to  act  in  matter;  ft 
property — the  provost-court  having  been  abol- 
ished before  I entered  upon  my  jurudictioa 
If  the  complaint  were  sufficiently  serious  to  de- 
mand attention,  I had  one  almost  inTariihr: 
method  of  procedure : I stated  the  case  i:  s 
brief  note,  and  addressed  it  to  the  magistrr: 
of  the  44  beat”  or  magisterial  precinct  in  whs: 
the  negro  resided.  Then,  charging  him  to  de- 
liver the  letter  in  person,  and  explaining  to  ki: 
what  were  his  actual  wrongs  and  his  possfrj- 
ties  of  redress,  I dismissed  him  to  seek  for  ji- 
tice  precisely  where  a white  man  would  hr' 
sought  it.  Civil  law  was  in  force  by  order  a 
the  Commanding  General  of  the  departure: 
and  the  civil  authorities  were  disposed,  is  1 
soon  learned,  to  treat  negroes  fairly.  Such  be- 
ing the  case,  all  that  my  clients  needed  in  » 
was  a counselor. 

44  But  the  Square  won’t  pay  no  sawt  ’teno* 
to  me,”  a negro  would  sometimes  declare.  T6 
which  I would  reply:  “Then  comebacks* 
let  me  know  it.  If  he  neglects  his  daty  we  vui 
report  him,  and  have  him  removed.” 

Of  the  fifty  or  sixty  magistrates  in  my  ct- 
trict  I had  occasion  to  indicate  hut  one  as  to 
unfit  for  office  by  reason  of  political  partial^ 
and  prejudices  of  race.  New  York  city  veak 
be  fortunate  if  it  could  have  justice  dealt  o* 
to  it  as  honestly  and  fairly  as  it  is  dealt  ctf 
by  the  plain  homespun  farmers  who  filled  tb? 
squire-archates  of  Greenville,  Pickens,  and  Afr 
derson. 

But  the  negro  often  lacked  confidence  in  d* 
squire ; perhaps,  too,  he  was  aware  that  te 
case  would  not  bear  investigation ; and  so,  in- 
stead of  delivering  my  letter  in  person,  be  ofc* 
sent  it  by  a messenger.  As  the  mag*B*L' 
could  not  act  without  the  presence  of  the  cos- 
plainant,  nothing  was  done.  A week  or  f - 
night  later  the  negro  would  reappear  at  my  * 
fice,  affirming  that  44  dese  yere  rebs  wod& 
do  nothin’  for  black  folks  nohow.” 

44  What  did  the  squire  say  ?”  I would  ask 

44  Didn’  say  nothin’.  Jes  took  die  ticket  c 
read  it,  an’  put  it  in  his  pocket.” 

44  Did  you  see  him  ?” 

44  No.  I was  feared  he  wouldn*  do  noth^ 
so  I sont  it  roun’  to  him.” 

44  Now,  then,  go  to  him.  If  you  b*Te  * stcr- 
to  tell  go  and  tell  it  to  him,  and  swear  to  1 
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I shall  do  nothing  for  you  till  you  have  done 
that.” 


And  so  the  process  of  education  went  on, 
working  its  way  mainly  by  dint  of  general  laws, 
without  much  regard  to  special  cases.  As  this 
is  the  method  of  universal  Providence  and  <Jf 
the  War  Department,  I felt  that  I could  not  be 
far  wrong  in  adopting  it.  But  even  this  seem- 
ingly simple  and  easy  style  of  performing  duty 
had  its  perplexities.  Magistrates  rode  from  ten 
to  thirty  miles  to  ask  me  how  they  should  dis- 
pose of  this,  that,  and  the  other  complaint 
which  had  been  turned  over  to  them  for  adju- 
dication. Their  chief  difficulty  was  to  know 
where  the  military  orders  ended  and  where 
civil  law  began  ; and  here  I was  little  less  puz- 
zled than  they,  for  we  were  acting  under  a 
hodge-podge  of  authorities  which  no  man  could 
master.  I had  files  of  orders  for  1865,  and 
1866,  and  1867;  files  from  the  Commissioner, 
and  from  the  Assistant  Commissioner,  and 
from  the  General  commanding  the  Department 
—the  whole  making  a duodecimo  volume  of 
several  hundred  closely  printed  pages.  To  learn 
these  by  heart,  and  to  discover  the  exact  point 
where  they  ceased  to  cover  and  annul  the  State 
code,  was  a task  which  would  have  bothered 
not  only  a brevet  major  but  a brevet  major- 
general.  My  method  of  interpretation  was  to 
limit  the  military  order  as  much  as  might  be, 
and  so  give  all  possible  freedom  of  action  to 
the  magistrate. 

Occasionally  my  office  was  the  scene  of  some- 
thing approaching  to  the  nature  of  a disturb- 
ance. Once  I heard  an  uproar  in  the  outer 
passage ; and  then  appeared  two  fanners  lead- 
ing a tall  negro  by  a long  rope  which  secured 
his  hands,  the  three  closely  followed  by  a small 
mob  of  expostulating  and  threatening  negroes 
belonging  to  the  village.  The  white  men  were 
tremulous  with  astonishment  and  alarm,  and  at 
the  same  time  not  a little  indignant. 

44  Putty  rough  talk  for  black  uns,”  said  one 
of  them,  indicating  with  a toss  of  his  head 
the  menacing  freedmen  who  now  filled  my 
doorway.  44  Some  of  ’em  may  git  a knife  into 
’em  if  they  don’t  keep  their  distance.” 

Meanwhile  Edward  Cox,  a mulatto  of  con- 
vivial habits,  and  disposed,  like  many  white 
men  of  similar  tastes,  to  take  a leading  part  in 
public  affairs,  was  vociferously  questioning  the 
prisoner : 44  What  you  been  doing  ? Have  you 
done  any  thing  ?” 

“Took  a pair  of  trowsers,”  confessed  the 
long,  ragged,  stupid-looking  subject  of  arre9t. 

“Were  they  yours?  Did  you  steal  ’em?” 
persisted  Edward.  “Oh,  you  stole  ’em,  eh? 
Then  I’ve  got  nothing  to  say  for  you.  Come, 
boys,  get  out  o’  the  way ; clar  out  now,  I tell 
ye;  don’t  be  bothering  the  Major.  When  a 
man  steals,  I’ve  got  nothin’  to  say  for  him,  no 
matter  how  black  he  is.” 

Closing  the  door  on  the  rabble,  I heard  the 
statement  of  the  captors.  The  negro,  it  seems, 
was  a stranger  in  the  district,  who  had  called 
at  the  house  of  one  of  the  farmers  to  beg,  and 
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had  been  furnished  with  a dinner  of  cold  pieces. 
Immediately  after  his  refreshment  he  had  dis- 
appeared in  company  with  a newly-washed  pair 
of  homespun  trowsers,  which  had  been  hung 
out  to  dry.  Enraged  by  the  44  meanness  of  the 
critter,”  by  ten  miles  of  hard  riding  to  overtake 
him,  and  by  the  noisy  interference  of  the  Green- 
ville negroes,  the  prosecutor  wros  bent  upon  se- 
vere punishment.  I took  captors  and  captive 
to  a magistrate’s  office,  and  left  them  there. 

In  half  an  hour  I went  back,  and  found  that, 
on  the  intercession  of  the  squire,  and  on  the 
darkey’s  solemn  declaration  of  penitence,  the 
farmer  had  not  only  forgiven  him,  but  had  hired 
him  as  a laborer. 

My  worst  perplexities  arose  from  cases  in 
which  I had  to  deal  with  respectable  white  citi- 
zens. J ust  imagine  the  North  conquered  by  the 
South,  Confederate  officers  stationed  in  even’ 
community  as  agents  of  the  “ Copperhead  Bu- 
reau,” and  all  the  Bridgets  of  the  land  flowing 
to  them  with  complaints  against  their  masters 
and  mistresses.  Would  not  the  44  Copperhead 
Bureau  Agent”  find  himself  very  often  in  a 
quandary  ? Would  he  be  able  always  to  satisfy 
both  his  clients,  and  his  own  sense  of  justice 
and  social  propriety  ? 

Mr.  John  Doe,  one  of  the  leading  citizens  of 
Greenville,  complained  to  me  that  he  had  hired 
a colored  woman  named  Sarah  to  work  for 
him,  and  that  she  had  failed  to  come,  to  the 
detriment  of  his  household  affairs.  I sent  a 
note  to  Sarah  informing  her  that  she  must  ful- 
fill her  contract.  An  hour  later  Mrs.  Richard 
Roe,  the  wife  of  another  leading  citizen,  then 
absent  at  the  North,  entered  my  office  in  her 
best  robes,  and  gave  me  the  soundest  scolding 
that  I have  had  since  my  boyhood. 

44  This  Sarah  lives  in  my  yard,”  was  her 
story.  “I  only  received  her  out  of  charity, 
as  she  is  sickly  and  has  a small  child.  I gave 
her  the  rent  of  a cabin,  on  condition  that  she  4 

should  do  my  washing.  Then  I found  that 
she  could  not  earn  her  food  otherwheres,  and  I 
allowed  her  rations  weekly — as  a charity.  This 
week  she  has  neglected  her  washing,  and  is 
aiming  to  get»off  without  doing  it.  I can  hire 
other  people  easily  enough,  but  I do  not  wish 
to  be  imposed  upon.  I insist  that  she  shall  do 
that  washing.  She  shall  not  leave,  Sir,  until 
it  is  done.  To  make  sure  of  my  point  I have 
locked  up  her  things  in  my  cabin,  and  I have 
the  key  in  my  pocket.  I am  not  going  to  be 
deceived  and  cheated  by  negroes.” 

Then  followed  a series  of  sharp  scoffs  at  the 
interfering  disposition  of  Bureau  officers,  which 
my  regard  for  myself  forbids  me  to  repeat. 

What  could  I do  ? The  imperfect  information 
of  Mr.  John  Doe,  and  the  imbecile  laziness  of 
this  colored  Sarah,  had  put  me  in  a ridiculous 
position.  Falling  back  on  the  fact  that  I had 
been  assigned  to  duty  for  the  benefit  of  negroes 
rather  than  of  whites,  and  remembering  that 
Sarah  was  to  get  wages  at  her  new  place,  where- 
as now  she  was  barely  earning  a subsistence,  I 
shut  my  eyes  to  justice  and  refused  to  withdraw 
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my  order.  I attempted  to  silence  Mrs.  Roe  by 
remarking  that  it  was  a very  small  affair ; bat 
she  replied,  with  tart  pertinency,  “ It  was  not 
too  small,  Sir,  for  you  to  meddle  with  it.”  So 
I remained  dumb,  in  all  the  greatness  and 
meanness  of  despotic  power,  and  persisted  in 
having  my  stupid  way.  With  no  small  satis- 
faction I learned  next  day  that  Mr.  John  Doe 
had  had  his  share  of  humiliation.  Meeting 
him  on  her  way  homeward,  Mrs.  ^loe  descend- 
ed from  her  buggy  and  gave  him  a piece  of  her 
mind. 

44  To  think  of  a Southern  gentleman  appealing 
to  these  Yankees !”  she  sneered.  44 1 thought 
that  it  wras  a point  of  honor  among  us  Southern- 
ers to  stand  by  each  other,  and  not  to  turn  in- 
formers against  each  other  before  our  conquer- 
ors. It  may  do  for  niggers  and  mean  whites, 
Sir;  but  have  Southern  gentlemen  come  to 
this?” 

44  Mrfe.  Roe ! Mrs.  Roc !”  shouted  the  wound- 
ed and  inflamed  Doe,  panting  to  get  in  a word 
in  his  defense ; but  the  torrent  of  feminine  sar- 
casm was  too  much  for  him,  and  he  was  as  glad 
to  finish  the  combat  as  had  been  the  Bureau 
officer.  When  Sarah  came  to  his  house  he 
sent  her  back  to  Mrs.  Roe;  then  Mrs.  Roe, 
satisfied  with  so  much  of  victory,  sent  her  back 
to  Mr.  Doc ; then  Sarah  lived  a fortnight  with 
the  Does,  did  next  to  nothing,  as  usual,  and 
was  turned  away. 

Of  course  there  were  numberless  little  dis- 
turbances which  were  not  brought  up  for  my 
official  action.  Mr.  Peter  Cauble  is  a black- 
smith, nearly  eighty  years  of  age,  but  still  vig- 
orous, who  has  acquired  by  industry,  economy, 
and  wise  investment  a fortune  of  seventy  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  has  seen  it  disappear  in  the 
grand  hocus-pocus  of  the  Confederacy.  A 
rough,  high -tempered,  but  kind-hearted  and 
generous  nature,  he  is  one  of  the  men  to  whom 
the  poor  and  outcast  of  his  district  chiefly  re- 
sort for  help.  White  or  black,  good  or  bad, 
Peter  Cauble  gives  them  food,  finds  them  shel- 
ter, and  goes  bail  for  them.  Society  has  point- 
ed out  his  proper  place  in  it,  and  made  him 
Chairman  of  the  Commissioners^of  the  Poor. 
One  misty  spring  morning  Peter  Cauble  arose 
at  four  o'clock,  as  is  his  hale  custom,  and,  tak- 
ing a hoe  on  his  shoulder,  went  out  to  work  in 
his  garden.  He  was  threading  a pathway  which 
led  along  a little  bank,  >vhen  some  unknown 
person  ran  against  him,  and  at  the  same  mo- 
ment hailed  him  with  the  impudent  salutation, 
44How  are  you,  Pete?”  Who  it  was  Peter 
Cauble  could  not  see,  for  his  spectacles  were 
in  his  pocket,  and  the  morning  was  still  dark- 
ness ; but  he  raised  his  hoe  with  both  hands 
and  brought  the  staff  of  it  across  the  stranger’s 
head,  rolling  him  off  his  feet  and  down  the 
bank.  The  prostrated  individual  then  bounced 
up  and  ran  away. 

It  was  a negro.  For  three  or  four  days  the 
adventure  made  a great  noise  in  the  village. 
The  reactionaries  declared  that  this  man  was  on 
his  way  home  from  a Union  League  meeting, 


and  that  there  was  a wide-spread  conspiracy  to 
address  all  the  respectable  whites  by  their  Chris- 
tian names.  The  Radical  negroes  called  Peter 
Cauble  a reb,  and  talked  about  confiscating  his 
land.  But  the  two  parties  chiefly  interested  in 
the  affair  settled  it  amicably.  44  Bill,”  said  Pe- 
ter Cauble,  on  discovering  that  the  man  w hom  he 
had  floored  was  one  of  his  colored  acquaintance 
— 44  Bill,  I knocked  you  down  the  other  morn- 
ing. I think  I served  you  right  $ but  if  you 
don’t  think  so,  we’ll  go  and  settle  it  before  the 
Major;  you  shall  tell  your  stoiy,  and  I’ll  tell 
mine ; what  do  you  say,  Bill  ?” 

44 1 ha’n’t  no  use  for  the  Major,”  replied  Bill, 
sheepishly.  44  I’m  ready  to  call  it  squar.  I'd 
been  drinkin’  that  night,  and  didn*  know  what 
I was  about.  I don’t  want  nuffin  to  do  with 
the  Major.” 

For  nothing  were  the  negroes  more  eager 
than  for  transportation.  They  have  a pas- 
sion, not  so  much  for  wandering,  as  for  getting 
together ; and  every  mother’s  sou  among  them 
seemed  to  be  in  search  of  his  mother;  every 
mother  in  search  of  her  children.  In  their 
eyes  the  work  of  emancipation  was  incom- 
plete until  the  families  which  had  been  dis- 
persed by  slavery  were  reunited.  One  wo- 
man wanted  to  rejoin  her  husband  in  Mem- 
phis, and  another  to  be  forwarded  to  hers  at 
Baltimore.  The  negroes  who  had  been  brought 
to  the  up-country  during  the  wTar  by  white  fam- 
ilies were  crazy  to  get  back  to  their  native  flats 
of  ague  and  country  fever.  Highland  darkeys 
who  had  drifted  down  to  the  sea-shore  were 
sending  urgent  requests  to  be  44  fotched  home 
again.”  One  aunty  brought  me  her  daughter, 
who  suffered  with  fits,  and  begged  me  to  give 
them  “a  ticket”  to  Anderson,  so  that  they 
might  consult  a certain  famous  44  fit  doctor” 
there  resident.  Others  desired  me  to  find  out 
where  their  relatives  lived,  and  send  for  them. 

In  short,  transportation  was  a nuisance.  I 
believed  in  it  less  than  I believed  in  the  distri- 
bution of  rations  and  in  modes  of  charity  gen- 
erally. It  seemed  to  me  that  if  the  negroes 
wanted  to  travel  they  should  not  insist  on  doing 
it  at  the  expense  of  the  nation,  but  should  earn 
money  and  pay  their  own  fare,  like  white  peo- 
ple. I learned  to  be  discouragingly  surly  with 
applicants  for  transportation  papers,  and  to  give 
them  out  as  charily  as  if  the  cost  came  from  my 
own  pocket.  I claim  that  in  so  doing  I acted 
the  part  of  a wise  and  faithful  public  servant 

From  the  class  properly  known  as  refugees — 
that  is,  Unionists  who  had  been  driven  from 
their  homes  during  the  w*ar  by  the  rebels — I 
had  no  requests  for  transportation.  Not  that 
they  were  few  in  number — the  mountains  near 
by  Greenville  w*ere  swarming  with  them — but 
they  had  the  Anglo-Saxon  faculty  for  getting 
about  the  w'orld  unassisted.  The  mean  whites, 
those  same  “low  down”  creatures  who  bored 
me  to  death  for  corn  and  clothing,  were  equally 
independent  of  aid  in  changing  their  habitations. 
The  44  high-toned”  families,  which  had  fled  to 
the  up-country  from  the  cannon  of  Dupont  and 
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GiUmore,  also  made  shift  to  return  to  their 
houses  in  Charleston  or  their  plantations  on 
the  sea  islands,  without  any  noticeable  worry- 
ing of  government  officials.  The  negroes  alone 
were  ravenous  after  transportation. 

I soon  found  that  many  of  my  would-be 
tourists  were  chiefly  anxious  to  enjoy  that 
luxury,  so  dear  to  the  freedman’s  heart,  “ go- 
ing a-visiting.”  A woman  would  obtain  trans- 
portation of  me  on  the  plea  that  she  wanted  to 
rejoin  a child  in  Charleston  whom  she  had  not 
seen  for  ten  years,  and  who  was  suffering  for 
her  care ; then,  having  enjoyed  a sufficient 
amount  of  family  gossip,  she  would  apply  to 
the  Bureau  officer  there  to  save  her  from  starv- 
ation by  returning  her  to  Greenville.  I became 
wickedly  clever  in  fathoming  this  deceit,  and 
used  to  ask,  in  a friendly  way,  “ When  do  you 
want  to  come  back?” 

“Well,  Marsr,  I doesn’t  want  to  stop  mo'n  a 
fo’tnight,”  would  perhaps  be  the  answer. 

“Ah!  if  that  is  all,”  I would  lecture,  “you 
had  better  wait  till  you  want  to  stay  for  good, 
or  till  you  have  money  enough  to  pay  for  your 
own  pleasure  excursions.” 

It  was  necessary,  I thought,  to  convince  the 
negroes  of  the  fact  that  the  object  of  the  gov- 
ernment was  not  to  do  them  favors,  but  justice ; 
and  of  the  still  greater  fact  that  there  is  very 
little  to  get  in  this  world  without  work. 

Planters  who  were  about  to  remove  to  more 
fertile  regions  sometimes  asked  transportation 
for  their  negroes,  on  the  ground  that  these  lat- 
ter would  be  benefited  by  the  change  of  locali- 
ty, and  that  it  could  not  be  effected  without 
government  assistance.  Of  course  this  seemed 
rational ; and  I understand  that  aid  of  this  sort 
was  freely  rendered  by  some  Bureau  officers ; 
but  I rejected  all  such  applications.  Grant  one, 
grant  a thousand ; and  the  government  would 
be  bankrupt.  At  last  a general  order  from  the 
Commissioner  sanctioned  transportation  for  this 
purpose ; but  the  planter’s  application  must  be 
approved  by  the  Assistant  Commissioner  of  the 
State  where  he  resided  and  by  the  Assistant 
Commissioner  of  the  State  to  which  he  proposed 
to  emigrate ; he  must  give  satisfactory  securi- 
ty that  he  would  feed  and  pay  his  hands ; he 
must  then  get  the  approval  of  the  Commission- 
er. What  with  postal  and  official  delays  these 
preliminaries  generally  consumed  at  least  a 
month ; and  as  the  planting  season  pressed,  this 
complicated  circumlocution  was  usually  aban- 
doned before  it  was  completed,  the  applicant 
cither  giving  up  his  migration  or  conducting  it 
at  his  own  expense.  Whether  the  result  were 
intended  or  not,  it  was  a good  one.  In  so  vast 
and  fertile  a region  as  the  South  the  industry 
which  can  not  succeed  alone  does  not  deserve 
success.  Charity  is  either  an  absolute  necessi- 
ty or  an  absolute  evil. 

Although  I received  no  precise  instructions 
as  to  visiting  the  various  portions  of  my  district, 
it  was  probably  presumed  by  my  superiors  that 
I would  make  occasional  tours  of  inspection, 
and  so  attend  to  local  disorders  on  the  spot 
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where  they  occurred.  I did  not  do  this;  I 
made  but  a single  journey  of  above  fifteen 
miles ; I did  not  absent  myself  more  than  a sin- 
gle night  from  my  station,  except  once  when 
summoned  to  Charleston.  My  satrapy  con- 
tained two  State  districts  or  counties,  and  event- 
ually three,  with  a population  of  about  eighty 
thousand  souls,  and  an  area  at  least  two-thirds 
ns  largo  as  the  State  of  Connecticut.  Consid- 
er the  absurdity  of  expecting  one  man  to  patrol 
three  thousand  square  miles  and  make  personal 
visitations  to  thirty  thousand  negroes.  Then  I 
had  no  assistant  to  attend  to  the  complainants 
who  constantly  presented  themselves  at  my  of- 
fice. They  averaged  five  a day,  or  a total  of 
something  like  two  thousand  dnring  my  fifteen 
months  of  duty.  Moreover,  they  came  from 
distances  of  five,  ten,  twenty,  and  even  thirty 
miles.  I planted  myself  firmly  in  Greenville, 
and  let  my  world  come  to  me.  Toward  the 
end  of  my  terra  of  sendee  an  order  was  pro- 
mulgated to  the  effect  that  Bureau  officers 
should  thereafter  “ travel  more,”  and  that  they 
should  regularly  visit  the  important  points  of 
their  districts,  giving  previous  notice  of  their 
tours  to  the  inhabitants.  Knowing  what  labor 
this  signified,  and  how  impossible  it  would  be 
to  perform  it  in  any  satisfactory  manner,  I wel- 
comed the  decree  from  the  head-quarters  of  the 
army  which  mustered  all  volunteer  officers  out 
of  the  sendee,  and  declined  an  appointment  as 
civilian  agent  of  the  Bureau.  How  far,  and 
with  what  good  result,  my  successors  have  per- 
formed their  tourist  labors  I should  be  glad  to 
know. 

Reports,  returns,  correspondence,  and  rec- 
ords formed  no  small  part  of  my  duty.  The 
papers  for  which  I receipted  to  my  predecessor 
included  over  two  thousand  contracts,  and  the 
addition  of  Anderson  to  my  district  consider- 
ably increased  my  documentary  library.  Then 
there  were  files  of  letters,  files  of  indentures  of 
apprenticeship,  files  of  orders  from  various  su- 
perior officers,  files  of  retained  copies  of  re- 
ports and  returns.  Every  thing  must  be  re- 
corded : the  contracts  must  be  entered  alpha- 
betically in  the  book  of  Contracts,  with  state- 
ment of  employer’s  name,  number  of  employ 
date  of  signature,  date  of  closure,  and  terms  of 
agreement;  letters  forwarded  must  go  in  the 
book  of  Letters  Sent,  and  letters  received  in 
the  book  of  Letters  Received;  indorsements 
in  the  Indorsement  Book ; so  with  transporta- 
tion ; so  with  orders.  If  a document  appeared 
in  two  books,  each  entry  must  be  marked  with 
reference  numbers,  so  that  the  subject  could  be 
hunted  from  volume  to  volume.  Along  the 
margin  there  was  a running  index,  by  which 
every  name  might  be  traced  from  beginning 
to  end.  In  short,  the  system  of  army  book- 
keeping is  a laborious  and  complicated  perfec- 
tion. 

My  letters  to  magistrates  concerning  frecd- 
men’s  complaints  were  so  numerous  that  I only 
recorded  the  most  important,  leaving  the  vulgar 
herd  of  insignificant  injuries  to  the  uncertain 
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labyrinths  of  my  memory.  Had  I undertaken 
to  put  every  matter  on  paper  in  duplicate,  I 
should  neither  have  eaten  nor  slept  during  some 
considerable  periods,  and  should  have  had  Main 
Street  blocked  up  with  waiting  applicants.  It 
was  quite  clerical  duty  enough  to  book  my  most 
strenuous  cases  of.  outrage  and  the  august  docu- 
ments which  passed  between  me  and  my  supe- 
riors. 

My  reports  were  not  numerous,  but  I had  to 
rule  several  of  the  forms,  and  thus  they  occupied 
me  three  or  four  days  of  every  month.  They 
consisted  of  a report  of  contracts;  of  outrages 
committed  by  freedmen  against  whites ; of  out- 
rages committed  by  whites  against  freedmen ; 
of  officers  and  civilians  on  duty  in  the  district ; 
of  persons  and  articles  employed  and  hired ; of 
rations,  clothing,  and  medicines  issued;  of 
refugees  and  freedmen ; of  transportation ; of 
schools.  The  repons  of  outrages  wore  required 
in  triplicate,  and  the  others  in  duplicate.  The 
report  of  schools  was  eventually  left  to  the 
teachers.  The  report  of  refugees  and  freed- 
men was  a letter  in  which  I was  expected  to 
consolidate  every  thing  of  importance  that  had 
transpired  with  reference  to  those  classes  during 
the  month.  The  total  of  these  documents,  it 
will  be  observed,  amounted  to  about  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  a year,  to  which  may  be  added, 
as  a finishing  work  of  grace,  twelve  letters  of 
transmittal,  every  one  commencing,  UI  have 
the  honor  to  forward,”  etc.,  and  closing  with, 
“ I am,  General,  very  respectfully,  your  obed’t 
serv’t.”  It  is  my  impression  that  the  Bureau 
Sub-District  of  Greenville,  South  Carolina,  was 
abundantly  reported. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Every  few  weeks  special 
documents  were  required,  such  as  a census  of 
the  blind,  the  deaf-mutes,  the  deformed,  and 
other  natural  unfortunates ; a statement  of  the 
amount  and  nature  of  the  crops  of  my  district ; 
a table  of  the  number  of  negroes  in  the  alms- 
houses ; a list  of  indigent  freed-people ; a list 
of  colored  orphans.  How  did  the  lonely  Bureau 
Major,  without  a soldier  or  a clerk  to  aid  him, 
satisfy  this  incessant  hunger  for  information  ? 
He  gathered  such  knowledge  of  each  subject  as 
he  could,  and  trusted  that  no  one  was  wise 
enough  to  detect  his  shortcomings.  To  obtain 
my  report  of  orphans  and  unfortunates,  I ad- 
dressed a circular  to  the  magistrates  of  my  dis- 
trict, and  got  it  published  in  the  local  papers 
gratuitously,  not  being  allowed  to  advertise. 
For  my  estimate  of  crops,  I went  to  the  United 
States  Census  of  1860,  and  subtracted  therefrom 
or  added  thereto  at  discretion,  under  advice 
from  knowing  citizens.  There  was  no  other 
method  of  arriving  at  a result,  unless  I went 
a-harvesting  in  the  depths  of  my  subjective. 

Then  there  were  my  property  accounts : four 
regular  monthly  returns  of  clothing,  and  three 
ditto  of  Bureau  stores ; now  and  then  a tripli- 
cate return  of  rations  for  the  Commissary-Gen- 
eral ; receipts,  certificates,  and  vouchers  ad 
infinitum . What  would  the  War  Department 
do  if  we  should  drop  back  to  the  era  of  parch- 


ment ? The  heads  of  the  various  military  of- 
fices ought  to  thank  Heaven  every  morning  for 
the  miraculous  continuance  of  the  supply  of 
paper.  Now  that  I have  got  done  with  it  all. 
it  is  delightful  to  think  that  the  annual  totAl  of 
my  reports  and  returns  amounted  to  something 
like  three  hundred  and  fifty,  without  counting 
letters  of  transmittal.  And  yet  there  are  men, 
calling  themselves  patriots  and  Christians,  who 
abuse  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau ! 

Indeed,  a Bureau  officer  is  an  official  jack- 
of-all-tradcs.  He  must  understand  the  Army 
Regulations ; he  must  be  able  to  lead  troops  on 
occasion ; he  must  have  an  idea  of  civil  law ; 
he  is  a poor-commissioner ; he  is  a statistician. 
With  all  this  multifarious  knowledge,  he  must 
be  a man  of  quick  common- sense,  with  a special 
faculty  for  deciding  what  not  to  do.  His  duties 
and  powers  are  to  a great  extent  vague,  and  in 
general  he  may  be  said  to  do  best  when  he  does 
least. 

The  citizens  were,  of  course,  even  less  in- 
formed than  I was  as  to  the  limits  of  my  au- 
thority; and  consequently  I was  bored  with 
applications  for  all  sorts  of  favors,  countenan- 
cings,  and  counsels.  People  waylaid  me  in  se- 
cluded places  to  ask  leave  to  put  up  a little  dis- 
tillery, “just  for  family  use.”  Others  wanted 
me  to  collect  their  debts,  to  evict  their  delin- 
quent tenants,  to  stop  the  sheriff  from  selling 
their  lands.  I was  consulted  upon  points  of 
law  concerning  which  judges  are  at  variance. 
If  I pleaded  ignorance  or  lack  of  authority,  the 
reply  would  be,  u Oh,  you  can  fix  it  just  as  you 
think  it  ought  to  be;”  or,  “Can’t  you  issue  an 
order,  now  ?”  I was  greatly  aided  in  my  per- 
plexed wanderings  among  the  civil  statutes  by 
four  young  lawyers  who  occupied  offices  in  the 
same  building,  and  who  placed  their  profession- 
al knowledge  at  my  disposal  with  an  unrequited 
liberality  for  which  I here  tender  them  the 
thanks  of  the  government.  My  belief  is  that 
I robbed  them  of  at  least  legal  science  enough 
to  qualify  me  to  succeed  Judge  Bustced.  In 
return  for  the  advice  of  my  neighbors  I turned 
over  to  them  various  negro  lawsuits,  from  which 
they  reaped  little  pecuniary  profit,  but  an  expe- 
rience of  which  the  value  can  not  be  estimated, 
unless  perhaps  in  fractional  numbers. 

I have  remarked  that  I had  no  assistance  in 
my  duties ; but  it  must  not  be  understood  that 
I could  not  have  had  it.  During  the  first  six 
or  seven  months  of  my  stay  in  Greenville,  Com- 
pany H of  the  Bixth  Infantry  was  stationed 
there  as  a garrison ; and  I could  undoubtedly 
have  obtained  from  it  any  temporary  detail 
which  might  appear  to  be  necessary ; for  the 
officers  yvere  not  only  under  orders  to  further 
the  operations  of  the  Bureau,  but  they  were 
personally  friendly  and  obliging.  I did  not 
obtain  aid  from  them,  merely  because  I did  not 
need  it.  My  great  labor,  that  of  the  corn  dis- 
tribution, during  which  I should  have  been 
most  glad  of  help,  came  on  after  the  company 
was  transferred  to  Newberry.  I anticipated 
some  trouble  from  refractory  citizens  on  being 
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thus  left  alone,  with  no  troops  nearer  than  An- 
derson, forty  miles  away,  and  with  no  United 
States  official  at  hand  excepting  the  postmas- 
ter and  two  or  three  revenue  agents.  But  I 
met  with  none;  the  population  bad  not  a 
spark  of  rebellion  left  in  it — not  even  enough 
to  make  it  sympathize  with  the  Eeni&ns  and 
Garibaldi. 

The  revenue  officers,  by-the-way,  were,  with 
one  exception,  small  comfort  to  me,  as  well  as 
small  help  to  the  government.  There  were 
two  inspectors  and  a collector,  natives  of  the 
soil  and  reputed  Union  men,  who  could  not 
write  ten  lines  without  bushwhacking  our  mo- 
ther English.  There  was  a wretched  little 
Northerner,  a fair  specimen  of  a New  York  city 
Johnson  man,  who  staid  drunk  from  morning 
till  night,  falsified  his  returns,  and  solicited 
bribes.  This  youth  was  thoroughly  demoral- 
ized ; he  believed  that  the  ethics  of  New  York 
aldermen  extended  the  world  over ; he  suggest- 
ed conjoint  peculations  to  me  or  to  whomso- 
ever else  came  in  his  way ; he  had  entirely  dis- 
connected the  ideas  of  rascality  and  punish- 
ment. I never  shall  forget  the  knowing  nods 
and  winks  with  which  he  offered  me  a share  in 
a proposed  extortion  which  he  calculated  at  a 
profit  of  twelve  hundred  dollars.  He  must 
have  judged  me  a monster  of  ingratitnde  w'hcn 
I subsequently  insisted  with  an  inspector  upon 
his  arrest,  and  locked  him  up  in  my  office  until 
the  warrant  could  be  made  out  for  his  appre- 
hension. 

This  inspector  of  the  revenue  was  another 
curiosity.  He  was  a German,  with  a vast  deal 
of  that  grandiose  air  which  is  so  vexatious  in 
th«  petty  officials  of  Continental  Europe,  but 
also  with  a frank,  bold  military  bearing  which 
made  me  for  a time  think  well  of  him.  It  was 
quite  startling  to  see  him  6hake  his  forefinger 
at  a simple  citizen  who  had  been  ignorantly 
breaking  the  revenue  law,  and  to  hear  him 
thunder  out,  “I’ll  make  an  example  of  yon, 
Sir!”  He  certainly  acted  with  energy  and 
courage,  even  to  the  point  of  exceeding  his  in- 
structions. Obtaining  a detail  of  mounted  men 
from  the  garrison  of  Anderson,  he  swept  over 
Greenville  and  Pickens  districts  like  a whirl- 
wind of  honest  severity,  confiscating  stills  by 
the  hundred.  He  separated  his  escort,  and  set 
every  man  to  work  individually.  He  did  in- 
calculable good  to  a region  in  which  whisky  was 
ruinously  plentiful  and  corn  at  famine  scarcity. 
I had  a pang  of  sincere  regret  when  I was  in- 
formed that  he  too  was  a peculator,  gobbling 
up  horses  and  cattle  for  his  own  profit,  and 
pocketing  considerations.  No  great  space  of 
time  elapsed  before  he  was  in  the  same  jail  with 
the  assessor  who  had  fallen  before  his  justice. 
Both  were  tried  at  the  same  court,  and  both 
convicted.  One  wonders  that  the  South  does 
not  rebel  anew  when  one  considers  the  miser- 
able vermin  who  have  been  sent  down  there  as 
government  officials.  But  things  had  improved 
before  I left,  and  the  Greenville  Revenue  Dis- 
trict was  in  the  hands  of  a respectable  man. 


Thus  far  I have  sketched  my  duties ; I must 
now  describe  my  pleasures.  At  two  o’clock, 
after  from  three  to  five  hours  of  labor  or  loung- 
ing, I closed  my  office,  and  rarely  had  positive 
need  to  open  it  again  during  the  day.  Having 
breakfasted  at  eight  on  beef-steak,  bacon,  eggs, 
and  hominy,  I now  fortified  myself  with  a still 
more  substantial  dinner,  and  looked  forward  to 
a sufficiently  solid  tea.  The  manner  in  which 
my  host  of  the  Mansion  House  kept  up  his  hotel 
and  supplied  a praiseworthy  table  on  a clientage 
of  five  permanent  boarders  and  from  five  to  ten 
weekly  transients  was  to  me  one  of  the  great- 
est financial  phenomena  of  the  age.  The  same 
amount  of  44  faculty”  exerted  in  New  York  city 
during  the  last  seven  or  eight  years  would  have 
made  Mr.  Swandale  a Croesus.  In  a region  of 
miserable  hotels,  where  the  publican  seems  to 
consider  it  a part  of  his  contract  to  furnish  his 
boarders  with  dyspepsias,  I considered  myself 
amazingly  lucky  in  finding  such  fare  as  honored 
the  Mansion  House.  It  was  a large  building, 
and  had  been  a flourishing  stand  of  business  in 
the  prosperous  old  times  of  Greenville,  when 
the  merchants  of  Charleston  and  the  planters 
of  the  low  country  came  up  every  summer  to 
breathe  the  wholesome  air  and  enjoy  the  varied 
scenery  of  this  mountain  district.  There  had 
been  a great  ball-room — now  an  apothecary’s 
shop — and  in  it  there  had  been  gayeties  of  proud 
ladies  and  44  high-toned  gentlemen” — now  pau- 
pers. Occasionally  a representative  of  this 
impoverished  gentility,  a transitory  Rutledge, 
Pinckney,  Grimke,  Hayward,  or  Ravenel,  pass- 
ed a night  under  the  roof,  finding  cause,  doubt- 
less, for  sad  meditations  in  the  contrast  of  the 
present  with  the  past.  The  Trenholms,  a com- 
paratively parvenu  race,  but  famous  since  the 
days  of  secession,  were  there  repeatedly,  on  their 
way  to  and  from  their  country  seats  in  Western 
North  Carolina.  In  memory  of  the  vanished 
jubilees  of  the  Mansion  House  ball-room  I was 
tempted  to  bring  away  from  Greenville  the  fol- 
lowing native-grown  verses,  in  which  it  seemed 
to  me  that  a threadbareness  of  poetic  expression 
was  partially  atoned  for  by  a glimmer  or  two 
of  genuine  feeling.  I need  hardly  note  that 
the  song  is  evidently  an  echo  from  the  old  bal- 
lad of  Allan  Percy,  the  first  two  lines  being 
taken  from  it  entire : 

There  was  a lovely  lady,  richly  drest 
In  costly  silks  and  chains  of  jewels  rare; 

She  held  her  parting  hero  to  her  breast. 

Then  bade  him  meet  the  trumpet's  charging  blare. 
“ Woe  is  me  1 Alas  for  thee ! 

So  Harry  Heyward  rode  away  from  me. 

“I  saw  the  foeman’s  dark  bine  billows  roll, 

Ablaze  with  sunny  steel  and  flashes  red; 

The  battle's  shriek  and  thander  tore  my  soul, 

The  smoke  stormed  up  like  armies  of  the  dead. 
Woe  Is  me!  Alas  for  thee! 

My  Harry  Heyward  bled  afar  from  me. 

“And  did  he  wrong?— He  went  with  honest  heart; 

He  fell  os  gallantly  as  man  could  fall ; 

And  he  was  mine;  I had  no  other  part 
In  life  or  hope;  he  was  my  very  all. 

Woe  is  me  1 Alas  for  thee ! 

Once  Harry  Heyward  was  the  world  to  me.” 
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The  lady  is  no  longer  splendor's  guest, 

She  wears  no  costly  silks  nor  jewels  rare ; 

She  seeks  to  clasp  a phantom  to  her  breast. 

And  moans  and  whispers  in  her  long  despair: 

“ Woe  is  me  1 Alas  for  thee ! 

Once  Harry  Heyward  opened  heaven  to  me." 

Laying  down  the  huge  and  sorrowful  volume 
of  the  past,  I emerge  from  the  Mansion  House 
and  proceed  upon  my  constitutional  There 
are  some  sights  worthy  of  a glance,  and  per- 
haps of  a smile,  in  the  eight  or  ten  brief  streets 
of  the  village.  There  are  the  two  or  three  leis- 
urely gentlemen  who  “do  the  heavy  standing 
round,”  one  in  front  of  his  favorite  grocery  and 
another  at  his  pet  corner.  There  are  those 
wouderful  acrobats,  the  cows,  who  climb  into 
market-wagons  after  ears  of  com  and  bunches 
of  fodder.  There  are  occasional  soldiers — stag- 
gering, noisy,  quarrelsome,  and  slovenly,  if  they 
have  been  lately  paid  off ; otherwise,  quiet  even 
to  demureness,  buttoned  from  waist  to  chin,  and 
brushed  as  clean  as  dandies.  Women  of  the 
low  down  breed,  in  the  coarsest  and  dirtiest 
of  homespun  clothing,  and  smoking  pipes  with 
reed  stems  and  clay  bowls,  go  straddling  by  with 
so  mannish  a gait  that  one  doubts  whether  they 
can  be  hipped  after  the  feminine  model.  The 
young  ladies  of  the  respectable  class  are  re- 
markably tall,  fully  and  finely  formed,  with 
good  complexions,  and  of  a high  average  in  re- 
gard to  beauty.  The  men  are  of  corresponding 
stature,  but  in  general  disproportionately  slen- 
der, and  haggard  from  overuse  of  tobacco.  At 
least  half  of  the  villagers  and  nearly  all  of  the 
country  people  are  in  gray  or  butternut  home- 
spun  ; even  Governor  Perry,  the  great  man  of 
the  place,  has  his  homespun  suit,  and  occasion- 
ally attends  court  in  it. 

The  negroes  are  not  so  numerous  as  the 
whites,  but  there  is  a wonderful  number  of  va- 
riously colored  youngsters  about,  generally  in 
an  uproarious  excitement  of  playing  or  fighting. 
These  youth  are  getting  to  be  nuisances,  and 
I am  on  the  look-out  for  the  first  punishable 
malefaction  among  them,  meaning  to  call  on 
the  Council  to  fine  and  imprison  the  noisiest. 
Twice,  late  at  night,  I have  been  so  infuriated 
by  their  persistent  screaming  and  swearing  that 
I have  opened  my  w indow  and  ordered  them  to 
go  home,  and,  on  receiving  a hoot  of  defiance, 
have  sallied  out,  cane  in  hand,  only  to  find  the 
street  solemnly  quiet.  Many  of  them  are  chil- 
dren without  parents,  who  have  run  away  from 
farm  labor  to  enjoy  the  festivities  of  the  village, 
and  are  living  Heaven  alone  knows  how,  and 
growing  up  to  be  merely  vicious  and  indolent. 
One  urchin  of  eight  or  ten  presents  a fearful 
example  of  what  may  come  from  overmuch  hap- 
piness. He  has  his  hat  half  full  of  brown  sugar, 
and  is  eating  it  with  an  ecstatic  rolling  of  the 
eyes ; discovering  some  boys  at  the  next  corner, 
he  is  taken  with  the  idea  of  joining  them,  and 
claps  his  hat  upon  his  head ; then,  seized  with 
dismay,  he  snatches  it  off,  and  exhibits  an  em- 
barrassing top-knot  of  commingled  wool  and 
sugar.  Whether  the  negro  will  not  use  his 
newly-won  social  and  political  blessings  with 


some  equally  discomforting  result  is  a grate 
question. 

The  country  around  Greenville  is  hilly,  suf- 
ficiently wooded,  and  affords  a number  of  pleas- 
ant walks.  I have  established  three  or  four 
rounds  for  myself,  going  out  on  one  road  and 
returning  by  another,  the  trips  varying  from 
three  to  eight  miles.  I walk  alone ; no  young 
man  would  like  to  be  seen  much  in  my  com- 
pany; the  Southerner  so  forgetting  himself 
would  not  be  smiled  upon  by  woman.  I do 
not  think  that  the  hatred  of  Northerners  is  se- 
riously bitter  here ; but  it  is  a fashion  set  bj 
the  aristocracy,  and  Mrs.  Grundy  is  every  when- 
potent.  However,  I can  not  personally  com- 
plain of  inhospitality  on  the  part  of  the  elder 
and  solider  citizens.  Yankee,  military  officer, 
and  Bureau  agent  as  I am,  I have  been  invited 
to  breakfasts,  dinners,  teas,  and  picnics.  1:  i* 
my  belief  that,  if  I had  set  roy  heart  upon  it,  1 
could  have  made  a footing  in  Greenville  soci- 
ety. I have  not  tried  it  because  my  chief  docs 
not  want  his  officers  on  familiar  terms  with  the 
citizens,  and  because  I dread  to  be  hampered 
by  the  hospitality  of  men  against  whom  I might 
bo  colled  upon  to  urge  complaints. 

A certain  judicious  and  popular  post-com- 
mandant once  said  to  General  Robinson,  tem- 
porarily in  command  of  the  department,  that 
ho  should  consider  it  a favor  to  be  allowed  to 
remain  at  his  present  station,  adding  that  he 
could  easily  have  the  request  supported  by  a 
petition  of  citizens.  “ By  Jove !”  answered  the 
General,  “you  bring  me  such  a paper,  and  111 
order  you  off  immediately.  I don’t  think,  by 
Jove  I that  it  looks  well  for  an  officer  to  be 
such  a favorite  with  people  whom  it  is  his  busi- 
ness to  govern.  It  may  be  all  right,  but  it 
doesn’t  look  well.  ” 

One  of  the  hospitalities  offered  to  me  was  so 
great  a temptation  that  I could  not  decline  it. 
There  is  a literary  club  in  Greenville ; it  has 
weekly  essays  and  discussions,  and  provides  the 
public  with  lectures ; it  has  a reading-room  also, 
and  a list  of  some  thirty  American  and  English 
periodicals.  To  this  library  I was  made  wel- 
come, and  allowed  to  draw  as  a member.  It 
must  be  noted  that  a Southern  village  differs 
from  a Northern  one  of  the  same  magnitude 
in  possessing  a larger  class  of  leisurely  people; 
and  consequently,  notwithstanding  its  mania 
for  politics  and  cotton,  Southern  society  has  a 
considerable  element  which  is  bookish,  if  not 
literary.  Besides  this  set,  Greenville  had  the 
Professors  of  a University  and  of  a Female 
College,  so  that  it  wras  able  to  claim  rank  as 
the  Athens  of  the  up-countiy,  thereby  exciting 
much  envy  and  bitterness  among  less  preteu- 
tious  communities.  Its  tone  of  criticism,  by- 
the-way,  was  curiously  venerable  and  clas>ic. 
The  favorite  w’orks  of  this  conservative  public 
were  Gibbon’s  Rome,  Hume’s  England,  Gold- 
smith’s Essays,  the  Sjxctator , and,  in  general. 
“ such  books  as  no  gentleman’s  library  should 
be  without.”  The  club,  with  its  current  |>e- 
! riodicals,  was  rather  an  innovation  upon  the 
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established  literary  faith,  due,  perhaps,  to  the 
breach  made  in  ancient  ideas  by  the  war,  and 
nlmost  deserving  of  the  epithet  of  an  “ism." 

There  were  other  amusements  in  Greenville. 
There  were  concerts  of  native  talent,  in  which 
I noted  two  unusually  fine  singers  of  operatic 
music,  one  of  them  a pretty  girl  of  barely  four- 
teen. There  were  two  circus  visitations,  vari- 
ous afflictions  of  negro  minstrelsy,  a series  of 
grievances  from  a vagrant  dramatic  company, 
a wizard,  and  a magic-lantern.  The  Baptist 
church,  a most  aggressive  and  money-getting 
institution,  had  two  admirably  managed  fairs 
and  a succession  of  ice-cream  entertainments, 
for  the  purpose,  as  I was  given  to  understand, 
of  paying  off  a mortgage  on  its  steeple.  At 
one  of  these  fairs  there  was  exhibited  a fabu- 
lous beast  called  the  Gyascutus,  who  howled 
and  shook  his  chains  to  the  great  terror  of  an 
audience  of  freedmen,  but  also  with  much  pe- 
cuniary benefit  to  the  cause  of  religion.  Wheth- 
er he  was  one  of  the  beasts  seen  by  Daniel  I 
did  not  learn. 

Knowing  the  general  poverty  of  the  citizens; 
I wondered  at  this  succession  of  recreations. 
I thought  of  the  desperate  Florentines,  in  the 
time  of  their  plague,  who  put  on  their  best  ap- 
parel and  passed  their  days  in  festivity.  I am 
inclined  to  believe  that  in  eras  of  supreme  mis- 
fortune the  mass  of  men  are  disposed  to  be- 
come wasteful,  and  to  seize  recklessly  upon  ev- 
ery chance  of  enjoyment.  The  negroes,  who 
were  the  poorest  class  in  the  community,  were 
the  most  given  to  entertainments.  It  was  won- 
derful to  see  the  great  circus  tents  crowded  with 
this  bankrupt  population,  and  especially  won- 
derful to  note  that  full  one-half  of  the  specta- 
tors were  freedmen,  all  screaming  in  happiness 
without  a cent  in  their  pockets. 

The  drollest  evening  that  I passed  in  Green- 1 
ville  was  at  a magic-lantern  exhibition.  The 
pictures  illustrated  Bunyan's  Pilgrim’s  Progress, 
and  were  horrible  enough  to  have  been  designed 
by  Apollyon  himself  in  mockery  of  that  almost 
sacred  narrative.  The  exhibitors  were  two 
“ muscular  Christians,”  who  had  precisely  the 
tone  and  bearing  of  professional  roughs,  and 
whom  I suspected  of  being  Baltimore  Plug- 
Uglies.  The  contrast  between  their  Blood- 
Tub  intonation,  as  they  explained  the  designs, 
and  the  pious  gravity  of  the  story  which  was 
illustrated,  kept  me  in  a paroxysm  of  laughter. 
The  climax  was  reached  when  we  beheld  a 
Id  ue-and- white  Christian  meeting  three  green- 
ish angels. 

“Here  you  see  the  three  shining  ones,”  ex- 
pounded the  Plug  who  stood  beside  the  curtain. 
“As  Christian  goes  up  the  hill  with  his  bur- 
den he  meets  the  three  shining  ones.  One  of 
them  takes  him  by  the  hand  and  says  to  him — 
What  the  h-11  are  you  doing  ?'* 

This  last  phrase  was  a loudly  whispered 
aside,  addressed  to  the  operator  in  rear  of  the 
curtain,  who  at  that  moment  extinguished  the 
lantern,  perhaps  in  lighting  a cigar  from  its 
hallowed  dame. 


5 HOUSEHOLD  GODS. 

IT  would  be  hard  to  imagine  any  young, 
strong,  healthy  woman  more  apparently 
helpless  than  was  Margaret  Eyue  after  her  fa- 
ther's death.  She  looked  her  affairs  in  the 
face  the  day  after  his  funeral,  and  confessed  to 
herself  this  fact. 

Her  mother  had  been  dead  so  long  that  she 
could  scarcely  remember  her ; and  during  all 
the  years  since  she  had  lived  with  her  father, 
and  been  educated  by  him,  both  living  and  ed- 
ucating going  on  in  the  desultory,  inconsequent, 
fragmentary  manner  in  which  a man  who  was 
half  saint  and  half  Bohemian  and  wholly  dream- 
er would  be  likely  to  conduct  them.  As  to 
morals,  St.  Anthony  himself  was  no  purer  than 
Reginald  Eyre.  His  Bohemianism  was  only 
the  outgrowth  of  his  restlessness.  It  suit- 
ed him  to  breakfast  to-day  with  the  dawning, 
and  climb  an  Alp  before  sunset ; to  lie  in  bed 
to-morrow  till  noon,  and  sup  coffee  as  lazily  as 
a Turk  in  his  Oriental-looking  dressing-gown. 

He  liked  to  winter  one  year  in  Rome,  anoth- 
er in  Florence,  and  a third  in  Venice — web- 
! footed,  melancholy,  and  princely.  Paris  ho 
did  not  much  affect.  Life  there  was  too  bus- 
tling, too  melodramatic.  The  French  reckless- 
ness and  laisser-faire  were  of  quite  another  kind 
from  his  own,  and  therefore  did  not  suit  him. 
But  half  over  Europe  he  and  Margaret  had 
wandered  together.  She  had  learned  lan- 
guages from  hearing  them  spoken ; and  art-his- 
tory from  studying  among  galleries  and  ruins. 
This  wandering,  beauty-worshiping  life  suited 
her,  and  made  of  her  what  she  was— just  Mar- 
garet. 

I never  could  make  you  see  the  face  of  clear, 
healthy  paleness ; the  eyes  which  had  caught 
the  color  of  so  many  skies  and  moods,  and  nev- 
er seemed  twice  the  same ; the  sensitive,  proud 
mouth ; the  head  set  like  Diana's,  and  as  small 
and  stately.  She  was  her  fathers  idol  as  ivell 
as  his  companion — the  fair  embodiment  for  him 
of  womanhood.  He  always  saw,  through  her 
eyes,  her  mother’s  soul ; and  he  had  never  loved 
any  woman  but  those  two. 

He  had  inherited  quite  a little  fortune ; but 
after  his  wife  died,  and  his  wandering  habits 
began  to  grow  on  him,  he  turned  it  all  into  an 
annuity,  because  its  ordinary  interest  would  not 
keep  him  and  Margaret  in  the  roaming  way 
that  had  grown  to  seem  to  him  the  only  life  he 
could  endure.  In  every  thing  else  his  moral 
standard  was  of  the  highest ; so  I will  wait  un- 
til I find  a flawless  soul,  which  has  won  by  vir- 
tue of  its  own  spotlessness  a right  to  question, 
before  I try  to  reconcile  for  him  his  idleness 
with  his  conscience.  In  truth,  I do  not  think 
the  matter  had  ever  troubled  him.  He  believed 
himself  to  be  educating  Margaret,  and  so  doing 
his  duty  in  his  day  and  generation  ; and  per- 
haps he  was.  If  he  had  sold  salt  and  potatoes 
at  home,  and  increased  his  banking  account, 
would  he  have  done  more,  or  better?  I am 
not  casuist  enough  for  such  questions. 
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His  annuity,  of  course,  was  to  end  with  his 
life ; bnt  he  had  sufficient  forethought  for  Mar- 
garet to  deny  himself  many  a lovely  bit  of  wood- 
carving, many  a choice  old  missal,  many  an  an- 
tique, for  which  his  soul  longed,  in  order  to  in- 
sure that  life  heavily,  and  pay  each  year  there- 
for a large  percentage  from  his  annuity,  so 
that  when  they  two  could  roam  together  among 
the  wonders  of  art  and  of  nature  no  longer  she 
would  not  want  the  means  for  making  her  life 
beautiful  without  him. 

At  last  they  had  come  home  to  New  York. 

Though  they  were  far  more  familiar  with 
half  a dozen  foreign  towns,  they  always  called 
New  York  home,  because  there  Margaret’s  mo- 
ther had  died,  and  in  an  old  down-town  church- 
yard her  dust  lay  blossoming  into  roses  and 
pansies  when  the  summer  suns  shone  on  her 
grave.  They  had  always  had  a theory  that 
they  were  coming  back  there  to  settle,  when 
Margaret’s  education  was  completed.  Now 
Margaret  was  twenty-three ; but  Mr.  Eyre  saw 
that  his  mission  as  educator  might  still  be  pro- 
longed with  advantage  to  her  and  ever  fresh 
delight  to  himself ; so  he  compromised  with  the 
old  theory  by  coming  home  for  this  one  winter, 
intending  to  go  back  in  the  spring. 

They  had  plenty  of  cousins  in  New  York,  on 
whom  they  had  no  especial  claim;  but  these 
Eyres  and  Livingstones  and  Brevoorts  received 
them  with  much  empressement.  They  liked  to 
see  Margaret  at  their  parties.  There  was 
something  unique  and  distinguished -looking 
about  both  her  face  and  her  toilets.  The  soft- 
falling  Italian  silks  she  wore,  and  the  antique 
ornaments,  suited  her  calm,  proud  face  and 
her  manner  of  graceful  repose.  But  from  none 
of  these  people  could  Reginald  Eyre  or  his 
daughter  have  been  willing  to  receive,  or  felt 
free  to  ask,  any  thing  beyond  this  courtesy, 
which,  after  all,  claimed  more  than  it  conferred. 

They  had  rooms  at  the  St.  Denis — these  two 
— and  had  unpacked  for  their  adornment  whole 
trunks  and  boxes  of  treasures — choice  carvings 
in  wood  and  ivory,  illuminated  missals,  old 
line  engravings  by  dead  masters,  cameos,  coins, 
bronzes,  and  a few  pictures,  brightening  the 
gray  New  York  of  mid-winter  with  glimpses  of 
Italian  heavens. 

Here,  in  the  midst  of  this  gay  season — in 
which,  however,  despite  the  gayety,  Reginald 
Eyre  was  secretly  homesick  and  restless — he 
had  been  taken  suddenly  very  ill.  A few  mo- 
ments’ delay  in  the  drawing  up  of  their  carriage, 
after  they  came  out  of  the  heated  air  of  a large 
party,  was  the  only  discernible  cause  of  an  at- 
tack of  pneumonia  so  severe  that  it  terminated 
his  life  in  a week,  in  spite  of  the  best  medical 
skill  and  tbe  tenderest  nursing. 

He  died,  as  he  had  lived,  like  a dreamer. 
No  thought  of  neglected  opportunities  or  neg- 
lected work  troubled  his  last  hours.  He  spoke 
to  Margaret,  in  the  few  intervals  his  sharp  pain 
allowed  him,  very  tenderly;  but  he  gave  her 
none  of  the  traditional  death-bed  counsels  and 
exhortations. 


“I  think  God  has  loved  us,  my  darling,”  he 
said  once.  “ I have  missed  nothing  in  life  but 
your  mother,  and  I shall  find  her  now.” 

Margaret  was  lifted  out  of  herself  by  the  calm 
expectation  of  his  mood.  She  did  not  shed  any 
tears  over  him,  or  utter  any  moans.  Time 
enough  for  that  in  the  long  hours  afterward. 
He  saw  her  to  the  last,  as  he  had  loved  to  see 
her,  with  her  fair,  unstained  face,  her  true, 
hopeful  eyes.  The  last  words  he  said  to  her, 
an  hour  before  he  died,  were  only, 

“We  have  been  good  comrades,  Margaret 
You  will  miss  me  in  the  old  places,  but  not  for 
long.  Nothing  is  long  that  has  its  sure  end. 
It  seems  but  yesterday  since  I kissed  your  mo- 
ther s lips  when  she  was  dying.” 

Just  at  the  last  the  pains  of  death  shook  him 
cruelly.  He  could  not  speak,  and  his  only  good- 
by  to  Margaret  was  the  clinging  hold  of  his 
fingers  upon  her  hand,  which  did  not  relax  un- 
til those  fingers  stiffened  and  grew  cold. 

The  morning  after  his  funeral  Margaret  looked 
listlessly  into  the  paper.  She  had  done  every 
thing  listlessly  in  the  three  days  since  her  fa- 
ther died.  Sometimes  she  thought  her  soul 
had  gone  out  of  her,  and  only  her  body  re- 
mained, ruled  by  dull  instinct  and  old  habit. 
She  unfolded  the  paper,  and  looked  it  over  with 
no  interest  about  what  it  might  chance  to  con- 
tain, but  simply  because  it  was  her  morning 
wont.  On  the  second  page  an  item  caught  her 
eye  and  roused  her.  The  office  in  which  her 
father’s  life  was  insured  had  failed,  gone  utter- 
ly to  ruin.  She  understood  her  situation  per- 
fectly. She  knew  how  resolute  he  had  been  in 
making  this  provision  for  her;  how  entirely  it 
was  her  sole  dependence.  Her  very  first  thought 
was  one  of  profound  thankfulness  that  he  had 
been  spared  this  blow ; that  he  had  died  with- 
out anxiety  for  her.  The  next  was  the  ques- 
tion which  has  confronted  so  many  other  help- 
less women  with  its  blind  terror— -the  problem 
society  would  find  it  well  worth  its  while  to  aid 
them  in  solving — what  should  she  do  ? 

She  loved  music  passionately,  but  she  had 
never  learned  its  theories;  poetry,  bnt  she 
had  never  written  it;  pictures,  but  she  could 
not  paint  them ; sculpture,  but  she  had  never 
thought  of  modeling.  Of  course  teach  ing  came 
to  her  mind  for  a moment,  os  it  presents  itself 
to  most  women  similarly  circumstanced,  but  it 
seemed  clear  to  her  that  she  had  no  vocation 
for  it,  and  there  was  no  one  thing  she  could 
have  taught  well  enough  to  satisfy  her  con- 
science. Besides,  the  world  was  full  of  teach- 
ers already,  to  whom  the  calling  belonged  by 
right  of  possession.  She  would  have  shrunk, 
in  any  case,  from  entering  their  already  over- 
crowded ranks.  But  what  could  she  do  ? 

She  looked  around  her  and  reckoned  up  her 
worldly  possessions.  A few  hundred  dollars 
remained  of  their  last  quarter’s  funds.  Be- 
sides, she  had  two  rooms  full  of  carvings  and 
pictures  and  bronzes— a sort  of  museum  of  art. 
They  had  been  selected,  she  knew,  with  taste 
which  could  not  be  challenged.  They  were 
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rare,  all  of  them — some  of  them  very  valuable. 
If  well  sold  they  ought  to  bring  her  a good 
deal;  but  she  had  heard  how  ruinously  such 
things  were  often  sacrificed  at  auction.  The 
commissions  a regular  dealer  would  require  for 
disposing  of  them  would  be  large,  and  that 
method  of  effecting  their  sale  would  be  slow. 

At  this  moment  an  inspiration  visited  her. 
What  if  she  should  take  a room  and  dispose  of 
them  herself?  She  understood  art  well  enough 
to  be  sure  that  she  could  arrange  them  so  as  to 
show  to  the  best  advantage.  She  would  need 
the  countenance  and  assistance  of  one  experi- 
enced saleswoman ; and  while  she  was  thus  en- 
gaged in  turning  into  available  funds  her  own 
3ole  inheritance,  she  would  be  getting  a litUe 
knowledge  of  trade,  and  might  perhaps  be  able 
to  find  employment  afterward  in  some  picture 
store  or  art  gallery.  At  any  rate,  there  ap- 
peared this  one  step  to  take,  this  one  beginning 
to  be  made,  in  answer  to  her  problem,  and 
doubtless  the  rest  of  its  solution  would  come 
afterward. 

In  this  emergency  she  needed  a friend,  and 
she  ran  over  the  list  of  her  acquaintances,  as  she 
had  previously  that  of  her  possessions.  She 
could  not  apply  to  any  of  her  hosts  of  more  or 
less  far  removed  cousins.  Eyres  and  Living- 
stones  and  Brevoorts,  one  and  all,  held  them- 
selves grandly  above  all  trade  of  lesser  degree 
than  sending  out  ships  to  fetch  home  silks  and 
velvets.  Especially  would  they  hold  a woman’s 
hand  so  soiled  by  it  that  no  floods  could  make 
it  clean.  Her  father’s  friends  had  been  for  the 
most  part  men  as  impractical  as  himself.  But 
there  was  just  one  of  them,  a man  of  different 
type,  to  whom  in  this  emergency  her  thoughts 
turned.  So  she  sat  down  and  wrote  a note  to 
Mr.  Nathaniel  Upjohn,  and  that  evening  he  an- 
swered it  in  person. 

He  was  a man  of  thirty-five,  with  no  air  of 
trying  to  be  younger  than  that,  no  attempt  to 
catch  at  the  youth  slipping  forever  away  from 
him ; but  yet  a man  whom  you  would  never  as- 
sociate with  coming  age ; who  seemed  strong 
and  resolute  enough  to  stand  still  here  in  mid- 
dle life  forever.  He  had  made  his  own  large 
fortune  by  his  own  hard  work  ; and  yet  lie  was 
not  merely  a worker.  He  liked  whatever  was 
best  and  worthiest  in  art  and  in  literature,  and 
these  tastes  had  brought  him  acquainted  with 
Margaret’s  father. 

I am  telling  too  simple  a story  to  require  any 
disguises.  I am  quite  willing  you  should  un- 
derstand that  this  middle-aged,  busy,  practical 
man  was  very  much  in  love  with  Margaret  Eyre. 
In  knowing  so  much,  however,  you  are  wiser 
than  she  was,  for  she  had  not  even  suspected  it. 
He  had  come  to  see  them  only  occasionally,  and 
then  his  conversations  had  been  chiefly  with  her 
father,  though  his  eyes  seldom  lost  sight  of 
Margaret.  He  had  not  meant  to  let  her  know 
what  he  felt  for  her  at  present,  if  ever.  He 
thought  himself  removed  from  her  by  some  sub- 
tle barriers  which  nothing  in  her  manner  had 
encouraged  in  him  the  slightest  expectation  of 


surmounting.  But  when  her  note  came  to  him, 
when  he  understood  by  it  that  she  would  allow 
him,  him  of  all  others,  to  go  to  her  in  this  time 
of  her  great  sorrow,  a wild,  sweet  hope  sprang 
to  life  in  his  heart,  which,  however,  almost  her 
first  words  dispelled. 

She  came  into  the  room  in  her  deep  mourn- 
ing garments,  a pale,  sad  creature,  from  whose 
face  all  the  brightness  seemed  gone,  but  who 
had  never  been  so  lovely  in  his  eyes  at  her 
brightest  and  her  best.  She  gave  him  her 
hand,  but  there  was  no  response  in  it  to  his  ten- 
der clasp.  He  might  as  well  have  touched  the 
sculptured  fingers  of  some  marble  goddess.  She 
looked  at  him,  but  she  did  not  seem  to  see  him. 

She  began  at  once  upon  the  business  on  which 
she  had  desired  his  opinion,  and  told  him  her 
wishes  in  a few  direct  sentences,  as  if  she  had 
arranged  beforehand  what  she  would  say,  and 
was  afraid  to  trust  herself  to  utter  an  unneces- 
sary word.  In  five  minutes  he  understood  her 
position. 

“That  I should  do  something,”  6he  said,  in 
conclusion,  “you  perceive  to  be  a simple  neces- 
sity. That  I should  do  this  very  thing,  for  a 
beginning,  appears  to  me  clearly  for  the  best ; 
and  I sent  for  you  because  I knew  no  one  else 
so  capable  of  giving  me  good,  sound,  practical 
advice.  I must  have  a suitable  sales-room,  and 
a proper  clerk  or  assistant,  and  I suppose  there 
are  some  means  which  I Ought  to  take  to  bring 
myself,  or  rather  my  possessions,  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  public.  Can  you  put  me  in  the  way 
of  all  this?” 

“If  necessary  I suppose  I can;  but  it  seems 
to  me  there  must  be  something  else  for  you  to 
do.  I do  not  want  to  see  the  treasures  my  old 
friend  collected  with  such  loving  patience  scat- 
tered to  the  four  winds.” 

“That  will  probably  be  no  more  hard  for 
you  than  for  me,”  Margaret  said,  with  a petu- 
lance for  which  she  condemned  herself  the  next 
moment.  “Forgive  me,  but  I have  thought  it 
over  on  all  sides.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  the  only 
thing  I can  do ; and  we  shall  not  make  it  any 
easier  by  lingering  over  it.  You  perceive  that 
I could  not  even  afford  to  hire  a room  in  which 
to  keep  my  possessions,  therefore  I must  part 
with  them.  Will  you  help  me  ?” 

Some  words  came  to  his  lips  then  which  he 
had  not  meant  to  speak.  He  said  them  hur- 
riedly. 

“I  wish,  Margaret,  that  you  would  let  me 
help  you  to  some  purpose.  I did  not  mean  to 
tell  you,  for  you  have  given  roe  no  encourage- 
ment, but  I love  you  deeply  and  dearly ; and  if 
you  could  love  me,  and  let  your  future  be  iny 
care,  you  would  be  spared  all  this,  which  it  is 
misery  to  me  to  see  you  suffer.” 

“I  am  no  Circassian  girl,”  Margaret  said, 
proudly ; “ have  you  had  any  reason  to  think 
I could  be  bought  ?” 

Her  face  was  kindled  now — aflame  with  pride 
and  spirit.  Her  cheeks  glowed,  her  wide  eye 9 
held  scornful  meaning. 

“ Did  I try  to  buy  you  ?”  ho  asked,  with  a 
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gentleness  which  disarmed  her  pride.  “ I said 
if  you  could  love  me.  Love  is  no  matter  of 
bargain  and  sale ; but  I believe  I have  realized 
from  the  first  how  vain  my  hope  was.  I will 
try  to  help  you,  in  your  own  way,  since  you  can 
not  let  me  help  you  in  mine.  I must  have  a 
little  time,  however,  to  think  how  it  can  best 
be  done.  So,  if  you  please,  I will  go  away  now, 
and  either  come  or  write  to  you  to-morrow  even- 
ing.” 

“I  do  not  deserve  that  you  should  be  so 
kind,”  she  said,  very  humbly,  as  he  got  up  to 
go.  “I  know  that  you  have  done  me  great 
honor ; but  you  can  hardly  understand  how  de- 
termined I am  to  help  myself.  The  life  I look 
forward  to  has  for  me  no  especial  terrors,  while 
to  marry  a man  because  I was  destitute  and  he 
pitied  me  would  be  in  my  eyes  a crime.” 

“ It  would  be  no  less  than  that  in  mine.  But 
if  you  had  loved  mo  you  would  not  have  misun- 
derstood me.  If  I had  not  loved  you  first,  I 
should  not  have  dared  to  pity  you.  But  I had 
no  right  to  trouble  you  with  my  dreams.  Will 
you  forgive  me,  and  let  me  be  your  friend  ?” 

“ If  you  will  honor  me  so  far.  ’ Perhaps  you 
will  be  my  only  one ; but  that  I shall  not  mind.” 

Then  Mr.  Nathaniel  Upjohn  went  away, 
and  Margaret  was  left,  as  she  had  chosen  to 
be,  alone ; but  her  heart  was  very  lonely  and 
desolate  indeed,  as  she  sat  there  among  her 
relics. 

The  next  day  she  waited  anxiously  for  news 
from  Mr.  Upjohn.  The  afternoon  post  brought 
her  two  letters.  The  first  one,  bearing  Mrs. 
Gordon  Livingstone’s  scarlet  and  gilt  mono- 
gram, she  threw  aside,  and  broke  open  the 
other,  directed  in  a strong,  compact,  business 
hand,  which  she  felt  sure  was  that  of  her  fa- 
ther’s friend. 

It  contained  a proposition,  the  result,  as  Mr. 
Upjohn  wrote,  of  earnest  deliberation  upon  her 
matters.  He  saw,  with  her,  that  the  articles 
of  virtu  in  her  possession  must  be  sold,  though 
he  was  more  and  more  convinced  that  she  her- 
self was  not  the  one  to  sell  them ; whilo  he  en- 
tirely agreed  with  her  as  to  the  disadvantages 
which  would  attend  intrusting  the  matter  to  a 
regular  fine  arts  dealer.  But,  in  a building  of 
his  own,  on  Broadway,  were  two  vacant  rooms. 
Of  the  larger  he  proposed  to  make  a store- 
room, for  the  reception  of  the  articles  en  masse , 
while  the  other  was  to  be  tastefully  arranged 
as  a sales-room,  the  things  in  it  to  be  few  in 
number,  in  order  that  they  might  be  advant- 
ageously placed,  and  from  time  to  time,  ns  ar- 
ticles were  sold,  the  vacancies  to  be  filled  from 
the  other  room.  He  had  in  his  employ,  more- 
over, and  could  well  spare  in  her  sendee,  pre- 
cisely the  right  person  for  a salesman,  while 
he  himself  would  undertake  the  necessary  steps 
for  bringing  the  sale  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
public;  which  last  matter,  he  thought,  should 
be  managed  in  a very  quiet  manner,  as  the  pa- 
tronage of  a half  dozen  art  connoisseurs  was 
worth  more  than  that  of  a hundred  promiscuous 
buyers.  As  for  the  expenses  of  this  arrange- ' 


ment,  of  course  they  would  be  paid  from  the 
proceeds ; he  wxmld  not  even  venture  to  offer 
his  rooms  rent  free,  but  Miss  Eyre  might  de- 
pend on  being  charged  only  the  exact  cost 
which  was  incurred,  and  would  be  saved  from 
all  extortion  in  the  way  of  commissions.  He 
made  bold  not  only  to  hope,  but  to  urge,  that 
this  plan  which  he  had  proposed  might  be  re- 
solved upon,  since  it  seemed  to  him  the  only 
one  by  which  she  could  at  once  fitly  and  ad- 
vantageously accomplish  her  purpose. 

The  letter  was  somewhat  of  a surprise  to 
Margaret — it  was  at  once  so  cool  and  so  kind, 
so  simple  and  so  business-like.  Who  would 
think  that  last  night  this  man  had  been  laying 
his  heart  at  her  feet  ? If  there  had  been  the 
least  touch  of  love-making  in  his  communica- 
tion, however,  it  is  very  certain  that  she  would 
have  rejected  his  proposition.  As  it  was,  she 
began  at  once  to  consider  it  favorably.  It  is 
possible  that  all  the  time  she  had  secretly  shrunk 
from  putting  herself  before  the  public  in  this 
unaccustomed  way  ; at  any  rate  she  was  not  at 
all  sorry  to  be  relieved  from  it,  and  to  feel  that 
her  interests  were  to  be  60  thoroughly  well  rep- 
resented without  her  aid. 

Having  reached  this  conclusion,  she  opened 
Mrs.  Gordon  Livingstone’s  scented  epistle.  It 
was  the  letter  of  a female  diplomat.  It  began 
with  condolences  on  the  death  of  Margaret's 
father,  and  passed  *to  sympathy  in  the  loss  of 
Margaret’s  fortune.  But  for  this  latter  knowl- 
edge, she  said,  she  would  not  have  ventured  to 
intrude,  even  by  letter,  upon  her  kinswoman  in 
these  first  days  of  her  grief.  As  it  was,  she 
wrote  at  once,  because  she  felt  impelled  to  open 
heart  and  home  to  her  as  a mother.  Would 
Margaret  come  ? 

Then  followed  some  rose-colored  sentences 
about  admiration  and  appreciation,  the  pleasure 
| she  should  expect  from  her  young  relative’s  so- 
ciety ; and  then  came  the  true  gist  of  the  letter. 
She  understood  so  well  dear  Margaret’s  pride 
and  sensitiveness  that  she  had  determined  to 
bait  her  proposition  with  an  opportunity  for  her 
cousin  to  make  herself  useful.  Her  children 
were  provided  with  a good  governess  and  com- 
petent masters ; but  if  Margaret  would  oversee 
their  practicing  a little,  and  talk  French  with 
them  enough  to  impart  to  them  her  own  perfect 
accent,  she  could  relieve  herself  twice  over  from 
any  unnecessary  sense  of  obligation,  and  feel  that 
she  made  Mrs.  Livingstone  very  greatly  her 
debtor. 

A little  smile  of  amusement  crossed  Marga- 
ret’s faee.  She  was  not  wanting  in  shrewdness, 
and  though  it  had  not  before  occurred  to  her 
at  what  a premium  such  acquirements  as  her 
own  in  music  and  languages  might  be  held, 
even  unaccompanied  by  the  gift  or  the  inclina- 
tion to  teach  regularly,  she  perceived  it  clearly 
now,  through  the  flowery  eloquence  of  Mrs. 
Livingstone’s  periods.  This  benign  kinswo- 
man of  hers  was  not  one  to  proffer  benefits 
without  having  first  made  certain  of  her  quid 
pro  quo ; so,  as  after  all  the  proposition  suited 
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her,  she  felt  no  hesitation  about  availing  her- 
self of  it. 

She  wrote  a letter  of  acceptance,  graceful 
and  lady-like;  grateful,  too,  but  frosted  with  a 
little  reserve  and  dignity.  As  her  rooms  were 
engaged  up  to  the  end  of  the  month  she  pre- 
ferred to  remain  in  them  until  then.  This  would 
give  her  time  to  superintend  the  removal  of  her 
effects,  and  to  make  her  preparations. 

By  the  same  mail  she  sent  her  reply  to  Mr. 
Upjohn,  cordially  thanking  him,  and  putting  her 
business  matters  unreservedly  into  his  hands. 

During  the  fortnight  which  followed  she  bore 
herself  most  bravely.  All  her  father’s  cherished 
treasures — all  the  lovely  pictures  and  bronzes 
and  vases  and  terra-cottas  which  they  had  col- 
lected with  such  pleasure  and  pride  during  their 
happy,  wandering  years  together — were  packed 
under  her  supervision,  loaded  into  common- 
place vans,  and  carried  off  before  her  eyes ; 
and  if  she  shed  a tear  over  them,  only  Heaven 
and  silence  knew  it. 

During  this  process  of  removal  she  saw  Mr. 
Upjohn  frequently,  and  always  in  the  aspect  of 
her  father’s  friend — a middle-aged  man,  kind, 
quiet,  thoughtful,  and  somewhat  formal.  At 
times  she  almost  believed  that  she  had  only 
dreamed  this  man  once  asked  her  to  be  his 
wife.  The  contradiction  between  those  few 
strange  moments  when  he  had  startled  her 
with  his  love,  and  these  cool,  well-balanced 
interviews  since,  puzzled  her  for  a time,  until 
she  gave  the  puzzle  up,  only  too  thankful  to 
find  in  Mr.  Upjohn  what  he  was  — her  one 
true,  strong,  faithful  friend,  in  this  time  when 
she  needed  friends  so  mneh. 

At  length  the  whole  thing  was  over.  The 
last  household  god  was  gone — not  even  a clear- 
eyed  Psyche  or  a winged  Hope  left  to  bear  her 
company.  She  had  thanked  Mr.  Upjohn,  and 
given  him  her  new  address,  where  she  asked 
him  to  call  and  report  progress ; settled  all  her 
bills,  and  still  she  had  half  an  hour  before  the 
time  appointed  for  Mrs.  Livingstone’s  carriage 
to  come  for  her.  She  had  meant  to  avoid  this, 
and  had  lingered  over  her  closing^  tasks  that  she 
might  not  have  time  to  think.  But  still  a space 
remained,  and  silence  and  memory  confronted 
her,  and  would  have  their  will  of  her. 

It  was  a sharp  wrench  to  go  out  of  these 
rooms  which  she  had  shared  with  her  dead — 
where  she  had  heard  his  last  words,  and  kissed 
the  cold  lips  when  they  could  speak  no  more. 
She  made  no  outcry — why  should  she?  Who 
was  there  to  care  for  her  mourning,  or  to  com- 
fort her?  But  perchance  her  own  true  dead, 
“from  the  house  of  the  pale-faced  images,” 
heard  the  wail  which  only  her  soul  uttered, 
and  by  some  celestial  mystery,  of  us  uncom- 
prehended, brought  her  comfort. 

When  the  carriage  came  at  last  that  fair, 
calm  face  of  hers  bore  no  trace  of  conflict. 
She  went  quietly  down  the  stairs,  her  long, 
soft,  mourning  robes  trailing  after  her,  and  was 
greeted  cordially  by  Mrs.  Livingstone,  who  sat 
in  the  coupd.  So  her  new  life  began.  j 


If  Mrs.  Livingstone  was  prepared  for  any  ef- 
fusion of  grief  on  Margaret’s  part,  and  sympa- 
thy on  her  own,  she  was  certainly  disappointed. 

Miss  Eyre  was  not  one  to  wear  her  sorrow  upon 
her  sleeve,  or  shed  her  tears  in  company.  She 
was  quiet  and  graceful  and  dignified  as  ever. 

The  most  irrepressible  of  women  could  have 
found  no  excuse  for  falling  upon  her  neck  and 
weeping  over  her.  So  they  made  talk  about 
indifferent  matters,  as  people  do  in  society,  and 
by  the  time  they  had  reached  Murray  Hill  their 
further  attitude  toward  each  other  was  mutual- 
ly well  understood. 

With  infinite  tact  Margaret  slipped  into  her 
placo  in  the  household.  She  never  failed  to 
perform  conscientiously  the  duties  which  could 
justly  be  expected  from  her ; but  also  she  nev- 
er put  herself  for  a moment  in  the  position  of 
protdge.  Mrs.  Livingstone  understood  clearly 
that  she  was  securing  for  her  growing  daugh- 
ters advantages  in  certain  directions  such  as 
she  could  procure  foV  them  in  no  other  way, 
but  she  also  knew  perfectly  well  that  Miss  Eyre 
would  remain  under  her  roof  no  longer  than  the 
position  was  made  agreeable  to  her. 

Agreeable  in  a certain  way  it  was  at  present 
— as  much  so,  at  any  rate,  as  any  home  among 
unloving  strangers  could  be  made  to  this  proud, 
tender  girl,  who  had  known  nothing  but  love  all 
her  life,  for  whom  the  heart  of  her  dead  had 
been  always  so  true  and  so  warm.  Her  grief 
never  came  to  her  lips  in  words,  or  overflowed 
her  eyelids,  but  there  were  times  when  the  or- 
phaned heart  rent  the  vety  heavens  with  cries 
which  no  human  ear  heard,  and  reached  out 
into  the  infinite  spaces  as  if  by  the  very  force 
of  its  desire  it  could  wrench  back  from  them 
the  dear  old  love. 

Soon  Lent  began — the  cessation  of  parties 
and  operas,  at  which  Margaret,  in  her  deep 
mourning  garments,  had  not  assisted,  and  the 
inauguration  of  quiet,  small  dinners  and  high 
teas.  At  these  lesser  gatherings  Miss  Eyre 
was  present ; and  the  admiration  of  more  than 
one  man  made  Mrs.  Livingstone  fear  lest  she 
might  possibly  lose  her  fair  inmate  unfortu- 
nately soon ; until,  seeing  the  cold  sweetness 
with  which  all  advances  and  attentions  were 
alike  received,  this  fear  gave  place  to  a new  one. 

Tom  Livingstone  was  the  darling  of  his  mo- 
ther’s heart,  and  the  pride  of  her  eyes ; and 
Tom  Livingstone  was  coming  home  in  June. 

The  only  son  among  a household  of  girls,  he 
had  been  made  a sort  of  demi-god  in  the  home- 
circle,  and  had  borne  his  honors  loftily,  after 
the  manner  of  men.  There  were  good  things 
about  him  certainly,  though  he  was  not  the 
hero  into  which  his  feminine  worshipers  had 
exalted  him.  He  was  handsome,  in  that  young, 
haughty,  unchecked  manhood  of  his.  He  had 
no  vices.  Culture  had  made  the  most  of  a 
mind  naturally  shrewd  and  sensible  rather  than 
highly  intellectual.  Travel  had  developed  his 
taste  and  stimulated  his  imagination,  until  real- 
ly there  was  a good  deal  of  charm  about  Tom 
Livingstone. 
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His  mother  remembered  with  a little  secret 
dismay  that  June  was  near  at  hand,  and  that  he 
had  met  the  Eyres  in  Florence  two  years  ago, 
and  written  home  some  very  extravagant  letters 
about  Margaret.  What  would  be  the  result 
when  he  came  back  and  found  this  “rare,  pale 
Margaret”  domesticated  under  his  own  roof? 
She  gave  this  girl,  whom  she  had  seen  letting 
brilliant  opportunities  slip  by  her  so  coolly, 
credit  for  disinterestedness.  If  she  smiled  on 
Tom  it  would  be  because  she  loved  him ; but 
what  girl  could  help  loving  Tom  if  he  tried  to 
make  her?  What  if  he  should  try?  What 
could  be  done  or  said  ? Miss  Eyre  was  a gen- 
tlewoman— as  well  born  and  bred  as  any  Liv- 
ingstone of  them  all — his  cousin  by  too  many 
removes,  moreover,  to  have  the  ghost  of  an  ob- 
jection conjured  out  of  the  relationship. 

She  knew  by  experience  that  Tom  was  ill  to 
drive,  and  she  knew  also  that  he  must  marry 
money,  or  make  a vast  social  descent  from  the 
family  scale  of  living.  Gordon  Livingstone’s 
million,  divided  into  eight  or  nine  portions, 
could  not  make  any  of  his  heirs  rich,  as  Mrs. 
Livingstone  was  accustomed  to  reckon  riches. 
Tom  must  mate  money  with  money,  or  come 
down  in  the  world  grievously.  She  perceived 
that  she  had  done  a very  indiscreet  thing  in 
setting  a snare  for  his  feet  with  this  pretty, 
portionless  temptation ; but  she  did  not  so 
clearly  see  her  way  out  of  the  position ; so 
she  waited  for  the  future  with  what  patience 
she  could,  and  a daily  prayer  that  Miss  Eyre’s 
heart  might  be  touched  by  some  one  else  be- 
fore the  conquering  hero  came. 

Margaret  herself,  meantime,  went  on  with  her 
life  patiently  but  wearily,  and  quite  unconscious 
of  these  speculations  about  her.  This  living 
without  the  ceaseless  tenderness  which  had 
been  her  daily  food  so  long  begat  a hunger  of 
the  heart  so  intense  that  it  seemed  to  her  some- 
times as  if  it  could  not  be  borne ; but  she  was 
never  once  tempted  by  it  to  feed  on  the  husks 
of  a love  for  which  her  own  heart  held  no  re- 
sponse, which  attracted  her  only  by  what  it 
promised,  though  of  such  opportunities  she  had 
more  than  one.  But  her  loneliness  wrought 
into  her  mood  and  manner  something  gentler 
and  more  appealing  than  she  was  aware. 

Mr.  Upjohn  felt  this  change  on  the  occasions 
when  he  called  to  render  an  account  of  his 
stewardship,  though  he  did  not  gather  from  it 
any  hope.  He  never  thought  of  trying  to  per- 
suade her  to  revoke  his  sentence,  which  he  had 
so  well  understood  to  be  final.  Possibly  a bold- 
er and  more  self-confident  man  might  have 
caught  a hint  from  her  mood,  and  stormed  her 
heart  into  his  power ; but  perhaps  Mr.  Upjohn 
might  not,  after  all,  have  cared  to  hold  what  he 
had  been  forced  to  win  by  storm.  It  was,  how- 
ever, true  that  she  was  strongly  drawn  toward 
him  in  these  interviews,  though  by  no  attempts 
of  his  own.  He  was  so  true,  where  all  else  seem- 
ed hollow ; so  earnest,  where  all  others  seemed 
formal ; so  devoted  to  her  interests  that  she 
felt  at  last  that  the  man  whom  she  had  begun 


by  regarding  simply  as  her  father’s  friend  had 
become  now  her  own  personal  property — only 
her  friend,  it  is  true,  but  at  the  same  time  her 
only  friend. 

He  had  certainly  met  with  excellent  success 
in  her  service.  Week  after  week  substantial 
sums  of  money  were  transferred  to  her  banking 
account,  as  one  rare  and  costly  article  of  her 
father’s  collection  after  another  was  disposed 
of  at  a just  and  generous  valuation.  What 
means  he  took  to  bring  about  these  sales,  or 
who  purchased  the  articles,  she  never  inquired. 
Having  once  given  the  matter  into  his  hands 
she  cared  to  hear  no  particulars,  and  she  never 
once  went  to  the  sales-rooms.  Having  gone 
through  the  parting  with  these  household  gods 
of  hers,  she  did  not  care  to  renew  the  pain. 

In  June  the  family  went  to  their  summer 
home  on  the  North  River ; and  soon  after  this 
Tom  came.  There  were  a good  many  fine  traits 
in  his  character.  He  was  direct,  straightfor- 
ward, honorable,  and  in  earnest,  though  he  was 
no  flower  of  knighthood,  no  miracle  of  con- 
stancy. If  he  loved  a woman,  and  his  love 
were  returned,  it  was  in  him  to  love  long  and 
well;  but  he  would  never  waste  long  in  despair 
for  the  fair  woman  who  was  not  fair  for  him. 
Neither  himself  nor  his  kindred,  however,  had 
suspected  this  healthy,  elastic,  recuperative 
power  of  his  healthy,  elastic  nature.  Just  a 
hearty,  generous,  well-cultured  American  gen- 
tleman— as  fine  a type,  too,  when  thorough- 
bred, as  one  is  likely  to  find — clean-eyed,  quick- 
witted, and  courteous. 

He  was  about  Margaret's  age,  familiar  with 
her  best  loved  haunts  in  the  Old  World,  and 
an  old  acquaintance  in  the  days  when  she  had 
been  happiest.  It  was  very  natural  that  his 
coming  should  give  her  pleasure,  and  she  show- 
ed it  in  the  frankest,  most  unreserved  way. 
Talking  with  him  she  felt  herself  more  at  home 
than  she  had  been  before  since  her  father's 
death.  She  brightened  into  her  own  softly  radi- 
ant self— a fascinating  creature,  with  her  pure, 
proud  face,  her  red,  smiling  lips,  her  dusky, 
drooping  hair,  and  the  eyes  which  changed 
with  every  thought,  took  a new  color  with  ev- 
ery mood. 

The  young  hero  in  Panama  hat  and  Magenta 
neck-tie  lowered  his  colors  before  her.  She  had 
swayed  his  fancy  curiously  in  their  few  meet- 
ings in  the  old  days,  and  he  had  never  forgot- 
ten her.  But  now  her  graver  sweetness  stole 
into  his  heart,  and  he  was  ready  to  offer  her 
the  half  of  his  kingdom. 

She  had  been  so  used  in  her  father’s  time  to 
cordial  friendship  and  free  companionship  with 
men — friendship  touched  often  with  chivalry, 
but  never  warming  into  love — that  she  went  on, 
unconsciously  enough,  in  this  path  along  which 
young  Livingstone  was  gallantly  leading  her. 
They  rode  and  drove  together,  or  passed  long 
summer  twilights  hanging  in  a boat  ’twixt  crim- 
son 6ky  and  crimson  river,  and  Margaret  had 
not  enough  of  ordinary  young-ladyhood  about 
her  to  guess  where  it  all  was  tending. 
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Quite  unintentionally,  it  was  Mrs.  Living- 
stone who  opened  her  eyes.  Going  one  day 
past  the  door  of  that  lady's  morning-room  she 
heard  the  words : 

“It  is  true  that  Margaret  is  all  which  you 
say,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  you  can  not  af- 
ford the  luxury  of  marrying  her.” 

She  hurried  on  instantly,  with  glowing  cheeks. 
It  was  all  plain  now.  She  had  been  blind.  Tom 
loved  her,  and  had  been  trying  to  let  her  see 
it,  and  taking  encouragement  from  her  frank, 
free  manner,  while  she  had  never  once  guessed 
his  meaning.  She  smiled  a little  over  Mrs. 
Livingstone’s  notions  of  poverty.  To  say  no- 
thing of  the  hundred  thousand  likely  to  come 
by-and-by,  Tom  had  fifty  thousand  of  his  own 
now ; and  on  an  income  of  less  than  that  would 
yield  what  happy  years  of  pleasant  wandering 
she  and  her  father  had  known ! If  she  loved 
him,  certainly  his  mother's  opposition,  based 
solely  on  the  question  of  finances,  would  not 
deter  her  from  marrying  him,  or  feeling  that  he 
hod  a right  to  please  himself.  The  question 
became  at  once  whether  she  might,  could, 
would,  or  should  love  him — a potential  of  which 
the  indicative  was  hard  to  determine.  She 
really  did  not  know  herself.  If  you,  my  read- 
er, are  so  clear-headed,  so  subtle  in  your  in- 
tuitions, that  you  could  never  be  in  doubt  about 
such,  a matter  for  a moment,  turn  compassion- 
ately this  leaf  which  reveals  to  you  Margaret 
in  her  indecision,  her  poverty  of  self-knowl- 
edge ; but,  for  my  part,  I think  most  girls  who 
have  never  had  an  accepted  lover,  or  been  ac- 
customed to  speculate  between  love  and  mar- 
riage, would  have  an  epoch  of  similar  uncer- 
tainty at  the  instant  when  a most  agreeable, 
eligible,  and  altogether  unexceptionable  friend 
stood  before  them  suddenly  transformed  into 
an  expectant  suitor. 

That  night  the  whole  story  of  Tom’s  hopes 
and  fears  came  out.  He  took  courage,  per- 
haps, from  a new  shyness  in  Margaret’s  man- 
ner. At  any  rate,  he  told  her  how  dear  she 
was  and  always  must  be,  and  then  waited  for 
her  answer. 

“ I am  portionless,”  she  said,  gravely.  “ If 
there  were  no  question  about  any  thing  else,  I 
think  your  family  would  not  approve  the  mar- 
riage for  that  reason.” 

“They  would  get  over  that,”  he  protested, 
eagerly.  “They  all  think  you  are  perfection. 
They  only  fear  that  I am  too  good-for-nothing 
a fellow  to  help  myself,  and  not  well  enough  off 
to  make  you  comfortable.  But  I could  do  any 
thing,  with  you  for  my  inspiration ; and  in  this 
one  greatest  thing  of  my  life  I must  please  my- 
self. If  you  can  love  me,  Margaret,  nothing 
else  is  wanting.” 

She  looked  at  him — his  handsome,  eager 
face  so  full  of  longing  tenderness  for  her,  so  lone- 
ly, so  sorely  needing  it — young,  strong,  fond, 
ready  to  do  and  dare  for  her  sake.  Surely  she 
must  love  him — surely  this  thrill  at  her  heart 
'was  love.  But — was  it?  Margaret  was  ro- 
mantic ; that  is  to  say,  she  had  high  ideals. 


Love  to  her  meant  a grand,  heroic  something, 
which  would  be  strong  and  steadfast  through 
life,  and  outlast  death.  Would  all  her  skies 
be  dark,  she  asked  herself,  her  days  empty,  if 
the  shining  of  Tom  Livingstone’s  eyes  were 
quenched  ? Was  ho  so  much  to  her  that  with- 
out him  the  rest  of  life  would  be  barren  ? Her 
heart  uttered  no  affirmative,  and  yet  she  had 
been  accustomed  to  think  that  this  and  nothing 
else  than  this  was  love.  The  “ Yes”  which  had 
almost  sprung  to  her  lips  shrank  bock  again, 
and  she  said,  instead,  very  humbly : 

“ I dare  not  answer  you,  for  I do  not  know 
myself.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  marriage  there 
is  no  half-way.  One  must  be  ineffably  happy 
or  ineffably  miserable.  I would  not  trust  my- 
self to  be  any  man’s  wife  unless  I was  sure, 
beyond  a question,  that  I loved  him  with  all 
my  being.  I can  not  tell  whether  I could  ever 
love  you  like  that,  for  I never  thought  of  you, 
until  to-day,  as  other  than  my  pleasantest  of 
friends.” 

He  ventured  on  no  prayers  or  protestations, 
for  the  quiet  solemnity  of  her  mood  awed  him. 

The  matter  which  she  looked  at  with  such  seri- 
ous eyes  took  on  new  sacredncss  for  him.  He 
dared  not  be  responsible  for  this  woman’s  hap- 
piness, unless  she  could  love  him  so  entirely 
there  would  be  no  doubt  about  his  making  it. 

So  he  told  her,  gravely  and  gently,  that  he 
would  wait  for  her  to  understand  herself ; and 
though,  whatever  her  decision  might  be,  he 
must  always  love  her,  he  would  never  blame 
her  or  accuse  her  of  having  held  out  to  him 
any  false  hopes. 

Then  they  sat  silent  in  the  evening  stillness. 

He  had  hoped  to  have  that  graceful  head  of 
hers  upon  his  shoulder,  to  kiss  the  serious,  smil- 
ing lips  of  his  promised  wife,  to  be  happy  in  her 
sweet  and  frankly  given  love.  Instead,  he  sat 
a little  apart  from  her  side,  with  a distance 
which  seemed  like  the  sweep  of  eternity  be- 
tween their  souls.  Would  he  ever  come  more 
near? 

In  the  weeks  that  followed  Margaret  grew 
thin  with  anxiety.  She  meant  to  do  right,  at 
whatever  cost ; but  it  was  so  hard  to  know  what 
right  was,  to  evolve  certainty  from  the  chaos  of 
her  emotions.  There  was  so  much  to  incline 
her  heart  toward  him  in  his  handsome,  grace- 
ful, courageous  youth,  in  his  ardent  yet  rever- 
ent devotion  to  herself.  Sometimes  she  thought 
she  could  ask  no  more ; but  slowly  a conviction 
grew  on  her  that  in  him  was  not  the  strength 
on  which  she  longed  to  lean.  She  might  be  his 
inspiration,  as  he  said — he  never  could  be  hers. 

She  must  look  at  him  with  level  eyes,  and  it  was 
in  her  nature  to  long  to  look  up.  The  daugh- 
ter of  Reginald  Eyre,  “Puritan  Bohemian,” 
was  not  likely  to  have  any  religious  cant  about 
her;  but  she  had  strong  spiritual  needs.  A 
steadfast  sense  of  personal  responsibility  to  a 
personal  God  underlaid  her  life  and  made  it 
solemn.  Tom  Livingstone  was  worthy  of  a bet- 
ter love  than  hen,  she  was  ready  to  grant ; but, 
when  she  began  to  think  of  seeking  her  rest  and 
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shelter  in  it  forever,  she  discovered  that  that 
gallant,  generous  heart  of  his  lacked  something 
withont  which  she  dbuld  never  be  satisfied. 

At  last  she  told  him  so,  with  that  sad  tender- 
ness a good  woman  always  feels  for  the  .man 
who  has  loved  her  in  vain. 

True  to  his  promise  he  accepted  her  decision, 
and  held  her  blameless.  He  only  said  once, 
with  despair  in  his  eyes  : 

“ If  you  could  but  have  loved  me,  oh  Mar- 
garet!” 

And  she  answered,  in  a low  voice,  which 
seemed  to  him  sadder  than  any  wail : 

“ Oh,  if  I could ! Don’t  you  see  how  deso- 
late I am  ?” 

If  the  family  had  known  any  thing  of  this 
probation  and  its  results  they  never  alluded  to 
it  before  Margaret;  but  Mrs.  Livingstone’s 
manner  was  most  cordially  gracious  just  after 
this  final  decision ; though  she  made  only  feeble 
attempts  to  combat  Margaret’s  resolution  to  go 
back  to  New  York  early  in  September  and  go 
into  lodgings.  Margaret  offered  no  explana- 
tions— she  was  not  addicted  to  them — she  mere- 
ly announced  that  she  felt  it  desirable  to  make 
different  arrangements  for  the  next  winter,  and 
must  go  early  to  town  in  order  to  perfect  them. 

Then  she  wrote  to  Mr.  Upjohn.  Somehow 
in  every  difficulty  it  seemed  very  natural  to 
turn  to  him — he  was  so  strong  and  so  self- 
reliant,  so  eminently  to  be  relied  upon.  She 
felt  no  hesitation  about  asking  him  to  eecure 
her  suitable  apartments — a little  parlor  and 
sleeping-room  in  some  quiet  and  not  too  ex- 
pensive boarding-house.  He  had  managed  her 
business  matters  so  admirably  that  she  had  quite 
a little  provision  for  the  future,  and  could  afford 
herself  a space  of  leisure  in  which  to  map  out 
that  future  to  her  liking.  She  had  somewhat 
changed  her  ideas  about  teaching.  She  thought 
now  that  she  could  without  difficulty  make  up 
from  among  her  acquaintances  a class  of  young 
ladies  who  had  finished  school,  but  who  would 
be  glad  to  read  the  modem  languages  under  her 
tuition ; and  she  much  preferred  the  independ- 
ence this  course  offered  to  a longer  residence 
beneath  the  Livingstone  roof-tree.  Tom  alone 
was  urgent  that  she  should  remain  under  his 
mothers  protection.  He  was  going  abroad 
again  at  once;  and  he  should  be  so  much 
more  happy  and  at  case  if  he  left  her,  as  he 
found  her,  there.  Mrs.  Livingstone  seconded 
him  courteously  ; but  I think  Margaret’s  pres- 
ence was  somewhat  embarrassing  to  her  at  this 
juncture.  However  that  may  have  been,  her 
courtesy  and  her  son’s  entreaties  were  alike  met 
with  polite  but  firm  decision.  Early  in  Septem- 
ber Margaret  removed  to  her  Fourteenth  Street 
apartments ; and  the  next  week  Tom  Living- 
stone s name  was  registered  among  the  passen- 
gers of  the  Arago, 

Miss  Eyre  felt  a strong,  sweet  delight  in  her 
self-sovereignty  as  she  ivent  into  her  pleasant 
parlor  and  looked  around  her.  In  one  comer 
stood  a Psyche,  which  surely  she  remembered ; 
in  another  a winged  Hope,  by  some  disciple  of 


Canova.  One  picture — a head  of  Saint  Cath- 
erine, with  eyes  full  of  courage  and  of  faith,  lips 
strong  for  prayer  and  tender  for  praise — hung 
over  her  mantle,  on  which  flowers  bloomed  in 
crystal  vases.  It  was  like  coming  home  to 
come  back  to  these  old,  beloved  objects;  but 
she  did  not  understand  their  being  in  her  pos- 
session. She  felt  sure  that  Mr.  Upjohn  would 
come  to  inquire  after  her  comfort,  and  she  wait- 
ed for  an  explanation  from  him  impatiently. 
When  at  last  he  came,  and  her  question  fol- 
lowed her  greeting,  he  only  smiled  and  said : 

“I  thought  it  would  not  be  good  for  you  to 
have  too  much  money.  The  rest  had  sold  so 
readily  that  I ventured  to  keep  these  for  your 
own  pleasure.” 

He  was  repaid  for  all  his  trouble  by  her 
bright,  cordial  thanks.  Somehow  they  had 
grown  singularly  good  friends  since  the  night 
when  he  gave  up  all  hope  of  their  ever  being 
more  than  friends.  She  felt  very  near  to  him, 
very  comfortable  with  him,  this  evening,  as  she 
told  him  over  all  her  plans,  profiting  by  his 
clear  sagacity,  made  hopeful  by  his  hopefulness 
for  her,  catching  the  contagion  of  his  strength. 
She  looked  at  the  nigged  manliness  of  his  face, 
and  found  something  noble  in  it,  which  she 
wondered  that  she  had  failed  to  discover  before. 
She  was  not  quite  desolate,  surely,  since  she 
had  this  one  friend,  who  had  loved  her  father, 
whom  her  father  had  loved,  and  who,  she  felt 
now,  would  be  her  friend  for  all  time. 

She  had  no  difficulty  in  arranging  her  class 
upon  satisfactory  terms.  She  laughed  cheer- 
fully with  Mr.  Upjohn,  who  came  to  see  her  ns 
often  as  once  a week,  about  being  an  independ- 
ent, self-supporting  woman ; and  she  found  an 
interest  in  her  regular  task  which  really  made 
life  brighter  and  better  worth  living  for  her. 

Sometimes,  as  the  winter  passed  on  and  she 
saw  more  and  more  of  Mr.  Upjohn,  finding  iu 
him  always  the  same  cordial,  earnest,  but  un- 
loverlike friend,  she  began  to  wonder  whether 
he  had  really  ever  loved  her  at  all,  or  only  been 
moved  by  sympathy  in  her  distress  on  that  one 
night  which  she  so  well  remembered.  Did  he 
remember  it  as  well,  unconscious  as  ho  always 
seemed?  She  began  to  long  to  know.  She 
recalled  his  words : 

“If  I had  not  loved  you  first  I should  not 
have  dared  to  pity  you and,  knowing  that  he 
was  truth  itself,  she  felt  that  he  must  have 
cared  for  her  then,  though  his  strong  manliness 
had  helped  him  to  overcome  it  so  utterly  now. 

She  believed  honestly  that  she  did  not  regret 
the  lost  opportunity,  but  every  week  she  saw 
more  clearly  how  much  he  was  to  her,  even  as 
a friend,  which  Tom  Livingstone  never  could 
have  been.  Was  it  that,  after  all,  the  worid’s 
workers  must  ever  be  nobler  than  the  world  s 
idlers;  or  that  a larger  outlook  on  life  had  given 
him  a wider  horizon ; or  that  in  his  nature,  as 
God  made  it,  there  was  capacity  for  nobler  is- 
sues than  in  the  other’s?  She  could  not  tell. 
She  had  only  a subtle  consciousnew  that,  let  her 
soul  take  wings  as  it  might,  in  no  height  of  her 
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aspiring  could  she  ever  soar  beyond  his  capacity 
to  stand  beside  her. 

She  was  still  too  shy  in  her  confessions  to 
herself,  or  perhaps  too  wanting  in  self-knowl- 
edge, to  fully  divine  how  different  her  answer 
would  be  likely  to  be  now,  if  he  were  to  ask  the 
old  question  over  $gain ; and  he,  on  his  part, 
understood  himself  so  well,  and  was  habitually 
so  sure  of  his  own  emotions,  that  it  never  oc- 
curred to  him  to  doubt  whether  Margaret  was 
equally  self-poised — whether  her  “no”  once 
spoken  must  needs  be  “no”  for  all  time.  He 
was  not  at  all  likely,  therefore,  to  give  her  an 
opportunity  to  change  her  mind.  But  just  here 
an  accidental  turn  of  a conversation,  a lucky 
chance — I speak  after  the  usual  fashion,  but  I 
believe  in  a heavenly  and  special  Providence — 
occurred  to  set  them  both  right. 

He  came  in  one  evening,  and  found  her 
Warming  her  slender  fingers  by  the  fire  blaze. 
She  looked  so  lovely,  so  homelike,  so  entirely 
gentle  and  womanly,  that,  despite  the  seal  he 
had  long  ago  set  upon  his  wishes,  his  heart 
went  out  toward  her  in  a great  wave  of  love 
and  longing.  But  he  only  spoke  to  her  with 
the  calm  friendliness  of  his  usual  manner. 

“ I am  cold,”  she  said.  “ I have  just  been 
to  Murray  Hill  to  make  a call  of  congratulation. 
The  second  Miss  Livingstone  is  soon  to  be  mar- 
ried to  Colonel  George  Seabright." 

“ Seabright ! Why,  he  is  os  old  as  I am, 
and  Maud  Livingstone  is  very  young,  is  she 
not?” 

“Nineteen  last  autumn;  but  what  is  that  if 
she  loves  him,  and  I think  she  does  ?” 

“But  do  you  think  it  no  sacrifice  when  a 
woman  loves  and  marries  a man  older  than 
herself?” 

“I  think  no  marriajb  is  a sacrifice  when  a 
woman  loves.” 

Some  glint  in  her  eyes  inspired  him.  He 
looked  into  her  face. 

“ I think  you  felt  differently  once,”  he  said, 
slowly. 

“ I was  not  very  well  worth  loving  in  those 
days.  I neither  understood  myself  nor  any  one 
else.” 

“But  you  do  understand  yourself  now,  and 
I do  not  think  you  have  changed  your  mind.” 

“If  I have  not,  I presumo  you  have,”  she 
said,  archly. 

Both  her  hands  were  in  his  in  a moment. 
Pride,  passion,  power,  all  looked  together  from 
his  eyes,  and  then  were  succeeded  by  and  lost 
in  a strong,  pure  tenderness. 

“You  will” — that  was  the  first  impulse — 
“I  mean,  will  you,  Margaret,  will  you  give  up 
your  class  at  the  end  of  this  quarter?” 

“For  what?”  the  bright  archness  lingering 
in  her  tone,  but  her  pale  cheeks  flushed  with 
the  dawning  of  a new  day,  and  her  eyfes  too 
shy  to  meet  those  which  sought  them. 

“To  be  my  wife.” 

Was  it  the  same  Margaret  Eyre  whom  he 
had  wooed  in  vain  before  whose  hands  staid 


in  his  now  60  willingly,  whose  lips  he  kissed 
with  the  glad  audacity  of  a happy  lover  ? 

“ The  patient  are  the  strong,”  a tender  ballad 
says ; but  certainly  in  this  instance  the  strong 
was  not  the  patient.  Perhaps  Mr.  Upjohn 
thought  that  a man  who  had  waited  thirty-six 
years  for  his  happiness  had  waited  long  enough. 
At  any  rate,  he  hurried  Margaret  with  her  prep- 
arations until  he  had  shortened  his  probation 
to  the  briefest  possible  space.  There  was  a 
little  talk  about  a bridal  journey,  but  that  she 
put  aside. 

“I  would  rather  go  home,”  she  6aid,  honest- 
ly. “You  know  I never  had  any  home,  never 
in  all  my  life.” 

So,  not  at  all  reluctant  at  the  change  of  pro- 
gramme, he  busied  himself  in  making  home 
ready  for  her. 

She  had  been  used  to  relying  on  him  so  long, 
in  all  matters  of  business,  that  for  him  to  assume 
all  responsibility  seemed  natural  and  proper; 
and  it  never  occurred  to  her  to  wonder  that  in 
these  arrangements  of  his  he  neither  consulted 
her  taste  nor  asked  any  assistance  from  her. 
She  went  on  quietly  with  her  own  preparations, 
more  simple,  indeed,  than  they  would  have  been 
once,  but  not  without  a certain  distinguished 
elegance,  lacking  which  Margaret  would  not 
have  been  Margaret. 

At  last,  one  afternoon,  they  were  quietly 
married  in  church,  and  drove  away  together  to 
their  home,  in  a pleasant,  up-town  street. 

When  she  stepped  into  the  hall,  with  her 
husband's  welcome  spoken  low  and  tenderly  in 
her  ear,  Margaret  began  to  recognize  some  old 
acquaintances — certain  bronze  knights  in  arm- 
or whom  she  saw  first,  years  ago,  in  the  shop 
of  a noted  Homan  fabricant;  a cuckoo  clock 
on  a bracket  of  Geneva  wood-carving ; an  an- 
tique table  with  a curious  vase  upon  it. 

Watching  her  face,  Mr.  Upjohn  led  her 
through  the  house.  Here  a soft-eyed  picture 
hung ; there  a shape  in  marble  gleamed ; yon- 
der a well-known  group  in  terra  cotta  told  its 
old  story.  In  her  own  room,  her  Hope  and  her 
Psyche  and  her  soft-eyed  St.  Catherine  kept 
watch  and  ward.  They  had  been  removed 
while  she  was  at  church  to  the  place  appointed 
for  them.  Every  where  was  some  beloved  relic 
of  the  old  days — not  one  of  her  treasures  miss- 
ing. 

“ You  bought  them  all  ?”  she  asked,  at  last. 

“Yes,  dear;  with  no  thought  or  hope,  then, 
of  this  happy,  happy  day — but  because,  even 
then,  I loved  you  too  well  to  see  any  thing  you 
had  helped  to  select,  or  care  for,  pass  into  the 
hands  of  strangers.” 

“ You  know  I can  not  thank  you,”  she  be- 
gan, but  just  there  she  broke  down  utterly,  a 
very  tfoman  in  her  happiness,  and  wept  such 
tears  os  all  true  women  who  have  loved  happi- 
ly can  understand.  Bound  her  were  all  her 
household  gods,  and  she  had  found,  at  last, 
her  rest  and  her  home.  God  bless  all  true 
hearts ! 
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THE  WOMAN’S  KINGDOM: 

A.  LOVE  STORY. 
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CHAPTER  XXVT. 

RS.  VANDERDECKEN’S  alarm  and  un- 
easiness did  not  abate,  os  she  hoped  it 
would.  In  the  pauses  of  her  dinner  party,  while 
smiling  upon  every  body  and  doing  the  honors 
of  her  splendid  establishment  to  all  the  “best” 
people  of  her  acquaintance,  it  stood  behind  her 
velvet  chair,  ghost-like,  and  would  not  be  driven 
away.  Not  though  the  blessings  surrounding 
her  were  real  and  tangible — plate,  and  furniture, 
and  elegant  dresses ; polite  neighbors  treating 
her  with  the  utmost  consideration  and  attention, 
as  was  due  to  the  wealthy  and  lady-like  million- 
aire’s wife  who  had  come  into  their  circle ; while 
the  things  she  dreaded  were  faint  and  shadowy, 
belonging  to  a period  in  her  life  which  she 
would  fain  have  swept  away  into  total  oblivion. 

She  said  to  herself  many  times  how  ridicu- 
lous it  was  to  be  so  afraid ! As  if  nobody  be- 
sides herself  had  once  been  a governess,  or  had 
had  a poor  lover  whom  she  had  given  up  for  a 
rich  one  I Why,  such  things  happened  every 
day ; and  if  this  disreputable  fellow,  Stone,  had 
known  something  of  Julius  Stedman,  was  that 
any  reason  that  the  mistress  of  Holywell  Hall 
should  trouble  herself  about  him  ? A five-pound 
note,  no  doubt,  would  settle  the  matter  and  get 
him  away  from  Mrs.  Fox’s,  perhaps  indnee  him 
to  quit  the  neighborhood,  where  he  could  only 
have  come  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  money. 
But  five  pounds  to  the  elegant  wife  of  the  miser- 
ly Mr.  Vanderdccken  was  as  unattainable  as  if 
it  had  been  five  thousand. 

As  she  pondered,  smiling  all  the  while  sweet- 
ly on  her  right-hand  neighbor,  Sir  Somebody 
Something,  Stone's  face,  haggard,  and  wild,  and 
gad — yet  certainly  not  that  of  a mercenary  im- 
postor— rose  up  before  her  threateningly,  and 
once  or  twice  that  evening,  when  a gentleman 
named  casually  the  “Goat  and  Compasses,” 
she  felt  herself  grow  hot  with  fear,  lest  some  fa- 
tality should  bring  into  the  conversation  the 
names  she  dreaded — John  Stone  or — Julius 
Stedman. 

She  woke  next  morning  with  the  feeling  of 
“something  going  to  happen”  stronger  than 
ever;  and,  as  was  her  nature,  the  more  her 
fear  pursued  her  the  further  she  tried  to  flee 
from  it.  All  day  she  avoided  being  left  alone 
with  her  daughter,  and  did  not  venture  once  to 
refer  to  the  subject  of  the  Indian  soldier.  t For, 
when  she  came  to  consider  it,  her  plan  of  see- 
ing him  herself  became  difficult.  What  was 
she  to  say  to  him  ? How  question  him  about 
poor  Julius  without  betraying  that  this  story, 
which  had  so  oddly  come  to  his  knowledge,  was 
the  last  which  she  would  have  desired  to  have 
repeated  to  her  daughter,  or  to  any  of  her  neigh- 
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bors  ? In  truth,  to  try  and  stop  the  man’s  momb 
seemed  more  dangerous  than  letting  him  alone. 

It  would  be  horrible  if  he  should  recogniie  ia 
her — Mrs.  Vanderdecken — the  woman  who ksl 
so  acted  that  even  Gertrude,  her  own  little  Ger- 
trude, called  her  “a  wicked  woman, 11  and  de- 
clared she  “ hated”  her. 

Alas,  there  was  the  sting,  or  else  it 
Heaven’s  finger  of  light  touching  Letty’s  foolhh, 
vain  heart.  More  than  her  husband’s  anger, 
her  neighbors’  gossip,  she  dreaded  the  condem- 
nation and  contempt  of  her  child.  It  seemei 
as  if  now  for  the  first  time  the  errors  of  her 
youth  took  their  true  aspect,  merely  from  the 
dread  she  had  lest  her  daughter  should  bear  of 
them ; and,  looking  back  on  her  past,  she  he* 
what  its  blanks  and  misdoings  must  have  been 
by  the  longing  she  had  that  Gertrude’s  life  might 
not  be  like  her  own. 

Two  days  afterward  came  Sunday,  and  s&1 
nothing  had  occurred,  and  the  mother  bad  man- 
aged so  that  not  a word  had  passed  between  her 
and  Gertrude  respecting  John  Stone.  Sbe h\ 
almost  contrived  to  persuade  herself  tbit  tk 
man  was  got  rid  of  entirely,  when,  coming  into 
church,  she  saw  him  sitting  in  the  free  seats  be- 
side Mrs.  Fox,  as  on  the  first  day,  and  watch- 
ing the  Vanderdecken  pew  with  those  fierce 
eyes  of  his,  which  he  never  removed  daring  tk 
whole  service.  Mrs.  Vanderdecken  shivered 
under  them,  and  looked  another  way.  Church 
being  over  she  hurried  out;  but  though  bedi; 
not  attempt  to  speak,  or  to  interfere  with  them 
in  any  way,  he  followed  them  silently  to  their 
very  carriage  door. 

From  that  time  every  Sunday  the  man  was  is 
his  place,  and  many  a week-day  when  she  drove 
out  she  saw  him  hanging  about  on  the  common, 
or  near  the  lodge  gates,  watching,  she  fancied 
for  her  carriage  to  pass.  But  Sundays  were  tb- 
worst.  Then,  the  church  being  free  to  all,  & 
could  not  escape.  Nobody  could  hinder  bi; 
coming  or  order  him  to  change  his  sett;  « 
there  he  sat,  staring  at  her,  not  with  admira- 
tion, and  still  less  with  impertinence,  but  witf 
a cold,  blighting  contempt  that  was  almost  a 
malediction.  She  felt  as  if  he  haunted  ber- 
that  miserable  man — whom  she  thought  some 
times  she  must  have  seen  before,  yet  coaid 
remember  when  or  where. 

For  Mrs.  Vanderdecken  was  not  a worn*" 
of  imagination.  An  accepted  fact  she  n*T€r 
thought  of  contradicting  or  disbelieving.  Tr* 
doubt  that  Julius  Stedman  was  dead,  or  tb** 
John  Stone,  who  knew  so  much  about  bi® 
might  possibly  be  himself,  was  a flight  of  to? 
far  beyond  her.  Besides,  she  never  liked  to 
face  unpleasant  things,  and  it  was  sufficient 
difficult  to  have  to  put  off  from  time  to  time 
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Gertrude’s  earnest  entreaties  with  the  promise 
that  “she  would  see  about  the  poor  fellow  by- 
and -by.” 

This  sort  of  life  went  oh  for  several  weeks, 
and  Gertrude’s  tender  heart  being  pacified  by 
the  sight  of  her  friend  every  Sunday  she  had  al- 
most ceased  to  worry  her  mother  about  him, 
when  a small  chance  raised  in  Mrs.  Vander- 
decken’s  mind  a new  alarm. 

Though  she  never  looked  toward  the  man, 
and  tried  hard  not  to  see  him,  still  one  Sunday 
morning  she  did  see  him,  drawing  his  thin  hand 
wearily  through  his  scanty  gray  hair  and  abund- 
ant beard.  It  was  a remarkable  hand,  and 
hands  often  keep  their  individuality  when  time 
has  changed  all  else.  It  startled  Mrs.  Vander- 
decken  by  its  likeness  to  one  which  in  the  days 
of  her  girlhood  had  so  often  clasped  hers. 

What  if  it  were  possible — if  this  wretched 
disreputable  soldier  could  be  her  old  lover,  not 
dead  after  all?  She  had  been  sorry  for  his 
death,  but  had  never  had  courage  to  ask  par- 
ticulars about  it,  and  beyond  Edna’s  brief 
communication  by  letter,  that  he  had  been 
“drowned,”  of  the  circumstances  of  his  end 
she  knew  nothing.  During  their  three  short 
interviews  the  sisters  had  never  once  mentioned 
Julius’s  name. 

Now,  Letty  thought,  if  she  could  only  find 
out  exactly  when  and  where  and  how  he  died, 
it  would  be  a comfort  and  protection  to  her. 
Protection  against  what  ? She  could  not  telL 
She  only  knew  that  with  this  continual  dread 
upon  her  mind ; with  the  figure  of  that  shabby 
man,  whoever  he  was,  pursuing  her  constantly, 
her  life  was  a daily  burden  to  her.  The  trifling 
annoyance  had  grown  into  a perpetual  and 
morbid  fear. 

To  throw  it  off  she  determined  one  morning, 
without  telling  Gertrude,  to  go  to  London,  and 
find  out  as  much  as  she  could  from  her  sister 
Edna. 

It  is  a strange  thing,  and  sad  too,  bat  sisters 
do  sometimes  come  to  meet  as  these  sisters  j 
met;  with  mere  courtesy — no  more;  to  call 
one  another,  as  these  did,  by  their  married 
names — “Mrs.  Vanderdecken,”  “Mrs.  Sted- 
man,”  and  to  sit  amiably  conversing  together 
on  indifferent  topics  like  any  other  ordinary  ac- 
quaintances. Alas,  their  fates  had  drifted  them 
apart,  as  brothers  and  sisters  will  drift,  when 
there  exists  between  them  no  real  sympathy, 
no  tie  stronger  than  the  mere  natural  instinct 
of  flesh  and  blood.  That  may  remain,  and 
duty  keeps  it  alive  in  a measure,  still  it  is  only 
the  mummy  of  love  that  they  dress  up  in  de- 
cent clothes  for  the  world  to  look  at.  The 
soul  of  love — deep,  dose,  fraternal  love — is  not 
there. 

So  it  is,  and  must  always  be.  Better  accept 
the  fact  as  Edna  accepted  it,  and  received  civ- 
illy her  sister’s  civil  call,  though  internally 
thankful  that  her  husband  was  out,  and  that 
none  of  her  children  were  at  hand  to  see  into 
what  the  fraternal  bond  can  degenerate,  under 
given  circumstances  and  with  certain  characters. 
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And  yet  she  was  sorry  for  Letty,  and  when 
her  grand,  patronizing  manner,  and  her  air  of 
extreme  condescension,  as  she  examined  the 
“ little  poky  house,”  having  slightly  worn  off, 
Mrs.  Vanderdecken  betrayed  unconsciously  her 
inward  troubles,  though  in  a roundabout,  ir- 
relevant fashion,  Edna  felt  more  sorry  still. 

“ Was  that  what  you  came  to  speak  to  me 
about?”  said  she,  with  her  usual  directness. 
“Yes,  it  must  be  a great  grief,  to  have  your 
child  setting  up  for  independent  action,  making 
disreputable  acquaintances,  and  persisting  in 
them  after  you  have  forbidden  them  entirely.” 

“ But  I have  not  done  that,  not  exactly,  for 
I doubt  if  I could  make  her  obey  me.” 

“There  I think  you  are  wrong,”  answered 
Edna,  in  her  quick,  decided  way,  which  made 
the  people  who  did  not  like  her — no  person  is 
liked  by  every  body — say  she  was  too  much 
given  to  preaching.  “I  would  lay  upon  chil- 
dren as  few  restrictions  and  commands  as  pos- 
sible ; but  those  made  must  be  rigidly  enforced. 
And  for  that  low  fellow,  who,  from  what  yon 
say,  is  probably  no  soldier  at  all,  but  an  imper- 
tinent beggar,  I would  never  allow  Gertrude  to 
exchange  another  word  with  him.” 

“ Do  you  think  so  ? I wish  I could  do  it ; 
I wish  I dared.” 

“Dared!  What,  dare  yon  not  do  an  un- 
pleasant thing  for  the  good  of  your  own  child  ?” 

“It  isn’t  that,  Edna,  not  quite;  but  I will 
explain  the  matter  another  time,”  said  Letty, 
hurriedly,  finding  that  it  was  impossible  to  get 
a true  answer  to  the  false  impression  which  she 
had  somehow  contrived  to  give,  and  now  felt 
difficult  to  remove.  “ I’m  sick  of  the  subject, 
let  us  talk  about  something  else.  What  a fine 
young  fellow  is  that  eldest  boy  of  yours  I I met 
him  at  the  door  going  out  with  his  brother.” 

“ Will  and  Julius  are  constant  companions. 
I hope  they  will  grow  up  the  same,  and  be  friends 
as  well  as  brothers.  It  is  so  sometimes,  though 
not  always,”  said  Edna,  with  a slight  sigh. 
“ Their  father  and  I often  look  at  them  with  a 
full  heart,  and  wonder  what  their  future  will 
be.  For  Julius  we  have  no  fear.  You  remem- 
ber how  healthy  he  was — so  good  and  sweet- 
tempered,  even  as  a baby.” 

“ Yes,”  said  Letty,  with  a little  return  of  her 
stiff  manner. 

“ But  Will — the  boys  ought  to  have  changed 
names,  I think — Will  is  so  delicate,  so  sensi- 
tive, in  many  things  so  strangely,  painfully 
like—” 

Edna  stopped. 

Mrs.  Vanderdecken  felt  that  now  or  never 
was  her  chance,  if  she  wanted  to  find  out  any 
thing  about  her  old  lover,  and  her  desperate 
anxiety  to  be  free  from  the  doubt  which  had 
lately  come  made  her  bolder  than  usual. 

“ Yes,  Will  is  likely  to  give  you  some  uneasi- 
ness. He  does  not  look  strong,  as  if  he  had 
something  of  that  family  weakness — was  it  con- 
sumption, or  what? — which  showed  itself  so 
plainly  in  poor  dear  Julius.” 

“ Poor  dear  Julius  1”  He  had  sunk  to  that, 
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uttered  in  the  half-pitying,  half-indifferent  tone 
in  which  dead  people,  whose  death  is  felt  to  be 
rather  a gain  than  a loss  to  their  friends,  come 
to  be  spoken  of  sometimes. 

“And,  by-the-by,”  continued  Mrs.  Vander- 
decken,  seeing  that  Mrs.  Stedman  remained 
quite  silent,  “I  have  often  wished  to  ask  you, 
did  you  get  that  full  information  which  you 
were  in  search  of  when  you  wrote  me  the  fact 
— the  mere  fact — of  his  death  in  India?” 

“ Yes,”  replied  Edna,  in  a grave,  constrained 
tone.  “We  have,  alas,  no  reason  to  doubt  his 
death;  though  at  first  we  had,  and  it  was  a 
long  time  before  we  could  reconcile  ourselves 
to  believe  it.” 

“ What !”  cried  Letty,  turning  pale ; “ was  he 
not  dead  after  all  ? I thought  he  was  drowned 
in  the  Hoogly?” 

“We  supposed  so,  but  his  body  was  not  found, 
and  so  we  hoped  he  might  be  yet  alive ; had 
gone  up  the  country,  or  sailed  to  Australia,  or 
perhaps  come  direct  home  to  England,  and  then 
shrunk  from  finding  us  out — but  I will  not 
trouble  you  with  these  matters.” 

“ It’s  no  trouble.  Please  tell  me.  I should 
like  to  hear.” 

And  though  Mrs.  Yanderdecken  testified  no 
distressing  emotion — indeed,  the  absolute  fact 
that  Julius  was  dead  proved  such  a relief  to  her 
that  she  could  speak  about  him  without  any 
hesitation — still  she  looked  sad  and  grave,  rath- 
er touched  than  not. 

“ Do  tell  me  all  about  him,  Edna.  Poor  fel- 
low ! I did  not  mean  him  any  harm.  I had  no 
notion  he  would  have  taken  it  so  much  to  heart. 
Please  tell  every  thing.” 

And  she  listened,  not  without  feeling,  while 
Edna  did  tell  her  “every  thing:”  down  to  the 
miserable  ending  of  that  life,  whose  blessing 
she  might  have  been,  instead  of  its  fatality  and 
its  curse. 

“ Poor  fellow — poor  fellow !”  said  Letty,  sob- 
bing a good  deal.  “And  was  he  really  not 
seen  after  that  day  when  he  went  to  the  ship 
and  found  me  gone  ?” 

“Never.  We  advertised  for  him  half  over 
the  world;  the  advertisements  could  not  but 
have  reached  him  somewhere,  if  alive.  And 
he  would  have  come  home  to  us,  I am  sure  he 
would.  He  knew  how  we  loved  him.” 

“ It  must  have  been  very  painful,”  said  Mrs.  I 
Vanderdecken.  “And  so — ” 

“ And  so,  after  two  years  of  suspense,  we  got 
the  evidence  I told  you  of.  And  some  months 
later  we  received  his  pocket-book,  with  his  name 
written  inside  it,  which  he  always  carried  about 
with  him,  for  it  held”— she  hesitated — “it  held 
a lock  of  your  hair.  It  is  all  we  have  left  of 
him.  Would  you  like  to  see  it?” 

“ I think  I should,”  said  Letty,  in  a low  tone. 

“Then  come  up  stairs.” 

Letty  followed  to  her  sister's  bedroom — a sa- 
cred room,  consecrated  by  both  birth  and  death ; 
a mother's  room,  where  several  toys  strewn 
about  showed  that  the  children  had  still  free 
admittance  into  its  precincts.  But  there  was 


no  baby  in  the  house  now,  and  the  little  crib, 
which  had  been  occupied  successively  so  many 
years,  was  removed  from  its  place  beside  the 
bed,  and  exiled  into  a far  corner,  to  be  used  as 
a receptacle  for  spare  blankets  and  other  extra- 
neous things.  The  room  and  all  its  appoint- 
ments were  comfortable  enough,  but  well  worn, 
and  a little  old-fashioned,  as  if  long  after  the 
need  for  economy  was  gone  her  love  for  the  fa- 
miliar objects  made  Mrs.  Stedman  averse  to  any 
change  in  her  apartment. 

“That  is  your  old  dressing-table,  and  the 
wardrobe  too.  I could  almost  fancy  myself 
back  in  the  small  house — where  was  it?  I for- 
get— that  you  lived  in  when  first  you  were  mar- 
ried.” 

“ Could  yon?”  said  Edna,  as  she  unlocked  a 
drawer,  and  took  therefrom  a faded,  water- 
stained  book. 

Letty  held  it  gently,  crying  a little  over  it. 

“Poor  fellow!  poor  Julius!  He  was  very 
fond  of  me.” 

Asking  no  more  questions,  she  returned  the 
pocket-book  to  her  sister.  The  tribute  to  the 
dead  was  paid,  and  its  painfulness  got  over. 
Her  emotion  had  been  sincere  enough,  but  she 
was  not  Borry  to  end  it  and  revert  to  other 
things.  She  began  turning  over  the  various 
contents  of  the  drawer. 

“What  have  you  here?  A pair  of  baby- 
shoes?  I should  have  thought  your  stock  of 
them  had  been  worn-out  long  ago.” 

“ These  belonged  to  my  little  girl  that  died.” 
After  a pause  Edna  added,  “You  never  lost  a 
child,  Letty  ?” 

“No.” 

And  then  the  two  sisters — mothers  both- 
stood  by  the  small  treasure-drawer,  where,  be- 
sides the  shoes,  lay  one  or  two  other  trifles: 
sleeve-ribbons,  a sash,  relics  of  the  dead  that 
we  all  are  prone  to  keep  somewhere  or  another, 
and  learn  in  time  to  look  at  quietly,  os  one  day 
others  will  look  at  relics  of  us.  While  gazing, 
their  common  womanhood  and  motherhood 
melted  both  hearts.  Letty  silently  clasped  Ed- 
na's hand. 

“ How  old  was  she,  poor  little  lamb  ?” 

“ Only  four  months.  She  was  such  a little 
delicate  thing  always,  but  the  prettiest  of  all 
my  babies.  I was  ill  for  nearly  a year  after 
she  died,  and  gave  a deal  of  trouble  to  my  hus- 
band ; but  he  was  so  good  to  me — so  good !” 

“Ah!”  said  Letty,  sighing. 

“ However,  I got  well  in  time,  and  the  year 
after  that  my  twins  were  born ; twins  like  you 
and  me,  you  know,”  added  she,  affectionately. 
“ They  comfort  me,  and  now  I am  quite  happy 
again.  Only  sometimes  I wake  in  the  night, 
fancying  I hear  my  little  girl  crying  to  me  from 
her  cot,  and — it's  hard,  Letty,  it's  hard.” 

Edna  leaned  her  head  on  her  sister's  shoul- 
der and  burst  into  tears. 

Letty  caressed  her,  kindly  enough ; but  she 
was  puzzled  to  know  what  to  say,  and  so  said 
nothing.  Edna  soon  dried  her  eyes,  and  quiet- 
ly locked  up  the  drawer. 
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u That’s  right;  you  don’t  fret  about  baby 
now,  I hope  ? It  would  be  wrong,  with  all  your 
live  sons.*' 

“I  know  that;  I know  all  is  right  both  for 
her  and  me,  and  I shall  find  my  little  angel 
again  some  day.  Will  you  come  down  stairs, 
Letty  dear?  I hear  the  bell  for  the  children's 
dinner.” 

At  this  meal  14  A ant  Letty/’  ns  she  conde- 
scendingly announced  herself,  was  an  object  of 
great  curiosity  and  awe.  The  young  Steelmans 
evidently  viewed  her  with  a slight  distrust — all 
save  Will*  who,  imaginative  lad  as  he  was,  fell 
a captive  at  once  to  his  beautiful  aunt,  sat  be- 
side her,  paid  her  his  pretty,  boyish,  gentleman- 
like attentions,  and  watched  her  every  move- 
ment with  admiring  eyes — the  very  eves  of  his 
uncle  Julius.  Pleased  and  flattered,  touched 
perhaps  in  spite  of  herself,  by  some  of  those 
ghostly  memories  which  the  new'  generation 
often  so  strangely  bring  hack  to  us  all,  Mrs. 
Vandcrdecken  took  especial  notice  of  the  boy, 
and  said  to  his  mother,  half  sighing,  that  she 
wished  she  had  a son  like  Will. 

And  during  the  hour  she  staid  Letty  was  al- 
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most  the  old  Letty  over  again.  She  placed 
herself  in  the  fireside  circle,  where,  with  the 
mother  as  its  centre,  the  younger  children  soon 
made  themselves  merry,  and  the  two  elders, 
busy  with  hook  and  pencil — strangely  enough 
Will  was  very  fond  of  drawing — occupied  them- 
selves steadily  and  qnietly,  sometimes  joining 
in  the  conversation  just  enough  to  prove  that 
they  were  accustomed  to  be  to  their  parents 
neither  playthings  nor  slaves,  but,  so  far  as 
their  years  allowed,  rational,  intelligent  com- 
panions. She  talked  kindly  rather  than  pat- 
ronizingly, and  seemed  anxious  to  make  her- 
self popular,  Letty  never  could  bear  not  to  be 
popular— -for  the  time  being. 

Also — let  ns  give  her  her  just  due— there 
was  something  in  the  atmosphere  of  this  warm, 
bright  little  house  which  touched  the  heart, 
snch  ns  it  was,  of  the  unsatisfied  rich  woman, 
who  had  a mansion  to  dwell  in,  but  no  home;  a 
millionaire  to  provide  for  her,  but  no  husband  ; 
and  who,  let  her  try  to  compel  it  as  she  might, 
could  never  win  from  her  only  child  any  thing 
like  the  tender,  mindful,  reverential  love  that 
she  saw  in  these  five  boys  toward  their  mother. 
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“How  fond  your  childrep  are  of  you!”  she 
said  to  her  sister,  as  she  stood  arranging  her 
purple  ribbons  round  her  still  fair  face,  care- 
ful as  ever  to  set  it  off  to  the  best  advantage. 
“And  they  seem  to  obey  you  too.  Now  Ger- 
trude is  fond  of  me,  poor  little  thing,  but  she 
never  minds  me  one  bit.  I wish  I could  take 
a leaf  out  of  your  book.” 

“Do  you?” 

“ And  then  your  boys  all  seem  to  get  on  so 
well  together;  never  a cross  look  or  a sharp 
word ; but  I suppose  that  is  because  you  are 
never  cross  and  vexed  yourself.” 

“ Oh  yes  I am,”  said  Edna,  smiling.  “But 
we  are  so  many  people  in  such  a small  house 
that  we  should  never  manage  at  ail  if  we  did 
not  learn  to  keep  our  little  tempers  to  ourselves. 
Isn’t  it  so,  Twinnies  ?”  patting  the  round,  curly 
heads  which  had  intruded  up  stairs.  “ Come, 
jump  up  on  a chair  and  kiss  your  aunt  Letty — 
your  great,  tall  auntie — and  tell  her  she  must  be 
starting — Will  and  Julius  shall  take  her  to  the 
railway  station — and  she  must  come  and  see  us 
again  as  soon  as  she  can.” 

Mrs.  Yanderdecken  distributed  most  affec- 
tionate adieus  all  round,  and  departed  with  her 
two  nephews.  But  she  took  care  to  dismiss 
them  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  to  avoid  any 
possible  chance  of  meeting  at  the  train  either 
some  of  her  grand  acquaintances,  or,  worst  of 
all,  her  husband. 

At  the  journey’s  end  her  carriage  was  wait- 
ing for  her,  and  she  drove  alone  through  the 
lovely  Kentish  country,  beginning  to  wake  up 
into  all  the  freshness  of  early  spring.  Did  it 
remind  her — after  her  long  absence  from  such 
scenes,  for  they  had  wintered  in  town  last  year 
-r^)f  many  a long-ago  spring  ? that  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  for  instance,  when  Edna  nursed  and 
petted  her,  and  Dr.  Stedman  was  kind  to  her, 
and  Julius  adored  her.  Or,  perhaps,  of  later, 
springs,  when  she  and  Julius  sauntered  about 
as  affianced  lovers,  and  watched  the  leaves 
come  out  and  the  thrushes  sing  in  Kensington 
Gardens  ? Days  when  they  wore  all  poor  to- 
gether— poor  and  hard-working,  but  very  hap- 
py, or,  looking  back,  it  seemed  that  they  were. 
And  as  she  smoothed  down  her  silken  gown, 
and  leaned  lazily  back  on  the  cushions  of  her 
carriage,  Mrs.  Yanderdecken  gave  more  than 
one  sigh  to  the  memory — now  a perfectly  safe 
and  comfortable  memory  to  dwell  upon  — of 
poor,  drowned  Julius,  lost  in  his  prime,  for- 
saken, dead,  and  forgotten. 

Passing  the  school-house,  she  recollected  that 
Bhe  had  told  Gertrude  to  wait  for  her  there, 
thinking  it  a safe  place  of  detention  between 
the  governess’s  hour  of  leaving  and  her  own  re- 
turn. But,  with  fatal  precaution,  she  had  over- 
shot her  mark.  For,  the  moment  after  having 
descended,  she  saw,  Bitting  on  the  bench  beside 
the  school-house  door,  with  Gertrude  standing 
beside  him  and  eagerly  talking  to  him,  the  man 
John  Stope ! 

Mrs.  Vanderdecken’s  anger,  not  unmixed 
with  fear,  left  her  absolutely  dumb.  But  Ger- 


trude ran  to  meet  her  without  the  slightest 
hesitation — betraying  no  sense  of  having  done 
wrong. 

“ Oh,  mamma,  I am  so  glad  yon  are  come! 
I have  been  waiting  to  tell  yon  something! 
Something  so  wonderful,  which  Mr.  Stone  has 
just  told  me.  You  will  never  be  angry  with 
him  any  more.  And  Aunt  Edna  will  be  so 
glad ; every  body  will  be  so  glad.” 

“At  what,  my  dear?”  asked  Mrs.  Yander- 
decken, a faint,  cold  fear  thrilling  through  her. 

“ Stoop  down  and  I’ll  whisper  it,  for  it  is  a 
secret  still,  and  only  you  and  I are  to  know,” 
said  the  little  maid,  her  eyes  bright  and  her 
cheeks  glowing.  “But  he  says — Mr.  Stone,  I 
mean — that  he  is  quite  certain  Uncle  Julius  is 
not  dead  at  all.” 

Had  a thunder-bolt  dropped  at  her  feet  Mrs. 
Yanderdecken  could  not  have  been  more  star- 
tled. For  a moment  she  was  silent,  then  she 
took  to  the  usual  refuge  of  fear — incredulous 
anger. 

“ Don’t  tell  me  such  ridiculous  nonsense.  I 
don't  believe  a word  of  it.  And  you,  (fertrude, 
you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  youraelf.  Did  I 
not  forbid  you  ever  to  speak  to  this — this  fel- 
low again?” 

“No,  mamma,”  replied  Gertrude,  boldly, 
“you  forbade  me  to  bring  him  into  the  park, 
but  you  never  said  I was  not  to  speak  to  him. 
I met  him  quite  by  chance,  and  ne  walked  on 
beside  mp.  How  could  I help  it  ? the  common 
was  as  free  to  him  as  to  me.  Besides,”  added 
the  little  creature,  roused  to  rebellion  by  what 
she  considered  injustice,  “I  would  not  have 
helped  it  if  I could.  Nothing  should  ever 
make  me  behave  unkindly  to  a poor  sick — ” 

“ Folly ! I tell  you,  child,  he  is  nothing  but 
a low  impostor.” 

“ I beg  your  pardon,  Madam ! What  were 
you  pleased  to  call  me  ?” 

Stone  had  followed,  walking  feebly  with  the 
help  of  his  stick,  and  now  stood  before  the  lady, 
taking  off  his  hat  to  her  with  an  air  of  mock 
deference. 

Yoices  change,  like  faces,  in  course  of  years ; 
or  perhaps  he  intentionally  altered  his ; or,  still 
more  probable,  was  the  truth  of  the  old  adage, 
“None  so  deaf  as  those  who  will  not  hear.” 
But  even  now  Mrs.  Yanderdecken  showed  no 
sign  of  having  recognized  who  he  really  was. 
Her  reply  was  given  in  unmitigated  anger. 

“I  do  not  know  who  or  what  you  may  be, 
but  I know  you  have  no  business  with  my 
daughter.  I said,  and  I say  again,  that  you 
are  a low  impostor.  If  you  persist  in  follow- 
ing us  about  so  impertinently  I will  tell  my 
husband,  and  he  shall  give  you  in  charge  to 
the  police.” 

The  man  stood  a minute,  face  to  face  with 
her,  apparently  feeling  neither  insulted  nor 
afraid.  Then  he  said,  in  a very  low  voice — 

“Mrs.  Yanderdecken,  you  will  neither  tell 
your  husband,  nor  will  you  give  me  in  charge 
to  the  police ; I am  quite  sure  of  that  Look 
here  2”  and  he  took  from  his  waistcoat  pocket  a 
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letter,  an  old,  foreign-looking  letter,  on  which 
was  still  visible  in  a woman's  hand  the  address, 
“Julius Stedman, Esquire, Calcutta. ” “I have 
half  a dozen  more  of  these.  They  came  into 
my  possession — never  mind  how.  They  are  not 
very  interesting  reading,  but  they  might  be  use- 
ful. I was  just  going  to  show  them  to  your  lit- 
tle girl  here.” 

“Oh  no,  for  pity's  sake,  no!”  gaftped  the 
mother,  in  an  agony  of  terror,  and  placing  her- 
self so  that  Gertrude  could  not  see  the  letter, 
she  hastily  bade  her  run  away  and  call  the  car- 
riage, remaining  in  it  till  she  herself  came. 

Then,  half  blind  with  dread,  she  turned  back 
and  forced  herself  to  look  at  this  man,  to  find 
out  who  he  really  was,  whether  only  John  Stone, 
a poor  wandering  wretch,  who  had  somehow  got 
hold  of  her  Btory,  and  still  worse,  of  her  letters 
—or  some  one  more  formidable  still,  who,  she 
dared  scarcely  imagine. 

There  he  stood,  with  the  sun  slanting  on  his 
bare,  bald  head  and  gray  beard,  leaning  on  his 
stick,  his  threadbare  coat  wrapped  round  him, 
the  mere  wreck  of  a man — as  much  a wreck  as 
that  poor  broken  ship  which  they  had  used  to 
watch  the  waves  beating  on,  off  the  Isle  of 
Wight  coast,  and  yet,  like  it,  preserving  a cer- 
tain amount  of  dignity,  even  of  grace,  amidst 
all  his  downfall.  A man  deeply  to  be  pitied — 
perhaps  severely  blamed — since  every  one  has 
his  lot  in  his  own  hands,  more  or  less,  to  re- 
deem or  ruin  himself— but  a man  whom  in 
his  lowest  plight  could  not  be  altogether  de- 
spised. 

“ I see,  Madam,  you  do  not  remember  me, 
though  I have  the  fortune — or  misfortune — ac- 
curately to  remember  you.” 

“ How  ? Who  are  you  ? But  no,  it  is  quite 
impossible,”  cried  the  frightened  woman,  shrink- 
ing back,  yet  knowing  all  the  while  how  useless 
it  was  to  shrink  from  a truth  which  every  sec- 
ond forced  itself  more  strongly  upon  her. 

At  that  critical  moment  there  came  out  of 
the  school-house  two  of  her  friends — the  rector's 
wife  and  sister,  who  having  heard  that  she  was 
expected,  waited  to  consult  with  her  about  a 
school-feast — for  the  Vanderdecken  purse  and 
the  Vanderdecken  grounds  were  always  their 
prime  strong-hold  in  all  parish  festivities. 

They  met  her  with  much  empressement — these 
kindly  women,  whom  she  liked,  and  who  liked 
her — for  Letty  Kenderdine's  old  pleasant  ways 
had  not  faded  out  in  Letitia  Vanderdecken. 
She  would  have  gone  forward  eagerly  to  meet 
them,  but  there — just  between  her  and  them — 
watching  her  like  her  evil  genius,  haunting  her 
like  an  impending  fate — stood  this  shabby,  dis- 
reputable man.  The  man  who  had  been  the 
betrothed  of  her  youth — whose  arms  had  clasp- 
ed her — whose  lips  had  kissed  her;  to  whom 
she  had  written  those  silly  letters  that  kfiande 
was  likely  to  write,  and  unto  whom  she  had  been 
false  with  the  utmost  falseness  by  which  a wo- 
man can  disgrace  herself  and  destroy  her  lover 
— an  infidelity  than  which  there  is  none  greater 
or  crueler,  short  of  the  infidelity  of  a married 


wife.  There  he  stood — she  was  certain  of  it 
now — not  John  Stone,  but  Julius  Stedman. 

How  it  came  about  that  he  was  still  alive,  or 
what  had  brought  him  hither,  she  never  paused 
to  think.  She  only  recognized  that  it  was, 
without  a doubt,  her  old  lover,  risen  up  as 
from  the  very  grave  to  punish  her:  to  bring 
upon  her  her  husband’s  jealous  anger,  her 
daughter's  contempt,  her  neighbors'  gossip. 
No  wonder  that  the  poor,  weak,  cowardly 
woman  was  overpowered  with  an  almost  mor- 
bid terror — a terror  so  great  that  she  did  not 
even  perceive  the  faint  fragment  of  right  that 
she  still  had  on  her  side — namely,  that  for  any 
man,  let  him  be  ever  60  ill-treated  by  a woman, 
to  take  upon  her  this  mean  revenge,  was  a cru- 
elty that  condemned  himself  quite  as  much  as 
it  did  her. 

But  there  he  was,  undoubtedly,  Julius  Sted- 
man ; and  Mrs.  Vanderdecken  felt  that  if  the 
earth  would  open  and  hide  her  from  him  she 
should  be  only  too  thankful. 

Alas ! the  earth  does  not  open  and  hide  ei- 
ther sufferers  or  sinners  when  they  desire  it. 
They  can  not  escape.  They  must  stay  and 
meet  the  consequences  of  the  sin;  learn  to 
endure  the  suffering. 

Mrs.  Vanderdecken  slipped  a step  or  two 
aside,  and  received  her  rectoiy  friends  with  a 
nervous,  apologetic  smile. 

“ I beg  your  pardon,  but  I was  just  speaking 
to  this  poor  man,  a very  honest  and  respectable 
person,  in  whom  I have  complete  reliance,  and 
for  whom  I am  most  anxious  to  do  all  I can.  I 
wanted  to  hear  his  story,  but  I will  hear  it  an- 
other time,  if— if  he  will  kindly  excuse  me 
now — ” 

“Certainly,”  said  the  man,  with  a formal 
and  stately  bow.  “Certainly.  I have  no 
wish  to  intrude  upon  you,  Madam.  I am 
quite  at  your  disposal  any  day.  Good-after- 
noon.” 

He  took  off  his  hat  once  more,  first  to  her 
and  then  to  the  other  ladies,  and  walked  away 
slowly  in  an  opposite  direction. 

“I  know  that  man  by  sight,”  said  the  rec- 
tor's wife,  looking  after  him  in  some  surprise. 
“ He  comes  to  church  pretty  regularly,  I think.” 

“Yes.” 

“Poor  fellow,  he  seems  as  if  he  had  seen 
better  days.  My  husband  must  call  upon  him. 
What  is  his  name  ?” 

“John  Stone,”  replied  Letty,  faintly. 

“And  you  have  been  kind  to  him,  as  you 
are  to  every  body.  You  are  a real  blessing  to 
our  parish,  my  dear  Mrs.  Vanderdecken.” 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

Mbs.  Vanderdeckeh’s  intense  fear — a fear 
which  it  was  now  impossible  either  to  fly  from 
or  to  set  aside  — made  her  cleverer  than  ordi- 
nary. She  carried  on  the  conversation  with  her 
friends  till  she  had  furtively  watched  this  man 
— once  her  lover,  now  her  bitterest  enemy — safe 
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oat  of  sight.  Then  she  stepped  into  her  car- 
riage, much  agitated  indeed,  but  still  able  by  a 
violent  effort  to  control  herself  before  her  daugh- 
ter, and  account  for  her  nervousness  by  saying 
how  very  much  worn-out  she  had  been  by  hei- 
journey  to  London. 

“ But  why  did  you  go,  mamma  ? Oh,  I re- 
member ; it  was  about  a bonnet.  Still  I would 
not  have  you  so  tired  and  looking  so  ill  for  all 
the  new  bonnets  in  the  world.” 

“ Don’t  talk  to  me  till  we  get  into  the  house 
and  have  had  our  tea.  Then  I shall  be  rested, 
and  you  can  tell  me  all  your  story.” 

“ Very  well,  mamma,”  replied  Gertrude,  with 
her  customary  acquiescence,  and  then  sat  look- 
ing out  of  the  carriage  window,  amusing  herself 
with  her  own  thoughts,  which  were  generally 
quite  as  interesting  aa  her  mother’s  conversa- 
tion. 

Upon  her  new  discovery  the  little  girl's  fancy 
dwelt  with  a tenderness  indescribable.  Stone 
had  told  her  that  for  many  months  Julius  Sted- 
man  had  been  “ out  of  his  mind” — though  care- 
fully tended  by  some  natives  who  took  pity  upon 
him,  but  never  even  knew  his  name.  That  he 
came  to  his  right  senses  in  some  up-country  sta-  j 
tion — all  but  penniless ; and  had  enlisted  for  a 
soldier — seen  much  service — and  was  finally 
sent  home  to  England  invalided — at  which  crit- 
ical point  in  the  story  Mrs.  Vanderdecken's  car- 
riage appeared. 

But  Gertrude  had  heard  enough.  Her  im- 
agination was  vividly  excited.  That  most 
divine  doctrine  of  Christianity,  which  comes  as 
a natural  instinct  to  the  young,  the  gospel  of  re- 
pentance and  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  the  joy  in 
heaven  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth,  was  deep 
in  the  inmost  heart  of  this  child.  Her  eyes  filled 
with  tears  as  she  thought  of  poor  Julius  Sted- 
man,  looking  not  unlike  the  prodigal  son  in  her 
pictorial  Bible,  coming  home  to  his  brother  and 
sister;  taken  into  the  bright  little  house  at  Brook 
Street,  and  there  made  happy  to  the  end  of  his 
days.  She  forgot  one  thing,  which  overtender 
people  also  sometimes  forget,  though  it  is  not 
forgotten  in  the  parable — that  the  prodigal  first 
said,  “I  have  sinned,”  and  that  in  no  way  had 
Stone  ever  hinted  that  Julius  Stedman — wher- 
ever or  whatever  he  might  be — was  in  the  least 
sorry  for  any  thing. 

But  this  was  an  ethical  question  about  which 
the  child  did  not  trouble  herself.  She  only 
waited  with  painfully  restrained  impatience  till 
she  had  leave  to  tell  her  tale. 

This  was  not  for  an  hour  or  more.  Mrs. 
Vanderdecken  kept  putting  off,  on  any  excuse, 
what  she  so  much  dreaded  to  hear.  At  last, 
getting  one  of  the  not  unfrequent  telegrams  that 
her  husband  would  dine  in  the  city  and  not  be 
home  till  next  day,  she  took  a little  more  cour- 
age, and  stretching  herself  on  the  sofa  in  her 
morning-room,  prepared  to  hear  the  worst,  and 
to  take  things,  hard  as  they  were,  at  least  as 
easy  as  she  could. 

“ Now,  Gertrude,  while  I have  ten  minutes 
to  spare,  tell  me  what  was  that  silly  story  about 
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Dr.  Stedman’8  brother  being  still  alive,  which 
Mr.  Stone  told  you.” 

For  she  had  satisfactorily  discovered  that  as 
Stone  only  did  the  child  know  him ; he  had,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  been  careful  to  preserve 
his  incognito ; nor,  to  Gertrude  at  any  rate,  had 
he  identified  himself  with  Julius  Stedman — if 
indeed  he  was  Julius.  Sometimes  a wild  hope 
that  he  tvas  not,  that  her  own  fears  and  some 
chance  resemblance  had  deluded  her,  came  to 
comfort  Mrs.  Vanderdecken.  So,  as  carelessly 
as  she  could,  she  repeated  the  name  of  John 
Stone,  and  found  that  her  daughter  received  it 
with  equal  indifference.  So  far  she  was  safe. 

But  when  she  began  to  hear  the  story,  so 
minute  in  all  its  details,  she  felt  that  though  a 
child  might  be  deceived,  no  grown  person  could 
be,  into  believing  it  a tale  told  second-hand. 
Gertrude’s  accurate  memory  and  vivid  imagin- 
ation reproduced,  almost  as  graphically  as  it 
had  been  given  to  her,  the  history  of  the  young 
man’s  passionate  despair — how,  having  lost  his 
bride,  he  determined  to  lose  himself — at  once, 
and  completely  as  if  he  had  been  dead. 

“He  wished  his  friends  to  think  him  dead, 
mamma.  He  thought  they  would  be  happier  if 
they  did : if  he  could  drop  out  of  the  world  and 
be  utterly  forgotten.  Was  that  right  ?” 

“ I can’t  tell.  And  where  is  he  ? How  did 
Stone  know  him  ?”  cried  the  mother,  with  eager 
deceit — or  perhaps  wishful  even  to  deceive  her- 
self. 

“You  forget,  mamma;  but  then  you  know 
you  are  not  very  good  at  remembering  things,” 
said  Gertrude,  patronizingly.  “ Have  I not  told 
you  ever  so  often  that  Mr.  Stone  declares  he 
never  met  Uncle  Julius  in  all  his  life  ?” 

Obvious  as  the  quibble  was,  Mrs.  Vander- 
decken took  it  in  for  the  moment  and  breathed 
freer. 

“Oh,  yes,  yes;  go  on,  child.” 

“After  he  turned  soldier  he  was  knocked 
about  the  world  in  all  directions.  I’m  afraid,” 
Gertrude  added,  gravely,  “that  he  was  some- 
times very  naughty.  Mr.  Stone  says  so : but 
he  wouldn’t  tell  me  what  he  had  done.  1 told 
him  I thought  the  naughtiest  thing  of  all  wa9 
his  not  writing  to  his  brother,  who  loved  him  so 
dearly,  and  would  have  been  so  happy  to  get 
him  back  again.” 

“ Did  he  ever  come  back  ?” 

“ Yes.  That  is  the  delight  of  it.  Mr.  Stone 
says  he  is  certain  he  is  in  England — in  fact,  I 
almost  think  he  knows  where  he  is,  though  he 
did  not  say  so.  I fancy  he — Uncle  Julius 
that  is  (oh,  please,  mamma,  let  me  call  him 
Uncle  Julius,  for  I feel  so  fond  of  him) — must 
be  very  poor,  or  very  miserable,  or  something ; 
for  when  I asked  why  he  had  not  gone  at  once 
to  his  brother,  Mr.  Stone  said,  4 No,  he  would 
never  do  that,  for  his  misery  would  only  dis- 
grace him.’  But,  mamma,  that  can’t  be  true, 
can  it?”  said  the  child,  appealingly.  “I  am 
sure  if  I had  a brother,  and  he  were  ever  so 
miserable,  nay,  even  if  he  had  dono  wrong,  and 
were  to  come  to  me  and  say  he  was  sorry,  and 
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would  never  be  bad  again,  I would  take  him  in 
and  be  glad  to  see  him,  and  feel  it  no  disgrace, 
even  if  he  were  in  rags  and  tatters,  like  poor  Mr. 
Stone.  Would  not  you  ?” 

44  Yes,”  said  the  mother,  and  knew  she  was 
telling  a lie,  and  that  one  day  God  would  sure- 
ly condemn  her  out  of  her  own  lips,  before  the 
face  of  her  own  child.  She  turned  paler  and 
paler,  and  scarcely  could  utter  the  next  ques- 
tion— apparently  needless,  and  yet  which  she 
felt  she  most  fully  assure  herself  of  before  she 
ventured  a step  further.  44  But  the  lady — she 
who  weitt  out  to  India — did  not  Mr.  Stone  tell 
you  the  lfcme  of  the  lady  ?” 

Gertrude’s  lip  curled  with  the  supreme  con- 
tempt of  indignant  youth. 

44  No,  he  told  me  nothing  about  her,  and  I 
did  not  care  to  ask.  The  false,  mean,  merce- 
nary woman ! Don’t  speak  of  her,  mamma ; 
she  isn’t  worth  it.” 

No,  the  mother  did  not  attempt  to  speak. 
She  only  turned  her  face  to  the  wall,  with  a 
half-audible  groan,  wishing  she  could  lie  silent 
forever — silent  in  the  grave,  where,  at  least,  her 
child  could  not  have  the  heart  to  say  such  cruel 
words,  or  she  herself,  hidden  in  the  dust  of 
death,  would  not  be  able  to  hear  them.  And 
yet  she  knew  they  were  true  words — true  as  the 
warm  light  in  Gertrude’s  eyes  when,  feeling 
that  she  had  somehow  vexed  her  mother,  though 
she  could  not  in  the  least  guess  how,  she  crept 
closer  to  her  and  began  caressing  her  and  amus- 
ing her  with  careless  words,  every  one  of  which 
stung  like  wasps,  or  pierced  like  arrows. 

44  You  see,  mamma,  she  must  have  been  such 
a very  heartless  woman,  as  well  as  faithless,  and 
snch  a coward  too.  She  never  sent  one  line  to 
Uncle  Julius,  to  tell  him  she  had  changed  her 
mind — left  him  to  be  told  by  somebody  else — 
any  body  who  cared  to  tell  him.  It  was  the 
ship’s  captain  who  did  it,  when  he  came  on 
board ; and  he  fell  down  on  the  deck  as  if  he 
had  been  shot.  Mr.  Stone  says  it  felt  like  be- 
ing shot — that  he  laughed — and  it  did  not  seem 
to  hurt  him  at  all  for  a minute,  and  he  got  up 
and  staggered  back  to  the  boat  and  landed 
again.  After  that  his  mind  went  all  astray. 
Poor  man ! Poor  Uncle  Julius !” 

“There,  that  will  do,”  said  Mrs.  Vander- 
decken,  faintly.  44  You  have  talked  so  much 
you  have  quite  made  my  head  ache.  I think 
you  had  better  go  to  bed  now.” 

44  Oh  no ; it  is  hardly  eight  o’clock ; and,  be- 
sides, you  will  want  me  to  wait  upon  you,  and 
get  you  your  paper-case  and  things.  You  know 
you  have  a letter  to  write,  mother  dear,”  said 
Gertrude,  coaxingly. 

“What  letter?” 

44  To  Aunt  Edna,  of  course,  telling  her  that 
Dr.  Stedman  must  come  here  at  once.” 

“Why?” 

44 Can’t  you  guess,  mamma?  To  see  Mr. 
Stone,  and  get  out  of  him  every  thing  he  knows 
about  Uncle  J ulius.  He  would  not  tell  me,  but 
of  course  he  must  tell  Dr.  Stedman,  who  is 
Uncle  Julius’s  very  own  brother.  No  time 


ought  to  be  lost.  You’ll  write,  of  course, 
mamma  ?” 

“Of  course,”  replied  the  mother,  actually 
Bhivering  with  fear  as  this  new  difficulty  in  her 
position  opened  itself  out  before  her.  Vainly 
she  turned  it  over  in  her  troubled  brain,  won- 
dering how  she  was  to  escape  it.  Escape,  in- 
deed, was  what  she  most  thought  of;  whether 
she  could  not,  by  continuing  utterly  to  ignore 
him,  and  keeping  still  in  dead  silence  the  secret 
which  he  had  so  far  kept,  get  rid,  temporarily 
or  permanently,  of  this  man,  who  might  be  Ju- 
lius Stedman,  and  yet  might  not.  But  in  either 
case  it  could  not  signify  much,  nor  for  very 
long.  He  was  apparently  in  bad  health — he 
might  not  live.  If  he  were  Julius,  he  probably 
had  his  own  good  reasons  for  not  wishing  to  be 
recognized  by  his  brother ; since,  during  all  the 
weeks  he  had  remained  in  England,  he  had 
made  no  effort  to  see  him.  And  let  the  silly, 
romantic  Gertrude  have  what  notions  she  might, 
theirs  could  not  be  a pleasant  meeting.  In- 
deed, as  a physician  in  good  practice,  it  might 
seriously  injure  Dr.  Stedman  to  have  thrust 
upon  him  a brother  so  low  in  the  world.  Was 
it  not  advisable,  perhaps,  to  keep  them  apart  ? 

So  reasoned  this  woman,  long  used  to  view 
all  things  by  the  light  of  custom  and  conven- 
ience, and  half  persuaded  herself  to  take  the 
easiest  course,  of  letting  things  alone,  when  she 
was  startled  by  the  voice  of  her  daughter — the 
funny,  decided  little  voice,  which  often  half 
coaxed,  half  governed  her  to  do  many  things 
against  her  will. 

•“  Mamma,  shall  I bring  you  your  letter-case 
now?  The  post-bag  will  go  in  half  an  hour; 
and  here  is  your  favorite  paper  with  the  crest 
upon  it.  I’ll  get  you  an  envelope  immediately.” 

Mrs.  Vanderdecken  knew  not  what  to  do. 
This,  which  seemed  to  her  child  the  most  nat- 
ural and  simple  course  imaginable,  was  to  her 
nearly  an  impossibility — a dread  indescribable 
at  the  time,  and  the  opening  up  of  endless  fu- 
ture troubles.  For  of  the  great  enmity  that 
the  man  Stone— or  Julius  Stedman,  whichever 
he  was — bore  her  there  could  be  no  doubt.  He 
would  do  her  harm  if  he  could.  Instead  of 
aiding,  6he  would  thankfully  have  annihilated 
him.  Not  out  of  cruelty — poor  Letty  was  not 
naturally  cruel — but  out  of  mere  fear.  Yet,  are 
not  half  the  wickednesses  and  barbarities  of  this 
world  done  out  of  simple  fear?  She  did  not 
mean  to  be  wicked — she  would  have  been  hor- 
rified had  any  one  suggested  such  a thing — yet 
more  than  once  the  dim  thought  crossed  her 
mind— oh,  if  only  that  poor  sickly  man,  whoev- 
er he  was,  had  slipped  away  from  the  world, 
instead  of  coming  here  to  be  the  torment  and 
terror  of  her  life ! 

Not  daring  to  refuse  her  daughter — for  what 
possible  excuse  could  she  give  for  so  doing  ? — 
she  sat  with  the  pen  in  her  hand — her  irreso- 
lute, trembling,  jeweled  hand — until  the  stroke 
of  nine,  and  then  laid  it  down. 

44 1 am  so  tired,  Gertrude,  so  very  tired,  and 
I hate  writing  letters.  It  is  too  late  now,  for  I 
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ought  to  word  it  carefully,  so  as  not  to  startle 
them.  I’ll  write  it  the  first  thing  to-morrow.  ” 

“Very  well,  mamma,”  said  Gertrude,  pas- 
sively ; she  had  had  only  too  much  experience 
of  her  mother’s  dilatory  ways,  her  weak  habit 
of  patting  off  every  thing  till  “to-morrow.” 
StiU,  she  would  not  complain,  this  good  child 
which  Heaven  was  teaching,  as  it  has  to  teach 
the  luckless  children  of  some  parents,  by  nega^ 
tives.  Though  bitterly  disappointed,  she  held 
her  tongue,  and  indeed  begun,  as  she  often  did, 
quietly  to  lay  her  own  plans  for  doing  what  her 
mother  would  most  likely  leave  undone — or  do 
too  late.  But  before  she  could  settle  any  thing 
to  her  satisfaction,  nurse  came  to  carry  her  off 
to  bed,  where  she  laid  her  busy  little  head  down, 
and  slept  off  in  multitudinous  dreams,  in  which 
Uncle  Julius,  Aunt  Edna,  and  all  the  rest  fig- 
ured by  turns,  the  intense  excitement  of  the  day. 

Not  so  her  mother.  Mrs.  Vanderdecken  not 
seldom  had  to  pay  the  penalty  of  an  idle,  lux- 
urious life : her  sleep  often  fled  from  her.  In 
the  wakeful,  silent  hours  evety  small  grievance 
became  a mountainous  wrong.  No  wonder 
then  that  the  same  thing  befell  her  now,  and 
after  a miserable  night  she  arose  sick,  unre- 
freshed, driven  by  sheer  desperation  into  what 
yesterday  would  have  been  the  very  last  thing 
she  had  dared  to  do — a resolve  to  go  and  see 
for  herself  whether  her  fears  were  true  or  false ; 
whether  she  really  had  at  her  very  door  Julius 
Stedman,  returned  alive,  who,  though  he  could 
have  no  actual  scandal  to  bring  against  her — 
Letty  Kenderdine,  with  all  her  folly,  had  ever 
kept  her  fair  fame  clear — was  acquainted  with 
the  numerous  love  affairs  of  her  youth — in  her 
yanity  she  had  often  teased  him  with  them,  and 
laughed  at  his  ridiculous  jealousy.  Now,  even 
if  he  did  no  worse,  he  might  repeat  them  all, 
and  make  her  the  by-word  and  the  laughing- 
stock of  her  neighbors.  The  idea  of  this  low 
fellow,  who,  whatever  or  whoever  he  had  been, 
had  now  sunk  to  be  a lodger  in  a village  ale- 
house, giving  out  to  all  the  drunken  hangers-on 
there  that  he  was  once  the  lover — the  plighted 
husband — of  Mrs.  Vanderdecken  of  Holywell 
Hall  1 It  nearly  drove  her  wild. 

To  prevent  this,  by  almost  any  sacrifice,  she 
was  driven  to  the  daring  expedient  of  attempt** 
ing  an  interview — a private  interview — with  the 
man  who  called  himself  John  Stone. 

At  first  she  thought  of  sending  for  him  to 
her  own  house — but  Gertrude  might  wonder, 
the  servants  might  gossip — besides,  the  man 
might  refuse  to  come.  In  any  sight  she  had  had 
of  him  he  had  seemed  more  and  more  resolved 
to  make  her  feel  she  had  cause  to  be  afraid  of 
him,  not  he  of  her.  Better  seise  him  of  a sud- 
den, before  he  had  time  to  settle  what  advant- 
age he  should  take  of  her — whether  he  wanted 
revenge  or  only  money.  For  still  she  clung 
feebly  to  her  old  delusion,  that  money  could  do 
any  thing,  atone  for  any  thing. 

Yet  as  she  pondered  over  these  things,  con- 
sidering how  she  might  best  protect  herself 
fVom  him — there  came  more  than  once  to  her  a 


vision  of  her  young  lover,  who  would  have  given 
his  existence  to  protect  Aer,  who  worshiped  the 
very  ground  she  trod  upon,  who  though  poor  in 
worldly  wealth  had  been  rich  in  every  thing 
else  — most  rich  in  the  only  treasure  which 
makes  life  really  happy^— honest,  hearty  love. 
And  though  she  had  got  all  Bhe  wanted — nay, 
was  in  a far  higher  and  more  prosperous  posi- 
tion than  she  had  ever  dreamed  of  as  a girl, 
still  she  felt  that  something  was  missing  oat  of 
her  life — something  that  never  would  come  into 
it  again.  She  could  understand  dimly  what 
that  text  meant—*44  to  gain  the  whole  wrid,  and 
lose  one’s  own  soul.”  ® 

This  feeling  did  not  last,  of  course.  Letty’s 
nature  was  too  shallow  for  any  emotion  to  last 
long ; and  she  shortly  turned  away  from  it  to 
consider  how  she  could  accomplish,  with  least 
observation,  her  meeting  with  Stone. 

It  happened  to  be  her  day  of  district  visiting, 
when  the  village  was  accustomed  to  see  her 
carriage  waiting  about  while  she  went  from 
cottage  to  cottage,  splendid  and  condescend- 
ing, though  sometimes  a little  alarming  to  the 
inmates.  But  Mrs.  Fox’s  house  was  not  in- 
cluded in  her  list,  partly  because  the  good  wo- 
man was  not  quite  poor  enough  to  warrant  her 
dwelling  being  taken  by  storm  by  a rich  neigh- 
bor, who  hadjio  other  excuse  than  the  superi- 
ority of  wealth  to  give  for  so  doing,  and  partly 
because  Mrs.  Vanderdecken  did  not  consider  a 
public  house  exactly  “respectable.” 

Great,  therefore,  was  the  landlady’s  surprise 
when  the  Holywell  equipage  stopped  at  her 
door,  and  its  mistress,  leaning  out  smiling,  re- 
quested to  know  if  there  was  not  a person 
named  Stone  lodging  there  ? 

44  Yes,  sure,  ma’am ; has  been  here  since  be- 
fore Christmas ; a very  decent  man,  or  I wouldn’t 
have  had  him  in  my  house,  I can  assure  you. 
A soldier,  ma'am,  just  come  from  India.” 

44  So  I understand.  I have  had  friends  in 
India.  I should  like  to  see  him — and — it  would 
be  a pleasure  to  me  to  do  any  thing  I could  for 
him.  Will  you  tell  him  so  ?” 

44  That  I will,  Mrs.  Vanderdecken,  and  I’m 
reel  glad  too,”  added  the  old  woman,  confiden- 
tially, 44  for  to  tell  you  the  truth,  he’s  sometimes 
a great  weight  upon  my  mind — poor  Mr.  Stone : 
not  for  fear  he  won’t  pay  me— he  does  that 
reg’lar — but  I can  see  he’s  poor  enough,  and 
very  sickly,  and  has  such  queer  ways.  I was 
thinking  of  telling  our  rector  about  him,  incase 
any  thing  did  happen.” 

44 Don’t,  don’tl”  said  Mrs.  Vanderdeckea, 
eagerly.  44  The  rector  has  only  too  much  upon 
his  hands.  If  you  want  things  for  your  lodger 
— food  or  wine — just  send  to  the  Hall.” 

44  You  are  only  too  good,  ma’am  ; and  I’ve 
said  to  Mr.  Stone  often  and  often  what  a kind 
lady  you  be.  But  here  he  comes  to  speak  for 
himself.  My  dear  soul,”  darting  up  to  him  and 
whispering  in  his  ear,  44  do  look  alive  for  once. 
Here  is  somebody  come  to  see  yon — a kind  lady 
as  says  she  has  friends  in  India,  and  wishes  you 
well.” 
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Stone,  who  had  been  creeping  lazily  across 
the  common  in  the  snnshine  of  the  lovely  spring 
morning,  looked  about  him  in  his  wild,  weary, 
confused  fashion — he  seemed  sometimes  half 
asleep,  as  if  it  was  a long  time  before  he 
could  take  any  new  idea  into  his  bewildered 
brain. 

“Don’t  bother  me,  Mrs.  Fox,  pray!  Ask 
the  lady  who  she  is  and  what  she  comes  about.” 
And  then,  deaf  and  blind  and  stupid  as  he 
seemed,  he  perceived  the  face  leaning  out  of 
the  carriage  window.  The  mntnal  recognition 
was  instantaneous. 

“What  do  you  want  with  me?”  asked  he, 
hoarsely. 

“ I want  to  speak  to  you— just  half  a dozen 
words.  Will  you  come  into  my  carriage,  or 
shall  I get  out  ?”  * 

“ You  had  better  get  out.” 

Driven  desperate  by  her  extreme  fear,  Letty 
obeyed.  As  she  did  so  the  mere  force  of  habit 
made  Stone  come  forward  to  assist  her — as  any 
gentleman  would  assist  a lady  — but  by  this 
time  Mrs.  Vanderdecken  had  recovered  her 
prudence.  Pretending  not  to  see  him,  she 
rested  as  usual  on  her  footman's  arm,  and  de- 
scended leisurely  from  her  carriage. 

“Mrs.  Fox,”  said  she,  carefully  addressing 
herself  to  the  landlady,  “ can  I have  a word  pr 
two  with  your  lodger  in  your  little  parlor?  And, 
coachman,  walk  the  horses  up  and  down  the 
common ; it  is  rather  chilly  this  morning.  Don’t 
you  find  it  so  after  India,  Mr.  Stone  ?” 

Truly  Letty  had  rather  gained  than  lost  in 
the  art  of  keeping  up  appearances. 

“Mr.  Stone,  my  dear,”  whispered  the  land- 
lady, pulling  him  by  the  sleeve  as  he  stood 
motionless.  “You’re  forgetting  your  man- 
ners, quite.  Do  go  in  and  speak  to  the  lady 
— Mrs.  Vanderdecken — she  is  such  a kind  lady, 
and  might  turn  out  a good  friend  to  you.” 

And  considering  him  woefully  blind  to  his 
own  interests,  which  were  somehow  or  other  in 
her  charge,  the  old  woman  fairly  pushed  him 
into  the  parlor  and  shut  the  door. 

So  the  two— once  lovers — stood  face  to  face 
together  and  alone;  even  as  when  they  had 
parted  fifteen  years  ago,  expecting  to  meet 
again  almost  as  husband  and  wife.  They 
stood,  looking  blankly  at  one  another  across 
the  sea  of  dead  years  which  had  rolled  be- 
tween and  forever  divided  them. 

Hardly  knowing  what  she  did,  Letty  slightly 
extended  her  hand,  but  it  was  not  taken,  and 
then  she  said,  in  a frightened  voice : 

“ I know  who  you  are ; but  how  did  you 
come  here  ? I thought — every  body  thought — 
that  you  were  dead  long  ago.” 

“ You  thought  I was  dead  ? Well,  so  I have 
been  these  many  years.  Shall  I tell  you  who 
killed  me?” 

Mrs.  Vanderdecken  shrank  back,  and  then 
bethought  herself  that,  whether  he  were  mad 
or  not,  it  was  advisable  to  pacify  him. 

“I  beg  your  pardon;  I only  meant  that,  as 
we  are  both  middle-aged  people  now,  we  had 
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better  let  by-gones  be  by-gones.  Won’t  you 
shake  hands,  Mr.  Stedman  ?” 

At  sound  of  that  old  name — the  boyish  name, 
his  and  Will’s — the  artist’s  name  which  he  had 
hoped  to  make  famous,  and  give,  covered  with 
honor,  to  the  woman  he  loved — the  man  start- 
ed and  began  to  tremble  violently. 

“Don’t  call  me  thus.  I have  long  since 
dropped  the  name;  I have  forgotten  I ever 
bore  it.  I told  you  I was  dead — dead.” 

Mrs.  Vanderdecken  looked  sorry,  but  she 
was  too  much  afraid  for, Herself  toj  give  way 
much. 

“Pray  don’t  talk  in  that  sad  fashiqn;  I am 
sure  there  is  no  need.  Kbti  Itfei  of  cOtfrse,  a 
good  deal  changed,  and  I am  grieved  to  see  it. 

You  must  have  had  a hard  life  in  India,  or 
wherever  you  were.  I should  like  to  be  of 
service  to  you  if  I could ; if  you  would  promise 
never  to  refer  to  youthful  follies.”  t 

“ Follies !”  t-  t 

“You  know  they  were  such,*  kid#  Letty, 
gathering  courage.  “ Ours  was  just;  a boy  and 
girl  affair.  We  were  not  suited  for  each  other, 
and  should  never  have  been  happy.  It  was 
really  quite  as  much  for  your  shke  as  my  own 
that  I did  as  I did.” 

“Stop !”  cried  Julius,  fiercely,  and  rose  up 
in  his  rags — his  old  coat  was  fcctoially  ragged 
now — to  confront  the  lady — so  much  a lady 
to  look  at,  so  graceful  and  so  elegantly  clad. 
“Stop.  You  and  I may  neijer  meet  in  this 
world  again ; so  at  least  let  u^  tell  pne  another 
no  lies.  There  were  lies  enough  told  by  one 
of  us  fifteen  years  ago.” 

His  manner  was  so  wild  that  at  first  Letty 
glanced  toward  the  door ; then,  rapidly  calcu- 
lating consequences — a new  thing  for  her — she 
decided  to  propitiate  him,  if  possible. 

“This  is  not  kind,  or  even  gentleman-like,  of 
you — and  you  were  always  such  a gentleman,” 
said  she,  in  a soothing  tone.  “ I dare  say  you 
were  much  annoyed  with  me  at  the  time,  for 
which  I am  very  sorry,  though  I did  all  for 
the  best.  But  you  must  have  got  over  it  now. 

And  please  don't  speak  so  loud;  people  will 
hear  you  outside.” 

“ Oh,  that  is  all  you  care  for  still,  I see ; how 
things  look  outside.” 

His  laugh  was  so  strange,  so  dreadful,  that 
Letty  again  doubted  whether,  at  all  risks,  it 
would  not  be  Bafer  to  get  away  from  him.  She 
looked  toward  the  door. 

“ Excuse  me,  but  since  you  have  desired  it, 
we  will  have  out  our  * few  words.'  You  need 
i not  be  afraid,  I shall  not  harm  you.  I am  not 
insane,  though  the  quantity  of  opium  I eat 
makes  me  a little  queer  sometimes ; nor  a 
drunkard ; nor  a thief,  as  you  supposed  me  to 
be.  But  every  thing  else  bad  that  a man  can 
be — that  a woman  might  have  saved  him  from 
— I am,  and  it  is  your  doing.” 

“My  doing!” 

It  was  fortunate  for  Letty  that  at  this  mo- 
ment her  carriage  passed  the  window,  remind- 
ing her  that  she  was  Mrs.  Vanderdecken  after 
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flU.  She  rose  in  her  stately  height  from  the 
horse*  Imir  sofa. 

“If  you  talk  in  this  way  I must  really 


8embles  yon.  She  is  a sweet  little  creature, 
and  I am  rather  fond  of  her.” 

“ You  fond  of  her!”  cried  the  mother,  roused 
into  courage  by  the  one  pure,  unselfish  instinct 
she.  had.  “And  what  right,  have  you  to  be 
fond  of  her?  What  is  she  to  you  that  yon 
should  have  gone  and  made  friends  with  her, 
and  turned  her  heart  against  me  by  telling  her 
my  whole  miserable  story  V' 

u I have  not  done  so,  not  yet.  I have  never 
ment-ioned  your  name.” 

“But  she  will  find  it  out,  when  she  learns 
who  yon  are,  as  she  must  when  you  go  home 
to  your  brother.” 

“I  shall  never  go  home  to  my  brother.  It 
is  the  last  kindness  I can  show  to  him  and  hi* 
— to  keep  away  from  them.  I have  *ecn  them 
all,  and  that  is  enough.  To  make  tnvself 
known  to  them  would  only  disgrace  them- 
They  will  never  see  me,  or  hear  of  me,  any 
more,” 

The  voice  was  so  hollow,  so  sad,  and  rcr  so 
resolute,  that  for  a minute  it  touched  Letty. 
Then  in  her  infinite  relief  that  things  were  thus, 
Bhe  thought  it  wiser  to  leave  them  so. 


**  Not  yet ; I could  not  allow  it.  Rnt  pray 
he  seated.  Though  I am  aw'are  it  is  but  poor 
accommodation  I have  to  offer  you.” 

4k  I can  not  stay  indeed.  My  position  as — 
as  a married  lady — ” 

“A  married  lady!”  repeated  he,  in  the  sneer- 
ing tone  of  young  Julius  Stedman,  deepened 
tenfold.  “Fifteen  yearn  ago  you  were  in  heart 
and  vow  married  to  me.  When  yon  gave  your- 
self to  another  man  you  did — what  the  other 
women  do  who  sell  themselves  body  and  soul 
to  any  men  that  desire  them— what  your  Bible 
cells  by  the  ugly  word — ” 

“I can’t  listen.  I won’t  listen,”  cried  Lctty, 
flushing  up,  “Only  a brute  would  speak  in 
this  way  to  me  — roe,  a wife  and  a mother. 
Oh,  iny  poor  little  girl !” 

There  was  truth  in  what  she  said,  and,  mad- 
dened as  he  was,  Julius  felt  it. 

“I  have  done  no  injury  to  your  little  girl,’* 
said  he,  more  quietly.  “She  in  no  wav  re- 
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“You  may  change  your  mind,”  she  said, 
“especially  if  you  should  be  ill.” 

“No.  I am  accustomed  to  be  ill  alone; 
it  will  not  be  much  harder — perhaps  less  hard 
— to  die  alone.  ” 

“Ah,  well  hope  not.  You  are  too  young 
still  to  talk  of  dying.  But  perhaps  your  plan 
is  the  best  after  all.” 

Julius  regarded  her,  as  she  spoke  so  coldly, 
so  indifferently — the  woman  who  had  been  his 
idol,  into  whose  hands  had  been  given,  as  into 
many  another  woman's,  almost  unlimited  pow- 
er over  a man,  to  save  or  to  destroy  him ; who, 
loving  him  not  blindly  but  faithfully,  might  have 
conquered  his  faults,  developed  his  virtues,  and 
led  him,  like  his  good  angel,  through  the  world, 
up  to  the  very  gate  of  heaven.  But  now — 

As  he  gazed  the  last  trace  of  softness  went 
out  of  the  man’s  heart.  He  was  no  longer  her 
lover,  but  her  bitterest  enemy. 

“ You  are  right,”  he  said.  “ My  plan  is  best. 
And  now  we  need  not  mention  my  brother  again. 
What  else  have  you  to  say  to  me  ?” 

“ It  was  about  my  little  girl  I want  you  to 
promise  never  to  meet  my  Gertrude  any  more.” 

“Why  not?” 

“Oh,  can  you  not  see?  Only  just  con- 
sider.” 

“ I have  considered,  ever  since  I saw  yon  at 
the  railway-station — the  rich,  prosperous  wo- 
man whom  God  would  not  punish.  But  I am 
juster  than  He — I will.” 

“ Punish  me  ? What  do  you  mean  ?” 

“I  will  tell  you,  for  I like  to  do  things  fairly 
and  openly ; it  was  yon  who  did  them  under- 
hand. That  Sunday  night,  by  the  kitchen  fire 
in  your  little  house  at  Kensington — do  you  re- 
member it?  I told  you  that  you  might  make 
me  either  good  or  bad.  If  you  refused  roe  at 
once — point-blank — I might  bear  it — I was 
young,  I should  ‘get  over  it,’  as  you  women 
say.  But  if  you  trifled  with  me,  or  deceived 
me,  I should  never  get  over  it — I should  turn 
out  a vagabond  and  a reprobate  to  the  end  of 
my  days.  This  came  true.  See  what  I am ! 
and  I repeat,  it  is  all  your  doing.” 

“<5h,  Julius!" 

She  said  it,  involuntarily,  perhaps— or,  else 
to  soften  him — for  she  was  growing  more  and 
more  frightened,  bnt  it  only  seemed  to  harden 
him  the  more. 

“ Never  utter  that  name  again.  I told  yon 
I had  renounced  it,  and  shall  never  resume  it 
while  I live,  which  will  not  be  long,  thank  God  l 
That  is,  if  there  be  a God  to  thank  for  any 
thing.” 

“ Hush  1 You  are  talking  blasphemy.” 

“ Who  made  me  a blasphemer?  Who  taught 
me  to  disbelieve  in  every  thing  good,  and  holy, 
and  sweet  ? Who  turned  me  into  a heathen, 
and  then,  as  yon  say,  into  a brute?  But  it 
does  not  matter  now ; I shall  be  at  rest  soon. 
Only,  before  I die;  I will  make  certain  of  your 
punishment.” 

“ Oh,  this  is  horrible,  ” moaned  Letty.  “ And 
what  do  you  mean  to  do  to  me  ?” 


“Nothing  that  shows  outside,  if  you  are 
afraid  of  that.  Nothing  to  make  your  neigh- 
bors langh  at  you,  and  your  husband  ill-treat 
you,  which,  I understand,  he  sometimes  does 
already.” 

“It  is  not  true!”  cried  she,  faintly. 

“ True  or  not,  it  is  no  concern  of  mine.  I 
mean  to  M veiy  just,  very  judicious.  I shall 
not  disgrace  you  in  the  world’s  eyes.  Nobody 
shall  discover  who  I am — nobody  but  you.  But 
I shall  stay  here,  close  in  your  sight,  a perpetual 
reminder  of  your  falsehood  toward  me,  as  long 
as  I live.” 

“You  will  do  no  worse  than  that?  Oh, 
promise  me.”  / 

“Promises  are  not  necessarily  kept,  yon 
know.  But  I always  had  a trick  of  keeping 
mine ; so  I wonld  rather  not  promise.” 

“ Only — only — ” and  the  mother’s  voice  grew 
sharp  with  misery,  “you  will  not  tell  any  thing 
to  my  child — my  poor  little  Gertrude  that  loves 
me?” 

“ I can  not  say.  It  is  possible  I might  take 
a fit  of  atonement ; might  make  up  for  my  va- 
rious ill  deeds  by  one  good  one,  and  prevent 
yonr  daughter  from  growing  up  such  a woman 
as  yourself  by  giving  her  the  wholesome  warn- 
ing of  her  mother’s  history.  It  would  point  a 
moral,  would  it  not  ?” 

Mrs.  Yanderdecken  groaned.  “But  yon 
can  not  prove  it.  You  have  no  evidence  but 
your  own  word.” 

“You  forget.  I showed  you  a letter.  I 
have  kept  every  one  you  ever  wrote  to  me — not 
many — nor  very  brilliant — but  sufficient.  Sup- 
pose I were  some  day  to  inclose  them  in  an 
envelope,  addressed,  not  ‘ Mrs.’  but 4 Miss  Yan- 
derdecken, Holywell  Hall  ?’  ” 

In  real  life,  people  do  not  drop  on  their  knees 
and  beg  for  mercy,  nor  stand  glaring  at  one  an- 
other in  fiendish  malice  and  gratified  revenge ; 
we  are  too  civilized  for  this  sort  of  thing  now- 
adays. So,  critical  as  the  “situation”  was, 
the  poor  soldier  and  the  fashionable  lady  main- 
tained their  positions;  and  nobody  listening 
outside  could  have  heard  a sound  beyond  the 
ordinary  murmur  of  conversation. 

Half  frantic,  Mrs.  Yanderdecken  fell  back 
upon  the  last  expedient  that  any  wise  woman 
would  have  tried.  She  put  her  hand  in  her 
pocket. 

“You  must  be  veiy  poor.  I am  poor  too. 
I get  but  a very  small  allowance.  Still,  I would 
give  you  this — every  week,  if  you  like.” 

Julius  took  the  purse,  and  fingered  its  sover- 
eigns— truly  not  too  many — with  a half  dis- 
dainful curiosity. 

“And  so  you  are  poor,  after  all ; though  you 
did  ndt  marry  me  ? And  you  want  me  to  ac- 
cept your  money?  Once,  you  know,  you  might 
have  taken  all  mine — by  dint  of  working,  sav- 
ing, almost  starving,  I had  gathered  a good 
heap  of  it  to  lay  at  your  feet — but  now — Ex- 
cuse me,  I have  no  further  interest  in  examin- 
ing this  elegant  purse.”  He  closed  and  re- 
turned it. 
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“Will  nothing  persuade  you  then?  Have 
you  no  pity  for  me — a mother  with  an  only 
. child?” 

“None,”  said  Julius.  “Am  not  I going 
down  to  my  grave,  a childless  man,  with  my 
name  blotted  out  upon  earth?  No;  I have 
no  pity  for  you — none.” 

“Yet  you  cared  for  me  once.  t)h,  Julius, 
is  all  your  love  for  me  quite  gone  ?” 

“You  must  have  a strange  kind  of  love  for 
Mr.  Vanderdecken  when  you  can  condescend 
to  ask  another  man  that  question.” 

The  insult — and  evidently  meant  as  such — 
roused  every  womanly  bit  of  poor  Letty’s  nature. 
She  started  up,  burning  with  indignation. 

“Mr.  Vanderdecken  is  a better  husbahd  to 
me  than  ever  you  would  have  been,  since  you 
can  so  turn  against  me  now.  And  for  my  little 
girl — my  poor  little  girl — the  only  creature  I 
have  left  to  love  me — if  you  wean  her  heart 
from  me,  God  will  punish  you — I know  He 
will.  It  is  a cruel  and  a wicked  thing  to  do ; 
and  if  you  do  it,  you  will  be  a wickeder  man 
than  I took  you  for.” 

And  Letty  burst  into  tears. 

She  had  been  given  to  weeping  always— it 
was  her  strongest  engine  of  power  over  Julius ; 
but  it  had  no  effect  upon  him  now — at  least 
not  apparently.  He  rose  and  walked  to  the 
window. 

“Your  carriage  is  still  waiting,  I see.  Had 
you  not  better  go  ? It  is  a pity  to  agitate  your- 
self needlessly.” 

“I  will  go.  And  you  may  do  what  you 
choose.  I never  mean  to  speak  to  you  any 
more.  Good-by.” 

“Good-by,  Mrs.  Vanderdecken.  Allow 
me,  ” and  on  the  latch  of  the  door  their  hands 
met.  Letty  drew  hers  away  with  a gesture  of 
repugnance,  and  passed  out,  never  looking  at 
him  again. 

When  she  was  gone — quite  gone,  and  even 
the  faint  perfume  which  her  dress  had  left  be- 
hind— Letty  still  liked  perfumes — had  melted 
out  of  the  room,  Julius  sat  down,  exhausted, 
gazing  wistfully  on  the  place  where  she  had 
. stood. 

“Was  I right  or  wrong?”  said  he  to  him- 
self. “But  no  matter.  Nothing  matters 
now.” 

And  yet  for  hours  after  he  wandered  about 
the  common,  stricken  with  a vague  remorse; 
also,  in  spite  of  himself,  with  a touch  of  some- 
thing approaching  respect  for — not  Letty,  but 
Gertrude's  mother  — the  woman  whom,  even 
while  adoring,  he  had  sometimes  half-despised. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

Little  Miss  Vanderdecken  sat  in  hither  a 
melancholy  frame  of  mind  under  her  yew-tree, 
by  the  pond.  It  was  a very  pleasant  seat  now, 
with  the  leaves  all  budding,  and  the  birds  sing- 
ing on  every  side ; but  the  little  maid  did  not 
enjoy  them  so  much  as  usual.  There  hod  been 


overnight  one  of  those  “convulsions  of  na- 
ture,” as,  with  a pathetic  drollery,  the  clever 
child  had  a habit  of  calling  them,  which  shook 
the  whole  household  more  or  less — the  disputes 
between  her  father  and  mother,  which  are  so 
sad  for  a child  to  see,  and  weaken  60  terribly 
all  filial  respect  for  both.  The  conjugal  war 
had  been  violent,  and  lasted  long ; it  had  reach- 
ed, and  considerably  entertained,  the  servants* 
hall,  also  the  nursery,  where  Gertrude  had  over- 
heard not  a few  remarks  upon  “ Missis’s”  change- 
ablencss  and  selfishness,  in  insisting  on  the  re- 
moval of  the  whole  establishment  at  once  to 
Brighton,  and  shutting  up  Holywell  Hall  entire- 
ly, for  at  least  three  months.  Quite  preposter- 
ous, the  servants  thought ; giving  so  much  trou- 
ble for  nothing;  and  none  of  them  wondered 
that  master  objected  to  it.  He,  being  “close- 
fisted,”  was  with  them  the  least  popular  of  the 
two ; but  here  they  decidedly  sympathised  with 
him,  as  did  his  little  daughter. 

Gertrude  could  not  imagine  what  had  come 
over  her  mother,  to  be  so  persistent  in  her  fan- 
cies, since,  finding  all  persuasion  vain,  Mrs. 
Vanderdecken  had  actually  started  that  morn- 
ing for  Brighton,  to  take  lodgings  there  on  her 
own  account,  for  herself  and  her  daughter. 
Gertrude,  hating  Brighton,  and  loving  every 
nook  in  the  pretty  park  at  Holywell,  was  in 
exceedingly  low  spirits  at  the  prospect  before 
her,  of  which  she  could  not  at  all  see  the  end ; 
for  her  father  was  obstinate,  too,  in  his  way, 
and  it  was  hard  for  him,  an  old  man,  to  be 
driven  from  his  comfortable  home,  and  forced 
to  travel  daily  a hundred  miles  by  rail,  as  he 
would  have  to  do.  At  seventy  he  still  worked 
at  his  favorite  pastime  of  money-making  aa 
hard  as  if  he  had  been  twenty-five. 

“ I wonder  how  they  will-  settle  it  between 
them,  poor  papa  and  mammal”  thought  the 
child,  dwelling  On  them  with  a sort  of  pity. 
“I  wish  they  wouldn’t  quarrel  so ; but  mamma 
says  all  married  people  do  quarrel;  if  so,  I'm 
sure  I hope  I may  never  be  married,”  added 
she,  kicking  away  a large  fir-cone  as  contempt- 
uously as  if  it  had  been  a young  lover  at  her 
feet ; then  stooping  to  pick  it  up  again^  and 
add  it  to  a large  heap  which  she  had  built 
round  the  root  of  the  tree  one  day  when  she 
was  listening  to  Mr.  Stone's  stories. 

This  changed  the  current  of  her  thoughts, 
and  she  began  to  reckon  how  soon  there  might 
come  a letter  in  answer  to  the  one  which,  if  her 
mamma  had  kept  her  promise,  the  Stedmans 
would  get  late  last  night,  telling  them  that  Un- 
cle Julius  was  not  dead. 

“Mamma  must  surely  have  written,  even 
though  she  did  come  in  tired  from  her  district- 
visiting.  I wonder  what  it  was  that  worried 
her  so  all  day.  Poor  mamma ! ” 

But,  in  spite  of  poor  mamma,  who  was  so 
often  worried,  Gertrude's  thoughts  wandered 
longingly  to  the  cheerful  house  in  Brook  Street, 
and  the  good  news  that  was  coming  there — nay, 
had  come  already ; and  it  seemed  to  her  quite 
a coincidence,  an  opportunity  not  to  be  missed, 
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when  she  saw  passing  down  the  foot-path  that 
crossed  the  park  an  old  woman,  whom  she  felt 
sore  was  Mrs.  Fox.  She  ran  forward  at  once. 
“Please  tell  me — I am  Miss  Vanderdecken, 
you  know — how  is  Mr.  Stone  to-day? — and — 
has  any  body  been  to  see  him  ?” 

Mrs.  Fox  looked  surprised,  but  dropped  a 
respectful  courtesy.  “I  didn’t  know  as  you 
know’d  him,  Miss ; and  I only  wish  somebody 
would  come  and  see  him,  poor  man.  I was 
just  going  up  to  the  Hall  to  ask  your  mamma 
if  she  would  do  so,  being  such  a kind  lady.” 

“ I am  sure  mamma  would — but  she  is  gone 
to  Brighton  to-day.” 

“ Oh  dear,  what  a pity ! What  shall  I do  ?” 

“ Can  1 do  any  thing — take  any  message  ?” 

Mrs.  Fox  turned  and,  shrewd  old  body  as 
she  was,  “took  stock,”  so  to  speak,  of  the 
child. 

“ Well,  my  dear,  I think  you’re  a little  lady 
to  be  trusted,  and  the  servants  might  forget — 
servants  in  a big  house  often  do.  Would  you 
please  tell  your  mamma,  when  she  comes  back, 
that  Mr.  Stone  is  took  ill,  very  bad,  indeed; 
and  if  she’d  see  after  him  a little — she  was 
stalking  to  him  in  my  parlor  for  nigh  an  hour 
yesterday  morning.” 

“ Was  she  ?”  exclaimed  Gertrude,  excessive- 
ly astonished,  and  then  touched  to  think  how 
kind  her  mother  had  been,  and  how  she  mis- 
judged her. 

“And  I dare  say  she  had  promised  to  be  a 
good  friend  to  him,  as  I told  him  she  would, 
for  I found  that  in  his  coat  pocket” — handing 
to  Gertrude  a small  packet,  which  felt  like  a 
bundle  of  papers,  addressed,  “Mrs.  Vander- 
decken.” “ It’s  likely  certificates  of  character, 
Miss ; I thought  I’d  best  bring  it  at  once,  and 
ask  advice  as  to  what’s  to  be  done  with  the  poor 
man,  for  he’s  very  bad  indeed — juite  off  his 
head,  and  knows  nobody.” 

“ How  did  it  all  happen  ?”  asked  Gertrude, 
greatly  shocked,  and  yet  feeling  upon  her  a 
strange  responsibility.  For  if  this  poor  man 
lost  his  reason,  or  died,  what  means  would  there 
be  of  finding  out  any  thing  about  Uncle  Julius  ? 
“ Please  tell  me,  Mrs.  Fox  5 I am  nearly  twelve 
years  old,  though  I look  so  small,  and  nlarama 
always  tells  me  every  thing.” 

“I  dare  say  she  does,”  said  the -old  woman, 
approvingly,  and  went  on  to  explain  how  that, 
after  the  kind  lady  left  him,  Mr.  Stone  had  gone 
out  and  wandered  about  all  day,  as  he  often  did, 
returning  for  supper  as  usual;  “though  after- 
ward he  asked  me  for  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  which 
was  the  only  queer  thing  he  did.  But  this 
morning  I finds  him  lying  straight  on  his  bed, 
like  a corpse,  only  not  dead  and  not  insensible, 
for  his  eyes  kept  rolling  about,  and  he  seemed 
to  know  what  was  said  to  him,  though  he  never 
spoke  one  word.  I think  it’s  brain-fever,  my- 
self, but  I’d  like  to  take  advice  as  to  what's  to 
be  done,  for  I know  nothing  of  him  except  his 
name.  Poor  fellow ! and  yet  I’d  do  any  thing 
for  him ; he  lies  like  a btmb,  and  follows  me  np 
and  down  with  his  eyes and  the  old  woman 


wiped  hers  with  her  apron  before  she  could  say 
another  word. 

“And  has  nobody  been  to  see  him  ?”  inquired 
Gertrude,  cautious  through  all  her  anxiety,  for 
she  felt  that  the  story  of  Uncle  Julius  was  a 
family  secret  not  to  be  gossiped  about  in  the 
village. 

“ Who  was  there  to  come,  Miss  ? he  hasn’t 
& single  relative  or  friend  as  I knows  of.  But 
I thought  your  mamma  might  have  heard — he 
might  have  told  her  something  yesterday — she 
being  a lady,  and  somehow  I’ve  often  fancied 
Mr.  Stonb  was  a born  gentleman.  And,  any 
how,  she  might  have  got  him  a good  doctor.” 

“ I know  a doctor,”  cried  Gertrude,  eagerly ; 
“111  send  for  him  at  once,  he  will  be  sure  to 
come,  he  is  my” — uncle,  she  was  going  to  say, 
but,  with  the  painful  consciousness  which  ex- 
perience had  taught  her,  stopped.  “ If  I write 
the  letter  can  you  find  any  body  to  take  it  at 
once  to  him — to  London  ?” 

“Tommy  will ; but  would  the  doctor  come. 
Miss?” 

“Oh,  yes;  I am  quite  sure  he  will  come  at 
once,  if  I say  something  to  him  which  I shall 
say.”  : 

And,  not  without  a spice  of  enjoyment  at  the 
romantic  mystery  which  larked  under  her  com- 
passionate errand,  Gertrude  fled  into  the  house 
and  scribbled,  as  Cut  as  pen  could  go,  her  im- 
pulsive letter : 

“ Dear  Uncle  Stedmax, — I write  to  you  be- 
cause mamma  is  not  at  home  to  write  herself, 
as  I know  she  would.  Please  will  you  come 
down  here  immediately,  to  the 4 Goat  and  Com- 
passes,’ Holt  village,  where  lies  the  poor  man 
of  whom  mamma  wrote  to  you  yesterday : John 
Stone,  the  soldier  from  India,  who  knows  all 
abo-it  your  brother  Julius,  whom  every  body 
thought  to  be  dead.  He  is  very  ill,  Mr.  Stone 
I mean,  and  if  he  dies  you  might  never  find  out 
your  brother.  Please  come  at  once. 

“ Your  affectionate  niece, 

“ Gertrude  Vanderdecken.” 

It  was  not  till  the  letter  was  written,  and 
Mrs.  Fox  away,  in  total  ignorance  of  its  con- 
tents except  that  it  would  be  sure  to  bring  Dr. 
Stedman  at  once,  that  Gertrude  paused  to  con- 
sider what  she  had  done. 

No  harm,  certainly ; a common  act  of  chari- 
ty toward  a sick  man — the  man  who  had  been 
so  kind  to  her.  And  yet  she  was  by  no  means 
sure  that  her  mamma  would  like  it — her  poor 
mamma,  who  had  shown  such  an  unfounded 
jealousy  of  this  Mr.  Stone — why  and  wherefore 
Gertrude  could  not  conceive.  But,  alas!  the 
child  had  already,  by  sharp  experience,  learned 
to  distinguish  between  what  mamma  liked  done 
and  what,  in  her  keen  instinctive  conscientious- 
ness, she  herself  thought  right  to  be  done.  And 
why  ? Because  the  mother  had  herself  laid  the 
fatal  foundation  for  all  disobedience  in  teaching 
one  thing  and  practicing  another. 

“ Yet  I have  done  nothing  that  mamma  told 
me  not  to  do,”  argued  Gertrude  with  herself, 
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after  the  letter,  not  the  spirit ; yet  only  as  she 
had  been  brought  up,  poor  child!  “I  have 
neither  written  to  Aunt  Edna,  nor  gone  to  see 
Mr.  Stone.  And  when  mamma  comes  home 
to-night,  of  course  I shall  tell  her  every  thing. 
And,  let  me  see,  what  shall  I do  with  this 
packet?  I’ll  put  it  on  a high  shelf,  and  not 
touch  it  again.” 

And  though  she  was  dying  with  curiosity  to 
know  what  was  inside  it — no  doubt  something 
relating  to  Uncle  Julius — she  restrained  herself, 
and  looked  at  it  no  more.  Nay,  she  did  what 
was  harder  still,  though  her  little  heart  was 
bursting  with  sympathy  and  anxiety — during 
the  whole  long  day  she  neither  went  herself, 
nor  sent  any  of  the  servants  to  inquire  how 
things  fared  with  poor  Mr.  Stone. 

****** 

Edna  and  her  husband  were  taking  an  after- 
noon’s stroll  in  the  broad  walk  of  Kensington 
Gardens — the  place  which  they  had  haunted  so 
much  in  their  old  poverty  days — days  when  even 
the  sweetness  of  being  together  hardly  kept  their 
tired  feet  from  aching,  or  their  anxious  hearts 
from  feeling  that  it  needed  ail  the  love  that  was 
in  them  to  maintain  cheerfulness. 

Now  things,  outwardly,  were  quite  changed. 
No  weary  walking — Dr.  Stedman  had  driven 
his  wife  to  the  Palace  gate — and  the  carriage 
was  to  meet  them  at  the  Bayswater  end.  She 
walked  beside  him,  clad  “in  silk  attire,”  and 
“ siller  had  to  $pare,”  and  he  had  earned  it  all 
Earned,  too,  as  he  rose  in  the  world,  those  bits 
of  delicious  idleness  which  a man  may  lawfully 
enjoy,  who,  having  done  his  best  for  his  wife 
and  family,  yet  feels  that  life  is  not  all  money- 
making, and  that  it  is  sometimes  wise  to  sacri- 
fice a little  outside  luxury  for  inward  leisure — 
and  love. 

So,  with  a clear  conscience,  and  a boy-like 
happiness,  pleasant  to  see  in  one  whose  hair 
was  already  gray,  he  daundered  on,  with  his 
wife  hanging  on  his  arm,  listening  to  every  bird, 
and  noting  every  budding  tree,  stopping  con- 
tinually to  look  in  Edna’s  face  and  see  if  she 
were  enjoying  herself  as  much  as  he. 

She  did,  though  in  a more  subdued  way. 
Women  like  her  have  natures  at  once  lighter 
and  deeper  than  men’s ; and  no  mother  of  five 
children  is  ever  long  without  some  anxious  care 
or  other.  Still,  for  the  time,  Mrs.  Stedman  put 
hers  aside : her  sons  were,  after  all,  less  dear  to 
her  than  was  their  father.  And  as  she  walked 
along  these  familiar  places,  where  she  now  came 
t seldom  enough  not  to  disturb  their  old  associa- 
tions— she  thought  of  him,  not  as  he  was  now, 
but  as  William  Stedman,  her  lover,  with  his  love 
untried,  his  character  untested,  and  both  their 
lives  looming  before  them  in  a dim  rosy  base, 
under  which  might  lurk — what? — They  knew 
not — no  lovers  can  know.  Unmarried,  a man 
or  woman  can  stand  or  fall  alone — but,  married, 
they  stand  or  fall  together.  Perhaps,  if,  before 
she  was  wed,  Edna  had  felt  this  truth  as  strongly 
as  she  did  now,  she  might  have  been  more  afraid. 


And  yet  not  so,  for  she  loved  him,  and  love  and 
suflfering  would  have  been  better  to  her  than 
loneliness  and  peace.  But  God  had  not  sent 
her  suffering — at  least  not  more  than  was  needed 
to  temper  her  joys ; or  it  seemed  so,  looking  back. 

She,  like  all  pure  hearts,  had  a far  keener  mem- 
ory for  happiness  than  for  pain. 

And  now  her  life  was  all  clear,  nay,  it  was 
almost  half  done.  She  and  William  had  at- 
tained—one  nearly,  the  other  quite,  their  half- 
century,  and  they  had  been  married  twenty 
years.  As  she  walked  on — thoughtful,  for  this 
spring  season,  which  had  been  the  time  of  her 
courtship  and  marriage,  her  eldest  son’s  birth 
and  her  baby’s  death,  always  seemed  to  make 
her  grave — Edna  clung  with  a tenderer  clasp 
than  ordinary  to  the  arm  which  had  sheltered 
and  supported  her  so  long. 

“What  are  you  thinking  about,  my  wife? 

You  have  been  silent  these  fifteen  minutes.” 

“ Only  five,  or  I am  sure  I should  have  heard 
of  it  before,”  6aid  Edna,  smiling.  “ You  and 
the  boys  think  something  dreadful  must  be  the 
matter  if  ever  I chance  to  hold  my  tongue.’’ 

44  Well,  but  what  were  you  cogitating  on  ? I 
like  to  hear.  If  you  had  put  all  your  pretty 
thoughts  into  a book,  you  would  have  turned 
out  a celebrated  authoress  by  this  time.” 

“ Oh  no,  thank  goodness ! for  then  how  could 
I look  after  you  and  the  five  boys.  But,  se- 
riously, I was  thinking  of  something  which  I 
dare  say  some  of  the  clever  people  who  come  to 
our  house  might  find  a grand  subject  for  writing 
on.” 

“What  was  it?” 

“Did  you  notice,  as  we  drove  through  Ken- 
sington, a pawnbroker's  shop— with  a notice  in 
the  window : 4 To  be  sold,  unredeemed  pledges?* 

It  struck  roe  how,  in  our  human  lives,  so  many 
early  pledges  are  forever  unredeemed." 

“That  is  true,”  said  William,  sadly. 

Edna  hastened  to  change  the  conversation. 

“ However,  we  did  not  come  here  to  moralize. 

Tell  me  about  the  cottage  at  Sevenoaks.” 

This  was  a project,  dreamed  of  hopelessly  for 
many  years,  and  this  year  in  a fair  way  of  being 
accomplished.  All  her  life  Edna  had  hated  Lon- 
don, and  yet  been  obliged  to  live  in  it : and  all  his 
life,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  Dr.  Stedman  had 
determined  that  the  first  use  he  would  make  of 
any  wealth  that  came  to  him,  should  be  to  buy 
a cottage,  where  his  wife,  country -bom  and 
country-bred,  could  take  refuge  whenever  she 
liked,  among  her  beloved  fields  and  flowers. 

“Yes,  I’ll  tell  you  all  about  the  cottage  by- 
and-by.  It,  at  least,  will  not  be  one  of  the 
pledges  unredeemed.  We  have  not  had  many 
of  these.” 

“ Oh  no.  Thank  God,  William — no.” 

44  Sometimes,  when  I look  back  these  twenty 
years  upon  my  life,  and  think  what  you  have 
made  it — ” 

“What  God  has  made  it.” 

44  Yes,  through  you.”  He  stopped,  and  loos- 
ing her  arm, 44  eyed  her  over,”  as  she  called  it, 
from  head  to  foot.  44  Such  a little  woman  she 
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is ! ” said  he,  fondly,  “ but  what  a spirit ! When 
we  were  poor  how  the  tiny  feet  kept  trotting 
about  all  day  long,  and  the  small  head  wore  it- 
self out  in  ingenious  contrivances  1 And  what 
a cheerful  heart  she  kept — how  she  met  all  the 
world  and  its  care  without  one  fear!” 

“ There  was  no  need  for  fear.  I had  not  a 
single-handed  battle  to  fight.  There  were  al- 
ways two  of  us.  And  we  were  always  agreed.” 

“Not  quite,  perhaps,”  said  Dr.  Stedman. 
“ Especially  when  we  began  to  rise  in  the  world 
— and  I might  have  been  foolish  sometimes, 
only  this  grave  little  face  kept  me  in  my  bal- 
ance. Who  forbade  the  brougham,  and  made 
me  be  content  with  cabs  till  I had  a carriage 
I could  honestly  ride  in?  Who  refused,  year 
after  year,  to  take  her  autumn  pleasuring  as 
many  wives  do,  because  her  husband  would 
only  have  to  work  the  harder  for  it  ?” 

“ William !”  with  a laugh  and  a stamp,  though 
the  tears  stood  in  her  eyes,  “do  hold  your 
tongue,  or  I shall  begin  to  quote  against  you, 

•Who  rose  to  kiss  me  when  I fell. 

And  would  a pretty  story  tell, 

And  kiss  the  place  to  make  it  well  ? 

My  mother.* 

But,”  added  she,  gravely,  “though  we  may 
have  made  many  mistakes,  and  done  many  a 
wrong  thing,  perhaps  even  to  one  another,  the 
pledge  my  husband  gave  me  on  his  marriage- 
day  has  not  been  one  of  these  melancholy 
‘ pledges  unredeemed.’  I could  begin  and  tell 
my  tale  too— of  patience  and  tenderness  and 
self-denial,  so  much  harder  for  a man  than  a 
woman.  But  I’ll  tell  nothing,  unless  I should 
happen  to  go  up  first  and  tell  it  to  the  angels.” 

“Don’t  talk  nonsense,”  said  William,  hasti- 
ly, and  reverted  at  once  to  the  subject  of  the 
cottage  at  Sevenoaks. 

The  plan  had  so  delighted  him  that  he  had 
entered  into  its  minutest  details  with  the  eager- 
ness of  a boy,  and  Edna  was  a long  time  before 
she  had  the  heart  to  suggest  the  only  objection 
she  saw  to  it ; namely,  that  it  was  on  the  same 
line  of  railway  as — indeed,  only  a few  miles  dis- 
tant from — Holywell  Hall. 

“ And,  if  her  husband  has  the  objection  that 
she  says  he  has  to  the  intercourse  of  our  fami- 
lies, this  might  place  my  sister  in  rather  a pain- 
f ul  position — poor  Letty  1 ” Somehow,  after  her 
last  visit,  Edna  had  always  called  her  “ poor 
Letty.” 

“I  can  not  see  that  we  need  modify  our 
plans  on  account  of  either  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Vander- 
decken.  They  have  never  shown  us  any  con- 
sideration, and  we  owe  them  none.” 

William  spoke  in  that  formal  tone,  almost 
akin  to  severity,  which  any  reference  to  his 
wife’s  sister  always  produced  in  him,  and  Edna 
answered  gently : 

“You  are  quite  right,  and  it  would  be  fool- 
ish in  us  to  be  affected  by  these  difficulties. 
Still,  they  do  exist,  and  I know  you  will  feel 
them  far  more  than  I shall.” 

“Possibly,  because  you  only  feel  them  for 
yourself,  while  I feel  them  for  you.  It  makes 


a good  deal  of  difference.  But  we  will  not 
discuss  these  matters,  my  dear.  Whenever 
your  sister  likes  to  come  to  my  house,  she  can, 
for  it  is  your  house  too ; but  never  expect  me 
to  enter  hers.  And  I shall  take  this  pleasant 
little  cottage,  and  live  in  it,  even  were  it  under 
the  very  shadow  of  Holywell  Hall.” 

Edna  dissented  no  more,  for  she  knew  it  was 
useless — her  husband  had  a will  of  his  own, 
and  most  often  it  waB  a right  and  just  will.  In 
this  matter  she  found  herself  incapable  of  judg- 
ing, especially  as  she  was  dimly  conscious  that, 
had  she  been  in  his  place,  she  would  have  felt 
as  he  did — that  no  consideration  on  earth  should 
have  induced  her  to  cross  the  magnificent  thresh- 
old of  a brother  who  had  in  any  way  slighted 
her  husband.  But  he  had  no  brothei^-oh ! 
poor,  poor  Julius ! So  she  set  her  mind  to  bear 
for  the  living  lost  that  pain  which  her  husband 
had  long  endured  for  the  dead,  nor  wondered 
that  William,  Btrong  in  his  hatreds  as  in  his 
loves,  shrunk  with  a double  repugnance  from 
every  mention  of  her  sister  Letty. 

She  walked  on  silently,  hoping  that  the 
thrushes  would  sing  peace  into  his  heart  as  well 
as  her  own,  which  felt  a little  sad  and  sore,  in 
spite  of  the  brightness  around  her.  It  is  so 
easy,  so  blessed  to  see  God’s  hand  moving  be- 
hind some  human  hand,  for  good ; but  when 
the  same  occurs  for  evil,  or  what  appears  to  us 
j as  evil,  the  trial  of  faith  is  somewhat  hard.  It 
had  cost  her  a good  deal  to  “ forgive  God  Al- 
mighty,” as  a forlorn  mourner  once  expressed 
what  many  a mourner  has  thought  since  for  the 
lot  of  poor  Julius. 

And  thinking  of  him  in  these  pleasant  places, 
where  they  had  so  often  been  together— of  him 
far  away  from  the  world  and  its  riot  and  care, 
gone  into  peace,  though  how  and  where  no  one 
knew — Edna  quite  started  when  her  husband 
said,  suddenly: 

“Look,  there  comes  Julius.” 

Julius  their  son,  of  course,  walking  quickly 
toward  them  with  a letter  in  his  hand. 

“This  came  just  after  you  were  gone,  fa- 
ther. A boy  brought  it  and  said  it  was  very 
important — about  some  one  who  was  dying — 
so  I hunted  you  up  as  fast  as  I could.  I think,  ” 
he  added,  in  a whisper  to  his  mother,  “ that  it 
has  something  to  do  with  the  Vanderdeckens.” 

“Oh,  William,  what  is  it?  Nothing  verv 
bad?” 

“Look  here,”  and  he  made  her  read  the 
letter  over  with  him— -little  Gertrude’s  letter. 
“ What  does  she  mean  ? What  did  your  sister 
write  to  you  ?” 

“ Not  one  single  line.” 

Dr.  Stedman,  violently  agitated  as  he  was, 

| again  perused  the  letter  carefully.  “ See  what 
it  says,  ‘ Your  brother , whom  every  body  thought 
to  be  dead:  ” 

“ It  is  possible,  William — only  barely  possi- 
ble. But  we  must  find  out.  Read  on.” 

“ This  man — who  knows  all  about  him — this 
John  Stone,  who  I suppose  sends  for  me— did  I 
ever  have  any  John  Stone  among  my  patients  ?” 
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said  $£du&,  decidedly,  being:  otjft  of. 
the  few  doctors*  wives  who  are  trusted  sill*  all 
their lui^handv  eoncerns.  . . 

\'  A soldier.  too,  from  If  hfe  had  iiny 

Udinga  to  bring/ why  did  he  tint  iln.d  aie  out? 
It  iv&-  v&6$  enough  to  do  W^  }),  \)yp'kl 
i;  AI o>l!  I tii  «4  i&rf  Hitci  t e<I  T 

^ivuce^ifttelyV  ait  Indian  JbttHer  feujit  hanging 
about  iiiir  liO.iite  fcr ■/&< lwhol&  & Will 

and  I both  spoke  to  him*  So  did 

u' Yet, l rettiember,  A thliu  ^ckljf  rather  eld- 
erly irjMn,  with  & long  gray  beard.  Perhaps  he 
was  John  fitope.  Bot  we  nnistj  not  slatem  pupa 
here.  VViJHanu  you  wdi  ar,&t  t ar  Gone?” 

Certainly.  *f 

“ Jalh%  t n«.  Apd  look  tint  for  the  earH«ige,  J‘ 
aaM  Etiniu  as  *hc  took  het  hu:dmnd>  arm,  try- 
ing;** oiiiatui  his  emotion  even  ft  am  hf&rswo  sob 
—food  <md  tender  ur  tiie  boy  wo»,  bow  could 
be understand  it?  7\\  ‘A’ •//’./  v V ' 
WhhiMU  another  ward  the  two  passed  rapid  r 


Julius.  Or  if  he  w ere  to  Oome  biiick  again  afe 
After  Rib  What  a jolly  thing  that  W)aM:fe'; 

8 *:  Ditsh  ! ” whispered  hi*  mother,  and  then 
left  her  .♦*>«*  arm  10  hs*«  forw  ard  «,nd  whiff -rt 
to  hie  father.  *'  I wish  I were  going  with  vw. 
Take  cure  of  yonn-e If,  William,  my  darling. v 

After  Dr.  Stedraan  reached  the  station  be 
was  bound  for*  he  found  he  bad  a tbf^udb; 
walk  before  him,  and  ii  did  :bwn  good;  ,.?•' ttiv. 
mind  w its  oil  confused  Hinl  bewildered*  and  the 
aenteace  in  Oenmd^  letter,  **  wtfl>ro  «**ry 
bi*ij.  believed  to  be  dead/',  kt-pt  Tunning  »a  »r:d 
out  of  hU  head,  awakening  strange  hoping  wh»rr; 
sank  #6  next  minnteirtto  the  old  deli 
which  had  succeeded  the  l6n&*m*p<mM*  of  paitt. 
Julius might  be  <Uive^ — It  was  ju^t  withitr 
liotuuls  of  probability ; but  bow  and  where  h^  .t 
he  .Uv&jfY;  \p  whai  smafiner  bad  he  contri  ved  sa 
ldtig  to  b\de  himself  fr?mt  thi&m,  and  what  ..«*'€$# 
could  be  ti&yn  to  discover  him  ? Why  had 
Mm  yattdterdctJken  not  written  P-hw»  like  h*r 
tho»gb^-ttlid  what  if  tMt  dalay  cJ  hers  ww 
to  make  .every  thing  too  late,  and  John  Stone 
should  ife  wJih  lna  ^ 

Aa  j)r<  Stelmah  thought  at  thin 
gtDuad  bk  teeth  tbgetiier^-it  *e£fnsd  to  h&  *ha 
I^t^rpbS'  Emty  ibul  done  him.  So 
bn  ffetw  If  be  cobW  fevf  u h*$*d  ant 

tfefhg  ^ tail  ad  n wotchlt  H would  tare  been 
ibf4  itfi  tv  p6ii\  hat  w eafc&e&s* 

bad  btifc#  The  bitUfe  Of  hfe  bbti^teTV  life. 

Hi?  broiber.  hi^  only  brother*.  Tho»gk 
Wiiliam  Stndrdar*  WAif  »o  longer  a yuaiag;  lrah 
by  any  tuc?it)?s  had  bod  been  knocked  about  t he 


jy  djorwa  the  litcfiiii  Walk 

•Whence,  nlmosl  *h  fjileutly.  tltey  drorn  direct  to 

ti>e  railway  snidoiL  ' 

Edna  knpt  eLmw  tb  h^  husband  nntil  the 
train  4hyuld #tnn.  *<f  ; ‘ .* 

• ‘ You  e£n  pet  »uty  \y}iat  time  you  will  IwabfiU 


pf  course,  btlt  let  it  be  an  soon  us  po^mble.  ’* 

M Most  ceHaudy  JnHus,  you'll  take  special 
care  of  your  mother  ro-night  V*  :J ' v . i 

* ‘ That  X jwiif  s&sd  tj Jacking  her 
der  hi*  arm  in  hU  loving,  protecting  ww 
^ Cbcor  up,  tiittnmia.  papa  ybopkT 

brin  g borne  soma  iiewii^^re^l  imws— about  tVde 
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world  enough  to  make  his  life  appear  long,  even 
to  himself,  still,  as  he  walked  to-day  between 
the  bursting  hedge-rows,  and  under  the  bud- 
ding road-side  trees,  his  boyish  days  came  back 
* to  him  vivid  as  yesterday.  He  seemed  to  see 
the  two  little  lads  who  used  to  go  birds'-nesting 
of  Saturday  afternoons — the  two  youths  in  their 
teens — always  together,  like  his  own  two  elder 
boys,  delighted  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  any 
stray  half-holiday  to  ramble  away  for  miles 
across  country,  returning,  tired  indeed,  but,  oh ! 
so  merry,  with  a mirth  that  never  flagged  ; for 
Julius’s  light  nature  always  stirred  up  his  own 
graver  and  more  phlegmatic  one,  so  that  they 
suited  better  than  if  they  had  been  more  alike. 
And  after  all  the  years  that  had  rolled  between, 
busy  and  prosperous,  anxious  and  sad,  Will's 
heart  leaped  back  with  a passionate  rebound  to 
those  years  that  were  gone  forever ; and  he  felt 
as  if  he  would  give  nearly  all  he  had  in  the 
world — except  his  wife  and  children — to  have 
Julius  back  again,  or  only  to  see  some  one  who 
could  tell  him  how  and  where  he  died. 

Dr.  Stedman  reached  Holt  Common  just  at 
twilight.  A lovely  spot,  a heavenly  evening ; 
just  the  hour  and  place  that  would  be  sweet  to 
die  in  for  one  unto  w'hom  death  was  better  than 
life.  But  the  doctor,  accustomed  to  fight  death 
hand  to  hand,  also  fully  recognized  the  blessing 
of  life,  and  the  duty  of  preserving  it.  Wasting 
not  a moment  in  useless  delay,  he  hurried  as 
. fast  as  he  could  to  the  door  of  the  44  Goat  and 
Compasses.” 

44  You  have  a lodger  here,”  said  he,  stooping 
his  tall  head  to  enter  the  bar,  44  a soldier,  John 
Stone  by  name,  ill,  as  I understand.  Can  I 
see  him  ? I am  a physician.  My  name  is 
Stedman.” 

For  he  had  determined  not  in  the  smallest 
degree  to  allude  to  the  Yanderdeckens,  or  to 
his  connection  with  them. 

Mrs.  Fox  rushed  forward,  infinitely  relieved. 
44  Dr.  Stedman,  sure  ? The  gentleman  the  lit- 
tle Miss  sent  for?  Oh,  Sir,  I’m  so  glad  you’ve 
come ! Will  you  walk  up  stairs  ?” 

44  Stop  a minute.  Are  you  his  sister,  or  mo- 
ther, or  what  ?” 

44  Only  his  landlady — Mrs.  Fox,  at  your  serv- 
ice. But  I can’t  help  feeling  for  him,  poor 
fellow ! and  I’m  sure  I’d  look  after  him  as  if  I 
was  his  mother,  for  he  doesn’t  seem  to  have  a 
friend  in  the  world.” 

44  A young  man,  or  old?” 

44  Neither,  Sir.  Over  fifty,  I reckon,  or  may 
be  a bit  older  than  you  are.” 

“Older  than  I am?”  said  Dr.  Stedman,  and 
a wild  possibility  that  had  lurked  in  some  cor- 
ner of  his  brain  dropped  out  of  it  completely. 
To  him  his  brother  Julius  was  still  a young 
man.  “Poor  fellow  I I’ll  go  to  him  directly; 
but  if,  as  my  son  found  out  from  your  messen- 
ger, his  brain  is  affected,  I can  not  talk  to  you 
much  in  his  room ; so  tell  me  here  all  you  know 
about  him.” 

Mrs.  Fox  did  so ; but  her  statement  was  too 
involved  and  confused  for  Dr.  Stedman  to  gain 
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much  more  information  from  it ; so,  afraid  of 
losing  time,  he  bade  her  take  him  up  at  once 
to  his  patient’s  chamber. 

The  good  old  woman  had  been  very  mindful 
over  her  charge.  His  sick-room  was  quiet  and 
in  order ; he  had  every  thing  comfortable  about 
him — clean  linen,  smoothly  arranged  pillows 
and  sheets,  and  a neat  patchwork  counterpane, 
upon  which  the  two  thin  hands  lay  stretched, 
like  the  dead  passive  hands  which  tender  friends 
straighten  out  in  peace,  never  to  work  any  more. 

Indeed,  in  the  darkened  room,  the  figure  on 
the  bed  looked  altogether  not  unlike  a corpse, 
being  quite  still,  with  wet  cloths  on  the  head, 
and  the  eyes  closed.  But  at  sound  of  the  door 
latch  they  opened,  and  met  the  two  incomers 
with  that  strange,  glassy,  unseeing  stare  pecul- 
iar to  brain  disease. 

44  This  is  a doctor,  my  dear,”  whispered  Mrs. 

Fox,  soothingly.  “A  kind  gentleman  from 
London,  who  has  come  to  see  you  and  make 
you  well.” 

44  Indeed,  I hope  so,  my  poor  fellow,”  said  the 
doctor,  kindly,  as  he  sat  down  by  the  bedside. 

At  sound  of  his  voice  the  sick  man  turned 
his  head  feebly  round,  and  looked  at  him  with 
a kind  of  half-consciousness  ; a long  shiver  ran 
all  through  his  frame ; then  he  closed  his  eyes, 
and  clasped  his  hands  together  as  if  bent  upon 
concealing  some  secret,  which,  with  the  last 
remnant  of  life  or  sense  that  remained  to  him, 
he  was  determined  to  keep. 

44  Let  me  feel  your  pulse ; I’ll  not  hurt  you,* 
said  Dr.  Stedman,  as  with  his  quiet,  determ- 
ined, professional  manner  he  unlocked  the  rigid 
fingers,  and  drew  the  hand  toward  him.  The 
face  he  had  not  recognized  in  the  least — it  was 
so  covered  with  beard,  so  totally  changed  ; but 
the  hand  with  its  long  fingers  and  delicate  fil- 
bert nails — the  true  artist’s  hand — startled  him 
at  once. 

“Doctor,  what’s  the  matter?”  cried  Mrs. 

Fox. 

“Nothing,”  said  he,  controlling  himself  at 
once.  44  Only  give  me  more  light.  I want  to 
look  at  my  patient.” 

44  No,  no !”  A sound,  hollow  as  if  out  of  the 
grave  itself,  came  from  the  sick  man’s  parched 
lips.  “No  light — no!  Send  the  doctor  away. 

I want  none.  I want  to  die.” 

Without  answering,  Dr.  Stedman  rose,  and 
drew  up  the  blind.  But  by  this  time  the  gleam 
of  sense  had  faded  entirely  out  of  the  poor  face  ; 
it  was  sharp-set,  and  vacant  with  the  terrible 
vacuity  of  a human  face  from  which — tempo- 
rarily or  permanently — the  conscious  mind  is 
quite  gone. 

Will  stood  looking  at  him — this  utter  wreck 
of  all  he  had  once  been  so  proud  of,  so  tender 
over,  almost  with  the  tenderness  of  a man  over 
a woman.  Then  stooping  over  Julius,  with  one 
great  smothered  sob,  he  kissed  him  on  the  fore- 
head ; softly,  as  he  would  have  kissed  the  dead. 

44  Thank  God ! it  may  not  be  too  late.  Mrs. 

Fox,  I must  send  a messenger  to  my  wife  at 
once.  This  is  my  brother.” 
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THE  VISIT. 

THOUGH  my  mother,  the  Widow  Belton, 
was  well  to  do  in  money-matters,  and  I 
had  nearly  reached  the  age  of  nineteen,  my  life 
had  been  so  monotonous  and  dull  in  all  its 
years  that  the  invitation  for  the  visit  I am  to 
speak  of  produced  a mental  perturbation  which 
only  had  its  parallel  in  the  natural  phenome- 
na of  thunder-bolts,  earthquakes,  and  volcanic 
eruptions.  I had  an  aunt,  who  was  the  wife  of 
my  mother's  brother,  and  from  her  the  invita- 
tion came.  She  resided  in  the  town  near  the 
secluded  farm  where  I moved  and  had  my  tran- 
quil being,  and  frequently  came  to  see  us,  es- 
pecially in  the  churning  and  fruit  season.  This 
aunt,  belonging  to  our  connection  by  marriage, 
was  the  only  elegant  and  worldly-wise  person 
we  knew,  and  though  my  mother  spoke  of  her 
with  pity  as  “Poor  Susan,”  and  “Flighty  Su- 
san,” her  influence  was  undeniable.  The  wo- 
man who,  in  spite  of  domestic  exigencies,  ap- 
pears early  in  the  morning  with  her  hair  neat- 
ly dressed,  boots  laced,  and  collar  correctly 
fastened,  has  an  advantage  over  the  woman 
who  comes  to  breakfast  slipshod,  and  with  the 
etds  of  tape  visible  here  and  there  about  her 
garments.  There  was  this  difference  between 
Aunt  Susan  and  my  mother,  who  despised  dress, 
fine  manners,  and  long  words.  Aunt  Susan 
was  the  first  to  remark  that  I was  a pretty  and 
capable  child,  and  being  as  obstinate  as  she  was 
amiable,  continued  remarking  the  same  for  sev- 
eral successive  years.  My  mother  replied  to 
her  remarks  with  pithy  exclamations  more  ex- 
pressive than  polite.  When  Aunt  Susan  di- 
lated upon  the  “advantages”  I ought  to  have 
from  my  position  and  appearance,  and  reitera- 
ted that  time  was  passing,  and  I had  not  yet 
made  the  acquaintance  of  a single  eligible  young 
man,  all  that  mother  said  was,  and  in  a tone  of 
contempt,  “Cat’s  foot.” 

Aunt  Susan,  however,  bided  her  time  and 
made  ripe  her  design.  Meanwhile  I scarcely 
listened  to  either.  I was  busily  engaged  in  the 
simple  fact  of  keeping  awake  all  day,  and  sleep- 
ing all  night  I had  various  regret*,  of  course ; 
I thought  I was  too  fat,  and,  emulating  the 
girls  of  my  acquaintance  who  were  thin,  occa- 
sionally ate  slate-pencils  and  pickles,  and  had 
headaches  which  my  mother  could  not  account 
for.  I was  also  too  fond  of  cake,  and  that 
fondness  created  a feud  between  my  mother 
and  myself.  Barring  these  trifles  my  exist- 
ence was  as  smooth  as  a mill-pond  covered  with 
lily-pads. 

One  day  Aunt  Susan  made  a more  fluttering 
appearance  than  usual.  She  had  left  Uncle 
William  to  keep  house,  and  had  come  to  spend 
a couple  of  days,  she  said.  Were  we  glad  to 
see  her? 

“You  are  welcome,  Susan,”  said  my  mother. 
“ But  what  oils  you  ? you  have  the  ways  this 
morning  of  a hen  with  her  head  cut  off.  Maria, 
look  into  the  kitchen  and  tell  Polly  that  your 
aunt  Susan  is  here.  She  may  cook  the  second 


[ ham  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  smoke-house 
to-day.” 

I obeyed  her,  not  only  by  looking  into  the 
kitchen,  but  by  going  into  the  smoke-house  with 
Polly,  and  there  making  an  attempt  to  induce 
her  to  take  the  third  ham  on  the  left-hand  side. 

“Durs’n’t  for  my  life,”  answered  Polly. 
“ Miss  Belton  would  know  it,  if  it  was  biled, 
and  fried,  and  roasted  to  rags.” 

“ Why,  do  you  think  mother  so  sharp,  Polly  ?” 

“ Ask  no  questions,  and  I’ll  tell  you  no  lies. 
That  ’ere  aunt  of  yours,  who  is  as  polite  as  pie, 
is  no  match  for  her *,  you  had  better  believe  it.” 

Polly  took  down  the  ham,  and  I went  back 
to  the  sitting-room. 

“ Sister  Ann,”  said  Aunt  Susan.  “ She  is  a 
Beauty,  absolutely,  and  you  know  it.” 

44  And  because  she  is,  you  want  her  to  find  a 
Beast,”  said  my  mother.  “She  is  contented: 
she  is  in  perfect  health ; she  will  have  property 
enough  for  her  support,  and  enough  to  make 
her  busy.  I say  her  lot  is  just  right,  and  I 
wish  you  would  not  torment  me  about  her.” 

I took  up  my  work,  and  though  they  6aw  me, 
both  went  on  with  the  conversation,  being  ex- 
cited, if  not  a little  angry. 

44 1 know  people,”  continued  Aunt  Susan, 
44  who  would  so  thoroughly  appreciate  her.” 

44  You  think  too  much  of  the  appreciation  of 
others — too  much  of  good  looks — too  much  of 
appearances  altogether,”  retorted  my  mother. 
44  Why  you  should,  I don’t  understand.” 

Upon  this  thrust  I looked  At  Aunt  Susan 
with  a new  attention.  Why,  indeed,  should 
she  put  Btress  upon  beauty  ? What  were  her 
lessons  in  that  world  or  society  she  spoke  of 
which  made  her  value  it  so  ? She  was  plain ; 
I never  looked  at  her  without  observing  that 
her  teeth  were  too  long,  and  her  hands  bony. 
She  had  little  peculiarities  in  the  way  of  gay 
ribbons,  and  fanciful  caps,  and  loved  ornaments. 
My  uncle  William  was  a poor  bank -clerk — 
straitened  so  in  means  that  Aunt  Susan  could 
afford  to  keep  no  servants,  and  did  all  her  house- 
work. But  I shall  always  recollect  that  she 
washed  her  dishes  in  a diamond  ring,  whose 
high  setting  made  her  finger  look  as  if  a little 
horn  grew  on  it ; and  that  while  she  hovered 
over  the  kitchen  fire  the  extreme  neatness  of 
her  ankles  was  most  visible.  Brown  and  slight, 
and  cheaply  dressed  as  she  was,  I felt  her  to 
be  my  superior,  and  if  I,  as  she  was  now  assert- 
ing, possessed  a gift  denied  her,  what  power 
could  I attain  ? 

44  Let  me  do  as  Aunt  Susan  desires,  whatever 
it  may  be,  mother,  and  so  end  your  eternal  con- 
troversy.” 

My  mother  gave  an  angry  jerk  to  her  yarn, 
for  she  was  knitting,  which  broke  it,  and  the 
ball  rolled  under  Aunt  Susan’s  chair. 

“Pick  up  that  ball,  Maria,”  she  ordered. 
44  You  need  not  interfere  between  us.” 

44  Would  you  like  to  make  a visit  with  me  at 
my  brother  Mr.  Edford’s  house?”  asked  my 
pertinacious  aunt.  44  You  require  society ; you 
know  that,  my  dear.” 
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44  To  Mr.  Edford’s ! The  beautiful  place  you  I 
have  talked  of  so  much  to  me  ? Oh,  Aunt  Su- 
san, I would  give  worlds  to  go ; but  am  I asked?” 

44  Susan,”  said  my  mother,  44  is  that  what  you 
are  aiming  at  ? What  have  the  Edfords  done 
for  you  these  few  years  past?” 

44  Sister  Ann,  you  should  recollect  that  I have 
a present  every  New-Year’s  from  Brother  Ed- 
ford,  and  every  midsummer  an  invitation  from 
him  to  pay  a visit.  I confess  I am  anxious  to 
make  myself  welcome  to  him,  by  taking  a fresh, 
attractive  girl,  my  niece  Maria.” 

“How  many  fresh,  attractive  girls  does  he 
devour  a year  ?”  asked  my  mother,  crossly.  44 1 
do  not  like  your  way  of  speaking.” 

“Sister  Ann,  you  are  too  bad.” 

44  Mr.  Edford  has  grand  company  in  his 
house.  If  I give  Maria  permission  to  go,  she 
will  come  home  disgusted  with  us  and  our 
homely  ways.” 

44 1 make  a visit  now  and  then  at  Mr.  Ed- 
ford’s,  Sister  Ann ; do  I come  homo  disgusted 
or  spoiled  ? Ask  your  brother.” 

44 1 make  no  complaint  of  you,  Susan ; but, 
os  you  said,  Maria  is  a beauty ; with  a beauty 
what  change  may  we  not  expect  ?” 

44  Mother,”  I begged  again,  44  if  you  will  let 
me  go  I'll  wear  goggles  all  through  the  visit; 
Becky  Snow  will  lend  me  hers.” 

44  Go  up  stairs,  Maria,  and  shut  the  window 
in  the  entry ; it  is  going  to  rain,  my  foot  twinges,” 
was  my  mother’s  irrelevant  reply. 

44  All  the  windows  and  doors  are  shut,  mother. 
There  is  no  need  of  my  going  any  where,  except 
to  Mr.  Ed  ford’s.” 

But  my  mother  remained  immovable,  or  pre- 
tended to  be,  for  three  days,  and  suddenly  gave 
way  on  the  fourth. 

Aunt  Susan  was  sent  for,  and  the  prelimin- 
aries of  the  visit  were  arranged. 

The  intervening  days  Aunt  Susan  devoted  to 
awakening  my  deeper  interest  in  Mr.  Edford, 
his  house,  and  his  friends.  With  incredible 
patience  and  anxiety  she  went  over  numerous 
details  regarding  what  would  be  expected  of 
me;  how  I should  be  observed;  the  effect  I 
should  certainly  produce ; and  the  condition  I 
should  find  myself  in,  once  there — in  the  place 
she  thought  the  most  delightful  earth  could 
afford.  By  the  time  we  were  ready  to  start  I 
believed  myself  fully  prepared  for  any  emerg- 
ency, and  incapable  of  being  surprised.  My 
behavior  had  been  regulated  in  regard  to  break- 
fast, dinner,  and  tea  at  Mr.  Edford’s ; and  what 
was  customary  in  dress  and  habits  I fully  un- 
derstood. Though  my  mother  had  given  but  a 
niggardly  consent  to  the  visit,  she  permitted  me 
to  have  a liberal  outfit,  in  which  Aunt  Susan 
was  allowed  a voice. 

44 1 am  sure  nothing  can  fail  us,”  she  said; 

44  we  must  have  a delightful  time,  with  good 
weather,  good  health,  good  spirits,  and  such  a 
welcome  as  we  shall  have.” 

44  Don’t  be  any  more  childish  than  you  can 
help,  Susan,”  were  my  mother’s  parting  words. 

44  Things  never  happen  as  we  plan  and  expect.” 


j But  I felt  convinced  that  Aunt  Susan  was 
correct  in  her  predictions,  and  my  ideas  of  the 
coming  fortnight  never  deviated  from  hers. 
Perhaps  it  was  not  her  fault  that  most  of  these 
predictions  proved  false  ones,  and  I received  a 
totally  different  impression  of  Mr.  Edford  and 
his  surroundings  than  the  one  she  gave ; but  60 
it  was. 

We  left  home,  to  travel  all  day  by  rail,  on  the 
second  of  August,  early  in  the  morning.  The 
beginning  of  first  love  can  only  compare  with 
the  beginning  of  a first  journey.  I made  the 
same  start  with  one  as  with  the  other.  I had 
youth,  new  hopes,  new  dreams,  and  supposed  I 
was  traveling  rapidly  and  joyfully  toward  their 
fulfillment.  The  world  near  me  wore  a sweet, 
fresh,  harmonious  aspect.  In  our  exalted  mo- 
ments— whether  of  happiness  or  of  sorrow — the 
soul  is  capable  of  reflecting  its  own  physiognomy 
in  the  nature  which  surrounds  it.  The  pure 
morning  light,  the  still  air,  dewy  and  gray  in 
woody  nooks  and  lanes,  bright  and  powerful  on 
the  hills  and  level  meadows ; the  full  foliage,  the 
ripening,  reddish  grain ; the  blue,  yellow,  and 
scarlet  wild  flowers,  tossing,  climbing,  creeping, 
spreading  every  where  in  summer’s  last,  richest 
burst  of  blossom — were  all  a definition  of  my 
anticipations. 

Beside  me,  also,  was  my  devoted,  admiring 
aunt,  to  whom  I could  confide  any  weakness, 
confess  any  error,  and  adding  myself  to  this 
list  as  an  object  adorned  with  a fresh  and  be- 
coming costume,  was  it  any  wonder  that  I men- 
tally agreed  with  Aunt  Susan  when  she  was 
moved  to  murmur  in  my  ear,  44  See  what  at- 
tention you  attract.  The  journey  has  already 
improved  you.” 

Late  in  the  afternoon  dark  clouds  rose  round 
the  horizon,  and  meeting  in  the  zenith  a vio- 
lent thunder-storm  burst  over  us.  When  wo 
arrived  at  the  station  marked  44  Poland,”  where 
Aunt  Susan  expected  to  find  Mr.  Edford’s  car- 
riage, it  was  quite  dark,  and  the  rain  came 
down  in  torrents.  There  was  no  carriage  wait- 
ing from  Mr.  Edford’s,  which  was  three  miles 
from  the  station,  and  we  were  obliged  to  hire  a 
crazy,  flapping,  covered  wagon  dragged  by  a 
pre- Adamite  beast.  Simultaneous  with  our 
starting  came  little  streams  of  water  from  all 
directions  upon  us. 

44  Why,  the  wagon  leaks,”  said  aunt,  crossly. 

“This  ’ere  wagon  has  leaked  off  and  on  for 
nigh  two  year,”  replied  the  driver. 

44  My  dear  Maria,  do  you  think  the  colors  of 
your  dress  will  run  ?” 

44  Indeed  I do,  aunt ; my  face  is  streaked 
with  blue  from  my  bonnet  ribbons.” 

She  addressed  the  driver  again : 

44  Have  you  seen  any  of  Mr.  Edford’s  people 
to-day  when  the  trains  came  in  ?” 

“No,  marm;  for  the  most  part  Mr.  Edford 
drives  to  Lancaster  station ; it  is  farther  up,  but 
he  likes  the  roads  better.” 

44 1 am  positive,”  she  said,  in  a doubtful  tone, 
however,  “that  I wrote  Mr.  Edford  to  meet  us 
at  Poland.” 
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“ No  matter,  aunt.  I see  hills  looming  up 
all  round  ; you  did  not  say  that  the  country  was 
hilly.” 

41  It  is ; the  whole  range  of  the  Tontine  Hills 
can  be  seen  from  Mr.  Edford’s  library  windows. 
Here  we  are  in  the  avenue  of  pollards ; one  more 
turn  of  the  road  and  we  shall  be  at  the  gate.” 

In  a moment  the  pre-Adamite  beast  shied  at 
af  flash  of  lightning,  our  wheels  grazed  the  .gate- 
posts,  and  then  crunched  over  a gravel-drive. 
I saw  the  house  from  veranda  to  roof  in  the 
glare  of  the  lightning ; it  was  dark  and  shut  up. 

“It  is  a cottage,  aunt;  I thought  it  was  a 
palace.” 

She  was  busy  in  extricating  herself  from  the 
embrace  of  the  leather  wagon-curtain,  and  made 
no  reply.  As  our  wagon  went  down  the  cir- 
cular drive  a carriage  with  lighted  lamps  dashed 
through  the  gateway  and  pulled  up  to  the  place 
where  we  stood. 

44  It  is  old  Ben,”  screamed  Aunt  Susan. 
44  You  don’t  mean  to  say  you  have  been  to  the 
Lancaster  station  for  us  ?” 

44 1 do,  mum,”  growled  Ben ; 44  and  my  horses 
will  6weat  for  it.  What’s  to  do  with  the  door 
that  you  ain’t  on  the  other  side  on  it  ? Have 
the  folks  gone  to  bed,  scared  with  the  thunder  ? 
Round  this  way,  mum,  by  the  back-door,  they 
be  all  in  the  lib’ry.” 

44 1 know  the  way,  Ben.  Come,  Maria,  the 
veranda  runs  all  round  the  house,  and  Mr.  Ed- 
ford's  man  Berf  has  been  with  him  fifteen  years 
or  more.” 

It  was  evident  that  for  some  reason  or  other 
Aunt  Susan  was  growing  slightly  incoherent. 

“The  stables  are  down  yonder,”  she  contin- 
ued, standing  stock-still,  44  splendid  stone  sta- 
bles, the  back  piazza  overlooks  the  whole  coun- 
try, the  kitchen  is  underneath.” 

“There’s  something  wrong,”  called  Ben, 
down  the  slope.  44  Here’s  a lantern  on  the 
bank,  and  the  gravel’s  cut  up.” 

I took  Aunt  Susan  by  the  arm  and  led  her 
round  the  angle  of  the  house ; every  window  in 
the  back  of  it  streamed  with  light.  Aunt  Susan 
looked  over  the  railing  into  the  kitchen-yard : 
44  There  is  something  wrong,  the  kitchen  is  all 
confusion,”  she  said. 

The  door  being  ajar  I pushed  it  open,  and 
following  the  direction  of  voices,  came  upon  a 
scene  which  made  Aunt  Susan,  already  fatigued 
and  annoyed,  faint  away  immediately.  Some 
person  behind  us  instantly  seized  her  and  bore 
her  away ; nobody  noticed  me,  and  I remained 
in  a corner.  Several  people  were  in  the  room 
applying  aid  to  a gentleman  who  lay  upon  a 
sofa  seemingly  insensible ; his  coat  was  off,  and 
one  of  his  boots.  One  fanned  him,  another 
held  a bottle  to  his  nose,  and  a third  manipu- 
lated his  leg.  I sat  down  with  composure  in 
my  wet  dress  and  limp  bonnet,  considering  the 
drama  before  me  a part  of  the  programme  of 
my  visit,  which  Aunt  Susan  had  omitted ; but 
I entirely  forgot  about  her  fainting  fit. 

The  noise  of  wind  and  rain  ceased,  the  thun- 
der was  dying  behind  the  Tontine  Hills,  the 


odors  of  wet  leaves  and  flowers  penetrated  into 
the  library  by  the  open  window,  and  there  was 
a rush  of  small  moths  toward  the  candles,  that 
stood  just  where  they  had  been  hurriedly  set 
down,  on  the  floor,  the  chairs,  and  tables.  In 
the  stillness  we  heard  a loud  pistol-shot,  then 
another,  then  a third  one.  The  gentleman 
opened  his  eyes,  sat  up  with  an  effort,  and 
listened. 

44  That  scoundrel,  Ben,  has  shot  her,”  he 
said. 

Chorus  from  all  present  except  my  mute  self : 

“But,  oh,  Mr.  Ed  ford,  what  an  escape  you 
have  had!  you  are  safe!” 

He  fell  back  on  the  sofa,  asking,  “Who 
kicked  me  in  the  shin  ?” 

Chorus  promptly  replied : 

44  Your  gentle  mare,  Sally.  Yon  were  regu- 
larly boxed  up  in  your  overturned  wagon,  and 
some  of  us  pulled  you  out,  as  Sally  aimed  for 
the  stable.  She  was  frightened  to  death,  nearly.” 

“It  won’t  be  done  again,  Sir,” said  Ben,  en- 
tering; 44  and  I knowed  from  the  day  you  were 
jockeyed  into  buying  this  mare  that  it  would 
come  to  this  or  wuss.  How  be  you,  Mr.  Ed- 
ford — not  much  hurt  ?” 

“It  was  not  the  mare’s  fault,”  replied  Mr. 
Edford ; 44  she  was  afraid  of  the  lightning,  and 
she  was  too  near  the  dasher;  consequently  I 
got  into  trouble.” 

44  Her  leg  was  broke,  any  how ; I had  to  shoot 
her.” 

At  this  moment  somebody  from  outside  ask- 
ed me  in  a low  voice  if  I would  go  to  my  aunt. 
Hitherto  I had  been  in  the  shadow,  but  rising 
hastily,  all  eyes  dropped  upon  me.  I was  a for- 
lorn-looking creature,  of  course,  with  my  long, 
wet,  green  veil,  and  long  wisps  of  hair,  beaten 
out  of  curl ; but  the  astonished  smiles  I saw  did 
not  hurt  me  any  the  less.  I slipped  out  with- 
out a word,  so  angry  with  Aunt  Susan  that  I 
half  determined  to  scold  and  shake  her;  but 
when  I saw  her  sitting  up  in  bed,  in  a frilled 
night-cap,  with  a distressed  face  and  embarrass- 
ed manner,  I sat  down  beside  her  and  laughed 
till  I cried. 

44  Hush,  dear  Maria ; they  will  hear  you  and 
wonder.  I had  no  idea  I should  find  so  much 
company.  I mean  I did  not  expect  to  meet  the 
persons  who  are  here ; perhaps  they  will  leave 
in  a day  or  two.  Do  change  your  dress.  Mar- 
tha unlocked  your  trunk ; I could  not  find  my 
night-gown.  She  is  going  to  send  up  some 
supper ; it  is  not  best  for  you  to  go  down  to- 
night. Mr.  Edford  will  be  lame  for  a short 
time  only ; he  is  badly  bruised  merely.” 

44  Who  is  Martha?” 

“The  housekeeper.” 

“Did  I see  Mrs.  Edford?” 

44  Maria  Belton,  what  do  you  mean  ? Do  you 
suppose  my  sister  Lucy  has  come  to  life,  after 
being  dead  two  years  ? Oh ! I wish  that  hor- 
rid Mrs.  Marsh  and  her  daughter  Emily  were 
not  here!” 

44  Is  Mrs.  Edford  dead  ? You  never  told  us.” 

44  Have  you  forgotten  that  two  years  ago  I 
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was  here  on  the  occasion  of  her  funeral  ? But 
I do  not  like  to  speak  of  her.  You  never  knew 
her,  and  could  have  taken  little  interest  in  the 
tidings  of  her  death,  which  possibly  you  did  not 
hear  us  mention/* 

“My  dear  Aunt  Nickleby — Susan,  I mean — 
a new  light  breaks  in  upon  my  mind.  You 
have  set  a trap  for  me.  1*11  not  fall  into  it.  I 
saw  a young  man  down  stairs,  and  I have  fallen 
in  love  with  him.” 

“Mr.  Edford*s  nephew,  not  mine,  John  By- 
ron, a boy ! Now  I am  going  to  have  a nap.** 

She  covered  her  face  a moment,  uncovered 
it,  and  declared  she  was  too  nervous  for  any 
thing.  In  truth  she  was  afraid  of  Mr.  Edford, 
and  being  in  his  house  recalled  the  fact.  I saw 
that  she  felt  a relief  at  having  her  plan  taken 
from  her,  as  well  as  chagrin  at  my  discovery  of 
it.  Martha  soon  came  in  with  a tea-tray  and 
apologies  from  Mr.  Edford,  and  Aunt  Susan 
chatted  with  her  till  she  felt  in  better  spirits. 
During  the  night  I thought  out  my  thoughts, 
and  in  the  morning  told  her  that  it  was  my  in- 
tention to  carry  on  matters  with  a high  hand, 
and  that  she  should  neither  trifle  with  nor  com- 
promise me.  I was  still  debating,  I continued, 
whether  I should  make  deliberate  inquiry  of 
Mr.  Edford  concerning  the  absence  of  his  wife 
from  the  family  circle,  or  tell  him  of  her  own 
ingenious  match-making  plan. 

“ Since  it  has  come  to  this,  Maria,  I will  own 
that,  feeling  an  interest  in  your  future  happi- 
ness, I devised  the  scheme  of  introducing  you 
to  Brother  Edford.  He  is  a man  girls  go  crazy 
for  from  a variety  of  reasons.  He  is  peculiar, 
very  peculiar ; he  is  good  ; and  many  call  him 
handsome  ; he  is  very  rich,  and  in  the  best  so- 
ciety. How  could  you  expect,  born  and  situ- 
ated as  you  are — added,  your  mother  s views — 
to  move  in  the  sphere  you  are  entitled  to,  un- 
less some  friend  made  a strenuous  effort  in  your 
behalf  ? These  are  the  thanks  I get  for  making 
the  effort.’* 

“ I am  going  to  play  the  cards  myself.** 

“Play  your  own  self ; I ask  no  more.” 

“I  have  got  a new  self,  developed  by  the 
electricity  of  last  night — the  same  which  made 
Mr.  Edford ’s  mare  Sally  kick  him.** 

“ You  frighten  me.  Well,  try.  to  enjoy  your- 
self. The  opportunity  may  not  come  again. 
I shall  not  make  one,  nor  attempt  to  manage 
you.” 

“ You  mean  now , Aunt.” 

“Yes.” 

“Then  we  are  friends  once  more.  We  shall 
get  on  delightfully.” 

We  kissed  each  other,  and  Aunt  Susan  was 
quite  affected — so  teary  that  I thought  it  best 
to  take  a view  of  the  landscape  from  the  dor- 
mer-window. There  were  the  Tontine  Hills — 
gigantic,  blue,  leafy  vegetables,  with  a solemn, 
earnest  look.  They  were  thickly  wooded,  and 
already  tinted  with  autumnal  shades.  It  was 
pleasant  to  derive  from  their  savage,  massive 
tranquillity  a new  feeling,  which  vanished,  how- 
ever, the  moment  I removed  my  eyes  and  saw 
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two  ladies  and  a little  dog  walking  on  a grass}' 
terrace  below  the  piazza.  I guessed  the  ladies 
were  the  obnoxious  Mrs.  Marsh  and  her  daugh- 
ter Emily. 

“ Have  they  got  a black-and-tan  terrier  ?*’  I 
asked,  putting  my  head  in  from  the  window. 

“Are  they  out  there,  with  that  miserable, 
yelping  cur  ?”  replied  Aunt  Susan.  “ We  must 
go  down  ; breakfast  must  be  ready.” 

“Wait;  there  is  something  wrong  about  my 
hair.  I have  been  examining  the  style  of  Miss 
Emily’s,  and  am  going  to  alter  mine.” 

Aunt  Susan  now  put  her  head  out  and  in 
again,  to  watch  the  operation  I submitted  mv 
tresses  to,  which,  when  finished,  gained  her  ap- 
proval. 

We  went  down  stairs  into  a small  parlor,  and 
met  Mrs.  Marsh,  who  rose  and  kissed  Aunt  Su- 
san, Miss  Emily  murmuring,  “So  glad  to  sec 
you,  Mrs.  Griftin ; it  is  an  age  since  we  met.” 

She  also  deposited  a kiss  upon  her  chin.  The 
dog  barked,  and  Mr.  John  Byron  came  forward 
for  an  introduction.  Salutations  over,  a small 
fossil  lady,  hailed  as  “Cousin  Nancy,”  trotted 
in,  and  breakfast  was  immediately  served. 

Mr.  Edford  was  not  present,  but  the  conver- 
sation entirely  related  to  him  ; Cousin  Nancy, 
having  seen  him  that  morning,  was  authority 
for  the  opinion  that  he  would  be  confined  to  his 
room  for  a week. 

“Is  it  Mr.  Edford’s  opinion  too?”  Mrs. 
Marsh  asked. 

“Sending  his  compliments  to  the  ladies, ’’re- 
plied Cousin  Nancy,  stiffly,  “ he  said  he  should 
be  among  them  in  a day  or  two.” 

Here  Cousin  Nancy  exchanged  a fiery  glance 
with  Aunt  Susan,  and  at  that  moment  they 
made  an  alliance  against  Mrs.  Marsh. 

The  morrow  arrived  ; but  Mr.  Edford  did  not 
appear.  I made  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Byron, 
and  time  passed  agreeably.  I never  till  now 
walked  in  a garden  or  on  a piazza  with  a gen- 
tleman. Nobody  of  either  sex  had  read  a line 
of  poetry  to  me ; he  read  Tennyson  and  Monc- 
ton Milnes  to  me  in  a sweet,  chanting  tone,  and 
I could  not  distinguish  one  poet  from  the  other. 

I tried  to  make  my  statement  concerning  him 
true,  but  could  not,  indeed  ; the  impulse  to  con- 
tradict and  tease  him  continually  rose,  and  I 
only  resisted  it  for  the  sake  of  blinding  Aunt 
Susan.  Miss  Emily  Marsh  regarded  me  with 
the  deep  disdain  of  an  accomplished  woman  of 
society ; she  ignored  any  identity  about  me ; I 
was  a person,  in  her  estimation,  who,  being  in 
her  presence,  was  entitled  to  the  ordinary  “Yes” 
and  “No”  of  conversation.  Aunt  Susan  ob- 
served me  with  sadness,  and  Cousin  Nancy  with 
severity. 

“ Cousin  Nancy,”  remarked  Aunt  Susan,  “has 
considerable  influence  with  Mr.  Edford ; she  is 
a keen  old  lady.  She  admitted  to  me  that  you 
were  uncommonly  handsome.” 

“Did  she  admit  nothing  more?” 

“She  said  Mr.  Edford  did  not  approve  of 
open  flirtation.” 

“ I must  make  my  affair  serious,”  I replied. 
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On  the  evening  of  the  third  day  of  my  visit 
I was  presented  to  my  host.  With  the  aid  of 
a cane  he  entered  the  library  at  the  moment  of 
my  acceptance  of  a flower  from  Mr.  John  By- 
ron, who  requested  me  to  place  it  in  my  hair. 
Cousin  Nancy  and  Aunt  Susan  were  in  a win- 
dow talking  in  under  tones;  Mrs.  Marsh  was 
lying  upon  a distant  sofa,  with  a handkerchief 
over  her  face ; and  Miss  Emily  was  in  the  par- 
lor, connected  with  the  library  by  an  arched  pas- 
sage, playing  on  the  piano.  She  was  a skillful 
performer,  and  distracted  my  attention  from  Mr. 
Byron  with  her  sad  and  powerful  music.  Then, 
I was  an  untuned,  untried  instrument  myself; 
strung  with  chords  whose  vibrations  were  more 
a revelation  to*  my  heart  than  they  could  be  to 
any  heart  besides.  As  they  were  struck  I was 
educated  instantaneously,  as  all  grown-up  sav- 
ages are.  But,  as  with  them,  my  sensations 
wero  in  bud,  flower,  and  fruit  at  once.  This 
mnsic,  now,  sweet,  urgent,  with  a reaching,  rising 
swell,  smote  something  beneath  my  breast,  and 
fluttering  there,  created  a flock  of  beautiful 
sensations  which  flew  all  through  my  being. 

I was  mechanically  adjusting  the  flower,  as 
Mr.  Byron  had  suggested,  when  I saw  Mr.  Ed- 
ford  so  noiselessly  proceeding  through  the  room 
toward  me  that  Mrs.  Marsh  did  not,  with  her 
face  covered,  perceive  him  either  with  ears  or 
eyes.  Cousin  Nancy  made  a plunge  forward, 
but  he  waved  his  cane  at  her,  and  she  fell  back 
again. 

“John,  my  lad,”  he  said,  “you  are  in  my 
favorite  seat;  I shall  have  to  urge  your  re- 
moval.” 

John  got  tip  from  his  place  beside  me,  with 
a short  laugh,  and  said,  that  so  far  as  favorite 
seats  and  nooks  were  concerned,  his  uncle  was 
as  fickle  as  a Sultan. 

“Now,  John,”  continued  Mr.  Edford,  “in- 
troduce me  properly  to  Miss  Belton  as  your  old 
and  amiable  Uncle  Edford,  a foolish  and  affec- 
tionate creature,  who  bears  the  burden  and 
trial  of  the  society  of  a brilliant  nephew.” 

John  did  as  he  was  bid,  and,  with  his  hands 
in  his  sack  pockets,  sauntered  into  the  parlor 
and  took  a stand  beside  Miss  Emily ; we  could 
just  see  his  left  elbow. 

“I  am  very  much  indebted,”  Mr.  Edford  be- 
gan, in  a low  voice,  “to  my  sister-in-law  for 
bringing  you  to  me — here,  I mean.” 

A mean  blush  rushed  into  my  face  at  his  re- 
mark, and,  not  knowing  what  else  to  do,  I pulled 
the  flower  from  my  head  and  nipped  off  the 
leaves. 

“ Is  that  John’s  flower?”  he  asked. 

“Of  course,”  I answered;  “I  have  not  met 
the  gardener  yet.” 

“ Well,  here  he  is,  and  I say  that  the  rascal 
has  picked  one  of  my  rarest  flowers  for  you.” 

“ Will  you  take  it  back,  Mr.  Edford?” 

“ Certainly  I will ; I have  a right  to  it,  and 
it  shall  adorn  my  button-hole.” 

I gave  it  to  him,  and  he  coolly  fastened  it  in 
the  black  coat  he  wore.  A short  silence  oc- 
curred, in  which  the  articulation  of  the  music 


floated  in  upon  us,  and  its  sounds  were  like 
words.  I stole  a sideways  look  at  him ; be  was 
listening  also,  his  eyes  were  so  downcast  that 
they  looked  shut,  and  so  motionless  that  I could 
have  counted  his  thick  black  eyelashes.  He 
showed  his  hurt,  I thought;  he  was  pale,  and 
there  was  exhaustion  in  his  face.  Suddenly  he 
turned  his  head  and  our  gaze  met;  he  was  in 
nowise  discomposed,  but  I, 

“My  heart  pierced  through  with  fierce  delight,” 

saw  what  I had  never  seen  before. 

“That  girl  plays  well,”  he  said,  lazily. 

“I  think  60;  I feel  the  music  acutely.” 

“ Do  you  ? Why,  are  you  musical  ?” 

“Every  thing  is  so  new  here,  so  agreeable,” 
I answered,  vaguely,  and  with  an  unwise  frank- 
ness. 

“Will  you  drive  with  me  to-morrow?”  he 
asked,  abruptly. 

“After  Sally’s  mishap  I dare  not  venture.” 

“ Sally  was  frightened  by  the  lightning,  and 
behaved  naturally.  It  will  not  thunder  to- 
morrow.” 

They  music  stopped,  and,  as  if  by  magic,  his 
manner  changed ; a slight  flush  rose  in  his  face, 
he  lifted  his  head,  which  had  rested  against  the 
back  of  his  arm-chair  in  my  neighborhood,  and 
looked  toward  the  arch  through  which  Miss 
Emily  advanced  toward  us. 

“ Oh,  Mr.  Edford,”  she  cried,  “ are  you  not 
imprudent,  after  such  a frightful  accident  ?” 

Mrs.  Marsh  snatched  the  handkerchief  from 
her  face,  and  started  to  her  feet,  and  exclaimed, 
“Is  it  possible,  Sir,  that  you  have  ventured  to 
step  ? I beg  you  will  be  careful,  Mr.  Edford. 
It  is  very  painful  for  us  to  bear  your  seclusion, 
still—” 

She  was  interrupted  by  Cousin  Nancy ; then 
Aunt  Susy  burst  in  mildly ; they  all  talked  now, 
and  Mr.  Edford  jested  and  fenced  with  them — 
said  a hundred  civil,  insincere  words,  but  con- 
trived to  hold  his  own  with  all  his  politeness 
and  good-humor.  From  the  way  he  was  taken 
by  his  friends  I perceived  this  was  his  ordinary 
manner,  and  I did  not  like  it ; what  was  that  I 
had  seen  in  his  eyes,  on  his  lips,  and  where  had 
it  gone  ? A second  or  so  ago  the  blood  flowed 
and  sparkled  in  my  veins  like  the  wiue  of  a no- 
ble vintage ; now,  though  still  changed,  it  was 
like  Champagne  frappt— chilling  and  sluggish 
— obstructing. 

I learned  afterward  that  Mr.  Edford  liked 
Champagne  frappt. 

Said  Miss  Emily,  seating  herself  upon  a frail 
chair  before  us,  and  dashing  her  voluminous 
robes  about  her  feet  with  an  audacity  that  bared 
her  handsome  ankles,  “Could  no  one  supply 
your  lordship  with  a fresher  flower?  Your 
specimen  is  forlorn.” 

“It  is  a second-hand  sort  of  blossom,  but  it 
is  sweet — so  many  things  are  sweet,  though  not 
fresh.” 

Her  color  rose,  and  she  looked  at  me  with 
cross  eyes ; but  I confessed  to  myself  that  she 
was  an  exceedingly  fine-looking  woman,  emi- 
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nently  suited  to  adorn  a rich  man's  house — Mr. 
Edford’s,  for  instance. 

44  Could  your  ladyship  go  to  the  garden  and 
select  me  a better  one  ? — the  white  lilies  must  be 
blowing  by  this  time." 

I did  not  wait  for  her  reply,  but  left  them, 
and  went  after  Mr.  Byron.  I found  him  med- 
itating. Somehow  he  seemed  an  old  friend ; 
so  I familiarly  asked  him  immediately  if  he 
liked  Miss  Emily. 

“I  never  thought  about  it,  having  always 
known  her.  I suppose  so.  She  is  a 4 round- 
er,’ you  know;  but  that  is  her  mother's  fault." 

44  What  is  a 4 rounder  ?'  ” 

44  Makes  the  grand  tour  every  year — New- 
port, Saratoga,  Long  Branch;  Europe,  even, 
has  been  tried.  Your  flower  is  gone  1" 

4 4 By  request." 

44  Of  course,  I know  that ; my  uncle  loves  to 
appropriate  every  thing.  If  I had  given  you  a 
weed  or  a vegetable  it  would  have  been  all  the 
same." 

44  Was  it  a rare  flower  ?" 

“No.  He  said  so,  I’ll  bet.  Just  look  at 
him  now  receiving  number  two." 

I looked  through  the  arch  and  saw  Miss  Em- 
ily bending  over  Mr.  Edford,  in  the  act  of  fas- 
tening a pure,  cool  lily  in  the  place  of  my  poor 
crushed  carnation.  Perhaps  Mr.  Byron  thought 
I might  be  annoyed,  for  he  said,  hastily, 

44  You  need  never  mind  my  uncle’s  freaks. 
He  is  at  heart  the  kindest  and  best  of  men  ; he 
is  spoiled  just  the  least  bit  by  the  Marsh  por- 
tion of  society.  Aryl  his  relations  toady  him, 
he  is  so  rich  and  so  generous.  No  wonder  he  is 
autocratic  on  this  country  estate ; his  servants 
and  laborers  arc  astonished  that  the  people  do 
not  elect  him  President.  Shall  we  walk  on  the 
piazza?  the  moon  is  up." 

“Presently ; I will  speak  to  my  aunt  first." 

He  followed  me  obediently.  Passing  by  Mr. 
Edford  I looked  over  the  floor  in  his  vicinity 
for.my  deposed  flower,  and  was  detected.  With 
surpassing  assurance  he  touched  his  vest,  and 
gave  me  the  faintest  nod.  Aunt  Susan  had 
been  watchful,  as  I believe  Mr.  Edford  knew, 
and  noted  the  flower  episode ; on  our  way  to 
the  piazza  she  joined  us,  and  went  to  the  hall 
door. 

44  Mr.  Edford  appears  like  a peculiar  man. 
Don’t  it  seem  so  to  you  ?"  she  whispered. 

44 Is  he  different  from — Uncle  William,  say? 
I only  know  him,  as  you  are  aware ; consequent- 
ly my  opportunities  have  been  small  for  judg- 
ment of  men." 

.“Pshaw,  Maria!  I tell  you  it  is  necessary 
to  understand  him  to  have  a good  opinion  of 
him." 

44  Uncle  William  ?" 

44  Mr.  Edford  ; yon  know  I mean  him.  He 
has  his  ideas  about  the  Marshes." 

44  So  I should  say.” 

44  If  he  breaks  with  them  his  house  can  no 
longer  be  their  refuge,  and  where  would  Mrs. 
Marsh’s  annual  black  silk  come  from  ? How 
could  Miss  Emily  undergo  her  winter  campaign 


but  for  the  summer’s  renovation  here,  I should 
like  to  know  ?" 

44  lie  has  my  permission  to  renovate  them 
the  year  round." 

4 4 They  are  a selfish,  scheming,  transparent 
pair  of  women.” 

44  What  are  you  so  earnest  about,  Mrs.  Grif- 
fin ?"  interrupted  Mr.  Byron.  44  We  are  losing 
the  moon,  you  know." 

Aunt  Susan  turned  bock,  and  said  : 44  It  is 
too  damp  for  me.  Do  not  stay  out  long,  Ma- 
ria. Your  chest  is  delicate." 

Delicate!  I was  as  robust  as  a panther, 
and  could  that  very  evening  have  climbed  the 
Tontine  Hills,  and  slept  soundly  afterward.  I 
did  not  discover  the  secret  of  ray  delicacy  till  I 
heard  the  remonstrances,  calculated  to  touch 
Mr.  Edford’s  sympathy,  of  Mrs.  Marsh  with  Miss 
Emily,  regarding  her  delicate  constitution. 

44  By  Heaven,  a lovely  eve!"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Byron,  looking  into  my  face  instead  of  the  land- 
scape, as  we  hung  over  the  railing  of  the  high 
piazza.  The  wide  yet  bounded  view,  so  beau- 
tifully revealed  by  the  moonlight,  made  my  heart 
cry  out  with  delight.  Suddenly  I perceived  that 
Mr.  Byron,  standing  so  near  me  with  his  plati- 
tudes, was  but  a good-natured  boy,  restless,  vain, 
and  thoughtless. 

44  Hush  I said ; 44 1 must  try  to  define  this 
new  landscape.  Do  you  think  of  our  way, 
where  there  are  marshes,  which,  when  the  moon 
shines,  are  never-ending  levels  of  creeks  and 
bogs,  which  swallow  the  horizon?  When  the 
moon  does  not  shine  they  are  a black  pit,  where 
lost  souls  might  exist  ?" 

“This  is  an  everyday  landscape  to  me,"  he 
muttered. 

44  If  you  will  be  kindly  silent  for  a moment  or 
two!" 

44  If  you  say  so,  I’ll  light  a cigar  and  go 
down  to  the  garden  till  the  edge  of  your  enthu- 
siasm is  taken  off.” 

44  Do  so,  John,  if  you  please,"  said  Mr.  Ed- 
ford behind  us.  “I  can  keep  silent,  having 
nothing  to  say.  Come  back  when  you  have 
finished  your  cigar,  and  I will  leave  the  post." 

A second  time  Mr.  Byron  left  us,  snapping  a 
match  as  he  went. 

“Now  look,”  said  Mr.  Edford,  producing 
from  somewhere  a minute  camp-stool,  and  seat- 
ing himself  close  to  me,  with  his  head  no  higher 
than  the  railing. 

Beneath  the  unclouded  moon  I saw  distant 
silver  mists,  deep  shadows,  and  belts  of  light, 
the  shining  outlines  of  the  hills  against  the  pure, 
pale  sky,  inclosing  the  wide  space  of  wood  and 
field,  and  along  the  winding  roads,  on  slopes 
and  in  valleys,  household  lamps  shining  from 
invisible  windows.  There  was  not  a breath  of 
air,  but  there  passed  across  me  woody,  wild 
odors  from  the  hills,  and  the  delicious  scents 
from  the  garden  flowers. 

“Never  was  any  thing  so  sweet!"  1 cried. 

“Never,"  he  replied,  in  such  a voice  that  I 
looked  at  him,  to  learn  that  he  was  observing 
me,  not  the  landscape. 
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44  What  influence  could  this  landscape  estab- 
lish with  you  ?"  he  asked. 

44  You  are  not  silent,  Mr.  Edford.” 

44  Candidly,  I am  afraid  to  be  so,  for  I may  fall 
into  that  silence  called  ‘eloquent,*  you  know. 
Barbaric  enemies  are  sometimes  made  to  retreat 
by  noise.” 

44  The  noise  of  mere  human  babble  would  be 
hateful  just  now.” 

“ These  moths  are  appropriate  to  the  occa- 
sion. I feel  little  velvet  wings  fan  me.  ” 

44  The  desire  of  the  moth  for  the  star.” 

“Poor,  uneasy  Shelley  ! I wonder  Italy  did 
not  quiet  him.” 

“Tell  me,  Mr.  Edford,  if  the  spectacle  of 
natural  beauty  inspires  or  torments  the  soul. 
Docs  it  awaken  our  aimless  passions  for  the  pur- 
pose of  leading  us  from  itielj*;  or  does  it  teach 
us  that  in  Nature  alone  shaM  we  find  satisfac- 
tion?” 

“Hitherto — ” he  began,  and  stopped;  his 
promised  silence  set  in,  and  I soon  felt  the  elo- 
quence he  had  mentioned.  It  possessed  and 
intoxicated  me. 

44 Hitherto — ” he  presently  repeated;  but  I 
interrupted  him. 

44 Is  your  lily  wilted,  Mr.  Edford?” 

“Long  ago.” 

I stooped  toward  him,  took  the  lily  from  the 
place  where  Miss  Emily  had  fastened  it,  and 
threw  it  over  the  railing. 

44  Oh,”  he  said,  rising, 44  you  venture  so  much ! 
Do  more.”  The  something  I saw  in  his  face 
when  near  me  in  the  library  I saw  again — an 
expression  of  an  indescribable  emotion,  felt 
only  by  men  who.  habitually  repress  the  most 
powerful  part  of  themselves,  but  which,  when 
given  way  to,  are  overwhelming  in  their  effect. 

“The  flower  is  gone;  but  Mr.  Byron  is  in 
the  garden,  the  ladies  are  in  the  library,  the 
lamps  are  burning,  and  your  world  is  going  on, 
Mr.  Edford.” 

44  Yes,  and  my  world  does  not  feel  the  moon- 
glamour,  nor  know  that  the  hour  is  world-ob- 
scured.” 

I had  nothing  to  say  just  then;  I was  occu- 
pied with  the  discovery,  as  true  as  incredible, 
that  at  the  moment  I took  the  lily  I had  given 
him  all  the  heart  I should  ever  have — flinging 
away  the  lily,  had  I flung  away  myself?  Aunt 
Nancy  broke  the  spell  by  begging  him  to  come 
in,  and  telling  the  hour. 

44  Certainly,”  he  replied ; 44 1 am  coming  in. ” 

“Now,  Maria,”  said  Aunt  Susan,  as  we  re- 
entered the  house,  “you  are  pale  as  a ghost.” 

44 1 have  been  drinking  moonmist,  aunt.  I 
feel  indebted  to  you  for  bringing  me  in  sight  of 
this  place.” 

She  looked  gratified,  for  I had  not  been  very 
gracious  to  her  since  I discovered  her  plan  of 
match-making. 

“There  he  goes  into  his  room,  and  we  can 
go  to  ours.  The  Marshes,  professing  fatigue, 
retired  some  time  since,”  she  said.  1 

If  Mr.  Edford’s  intention  wras  to  drive  along 
with  me  the  next  day  it  tvas  overruled;  for 


j when  it  was  spoken  of  Mrs.  Marsh  declared 
the  idea  was  delightful,  would  not  Mr.  Edford 
go  to  the  Tontines  ? Consequently  Mrs.  Marsh 
sat  victorious  on  the  seat  beside  him,  w hile  Miss 
Emily  and  myself  dignified  the  back  seat.  Dar- 
ing the  sixteen  miles’  drive  he  did  not  turn  his 
face  toward  us.  Miss  Emily  reproaching  him 
with  the  fact,  he  said  his  horses  were  apt  to  shy  ; 
that  he  must  keep  his  eyes  upon  them ; an d 
bade  her  remember  the  fate  of  Sally.  His  ears 
were  attentive  to  us,  however,  and  his  tongue 
most  civil.  I discovered  that  day  how  con- 
ventional a man  he  was ; that  he  was  a slave  to 
the  small  proprieties  of  his  position ; from  this 
point  I proceeded  to  others  in  his  character, 
and  I decided  he  had  various  weaknesses,  which 
Aunt  Susan  called  “peculiarities.”  lie  was 
afraid  of  Cousin  Nancy,  of  Mrs.  Marsh,  of 
every  member  of  the  Unitariau  Church  to 
which  he  belonged ; and  he  had  a great  dread 
of  betraying  any  human  folly  to  his  dejtendanie. 
It  was  a melancholy  business  to  study  him  ; but 
I did  not  quite  understand  him.  I could  not 
analyze  the  secret  of  his  influence  with  me,  nor 
why  my  influence  upon  him  should  be  so  posi- 
tive, yet  so  partial.  He  was  a changed  being 
when  alone  in  my  society,  and  instantaneously 
his  old  self  when  out  of  it.  As  the  mystery 
deepened  I formed  a resolution  to  let  my  love 
die  a natural  death;  I would  go  home,  learn 
to  manage  the  farm,  and  only  love  pigs  and 
poultry.  Meantime  we  lived  a gay  life,  one 
that  suited  my  tastes  thoroughly.  Occasionally 
we  passed  happy  moments,  apart  from  others, 
when  we  walked  or  rode  together.  Sometimes 
we  enjoyed  a veiled  happiness  in  the  presence 
of  the  world  he  was  so  guarded  in.  The  time 
passed,  and  I must  wake  up.  So  the  limits  of 
the  visit  were  reached — the  last  evening  came. 
Aunt  Susan  sat  with  mo  in  our  room,  discussing 
the  necessity  of  packing. 

“Let  the  dresses  go  in  the  trunks  any  way,” 
she  said.  “I  wish  I had  not  brought  you 
here.” 

44 1 wish  you  had.” 

“Truly?” 

4 4 Yes.  One  must  have  an  idyllic  passage 
once;  and  this  visit  is  mine.  It  has  been 
unique,  I am  sure.” 

“Then  you  shall  come  here  next  season?” 

A tap  on  the  door.  Aunt  Susan  opened  it 

44  Mr.  Edford  would  be  glad  to  speak  with 
Miss  Belton  in  the  library,  ” said  a servant 

“Certainly,”  she  answered  for  me.  “Miss 
Belton  will  be  dowm  at  once.” 

“Why,  Aunt—” 

She  interrupted  me. 

44  It  is  very  kind  and  like  him  to  want  a little 
quiet  chat  at  the  last  moment ; there  can  be  no 
other  opportunity;  those  eternal  Marshes  are 
always  in  the  way.  Go;  I’ll  sit  up  for  you.” 

My  resolution  made  me  hesitate,  but  my 
weakness  made  me  go. 

Mr.  Edford  was  walking  op  and  down  the 
room,  which  was  dimly  lighted,  and  more  at- 
tractive than  ever. 
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“ You  must  not  go  to-morrow,"  he  said. 

“Indeed!” 

“The  Marshes  are  going  in  a day  or  two, 
they  say  to-night ; and  I wish  for  the  privilege 
of  entertaining  yon  in  my  fashion.” 

“ Which  they  have  not  permitted  you  ?” 

“You  know  what  they  are,  and  what  must 
be  done  for  them.” 

“No,  I do  not.” 

“ Will  you  stay  ?” 

“How  dared  you  to  send  for  me?  It  is 
very  dangerous.” 

“ To  you  ?” 

“Thank  you,  though.  I am  glad  to  say 
good-by  here.  Good-by,  Mr.  Edford.” 

“Nonsenso  !*’ 

“Thanks  for  your  hospitality.” 

“ How  long  are  you  going  on  like  this  ?” 

I would  not  answer.  With  a sigh  he  turned 
from  me  aud  went  to  the  window  across  the 
room,  where  he  was  entirely  hid.  It  was  a 
convenient  moment  for  my  departure,  but  I re- 
mained. Presently,  in  the  dead  silence,  I heard 
a light  step  in  the  hall,  heard  the  parlor  door 
' open,  and  some  one  entered,  who  moved  about 
and  stopped  as  if  in  search  of  something.  The 
rays  of  a candle  were  then  visible  through  the 
arch,  and  Miss  Emily  Marsh,  with  loosened 
hair,  came  into  the  library. 

“Good  Heavens,  Miss  Belton!  Here,  in 
Mr.  Edford's  room,  at  this  hour  ?” 

“With  yourself,  Miss  Marsh." 

“/am  looking  for  something  I have  lost.” 

“So  am  I.” 

“ It  appears  so  from  your  attitude  on  the  sofa. 
Do  you  expect  the  article  to  come  to  you  ?” 

“She  does,”  said  Mr.  Edford,  coming  for- 
ward, his  eyes  gleaming  with  the  .expression  I 
loved. 

“You/  Ah!  I understand.” 

“ I hope  so,  Miss  Emily,”  he  said.  “ Should 
you  not,  however,  shall  we  explain?  Maria, 
my  love,  will  you,  or  shall  I ?” 

I could  only  stare  at  him. 

“ This  girl,”  he  continued,  “ with  whom  I fell 
passionately  in  love  the  very  night  of  her  arrival, 
is  generous  enough  to  have  obeyed  my  whims. 
I sent  for  her  to  come  here.  You  have  inter- 
rupted us,  Emily ; but,  since  you  are  here,  you 
might  as  well  join  me  in  soliciting  her  to  be 
my  wife.” 

She  was  so  angry  she  disdained  to  reply,  and 
swept  out  of  the  room. 

“My  darling,”  he  said,  “you  never  guessed 
me  to  be  an  obstinate  man,  did  you  ?” 

“ I must  go,”  I said,  solemnly. 

“Yes;  kiss  me  first.” 

I did  not  get  away  immediately,  but  when  I 
entered  my  chamber  I found  Aunt  Susan  asleep 
in  her  chair. 

“Aunt  Susan!”  I cried,  “Mr.  Edford  has 
been  frightened  into  marrying  me,  and  a mean- 
er girl  than  your  niece  never  lived.  I am  happy 
that  the  fright  happened!” 

“ 1*11  hear  about  it  in  the  morning.  Brother 
Edford  is  a peculiar  man — a very  peculiar  man.” 
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“ OD  made  the  country,  and  man  made  the 

VX  town,”  wrote  Cowper. 

“Very  pretty  sentiment  for  a poet,”  says 
Sacharissa,  whose  husband  is  always  threaten- 
ing to  buy  a farm ; “ but  I wonder  how  he 
would  like  weeding  the  turnips  at  high  noon, 
being  waked  up  before  dawrn  with  the  guinea- 
fowls,  and  dropping  asleep  with  the  mom»v's 
churning  lying  heavy  on  his  mind  ? Don't  talk 
to  me  about  the  country !” 

But  Sacharissa  is  just  the  one  who  needs  to 
hear  about  the  country,  since,  in  the  mean 
while,  she  requires  butter  on  her  bread,  down 
in  her  pillow,  and  vegetables  in  her  soup.  Pos- 
sibly she  never  heard  of  one  Hesiod,  w ho  actu- 
ally composed  a poem  on  Agriculture ; never 
dreamed  that  a certain  Roman  wrote  twelve 
volumes  on  the  theme;  and  that  Thomas  h 
Becket  handled  a rake  as  easily  as  he  handled 
a king.  Perhaps  she  wrould  go  so  far  as  to  re- 
pudiate any  relationship  with  “ the  grand  old 
gardener  and  his  wife”  to  whom  was  given  the 
command,  “By  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  shalt 
thou  eat  bread.” 

There  are  too  many  Sacharissas  in  the  world, 
who  are  as  good,  or  rather  as  bad,  as  buried 
alive  in  brick  and  mortar ; who  have  hardly  a 
bowing  acquaintance  with  the  sw*eet  and  glo- 
rious face  of  Nature — who,  in  fact,  pass  her  by 
unrecognized,  as  if  she  were  some  countiy  cous- 
in with  whom  it  were  vulgar  to  be  on  too  inti- 
mate terms.  . 

But  there  is  no  danger  of  drawing  too  near 
her ; she  is  not  overbold  nor  presumptuous,  but 
she  is  approachable  and  gracious ; neglect  her 
and  it  is  your  loss ; cultivate  her  and  she  blesses 
you  with  profusion ; she  spreads  her  feast,  and 
invites  both  the  simple  and  the  wise,  but  wheth- 
er you  slight  her  or  not,  all  the  same  the  revel 
goes  on. 

But  perhaps  you  have  the  whim  to  study  her 
closely,  the  curiosity  to  learn  her  secrets,  to  un- 
derstand the  system  in  her  subterranean  and  ae- 
rial laboratories  ; the  whim  to  surprise  her  in  the 
instant  when  the  particle  of  carbon  casts  off  its 
impurities  and  crystallizes  into  the  perfect  dia- 
mond ; to  comprehend  the  mysterious  adjust- 
ment of  properties,  the  grand  sum  total  of  which 
is  the  precious  metals  thrown  like  rubbish  into 
hidden  crannies  of  the  earth,  and  swept  down 
to  the  sea  with  the  sands  of  mighty  rivers.  But 
all  this  from  no  love  of  Nature  in  herself ; con- 
sequently you  lose  the  fine  perception  of  her 
moods.  It  is  true  she  invites  you  to  the  study; 
she  gives  you  page  after  page  to  translate ; she 
shows  you  the  corn  growing  in  its  silken  cham- 
bers, the  patient  winged  germ  folded  in  the 
seed-vessels ; tells  you  that  the  Dryads  are  no 
mythical  creations,  but  an  interpretation  of  the 
life  that  lives  and  breathes  and  circu^|M^^ 
every  shrub  and  tree  of  the  forest,  in 
of  the  field  ; she  reveals  to  your  am wi/* 
many  miracles  ; but  just  now,  w hen  yof 
yourself  hamMn-glove  with  her,  like 
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spirit  of  Illusion,  she  beckons  from  remoter  re- 
gions. Measure  for  measure ; for  half  service, 
half  wages. 

44  Why  is  it,”  asked  a little  daughter  of  Syd- 
ney Smith,  “that  one  flower  is  pink,  another 
blue,  another  yellow?” 

44  It  is  because  it  is  their  nature,”  answered 
her  brother  of  eight  years ; “ and  when  we  say 
nature,  what  do  we  mean  ? We  mean  that  we 
know  nothing  at  all  about  the  matter.  Nature 
is  only  another  name  for  mystery.” 

But  are  we  always  to  know  nothing  at  all 
about  it  till  nature 'Sublimates  into  spirit?  At 
least  let  us  begin  at  the  beginning,  honestly,  and 
go  upon  a farm. 

“Pity  me,”  sighed  a certain  lady  to  her 
friend ; “ I am  going  into  the  country  to  vege- 
tate !”  It  was  extremely  doubtful  if  she  would 
do  any  thing  half  so  useful  and  ornamental  as 
to  vegetate — which  was  in  her  eyes  a plain, 
prosaic,  everyday  affair  of  little  significance, 
clothed  in  no  miracles.  She  had  not  paused  to 
consider  the  lilies  of  the  field ; to  sit  under  her 
own  vine  and  fig-tree  had  no  charms  for  her ; 
the  odor  of  apple-blossoms  savored  of  apple- 
sauce and  “vulgar  faring;”  the  wild  flowers, 
blowing  at  their  own  sweet  wills,  fed  by  dew 
and  sunlight,  had  nothing  of  the  high-breeding 
of  the  darlings  of  the  hot-house,  which  owed 
their  existence  to  artificial  heat  and  the  gar- 
dener’s watering-pot. 

Few  people  seem  to  realize  that  the  earth  is 
ours  while  we  live  upon  it,  as  much  as  other 
things  which  we  call  our  own ; ours  to  embel- 
lish, to  make  the  most  of,  to  sing  our  praises  if 
we  will.  Much  more  our  own  than  the  house 
we  hire ; nevertheless,  here,  in  the  house,  we 
are  scrupulous  to  maintain  order,  zealous  to 
adorn  and  render  it  attractive;  here  we  ex- 
pend all  our  strength  and  wit  in  devising  means 
for  the  ends  of  upholstery,  and  the  dear  result 
is  a quaking  fear  lest  accident,  or  awkward- 
ness on  the  part  of  others,  should  mar  the  grand 
effect  that  has  cost  us  so  much  anxiety  and  care 
to  produce.  By-and-by  we  go  down  to  44  our 
great  sweet  mother,”  whom  we  have  scorned  all 
these  vain  years,  who  has  thought  of  us,  fed  and 
clothed  us,  while  we  blinded  our  eyes  to  her,  and 
these  things  which  we  had  set  our  hearts  upon 
serve  us  no  longer.  No  one  blesses  our  memory 
for  these.  Nobody  says,  “he  or  she  procured 
this  dinner-service  at  great  cost  and  trouble ; the 
design  of  this  fauteuil  is  a benefaction  to  man- 
kind ; the  elaborate  setting  of  these  mirrors  has 
contributed  to  the  well-being  of  millions.”  In 
the  mean  while  our  neighbor,  who  has  busied 
himself  in  his  garden-patch,  who  has  introduced 
marrowfat  peas,  established  a finer  method  of 
grafting,  discovered  a new  and  profitable  sys- 
tem of  pruning  grape-vines,  means  to  arrest  the 
ravages  of  the  canker-worm,  or  solved  the  prob- 
lem of  the  potato-rot,  has  given  somewhat  of 
himself  for  the  public  good.  One  morning  he 
is  called  away  to  fairer  gardens ; but  these 
things  are  told  as  a memorial  of  him,  and  he 
lives  in  the  gratitudo  of  generations. 


A few  acres  well  cultivated  is  a poem  in  so 
many  cantos ; and  it  should  be  the  ambition 
of  each  of  us  to  make  the  earth  a little  pleas- 
anter, a little  sweeter,  for  our  having  lived  upon 
it,  if  for  no  better  reason  than  to  keep  our  mem- 
ory green.  When  we  go  hence,  to  leave  some- 
thing behind  us  that  year  by  year  will  bud  and 
bloom  and  renew  itself  in  strength  and  beauty 
— this  it  is  to  have  a worthy  monument.  To 
plant  a tree  or  hedge  is  the  least  we  can  do  in 
return  for  the  grateful  shade  that  has  been  af- 
forded us,  for  the  delicate  odors  that  steal  upon 
us  from  hill  and  hollow,  for  all  the  generous 
gifts  of  fruits  and  flowers*  One  day,  willy- 
nilly,  we  shall  do  a little  gardening  on  our  own 
account,  when  the  mortal  portion  of  us  feeds 
the  roots  of  grasses  that  grow  upon  our  graves ; 
perhaps,  if  we  put  a little  thought  and  spirit 
into  rural  employments  now,  we  shall  blossom 
all  the  fairer  and  sweeter  in  that  by-and-by. 

The  Egyptians  and  Greeks  regarded  agri- 
culture as  a religious  duty,  no  less  than  as  the 
first  of  occupations  and  pleasures;  to  pay  no 
attention  to  it  would  have  been  to  slight  the 
gift  of  God,  and  to  have  forfeited  the  delights 
which  no  other  employment  could  yield.  The 
Romans,  likewise,  considered  that  from  hus- 
bandry sprung  their  most  faithful  defenders, 
and  to  be  careless  concerning  one’s  farm  was 
esteemed  a crime  in  those  enlightened  days — 
since  a rural  and  moral  life  being  synonymous 
then,  it  followed  that  neglected  lands  were  the 
sensible  and  visible  result  of  neglected  morals. 
And  even  the  good  Bishop  of  Bienvenu , when 
engaged  in  the  work  of  feeding  his  flock  and 
administering  kindness  to  whatever  benighted 
Jean  Valjean  be  happened  on,  was  used  to  say 
he  had  been  gardening,  well  aware  that  the 
primitive  title  detracted  nothing  from  holy 
deeds — that  he  had  been,  indeed,  transplanting 
the  pure  inspirations  of  Heaven  into  an  earthly 
bosom. 

It  is  a matter  of  conjecture  if  those  individ- 
uals who  look  upon  a farmer’s  life  as  low  and 
menial,  full  of  ill-breeding  and  ignorance,  of 
plodding,  uninteresting  toils  and  weariness,  be- 
hold the  true  significance  of  it  in  all  its  bear- 
ings upon  human  affairs.  While  the  manufac- 
turer or  mechanic  merely  changes  the  form  of 
some  materials  already  prepared  to  his  hand, 
adapting  them  to  other  ends  and  purposes,  the 
farmer  supplies  much  of  this  material  through 
his  own  exertions  and  the  assistance  of  na- 
ture ; and  he  alone,  of  all  laborers,  by  the  work 
of  his  hands,  by  the  influence  of  his  mind  upon 
matter,  is  enabled  to  evolve  substance  from  the 
evanescent  particles  of  earth,  air,  and  moisture ; 
only  to  him  is  intrusted  the  art  of  moulding  the 
secret  processes  of  nature  to  his  will,  while  to 
him  is  revealed,  in  the  procession  of  the  sea- 
sons, the  resources  of  the  physical  world,  the 
beauty  and  infinity  of  which  move  him  to  spe- 
cial wonder  and  sweeten  homely  tasks. 

He  who  turned  the  first  sod  for  the  purpose 
of  cultivation,  with  whatever  rude  implement, 
unconsciously  gave  the  first  impulse  to  arts  and 
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commerce ; greater  than  the  founder  of  king- 
doms or  dynasties,  the  work  begun  by  him  has 
gone  forward,  century  by  century,  till  it  has 
rounded  itself  into  the  magnificent  result  of 
European  and  American  civilization,  which, 
like  a bird  of  passage,  still  spreads  its  eager 
wings  and  reaches  forward  toward  unimagined 
things.  That  was  the  talismanic  touch  which 
loads  our  tables  with  the  luxuries  of  every 
clime,  clothes  us  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  makes 
our  homes  beautiful,  and  keeps  up  the  constant 
circulation  and  interchange  of  thought  between 
most  remote  countries  and  peoples ; which  has 
expanded  the  dwarf  crab  into  the  luscious 
Baldwin  apple,  and  multiplied  the  five-petaled 
wild  rose  by  twenty  that  we  might  rejoice  in 
the  hundred -leaved  flower.  It  was  this  act 
which  gave  impetus  to  the  best  faculties  of 
man;  which  drained  the  marshes,  redeemed 
waste  lands,  and  besides  rendering  them  avail- 
able for  the  purposes  of  cultivation,  ameliora- 
ted the  climate  by  removing  their  deadly  prop- 
erties. Thus  the  winter  frosts  that  once  frown- 
ed upon  Italy  are  now  almost  unknown,  and 
other  portions  of  Europe  maintain  a milder  de- 
gree of  temperature  than  previous  to  the  dif- 
fusion of  agricultural  pursuits.  But  for  this 
benign  influence  the  Euxine  would  be  yearly 
frozen  over  as  in  the  time  of  Ovid,  and  North- 
ern Europe  be  to-day  the  inhospitable  Gaul  of 
the  classics. 

We  have  all  read,  perhaps,  of  the  owner  of 
a few  sterile  acres,  who,  being  warned  in  a 
dream  of  the  existence  of  a great  treasure 
hidden  in  the  bowels  of  his  land,  gave  him- 
self up  to  the  task  of  unearthing  it.  For  three 
consecutive  nights  the  dream  returned  to  him, 
after  the  manner  of  such  dreams,  and  for  three 
w’eeks  he  delved  upon  his  lot  with  the  despera- 
tion of  a gold-digger.  Nottyhg  came  of  it  but 
the  derision  of  his  neighbors.  But  behold! 
next  harvest-time  his  crops  outmeasured  all 
theirs,  his  barns  overflowed  with  plenty,  his 
bins  groaned  from  repletion,  year  by  year  his 
harvests  increased  till  it  became  plain  that  the 
treasure  had  come  to  light!  The  reason  was 
obvious ; the  soil  below  the  surface  required  the 
action  of  the  sun  anjji  air  upon  it  in  order  to  ex- 
tract therefrom  the  fertilizing  properties  of  which 
it  stood  in  need,  and  combine  them  with  those 
already  in  possession.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
this  good  fortune  did  not  subject  him  to  the 
charge  of  sorcery,  like  the  old  Roman  of  whom 
one  of  the  ancient  writers  relates  that  in  reply 
thereto  he  produced  his  sturdy  oxen  and  imple- 
ments of  husbandry.  “These,  Romans,  are 
my  instruments  of  witchcraft,”  said  he;  “but 
I can  not  here  show  you  my  labors,  sweats,  and 
anxious  cares.” 

If  we  were  all  to  dig  for  treasure  in  our  un- 
profitable lands  it  is  possible  we  might  prove 
quite  as  successful  as  the  hero  of  this  tradition. 
Lieutenant  Herndon  tells  us  of  a man  in  South 
America  who,  on  clearing  his  grounds,  pulled 
up  a shrub  to  the  roots  of  which  was  attached 
a beautiful  diamond ; it  was  indigenous  to  the 
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soil.  Let  us  trust  that  diamonds  are  indigenous 
to  every  soil,  and  continue  to  clear  our  lands 
and  plow  our  fields  without  losing  faith,  should 
they  not  turn  up  in  that  particular  form ; the 
treasure  is  sure  to  be  there,  in  one  shape  or  an- 
other ; but,  like  every  thing  else  worth  having, 
it  was  never  known  to  come  to  us  for  the  mere 
wishing.  Nothing  but  careful  thought  and  pa- 
tient labor  will  cause  the  wilderness  to  blossom 
like  a rose;  only  “the  hand  of  the  diligent 
maketh  rich.” 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  there  are  great 
pleasures  as  well  as  many  hardships  to  be  en- 
countered in  a rural  life;  there  is  a pleasure 
both  retrospective  and  prospective,  in  which  the 
disagreeables  go  for  nothing.  The  habit  of  early 
rising — without  which  Poor  Richard  affirms  nei- 
ther health,  wealth,  nor  wisdom  are  to  be  tasted 
— though  perhaps  a great  cross  to  the  tyro,  be- 
comes by  the  force  of  habit  and  the  rich  rewards 
of  the  dew'y  hours  something  to  count  upon  with 
certainty  of  delight.  Weeding  the  turnip-beds 
in  the  early  morning,  with  the  sun  lazily  mount- 
ing from  behind  distant,  vapor- wreathed  hills, 
sending  flocks  of  pink  wings  before  him,  belting 
the  horizon  in  tawny  gold  ; with  the  birds  mak- 
ing every  shrub  and  stalk  vocal  with  hallelujahs, 
now  far  away  in  tender  diminuendo,  now  direct- 
ly overhead  among  the  branches  of  the  crook- 
ed plum-tree ; with  thousands  of  bright-winged 
ephemerae  just  dancing  into  the  life  out  of 
which  they  will  dance  with  the  sun;  caterpil- 
lars breakfasting  off  the  juicy  young  leaves,  and 
snails  looking  out  of  their  snug  dormitories  to 
take  a view  of  the  weather — weeding  turnips, 
or  what  not,  at  such  a time,  with  so  much  of 
interest  before  one’s  eyes  and  beneath  one’s 
hand,  can  not  be  the  monotonous  affair  one 
might  suppose.  Indeed,  the  vigor  and  tint- 
ing of  the  most  common  leaf  is  subject  for 
profitable  reflection : its  habits  and  conditions 
of  growth ; the  use  it  knows  how  to  make  of 
every  ray  of  sun,  of  every  dew  or  rain  drop  that 
visits  it ; the  various  insects  that  prey  upon  it, 
that  find  an  asylum  in  its  heart,  or  feed  upon  its 
life-blood,  or  that  are  born  and  die  upon  it,  with- 
out ever  journeying  to  other  countries — that  is, 
to  other  leaves ; all  these  things  give  it  char- 
acter and  identity,  just  as  struggle  and  suffer- 
ing are  believed  to  concentrate  and  fix  the  per- 
sonality of  human  beings  and  overcome  light- 
headedness. 

But  we  are  traveling  away  from  our  garden, 
of  which  this  is  but  one  leaf,  and  the  shadow 
has  already  begun  to  retreat,  square  after 
square,  from  the  pota toe-field,  closely  pursued 
by  the  sunlight  that  deluges  the  blue  and  white 
stars  with  a heat  before  which  they  shrink  and 
contract  their  pale  disks.  And  here  come  the 
ducks  waddling  up  from  their  baths,  in  which 
particular  they  are  as  dissipated  as  the  old  Ro- 
mans, with  the  difference  that  the  latter  had 
the  trouble  of  designing  their  own,  while  the 
ducks  take  possession  of  those  nature  has  al- 
ready provided,  which  are  sufficiently  beautiful 
with  rank  green  weeds  and  purple  iris,  and  per- 
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fumed  with  water-lilies.  See  how  the  sun 
smites  their  glossy  feathers  into  the  emerald 
tints,  which  hash  and  fade  and  come  again  in 
perpetual  interchange.  It  reminds  one  of  the 
sun  of  prosperity,  which  sometimes  develops 
unexpected  beauties  or  deformities  of  soul. 

All  this  time  the  guinea-fowls,  strutting  about 
the  coop  in  their  silver  brocades,  have  been  in- 
forming the  neighborhood,  in  no  very  silvery 
tones,  to  be  sure,  that  it  is  going  to  be  foul 
weather;  being  the  barometers  of  the  barn- 
yard they  know  all  about  it,  and  are  much  more 
reliable  than  the  almanac.  Of  course  the  hens 
proper  have  long  since  abandoned  the  roost 
and  gone  afield,  like  the  Swiss  peasantry,  with 
their  broods  following  on,  and  the  fiery  little 
bantams  are  scratching  with  might  and  main  to 
fill  the  mouths  of  chickens  as  big  as  themselves. 
All  over  the  field  you  can  hear  their  caw-caw, 
as  if  some  industrious  and  contented  house- 
wife were  singing  at  her  work. 

By  this  it  is  time  to  drive  the  cows  from  pas- 
ture. How  smiling  and  fresh  the  fields  appear ! 

“As  If  but  yesterday  the  Lord  had  finished  them.” 

The  dew  is  still  heavy  on  crimson  clover-head 
and  on  all  the  patches  of  gossamer ; here  and 
there  wild  strawberiy  blossoms  give  a hint  for 
future  use,  and  bunch-berries  are  ripening  into 
scarlet  profusion  along  the  walls;  the  air  is 
balmy- and  invigorating,  and  from  every  grass- 
blade  and  vagabond  wild  rose  ascends  the  in- 
cense of  creation.  At  every  step  we  tread  out 
perfumes  which  no  distiller’s  art  can  counter- 
feit. It  is  a festival  of  the  senses  and  the  soul 
that  is  spread  for  our  delectation,  and  if  it  will 
not  take  the  place  of  breakfast  it  will  lend  a 
flavor  to  the  coarsest  fare.  Old  Chestnut  has 
strayed  down  into  the  wood-lot,  as  she  has  a 
fancy  for  doing,  and  you  can  hear  her  bell  troll- 
ing out  a little  pastoral  melody  as  she  moves 
about  from  spot  to  spot,  and  mingling  agree- 
ably with  the  murmur  of  the  pine-trees  and  the 
bubble  of  the  thrush,  with  the  lowing  of  cattle 
from  the  neighboring  farms.  Then  must  the 
procession  ford  the  noisy  brook,  which  has 
watched  the  constellations  slide  across  the  mid- 
night sky,  and  has  been  out  all  night  photo- 
graphing “the  City  of  the  Heavens.”  But 
they  may  not  linger  here,  however  picturesque- 
ly disposed ; they  must  be  driven  home  to  fill 
the  “foaming  bowie,”  in  order  that  there  may 
bo  a heavy  churning  to-morrow,  in  order  that 
butter-milk  biscuits  and  batter  puddings  may 
hobnob  with  cream  custards.  At  breakfast 
there  are  the  baked  beans  and  johnny  cakes 
that  would  never  have  known  what  it  was  to  be 
eaten  but  for  us ; and  while  we  discuss  the 
meal  we  mny  entertain  our  guests  with  ro- 
mancing about  this  last. 

“The  romance  of  a johnny-cake!”  cries  Sa- 
charissa  aforesaid. 

“ But  it  has  a romance,  Madame,  or  rather 
the  corn  of  which  it  is  made  has — a romance  in 
common  with  other  grains.”  It  is  a sort  of 
lost  heir,  or  child  of  adoption,  whose  origin  is 
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wrapped  in  impenetrable  mystery.  It  may 
trace  its  genealogy  from  certain  wild  grasses, 
which  some  scientific  meu  have  succeeded  in 
transforming  into  cultivated  com;  or  it  may 
have  sprung  into  being  “ full  statured,”  the  free 
gift  of  Heaven,  as  the  inhabitants  of  some  rude 
countries  devoutly  believe.  It  is  owing  to  man, 
however,  that  it  still  has  a hold  upon  the  earth, 
that  it  has  the  privilege  of  expanding  its  plu- 
mule, of  reaching  upward  by  this  delicate  fin- 
ger to  collect  the  atmospheric  food  which  shall 
assist  it  to  develop  its  broad  ribbons  and  silken 
tassels,  and  consummate  into  “ the  full  corn  in 
the  ear.”  Without  his  fostering  care  it  would 
soon  perish  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  and 
there  would  be  no  cakes  and  ale  indeed. 

And  now  that  we  are  on  the  subject  of  bread- 
and-butter,  let  us  glance  at  the  strange  fortunes 
of  the  wheat : its  plumule  has  just  begun  to  ele- 
vate itself,  to  rejoice  in  its  strength  and  energy, 
when  there  arrives  a little  insect  to  deposit  her 
egg  in  its  bosom.  Misfortune,  say  you  ? Well, 
it  is  very  much  the  manner  in  which  one  re- 
ceives events  that  constitutes  their  malignancy 
or  benevolence.  But  the  plumule  dies,  you 
persist  ? The  fact  is,  it  surrenders,  but  only  at 
discretion  ; it  is  like  a prudent  general  besieged 
in  his  castle,  with  the  treasure  of  a kingdom  in 
his  keeping ; the  enemy  has  made  a breach,  and 
it  has  become  clear  that  the  castle  must  be  given 
up,  but  not  till  he  has  devised  means  for  trans- 
porting the  treasure  into  the  interior;  thns  the 
plant,  defeated  in  one  direction,  sends  out  new 
and  strong  shoots  from  the  knots,  thereby  pro- 
ducing several  ears,  when  but  for  this  fortu- 
nate misfortune  it  might  have  matured  only 
one. 

“This  is  he  who,  felled  by  foes. 

Rose  strongly  up,  refreshed  by  blows.” 

Now  that  the  day  is  far  advanced  we  shall  not 
find  ourselves  in  Elvsian  fields  when  we  go  forth 
with  hoe  or  whatever  implement.  But  there 
is  consolation  in  the  thought  that  while  the  sun 
scorches  us  a little  it  is  doing  well  by  the 
plants.  It  is  os  if  one  could  almost  see  them 
grow  under  its  influence;  and  certainly  these 
bean  blossoms  were  closed  half  an  hour  ago, 
and  here  they  are  flaring  like  scarlet  torches,  as 
though  the  bean-poles  had  actually  caught  fire 
from  these  ardent  rays.  And  what  a scarlet  it 
is,  to  be  sure ! One  forgets  all  about  uncom- 
fortable sensations  in  contemplating  it,  in  seek- 
ing for  something  with  which  to  compare  it,  in 
wondering  if  the  scarlet  of  the  ancients  was  any 
thing  half  so  magnificent.  And  we  take  a j usti- 
liable  pride  in  reflecting  that  we  have  so  far 
won  nature  to  our  side  that  it  has  been  given  to 
us  to  decide  whether  or  no  these  brilliant  things 
shonld  have  an  existence.  Wo  really  begin  to 
feel  as  if  we  had  blossomed  ourselves.  To 
redeem  the  soil  from  worthless  weeds,  from 
poisonous  swamps;  to  make  something  grow 
this  year  where  last  year  was  barenness  and 
blight ; to  test  for  yourself  the  grand  forces  of 
nature  ; to  translate  the  beautiful  fairy  tale 
hidden  in  every  seed-vessel,  and  to  break  the 
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charm  that  holds  each  germ  inert — surely  this 
is  no  contemptible  or  unambitious  office. 

But  perhaps  the  beans  are  not  yet  in  blos- 
som ; perhaps  it  is  yet  early  in  the  year,  and 
the  ground  is  only  being  prepared  for  its  festi- 
val. The  souls  of  most  plants  are  still  sleeping 
in  their  cotyledons,  unconscious  of  the  blessed 
future  awaiting  them.  The  grasses,  to  be  sure, 
have  waked  up  bright  and  early,  and  the  violet- 
tinged  anemone  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  borders 
of  the  woods,  where  it  has  taken  refuge  from  its 
native  East  Indian  heats.  Every  day,  as  the 
plow  is  driven  up  and  down  the  long  fields,  the 
murmur  of  spring  grows  louder  and  sweeter; 
yesterday  it  was  but  a semibreve ; to-morrow  it 
will  be  the  whole  chromatic  scale,  with  grace 
notes  thrown  in  at  random.  The  keenly-attuned 
ear  catches  the  first  whistle  of  the  bluebird  as 
he  flashes  in  the  sun,  a flame  of  lapis  lazuli ; 
and  the  interrupted  trill  of  the  robin,  as,  follow- 
ing the  plow  like  another  husbandman,  he  paus- 
es to  discuss  the  worm  it  has  unearthed,  min- 
gles gratefully  with  the  chirping  of  a hundred 
hungry  sparrows  and  the  bold  tenor e of  the 
blackbird.  Air,  earth,  and  water  are  full  of  a 
cheerful  effort  and  faithful  hope,  which  imparts 
to  us  somewhat  of  vigor  and  earnestness.  Glan- 
cing over  the  brown  fields  which  the  sun  is  quick- 
ening, already  we  behold,  as  in  a vision,  the 
waving  grain,  the  fair -flowering  potato,  the 
gadding  squash-vines,  the  blushing  banner  of 
the  beet,  which  are  to  spring  up  under  our 
hand  and  put  to  shame  the  fables  of  the  story- 
books. There  has  fallen  to  our  share  the  inspi- 
ration of  the  Pythoness  of  old,  and  we  predict 
miracles. 

But  this  is  not  all  the  fruit  of  the  land ; as 
the  plants  grow  there  are  a thousand  beautiful 
and  curious  insects  that  grow  and  thrive  with 
them,  whose  economy  would  both  interest  and 
profit  us  to  study.  It  is  a drama  that  is  en- 
acted daily  before  our  eyes,  the  grand  trans- 
formation scene  of  which  is  a thousand  times 
more  wonderful  than  any  other  theatre  can  af- 
ford; a drama  in  which  there  are  loves  and 
hatreds,  strategy  and  cruelty,  warfare  and  slav- 
ery, and  all  comprised  within  a single  flower- 
bed, but  as  complete  in  itself  as  that  of  a far 
larger  scale.  This  which  resembles  a swelling 
of  a branch  of  the  peach-tree  is  merely  the 
skeleton  of  a parent  gall-insect  that  has  given 
up  the  ghost  in  order  that  her  children  might 
have  a cradle;  this  berry-like  excrescence  on 
the  leaf  of  the  shade-tree  is  the  nursery  of  a 
certain  grub,  who  will  find  himself  dowered 
with  wings  some  bright  morning,  and  will  avail 
himself  of  them  to  see  other  lands  and  insects. 
Here  on  the  gooseberry  bashes  is  a little  pearl- 
colored  colony,  each  member  of  which  is  so 
small  that  we  are  tempted  to  turn  aside  in  dis- 
dain. But  even  here  is  something  sufficiently 
strange  to  fix  attention ; this  little  atom  which 
we  just  escaped  from  destroying  has  changed 
her  skin  four  times  within  twelve  days,  and  is 
already  the  mother  of  twenty  children  since 
sunrise,  and  that  without  once  stopping  from 


sucking  up  the  sap  with  her  little  proboscis,  or 
throwing  a glance  over  her  shoulder  at  the 
numerous  progeny ; before  the  harvest  is  gath- 
ered in  she  will  have  become  the  progenitor  of 
twenty  generations. 

4 ‘But  not  if  she  is  devoured  by  this  hungry 
ant,  whicli  is  even  now  pouncing  upon  her,” 
say  you  ? Wait  a little ; the  ant  is  no  wolf  in 
sheep’s  clothing,  like  this  flat  cinnamon-colored 
worm,  which  seizes  one  after  another,  sucks 
them  dry,  and  tosses  the  empty  skin  aside  or 
dresses  himself  in  them — with  what  purpose  it 
would  be  hard  to  say,  unless  to  protect  himself 
from  enemies  in  his  turn,  os  the  Aphides  never 
refuse  to  cater  for  the  famished  wayfarer.  The 
ant,  however,  has  come  on  quite  a different 
errand ; she  has  come  to  milk  her  little  cows, 
that  secrete  a sweet  liquor  from  the  sap  on 
which  they  feed,  and  which  the  ant  knows  how 
to  extract  from  their  bodies  without  injury  to 
them  and  with  satisfaction  to  herself ; at  times, 
indeed,  she  goes  so  far  as  to  transport  her  kine 
into  ant-hills  dug  at  the  foot  of  roots  which  the 
Aphides  affect,  thus  having  them  conveniently 
at  band.  Every  thing  that  passes  before  the 
eye  in  this  insect  world  has  the  flavor  of  pur- 
pose and  expectation  in  it,  which  allures  the 
mind.  We  have  just  seen,  perhaps,  the  charm- 
ing white  butterfly  intrusting  her  egg  to  the 
care  of  a cabbage  leaf ; another  fly,  a grain  of 
jewel  dust  on  wings,  has  observed  it  too,  we 
may  suppose,  and  as  the  butterfly  intrusted 
her  egg  to  the  cabbage,  our  Ichneumon  takes  a 
step  further,  and  buries  her  own  in  that  of  the 
other.  After  a certain  time  there  will  come 
out  from  this  egg  a little  fly  like  the  Ichneumon, 
but  the  white  butterfly  will  never  come  to  its 
estate,  which  has  been  literally  mortgaged  for 
the  sustenance  of  its  parasite. 

Now  this  burly  caterpillar,  this  gorgeous  fel- 
low in  vestments  of  black  and  orange  velvet,  is 
he  not  satisfied  with  his  circumstances?  The 
truth  is,  that  like  many  another  finely  appareled 
being,  he  is  unhappy;  it  is  not,  however,  the 
glorious  discontent  which  urges  upon  him  the 
yearning  for  wings ; he  has  something  on  his 
mind  or  his  stomach ; his  banquet  of  leaves  has 
become  tasteless  to  him ; nevertheless,  he  im- 
agines that  wings  may  assist  him  to  fly  from 
pain,  and  he  goes  to  weave  his  cocoon  with  the 
promise  of  issuing  forth  a creature  of  the  air, 
disembarrassed  from  the  tyranny  of  appetite; 
but  alas!  he  is  destined  never  to  dance  forth 
into  freedom  and  frolic  life ; there  emerges  a 
creature  from  his  cocoon,  it  is  true,  but  a usurp- 
er; it  is  the  offspring  of  a fly  who  deposited 
her  egg  in  the  body  of  the  caterpillar,  while  he, 
unconscious  of  the  deadly  wound,  appeased  his 
hunger  on  the  green  things  of  the  earth ; it  was 
this  egg,  grown  to  a worm’s  estate  and  subsist- 
ing upon  his  juices,  which  gave  him  the  pangs 
of  indigestion,  and  completed  by  destroying  his 
entire  substance ; absolutely  eating  him  out  of 
house  and  home.  No  wonder  he  was  unhap- 
py! 

Perhaps  we  here  come  across  a dead  sparrow 
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in  the  path,  to  which  some  enterprising  beetles 
are  giving  sepulture.  Do  the  beetles,  like  the 
ancients,  believe  that  the  shades  of  the  dead 
wander  disconsolately  upon  the  earth  if  denied 
that  rite?  We  are  very  certain  that  they  be- 
lieve much  more  in  the  necessity  of  burying 
their  eggs  in  the  earth,  together  with  some- 
thing upon  which  they  may  feed  when  arrived 
at  the  dignity  of  a worm;  consequently  the 
sparrow  gets  put  underground,  and  the  em- 
bryo beetles  have  a magazine  of  provisions  to 
go  and  come  upon.  It  were  as  well  if  we  were 
all  as  honest  in  our  professions,  and  did  not  so 
often  perform  services  for  our  own  advance- 
ment and  coll  them  fine  and  high  - sounding 
names. 

How  many  pleasures  are  lost  by  those  who 
never  deliver  themselves  to  the  charms  of  a 
rural  life ; who  see  nothing  of  these  transform- 
ations that  go  on  year  after  year  among  both 
plants  and  insects ; who  run  the  chance  of  be- 
lieving with  La  Fontaine  that  the  ants  provide 
themselves  with  well-stored  granaries  for  winter 
use — with  Virgil  that  bees  are  subject  to  a king 
— with  the  fathers  of  Trevoux  that  these  same 
bees  find  their  young  ready-made  on  flowers ! 
At  least  they  are  never  able  to  surprise  the 
grub  of  the  dragon-fly,  like  a prince  incognito , 
with  its  claws  fastened  upon  a reed  at  the  edge 
of  a pool,  bursting  from  its  disguises,  and  shak- 
ing itself  in  the  warm-scented  wind  before  dart- 
ing away  a living  jewel  on  wings  of  netted  gold. 
Nor  is  it  probable  that  they  often  observe  the 
gnat  launching  her  boat  of  eggs,  or  the  aquatic 
creature  suddenly  become  a denizen  of  the  air. 

He  who  contents  himself  with  spending  his 
days  within  the  brick  walls  of  a city,  walking 
on  hard  pavements  in  place  of  green-sward, 
among  dusty  thoroughfares  instead  of  fresh 
fields,  breathing  infectious  air,  a thousand 
times  breathed  already,  rather  than  the  per- 
fumed breeze  of  the  country,  can  hardly  be 
supposed  to  regret  things  of  which  he  has  little 
or  a mean  conception,  yet  forfeits  much  enjoy- 
ment and  health.  What  does  harvest  mean  to 
him  ? A matter  of  statistics,  of  breadstufls  in 
the  market  quotations,  provender  for  his  stud, 
peaches  for  his  table.  Nothing  of  the  generous 
hilarity  of  harvest- time,  the  song  of  reapers, 
the  whetting  of  scythes,  the  fragrance  of  clover 
fields — nothing  but  dreary  facts  and  something 
to  eat!  Orchards  groaning  in  plenty,  grape- 
vines reeling  under  the  purple,  grain  inviting 
the  sickle,  the  satisfaction  accruing  from  a 
year  spent  in  the  toils  of  husbandry — these  are 
things  of  little  account  to  him.  He  does  not 
know  what  it  is  to  have  successful  grafts,  to 
develop  new  powers  in  a plant — to  improve  its 
color,  perfume,  size,  or  other  virtues — to  be- 
come the  direct  heir  of  heaven.  It  signifies 
little  to  him  that  a seed  increases  fifteeu  times 
its  own  weight  in  a single  minute,  the  rate  of 
increase  being  always  uniform;  that  Nature 
givetli  to  all  liberally,  is  no  niggard,  only  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  be  entreated — that  for  every 
“anxious  care”  bestowed  she  returns  to  us  a 


thousandfold,  not  only  in  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  but  in  the  vigor  of  the  frame,  the  lustre 
of  health,  the  elastic  step,  the  increased  beauty 
of  the  eyes,  the  cheerful  heart  confident  of  it- 
self and  creation,  and  a mind  quickened  and 
enlarged.  We  are  moulded  in  a manner  by 
our  circumstances;  wide  sky  view's  give  us 
liberality  and  large-mindedness.  Out  of  doors 
we  readily  forget  our  littlenesses  and  hypochon- 
dria, because  we  are  reinforced  from  the  great 
reservoirs  of  life  and  health  and  perpetual 
growth. 

Roger  Bacon  somewhere  speaks  of  an  old 
man  who,  plowing  in  Sicily  one  day,  discovered^ 
a vial  containing  a solution  of  gold,  which,  sup-* 
posing  it  to  be  dew,  he  drank,  and  immediately 
he  became  a hale,  robust,  and  highly  accom- 
plished youth.  Since  we  do  not  wish  to  doubt 
the  chronicle,  how  can  we  choose  but  think  it 
more  likely  to  have  been  the  plowing  which 
wrought  the  miracle  rather  than  the  solution 
of  gold — the  elixir  of  life  of  the  Alchemists, 
the  virtues  of  which  have  long  since  been  ex- 
ploded ? 

It  seems  to  me  only  a poetical  and  some- 
what roundabout  method  of  saying  that,  when 
an  old  man,  he  discovered  the  elixir  of  life 
while  engaged  in  plowing,  and  from  that 
healthful  exercise  derived  the  heartiness  and 
robustness  which  are  the  true  accomplishments 
of  youth. 


A MOVING  TALE. 

NEW  YORK  is  a magnificent  city  in-a  cer- 
tain way — such  as  Broadway.  It  is  al- 
ways a satisfaction  to  live  in  a metropolis ; to 
feel  that  you  are  a part  of  the  biggest  place  be- 
longing to  the  biggest  country  in  all  creation. 
You  know  that  whatever  of  great  and  good  there 
is  in  America  finds  its  way  to  the  largest  mark- 
et, where  you  may  buy,  or  be  a looker-on  while 
others  loosen  their  purse-strings.  Here  An, 
the  Drama,  and  Literature  have  their  head- 
quarters, and  here  you  may  expand  under  their 
benign  influence.  Here  there  is  too  much  com- 
petition for  any  Mutual  Admiration  Society  to 
brow-beat  the  rest  of  mankind;  and  a glow 
comes  over  you  at  the  thought  that  the  dread- 
ful word  “ provincial”  can  in  no  way  be  applied 
to  yourself  or  any  of  your  family.  Therefore 
I am  very  glad  that  Tom’s  business — Tom  is 
my  husband — obliges  him  to  live  in  so  great 
and  important  a city. 

Yes ; before  we  moved  across  the  river  I real- 
ly did  like  living  in  New  York ; that  is  when 
I felt  settled,  which  was  about  four  months  in 
the  year.  After  moving  in  May  it  took  me 
two  months  to  get  the  house  to  rights,  by  which 
time  July  had  arrived.  Then  we  always  went 
out  of  town  until  October.  Of  course  order  was 
not  restored  until  November,  for  what  with  un- 
packing, getting  the  boys  ready  for  school,  and 
house-cleaning,  I did  not  breathe  from  the  first 
to  the  last  day  of  October.  From  November 
to  February  I felt  as  though  life  meant  a cer- 
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tain  amount  of  rest  and  pleasure.  I lived  and 
moved — no,  I mean  I did  not  move — and  had 
piy  being.  With  the  approach  of  February 
care  once  more  fed  upon  my  damask  cheek,  for 
with  the  dawn  of  spring  came  the  necessity  of 
informing  our  landlord  whether  we  would  sub- 
mit to  an  increase  of  rent.  We  never  submit- 
ted; consequently  from  February  to  May  I 
passed  my  time  going  from  house  to  house, 
with  a newspaper  in  one  hand  and  a pencil  in 
the  other,  and  treated  generally  with  about  as 
much  consideration  as  an  applicant  for  cold 
victuals. 

About  this  season  of  the  year,  too,  one  of  my 
boys — (I  have  three,  the  eldest  being  ten  and 
the  youngest  six) — would  fall  down  and  cut  his 
head  open,  or  have  the  whooping-cough,  or 
catch  the  measles.  Seeing  me  in  trouble,  and 
knowing  I was  about  to  move,  one  of  the 44  help,” 
or  perhaps  both,  would  kindly  leave  me.  Then 
I became  distracted,  and  wished  I might  be  gen- 
tly removed  to  a lunatic  asylum  with  all  the 
modern  conveniences  for  rendering  its  inmates 
happy ; or  I longed  for  the  wings  of  a dove,  or  oh, 
for  a lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness,  where  May- 
days  and  rapacious  landlords  are  unknown  ! 

There  was  a time  when  we  were  not  afflicted 
with  the  epidemic  of  moving.  That  was  when 
we  had  a lease  of  our  house.  Then  we  lived 
in  Fifteenth  Street,  where  we  were  surrounded 
by  our  friends,  and  were  in  the  centre  of  all  that 
makes  New  York  attractive  and  instructive. 
Four  years  ago  our  lease  expired,  and  our  land- 
lord raised  the  rent  two  hundred  dollars. 

“Tom,”  said  I,  gazing  with  pathetic  fond- 
ness on  my  household  gods,  and  feeling  as 
though  my  heart  would  break  did  the  icono- 
clastic hand  of  “Pahdees”  once  touch  them, 
“let  us  pay  the  extra  amount,  and  remain 
where  we  are.  Moving  will  cost  us  more  than 
the  difference  of  rent.  All  our  associations  are 
clustered  about  this  house,  and  no  other  place 
can  ever  be  so  much  like  home.” 

44 Sue,”  replied  my  husband,  “you  talk  like 
a woman.  Why  are  women  always  imposed 
upon  ? Because  they  never  fight  for  a principle. 
The  platform  upon  which  I stand  is  pure  and 
unadulterated  justice.  My  whole  nature  re- 
bels against  this  extortion,  and  as  a matter  of 
conscience  I can  not  consent  to  be  imposed 
upon.  Move  we  must,  and  it  would  be  well 
for  you  to  look  about.  Ill  send  home  the  Her - 
aid , and  you  can  run  your  eye  over  the  4 To 
Lets.*  ” 

Whereupon  Tom  lit  a cigar  and  sauntered 
down  town  to  his  business. 

Let  it  not  be  thought  for  one  moment  that  I 
do  not  love  my  husband.  On  the  contrary,  I 
am  excessively  fond  of  him,  and  were  I to  be- 
gin matrimony  over  again  I should  cleave  to 
Tom,  for  the  simple  reason,  I suppose,  that  I 
was  bom  to  love  him  better  than  any  other  man. 
Certain  things  are  inevitable.  But  Tom,  like  the 
rest  of  humanity,  has  his  objectionable  points  of 
character,  prominent  among  which  is  his  over- 
powering sense  of  right.  Notwithstanding  his 


opinion  of  me,  and  of  women  in  the  abstract,  I 
am  not  wanting  in  principle,  and  will  fight  for 
it  whenever  I see  that  more  is  to  be  gained  than 
lost  by  the  conflict ; but  there  is  such  a thing  as 
having  too  much  conscience.  Virtue,  like  vault- 
ing ambition,  may 

“o'erleap  its  selle, 

And  fall  on  the  other  side,** 

thereby  losing  the  cause.  This  is  the  style 
of  virtue  with  which  Tom  is  veiy  seriously  af- 
flicted. 

Whatever  you  do,  dear  unmarried  young 
lady,  never  allow  yourself  to  become  despe- 
rately in  love  with  a man  who  runs  full  tilt 
against  every  imposition  with  which  he  comes 
in  contact,  or  your  life  will  be  a series  of  bumps 
and  bruises,  such  as  can  only  be  acquired  in  this 
expensive  and  manly  art  of  self-defense.  Take 
the  experience  of  one  who  is  an  authority  on  this 
subject,  and  marry  a man  whose  love  of  comfort 
is  sufficiently  strong  to  teach  him  that  the  game 
of  principle  is  not  always  worth  the  candle,  and 
that  economy  means  fixedness.  When  you  have 
an  income  of  $1000,  and  it  costs  you  $1500  to 
ride  your  hobby-horse  of  justice,  where  are  you 
likely  to  be  at  the  end  of  a few  years  ? 1 pause 
for  a reply. 

There  was  no  appeal  to  a higher  court,  con- 
sequently we  moved.  We  traveled  from  Fif- 
teenth to  Thirtieth  Street,  within  smelling  dis- 
tance of  a very  lively  tenement-house,  and  our 
44  matter  of  principle”  cost  us  $250,  being  $50 
more  than  we  should  have  paid  for  rent  at  the 
old  home.  I mentioned  this  little  fact  to  Tom. 

44  Sue,”  he  answered,  44  what  is  a paltry  fifty- 
dollar  bill  when  compared  with  a principle  ?” 

I said  nothing  farther,  and  of  course  Tom 
supposed  my  silence  was  entirely  owing  to  con- 
viction. There  is  nothing  I so  much  abhor  as 
a 44  scene,”  especially  where  the  performers  are 
husband  and  wife;  consequently,  whenever  Tom 
has  a very  bad  attack  of  principle,  I quietly  al- 
low nature  to  take  its  own  course.  Like  fever, 
it  must  have  its  run. 

On  the  day  after  our  removal  I was  up  in  the 
third  story  unpacking,  when  I heard  a frightful 
crash,  proceeding  apparently  from  the  kitchen. 

“Mistress  of  herself,  though  china  fall,”  I 
murmured,  and  attempted  to  be  calm  and  wait 
for  enlightenment.  Finding  myself  unequal  to 
the  strain,  I went  down  stairs,  and,  as  I neared 
the  kitchen,  overheard  the  following  animated 
conversation  between  Bridget  and  my  eldest 
born,  Tom  junior : 

44 It  wasn’t.” 

“It  was.” 

“It  wasn’t.” 

“It  was.” 

44  Bridget,  you’re  a liar,  and  III  tell  mother.” 

44  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  extraordinary 
language  ?”  I asked,  plunging  suddenly  into  the 
middle  of  things. 

44  Share,  ma’am,  an*  Tommy ’s  as  bad  a boy  as 
iver  I laid  my  two  eyes  on.  He’s  bin  an’  upset 
the  table,  an’  broke  all  yer  best  china,  an’  tells 
me  to  my  face  that  I did  it.” 
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“Mother,  it  wasn’t  me” — {all  of  my  boys 
hate  grammar) — “ I was  only  leaning  against 
the  table ; but  Bridget,  in  trying  to  reach  the  top 
shelf  of  the  closet,  put  her  foot  on  it,  slipped, 
and  down  Bhe  and  the  table  tumbled.  She’s  a 
nasty  old  thing,  and  I hate  her.” 

“Tom,  come  with  me,”  I said,  sternly,  and 
led  our  eldest  to  my  room.  I there  delivered 
a lecture  on  the  sin  of  lying,  and  then,  promis- 
ing my  immediate  pardon,  commanded  Tom  to 
confess  the  truth. 

“Mother,  it  wasn’t  me.  I told  the  truth 
down  stairs ; but  if  you  prefer  to  believe  Brid- 
get, who  steals  the  tea  and  BUgar — for  Bob  see 
her  do  it — you  can.” 

I could  not  disbelieve  those  honest  blue  eyes. 
Kissing  Tom  junior,  and  assuring  him  that  he 
was  a good  boy,  I went  into  the  parlor  to  see 
how  many  scratches  my  piano  had  received. 
There  I made  the  frightful  discovery  that  my 
beantiful  rose-wood  piano-stool  was  missing. 

“ Whoever  heard  the  loikes  of  that ! ” exclaim- 
ed a “Pahdee,”  who  was  busily  engaged  in  do- 
ing nothing,  “for  a piano-stool  to  go  walking 
off  on  its  own  account ! It*s  a miracle,  share !” 

And  that  was  all  the  satisfaction  I could  ob- 
tain. Long  ere  this  my  symmetrical  piano- 
stool  has  gone  astray  in  Chatham  Street. 

While  living  in  Thirtieth  Street  we  never  en- 
joyed a moment’s  peace  of  mind.  The  princi- 
pal occupation  of  the  tenement-house  inmates 
seemed  to  consist  of  dying  and  catching  fire. 
When  there  was  not  a funeral  there  was  a run- 
ning to  and  fro  of  engines ; and  our  boys  be- 
came so  crazy  on  the  subject  of  wakes  and 
“ running  with  the  machine,”  that  the  law  of 
self-preservation  determined  ns  to  move  at  the 
end  of  the  year. 

Every  New  Yorker  knows  how  rents  went  up 
year  before  last,  and  how  difficult  it  was  to  ob- 
tain a local  habitation  at  reasonable  rates.  I 
read  the  Herald  perseveringly,  and  lost  ten 
pounds  of  flesh  in  search  of  a needle  in  a hay- 
stack. I made  many  excursions  to  Pine  Street 
and  its  vicinity,  and  became  so  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  life  as  seen  from  a New  York 
stage  that  drivers  pulled  up  the  moment  they 
caught  sight  of  my  melancholy  face.  Finally 
I said  to  an  agent,  who  for  the  I-don’t-know- 
how-manyeth  time  assured  me  there  was  no- 
thing on  hand  at  present,  but  would  be  in  a 
few  days : 

“Sir,”  said  I,  with  a look  in  my  eye  that 
Ristori  might  copy  with  advantage,  “if  you  do 
not  find  me  a house  by  to-morrow  you  will  be 
guilty  of  murder.  For  two  whole  months  have 
you  chanted  the  same  refrain.  Patience  has 
ceased  to  be  a virtue.  Find  me  a house,  or 
prepare  to  dig  my  grave  !” 

My  sepulchral  words  produced  an  effect. 
The  next  day  I received  the  offer  of  a house  in 
process  of  erection  in  Fifty-ninth  Street. 

“ Take  it,  by  all  means,  Sue,”  urged  my  hus- 
band. 

“ But  think  of  the  distance  up  town,”  I faint- 
ly murmured. 


“Nonsense!”  he  replied.  “What  are  dis- 
tances in  New  York,  where  cars  are  so  numer- 
ous? Think  of  the  comfort  of  going  into  a 
clean  house,  and  the  pleasure  of  being  near  Cen- 
tral Park!” 

I had  not  that  profound  faith  in  cars  on  which 
Tom  reposed,  nor  did  the  Park  strike  me  as  en- 
thusiastically as  it  struck  him.  Still  the  rent 
was  within  Tom’s  means,  and  I made  no  seri- 
ous objection.  Nevertheless,  I was  surprised 
when,  on  coming  home  that  night,  Tom  ex- 
claimed : 

“ There,  Sue ! there's  the  lease  of  the  house 
in  Fifty-ninth  Street  I thought  Fd  clench  the 
matter  at  once,  and  save  you  from  further  anx- 
iety.” 

“But  are  you  quite  sure  you  were  wise?*’ 
I answered.  “ It  is  always  well  to  turn  things 
over  in  one’s  mind.” 

“Oh,  bother  on  one’s  mind!  Aren't  you 
worn  to  a shadow,  and  isn’t  the  house  better 
than  any  thing  we  have  seen  or  expect  to  see 
for  the  price  ?” 

“ Perhaps  so.  Of  course  you  arranged  that 
the  landlord  should  furnish  the  gas-fixtures.'* 

“Of  course  I didn’t  do  any  thing  of  the 
sort,”  replied  Tom,  looking  at  me  with  aston- 
ishment, not  uniningled  with  dismay.  “You 
never  once  mentioned  gas-fixtures.” 

“Because  it  takes  time  to  think  of  every 
thing,  Tom,  and  I did  not  dream  that  you 
would  conclude  the  matter  so  suddenly.  Two 
heads  are  always  better  than  one,  you  know. 
Gas -fixtures  are  a very  important  item,  and 
will  cost  us  a great  deal  of  money.” 

“The  deuce  they  will!”  said  Tom,  retiring 
behind  Burton’s  “Anatomy  of  Melancholy." 
from  which  he  did  not  emerge  during  the  entire 
evening. 

Not  being  a “nagging”  wife,  I avoided  all 
further  mention  of  the  unfortunate  lease,  know- 
ing that  the  poor  fellow  required  no  assistance 
from  me  to  fill  the  measure  of  his  self-disgust. 
While  leaving  dear  Tom  to  pursue  his  own  re- 
flections I endeavored  to  calculate  how  mcch 
the  gas-fixtures  would  cost,  and  found  that  for 
the  amount  required  by  this  extra  expense,  and 
for  the  other  new  item  of  car-fare,  be  migt: 
have  procured  a bouse  further  down  town  that 
had  realized  all  my  modest  aspirations.  With 
a virtue  to  which  few  women  would  have  been 
equal,  I did  not  mention  this  harrowing  fact  to 
Tom.  In  heaven  I shall  meet  my  reward. 

We  moved.  If  there  is  one  thing  I long  for 
it  is  an  old,  well-brushed,  and  well-regulated 
civilization ; if  there  is  one  thing  thoroughly 
antipathetic  to  me  it  is  the  ragged,  scraggy, 
fenced-in,  surprised,  and  disheveled  outlines 
peculiar  to  the  suburbs  of  American  towns  in 
general,  and  of  New  York  city  in  particular. 
Such  was  the  outline  visible  from  the  windows 
of  our  “home”  in  Fifty-ninth  Street. 

“But  only  think,  Sue,  of  the  untold  comfort  of 
being  in  a clean  bouse,  one  that  has  never  been 
occupied  by  a human  being!” exclaimed  Tom, 
while  carving  our  first  day’s  dinner. 
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My  reply,  which  I intended  to  be  one  of  pleas- 
ant acquiescence,  was  eclipsed  by  a violent  fit 
of  sneezing,  proceeding  from  the  dear  little  head 
of  onr  youngest. 

44  Dear  me ! Sammy,  where  did  you  catch 
that  cold?  At  this  season  of  the  year,  too, 
when  a cold  is  so  difficult  to  get  rid  of!” 

• “ The  child  has  been  playing  outdoors  with- 
out his  over-coat,  I suppose,”  answered  his  fa- 
ther. 

Sammy  stoutly  maintained  that  he  hadn’t 
been  doing  any  thing  of  the  sort ; while  between 
the  sneezes  a horrible  fear,  which  had  secretly 
attacked  me  some  days  before,  now  overcame 
me  entirely. 

44  Tom,”  said  1, 44  it’s  the  house.  The  house 
is  damp.  There  always  is  danger  in  moving 
into  a new  building  before  it  is  thoroughly  dry ; 
and  I am  afraid  we  have  been  guilty  of  this  very 
great  imprudence.” 

It  was  good  of  me  to  say  44  we,”  and  take 
half  the  blame,  when  the  author  of  our  griefs 
was  in  the  singular  person,  and  he  knew  it ; 
but  a little  salve  was  needed,  and  I adminis- 
tered it.  Poor  Tom!  that  sneezing  was  the 
final  straw  to  break  the  camel's  back.  The 
gas-fixtures  were  nothing  by  comparison. 

The  next  morning  we  all  woke  up  with  colds 
in  our  heads,  And  ate  our  breakfust  in  chorus. 
One  of  the  44  help”  left  me,  saying  that  her  lungs 
44  was  weak,”  and  she  didn't  wish  44  to  go  into 
a gallopin’  consumption.”  The  other  gave  no- 
tice, but  did  not  object  to  remain  until  I sup- 
plied her  place ; for  which  consideration  I was 
ready  to  bless  her. 

“Sue,”  said  Tom,  looking  very  pitiful,  44 1 
can't  bear  to  think  of  you  and  the  boys  suf- 
fering because  of  my  thoughtlessness.  Let’s 
move.” 

I put  my  arms  around  the  dear  old  fellow’s 
neck  {old  is  a term  of  affection),  and  asked, 
44  Where,  Tom?” 

Tom  scratched  his  head,  and  didn’t  know. 

44  The  only  remedy,  Tom,  is  to  make  the  best 
of  it,”  I answered.  44 1 dare  say  we’ll  get 
through  it  well  enough,  provided  the  house  is 
kept  well  aired  and  well  heated.” 

That  was  all  that  could  be  done.  The  fur- 
nace was  kept  going  night  and  day,  and  I went 
about  ns  in  a Turkish  bath — with  the  differ- 
ence, however,  that  our  form  of  this  Oriental 
luxury  was  far  more  expensive  than  on  ordina- 
ry occasions ; nor,  being  prolonged,  did  it  seem 
quite  so  delightful.  When  we  were  absent 
from  home  all  the  windows  were  thrown  open, 
and  the  air  allowed  to  riot  through  the  house. 
In  this  way  we  managed  to  get  the  walls  dry  in 
a couple  of  weeks;  and  by  tho  middle  of  June 
the  last  cold  had  disappeared,  leaving  our  lungs 
in  tolerable  condition. 

It  was  pleasant  enough  during  the  warm 
weather,  barring  the  dust  created  by  the  irre- 
pressible rubbish  incident  to  an  “open”  neigh- 
borhood ; but,  as  Tom  said,  we  had  the  Central 
Park,  which  was  charming  in  the  mornings  and 
on  moonlight  nights.  Nevertheless,  even  the 
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rose  persists  in  having  thorns,  and  there  was 
that  about  the  Park  which  made  life  somewhat 
of  a trial. 

Boys  will  go  mad  over  something,  and  there 
never  were  boys  who  rode  hobbies  with  greater 
frenzy  than  mine — a proof  of  character  and  un- 
limited spirits  that  I hope  one  of  these  days  may 
bo  of  benefit  to  the  country,  and  thus  compen- 
sate me  for  my  present  anxiety  of  mind. 

Having  no  distractions  in  the  way  of  wakes 
or  running  after  44  machines,”  they  took  kindly 
to  the  water,  haunted  the  Park  ponds  as  though 
they  were  fish  out  of  their  element,  spent  all 
their  money  in  being  rowed,  and  fraternized 
with  the  swans.  I found  it  impossible  to  keep 
bread  or  cake  in  the  house.  It  all  went  down 
the  very  long  and  capacious  throats  of  the  swans 
that  daily,  and  I might  say  hourly,  greeted  my 
boys  with  a public  reception.  Bob,  my  second, 
who  is  always  getting  into  scrapes,  ruined  four 
hats  within  a month  by  having  them  blown  into 
the  water,  or  using  them  for  boats.  Ho  final- 
ly succeeded  in  tumbling  in  himself.  A big  dog 
mercifully  came  to  the  rescue ; after  which,  to 
guard  against  death  by  drowning,  we  provid- 
ed Bob  with  a dog  of  his  own.  This  invest- 
ment, however,  was  not  particularly  successful, 
for  Bob  made  several  bets  on  the  prowess  of 
his  dog,  and  in  order  to  win  them,  jumped  into 
the  water  that  Carlo  might  pull  him  out.  Two 
suits  of  clothes  were  thus  ruined.  One  of  these 
days  I hope  to  get  U6ed  to  having  boys. 

Sunday  was  not  a pleasant  day  in  Fifty-ninth 
Street.  I never  forbid  my  “girls”  having  44  fol- 
lowers,” for  human  nature  is  human  nature, 
whether  it  works  in  the  kitchen  or  sits  in  the 
parlor ; and  as  I used  to  have  beaux,  I thor- 
oughly comprehend  why  “help”  desire  to  en- 
joy the  same  privilege.  But  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  moderation — a virtue  of  which  I saw 
nothing  in  the  basement  during  the  continuance 
of  warm  weather.  The  Central  Park,  with 
Biddies  thrown  in,  was  too  great  an  attraction 
for  the  gallant  sons  of  Erin  to  resist,  and  our 
basement  swarmed  as  though  it  were  head- 
quarters for  Sunday  evening  concerts.  We 
expostulated,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  change 
our  servants.  The  cry  was  44  Still  they  come,” 
and  we  resigned  ourselves  to  fete.  I learned 
from  the  neighbors  that  when  we  went  into  the 
country,  44  High-Life  Below-Stairs”  went  up 
stairs  and  gave  a party  in  our  parlors  and  on 
our  new  carpet,  which  party  wound  up  with  a 
fight  on  the  door-steps  between  the  friends  of 
O'Reilly  and  Donohue. 

During  the  summer  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  I could  get  rid  of  servants;  dnring  the 
winter  it  was  with  difficulty  that  I could  get 
them  to  stay.  And  such  a winter ! The  mere 
thought  of  it  puts  me  into  a cold  perspiration. 

It  blew,  it  rained,  it  snowed.  When  I was  not 
ankle-deep  in  mud,  I was  knee-deep  in  snow. 
During  several  severe  storms  I feared  the  house 
would  tumble  about  our  ears ; and  it  was  in 
such  an  exposed  situation,  and  so  poorly  built, 
that  although  we  consumed  twice  as  much  cool 
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as  ever  before,  none  of  us  could  honestly  de- 
clare that  we  were  thoroughly  warm. 

Being  so  far  up  town,  I rarely  saw  any  of  my 
old  acquaintances.  Meeting  one  of  them  in  the 
street,  she  gave  me  a melancholy  shake  of  the 
hand,  as  though  she  were  bidding  me  farewell 
for  all  time  and  eternity,  and  said, 

“Friendship  is  an  affair  of  streets.  Good-by.” 

“The  heartless  creature!”  I murmured  to 
myself,  in  taking  my  leave. 

And  yet,  when  I sat  down  calmly  and  thought 
about  the  matter,  it  seemed  to  me  that  my  for- 
mer neighbor  and  frequent  visitor  had  reason 
<m  her  side.  Were  not  distances  a great  bore 
to  me?  Yes.  Had  I called  upon  her  since 
my  upheaval?  No.  Did  I not  know  charm- 
ing people  in  Brooklyn,  and  had  I not  neglected 
them  quite  as  much  as  I was  now  being  neglected 
by  others  ? Yes.  This  self-examination  dem- 
onstrated that  I was  quite  os  heartless  as  the 
rest  of  the  world ; that  personal  intimacies  are, 
for  the  most  part,  purely  accidental,  and  that 
ordinary  friendship  is  an  affair  of  streets,  as  any 
New  Yorker  will  testify. 

Living  so  far  up  town,  of  course  we  were  al- 
ways obliged  to  take  the  cars,  and  poor  Tom 
generally  came  home  more  dead  than  alive, 
looking  as  though  he  had  been  hanging  upon 
the  car  by  the  eyelids.  Usually  he  stood  up 
the  greater  part  of  the  distance — being  a gentle- 
man, I am  thankful  to  say — and  never  permit- 
ting himself  to  sit  if  a woman,  whether  rich  or 
poor,  black  or  white,  stood.  That  he  rarely 
received  any  thanks  for  his  chivalric  heroism 
is  60  much  the  worse  for  my  ungrateful  sex.  I 
appreciated  Tom’s  gallantry,  if  those  wretched 
women  didn’t ; and  my  husband  often  declared 
that  thoughts  of  me  kept  his  chivalry  alive. 
Why  are  American  women  so  brutal  in  their 
manner  of  receiving  civilities  from  gentlemen  ? 

Never  shall  I forget  those  several  memorable 
days  when  the  cars  did  not  run.  Of  course  I 
was  not  particularly  wretched  on  my  own  ac- 
count, although  I failed  to  keep  important  en- 
gagements ; and  the  boys  were  ecstatic  because 
they  could  play  at  “ polar  bear.”  (By-the-way, 
I should  not  be  at  all  surprised  if  Bob  became 
some  day  Governor  of  Walrussia,  or  Alaska,  or 
whatever  may  be  the  name  of  the  late  Russian 
America.) 

But  poor  Tom ! “Business  is  business,  and 
must  be  attended  to.”  And  that  blessed  man 
walked  to  and  from  the  office  rather  than  go  in 
pursuit  of  overcrowded  stages,  few  and  far  be- 
tween. As  an  appropriate  reward,  the  dear 
fellow  caught  cold,  and  was  laid  up  with  rheu- 
matic fever  for  three  weeks. 

After  this  pleasant  episode  I would  never  al- 
low Tom  to  sacrifice  himself  by  coming  home 
to  dine  when  he  had  business  down  town  of  an 
evening ; the  consequence  was  that  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life  I partook  of  solitary  dinners, 
and  had  no  appetite  whatever.  I appeal  to  every 
married  woman  when  I ask  if  there  is  any  thing 
more  forlorn  in  domestic  life  than  sitting  down 
to  meals  alone,  with  the  clean  plate  and  empty 


chair  of  your  husband  staring  at  you  from  the 
other  end  of  the  table?  As  charming  little 
Marjorie  Fleming  said  of  the  multiplication 
table  in  general,  and  of  8 times  8 in  particu- 
lar, “it’s  what  nature  itself  can’t  endure.”  I 
no  longer  wonder  that  women  who  live  in  sub- 
urban homes  and  never  see  their  husbands  be- 
side the  festive  board  live  on  apple-pies  and 
cultivate  dyspepsia. 

When,  therefore,  Tom  asked  me  in  February, 

1867,  with  much  pathos  in  his  voice  (and  as  if  he 
never  again  intended  to  have  his  own  way  about 
houses),  whether  we  should  remain  where  we 
were  for  another  year  (our  landlord  having  put 
the  question  to  him,  with  the  information  that 
the  rent  would  be  raised  three  hundred  dollars, 
and  a particular  friend  of  his  was  anxious  to  ob- 
tain it  on  a long  lease),  my  emotional  nature, 
that  had  long  been  smouldering  under  the  ef- 
fects of  Tom’s  rheumatic  fever,  burst  forth : 

“Let  his  particular  friend  have  it.  I'd  rath- 
er live  in  Siberia” — (the  icebergs  of  Walrussia 
were  not  then  the  property  of  the  United  States) 

— “than  remain  another  twelvemonth  in  this 
detestable  house.  No  amount  of  money  could 
tempt  me  to  endure  a repetition  of  our  past 
sufferings.  No,  Tom ; much  as  my  principles 
are  opposed  to  moving,  move  I will  or  perish  in 
the  attempt.” 

“ I’m  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,”  replied  Tom, 
heaving  a sigh  of  relief.  “ The  idea  of  increas- 
ing the  rentl” 

“ But,”  I continued,  44  I move  upon  one  con- 
dition— that  we  go  into  a house  of  our  own.” 

“What,  Sue!”  exclaimed  Tom,  looking  as 
though  he  had  been  shot  out  of  a Columbiad  ; 

44  do  you  know  what  houses  cost  ?” 

“ Certainly  I do ; and  do  you  know  what  a 
few  more  moves  will  cost  ? My  life ! ” 

Tom  grew  very  serious,  sat  down,  and  scratch- 
ed his  head  until  bedtime. 

Things  had  arrived  at  that  state  when  active 
measures  were  required.  The  sight  of  several 
gray  hairs  and  a well-defined  wrinkle  determ- 
ined me  to  take  a stand  and  be  furiously  strong- 
minded.  Rheumatism  had  had  a beneficial  ef- 
fect on  Tom’s  theories  of  domestic  economy. 

44  Were  you  in  earnest  about  buying  a house  ?” 
he  asked  the  next  day  at  dinner. 

44 1 never  was  more  in  earnest  in  my  life.” 

44  I’ve  been  pricing  houses  to-day.  I can’t 
find  any  thing  that  you  would  like,  and  there  is 
nothing  decent  in  the  market  for  less  than 
twenty  or  thirty  thousand  dollars.” 

“I  suppose  60.” 

44 1 really  can  not  afford  to  pay  so  large  a sum, 

Sue.  What  do  you  say  to  Brooklyn  ?” 

Brooklyn ! I felt  like  shrieking,  but  for  the 
sake  of  example  refrained — my  boys  were  at  the 
table,  and  believed  in  the  dignity  of  their  mother. 
Brooklyn ! the  horror  of  all  New  Yorkers ! the 
place  of  places  that  had  enjoyed  my  most  ram- 
pant abuses,  that  I had  declared  nothing  could 
tempt  me  to  live  in ! And  I was  calmly  asked  as 
to  the  propriety  of  buying  a house  there,  making 
it  my  earthly  home,  having  my  children  married 
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there,  and  as  an  old  woman  taken  over  to  New 
York  by  my  grandchildren  of  a Satnrday  after- 
noon to  see  the  circus ! I shuddered,  but  pre- 
served an  outward  show  of  composure  as  I 
quietly  said : 

44  Why  do  you  speak  of  Brooklyn,  Tom  ?” 

44  Because  a friend  of  mine  who  is  going  to 
Europe  for  several  years  has  offered  me  his 
house  for  a very  reasonable  amount.  It  is  on 
the  Heights,  and  very  near  my  place  of  business 
-—one  hundred  per  cent*  more  convenient  for  me 
than  living  in  the  upper  part  of  New  York.” 

Near  his  place  of  business ! Should  I be  a 
selfish  monster  and  say  I wouldn’t  ? Shouldn’t 
I see  just  as  much  of  my  friends,  who  were  all 
down-town  people,  in  Brooklyn  as  in  Fifty-ninth 
Street  ? And  shouldn’t  I be  just  as  near  Elys- 
ium? Tom,  too,  could  always  come  home  to 
dinner,  and  wouldn’t  have  to  stand  up  in  horse- 
cars  until  he  dropped,  for  the  benefit  of  the  fe- 
male sex. 

44  How  long  before  you  must  give  an  an- 
swer ?”  I finally  asked. 

44  Oh,  there’s  no  hurry  about  it.  He  told 
me  I might  have  the  refusal  of  the  house  for  at 
least  a month.” 

44  Well,  Tom,  if  I can’t  find  any  thing  better 
in  a month  I’ll  go  to  Brooklyn  without  a mur- 
mur.” 

44  Sue,  you’re  a jewel !”  and  jumping  up  from 
the  table,  Tom  put  his  arms  around  my  neck,  in 
the  presence  of  my  children,  and  kissed  me. 

The  boys  looked  wretched,  and  the  two  youn- 
gest began  to  cry. 

44  We  don’t  want  to  go  to  Brooklyn.  It’s  a 
nasty  place.  There  isn’t  any  Central  Park 
there ; and  they  don’t  have  no  swans ; and  I 
won’t  go ; there ! ” screamed  Bob.  In  conse- 
quence of  which  disaffection  all  the  boys  were 
deprived  of  ice-cream  and  sent  to  bed. 

I had,  however,  given  in  my  adhesion  with 
an  44  if,”  and  resolved  to  struggle  womanfully 
against  destiny.  I read  the  Herald ; I renewed 
my  old  acquaintance  with  house  agents ; I once 
more  haunted  the  region  of  Pine  Street;  I 
took  the  soundings  of  all  the  promising  puddles 
at  the  corner  of  Broadway  and  Fulton  Street ; 
I went  about  with  44  permits”  in  a water-proof 
cloak;  and  when  I asked  for  the  “lady  of  the 
house,”  was  invariably  told  that  44  they  didn’t 
want  no  plain  sewing  done.”  44  Just  as  though 
you  didn’t  always  look  like  a lady,”  said  Tom, 
disgusted  at  the  want  of  penetration  in  “help.” 
It  seemed  to  me  Biddy’s  estimate  of  me  was 
wonderfully  correct.  If  any  one  can  prosecute 
house-hunting  and  not  look  like  an  underpaid 
seamstress,  that  woman  deserves  to  be  held  up 
to  public  reprobation  as  incapable  of  apprecia- 
ting her  trying  position. 

It  was  useless.  The  Fates  were  spinning  a 
different  fate  for  me.  The  more  I persevered 
the  more  I felt  that  I was  in  pursuit  of  a will- 
o’-the-wisp.  Tom  said  as  much  to  begin  with ; 
but,  having  been  brought  up  on  a little  6ong  en- 
titled “Try,  try  Again,”  and  having  also  been 
taught  by  a youthful  copy-book  that  “Fortune 


rewards  the  Brave,  ” I continued  unto  the  end, 
when,  surrendering  at  indiscretion,  I said  to  my 
husband, 44  Tom,  I am  ready  to  go  to  Brooklyn 
or  any  where — any  where  out  of  the  wbrld.” 

Tom  could  hAve  knocked  me  down  with  a 
word  of  four  syllables ; and  if  Tom  had  asked 
me  to  sign  an  agreement  to  go  to  Icy  Cape,  cul- 
tivate Esquimaux,  and  eat  train-oil,  I should 
have  signed  it.  Fortunately  he  didn’t. 

We  moved ; but  prior  to  moving  I discovered 
that  we  were  in  possession  of  an  elephant. 

“Tom,”  I asked,  44 what’s  to  be  done  with 
the  gas-fixtures?” 

44  Hang  the  gas-fixtures !” 

4 4 That’s  more  easily  said  than  done.  Where 
shall  we  hang  them  ? Our  house  in  Brooklyn 
is  already  supplied  with  fixtures.  The  best 
way  to  get  rid  of  them  is  to  sell  them  to  the 
new  tenant.” 

44  That's  a good  idea,  Sue.  I’ll  speak  to 
Tompkins  when  I meet  him  on  ’Change* 
There’s  nothing  like  having  business  with  a 
gentleman.  He  at  least  will  be  ready  to  pay 
us  our  price.” 

“Love’s  young  dream  is  always  doomed  to 
disappointment,”  thought  I to  myself  when  Tom 
came  home  that  night  and  ventilated  himself 
on  the  subject  of  Tompkins. 

44 1 always  thought  Tompkins  to  be  a liberal- 
minded  man ; but  I vow  I believe  all  the  stories 
I ever  heard  against  him.  Why  what  do  you 
think  he  offered  for  the  fixtures,  Sue,  saying 
he  couldn’t  afford  to  pay  a dollar  more  ? Half 
price ! when  he  knows  they  are  as  good  as  new, 
and  that  their  being  in  the  house  saves  him 
bother  and  expense.  By  Jove ! he  sha’n’t  have 
them,  if  I have  to  giVe  them  away.” 

44  There’s  where  Joe  Tompkins  gets  his  mean- 
ness from,”  chimed  in  Tom  junior.  44  I’ll  tell 
the  boys  at  school  on  his  father  to-morrow. 
When  Joe  takes  a bite  out  of  my  apple  I always 
ask  for  the  bite  and  offer  him  the  apple.  He’s 
all-fired  mean.” 

For  this  volunteer  remark  Tom  junior  re- 
ceived an  appropriate  lecture  on  the  subject, 
“Children  should  be  seen,  not  heard.” 

“The  Jews  may  have  the  fixtures  for  no- 
thing. Tompkins  shall  not  have  them  for  the 
wealth  of  California!”  Such  was  Tom’s  dec- 
laration. 

So  I sent  for  a second-hand  furniture  man. 
There  is  a vast  difference  between  tweedle-dum 
and  tweedle-dee;  and  selling  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  buying.  The  sublimely  indifferent 
manner  in  which  that  “second-hand  man” 
glanced  at  the  fixtures  as  though  they  would  be 
dear  at  any  price ; the  condescending  way  in 
which  he  allowed  me  to  suppose  that  pure  be- 
nevolence and  a desire  to  oblige  me  was  the 
only  cause  of  his  making  any  offer  whatever ; 
and  the  wonderful  facility  he  displayed  in  dis- 
covering scratches  on  the  gilt  and  bronze,  petri- 
fied me.  In  a very  few  minutes  I began  to 
think  that  the  fixtures  really  were  very  much 
out  of  order,  and  gladly  sold  them  for  just  one- 
third  of  their  original  cost. 
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Tom  groaned.  His  sole  consolation  lay  in 
tbe  fact  that  Tompkins  at  least  did  not  get 
them. 

We  moved.  I thought  I had  realized  what 
moving  meant.  Yain  delusion!  I was  an 
infant  in  experience  until  we  emigrated  to 
Brooklyn.  I endeavored  to  be  in  two  places 
at  the  same  time.  I tried  not  only  to  see  my 
“ things”  start  off  in  New  York,  but  to  see  them 
arrive  in  Brooklyn.  Need  I say  that  I failed 
lamentably?  Finally  I confined  my  field  of 
action  to  Fifty-ninth  Street ; trusted  to  luck  and 
“ help”  for  the  rest ; saw  the  last  “ load”  off 
with  a feeling  akin  to  getting  rid  of  a night- 
mare ; and  then  marshaling  my  boys  and  my 
umbrellas,  betook  myself  to  an  omnibus. 

Going  down  Broadway  I felt  veiy  much  as 
Mary  Stuart  did  when  she  bade  farewell  to  the 
receding  shores  of  France.  The  boys  were 
quite  as  wretched  as  myself,  and  Tom  junior 
declared  that  just  as  soon  as  he  became  a man 
he’d  build  a house  for  me  wherever  I liked, 
only  it  shouldn’t  be  in  Brooklyn.  Bob  had 
spent  the  whole  day  feeding  the  swans  on  our 
last  loaf  of  bread.  I dare  say  some  of  them 
died  of  surfeit.  He  made  me  promise  that,  as 
he  couldn’t  have  swans,  he  should  have  chick- 
ens. 

How  it  rained ! — it  always  rains  on  the  1st  of 
May.  And  how  draggled  I became  walking 
from  the  ferry  to  Brooklyn  Heights ! “ But  the 

worst  is  now  over,”  I said  to  myself  as  I ap- 
proached our  house. 

Was  it  ? On  reaching  the  front  door  I found 
the  cartmen  quarreling  among  themselves,  to- 
tally regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  rain  was 
pouring  down  upon  my  best  mattresses  that  they 
had  left  uncovered.  Didn’t  I want  to  be  an 
emperor,  and  send  the  Erin-go-braghs  to  Cay- 
enne ! Wet  mattresses ! Think  of  it,  my  suf- 
fering sisters ! Entering  the  house  I found  the 
parlor  floors  looking  like  chaos  gone  mad.  Box- 
es of  books  were  burst  open ; our  largest  mirror 
was  cracked  down  the  middle ; the  back  of  my 
favorite  easy-chair  was  broken ; greasy  finger- 
marks adorned  my  picture-frames;  the  leg  of 
a chair  had  been  run  through  the  left  eye  of 
Lafayette — a rare  old  portrait  that  Tom  treas- 
ured jealously ; and  there  lay  my  beautiful  Ve- 
nus of  Milo,  with  her  head  in  one  corner  and 
her  left  leg  in  another ! 

“Who  has  done  all  this  mischief?”  I asked, 
sinking  upon  a mountain-range  of  carpets. 

Of  course  nobody  did  it.  Nobody  ever  yet 
broke  any  thing.  Mirrors,  chairs,  and  Venuses 
always  smash  themselves,  and  Lafayette  put  out 
his  own  eye.  I was  ready  to  die  of  vexation. 

“Shure,  ma’am,”  said  the  cook,  trying  to 
console  me,  “that  whitewashed  woman  ain't 
much  worse  off  than  she  was  before.  She 
hadn't  no  arms  to  start  with,  and  indeed,  ma’am, 
it’s  served  her  right,  for  she’s  the  most  ondacent 
• female  I iver  laid  my  two  eyes  on.” 

I shivered  with  rage.  My  beautiful  Venus 
of  Milo  indecent ! 

When  Tom  came  in  I still  occupied  my  first 


position.  He  said  I reminded  him  of  Marius 
among  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  and  began  to 
whistle  the  air  of  “ As  I view  these  scenes  so 
charming,”  from  “La  Sonnambula but  when 
I pointed  to  Lafayette  he — he — well,  he  swore, 
and  I didn’t  blame  him,  but  wished  I were  a 
man  that  I might  enjoy  the  same  privilege. 

“Tom,”  said  I,  “had  I known  what  mar- 
riage entailed  I never  should  have  done  it.” 

“Neither  should  I,”  he  replied. 

This  brief  conversation  took  place  over  a cold 
dinner,  served  on  a table  innocent  of  a cloth 
and  without  napkins.  Cold  victuals  were  too 
much  for  me,  and  I revenged  myself  on  Tom. 
Lafayette  was  too  much  for  Tom,  so  he  retorted. 

Then  I did  break  down,  and  went  to  bed  on  the 
floor  with  a raging  headache. 

Both  of  us  felt  more  amiable  the  next  day, 
and  said  we  didn’t  mean  it. 

Thank  Heaven  there’s  an  end  to  all  things, 
even  to  misery,  and  gradually  the  house  was 
set  to  rights.  The  boys  behaved  so  well,  and 
were  of  so  much  use  to  me,  that,  in  a moment 
of  effusion,  I promised  Tom  junior  and  Bob 
that  they  should  go  to  the  Museum.  They  had 
been  once,  and  now  quite  forgot  the  swans  in 
their  long  and  highly  scientific  conversations  on 
the  subject  of  wild  animals.  Saturday  after- 
noon came,  and  though  faint-hearted  at  the 
idea  of  Tom  and  Bob  going  to  New  York  alone, 

I still  gave  them  permission,  being  urged  on  by 
my  husband,  who  wants  his  children  to  be  men 
before  they  have  gone  into  pantaloons. 

Dressed  in  their  Sunday  clothes,  the  boys 
came  to  bid  me  good-by,  Bob  having  one  of 
his  chickens  tied  up  under  his  arm. 

“ Why,  Bob,  what  are  you  going  to  do  with 
that  chicken  ?”  I asked. 

“ Yes,  you  better  ask,”  burst  forth  Tom  jun- 
ior. “I  told  him  not  to  do  it.  He’s  goin’  to 
give  it  to  the  ’structer.” 

“What!”  I exclaimed. 

“Well,  I don’t  care  if  I am,”  now  answered 
Bob,  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  “The  ’structer 
swallows  things  alive,  and  God  made  him  so, 
and  I want  to  see  him  do  it.  The  chicken 
won’t  feel  it  much,  because  the  ’structer  will 
eat  him  whole." 

I took  the  chicken  from  Bob  and  looked  very 
stern.  To  think  that  my  husband  should  be- 
long to  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cru- 
elty to  Animals,  and  that  a son  of  his  should 
be  born  with  such  blood-thirsty  propensities! 

Yet  I could  not  scold  Bob  very  severely,  for, 
after  all,  it  was  knowledge  that  he  was  in  pur- 
suit of. 

“ I don’t  feel  wicked  a bit,”  persisted  Bob. 

“If  any  body’s  cruel  it’s  God,  for  he  made 
’structers,  and  they  must  have  live  animals, 
and  my  chicken  might  as  well  be  gobbled  up 
as  Mr.  Barnum’s  chickens.” 

What  reply  could  I make  to  this  incontro- 
vertible logic,  saving  that  severe  silence  which 
parents  always  fall  back  upon  when  their  chil- 
dren are  too  much  for  them  ? 

Tom  came  home  early  that  afternoon  to  ar- 
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range  the  books  in  the  back-parlor,  and  as  I 
had  all  the  carpets  down  I gave  myself  a de- 
lightful surprise  - party  by  reposing  upon  a 
lounge  and  watching  my  “better  half”  grow 
dusty  and  red  in  the  face  setting  his  departs 
ment  to  rights. 

“After  all,  Sue,  Brooklyn  is  a pleasant  sort 
of  place,  don’t  you  think  so  ?”  said  Tom. 

44 1 can’t  tell  yet.  I’ve  not  been  outside  of 
thehouse.” 

44  And  I really  find  a great  charm  about  the 
ferry,  Sue.  The  coloring  in  the  sky  this  after- 
noon was  beautiful.1' 

“I  dare  say  the  ferry  would  be  very  nice  if 
it  were  not  for  the  water.” 

“Why,  what's  the  matter  with  the  water?” 

“ I’m  dreadfully  afraid  the  boys  will  tumble 
into  it.” 

“Nonsense!” 

44  Then  think,  Tom,  of  the  winter  season, 
and  being  blocked  up  in  ice.” 

“Pshaw ! we’rc  to  have  a bridge,  which  will 
save  us  from  that  annoyance.” 

“ Only  to  give  you  more  rheumatism.  One 
walk  over  such  a bridge  in  wind  and  storm  will 
wrap  you  up  in  flannels  for  the  winter.” 

“ Now,  Sue,  this  isn’t  fair.  You  promised 
not  to  grumble.” 

4 4 I’m  not  grumbling.  I wish  to  be  prepared 
for* the  worst;  that’s  all.” 

44  But  I say,  Sue,  where’s  the  first  volume  of 
my  4 Heavenly  Arcana  ?’  ” 

44  There,  I suppose.  All  the  books  w'ere 
packed  together.” 

4 4 The  deuce  they  were ! And  where’s  that  rare 
old  edition  of  Milton,  and  Mickle’s  4 Lusiad  ?’  ” 

44  Why,  Tom,  can’t  you  find  them  ?” 

44  No,  nor  you  either.” 

Alas,  it  was  too  true ! The  books  could  not 
be  found.  I searched  from  the  top  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  house.  They  were  gone ; and  they 
had  been  carefully  packed. 

44 This  is  too  bad!”  exclaimed  Toro,  as  he 
careered  up  and  down  the  parlors  like  a caged 
tiger  with  a ferocious  appetite. 

It  was  too  bad,  and  I was  raging  internally 
quite  as  much  as  Tom’s  legs  and  arms  were, 
when  we  were  startled  by  a violent  ringing  of 
the  bell,  followed  by  the  entrance  of  Tom  jun- 
ior and  an  unknown  man  hearing  Bob  in  his 
arms;  the  latter  dripping  with  water  that  fell 
in  pleasant  streams  on  my  Turkey  carpet. 

“Don’t  be  frightened,  mother,”  exclaimed 
Tom  junior.  “Bob  isn’t  hurt;  he’s  only  fright- 
ened a good  deal,  and  stunned  some.  He  tried 
to  jump  on  to  the  pier  before  the  chain  was  let 
down — like  the  men,  you  know — and  fell  into 
the  river  instead;  but  a man  jumped  right 
straight  after  him,  and  caught  him  before  he 
went  down  once.” 

I never  fainted  in  my  life,  but  I came  very 
near  it  then.  Poor  Tom  grew  quite  distracted 
trying  to  attend  to  Bob  and  me  at  the  same 
time.  But  it  was  over  in  a minute.  The  man 
had  deposited  Bob  on  my  damask  sofa,  and  the 
darling  lay  there  looking  so  pale  and  penitent 


that  I could  have  cried,  but  I didn’t.  I at  last 
realized  that  he  was  catching  cold  in  his  wet 
clothes,  and  ruining  my  yellow  damask  at  the 
same  time. 

“ Carry  Bob  to  the  bath-tub,”  I said  ; and  to 
the  bath-tub  he  went,  where,  after  undergoing 
rubbing  enough  to  have  brought  a mummy  to 
life,  he  was  put  to  bed  with  a kiss  and  a short 
sermon. 

“Mother,”  murmured  Bob,  after  promising 
that  he  would  never  do  so  any  more,  “I  wouldn’t 
have  drowned  any  way,  for  I struck  out  just  as 
I’d  seen  the  frogs  do ; and  I do  believe  I can 
swim,  because  you  see  I’ve  practiced  on  the 
piano-stool.” 

After  remaining  by  Bob’s  side  until  the  dear 
boy  fell  asleep,  and  assuring  myself  that  there 
was  no  danger  of  fever,  I went  down  stairs  to 
find  Tom  with  his  face  buried  in  his  hands. 
Looking  up  as  I entered  he  said : 

44  Sue,  I’ve  the  blues.  I suppose  it’s  wicked, 
because  I ought  to  be  rejoicing  over  the  safety 
of  Bob.  That  threatened  danger  seems  now 
like  a terrible  impossibility,  and  I can't  help 
thinking  of  my  4 Paradise  Lost.’  Why,  Sue, 
there  wasn’t  such  another  copy  in  the  coun- 
try. And  my  ‘Mickle!’  Then  to  think  that 
I can’t  accuse  any  body  because  I can’t  prove 
any  thing ! Do  sing  4 Auld  Robin  Gray’  and 
make  me  forget  myself.” 

Going  to  the  music-Btand  for  the  very  valua- 
ble and  rare  book  of  old  songs,  in  which  were 
all  Tom’s  favorites,  I failed  to  find  it.  Once, 
twice,  thrice  I looked  over  my  books.  In  vain. 
Finally  I exclaimed,  in  a frightened  voice : 

“Oh,  Tom!” 

“ What’s  the  matter  now?”  he  asked,  jump- 
ing to  his  feet. 

44  My  book  of  old  songs  is  gone.” 

Tom  muttered  something  that  sounded  very 
like  a word  that  begins  with  D,  and  began  pacing 
the  room. 

“ I suppose  this  is  what  you  call  discipline.” 

“I  call  it  stealing.” 

“ But,  Tom,”  I continued — with  the  cracked 
mirror  in  one  eye  and  my  44  Yenus  de  Smash” 
(as  a friend  calls  it)  in  the  other — “ the  next 
move  I make  will  be  to  heaven,  and  that  move 
will  be  for  eternity,  as  this  is  for  all  time.” 

44  Amen,”  murmured  Tom. 


WITH  A BOOK. 

Full  often,  pictured  on  the  page, 

Some  reader  sees  a fair  sweet  face 

That  floats  between  the  vacant  lines 
And  paints  the  margin  with  her  grace. 

Precious  becomes  the  illumined  sheet. 
Though  idle  all  its  lettered  lore; 

Be  learns  a secret  never  sung, 

And  spells  a charm  unknown  before. 

Yet  page  less  fortunate  than  mine. 

If  here  a fair  sweet  face  shall  bend, 

And  to  the  trembling  happy  leaf 
Perchance  one  shade  of  beauty  lend. 
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' LUCY  RUTHVEN’S  WILL. 

POSSIBLY  it  was  the  east  wind — yes ! upon 
mature  retrospective  reflection  it  seems 
an  undoubted  fact  that  it  was  the  east  wind — 
that  made  Mr.  Charles  J.  Ruthven  so  particular- 
ly low  and  uncomfortable  that  summer  morning. 
Some  persons  are  peculiarly  sensitive  to  its  in- 
fluences, and  very  probably  he  was,  although 
neither  himself  nor  his  friends  were  aware  of 
the  fact  before.  Still  that  does  not  prove  any 
thing ; he  might  have  been  so  all  his  life,  and 
never  found  it  out,  you  know ; as  persons  have 
been  born  with  the  sight  of  one  eye  only,  and 
never  discovered  it  until  middle  life,  and  then 
only  by  accident. 

To  be  sure  he  had  had  no  end  to  the  vexa- 
tions in  his  business  the  day  before.  He  was 
engaged  in  an  important  law  case,  involving  a 
large  amount  of  property,  and  the  decision  of 
which  would  go  far  to  establish  a precedent  in 
regard  to  important  business  liabilities.  It  was 
a case  which  just  suited  him — no  low,  beggarly, 
criminal  affair,  but  a pure,  logical  question  of 
ethics.  He  had  thrown  himself  into  it  “ heart 
and  soul,”  as  the  saying  is,  and,  we  may  add, 
body  and  mind  too ; and  he  had  been  very  suc- 
cessful : he  had  worked  up  a vast  amount  of 
evidence  upon  it,  and  the  chain  was  perfect, 
not  a missing  link ; he  had  been  over  it  again 
and  again,  and  it  was  clear  and  conclusive; 
and  now,  one  of  his  most  important  witnesses 
had  suddenly  “ backed  down”  in  his  testimony, 
in  a most  material  point  of  the  evidence,  at  the 
lost  moment,  and  the  work  had  all  to  be  gone 
through  with  again ! What  wonder  if  he  passed 
a restless,  sleepless,  feverish  night,  and  was  far 
from  hilarious  when  he  came  down  to  break- 
fast?' His  head  ached,  his  hands  trembled, 
he  had  a general  sense  of  lassitude,  of  dissatis- 
faction 'with  himself  and  all  the  world — a phys- 
ical irritability  of  skin  and  brain,  which  refined 
people  are  wont  to  term  nervousness,  but  which, 
in  the  country,  is  sometimes  aptly  described  as 
44  feeling  creepy and  then,  as  we  have  said 
before,  there  was  the  east  wind  1 

Still,  Mr.  Ruthven  was  a Christian  and  a 
gentleman — a man  of  almost  faultless  temper 
in  general,  and  it  was  not  his  wont  to  annoy 
his  wife  and  children  with  his  business  cares. 
Mrs.  Ruthven  always  said  she  believed  he  locked 
up  his  office  cares  when  he  turned  his  office 
key;  but  this  morning  the  coffee  was  not  so 
strong  and  clear  as  usual,  when  his  head  par- 
ticularly needed  it ; the  eggs  were  overcooked, 
and  the  ham  was  not  cooked  enough.  He  asked 
for  smoked  beef  as  a substitute;  it  came  at 
once;  but,  cut  in  haste,  it  was  not  “a  clean 
shave,”  but  cut  almost  in  slices  (of  Vauxhall 
thinness  to  be  sure) ; but  who  can  eat  dried 
beef  cut  so  ? 

Mr.  Ruthven  made  no  remark,  hut  quietly 
put  the  offending  dish  from  him ; and  when  the 
children,  who  had  been  engaged  in  a playful 
discussion  of  their  own,  turned  to  him  as  um- 
pire, he  silenced  them  with  such  a long  44  Hu- 


sh-sh-sh!” so  unusual  from  his  lips  that  Char- 
ley lifted  up  his  frank  blue  eyes  in  iunocent  won- 
der, and  the  more  sensitive  little  Lucy  dropped 
hers  and  blushed  deeply,  in  the  painful  con- 
sciousness that  she  had,  in  some  unknown  way, 
offended  dear  papa. 

But  breakfast  was  over  at  last,  and  the  chil- 
dren left  the  room. 

“One  moment,  if  you  please,  Charles,”  said 
the  pleasant  little  Mrs.  Ruthven,  gently  detain- 
ing her  husband  as  he  rose  from  the  table ; “ I 
want  you  just  to  look  over  these  bills,  if  you 
please,  and  let  me  have  the  money.” 

44  My  dear  Lucilla  1 more  bills  ?” 

4 4 Yes,  dear — I am  sorry  to  say  it — more  bills ; 
but  these  are  not  very  heavy  ones.” 

44  But  I thought  we  paid  off  all  the  bills  not 
a fortnight  ago.” 

44  So  you  did,  Charles ; but  I suppose  we  nei- 
ther of  us  expected  that  would  be  the  last  of 
them;  weeds  and  bills  will  keep  growing  in 
spite  of  us,  I believe,  as  long  as  we  live ; when 
we  pay  off  our  bills  we  4 only  scotch  the  snake, 
not  kill  him,’  you  know.” 

44 1 suppose  so,”  said  Mr.  Ruthven,  languid- 
ly extending  his  hand  to  take  the  papers  his 
wife  held  out  to  him.  44  What  bills  are  thev, 
Lucilla?” 

“Principally  for  the  children,”  said  Mrs. 
Ruthven  ; “ these  two  are  their  school  bills ; 
this  is  for  Lucy’s  music  lessons ; this  is  from 
Perkius  and  Ludlow  for  Charley’s  new  suit  of 
clothes ; and  these  are  minutes  of  what  I have 
spent  for  Lucy’s  summer  outfit.” 

Mr.  Ruthven  silently  glanced  at  the  amount 
of  each  bill. 

44  Seems  to  me,  my  dear,  these  children  grow 
more  and  more  expensive  in  their  wants  every 
year  of  our  lives.” 

44  Of  course  they  do,”  laughed  the  mother, 
lightly ; 44  it  is  to  be  expected ; and  I suppose 
they  will  continue  to ; as  they  grow  older  their 
clothes  and  their  education  must,  of  course,  be 
more  and  more  expensive  every  year.” 

Now,  really  Mrs.  Ruthven  did  not  mean  to 
be  either  unkind  or  unsympathizing ; she  was 
a warm-hearted  little  woman,  devoted  to  her 
husband  and  children,  whom  she  honestly  be- 
lieved to  be  very  far  in  advance  of  all  the  rest 
of  their  kind.  But  she  was  blessed  with  a 
strong,  healthy  organization,  wholly  free  from 
dyspepsia,  and  ignorant  of  nerves ; and  as  to 
the  influence  of  an  cast  wind,  she  would  have 
scoffed  at  it.  She  had  passed  a perfectly  good 
night  herself;  how  was  she  to  guess  all  the 
household  had  not  done  the  same  ? and,  as  her 
hnsband  had  not  mentioned  his  headache  to 
her,  she  did  not  dream  he  was  not  as  bright 
and  well  as  usual.  But  now  something  in  his 
tone  struck  her,  and  looking  up,  she  saw  that 
he  was  paler  than  usual,  and  her  kindly  nature 
asserted  itself  at  once. 

“No  matter  about  the  bills  to-day,  Charles,” 
she  said,  pleasantly,  as  she  reached  out  to  take 
the  papers  back  again.  44  Another  time  will 
do  just  as  well ; there  is  no  hurry  about  the 
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money  to-day,  or  for  a month  to  come.  Wait 
until  it  is  convenient  to  yourself.”  But  Mr. 
Ruthven  gently  retained  them. 

“ I suppose  they  may  as  well  be  met  now  as 
any  other  time,”  he  said.  “But  really,  Lu- 
cilla,  these  bills  do  seem  high.  Do  you  not 
think  that  suit  of  Charley’s  was  rather  costly  for 
a little  boy  of  his  age  ?” 

“Perhaps  so,”  said  his  wife.  “Yes,  it  does 
seem  so ; but  you  told  me  to  have  it  made  like 
those  your  brother  Edward’s  boys  wore,  and  I 
did ; theirs  were  made  at  the  same  place  and  of 
the  same  materials.  All  goods  are  high  now, 
you  know.  I have  economized  in  Lucy’s  cloth- 
ing by  having  it  made  up  in  the  house,  and  so 
I do  some  of  Charley’s ; but  things  run  up  un- 
accountably at  the  present  prices ; but  still, 
Charles,  I do  not  mean  or  wish  to  be  extrava- 
gant, and  I will  retrench  at  once  if  you  say  that 
it  is  necessary,  and  will  tell  me  in  what  direc- 
tion you  wish  me  to  do  it” — (she  spoke  gravely 
and  tenderly  now) — “only  say  if  it  shall  be  in 
their  education,  dress,  or  food,  and  I can  easily 
economize,  without  any  injury  to  them  either. 
Lucy  can  give  up  her  music  for  the  present,  if 
you  think  best ; and  they  need  not  go  to  dan- 
cing-school another  term  just  now ; only  believe 
me,  I did  not  for  a moment  imagine  that  re- 
trenchment was  necessary,  or  even  desirable.  ” 

“No,  no,  Lucilla!  I do  not  really  suppose 
that  it  is.  Do  not,  I beg  of  you,  deprive  your- 
self or  the  children  of  any  advantages  or  pleas- 
ures, and  do  not  give  yourself  any  uneasiness. 
I have  got  the  blues,  I suppose ; I have  heard 
of  them,  but  I don’t  think  I ever  had  them  be- 
fore. There ! I have  got  the  bills ; do  not 
think  a word  more  about  them,  and  I will  hand 
you  the  money  in  a day  or  two.  Don’t  say  or 
think  a word  more  about  them ; and  now  good- 
morning.” 

And  shaking  hands  with  his  wife,  Mr.  Ruth- 
ven departed.  He  had  nearly  reached  his  of- 
fice, deep  in  thought,  when  a hand  was  laid 
lightly  upon  his  shoulder,  and  he  turned  round 
to  meet  the  kind  and  beaming  face  of  one  of 
the  companions  of  his  old  college  days. 

“Why,  Ruthven!”  said  the  new-comer,  as 
he  wrung  his  friend’s  hand  warmly;  “ the  very 
man  I wanted  to  see ; on  my  way  down  to  your 
office  when  I chanced  to  overtake  you.” 

“Well,  then,  Carlisle,  go  to  the  office  with 
me  now,  will  you  ?” 

“ Thank  you,  my  dear  fellow,  no ; not  if  you 
will  give  me  an  answer  here.  I really  have  not 
five  minutes  to  spare.  You  see,  we  fellows  of 
the  old  set,  yon  know,  are  going  to  get  up  a 
spree,  as  we  used  to  do  in  the  days,  or  rather 
nights,  of  ‘auld  lang  syne;’  a little  cruise  on 
the  water;  got  a splendid  yacht  — a regular 
beauty  too — and  engaged  a gem  of  a skipper. 
There’s  Allard,  and  Tracy,  and  Dexter,  and 
Cunningham,  and  half  a dozen  more,  the  very 
‘creme  de  la  creme'  of  our  old  set.  Allard  has 
picked  up  a lot  of  choice  old  wine  somewhere 
or  other;  got  it  for#a  song  too;  and  Tilling- 
hunt  has  got  some  cigars  such  as  you  never  saw 


equaled ; and  we  are  going  in  for  the  dolce — 
what  do  you  call  it — niente  t and  try  to  have  a 
good  time  generally!  You  will  go  with  us, 
won’t  you?  Shall  I tell  the  boys  they  feay 
count  you  in  ? Of  course  I may.” 

“I  think  not,”  said  Ruthven,  hesitatingly. 
“I  should  be  delighted  to  join  you — the  very 
thing  of  all  others  I should  enjoy — but  I can 
not  manage  it  just  at  present.  You  must  ex- 
cuse me.” 

“Oh,  pshaw!  yes  you  can,  if  you  will  only 
think  so ; we  can't  excuse  you ; and  it  will  do 
you  good  too.  You  are  overworking;  I see 
you  are.  You  look  pale  and  intellectual,  and 
all  that,  this  very  moment ; walking  slow  and 
stately  as  Hamlet’s  father’s  ghost  when  I over- 
took you.  Come  away  from  your  cares  for 
once,  and  enjoy  the  memoiy  of  old  times.  It 
won’t  stand  us  in  more  than  fifty  dollars  apiece, 
I’ll  engage,  and  we  want  you.” 

Mr.  Ruthven  thought  of  his  conversation 
with  his  wife,  and  of  the  unpaid  bills  then  in 
his  pocket,  and  his  resolution  grew  stronger. 

| “ Come,  say  you’ll  go,  there’s  a good  fellow,” 

pleaded  the  cheery  voice. 

“No ! I can’t,  Walter ; I wish  I could ; I am 
sure  I should  enjoy  it ; but  my  business  inter- 
feres.” 

“Business  be  blamed!  I don’t  believe  a 
word  of  it.  It  is  all  that  little  wife  and  the 
chickabiddies — that's  the  business . And  so  I 
am  to  tell  the  boys  you  won’t  come  ? And  we 
had  all  depended  upon  you;  and  there’ll  be 
lots  of  fun.  Old  Hamden  is  going,  and  he  is  a 
host ; and  little  Franzier,  full  of  fun  as  a monk- 
ey! Well,  I can’t  help  it,  I suppose,  but  I 
am  sorry.  It’s  very  grand  and  stately  to  be 
the  head  of  a family,  I know,  but  I do  not 
fancy  having  my  wings  clipped.  Wife  and 
children  are  fine  things,  and  very  good  in  their 
way,  but  I rather  guess  there  are  times  when 
they  are  a good  deal  in  their  owner’s  way  too.” 

“ I don’t  agree  to  that,  Carlisle.  Make  my 
excuses  to  the  boys,  and  a good  time  and  a safe 
return  to  you  all ;”  and  the  friends  parted. 

As  Mr.  Ruthven  pursued  his  walk  alone  his 
thoughts  went  out  with  the  merry  cruisers ; and 
was  it  to  be  wondered  at  if,  as  he  opened  his 
office-door  and  addressed  himself  to  his  morn- 
ing’s work,  a feeling  of  regret  rose  up  in  his 
mind,  not  that  he  was  surrounded  by  family 
ties  and  cares,  but  that  he  could  no  longer 
with  propriety  join  in  these  meetings  of  the  old 
friends  of  his  bachelor  days  ? 

“ Where  is  Lucy  ?”  asked  Mr.  Ruthven,  as  he 
sat  down  to  dinner,  after  a harassing  morning’s 
work,  and  noticed  the  vacant  seat  at  the  table. 

“ Lucy  is  not  quite  well,”  answered  the  mo- 
ther. “ Her  teacher  sent  her  home  from  school 
this  morning  with  a very  bad  headache,  and  she 
is  on  the  bed.” 

“ Poor  little  thing ! Not  much  sick,  I hope  Y' 

“ Oh  no,  I hope  not ; but  she  is  rather  fever- 
ish, and  I think  you  had  better  call,  os  you  go 
down  after  dinner,  and  ask  Dr.  Bellingham  to 
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look  in  upon  her.  Lucy’s  constitution  is  so 
delicate  that  I am  always  more  anxious  when 
she  is  sick  than  about  either  of  the  others.” 

When  Mr.  Ruthven  returned  at  night  his 
wife  met  him,  anxiously : 

“ Where  is  the  Doctor,  Charles  ? He  has  not 
been  here,  and  I have  been  looking  for  him  all  the 
afternoon  and  evening.  What  can  be  the  rea- 
son ? Is  he  out  of  town  ? Did  you  see  him 
yourself?” 

Mr.  Ruthven  stood  confounded.  “ My  dear 
Lucilla,  how  shall  I tell  you  ? I forgot  to  call 
on  him  1 IIow  could  I have  been  so  thought- 
less ? It  is  true  I have  been  harassed  and  driv- 
en with  my  business  all  day,  but  that  is  no  ex- 
cuse at  all — not  the  shadow  of  one.  My  pre- 
cious Lucy ! how  could  I forget  her  ? Is  she 
worse,  Lucilla  ?” 

Mrs.  Ruthven  hesitated,  unwilling  to  inflict 
pain,  or  add  to  her  husband’s  evident  remorse. 
“ She  is  not  any  better,  dear,”  she  saifl ; “she 
is  very  feverish,  and  her  mind  wanders  at  times. 
I think  you  had  better  go  for  advice  at  once.” 

“I  will— I will,”  gasped  the  penitent  man; 
“ and  God  in  his  mercy  grant  it  may  be  in  time ! 
Oh,  Lucilla,  how  shall  I ever  forgive  myself  if 
my  neglect  should  be  visited  upon  my  child, 
my  darling  one !” 

“Do  not  look  for  the  worst,”  said  his  wife, 
soothingly.  “It  may  not  prove  to  be  much, 
after  all ; nurse  and  I are  both  too  easily  alarm- 
ed, you  know.  Wait  and  see  what  Dr.  Bell- 
ingham says  when  he  sees  her;  only  go  and 
bring  him  here  at  once,  if  you  can ;”  and  Mrs. 
Ruthven  returned  to  her  post  by  the  sick-bed 
of  the  child. 

In  a very  short  time  Mr.  Ruthven  and  the 
Doctor  joined  her  there,  and  a sad  pang  smote 
the  heart  of  the  father  as,  standing  by  the  bed 
of  his  child,  he  listened  to  her  rapid,  incoher- 
ent speech,  or  turned  from  her  wild  eyes  and 
flushed  face  to  the  grave  face  of  the  friendly 
physician. 

Dr.  Bellingham,  who  had  known  the  little 
girl  from  her  birth,  at  once  pronounced  it  a 
case  of  typhus  fever,  and  did  not  conceal  from 
the  parents  that  the  child  was  in  imminent  dan- 
ger. “ Still,”  he  said,  kindly,  “ little  Lucy  has 
the  benefit  of  youth  and  previous  good  health 
on  her  side,  and  every  thing  in  the  way  of  po- 
sition, as  well  as  the  most  devoted  care.  All 
these  must  tell  in  her  favor,  and  we  must  do  all 
we  can,  and  hope  for  the  best.” 

After  the  Doctor  had  left  the  house,  and  all 
his  prescriptions  had  been  faithfully  followed 
by  the  anxious  and  devoted  mother  and  nurse, 
Mrs.  Ruthven  descended  to  the  dining-room, 
where  she  found  her  husband  sitting,  with  his 
folded  arms  resting  upon  the  table,  and  his  face 
hidden  upon  them,  wholly  overcome  by  the 
sudden  and  terrible  announcement. 

“ Charles,”  she  said,  soothingly,  as  she  laid 
her  own  trembling  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  “is 
this  right  ?” 

“No,  Lucilla  1”  he  replied,  raising  his  head 
dejectedly  as  he  spoke.  “It  is  not.  It  is 


| wrong,  all  wrong — I know  it ; but  I am  so  to- 
tally miserable.  Oh,  how  can  you  ever  forgive 
me ; how  can  I ever  forgive  myself  for  my  crim- 
inal neglect  ?” 

“Do  you  mean,  dear,  in  not  going  earlier 
for  the  Doctor  ?” 

“Of  course  I do.  Oh,  how  could  I have 
been  so  thoughtless  ? Iam  wretched  when  I 
think  of  it!” 

“ I do  not  see  that  you  have  any  need  to  be 
so.  I know  that  your  mind  was  preoccupied 
with  your  business;  perhaps  I ought  not  to 
have  asked  you  to  go,  but  sent  myself.  Be- 
sides, I did  not  give  you  the  idea  that  Lucy  was 
very  ill ; indeed,  I did  not  then  think  so  myself; 
we  can  not  foresee  events ; and  if  on  vour  re- 
turn you  had  found  the  child  bright  and  well 
again  we  should  both  have  said  it  was  fortu- 
nate you  had  forgotten  it,  and  laughed  at  my 
over-anxious  fears.  It  is  not  right  to  judge  by 
results ; and  even  if  we  allow  you  all  the  blame 
you  seem  disposed  to  take  upon  yourself,  and 
say  you  did  wrong  not  to  go,  still,  I do  not  be- 
lieve it  has  made  any  difference.  Lucy  un- 
doubtedly bad  the  fever  upon  her  when  she 
came  home,  and  I do  not  believe,  if  Dr.  Bell- 
ingham had  chanced  to  bo  in  the  house  tkm, 
he  could  have  averted  or  arrested  it.” 

“God  bless  you,  my  dear  wife,  for  these 
words  of  comfort ! Is  this  your  real  opinion  ?** 

“ Honestly,  it  is ; and  now,  to  go  back  to 
first  principles.  You,  Charles,  are  a Christian, 
and  a believer ; you  acknowledge  that  all  things 
are  of  God — that  is  your  faith.  You  know  and 
feel,  then,  that  the  life  of  our  child  is  not  in 
your  hands,  or  mine,  but  in  His  who  gave  it. 
Can  you  for  one  moment  dare  to  suppose  that 
your  trivial  mistake  has  been  suffered  to  inter- 
rupt the  course  of  His  providence  ? He  sees 
•the  end  from  the  beginning,  and  uses  the  ac- 
tions of  his  human  creatures  as  instruments  to 
work  out  His  own  holy  will.  Think  what  it 
would  be  if  it  were  otherwise,  and  every  human 
life  was  at  the  mercy  of  every  fellow-beings 
mistakes ! It  is  one  of  the  most  merciful  ordi- 
nations of  God  that  we  can  not  look  into  the 
Future ; and  who  of  any  common-sense  ever 
looked  upon  the  Past  and  did  not  see  how  he 
might  have  done  better  if  he  had  only  known? 
But  that  he  was,  for  wise  purposes,  not  per- 
mitted to  do.  Can  you  suppose  any  one  ever 
met  with  misfortune,  or  a bereavement,  that  did 
not  feel  ready  to  say : 4 Oh,  if  I had  only  done 
this  or  that,  or  had  forborne  to  do  that  or  this, 
all  this  might  have  been  otherwise !’  And  aft- 
er all,  what  does  that  amount  to  ? It  seems  to 
me  the  whole  matter  begins  and  ends  here: 
The  will  of  God — whatever  it  may  be — is  to  be 
met  and  submitted  to.  Will  you  not  rise  up 
and  meet  it?  You  are  the  head  of  the  house. 
You  owe  it  to  the  children  and  to  me  to  set  an 
example  of  firmness  and  submission.  My  own 
burden  is  a heavy  one  (her  voice  grew  tremu- 
lous and  weak),  and  I need  your  support.  Oh, 
Charles,  my  husband,  wilj  you  fail  me  in  this 
hour  of  bitter  trial  ?” 
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“ No,  no,  Lucilla,  I will  not.  I promise  you 
I will  do  my  best  to  be  firm  and  submissive ; 
but  it  is  so  sudden.  And  then,  if  I conld  only 
help  you,  and  be  of  use  to  her,  our  darling ! 
But  it  is  terrible  to  sit  here  and  feel  I am  so 
powerless.  You  can  be  every  thing  to  her,  and 
I,  her  father,  who  love  her  so  fondly,  can  do 
nothing  for  her.1’ 

“ And  why  not,  Charles  ? Why  not  come 
and  help  us  to  tend  her?” 

“ Lucilla,  because  men  are  so  clumsy,  so 
worse  than  useless  in  a sick-room.” 

“Indeed  you  mistake,  Charles;  that  is  an 
old  popular  error,  which  should  have  been  ex- 
ploded long  ago ; men  can,  and  do,  make  the 
best  nurses  in  the  world,  if  they  will  put  their 
hearts  into  their  work  — they  are  so  strong, 
and  patient,  and  tender.  When  I was  a girl 
I had  a rheumatic  fever ; and  I remember  even 
yet  the  difference  in  comfort  when  my  father  or 
one  of  my  brothers  moved  me,  lifting  me  in 
their  strong  arms  os  if  my  weight  was  nothing 
at  all  to  them,  and  being  lagged  up  by  my  well- 
meaning  but  clumsy  nurse.  We  must  move 
Lucy  now ; will  you  come  up  and  help  us  ? If 
you  will  lift  her  on  to  the  couch,  or,  better  still, 
hold  her  in  your  arms  and  soothe  her  while  we 
put  fresh  linen  on  her  bed,  it  would  really  help 
us  much  more  than  you  can  believe.” 

“ Certainly ; I will  gladly  come  ; and  thank 
you,  dear  Lucilla,  for  suggesting  it.  If  you 
only  could  know  what  a relief  it  will  be  to  me 
to  make  myself  useful  I am  sure  you  would  not 
spare  either  my  time  or  strength.” 

From  that  time  the  father  was  established  as 
one  of  the  regular  nurses  by  the  sick-bed  of  the 
child,  who  seemed  in  a certain  sense  to  recog- 
nize him ; and  even  in  her  wildest  delirium  his 
voice  had  power  to  check  her  ravings  or  soothe 
her  irritability ; his  strong  arms  lifted  her,  his 
steady  hand  dropped  the  medicine,  and  held  it 
to  the  parched  lips,  his  clear  mind  received  and 
remembered  the  Doctor’s  directions ; and  he 
took  his  patient  turn  as  watcher  by  the  bedside 
when  the  devoted  mother  and  faithful  nurse 
snatched  their  short  and  needful  moments  of 
rest. 

Ah,  that  weary-hearted  watching,  when  hope 
dies  out,  hour  by  hour ! 

“Are  there  no  words  for  that  common  woe? 

Ask  of  the  thousands  Its  depths  that  know. 

That  which  our  love  to  the  earth  would  chain— 

Wearily  striving  with  Heaven  in  vain— 

That  which  flits  from  us  e’en  while  we  hold 

Clasped  to  our  bosom  its  earthly  mould, 

Was  fading  before  him  afar  and  fast" 

And  still  he  held  by  his  melancholy  watch ; 
and  so  the  long,  hot,  weary  summer  days,  and 
the  close,  sultry  summer  nights,  rolled  on  and 
on ; and  at  last  there  came  a time  when  the 
Doctor  said  the  fever  had  run  its  course  and  the 
crisis  was  passed.  The  heart  of  the  father  rose 
up  in  bounding  joy  and  gratitude.  “ The  fever 
was  gone,  the  crisis  past,”  and  the  child  still 
lived — what  more  could  he  ask  ? for  to  his  in- 
experience it  was  only  a question  of  time  and 


patience  before  her  perfect  restoration  to  health 
and  strength. 

But  the  good  Doctor  looked  grave,  the  mo- 
ther troubled,  and  the  faithful  nurse  anxious ; 
for  the  little  patient  did  not  rally.  She  lay,  free 
from  pain,  and  with  restored  consciousness  (and 
that  was  much) ; but,  ah ! so  weak ; it  seemed  as 
if  all  the  powers  of  her  nature  were  so  prostrated 
by  the  fierce  struggle  she  had  gone  through  that 
they  could  never  rally  again ; as  if,  having  fought 
and  won  the  battle,  she  must  die  of  the  victory. 

Still,  it  was  something  to  see  her  thus ; lying 
as  she  did  in  a calm  repose,  a dreamy  state 
which  was  neither  sleep  nor  wakefulness,  but  a 
condition  hovering  closely  upon  the  confines  of 
each,  yet  rousing  up  from  it  at  a word,  and  an- 
swering with  clear  comprehension.  Was  it,  in- 
deed, to  be  one  of  those  sweet  but  melancholy 
cases  we  sometimes  meet  with,  in  which, 

By  Imperceptible)  decay 
The  gentle  victims  fade  away? 

Ever  the  same,  day  after  day : 

Yet  every  month,  and  every  week, 

The  Aiding  eye  and  sunken  cheek 
A fatal,  fearfhl  change  betray!" 

Gradually  this  teVrible  fear  took  root  and 
grew,  even  in  the  sanguine  heart  of  the  father, 
who  hung  around  her  now,  more  watchful,  more 
tender,  if  possible ; but,  ah ! less  and  less  hope- 
ful, as  day  after  day  rolled  on  and  yet  brought 
no  change  for  the  better. 

At  the  close  of  a long,  close,  breathless  sum- 
mer day — and  there  had  been  many  such  since 
Lucy’s  illness — Mr.  Ruthven  sat  by  her  bedside 
in  the  dusky  twilight,  fanning  the  child  with 
slow,  regular,  monotonous  vibrations.  She  lay, 
as  usual  now,  placid  and  motionless,  with  closed 
eyes,  the  long,  dark  lashes  resting  upon  the 
white-rose  cheek ; but  yet  not  sleeping. 

Suddenly  she  stirred,  and  the  father  bent  for- 
ward. 

“Papa,  dear.” 

“Yes,  darling.  I am  here,  close  by  you.” 

“Papa,  who  else  is  here?” 

“ No  one,  my  child.” 

“ Only  you  and  I alone,  papa  ?” 

“No  one  else,  Lucy.  Do  you  want  any 
thing,  darling?” 

“No ; but  mamma — where  is  mamma?” 

“ She  is  in  the  other  chamber,  dearest.  Shall 
I call  her?” 

“ No ; oh  no.  But  what  is  she  doing  ? Will 
she  stay  in  the  other  room  ?” 

4 4 Not  if  you  want  her,  Lucy.  I will  call  her ; 
she  is  close  at  hand.” 

“ Oh  no,  papa ; don't  call  her.  I only  wanted 
to  know  where  she  was.” 

“ She  went  to  lie  down,  dear ; but  she  told  me 
to  bo  sure  and  call  her  if  you  should  want  her.” 

“I  did  not  want  her,  papa.  And  where  is 
nurse  ?” 

“ She  has  got  the  baby.  Do  you  want  her, 
Lucy  ?” 

“No,  no,  papa.  I don't  want  any  body  but 
you.  I only  wanted  to  know  if  you  and  I are 
all  alone  here.” 
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“Yes,  my  dear,  all  alone.” 

“Then,  papa,  I have  got  something  I want 
to  say  to  you ; but  I don’t  want  any  body  else 
to  hear  it,  not  even  mamma— only  just  you. 
May  I tell  you  what  it  is  ?” 

“Certainly  you  may.  Tell  me,  my  sweet 
child ; what  is  it  ?” 

Little  Lucy  closed  her  eyes  again,  and  lay 
silently  so  long  that  the  tender  watcher  thought 
she  had  drifted  off  into  one  of  her  little  dozing 
slumbers,  and  he  waited  patiently.  Suddenly 
she  roused  again,  and  raising  to  his  face  the 
great,  luminous,  dark  eyes,  which  looked  larger 
and  more  spiritual  than  ever,  in  contrast  with 
the  little  wasted  face,  she  said,  quietly, 

“ If  you  please,  papa,  I want  to  make  my  will.” 

“Lucy,  my  child!”  ejaculated  the  smitten 
listener,  starting  as  if  an  adder  had  suddenly 
pierced  his  heart.  “ My  precious  Lucy ! ” 

“Yes,  papa,”  pursued  the  little  one,  quietly. 
“ I am  very  sick,  you  know,  and  I may  never 
be  any  better.  I don't  get  any  better,  you 
know ; and  I do  not  believe  the  doctor  thinks 
I shall;  and  I don't  much  think  I shall  my- 
self ; and  I don’t  so  much  mind  about  it, 
papa,  as  I used  to  think  1 should.  I do  not 
trout  to  die.  If  I had  my  choice,  I would  rather 
{ stay  here  with  you,  and  mamma,  and  my  broth- 
ers. But  I am  not  much  afraid.  If  God  thinks 
: it  is  best  for  me  to  die,  and  Jesus  Christ  will 
come  for  me,  I do  not  think  I shall  be  afraid  to 
go  with  him — should  you  be,  papa  ?”  * 

A fervent  pressure  of  his  quivering  lips  (half 
kiss,  half  benediction)  upon  the  child’s  white 
brow  was  the  poor  father’s  only  answer,  and 
Lucy  went  on : 

“But  about  my  will,  papa.  I was  thinking 
— you  are  a lawyer — I suppose  you  make  peo- 
1 pie’s  wills  sometimes,  don’t  you  ?” 

“Sometimes  I do,  Lucy,”  the  poor  father 
forced  himself  to  answer. 

“Yes!  Then  you  can  make  mine,  can’t 
you  ? Oh  ! that  will  be  so  nice,  won’t  it  ? — 
only  I want  it  made  strong  and  right ; just 
like  grown  people’s  wills,  you  know.” 

“Yes,  dear,  I understand.  But,  my  dear 
Lucy,  what  made  you  think  of  such  a thing  ?” 

“I  will  tell  you,  papa.  You  know  my  dear 
grandmamma  that  I had  once — my  grandmam- 
ma Ruthven.  She’s  dead  ever  60  long  ago ; but 
I remember  her.  You  remember  her,  don’t  you, 
papa  ?” 

“Yes,  my  darling,  I do;”  and  the  father 
smiled  sadly,  that  even  a little  child  like  Lucy 
should  for  one  moment  imagine  he  could  have 
forgotten  the  tender  mother,  so  beloved  and  re- 
vered, whose  saintly  memory  was  enshrined  in 
his  heart,  as  something  pure  and  lovely  almost 
beyond  the  limits  of  mere  human  perfectibility. 

“ She  died  a great,  great  while  ago,”  pursued 
the  child,  thoughtfully ; “ oh ! ever  and  ever  60 
long  ago,  when  I was  a little  bit  of  a girl !” 

“That  is  not  so  very  long  ago,  either, Lucy.” 

“ Oh  yes,  indeed,  papa ! it  was  a great,  great, 
monstrous  long  time  ago.  How  long  ago  do  you 
guess  it  was,  papa?” 


“ I know,  Lucy ; it  was  just  three  years  ago. " 

“ Three  years ! ” repeated  Lucy,  triumphantly. 
“There!  I knew  I was  right;  that  is  a monstrous 
long  time,  I’m  sure.  Why,  I was  only  four  yean 
old  then,  and  now  I am  seven— ^almost  eight  l I 
shall  be  eight  next  Christ — ” Lucy  stopped  sud- 
denly. Did  it  dash  over  the  mind  of  the  child, 
as  it  did  over  the  mind  of  the  father,  that,  when 
another  Christmas  came, 

“They  might  not  count  by  months  and  years 
Where  she  had  gone  to  dwell?" 

She  lay  silently  again  for  a little  while,  and 
when  she  resumed  the  conversation  it  was  very 
subdued  in  tone. 

“ I remember  grandmamma  just  as  well  as 
can  be,  though  I was  such  a little  bit  of  a girl, 
because  I loved  her  so  much.  You  loved  her 
too,  did  not  you,  papa  ?” 

“ Yes,  Lucy,  I did.  I loved  her  dearly.* 

“ I know  you  did,  papa ; and  you  always  said 
I was  like  her,  did  not  you  ?” 

“ Yes,  my  darling,  you  are  very  like  her.” 

“ So  every  body  always  says,  and  I am  so 
glad ; you  like  me  to  be  like  her,  don’t  you  ?” 

“ Yes,  my  dear  Lucy ; you  could  not  have  a 
more  beautiful  model.  But  what  has  that  to 
do  with  what  you  asked  me  ?” 

“My  will?  Why,  don’t  you  see,  papa?  I 
like  to  be  like  grandmamma,  and  you  like  to 
have  me ; and  don’t  you  remember  how  she 
made  her  will  before  she  died,  and  how  she 
left  me  her  great  Bible  with  the  beautiful  pic- 
tures, which  mamma  is  keeping  for  me,  and 
ever  so  many  other  things  ?” 

“Yes,  Lucy;  but  there  is  a difference.  Your 
grandmamma  was  a grown  woman,  and  yon, 
you  know,  are  only  a little  girl.” 

“ I know,  papa ; I can  not  be  just  like  her, 
but  I want  to  do  what  she  did  just  as  near  as  1 
can.” 

“You  do  not  understand  me,  my  darling. 
Your  grandmamma  was  a woman  of  large 
property,  and  left  children,  and  it  was  right 
and  proper  for  her  to  say  what  should  be  done 
with  it.” 

“Well,  papa,  and  I want  to  say  wh&t  shall 
be  done  with  my  things ; can’t  I ?” 

“ Yes,  dear ; but  it  is  not  necessary  for  you 
to  make  a will.” 

“ But,  papa,  I want  to.” 

“ My  dear  Lucy,  I will  try  to  explain  to  you. 
You  are  only  a little  child,  what  is  called  a mi- 
nor ; and  you  can  not  make  a will  that  would 
stand  in  law.” 

“Then,  papa,  do  you  mean  I can  not  give 
away  all  my  pretty  things,  as  grandmamma 
did  ?” 

“ Not  by  a will,  Lucy,  because  you  are  not 
of  age.  All  that  you  have  is  mine.  You  are 
mine  yourself,  my  dear  little  daughter.  You 
can  not  give  away  your  things  by  a will,  Lucy, 
for  that  would  not  be  legal.  But  you  can  tell 
me  just  what  you  want  to  do,  and  I will  prom- 
ise to  see  that  it  is  done.” 

“Oh,  well,  that  will  do,”  said  Lucy,  bright- 
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ening  up.  “I  don’t  see  any  difference.  It 
seems  to  me  it  is  just  the  same.  So  you  get  a 
pen  and  paper,  and  I’ll  tell  you,  and  yon  write 
it  all  down,  won’t  you  ?” 

(“But  I can’t  write  in  this  dark  room,  my 
sweet  one ; and  if  I should  light  the  gas  I am 
afraid  it  would  hurt  your  eyes,  or  give  you  the 
headache.  Suppose  we  put  it  off,  and  do  it  in 
the  day  some  time.” 

“Please,  papa,  I want  to  do  it  now — to- 
night.” 

“Then,  Lucy,  I believe  you  must  tell  me, 
and  I can  write  it  down  to-morrow.” 

“ But,  papa,  do  you  think  you  shall  remem- 
ber it  all?” 

“I  think  I shall,  Lucy.” 

“Well  then,  papa — but  I’m  dreadfully  afraid, 
you  will  forget.” 

“ I think  there  is  no  danger  of  my  forgetting, 
darling !”  faltered  the  poor  father ; “ I feel  sure 
I shall  remember  every  word.” 

“Well,  perhaps  so;  but  it  is  a great  deal  to 
remember.  Raise  me  up  a little,  will  you, 
papa,  and  take  my  hand  in  yours — so,  that  is 
right ; and  now  then  I will  begin.  And  first, 
there's  dear  mamma ; of  course  I love  her  the 
best  of  any  body  in  the  whole  world,  only  you  ! 
She  is  so  sweet  and  good ; I want  to  give  her 
something  nice ; I want  to  give  her  the  Bible 
that  grandmamma  gave  to  me ; and  you  know, 
papa,  how  it  says  in  the  beginning  of  it — ‘A 
parting  bequest  from  Grandmamma  Ruthven 
to  her  darling  little  Lucy.’  You  know,  papa; 
I guess  you  wrote  it  for  her ; and  I want  you 
to  write  right  under  it : ‘A  parting  bequest 
from  little  Lucy  Ruthven  to  her  darling  Mam- 
ma ;’  and  then  put  in  the  date  and  every  thing, 
just  as  you  did  before,  wont  you  ?” 

“Yes,  Lucy.” 

“And  you’ll  write  it  nice,  won’t  you,  papa? 
your  very  best  hand !” 

“I  will  try,  my  darling,”  faltered  the  poor 
father. 

“ Oh,  w ell ! I’m  sure  you  will  if  you  try,  you 
can  write  so  beautifully ! And,  papa,  I want 
mamma  to  have  my  camel's-hair  shawl  Uncle 
James  brought  home  from  India  for  me;  and 
the  silver  card-case  Aunt  Fanny  gave  me ; you 
know  I could  not  use  them,  because  I am  a lit- 
tle girl,  and  they  were  not  proper  for  me  yet, 
so  mamma  is  keeping  them  for  me  ‘ till  I grow 
up  a woman;’  but  mamma  can  use  them,  be- 
cause she’s  a grown  lady.  Won’t  they  be  nice 
presents  for  mamma?  Don’t  you  think  she 
will  like  them?  ’ 

“Yes,  Lucy;  I am  sure  she  will  value  them 
very  much  indeed.” 

“ I hope  so.  Dear  mamma ! I love  her  so 
much ! And  next,  papa,  there  is  Charley.  I 
want  to  give  him  all  my  books,  and  my  paint- 
box, and  Carlo,  and  my  canary-birds.  Papa, 
my  mother  canary  was  setting  before  I was 
sick ; I wonder  if  she  has  hatched  yet.  I for- 
got to  ask  before.” 

“No,  Lucy;  I guess  not.” 

“Well,  Charley  must  take  good  care  of 


them ; he  will , I know,  he  is  such  a dear,  good 
boy!  Papa,  I do  not  think  there  ever  was 
such  a good  boy  as  our  Charley,  and  6uch  a 
good  brother!  We  never  quarreled,  did  we, 
papa  ? Only  once  we  came  pretty  near  it , when 
Charley  wanted  to  cut  off  poor  Carlo’s  ears  and 
tail.  Poor  little  Carlo ! I almost  cried  then. 
Papa,  I wonder  what  is  the  reason  little  boys 
always  want  to  cut  off  a dog’s  tail  and  ears. 
What  did  dogs  have  them  for  if  they  are  not  of 
any  use?  I don't  see,  I’m  sure.” 

And  here,  pondering  apparently  upon  this 
abstruse  question  in  natural  history,  Lucy  drift- 
ed off  again  into  a little,  weak,  dozing  slumber. 
Very  patiently  the  sad  father  waited ; in  a few 
moments  she  roused  again. 

“What  was  I saying,  papa?  What  were 
we  talking  about  ? Oh,  I know ! about  Char- 
ley and  Carlo.  Papa,  you  must  not  let  him 
cut  off  Carlo’s  tail  and  ears,  will  you?  Oh, 
but  he  won’t  want  to  nowy  I know,  when  he  re- 
members how  it  made  his  little  dead  sister  feel 
only  to  think  of  it ; so  you  need  not  say  a word 
to  him  about  it — he  won’t  do  it  then,  I am  sure 
he  won’t. 

“And  next,  there’s  the  baby — dear  little 
Freddy ; he  won’t  know  any  thing  about  me, 
he  is  so  little.  Papa,  I want  him  to  have  my 
silver  cup  I had  when  I was  a baby,  and  the 
knife  and  fork  and  6poon  my  godmother  sent 
me;  and,  papa,  you  must  tell  him  about  me, 
dear  little  fellow ! and  try  to  make  him  remem- 
ber they  were  given  him  by  his  little  sister,  who 
loved  him  dearly ; though  I know  he  is  too  lit- 
tle to  remember  me.  You  try  to  make  him 
love  me,  won't  you,  papa?  And  next,  papa, 
there  is  one  thing  I do  not  quite  know  about — 
I mean  I do  not  know  if  it  is  just  mine  to  give 
away  or  not.  You  know,  papa,  you  have  prom- 
ised me  a new  piano  on  my  birthday,  next 
Christmas — but  you  have  not  given  it  to  mo 
yet.  Is  it  mine  ? I mean,  may  I give  it  away?” 

“You  may,  my  dear  Lucy.” 

“ Oh,  thank  you ; that  is  beautiful ! Papa, 
I want  to  give  it  to  my  cousin  Georgiana. 
Georgia  plays  and  sings  a great  deal  better  than 
I do,  and  she  is  such  a nice  girl!  Do  you 
know,  papa,  when  I told  her  you  had  just  prom- 
ised it  to  me  she  seemed  almost  as  glad  as  I 
was,  and  she  kissed  me  and  said,  ‘Oh,  Lucy 
dear,  that  will  be  grand ! I am  so  glad ! If  my 
dear  papa  had  lived,  perhaps  he  would  have 
bought  me  one ; but  now,  you  know,  mamma 
can  not  afford  it.  But  I am  sure  you  will  let 
me  come  and  practice  on  yours  sometimes,  and 
we  can  play  duets  together,  and  it  will  be  splen- 
did.’ Now,  was  not  that  sweet  in  her?  So, 
if  you  are  quite  willing,  I should  like  to  have 
you  give  it  to  her,  and  tell  her  it  is  in  memory 
of  her  cousin  Lucy,  will  you  ? Oh,  dear ! I am 
so  tired ! But  there  is  not  much  more.” 

“ Had  you  not  better  stop,  and  try  to  rest 
now,  Lucy  ? You  can  tell  me  the  rest  of  your 
wishes  another  time — to-morrow,  if  you  like ; 
will  you?” 

“No,  papa;  if  you  please  I had  rather  tell 
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you  all  now.  Oh,  I am  so  glad  that  I have 
told  you ! I have  been  thinking  of  it  ever  so 
long,  and  I did  not  like  to  tell  you,  because  I 
was  afraid  it  might  make  you  feel  bad ; but  it 
don’t — you  don’t  mind  it  a bit,  do  you,  papa  ? 
Oh!  I am  so  glad  you  don’t;  you  don't-- do 
you,  papa?” 

“ Go  on,  my  darling,”  whispered  the  tortured 
listener. 

“ Yes?  papa.  Next,  then,  you  know  I’ve  got 
some  money  somewhere — in  the  bank  or  some - 
where — you  know  where  it  is ; it  is  a hundred 
dollars,  or  a thousand — which  is  it,  papa  ?” 

“ About  two  thousand  dollars  now,  I think, 
Lucy.” 

“ Dear  me ! so  much,  is  it  ? I did  not  think 
I was  so  rich.  I am  very  glad  there  is  so 
much.  I want  you  to  take  some  of  it  and  make 
nurse  Parkinson  a real  handsome  present — she 
has  always  been  so  kind  to  me  ever  since  I can 
remember  ; and  when  I had  those  dreadful 
blisters  how  good  she  was ! and  only  think  how 
many  nights  she  has  set  up  to  watch  with  me ! 
Let  it  be  a real  handsome,  valuable  present. 
You  and  mamma  will  know  what  it  ought  to 
be.  And  please  give  it  to  her  with  my  love, 
and  my  thanks  for  all  her  care  of  me.  Will  it 
take  all  the  money,  do  you  think,  papa  ?” 

“ Oh  no,  my  dear  child ; there  is  much  more 
than  enough  for  that.” 

“Is  there?  Oh,  I am  glad  of  that!  for, 
papa,  I want  you  to  keep  the  rest,  and  every 
Christmas  morning,  when  you  go  to  see  the 
poor  people  and  give  them  money  and  things, 
just  put  some  of  mine  in  with  yours,  and  give 
it  to  them ; and  then  you  will  feel  as  if  your 
little  daughter  Lucy  was  still  going  round  with 
you,  just  as  I used  to  do. 

“ And  now,  dear,  dear  papa,”  said  Lucy, 
hesitatingly,  “ there  is  only  one  more,  and  that 
is  you ; and  I have  not  any  thing  half  good 
enough  to  give  you — unless  you  would  like  to 
cut  off  one  of  these  to  keep.  Would  you, 
papa?” 

And  as  the  child  spoke  she  lifted  one  of  her 
long,  bright,  golden  curls  and  laid  it  across  his 
hand.  Alas  for  the  poor  tortured  father ! For 
Lucy’s  sake  he  had  been  enduring,  with  more 
than  Spartan  firmness,  suffering  such  as  the 
Spartan  never  knew.  Twice  or  thrice,  as  he 
listened  to  his  child's  innocent  dictation,  a 
mighty  throb  of  feeling  had  risen  within  him, 
and  had  been  met  and  conquered,  though  with 
an  effort  which  shook  his  strong  frame  almost 
to  the  weakness  of  infancy.  But  now,  indeed, 
it  seemed  as  if  the  very  utmost  of  anguish  had 
been  reached.  Lucy’s  long,  fair  curls  had  been 
the  pride  and  delight  of  her  father’s  heart. 
He  had  been  wont  to  wind  them  around  his 
fingers  in  caressing  playfulness ; they  had  flashed 
around  his  study  chair  as  she  frolicked  about 
him  in  their  twilight  game  of  romps ; they  had 
gleamed  across  his  breast  when  she  lay  nestling 
in  his  arms,  with  her  head  upon  his  shoulder, 
hushed  and  smiling,  as  he  improvised,  for  her 
sole  benefit  and  amusement,  gorgeous  and  won- 


derful tales  of  giants,  and  goblins,  and  fairies. 
And  now,  as  he  held  the  bright  lock  she  had 
put  into  his  hand,  his  thoughts  followed,  her 
words,  and  there  rose  before  him,  sudden  as  a 
vision,  distinct  as  a reality,  with  all  the  dread 
prescience  of  a coming  sorrow,  the  sad  scene 
those  words  prefigured. 

He  saw,  he  felt,  the  close,  deadly,  oppressive 
stillness  of  the  hushed  and  darkened  room— 
the  little  flower-lined  casket,  with  the  slight, 
graceful  little  figure  reposing  there,  so  still  and 
beautiful — at  once  so  attractive  and  so  repel- 
lent— which  was,  and  yet  was  not,  his  child,  his 
Lucy.  He  saw  himself  bending  over  to  gaze 
down  upon  the  strange,  marble-likc  beauty  of 
the  little  changed  face,  which  brightened  not 
beneath  his  loving  gaze — so  still,  so  pale,  so 
statue-like  in  its  pure,  faultless  loveliness — so 
like , and  yet  so  strangely  unlike , his  living  darling ; 
and  as  the  thought  of  shredding  away  with  his 
own  hands  one  of  those  treasured  chrls  from 
that  pure  brow  rose  in  his  mind  he  shrank  as  if 
from  a contemplated  deed  of  sacrilege,  and, 
wholly  unnerved,  he  bent  forward  and  buried 
his  face  in  the  bed-clothes,  to  hide  from  Lucy 
the  agony  he  could  not  repress  and  would  not 
reve&l.  But  the  child’s  loving  eye  was  upon 
him ; her  quick  apprehension  noticed  the  move- 
ment, though  she  misinterpreted  its  cause. 

“Oh,  papa,  my  dear  papa,”  she  said  softly, 
in  a voice  full  of  tears,  as  she  laid  her  little, 
trembling,  white  hand  caressingly  upon  the 
head  so  bowed  before  her,  “you  do  not  like  it, 
do  you  ? and  I am  so  sorry ! and  I have  got 
nothing  better  to  give  you — you,  whom  I love 
the  best,  the  very,  very  best  of  all ; but  I have 
not  got  any  thing  a grown  man  like  you  would 
care  to  have.  Oh  dear,  dear  papa,  I am  so 
sorry !” 

Again  “love  strong  as  death”  conquered; 
the  father  raised  his  face,  pale  with  emotion, 
but  calm,  and  answered  her  in  a voice  which 
sounded  strange  even  to  himself : 

“But  I do  like  it,  Lucy,  darling!  yon  mis- 
take, dearest ; I do  like  it ; you  could  give  me 
nothing  I should  value  half  as  much.” 

“ Oh,  papa,  do  you  mean  so — real — certain — 
true?” 

“I  do  indeed,  my  sweet  one;  there  is  no 
wealth  in  the  world  so  dear  to  me  as  these 
curls.  I do  like  it,  Lucy.” 

“ Oh,  then  I am  so  glad ; I hoped  you  would. 
And  now,  papa,  that  is  all.  And  oh,  I am  so 
tired,  and  my  pillow  is  so  hot  1 Would  you  mind 
carrying  mo  about  in  your  arms  a little  while, 
as  you  do  sometimes,  and  let  my  pillows  cool  ?” 

In  a moment  the  father  had  bent  and  ten- 
derly raised  her — a light  burden  to  the  strong 
arms,  but  oh ! how  heavy  upon  the  loving  heart — 
and  bore  her  backward  and  forward  through  the 
cooler  chambers  and  dimly-lighted  hall. 

“Ah,  that  is  so  nice!”  murmured  the  child; 
“you  carry  me  so  easily  it  seems  almost  as  if  I 
was  flying.  Will  you  sing  to  me,  papa  ? — sing 
‘Gentle  Jesus,  meek  and  mild,’  will  you?” 

And  pacing  backward  and  forward,  with 
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gentle,  measured  steps,  like  some  faithful  senti- 
nel, the  father  bore  her,  while  he  sung  in  low, 
murmuring  tones  the  sweet  child-hymn  that 
Lucy  loved. 

“There,  that  will  do,”  she  said,  at  length; 
44  thank  you,  papa.  I feel  quite  cool  and  rest- 
ed now ; and  if  you  will  lay  me  down,  and  give 
me  my  drops,  maybe  I shall  go  to  sleep.” 

Shaking  up  the  pillows,  and  adjusting  them 
with  womanly  tenderness,  Mr.  Ruthven  laid 
down  his  precious  little  burden ; and  while  the 
child  dropped  off  into  another  little  dozing 
slumber  he  sat  and  fanned  her,  and  held  sad 
communings  with  his  own  spirit,  through  some 
of  those  dark  hours  which  are  perhaps  to  the 
human  heart  what  the  early  frosts  are  to  the 
wild  grape,  giving  it  a richness,  maturity,  and 
sweetness  it  might  never  have  won  from  the 
sunshine. 

But  the  sad  event  Lucy’s  words  had  fore- 
shadowed, and  her  father’s  heart  foreboded, 
was  not  so  near  on  the  wings  of  time  as  they 
had  imagined.  Little  Lucy  was  not  to  be  sum- 
moned away  in  the  bloom  of  her  innocent  child- 
hood. Day  by  day,  by  degrees  almost  imper- 
ceptibly slight,  the  dull,  cold  shadow  of  death 
drifted  away  from  the  house,  as  gradually,  by 
degrees  almost  as  imperceptible,  color  and 
freshness  came  back  to  the  wasted  cheek,  light 
and  life  to  the  sunken  eyes,  and  strength  and 
roundness  to  the  weak,  emaciated  little  limbs ; 
as  the  sultry  summer  days  shortened  and  grew 
cooler  the  little  one  left  her  couch ; and  when 
autumn  came  with  its  invigorating  breezes 
Lucy  took  again  her  wonted  place  among  her 
delighted  family-circle. 

Months  rolled  on,  and  when  Christmas  came, 
with  its  hallowed  associations  and  loving  wishes, 
Mr.  Kuthven  descended  to  his  breakfast-room 
to  be  met  by  his  little  daughter,  radiant  in 
health  and  spirits,  and  with  earnest  congratula- 
tions and  warm  expressions  of  gratitude  blended 
on  her  lips. 

“ Good  - morning,  papa;  4 a merry,  merry 
Christmas  to  you,'  and  a great  many  of  them ! 
And  oh,  papa,  it  has  come,  and  I have  seen  it, 
and  it  is  splendid — real  splendid — the  new  piano 
I mean ; and  Tin  so  much  obliged ; I never  saw 
such  a beauty ! But,  papa,  what  does  this 
mean  ? Here  is  a note  just  come  from  Georgie, 
thanking  me  for  it;  is  it  to  go  to  Georgie, 
papa  ?” 

“ No,  Lucy,  not  this  one ; this  is  for  you,  but 
Georgie  has  one  just  like  it.” 

“And  you  are  going  to  give  Georgie  one  too  ? 
Oh,  papa ! ain’t  you  splendid  ? Dear  Georgie, 
I am  so  glad!” 

“Do  not  you  remember,  Lucy,  the  long  talk 
we  had  when  you  were  so  very  sick — when  you 
asked  me  to  give  the  piano  to  your  cousin  if 
you  did  not  get  well  again — do  you  remember 
it?” 

“Yes,  indeed;  I remember  it  all  very  well. 
About  my  will,  papa.” 

“And  I remembered  it  too,  darling.  And 
as  you  did  get  well  I have  sent  the  piano  to 
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your  cousin,  in  your  name,  as  a little  thank- 
offering  to  Him  who  in  His  great  mercy  spared 
the  life  of  my  precious  little  daughter. 

“And  now,  Pussy,  see  if  you  can  pour  ou^ 
my  coffee  for  me.  Mamma  is  late — detained, 

I suppose,  by  that  little  monkey,  Fred ; and  we 
want  our  breakfast  immediately,  you  and  I; 
for  it  is  quite  a cold  morning,  and  we  are  going 
out,  you  know,  to  call  upon  some  of  our  4 poor 
relations.’  ” 

MEHEMET  ALI  OF  EGYPT. 

RESIDENT  for  many  years  in  Egypt,  and 
during  that  period  having  visited  almost 
every  place  of  interest  in  the  East,  I carefully 
studied  the  peculiar  characteristics,  and  still 
more  peculiar  lives  and  habits,  of  that  people. 

Some  of  those  recollections  of  travel  I now 
propose  to  recall,  and  faithfully  to  sketch  ; and 
if  the  truths  I shall  tell  should  seem  stranger 
than  fiction,  they  may  be  depended  upon  as 
true,  nevertheless. 

Much  as  has  been  written  of  the  East  gen- 
erally, and  of  Egypt  in  particular,  by  tourists 
who  wrote  as  they  ran,  and  who  understood 
neither  the  language  nor  the  life  of  the  people 
they  pretended  to  describe,  much  more  yet  re- 
mains untold  or  unknown,  which  it  required  a 
long  residence  among  them  to  see  and  learn. 

The  Egypt  of  the  Pharaohs,  familiar  to  all 
readers  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  Egypt  of  the 
early  Christian  period,  when  Greek,  Goth,  and 
Roman  disputed  for  the  mastery,  so  glowingly 
depicted  by  Charles  Kingsley  in  “ Hypatia,” 
differed  not  more  from  each  other  than  from 
the  country  which  bears  that  name  to-day. 

The  Egypt  known  to  us,  and  which  is  now  , 
yearly  trodden  by  the  feet  of  so  many  Ameri- 
can pilgrims  (Howadji),  is  the  creation  of  the 
genius  of  one  man — Mehemet  Ali. 

The  impress  of  the  first  Napoleon  ia.  not 
stamped  more  strongly  on  the  Enipireri]^^  * 
ruled  by  his  nephew  than  that  of  the  Napoleon 
of  the  East  (as  he  has  been  aptly  termed)  upon 
the  cities  of  Alexandria  and  Cairo,  and  on  the 
scattered  provinces  which  he  welded  into  an 
Empire  for  his  dynasty. 

For,  by  treaties,  wrung  at  the  sword’s  point 
from  his  trembling  suzerain,  the  Sultan,  it  has 
been  decreed  that  44  the  eldest  male  of  the  blood 
of  Mehemet  Ali ” is  to  reign  in  perpetuity  over 
Egypt  and  its  dependencies,  far  down  into 
Nubia  and  Abyssinia  and  the  Soudan,  and  al- 
most to  the  gates  of  the  holy  cities  of  Mecca 
and  Medina,  into  whose  secret  shrines  but  two 
Christians  (Burckhardt  and  Burton)  have  ever 
penetrated  and  returned  to  tell  the  tale. 

And  there  are  curious  coincidences  in  the 
character  and  career  of  these  44  men  of  destiny” 
in  East  and  West.  Both  were  aliens  by  birth 
to  the  land  over  which  they  established  their 
rule  and  founded  their  dynasty.  Both  were 
soldiers  by  profession,  and  statesmen  and  law- 
givers by  intuition.  Both  were  unscrupulous, 
crafty,  and  cruel,  never  sacrificing  the  end  from 
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scruples  as  to  the  means,  nor  hesitating  to  com- 
mit acts  of  ruthless  cruelty  when  policy  dictated 
them.  And  finally,  the  ambition  of  each  was 
to  found  an  Empire  over  which  his  line  should 
rule  forever.  Both  succeeded  in  this  aspiration. 
To-day  the  “ nephew  of  his  uncle”  rules  the  fair 
realm  of  France ; and  the  eldest  male  of  the 
blood  of  Mchemet  Ali  exercises  an  equally  des- 
potic rule  over  Egypt — having  recently  intro- 
duced parliaments  and  suffrage  too ! — a gigan- 
tic joke  to  all  who  know  the  country  and  its 
people,  as  well  as  the  paternal  character  of  its 
government. 

As  though  to  make  the  parallel  more  per- 
fect, the  fate  of  each  was  equally  tragic.  The 
Corsican  adventurer  ate  out  his  own  heart  in 
exile,  on  the  barren  rock  of  St.  Helena,  un- 
cheered even  by  the  hope  of  an  Empire,  since 
so  strangely  reverting  to  one  who  bears  his 
name,  if  not  his  blood.  The  soldier  of  Cavalla 
cemented  his  work,  but  finished  his  career  in 
living  death,  his  fine  intellect  and  strong  will 
shattered  by  madness,  dying  a prisoner  in 
one  of  his  own  palaces,  the  ghastly  wreck  of 
his  former  self— a mournful  illustration  of  the 
nothingness  of  human  ambition.  Yet  the  man 
was  a very  great  man  in  his  day.  The  work 
he  did  lived  after  him,  and  many  of  the  earlier 
European  settlers  at  Alexandria,  who  knew  him 
intimately,  still  love  to  repeat  their  recollections 
of  him,  and  dwell  on  the  peculiar  traits  of  his 
character  and  the  romantic  incidents  of  his 
career. 

The  history  of  Mehemet  Ali  is  almost  as  fa- 
miliar to  every  one  as  that  of  Napoleon,  whose 
footsteps  he  followed  in  the  conquest  of  Egypt, 
and  whose  fiercest  and  most  unsubduable  foes 
— the  Memlook  Princes — he  crushed  at  one  fell 
blow,  combining  craft,  cruelty,  and  treachery 
in  the  mode  by  which  he  did  it.  Every  one 
recalls  the  memory  of  that  high  festival  to 
which  he  summoned  those  warrior  chiefs — his 
great  rivals — at  the  Citadel  of  Cairo— a feast 
of  blood.  The  haughty  chiefs — not  unlike  in 
character  and  power  to  the  feudal  barons  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  who  were  then  plotting 
his  destruction,  as  he  knew — came  to  the  ban- 
quet at  his  bidding,  and  were  entertained  right 
royally.  When  the  feast  was  over,  courteously 
and  affectionately  bidding  them  farewell,  Me- 
hemet Ali  dismissed  them  with  smiles.  Mount- 
ing their  splendid  horses,  covered  with  trap- 
pings embroidered  in  gold  and  glittering  with 
precious  stones,  in  the  outer  court-yard,  when 
they  songht  to  ride  with  their  retinues  through 
the  outer  gate  of  the  citadel  they  found  it  closed. 
The  high  walls  hemmed  them  in  a large  square 
space,  on  one  side  of  which  was  a steep  preci- 
pice, on  the  top  of  the  three  other  walls  were  the 
cannon,  from  the  mouths  of  which  suddenly 
belched  forth  a storm  of  shot  and  shell,  which 
hailed  down  death  among  them.  Caught  in 
this  trap  these  fierce  warriors  could  neither 
fight  nor  fiy.  Short  shrift  and  sudden  doom 
was  theirs ; while,  it  is  said,  their  doomsman 
sat  calmly  surveying  the  scene  as  he  smoked 


his  chibouque  on  the  wall  above.  The  wrath, 
the  agony,  the  terror  of  that  situation  may  be 
imagined,  it  can  not  be  described ; but  the  grim 
fatalism  of  the  Mussulman  prevented  either 
useless  appeals  for  mercy  or  idle  imprecations 
against  their  faithless  foe.  Grimly  silent  all 
sat  motionless  on  their  horses  until  they  per- 
ished, one  man  alone  escaping — Emin  Bey. 

The  traveler  from  foreign  lands,  who  always 
visits  this  place,  is  shown  the  precipice  over 
which,  in  desperation,  he  leaped  his  horse  6heer 
down  into  the  black  depth  below,  where  now 
nestles  a portion  of  the  town,  the  citadel  crown- 
ing a lofty  hill,  one  of  the  range  of  the  Mokat - 
tam.  The  steed  was  killed  by  the  fall — they 
found  his  carcass,  but  not  the  body  of  his  dar- 
ing rider,  and  supposed  some  friend  had  re- 
moved it.  Some  days  after,  as  Mehemet  Ali 
was  sitting  on  his  divan,  in  public,  receiving 
petitions  from  all  who  chose  to  present  them,  a 
ragged,  filthy  Arab  woman  forced  her  way  into 
the  line,  and  falling  at  his  feet,  kissed  them  in 
Oriental  fashion,  at  the  some  time  raising  the 
veil  and  disclosing  the  well-knowm  features  of 
Emin  Bey — sole  survivor  of  the  feast  of  death 
to  which  he  had  summoned  his  Memlook  guests. 

Finding  escape  or  flight  from  the  country  im- 
possible, he  had  adopted  this  desperate  expe- 
dient of  appealing  to  the  mercy  of  the  Viceroy. 

And  he  succeeded : was  allowed  to  live ; and 
had  wealth  and  honors  showered  upon  him ; al- 
though the  pale,  reproachful  ghosts  of  his  slaugh- 
tered brethren  must  sometimes  have  haunted  his 
luxurious  repose.  No  Turk,  however,  is  a sen- 
timentalist; so  probably  neither  the  appetite 
nor  the  digestion  of  Emin  Bey  was  much  dis- 
turbed by  memories  of  the  dead,  or  of  that  hour 
of  hell  on  earth  spent  in  the  square  of  the 
citadel. 

This  episode  marks  the  character  of  the  man 
who  made  Egypt,  but  who  was  also  capable  of 
great  and  generous  deeds,  and  who  must  be 
judged  by  the  canons  of  his  own  time,  place, 
and  people.  By  force  and  fraud  he  worked 
his  way  doggedly  on  to  place  and  power,  from 
low  to  high  station.  He  first  subdued,  and  then 
welded  together  into  one  province,  for  his  mas- 
ter the  Sultan,  all  the  scattered  and  warring 
tribes  of  Egypt,  carrying  the  terror  of  his  arms 
down  into  Arabia,  and  first  curbing  the  audac- 
ity of  the  wild  Bedouins  of  the  desert  (who  to 
this  day  own  no  lord  save  the  head  of  their 
tribe),  and  the  still  fiercer  and  more  fanatical 
Wahabee — the  Puritan  of  Islam.  Then,  as 
now,  the  Bedouin  was  the  scourge  and  terror 
of  his  less  warlike  neighbor,  who  liad  a settled 
home,  or  flocks  or  herds  or  growing  crops,  or 
aught  to  pillage — a creature  much  like  our  own 
Comanche  Indian. 

With  fire  and  sword  Mehemet  Ali  first  pat 
bounds  and  limits  to  their  depredations,  and 
they  shudder  at  his  name  to-day.  And  then, 
having  done  all  this  for  the  Sultan,  Mehemet 
Ali  began  to  plot  and  plan  for  himself,  and  to 
dream  of  independence.  This  dream  he  soon 
made  a reality.  From  insubordination  to  the 
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Sublime  Porte,  \ which  had  perforce  given  him 
almost  absolute  power  in  and  over  Egypt,  he 
broke  out  into  open  rebellion,  and  not  content 
with  invading  Arabian  provinces  and  annexing 
them,  in  defiance  of  his  master,  sent  a powerful 
army  under  his  warrior  son,  Ibrahim  Pacha,  to 
subjugate  Syria,  also  a possession  of  the  Porte. 

His  avowed  purpose  was  to  found  an  Arabian 
Empire  like  that  of  the  Caliphs,  leaving  the  Sul- 
tan the  empire  over  all  who  spoke  the  Turkish 
language,  and  reserving  for  himself  all  who 
spoke  the  Arabic.  But  this  vision  he  was  not 
destined  to  fulfill  Although  Ibrahim — who  in- 
herited all  his  father’s  genius  for  war,  and  his 
ambition,  though  not  his  far-reaching  intellect 
— swept  like  a tempest  over  Syria,  and  came 
but  to  conquer,  his  triumph  was  blasted  at  the 
moment  of  apparent  success.  The  great  pow- 
ers of  Europe,  who  had  thus  far  looked  on  with- 
out interfering,  became  alarmed  when  they  saw 
the  ambitious  vassal  threatening  to  tear  down 
the  tottering  throne  of  the  Sultan,  to  erect  a 
living  power  on  its  ruins.  They  intervened 
with  material  force,  wrested  from  the  old  lion 
his  prey  in  Syria  and  Arabia,  and  compelled  him 
to  renew  his  fealty  and  make  terms  with  the 
Sultan.  So  strong  and  so  confident  was  Me- 
hemet  that  it  required  much  diplomacy  and  the 
display  of  actual  force  on  the  part  of  England 
before  the  Egyptian  could  be  persuaded  to  re- 
new his  allegiance  and  renounce  his  projects  of 
empire.  But  neither  blandishments  nor  threats 
could  induce  him  to  resign  Egypt  again  as  a 
province  into  the  hands  of  the  Porte.  He 
claimed  the  vice-royalty  of  that  country  for 
himself  and  his  line  forever,  and  his  obstinacy 
triumphed,  for  he  obtained  it,  as  he  was  too 
strong  and  too  dangerous  still  to  be  driven  des- 
perate. 

Mehemet  Ali  was  compelled  to  relinquish 
his  hold  on  Syria,  and  to  sign  the  treaty  of  peace 
with  his  sovereign  — tearing  out  handfuls  of 
his  white  beard  and  imprecating  curses  while 
he  did  so.  It  was  a terrible  trial  for  him  to 
abandon  his  dream  of  an  empire  over  all  the 
lands  where  the  Arabic  tongue  was  spoken — in- 
cluding the  holy  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina, 
and  the  scarcely  less  sacred  Mosque  of  Omar 
at  Jerusalem,  built  on  the  site  of  Solomon’s 
Temple. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  since  1840,  Me- 
hemet Ali  and  his  family  have  been  absolute 
masters  of  Egypt  even  to  this  day.  The  au- 
thority of  the  Sultan  there  has  been  only  a shad- 
ow, and  chiefly  visible  in  the  extortion  of  mon- 
ey out  of  the  reigning  Viceroy,  under  various 
pretexts. 

The  most  common  of  these  has  been  the 
hope  of  setting  aside  the  regular  succession  in 
favor  of  the  son  of  the  reigning  Viceroy,  and 
assuring  the  absolute  independence  of  Egypt. 
Both  of  these  baits  have  been  successfully  dan- 
gled before  the  eyes  of  successive  Viceroys, 
but  the  reigning  one — Ismail — seems  actually 
to  have  clutched  them. 

As  before  stated,  the  last  days  of  Mehemet 


Ali  were  darkened  by  insanity,  caused,  it  is  said, 
by  a love-potion  administered  by  his  daughter 
— the  famous  or  infamous  Nejle  Khanum — who 
revived  in  her  life  the  tales  of  licentiousness 
with  which  the  “Arabian  Night’s  Entertain- 
ments” are  filled.  This  sin  against  her  father, 
however,  was  not  willfully  committed.  It  was 
done  through  ignorance  and  superstition,  for  the 
purpose  of  strengthening  the  waning  powers  of 
the  old  man,  whose  blood  had  be$n  chilled  by 
years.  % 

Be  the  cause  what  it  might,  the  last  days  of 
the  great  founder  of  Egypt  alternated  between 
violent  and  moody  madness.  He  was  deposed 
after  committing  such  freaks  as  proved  his  in- 
capacity, and  first  his  warrior  Bon  Ibrahim,  and 
after  his  death  his  grandson,  Abbas  Pacha, 
ruled  as  Regent,  until  death  relieved  him  from 
the  dregs  of  life.  Every  where  in  Egypt  still 
his  hand  is  seen  in  the  truces  he  has  left — from 
the  Mahmoudieh  Canal  connecting  the  waters 
of  the  Nile  with  those  of  the  Mediterranean  at 
Alexandria,  to  the  private  pleasure-gardens  of 
Shoubra,  near  Cairo ; from  the  gigantic  Bar - 
bage,  or  proposed  breakwater  of  the  Nile,  to  the 
shade-trees  of  the  public  gardens  of  the  Ez- 
beJcieh. 

He  brought  order  out  of  chaos;  yet  he 
made  great  mistakes  on  a great  scale.  After 
consolidating  the  country,  and  securing  its  con- 
trol, his  impatience  of  foreign  intermeddling 
induced  him  to  undertake  the  wild  project  of 
making  Egypt  independent  of  all  other  coun- 
tries, by  producing  within  her  own  borders  all 
ehe  required  for  the  use  of  her  people. 

Nature  had  made  her  agricultural;  he  de- 
termined she  should  become  manufacturing  too. 
Hence,  at  great  cost,  he  caused  to  be  transport- 
ed to  Egypt  machinery  of  all  kinds,  together 
with  skilled  foreign  operatives,  and  erected 
mills  on  the  grand  scale  in  which  he  did  every 
thing. 

The  skeleton  ruins  of  those  mills  for  manu- 
facturing silks  and  cotton  goods,  many  of  them 
still  filled  with  the  rusting  machinery  which 
has  never  been  removed  or  otherwise  utilized, 
present  a curious  spectacle  to  the  few  visitors 
who,  like  myself,  have  been  permitted  to  see 
them.  After  wasting  much  money  on  these 
experiments,  as  well  as  on  others  connected 
with  mining  operations,  he  suddenly  abandoned 
them,  as  he  did  many  others  which  his  fertile 
brain  engendered. 

His  reply  to  a French  engineer  who  criti- 
cised the  plan  of  his  Mahmoudieh  Canal  shows 
the  readiness  of  his  wit : 

“Your  Highness  will  permit  me  to  observe 
that  your  canal  is  very  crooked!”  said  the 
Frenchman. 

“ Are  the  rivers  straight  in  France  ?”  asked 
the  Pacha,  abruptly. 

“Certainly  not,”  was  the  reply;  “verycrook- 
ed.” 

“Who  made  them?”  again  questioned  the 
Pacha.  “Was  it  not  Allah,  whom  you  call 
God  ?” 
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“Surely  so,”  responded  the  puzzled  French- 
man, who  could  not  imagine  what  the  Pacha 
was  aiming  at. 

“ Well,  then,”  responded  Mehemet  Ali,  tri- 
umphantly, “do  you  think  that  you  and  I are 
wiser  than  Allah  in  contriving  how  water  runs 
the  best  ? I imitated  him  in  my  canal,  other- 
wise it  would  have  been  a ditch,  and  not  a 
canal!” 

The  Frenchman  was  silenced. 

The  palace  jmd  gardens  of  Shoubra  throw 
the  best  light  on  his  private  character  and  hab- 
its. These  gardens,  now  the  residence  of  his 
6ole  surviving  son,  Halim  Pacha,  realize  our 
dreams  of  Eastern  luxury  and  enjoyment.  A 
new  notoriety  has  just  been  given  them  by  the 
vindictive  destruction  of  the  stately  avenue  of 
acacias,  four  miles  long,  which  led  to  them 
from  Cairo,  by  order  of  Ismail  Pacha,  reign- 
ing Viceroy,  and  nephew  of  Halim,  in  petty 
spite  toward  his  uncle,  with  whom  he  was  dis- 
pleased. 

Every  traveler  in  Egypt  will  recall  with  re- 
gret the  memory  of  those  giant  trees,  under 
whose  grateful  shade  he  pursued  his  pleasant 
way  to  those  “ Gardens  of  Gul  in  their  bloom” — 
almost  a realization  of  his  dreams  of  Paradise. 
To  these  gardens  Mehemet  Ali  was  wont  to 
come  to  relax  his  mind  and  body  from  the  fa- 
tigues and  cares  of  state.  Those  great  acacias, 
so  ruthlessly  destroyed  by  his  grandson,  were 
planted  by  his  orders — many  by  his  own  hand. 
In  the  midst  of  that  garden,  blooming  with  its  ] 
rich  variety  of  tropical  plants,  where  the  golden 
oranges  glowed  like  the  apples  of  Hesperides 
among  the  dark  green  foliage,  and  the  senses 
ached  with  the  perfumes  of  the  rose  and  other 
fragrant  flowers,  he  caused  to  be  erected  a 
grand  kiosque  of  white  marble.  It  was  a lofty 
building sin  the  form  of  a hollow  square,  one 
story  high,  a long  veranda  running  round  all 
four  sides,  and  at  each  corner  a single  chamber, 
sumptuously  furnished,  with  floors,  of  tesselated 
marble  or  inlaid  wood-work,  in  which  luxurious 
ottomans  and  divans,  with  pillows  and  cushions, 
alternated  with  costly  European  furniture,  the 
walls  inlaid  with  mirrors  from  floor  to  ceiling. 
In  the  central  open  space,  over  which  there 
was  no  roof,  was  an  artificial  lake,  paved  with 
marble,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  a small  mar- 
ble resting-place. 

It  is  said,  one  of  the  favorite  amusements  of 
Mehemet  Ali,  when  his  beard  was  like  snow, 
and  his  blood  ran  slower  than  before,  was  to 
sit  on  this  central  seat  and  watch  with  amuse- 
ment the  overturning  into  this  lake  (which 
was  about  four  feet  deep)  of  the  women  of  the 
Hareem  from  Bmall  boats  in  which  they  were 
rowed  upon  it. 

What  a curious  picture  does  it  present  to  the 
mind  to  fancy  this  grim  old  man,  stained  with 
much  blood  and  surrounded  by  many  tragic 
memories,  sitting  in  the  midst  of  such  a scene 
and  amusing  himself  with  such  frivolities ! Yet 
it  is  easy  to  understand  why  he  should  hare 
loved  this  garden  so  much,  even  without  the 


attraction  of  the  attendant  houris,  for  on  those 
occasions  women  alone  were  his  attendants. 

The  Eastern  man  loves  nature,  its  sights  and 
sounds,  far  more  than  the  Western ; and  when 
you  call  to  see  the  most  ignorant  and  brutal 
Pacha  or  governor  of  a province,  you  will  find 
him  sitting  silently  smoking  his  chibouque,  at 
an  open  window  commanding  the  best  view  of 
the  surrounding  scenery,  on  which  his  dull  eyes 
rest  with  placid  satisfaction.  However  steeped 
in  sensuality  and  debauchery  his  senses  may 
be,  this  love  of  nature  seems  to  cling  to  the 
Turk  to  the  last. 

But  when  he  emerged  from  that  bower  of 
roses  Mehemet  Ali  was  essentially  a working- 
man. He  literally  made  Egypt ; and  though  tfc : 
condition  of  the  Egyptian  fellah,  or  peasant, 
was  lower  and  harder  than  that  of  the  Southern 
slave,  and  attended  by  none  of  the  alleviations 
or  comforts  of  that  exploded  system,  yet  out 
of  this  mass  of  toiling  humanity  their  master 
wrought  great  results.  The  labor  of  the  fellah 
was  compulsory.  He  was  as  much  attached  to 
the  soil  as  the  Russian  serf,  and  could  not  leave 
his  native  village  to  settle  elsewhere  without 
special  permission  from  the  governor  of  his  prov- 
ince. His  labor  on  the  public  works  was  paid 
for  chiefly  in  bastinado ; although  nominally  he 
was  to  be  fed,  yet  really  he  was  not,  owing  to 
the  rascality  of  the  subordinate  officials. 

The  condition  of  the  fellah,  in  spite  of  the 
high-sounding  proclamations  of  later  Viceroys, 
is  probably  little  better  to-day.  But  wThile  com- 
pelling this  mass  of  bones  and  muscles  to  till 
the  soil,  and  make  Egypt  again  the  vast  granary 
she  was  in  olden  times,  Mehemet  Ali  did  not 
neglect  to  revive  her  commerce. 

European  emigration  was  invited  and  en- 
couraged by  the  Viceroy,  who  treated  the  pio- 
neers most  liberally,  especially  the  merchants, 
so  that  in  a short  time  others  were  attracted, 
and  the  country  was  enriched  by  the  develop- 
ment of  its  resources  and  its  trade. 

The  earliest  merchants  there,  chiefly  Greeks 
and  Italians,  were  merchant  princes  indeed. 
They  built  themselves  palaces,  kept  large  ret- 
inues of  servants,  and  lived  in  the  greatest  lux- 
ury and  most  lavish  expenditure.  As  a single 
exemplification : it  was  the  habit  of  one  of  them 
— a Tuscan,  w*ho  was  in  high  favor  with  Me- 
hemet Ali,  whose  residence  was  on  the  canal, 
four  miles  out  of  the  city — when  he  gave  an  en- 
tertainment, not  only  to  send  carriages  for  all 
his  guests,  but  also  to  send  them  home.  This 
was  not  so  difficult,  for  he  kept  twenty  car- 
riages, and  a proportionate  number  of  horses 
in  his  stables,  for  the  purpose. 

That  Golden  Age  of  Egypt  has  long  been 
over,  yet  the  country  still  offers  a rich  harvest 
to  commercial  enterprise,  though  the  eager 
competition  and  the  increased  number  of  for- 
eigners now  inhabiting  it  forbid  such  magnifi- 
cent returns.  As  late  as  1852  there  were  not 
more  than  20,000  foreigners  in  Alexandria, 
and  about  3000  at  Cairo.  Now  the  foreign 
colony  in  Egypt  probably  exceeds  150,000. 
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The  Suez  Canal  project  alone  has  brought  a 
colony  of  Frenchmen  there,  and  towns  have 
been  substantially  built  up  along  the  line  of  that 
great  work,  colonized  by  French  workmen  and 
engineers,  and  bringing  glimpses  of  the  charm- 
ing little  villas  that  fringe  the  Bois  de  Boulogne 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  arid  desert  between 
Suez  and  the  Mediterranean.  The  contrast  is 
scarcely  more  striking  than  that  offered  between 
the  Frenchman  and  the  fellah — men  and  broth- 
ers certainly,  yet  as  surely  by  very  different 
mothers. 

But  in  the  days  of  Mehemet  Ali  this  trans- 
formation had  not  been  dreamed  of.  His  was 
the  primitive  era  of  the  Egyptian  formation, 
and  as  such  I saw  it  when,  shortly  after  his 
death,  I went  to  reside  in  the  country. 

Mehemet  Ali  and  Ibrahim  Pacha  were  before 
my  time  in  Egypt.  All  of  the  other  Viceroys 
I saw  and  knew  intimately,  and  can  therefore 
speak  of  them  from  personal  knowledge,  includ- 
ing the  present  “King,”  Ismail,  whoso  ambi- 
tion and  craft  remind  us  of  the  leading  traits 
of  Mehemet  Ali. 

Between  the  two  reigns  three  others  of  the 
family  have  intervened — viz.,  Ibrahim,  Abbas, 
and  Said — the  days  of  an  Egyptian  Viceroy 
never  being  “ long  in  the  land;”  not  more  than 
an  average  term  of  eight  years. 


FLOWER  SONGS. 

I.— THE  VIOLET. 

Soar,  solemn  heavens,  your  splendid  height, 

And  then  in  flashing  darkness  bend, 

Wrap  the  sweet  earth  abont  with  night, 

And  wide  dim  fields  from  end  to  end, 

Lying  far  off  and  low, 

Serenely  with  your  brooding  mystery  blend. 

Slumber,  sweet  earth  ! Thy  lofty  shade 
Glows  with  the  shining  phantom  dreams 
That  haunt  thee  nightly.  Music  made 
By  burdened  bonghs  and  rustling  streams, 
Now  falling  hushed  and  alow, 

Remotely  lapped  in  dewy  silence  seems. 

And  ever  blow  between,  faint  air, 

Blow  with  light,  hesitating  breath 
From  melancholy  places  where 
Perpetual  fragrance  wandereth. 

O’er  grave  and  garden  blow, 

Over  warm  life,  and  over  lonely  death. 

And  while  the  murmur  rang,  the  Budden  Btir 
Of  branches  tost  in  a tumultuous  gust 
Of  showers  and  sweetness,  darkling,  swept  the  brow 
And  passed.  And  through  the  fluted  melody 
There  breathed  that  sound  that  silence  listens  to — 
The  crickets  chirping  their  unbroken  strain 
On  th’  hill-side,  in  the  black  warm  summer  night. 
Thrill  of  ethereal  tone,  as  if  were  heard 
The  rustle  of  the  great  orb’s  wings  through  space 
What  time  the  brede  of  stars  its  lustre  floats 
In  self-poised  circles,  and  the  dusk  is  deep. 

And  then,  as  when  across  one’s  rarest  dream, 

Just  drawing  off  from  the  rich  dregs  of  sleep, 

A cheery  cry  coihes,  and  a broken  tune. 

And  in  the  covert  of  their  odorous  depths 
The  robins  shake  their  wild  w*et  wings  and  flood 
The  shallow  shores  of  dawn  with  music,  till 
The  world  is  rosy— so  another  voice 
Stole  toward  me,  and  I saw  the  hyacinth 
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With  its  white  helmet  part  the  sun-soaked  sod. 
And  heard,  as  if  from  out  the  bells  that  wreathe 
Its  spire  of  piercing  perfhme  dropped  the  tones 
Like  rain-drops  tinkling  in  a way-side  pool.  . 

IL— THE  HYACINTH. 

On  topmost  twigs  w-ben  morning  barns 
And  lights  his  trembling  fires, 

When  from  his  wing  the  glad  bird  spurns 
The  dew,  and  with  bis  carol  yearns 
And  to  heaven’s  gate  aspires — 

The  Maker  looks  upon  his  world 
That  puts  her  beauty  bare, 

All  freshly,  fragrantly  impearled 
Beneath  the  tender  air. 

Looks  on  his  soft  aud  gleaming  world 
And  smiles  to  find  her  fair. 

Then  waken,  waken, 

The  earth  has  taken 
Into  the  sunshine  her  wondrous  way ; 

Then  w'aken,  waken, 

The  dew’s  are  shaken 
Loose  from  the  leaves  and  melt  aw'ay. 

Lost  In  the  beautiful  light  of  day ! 

Here  the  clear  singing  of  the  joyous  sprite 
Startled  the  echoes  of  that  underworld 
Where  buds  lie  sleeping— straight  the  silent  bush 
Beside  me  quivered  in  the  happy  light; 

The  red  sap  mounted  along  stem  aud  spray, 

In  countless  hurried  convolutions  whirled 
To  break  at  once  into  the  perfect  flower— 

The  perfect  flower— proud  was  the  song  she  sung. 

III.-THE  ROSE 
I am  the  one  rich  thing  that  morn 
Leaves  for  the  ardent  noon  to  wiu ; 

Grasp  me  not,  I have  a thorn, 

But  bend  and  take  my  fragrance  in. 

The  dew-drop  on  my  bosom  gives 
The  whole  of  heaven  to  searching  eye*, 
Only  he  who  secs  it  lives, 

And  only  he  who  slights  it  dies. 

Ah,  what  bewildering  warmth  and  wealth 
Gather  within  my  central  fold  1 
Love-lorn  airs  of  happy  health 
Hive  with  the  honey  that  I hold. 

This  dazzling  ruddiness  divine 
Shrouds  spicy  savors  deep  and  dear, 
Passion’s  sign  and  countersign, 

The  inmost  meaning  of  the  sphere. 

Petal  on  petal  opening  wTide, 

My  being  into  beauty  flows — 
Hundred-leaved  and  damask-dyed— 

Yet  nothing,  nothing  but  a rose ! 

And  shaking  off  a sudden  passionate  tear 
The  rose  ceased  warble,  and  in  an  ecstasy 
Shed  all  her  lovely  leaves  around  my  feet 
And  stood  discrowned. 

Then  gently  was  I ware 
Of  a pare  breath  from  that  delicious  honr 
When  day  sweeps  all  her  glory  after  her 
To  fresh  horizons— rapt  and  holy  tone 
Where  lingered  yet  the  note  that  haply  fell 
From  seraphs  leaning  o’er  the  battlements 
Of  shining  tower  and  rampart  far  above. 

And  ever  in  their  idlesse  singing  praise. 


IV.— THE  LILY. 

Lift  thine  eyes,  against  the  deepening  skies 
All  the  sacred  hills  like  altars  glow, 

Waiting  for  the  hastening  sacrifice 
Ere  the  evening  winds  begin  to  blow. 

Lift  thy  heart,  and  let  the  prayer  depart 
To  meet  the  heavenly  flame  upon  the  height, 
Till  all  thy  shadows  into  Bplendor  start, 

And  the  calm  brain  grow  clear  with  still  delight  i 
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ND  bo  shall  take  the  next  steamer  and 
be  with  you  nearly  as  soon  as  my  letter 

will—” 

The  rustling  sheet  of  foreign  paper  fell  upon 
the  reader's  lap,  while  her  hands  closed  con- 
vulsively upon  each  other  in  silent  thanksgiv- 
ing. Then  she  slowly  looked  about  her  in  the 
mute  wonder  we  must  all  have  some  time  felt, 
that  the  world  and  our  surroundings  can  remain 
indifferent  and  unchanged  while  the  crises  of 
our  lives  come  and  go,  destroying  or  creating, 
crushing  or  beautifying  all  within. 

Douglas  March  was  coming  home ! Douglas 
March,  the  lover  from  whom  Eveline  Brath- 
waite  had  parted  sixteen  years  ago — she  a girl 
of  eighteen  summers,  he  seven  years  older — 
with  promises  of  life-long  love  and  constancy, 
and  a speedy  reunion.  But  the  world  had  come 
between  them.  For  years  Douglas  vainly  strove 
to  gain  the  home  and  the  competence  he  had 
promised  his  future  wife,  and  then  for  other 
years  Eveline  had  refused  to  leave  the  place  at 
her  mother’s  side  that  no  one  else  could  fill. 
And  so  the  days  went  on,  and  the  years,  un- 
til the  burden,  at  first  intolerable,  became  fit- 
ted, as  it  always  does,  to  the  shoulders  that 
must  bear  it,  and  the  lovers  ceased  to  fill  their 
letters  with  either  hopeful  plans  or  despairing 
laments,  ceased,  in  fact,  to  write  love-letters 
at  all,  and  subsided  instead  into  the  affection- 
ate and  sympathetic,  but  somewhat  prosaic,  cor- 
respondence of  sensible  middle-aged  friends, 
whose  days  of  romance  were  past,  and  over 
whose  hearts  the  world  had  woven  so  close  a 
screen  that  themselves  could  hardly  tell  wheth- 
er the  passions  once  reigning  there  supreme 
were  dead  or  only  sleeping,  like  the  Beauty  in 
the  wood,  until  the  Fairy  Prince  should  kiss 
them  into  life. 

But  she  knew  now,  this  quiet,  shy  woman, 
sitting  there  alone  with  the  sweet  summer  air 
floating  the  perfume  of  the  garden  through  the 
shaded  room,  and  the  hundred  voices  of  bird 
and  insect  making  jubilee  without — she  knew 
now  full  well  that  the  beauty  of  her  life  was  not 
dead,  but  already  stirring  in  her  sleep,  with  the 
smile  dawning  upon  the  lipB  he  was  to  kiss ; for 
was  he  not  coming,  this  Fairy  Prince,  hastening 
over  sea  and  land  to  enter  in  and  take  posses- 
sion of  the  fair  domain  awaiting  him  ? 

What  wonder  that  the  summer  air  seemed 
breaths  of  Paradise ! what  wonder  that  all  Na- 
ture held  jubilee,  and  that  Eveline  Brathwaite 
felt  the  warm  blood  glow  in  her  cheek  and  lips 
as  it  had  not  glowed  for  years,  and  even  fancied 
that  the  somewhat  shrunken  and  withered  lines 
of  her  figure  were  filling  out  to  girlhood’s  fair 
proportions  I 

44  I wonder  if  my  hair  would  curl  as  it  used 
if  I should  let  it  down  ?”  murmured  she,  putting 
her  hand  upon  the  somewhat  formal  and  not  too 
abundant  bonds  of  pale  brown,  drawn  unbe- 
comingly away  from  a face  whose  beauty  had 
waned  beside  her  mother’s  sick  and  dying  bed, 


and  in  long  years  of  waiting,  watching,  and  al- 
most despairing. 

The  quick  tap  of  little  boot-heels  through  the 
hall,  a few  bird-notes  in  a clear,  girlish  voice, 
and  Molly  stood  in  the  doorway — Molly,  Miss 
Brathwaite’s  orphan  niece  and  ward,  bright- 
eyed,  6unny-haired,  blooming  and  glowing  and- 
redundant  with  the  joy  and  grace  of  seventeen. 
Standing  there  in  the  doorway  waiting  for  her 
eyes  to  accustom  themselves  to  the  shaded  room 
after  the  glaring  sunlight,  she  looked,  in  her 
airy  muslin  dress,  one  hand  gathering  the  folds 
of  the  little  white  apron  full  of  flowers,  the  other 
dangling  the  pretty  garden-hat,  like  a personifi- 
cation of  the  summer,  like  an  idyl  of  youth,  like, 
as  Eveline  Brathwaite  thought,  with  a quick, 
sharp  pang — like  what  she  was  when  Douglas 
saw  her  last,  and  w hat  she  never  would  be  again. 

“ There ! now  I can  see  you,  aunty,  but  at 
first  I really  could  not  have  told,  to  save  my 
life,  whether  any  one  was  in  the  room  or  not 
Oh,  aunty!  such  lovely  roses,  and  the  honey- 
suckle is  so  sweet — but  bless  me,  dear,  what  s 
the  matter  ? How  queer  you  look ! And  you 
have  a letter!  Oh,  dear  Annt  Eveline!  has 
any  thing  dreadful  happened  ?” 

And  down  she  went  upon  her  knees  beside 
her  aunt,  the  roses,  honey-suckles,  passion- 
flowers, and  holy-lilies  all  tumbling  to  the  floor 
at  Eveline’s  feet. 

“Aunty  darling,  has  any  thing  happened?’* 

She  forced  herself  to  6mile,  and  kiss  the 
pretty,  blooming  face  upturned  to  here. 

“Silly  child!  how  yonr  fancies  run  away 
with  you ! But  yes,  something  has  happened. 
Mr.  March  has  met  with  unexpected  success  in 
hisvbusiness,  and  is  coming  home  at  once — to 
remain.” 

“ And  be  married ! How  perfectly  splendid ! 
Oh,  Aunt  Evy,  to  think  of  you  being  married 
at  last ! And  what  will  you  wear,  w bite  mus- 
lin and  a veil,  or  no — But  I am  so  glad ! I 
want  so  much  to  see  Mr.  March,  and  he  will 
have  so  much  to  tell  about  China,  and  be  will 
bring  all  sorts  of  lovely  things ! Oh  my  l bow 
jolly  it  will  all  be !” 

And  Molly,  with  a little  squeal  of  delight, 
threw  her  arms  about  Miss  Brathwaite’s  neck 
and  kissed  her  a dozen  times. 

44  There,  child,  there ! have  a little  mercy,  I 
pray.  Now  go  arrange  your  flowers  in  the 
vases.  I — I am  going  up  stairs  a few  mo- 
ments.” 

Molly,  re-collecting  her  flowers,  paused  a 
moment  to  look  after  her  aunt’s  retreating  fig- 
ure. Then  she  murmured,  with  a little  sigh, 

“ I am  afraid  she  was  hurt  by  my  saying  she 
couldn’t  wear  white  muslin  and  a veil.  How 
stupid  of  me ! But  there ! I never  think  until 
it  is  too  late.  Poor  aunty!  Well,  I will  be 
careful ; and  I won't  treat  Mr.  arch  like  an 
old  bachelor,  if  I can  help  it.  Poor  things  I 
To  wait  sixteen  years ! Why  I’d  rather  never 
be  engaged  at  all.” 

So  Molly,  trilling  a gay  love-song,  arranged 
her  flower-vases,  and  thought  of — who  knows 
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what,  or  rather,  what  not  ? And  in  the  chamber 
overhead  her  aunt  stood  before  the  mirror,  the 
full  blaze  of  noonday  let  pitilessly  in  upon  her 
face  and  figure,  studying  them  with  scornful 
scrutiny : 

44  Thin  straight  hair,  faded  weary  eyes,  a tar- 
nished skin,  pallid  lips,  sunken  cheeks,  and 
shrunken  form;  no  freshness,  no  sparkle,  no 
freedom  of  motion  left ; no  youth,  no  grace,  no 
beauty,”  murmured  she,  bitterly ; and  then  un- 
locking a drawer  she  took  out  a miniature-case 
and  opened  it.  Within  were  pictures  of  her- 
self and  Douglas,  painted  soon  after  their  en- 
gagement. She  looked  at  her  own  long  and 
earnestly,  then  glanced  again  at  the  mirror. 

“I  was  more  beautiful  then  than  Molly  is 
now,”  said  she.  44  And  Douglas  has  the  coun- 
terpart of  this  picture,  and  thinks  to  find  me 
like  it.  Oh ! what  shall  I do  ? how  shall  I live, 
and  see  the  dismay,  the  disgust,  the  cruel  dis- 
appointment in  his  eyes  when  he  first  meets 
me?  And  Molly!  Of  course  he  will  turn  to 
her  for  the  realization  of  the  dream  he  has  cher- 
ished all  these  years.  She  looks  as  I did  when 
he  left  me,  and  he  will  never  have  imagined 
the  change.  Sixteen  years!  All  the  flower 
of  a woman’s  life ; and  he  left  it  to  wither  here 
alone.  It  is  his  own  fault ; but,  for  all  that, 
he  will  never  choose  the  faded  flower  when  the 
fresh  young  bud  is  before  him.  Oh,  Douglas, 
Douglas!  and  I have  clung  so  to  you,  and 
waited — ” 

She  sunk  upon  a chair,  and  wept  and  sobbed 
as  she  had  not  done  in  years.  The  grace  and 
beauty  of  youth  might  indeed  be  past,  as  she 
had  said,  but  the  keenness  of  its  suffering,  the 
violence  of  its  grief,  had  come  back  upon  her 
at  a blow. 

At  last  she  wiped  her  eyes  and  thought,  was 
she  distressing  herself  without  cause?  No. 
Common-sense,  the  experience  of  the  world, 
the  teachings  of  philosophers,  her  own  observa- 
tion, all  proved  her  correct.  What  man,  hav- 
ing the  power  of  choice,  would  not  prefer  youth 
and  beauty  to  the  faded  form  and  weary  heart 
of  middle  life  ? What  man  was  proof  against 
regret  at  finding  himself  bound  to  these,  when 
those  were  before  him  ? Bound  ? Yes ; Doug- 
las March  was  bound  to  her  indeed,  and  she 
well  knew  that  did  she  choose  to  hold  him  she 
had  the  power,  for  he  was  a man  to  whom  a 
promise  was  an  inviolable  oath.  But  should 
she  hold  him,  an  unwilling  captive?  And  in 
at  the  open  window  came  Molly’s  voice : 

“Nay,  I'll  not  wear  your  ring, 

Lest  It  should  prove  a fetter.” 

Miss  Brathwaite  glanced  down  at  her  own 
finger,  so  shrunken  now  that  the  betrothal  ring 
Douglas  had  placed  there  when  he  went  away 
could  only  be  held  in  place  by  a guard. 

44  It  shall  prove  no  fetter  to  him,”  sighed  she, 
and  taking  off  the  ring  laid  it  away  with  the 
miniature. 

A week  later  he  came.  A bronzed,  splendid- 
looking  man  in  the  gloiy  and  vigor  of  his  man- 


hood, full  of  delight  in  his  return  home,  in- 
terested in  every  one  and  every  thing,  ready  to 
admire  and  to  wonder,  ready  to  believe  that 
every  one  was  as  delighted  in  meeting  him  as 
he  was  in  meeting  them,  full  of  a traveler’s 
ready  talk  and  anecdote,  and  mixing  the  de- 
tails of  his  Oriental  life  with  the  memories  of 
his  boyish  experiences  in  a manner  so  droll,  so 
naive,  and  so  altogether  charming  that  Molly 
declared,  before  he  had  been  in  the  house  a 
single  day,  that  Mr.  March  was  the  most  de- 
lightful man  she  ever  met  in  her  life,  and  she 
was  madly  jealous  of  her  aunt  Eveline  already. 
Miss  Brathwaite  heard  the  speech,  and  had  not 
yet  forgotten  it  when  March  remarked  : 

“Why,  Eveline,  what  a little  darling  poor 
Mary’s  child  is ! She  does  not  look  so  much 
like  her  mother  either  as  she  does  like  you  at 
her  age.  I could  almost  fancy  when  I see  her 
dancing  about  the  house  that  I have  not  been 
away  at  all,  and  that  nothing  is  changed.” 

44  Until  you  look  at  the  true  Eveline,  and 
then  you  see  that  every  thing  is  changed,”  said 
Miss  Brathwaite,  quickly. 

March  looked  at  her  fixedly. 

44  Sixteen  years.can  not  pass  without  leaving 
their  trace,  Evy,”  said  he,  kindly ; and  then  a 
silence  fell  upon  the  two — a silence  broken  by 
Eveline,  who  said : 

44  Yes,  Molly  is  a veiy  pretty  girl,  and  a very 
good  girl  too.  She  was  every  thing  to  her  mo- 
ther, and  since  Mary’s  death  she  has  been  like 
a daughter  to  me.  She  has  a sweet  nature, 
and  a warm,  true  heart.  Every  one  must  love 
her.” 

And  then,  her  task  over,  she  left  the  room, 
murmuring  6ome  household  excuse. 

Douglas  March  walked  up  and  down  the 
room  a dozen  times,  whistling  softly  to  him- 
self, then  paused  with  an  odd,  shy  smile  before 
the  mirror,  and  glanced  in. 

44  Why,  of  course,”  muttered  he, 44  we  both 
have  changed.  I am  getting  an  old  fellow, 
with  some  white  hairs  among  the  brown  ones, 
and  some  crow’s-feet  at  the  corners  of  ray  eyes. 
Of  course,  of  course.  But  it  is  a pity  for  poor 
dear  Evy.  She  was  such  a lovely  girl ; pret- 
tier than  this  little  Molly  even.  Poor  dear, 
she  feels  it  too.” 

44  Oh,  Mr.  March,  if  you  would  only  come 
and  pull  down  this  branch,  bo  that  I could  see 
into  the  linnet’s  nest!  It  won’t  keep  you  a 
minute,”  called  Molly  from  the  garden ; and 
March,  with  a gay  reply,  leaped  from  the  win- 
dow to  join  her,  and  sauntered  at  her  side  for 
half  an  hour;  while  Eveline,  watching  them 
through  her  closed  blinds,  fought  desperately 
with  her  own  heart,  and  conquered. 

That  evening  as  Molly,  with  a demure  little 
smile,  was  leaving  the  drawing-room  to  the  ex- 
clusive possession  of  the  lovers,  her  aunt  said : 

“Stop  a minute,  Molly.  You  never  have 
sung  to  Mr.  March,  and  he  used  to  be  fond  *of 
music.  Would  not  you  like  to  hear  some  to- 
night, Douglas  ?” 

44  Yes,  of  all  things.  I did  not  know  Molly 
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ik 8it  down,  Molly,  .and  ■ting.  mim  of  those  ’"The  chunge^ -Xte*  begii.o y’  xrioaneij  Eveiinty 
Mmg.%'’  ^md  'Mtss  Bnuliwahe-,  that  a*  eh?  loi'ked  iimtiUViht^^  o\ny chamber,  tun 

•Midly  gliuKrid  At  her  in  wonder  /md  hu.^ened  j to  %leep. 

to  ofcy.  | Vflvy  cAtt  %pt  k mWifl  nto4rfie4 

Cme  utter  another  ^hc  trilled  thorn  /mt,  iu  rwithtmt  heeotning  a regular  ohl  maiti?^  avk^j 
her  |»tirer  t}a\4ble  young  \oicrv  ami  Ikm glas  j D‘>ggh;v  .March  of  himself,  priding  homevr^Td 
March  hiing  4rer  the  pUto  eoraptiucd  with  j though  die  baimj  Fum mar  night  • »ifd 
music  and  umNician,  nmU^veime  sftv.  iu  hef  *J^ik  i mth  qiiiek  remorse,  he  added  : 

•corner'  tier  Imnds  ■_■  e*l ■ ii « til  the  na i Is  cm  j ••-ii'Ajnd  whose  fatik  is  ir  if  she  grnirh  sva 

inti  tln»  ' »’* *kk,  dead-  »'tfM  nwd  ? And  what  a brute T atn  to  Wame 

ly  faifttnc^ii  W hot  heai*y.  j her  tor  tnv  <i\yh;  watk!  I will  ]iaf  m 

J o f^tt  l bniu  iV?  cun  X beat  it She  v*f  I end  tiy  this  sort  han‘i.  M 

hi«r  \{v*H  lignin  e.ijil  then,  re*  | And  dm  next.,  day  lie  EveUne  to  %i.d; 

m ;de ’'h11  >v^  h« t the h^hthbi^  si}*  : one  of  their  ^Id;  wovi Wiin»l  hauwis,  and  $h«th 

ova  . m *w:»  ,<  5i  ihr  tho  nxu?n.rduhit  ie>wmferifig  ytifkejl  her  what  day  she  wb.uW  appoint  tor  their' 
' favrjs* ;;4  cdiheir^dg^ef^vh^dyt^tAving  j Weildiogv add^  oaVUer  x%  might  be 


, M , ( , .v,  ut  xf!y  atirioking," ai^gatdly  re^erya-  yie^ripg/ • itiw  »|U0$thh»  M i>* ■ Xh ath Waite  kup-v 
rd I lef  reverie ; \vus  broken  by  Ormgia^V  that,  the  crisiy  she  ha d jyivlted  was  arrimi,  oad 
jtytyfii  w$M1}  tottiWiMeu  pet  suehgtt?  ifr  weet.it. 

oi,Vh y»  'Evehn»  am  you  tc  *Ukp?  44S •hittu 

>\'hu  woidd  haV*  imagined  that  jfOtt  Would  Jo*e  suhl  she*  coldly^  . / V V?  ’ 

i+A\vt  hiVROf^  fn  jtuuic  m&wpt&tfr — :yda>  who  - 4 Ahmit  -our • :m&v$1ng#+  tl<*ar';?  0f  voone  we 

vv^d  tb  tiitig  *0  iKrnmifulf j ^ f think  Molly % hnve  both  thought  of  it  ^ great  daallfi  ail  ihe^ 
. ytn\rc  is  very  Jihv y ours,  sis  I Tememhei  it  oniv  jeur-/*  lathA  Tioagla^  r^txfQr. 

vtdher  fuller  and  dnamr,  A perfect,  lark -voice.  ’’  “Thu  since  you  cairn*,  homo,  and  vrg  fed  lie 

“ U is  a very ^ grind  ruico— :hviter  than  mint?  differduce»  that  thne  has  brought  between  us, 
*j.  every  rcsjwct  *,  hut  i|  needs  cultivation.  ,i  have  thought  of  u in  a new  way,’’ stead tlr 
M hUy-,' Aon  ^iuyil  week  v^tth  ^gpin  pursued  Evdinc^  but  ivas  hotly  thtertiifvtedL 

“The  *btlerencesJ  X^ou  nt>an  to  wt?  that 
• f&i if  timhk  $$*!■  aunty-l  How  pthjrJy  gor-  X ‘httv^  lost  whiter  nr  attractions  I once  po3»a^- 
^eous  tliitt  will  he!  Oh!  oh  T oh!"  eti,  and  your  nilecrion  has  gone  <rjdi  thmu?  1 

:Aud  with  three  ^uroueMcs  Wa$  at  her  j tore,  seen  k,  Eveline,  ever  since  I tame  home*. ; 

‘iiu<  c.  stnhracihg  her  nrdeidly,  Mi^  I have  fplt,  your  «oMneto, . yoaf  ^TJeiice,  and 

• ■ uliired  her  for  w .- moment,'  then  your,  frequent  displeasure  more  keenly  than 
, ^awny^aymg^^h  ah  aBernpt  you  can  imagine  Ton  are  disgusted  .with  Ute 

.%  > odkr;i  ; • •yy.y;  f./.'y ’; comitioopUcc  hard-working  roan  who  ha^  come 
u will  do.  child.  Go  and  sing  tock  to  yon,  in  glauM?  of  tho  romantic. tor  to 

T?hotu  you  efcg&gmj  yoursdf.  hit  wot 
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He  spoke  with  warmth  and  feeling;  and  Eve- 
line looked  at  him  with  devouring  eagerness  in 
her  eyes.  Might  she  believe  this  ? Might  she 
assure  her  lover  that  her  own  heart  had  known 
no  change,  and  that  she  was  giving  him  up  for 
his  own  happiness?  Oh,  might  she  dare  to 
turn  back,  and  re-enter  the  heaven  of  love  and 
trust  from  which  she  was  turning,  self-banish- 
ed ? One  moment  she  hesitated,  and  then  she 
thought  of  Molly,  and  her  purpose  grew  like 
iron. 

“ There  is  no  use  in  arguing  the  matter, 
Douglas, ” said  she,  coldly.  “We  have  both 
of  us  changed  very  much,  and  it  is  not  reason- 
able to  hold  each  other  to  a contract  entered 
into  under  such  different  circumstances.  I 
have  a proposition  to  make.  You  have  often 
said  that  Molly  is  like  me  as  I was  when  you 
went  away,  far  more  like  me  then  than  I my- 
self am  now.  Love  her,  Douglas,  love  Molly, 
and  so  you  will  be  true  to  your  ideal,  and  truer 
to  me  than  if  yon  insisted  upon  taking  this  poor 
wreck  of  what  you  once  loved.’1 

Her  voice  faltered,  and  she  glanced  wistfully 
at  him  as  he  leaned  against  a tree,  moodily 
switching  at  the  grass  with  the  stick  in  his 
hand.  Then,  hating  herself  for  her  own  cow- 
ardice, she  hurried  on : 

“ Yes,  Douglas,  it  is  the  best  thing  for  both 
of  us.  Molly  is  young  and  pliant ; she  can 
adapt  herself  to  your  habits  and  tastes;  she 
can  gratify  your  love  of  beauty  and  art.  She 
is  a sweet,  loving  child,  without  a drop  of  bit- 
terness in  her  heart,  and  I think  she  would 
easily  become  very  fond  of  you.  She  likes  you 
now  better  than  any  one  she  knows.  She  said 
so.” 

The  torture  was  too  keen,  and  she  paused 
abruptly.  Presently  Douglas  asked,  without 
looking  up, 

“ And  what  plan  have  you  laid  for  yourself, 
Miss  Brathwaite  ?” 

She  opened  her  white  lips,  but  no  answer 
came.  What  I should  she  falter  now  ? Now, 
when  the  battle  was  all  but  won — the  goal  in 
sight  ? She  tried  again : 

“ Oh,  I ? Why,  I do  not  need  any  other  life 
than  this  that  I have  led  since  my  mother’s 
death.  I have  my  house,  my  garden,  my  poor 
people,  my  books,  and  work ; I have  enough. 
You  know  I am  an  old  maid,  and  they  are  al- 
ways busy.” 

“Yes,  you  have  enough  to  do,  and  enough 
to  enjoy  without  me,  and  I was  a fool  to  think 
that  I could  add  to  your  life.  T had  better 
have  staid  away,  ” said  March,  bitterly. 

“No;  for  I want  you  to  love  Molly,”  per- 
sisted Eveline,  not  daring  to  be  silent  lest  her 
heart  should  fail. 

“ Molly ! ” repeated  March.  “And  why  should 
I love  Molly,  or  why  should  Molly  Ioto  me,  any 
better  than  her  aunt  does  ? I had  a little  scheme 
too ; I was  going  to  speak  of  it  to-day,  but  it  is 
useless  now.  I have  a nephew,  Philip  Sigour- 
ney by  name ; you  know  who  he  is,  of  course  ?” 
“Yes.” 


“Well,  I wrote  last  week  and  asked  him  to 
come  here  and  stay  with  me  a while.  I 
thought  he  would  very  likely  fall  in  love  with 
Molly—” 

“He  sha’n’t  have  her!  She  sha’n’t  marry 
him  or  any  one  but  you ! It  is  for  her  sake 
that  I gave — that  I spoke  to  you  as  I did  just 
now.  I have  set  my  whole  heart  upon  your 
marrying  Molly,  and  you  have  no  right  to  give 
her  to  another  man.” 

She  spoke  with  such  passion  that  March  turn- 
ed and  looked  at  her  in  surprise. 

“Do  you  mean  to  say  that  Molly  cares  for 
me — that  she  has  ever  thought  she  could  be  my 
wife  if — if  I were  free  ?”  asked  he,  slowly. 

“ Yes,  she  cares  for  you.  She  said — I know 
she  cares  for  you ; and  you  are  free,  for  I make 
you  so,  and  I shall  tell  her  so  to-night,”  said 
Eveline,  rising  and  walking  rapidly  avf  ay. 

Douglas  followed  her,  muttering  in  strange 
perplexity, 

“ That  child  care  for  me,  and  Eveline  care 
no  longer ! I can  not  understand  it.” 

But  did  ever  a man  understand  a woman  ? 

That  night  Miss  Brathwaite  called  her  niece 
into  her  chamber. 

“Molly,”  said  she,  looking  the  girl  full  in 
the  face,  “ how  do  you  like  Mr.  March  ?” 

“Why,  aunty,  I think  he  is  splendid.  I 
like  him  better  than  any  gentleman  I ever  saw,” 
said  Molly,  in  innocent  wonder  at  the  question. 

“ So  you  said  before.  Well,  we  are  not  to  be 
married,  he  and  I ; and  if  he  offers  himself  to 
you,  I wish  you  to  accept  him.  There,  now  go, 
child  ; I am  very  tired,  and  wish  to  be  alone.” 

“ But,  Aunt  Eveline ! you  can  not — ” 

“Go,  go,  child  I”  and  with  scant  ceremony 
Eveline  pushed  the  girl  from  the  room,  and 
closed  the  door.  Her  last  atom  of  strength 
was  expended ; the  tension  of  heart,  brain,  and 
nerv  es  had  become  insupportable ; the  necessity 
for  Bolitude  and  expression  was  imperative;  and 
could  Douglas  March  have  caught  one  glimpse 
of  that  prostrate,  writhing  figure,  that  pale  and 
haggard  face,  those  streaming  eyes  and  locked 
hands  upraised  to  Heaven  in  an  agony  of  sup- 
plication that  found  no  words,  he  had  not  sat 
the  night  through  cursing  the  foolish  faith  of  a 
lifetime,  cursing  woman’s  fickleness  and  man’s 
credulity,  rooting  out  with  violent  hand  the 
love  whose  blossoms  had  been  the  beauty  of  his 
life.  . 

And  poor  little  Molly  too ! She  did  not  lie 
awake,  for  at  seventeen  one  sleeps  and  eats,  and 
remembers  the  ribbon  in  one’s  hair  through  all ; 
but  to  her  innocent  prayer  she  added  a petition 
that  the  Father  in  heaven  would  show  her  what 
she  ought  to  do,  and  make  dear  Aunt  Eveline 
happy — some  way. 

And  now  life  rolled  on  with  these  three  much 
as  before,  to  outward  appearance,  and  yet  set  in 
a new  groove.  Quietly,  but  very  persistently, 
Eveline  withdrew  herself  from  companionship 
with  the  other  two,  resuming  the  occupations 
and  studies  interrupted  by  the  return  of  Doug- 
las March,  and  resuming  them  with  an  osten- 
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tatious  cheerfulness  and  interest  that  caused 
March  to  say  one  day,  with  a bitter  smile, 

“ I see  how  much  happier  you  are.  What  a 
pity  that  I interrupted  your  pursuits  at  all !” 

“Oh  no.  I enjoy  seeing  you  as  a friend 
very  much,  and — Molly  is  waiting  for  you  at 
the  piano,”  said  Eveline,  hurrying  from  the 
room. 

One  day  Mr.  March  brought  a guest — a tall 
and  comely  youth,  full  of  the  mingled  fun  and 
romance,  young  faith  and  still  younger  wisdom, 
of  twenty-five. 

“My  nephew,  Philip  Sigourney,”  said  he, 
with  a reproachful  glance  at  Eveline,  who  an- 
swered it  with  a subtle  smile. 

“Now  I shall  have  a cavalier  as  well  as  Molly, 
for  Mr.  Sigourney  looks  good-natured  enough 
even  to  squire  an  old  lady  like  me.” 

Every  one  laughed,  but  Miss  Brathwaite 
meant  what  she  said,  and  soon  proved  that  she 
did.  Whatever  excursion  was  proposed,  she 
claimed  Philip’s  escort  and  constant  attention  ; 
if  they  remained  at  home  she  begged  him  to 
read  aloud  to  her,  to  help  her  in  the  garden,  to 
advise  with  her  concerning  some  improvements 
she  was  making  upon  the  place;  in  fact  she 
monopolized  him  as  nearly  as  possible,  some- 
what to  the  amusement  of  the  young  man  him- 
self, much  to  the  astonishment  of  Molly,  and 
still  more  to  the  bewilderment  of  Douglas 
March. 

The  days  and  the  weeks  went  on.  The 
roses  and  honey-snckles  had  all  faded,  and  with 
them  faded  the  roses  of  Molly's  cheeks.  The 
singing  - birds  were  silent,  or  only  twittered 
mournfully  of  their  approaching  departure ; and 
Molly,  who  once  had  kept  the  whole  house 
alive  with  melody,  only  sang  now  when  she  was 
bid. 

And  Philip,  grown  silent  and  thoughtful, 
spoke  day  by  day  of  his  departure,  which  his 
uncle  as  constantly  forbade,  and  grew  less  cheer- 
ful in  his  attendance  upon  Miss  Brathwaite,  who 
on  her  part  pursued  her  usual  occupations,  and 
added  to  them  others,  until  every  hour  of  her 
day  was  amply  filled,  and  at  night  she  was 
forced  to  sleep  instead  of  think. 

Douglas  March,  whose  forty  years  and  world- 
wide experience  had  not  left  him  without  some- 
thing of  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  beneath  the 
blnnt  honesty  of  his  manner,  watched  his  three 
companions  narrowly  and  constantly.  At  last 
one  day  he  said : 

“ Philip,  I want  your  opinion.  Shall  I mar- 
ry Molly  if  Molly  will  marry  me  ?” 

Taken  by  surprise,  the  young  man  started, 
turned  red  and  white,  after  the  ingenuous  fash- 
ion of  his  years,  then  bravely  said : 

“ I should  think,  Sir,  you  could  do  nothing 
better.” 

“What!  when  she  is  eighteen,  and  I forty- 
one?” 

“ She  has  so  pure  and  truthful  a heart  that 
if  she  once  promised  to  love  you  she  would  never 
change,  even  if  you  grew  old  while  she  still  was 
young.” 


“But  she  will  want  gayety,  and  change,  and 
all  6orts  of  distractions,  and  I like  quiet.” 

“ She  is  capable  of  sacrificing  more  than  gay- 
ety for  the  man  she  loves.” 

“And  then  I can  not  talk  nonsense  all  day ; 
and  besides,  I am  growing  peevish  and  irritable 
as  I grow  old.” 

“Nonsense,  do  you  say,  Sir?  I am  sure 
Molly  never  talks  nonsense ; and  her  temper  is 
so  sweet  and  sunny  that  you  need  not  fear  grow- 
ing peevish  if  you  live  with  her,”  said  Philip, 
sadly ; and  his  uncle,  nodding  once  or  twice, 
answered,  thoughtfully, 

“Yes,  yes;  you  are  about  right,  Phil.  I 
will  think  of  it,  and  perhaps  to-day— let  me 
see,  to-day — ” 

“ I did  not  mention,  Sir,  did  I,  that  I have 
determined  upon  leaving  you  to-day  ? Letters 
of — I am  extremely  sorry,  but — ” 

“Going?  What,  back  to  Boston?  Not  to- 
day, Phil ; in  fact  I have  made  an  engagement 
for  you  to-day,  and  can’t  hear  of  your  going. 
To-morrow,  if  you  still  insist,  we  will  start.” 

“Wo?  Are  you  coming  to  town,  Sir,”  asked 
Phil,  in  great  surprise. 

“Very  likely.  I hare  not  quite  determined. 

But  to-day  I really  insist  upon  your  staying. 

Come,  it  is  time  for  us  to  pay  our  respects  to 
the  ladies.” 

They  entered  the  pretty  grounds  through  the 
garden  gate,  and  found  Molly  busy  among  the 
late  autumn  flowers. 

“ Queen-rose  in  the  rose-bud  garden  of  girls,” 
murmured  Philip,  and  the  poor  fellow  sighed 
and  upbraided  himself  for  treachery  to  the  friend 
and  uncle  who  had  been  so  good  to  him. 

“ Good-morning,  little  Molly ! How  pale— 
no,  how  red  you  look ! Is  it  red  or  pale,  Molly  ?’* 

“ How  can  I tell,  Mr.  March?  Good-morn- 
ing, Philip.” 

“ Good-morning,  Miss  Molly ! Is  your  aunt 
in  the  house?  I have  to  bid  her  good-by.” 

“ Good-by ! Are  you  going  away  ?”  faltered 
Molly,  pale  now  without  a dohbt. 

“I  must,”  murmured  Philip,  his  soul  in  his 
eyes.  Douglas  March  took  Molly's  hand  in  his 
and  beckoned  Philip  to  follow  to  the  little  sum- 
mer-house, where  he  seated  her,  and  standing 
before  her,  his  hand  upon  Philip's  shoulder, 
said,  very  gently  and  very  tenderly : 

“ Molly,  dear,  I am  going  to  ask  you  a ques- 
tion, and  I want  a full,  true,  womanly  answer. 

Will  you  give  it?” 

“ I will  try,”  faltered  Molly. 

“ Well,  dear,  here  am  I,  a man  over  forty 
years  of  age,  passably  well-to-do  in  the  world, 
and  as  fond  of  you  as  I can  be  of  any  woman 
except  the  one  whom  I have  loved  since  I was 
a boy,  and  who  now  refuses  to  marry  me.  For 
the  rest  it  does  not  become  me  to  speak,  except 
to  promise  that  what  a man  can  do  to  make  a 
woman  happy  I will  do  for  you,  faithfully  and 
lovingly.  Will  you  be  my  wife?  Take  time 
now,  and  answer  from  your  very  heart.  No- 
thing less  will  satisfy  me.” 

“ Oh,  Mr.  March  1 I can  not,  I can  not ! I 
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have  tried  so  bard ; but  it  is  not  right,  it  is  not 
true,  or  good,  or  what  could  make  you  happy 
if  I gave  it  you — I mean  if  I tried  to— to  marry 
you !”  stammered  Molly,  and  then  stopped,  af- 
frighted at  her  own  rebellion  against  the  fate 
her  elders  had  appointed  her. 

44  You  can  not  love  me  as  a wife  should,  you 
mean,  MoUy.  Well,  now  answer  me  another 
question.  Do  you  know  any  man  you  could  so 
love  ?” 

Dead  silence  now,  and  then  March  spoke 
again : * 

“You  will  not  answer  me,  Molly.  Well, 
perhaps  I have  no  right  to  expect  such  a con- 
fidence ; but  here  is  Philip,  nearer  your  own 
age,  and  perhaps  nearer  your  own  feelings  and 
sympathies.  Tell  him  what  you  will  not  tell 
me,  and — God  bless  you,  children !” 

He  turned  and  left  them,  already  gazing  in 
each  other’s  eyes  with  the  faltering,  blissful  in- 
credulity that  softens  such  sudden  joys,  and 
went  away  to  the  house,  muttering, 

“ Once  more,  Eveline,  and  then — ” 

He  surprised  her  off  her  guard,  sitting  alone 
where  she  had  sat  to  read  that  letter  three 
months  before,  her  head  bowed  upon  her  hand, 
all  the  weary  sadness  of  her  heart  visible  upon 
her  pallid  face.  Suddenly  he  stood  before  her 
and  said : 

“ Eveline,  I have  tried  my  best  to  obey  and 
please  you.  I have  tried  to  love  Molly,  and  to 
make  Molly  love  me,  and  I have  succeeded  in 
making  her  miserable,  and  myself  contemptible 
in  your  eyes.  This  morning  I have  offered  my- 
self to  her,  and  been  refused,  as  I hoped  that  I 
should  be ; and  at  this  moment  she  is  probably 
exchanging  betrothal  kisses  with  Philip  Sigour- 
ney. Are  you  satisfied  ?” 

“ She  refused  you  ?”  asked  Eveline,  in  genu- 
ine astonishment. 

“Yes,  as  you  did  two  months  ago.  No  one 
cares  for  me,  no  one  values  me ; I am  only  in 
the  way  here,  and  I will  go  back  to  China, 
leaving  the  lovers  to  their  love-making,  anil 
you,  dear,  to  your  good  works  and  quiet  occu- 
pations. I had  better  never  have  come  here, 
for  I should  at  least  have  kept  my  faith — but 
no  matter.  You  will  be  my  friend  still,  Eve- 
line, and  perhaps  you  will  write  to  me  some- 
times.” 

44 Oh,  Douglas!” 

44  What ! crying,  Evy ! Nay,  don’t  cry,  dear. 
It  is  no  fault  of  yours  that  you  can  not  love  me. 
We  both  have  changed,  as  you  say,  and  I was 
unreasonable  to  expect  you  to  feel  as  you  did 
when  I went  away.  There ! don’t  fret,  and 
don’t  blame  yourself.  I shall  be  a little  lone- 
ly, perhaps,  at  first,  and  as  I grow  older  I shall 
wish  there  was  some  one  to  love  and  care  for 
me ; but — well,  well,  I ought  not  to  have  ex- 
pected it.” 

44  Oh,  Douglas ! I only  wanted  to  make  you 
happy.  I thought  you  liked  Molly,  and  I knew 
I had  faded,  and  grown  old  and  stupid,  and  I 
did  not  want  to  have  you  feel  bound  to  me,  and  i 
so—” 


44  And  so,  Eveline,  you  tried  to  make  a*  fool 
of  me,  a sacrifice  of  Molly,  a disappointed  lover 
of  Philip,  and  a — well,  a what  of  yourself?” 

44  A martyr,”  whispered  Eveline,  hiding  her 
happy  face  within  the  embrace  that  enfolded 
her. 

So  Douglas  March  did  not  go  back  to  China, 
or  Philip  Sigourney  to  Boston ; and  though  the 
roses  had  withered,  and  the  singing-birds  flown, 
there  were  both  flowers  and  music,  and  glad 
hearts,  and  deep,  true  happiness  at  the  old 
country  house,  where,  just  as  the  winter  came, 
the  double  wedding  was  celebrated  with  abund- 
ant mirth  and  merry-making,  and  something 
better  and  more  enduring  than  mirth  beneath 
the  surface. 


DEMOCRACY  OF  THE  CHINESE  * 

THE  recent  treaty  of  the  United  States  with 
China  has  aroused  an  interest  in  that 
wonderful  people.  And  it  is  reasonable  that 
there  should  be  a desire  to  learn  more  of  a race 
to  whom  chiefly  wpe  muBt  look  for  the  aid  nec- 
essary for  the  development  of  one-half  of  this 
continent ; a race  to  whom  this  co-operation  is 
to  be  the  education  for  Divine  ends  yet  more 
grand  in  the  continent  of  which  they  consti- 
tute the  chief  nation. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  senti- 
ments of  Americans  in  respect  to  China  have 
been  principally  obtained  from  writers  under 
monarchical  influence — from  those  of  England, 
which  has  brutally  drugged  her  that  she  might 
rob  her,  or  from  French  and  Italian  priests, 
who  flattered  and  lauded  her  rulers  that  they 
might  aggrandize  themselves  and  their  work. 

A fairer  estimate  of  the  Chinese  will  take  the 
place,  on  the  one  extreme,  of  the  blunders  or 
misrepresentations  as  to  her  political  character 
which  held  up  their  empire  as  a model  despot- 
ism ; and,  on  the  other  extreme,  of  the  mistake 
and  folly  of  those  as  to  her  moral  character 
which  painted  her  people  as  the  most  vicious  or 
sensual  of  the  heathen.  A letter  was  publish- 
ed four  years  ago  from  Mr.  S.  Wells  Williams, 
the  Chinese  Secretary  to  the  American  Lega- 
tion at  Pekin,  and  author  of  the  work  entitled 
44 The  Middle  Kingdom,”  in  which  he  says: 
“The  Chinese  race  has,  perhaps,  risen  as  high 
as  is  possible  in  the  two  great  objects  of  human 
government — security  of  life  and  property  to 
the.  governed,  and  freedom  of  action  under  the 
individual  restraints  of  law.”  The  object  of 
this  paper  is  to  exhibit  them  in  such  a light, 
as  the  deduction  from  the  writer’s  experience 
among  them  in  their  own  country  and  in  Cali- 
fornia, 

There  are  few  nations  of  the  world  among 

* The  following  paper  is  by  the  Rev.  William 
Speeb,  D.D.,  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Presby- 
terian Board  of  Edncation,  at  Philadelphia.  We  be- 
lieve that  there  are  not  five  men,  European  or  Ameri- 
can, who  are  as  thoroughly  acquainted  as  Dr.  Speer 
with  the  Chinese  in  their  own  country.  We  think 
there  Is  no  other  man  so  tolly  conversant  with  the 
Chinese  In  California.— Ed.  Hakpeb**  Magazine. 
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whom  the  freedom  of  the  people  is  more  large, 
more  squarely  founded  upon  their  intelligence, 
or  more  carefully  guarded  against  despotism 
than  it  is  in  China. 

To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  his- 
tory of  mankind  this  will  not  seem  strange. 
For  though  it  flatters  our  national  vanity  to  as- 
sume representative  forms  to  be  the  pleasant 
fruit  of  bitter  seed,  and  of  long  and  painful  cul- 
tivation, yet  this  is  not  the  truth.  The  first 
state  of  men  in  society  is  one  of  political  equal- 
ity. The  first  natural  advance  toward  its  or- 
ganization is  their  election  to  authority  of  those 
most  capable  of  protecting  them  and  punishing 
the  vicious.  Where  society  has  remained  most 
peaceful  and  unchanged  we  may  expect  to  find 
its  original  institutions  less  disturbed.  The  dis- 
persion of  great  families,  interferences  with  reg- 
ular occupations,  long  migrations,  wars,  changes 
of  circumstances,  tend  to  break  them  up.  The 
planting  of  mankind  upon  a new  hemisphere  is 
like  a new  creation,  in  which  a small  number 
of  individuals,  compelled  to  meet  the  first  ne- 
cessities of  existence,  return  to  the  primitive 
ideas  of  government. 

To  men,  therefore,  who  are  informed  as  to  the 
past  history  of  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  as 
to  their  present  relative  condition,  it  will  seem 
credible  that  the  oldest  and  most  unchanged 
of  them  should  not  be  so  different  as  many  be- 
lieve from  the  newest  of  them,  which  has  rev- 
olutionized the  forms  whose  tyranny  drove  its 
founders  beyond  their  reach  to  another  hemi- 
sphere— that  China  should  be  the  freest  nation 
of  the  East,  as  the  United  States  is  of  the  West. 
Nor  will  it  seem  improbable  that  the  notions 
which  many  entertain  of  the  Chinese,  which 
are  gathered  from  the  writings  of  Europeans  as 
prejudiced  against  the  one  as  they  are  against 
the  other,  and  indeed  very  ignorant  of  the  real 
condition  and  spirit  of  either,  or  else  formed 
from  the  partial  and  superficial  observations  of 
some  of  our  own  people,  should  prove  to  be 
mistaken  and  unjust. 

The  classical  student  will  see  the  force  of 
this  when  he  remembers  the  political  system 
of  ancient  Rome — an  empire  whose  history  has 
some  remarkable  points  of  analogy  to  that  of 
China.  Beneath  the  monarchical  rule,  which 
became  more  and  more  strong,  until  the  pop- 
ular liberty  was  at  last  crushed  by  it,  there  rise 
constantly  to  view  institutions  which  display 
the  power  of  the  people.  Thus  the  “tribes” 
held  their  separate  regular  assemblies ; tfiey 
elected  officers  who  at  length  came  to  be  rep- 
resented in  the  Senate,  and  even  administer  the 
government ; they  were  governed  by  their  own 
regulations  or  laws ; they  aided  the  state  in 
the  collection  of  debts,  and  in  the  punishment 
of  crimes ; they  had  a certain  control  over  the 
property  of  their  members,  and  over  its  trans- 
mission to  heirs;  they  did  not  permit  inter- 
marriage between  families  connected  with  dif- 
ferent tribes ; they  maintained  each  a particu- 
lar religious  worship;  and  they  exercised  a 
benevolent  care  over  their  own  poor,  supplying 


them  when  necessary  with  food.  The  mem- 
bers of  various  trades  formed  another  class  of 
popular  associations,  which  were  possessed  of 
great  power  in  the  state.  In  the  time  of  Numa 
there  were  nine  of  these  colleges  or  associa- 
tions: pipers,  goldsmiths,  carpenters,  dyers, 
girdle  - makers,  tanners,  potters,  workers  in 
brass,  and  one  embracing  the  remaining  trades. 

In  India  the  despotism  of  successive  conquer- 
ing races  has  been  checked  and  ameliorated  by 
the  continued  maintenance  from  the  earliest 
ages  of  the  system  of  clans  or  village  com- 
munities, which  is  described  by  a very  able 
English  lawyer  to  be  “more  than  a brother- 
hood of  relatives,  and  more  than  an  association 
of  partners.  It  is  an  organized  society ; and 
besides  providing  for  the  management  of  the 
common  fund,  it  seldom  fails  to  provide,  by  a 
complete  staff  of  functionaries,  for  internal  gov- 
ernment, for  police,  for  the  administration  of 
justice,  and  for  the  apportionment  of  taxes  and 
public  duties.” 

A nation  of  Europe  whose  extraordinary 
friendship  to  our  own  has  often  puzzled  poli- 
ticians of  both  that  and  our  continent  who  did 
not  see  the  deeper  principles  which  bind  them 
together,  Russia,  which  wonderfully  unites  the 
ancient  with  the  modern,  and  the  Oriental  with 
the  European,  in  her  political  and  social  struc- 
ture, may  be  given  as  another  example  of  the 
power  of  the  ancient  republicanism.  It  may 
be  said  that  the  government  is  more  in  the 
hands  of  the  people  than  w ith  the  emperor  and 
aristocracy.  This  is  the  key  to  the  astonish- 
ing advancement  of  Russia  in  wealth,  freedom, 
and  power  within  a few  generations  past.  The 
empire  was  built  upon  the  subjugation  of  nu- 
merous cities  and  tribes,  independent  and  dem- 
ocratic in  their  form.  And  now'  these  elements 
are  again  leavening  the  whole  system.  The 
communes  hold  triennial  elections ; votcra  mpst 
be  twenty -five  years  of  age,  and  the  elders 
elected  not  under  thirty ; no  man  can  vote 
who  has  been  convicted  of  crime ; persons  of 
any  useful  employment  are  eligible  to  office  ; 
the  poor  consider  themselves  equal  with  the 
rich,  the  only  distinction  in  the  garments  is  in 
the  richness  of  the  material,  not  in  the  shape  or 
fashion,  and  they  eat  together  at  the  same  ta- 
ble; the  officers  elected  are  the  elders,  a num- 
ber of  councilors,  a collector  of  taxes  with  the 
necessary  assistants,  an  overseer  of  the  public 
granary,  and  the  police ; provision  is  made  for 
the  supply  of  recruits  for  the  army ; and  the 
commune  is  allowed,  if  it  desire,  to  establish  a 
local  bank.  A general  council  of  representa- 
tives from  these  village  councils  is  held  in  each 
county  or  district  once  in  three  years,  which 
elects  a chief  elder,  a permanent  council,  a 
board  of  arbitrators,  and  a secretary.  Thus  it 
will  be  seen  how  much  power  resides  with  the 
people  of  Russia,  and  how  far  the  general  gov- 
ernment yields  local  atfairs  into  their  hand*. 
Even  the  mines  discovered  on  the  property  of 
individuals  is  not  claimed,  as  is  the  case  in 
many  countries  of  the  West,  by  the  govern- 
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ment ; and  to  this  many  of  the  great  families 
owe  their  rise. 

I have  mentioned  these  ancient  republican 
institutions,  or  their  remains,  in  order  to  justify 
the  comparison  made  between  those  of  China 
and  the  United  States.  It  must  surprise  many 
of  our  people  to  observe  how  much  their  feat- 
ures resemble  those  of  our  own  forms,  save  that 
ours  are  overridden  by  no  foreign  conquests, 
and  as  yet  by  no  successful  ambition  within  our 
own  borders;  and  further,  that  ours  are  more 
complete  and  extensive.  But  the  freedom  of 
the  people  in  China  is  superior  to  that  in  either 
of  them ; and  I will  now  describe  in  what  it 
consists,  and  upon  what  it  is  founded. 

Let  us  take  up  three  leading  features  of  the 
Chinese  government — the  theory  of  the  impe- 
rial power,  the  principles  on  which  the  general 
government  is  administered,  and  the  forms  of 
local  popular  government  which  universally 
exist.  As  the  latter  is  the  most  interesting 
subject,  the  first  two  will  be  discussed  more 
briefly. 

The  theory  of  the  imperial  power  is  that  the 
people  are  not  subjects  to  be  rulea  by  fear,  but 
children  to  be  inspired  and  controlled  by  affec- 
tion and  gratitude  toward  a father,  who,  with 
unceasing  anxiety,  watches  over  and  cares  for 
them  all.  There  is  a book  of  remarkable  in- 
terest, in  a moral  view,  which  well-ill ustrates 
this.  It  is  a series  of  moral  discourses  pre- 
pared by  the  emperor  Yung-ching,  upon  the 
bagis  of  sixteen  maxims  of  his  father,  the  great 
Kang-hi  (who  reigned  from  a.  d.  16G1  for  sixty 
years),  for  the  purpose  of  having  them  read  to 
the  people  of  the  whole  empire  at  the  beginning 
and  middle  of  every  month.  The  first  of  these 
“Sacred  Instructions”  is  upon  “filial  piety.” 
Yung-ching  says : 

“The  definite  design  of  our  sacred  father  was  to 
govern  the  empire  through  the  principle  of  filial  piety. 
Upon  that  principle  is  founded  the  unchangeable  laws 
of  heaven,  the  government  of  providence  on  earth,  and 
the  common  obligations  of  all  men.” 

In  the  second  discourse,  upon  the  duties  of 
families  and  kindred  to  each  other,  he  applies 
the  idea  practically : 

“The  kindred  which  spring  from  the  snme  stock 
are  like  the  streams  which  flow  from  one  fountain,  or 
like  the  branches  which  grow  upon  one  tree.  Though 
these  differ,  as  the  one  may  in  its  course  flow  through 
extended  districts,  or  the  other  as  Its  branches  rami- 
fy more  widely,  yet  the  source  of  the  stream  and  the 
root  of  the  tree  remain  the  same.  Thus  with  the 
maintenance  of  the  principle  of  filial  piety.  Harmony 
is  promoted  in  the  family,  in  the  village,  and  in  the 
city ; the  spirit  of  unity  is  breathed  abroad ; general 
happiness  is  enjoyed ; and  a scene  of  peace  is  pre- 
sented.” 

And  it  is  but  just  to  say  that  these  admirable 
sentiments  are  repeated  in  the  state  papers  of 
each  succeeding  emperor  of  that  great  nation. 

The  comparative  freedom  of  the  people  of 
China  is,  in  the  next  place,  made  manifest  in 
the  political  principles  upon  which  the  general 
government  is  administered.  To  secure  an  in- 
telligent, capable,  and  faithful  magistracy  the 
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foundation  of  all  preferment  is  planted  upon 
education.  To  this  fact  the  admiration  of  the 
world  may  be  boldly  challenged ! Hear  it 
nations  of  the  West ! It  is  not  hereditary  per- 
haps without  personal  honor,  it  is  not  the  pow- 
er of  wealth,  it  is  not  the  claims  of  favoritism, 
it  is  not  pandering  to  popular  prejudices  or  in- 
terests, upon  which  the  aspiring  in  China  are 
encouraged  to  place  their  hopes,  but  upon  edu- 
cation ! The  best  writings  of  their  sages  from 
the  earliest  ages  are  compiled  into  books  for 
the  instruction  of  the  young.  Schools  abound, 
taught  at  cheap  rates  by  advanced  students,  or 
supported  by  endowments  or  charitable  contri- 
butions. Books  in  common  use  are  much 
cheaper  than  in  this  country.  The  examina- 
tions of  children  in  the  villages  are  conducted 
monthly  by  the  elders,  at  which  a simple  theme 
is  proposed  npon  which  they  write  their  juvenile 
essays.  And  examinations  upon  given  topics, 
in  prose  and  in  poetry,  chiefly  moral,  historical, 
and  political,  are  held  at  times  and  places  which 
vary  according  to  their  importance,  for  scholars 
at  successive  stages  of  advancement,  until  they 
reach  the  highest,  which  is  held  once  in  three 
years  at  the  capital  of  the  empire.  The  suc- 
cessful competitors  at  the  higher  ones  receive 
appointments  to  the  offices  under  government. 

I was  at  Canton  upon  the  occasion  of  a great 
triennial  examination  of  candidates  for  the  sec- 
ond degree,  which  entitled  to  the  best  offices  of 
the  cities  and  districts  of  the  province  of  twenty- 
one  millions  of  people.  Seventy-two  were  to  be 
selected.  For  a chance  among  that  number 
seven  or  eight  thousand  educated  men  present- 
ed themselves,  some  of  them  white  with  old 
age.  Two  imperial  commissioners  from  Pekin 
presided.  The  candidates  were  all  shut  up  in 
close  rooms  of  a range  of  buildings  provided 
for  these  occasions,  and  could  not  come  out 
until  their  essays  on  the  five  themes  given  were 
completed.  The  whole  city  and  province  were 
in  a ferment  of  interest.  Heralds  were  in  waitr 
ing,  who,  by  swift  boats,  horses,  and  running, 
conveyed  tidings  of  the  result  to  every  part  of 
the  province;  and  in  their  native  towns  the 
successful  ones  were  welcomed  with  banners 
and  music  and  feasts  of  joy ! I have  shed  tears 
of  regret  that  in  my  own  dear  country  no  such 
sublime  and  delightful  spectacles  are  witnessed. 

The  principles  on  which  the  government  is 
administered  are  forcibly  brought  before  us  in 
the  consideration  of  the  numerous  methods 
which  have  been  introduced  to  guard  against 
abuses  and  insure  impartiality  and  honesty. 
Four  of  these  are  particularly  worthy  of  ob- 
servation. 

First , The  officers  of  the  general  government 
are  detached  from  local  influences  by  the  rule 
that  no  man  shall  hold  office  in  the  province  of 
which  he  is  a native. 

Second,  The  dangers  connected  with  the 
growth  of  snch  influences  in  any  portion  of  the 
country  are  provided  against  by  another  rule 
which  fixes  a term  for  holding  office,  and  that 
a comparatively  short  one— only  three  years. 
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If  the  question  be  asked  whether  this  provision 
may  not  spring  from  the  jealousy  of  a foreign 
ruling  dynasty,  the  reply  is  at  hand  that  it  was 
established  in  the  fifth  century  of  the  Christian 
era,  and  appears  to  be  held  as  a fundamental 
idea  of  the  political  system. 

Third,  A Board  of  Review,  or  Censor&te,  at 
Pekin,  is  appointed  to  revise  all  documents  sent 
to  the  court,  and  inspect  the  conduct  of  officers, 
from  the  humblest  of  them  even  to  the  emperor 
upon  the  throne.  Officers  connected  with  this 
department  report  in  every  part  of  the  empire 
acts  of  official  misconduct.  The  courage  with 
which  this  Board  and  its  servants  expose  and 
rebuke  even  the  most  wealthy  and  powerful, 
and  secure  their  punishment,  is  often  surprising 
and  worthy  of  admiration.  They  do  not  spare 
even  “the  Son  of  Heaven,”  when  the  welfare 
of  his  subjects  seems  to  require  his  vices  to  be 
sternly  reproved  ; and  some  of  them  have  suf- 
fered death  in  consequence.  The  histories  of 
the  empire  hand  down  with  language  of  praise 
the  names  and  actions  of  those  who  have  been 
most  faithful.  This  remarkable  feature  of  the 
government  has  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
monarchical  powers  of  the  world.  Sir  George 
T.  Staunton,  in  making  the  translation  of  the 
Penal  Code  of  the  present  dynasty,  adds  the 
note  that  “ the  Tribunal  of  the  Censorate  has 
the  power  of  inspecting  and  animadverting  upon 
the  proceedings  of  all  the  other  boards  and 
tribunals  of  the  empire,  and  even  on  the  acts 
of  the  sovereign  himself,  whenever  they  are 
conceived  to  be  censurable.”  But  it  is  not  a 
censorship  for  criticism.  The  French  Jesuit, 
Du  Ilalde,  presents  it  in  its  higher  office  of  a 
constant  monitor  of  the  responsibility  of  the 
government  to  the  people.  He  describes  them 
in  his  work  on  China  as  the  representatives  of 
the  people,  to  whom  the  emperor  himself  is 
compelled  to  yield ; for,  “ should  he  injure 
them,  he  would  really  increase  their  honor,  and 
obtain  for  himself  odious  epithets,  which  the 
appointed  historians  of  the  empire  would  scru- 
pulously transmit  to  posterity.”  He  says  the 
court  is  compelled  to  degrade  officers  whom 
they  persist  in  accusing,  “ to  avoid  disgusting 
the  people  and  sullying  its  own  reputation.” 

Another  of  the  methods  by  which  the  welfare 
of  the  people  is  secured  is  the  system  of  official 
reports  to  the  six  boards  or  departments  of 
the  government,  which  reports  virtually  appeal 
to  the  popular  sentiment  of  the  nation  for  its 
support,  through  the  Peking  Gazette  and  other 
means  of  universal  publication.  This  Gazette 
(whose  proper  name  is  the  King  Chau,  or  “Re- 
porter of  the  Capital”)  is  a pamphlet  of  forty  to 
sixty  pages,  published  each  one,  two,  or  three 
days,  as  the  matter  is  supplied.  It  is  distrib- 
uted over  the  whole  empire  in  a limited  number 
of  copies  to  leading  points,  which  are  there  rap- 
idly reprinted  by  various  means,  and  supplied 
to  officers,  to  men  of  wealth  who  pay  about 
twelve  dollars  a year  for  copies  which  they  re- 
tain, and  to  circles  of  readers  who  hire  them 
successively  for  sums  which  diminish  according 


to  the  time  after  their  publication,  just  as  the 
London  Times  and  other  expensive  newspapers 
are  supplied  in  England  and  on  the  Continent. 
The  officers  of  each  province  in  turn  publish 
their  reports  or  subjects  for  popular  information 
or  consideration.  And,  indeed,  the  walls  of 
Chinese  towns  are  covered  with  placards  of 
every  kind — political,  commercial,  quack-med- 
icines, etc.,  etc.,  just  as  they  are  in  this  country. 
Thus  a thinking  and  intelligent  people  keep 
public  affairs  incessantly  under  their  own  eye. 

These  statements  as  to  the  theory  of  the  im- 
perial power,  and  the  principles  of  the  general 
administration,  possess  great  weight  in  estima- 
ting the  true  character  of  the  political  institu- 
tions of  China,  and  evince  an  amount  of  popu- 
lar intelligence,  liberty,  and  power  which  will 
bear  comparison  with  that  of  the  monarchical 
countries  of  Europe. 

But  an  acquaintance  with  the  structure  of 
the  general  government  is  not  the  true  way  to 
comprehend  the  extent  of  the  freedom  which 
the  Chinese  enjoy.  This  is  only  to  be  learned 
from  a careful  study  of  their  popular  forms, 
which  are  distinct  from  that,  and  which  often 
successfully  oppose  it.  I refer  to  the  organi- 
zations of  the  clans,  the  town  or  district  coun- 
cils, the  trade  associations,  and  the  clubs  or 
companies  established  for  occasional  or  special 
objects.  The  secret  societies,  for  political  and 
other  purposes,  are  numerous  and  powerful; 
but  an  account  of  them  does  not  come  within 
our  scope  in  considering  the  lawful  institutions 
of  the  country. 

The  first-mentioned,  and,  it  may  be  justly 
said,  the  fundamental  and  most  ancient  or- 
ganization of  a political  nature,  is  that  of  the 
“clan.” 

The  clan  stands  in  China  just  where  it  did 
in  the  Hebrew  commonwealth  and  the  king- 
doms of  Judah  and  Israel — at  the  foundation 
of  the  wholo  structure.  No  man  thoroughly 
conceives  the  polity  of  the  Hebrew  people  'who 
looks  at  it  through  the  medium  of  European 
and  Western  models.  There  are  many  feat- 
ures of  it  which  it  is  most  important,  as  illu- 
minated by  Divine  revelation,  for  the  states- 
man, the  scholar,  the  Christian  to  examine. 
Such  are  the  operations  and  effects  of  the  fun- 
damental republican  form,  united  with  the  pri- 
mary honor  accorded  to  the  lineal  representa- 
tive of  the  founder  of  the  clan;  the  conjunc- 
tion of  political  and  religious  objects  maintain- 
ed in  the  education  of  the  youth,  and  public 
acts ; the  legislative  and  other  powers  of  these 
lesser  presbyteries,  or  of  the  general  assemblies 
of  the  representatives  of  the  people ; the  func- 
tions of  the  elders,  judges,  and  other  officers, 
and  their  place  in  the  church  and  state,  both 
ancient  and  modern ; the  police  regulations  of 
villages  and  towns;  the  energy  of  a military  sys- 
tem, either  for  defense  or  offense,  which  is  built 
upon  free  and  republican  institutions  and  the 
affection  of  the  people ; the  jealousies  and  quar- 
rels of  clans  and  tribes,  and  their  ruinous  re- 
sults ; the  regard  of  the  general  government  to 
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the  rights  of  those  of  a local  character,  even  in 
the  appointment  of  the  two  hundred  and  twelve 
porters  at  the  gates  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem, 
“according  to  their  genealogy  in  their  villages,” 
and  the  provision  for  “ their  brethren  in  the  vil- 
lages to  come,  after  seven  days,  from  time  to 
time,  with  them  ;”  the  careful  observance  of 
natural  laws  as  to  consanguinity  and  marriage, 
and  the  effects  of  polygamy  and  other  infrac- 
tions of  them ; the  precise  and  scientific  no- 
menclature of  degrees  of  kindred,  as  throwing 
light  on  the  tribal  systems  of  the  nations  of  the 
world,  and  as  an  evidence  of  the  descent  of  the 
human  species  from  one  stock ; the  nature,  ben- 
efits, and  evils  of  frequent  popular  festivals ; the 
laws  as  to  the  entail,  the  conveyance,  and  the 
restoration  of  property,  pledges,  pawnbrokers, 
the  collection  of  debts ; the  provision  from  the 
public  funds  for  the  wants  of  the  poor  and  the 
infirm ; the  reservation  of  a proportion  of  the 
produce  of  years  of  abundance  in  public  grana- 
ries to  meet  the  wants  of  years  of  scarcity  or 
famine;  the  origin  and  obligation  of  the  use 
of  sevenths  in  respect  to  time,  and  of  decimal 
numbers  in  respect  to  property,  as  seals  of  the 
. Divine  right  in  them,  and  as  measures  of  duty 
in  the  consecration  of  them  for  religious  pur- 
poses ; the  fundamental  principles  in  the  pun- 
ishment of  criminals,  and  the  modes  of  indict- 
ing it;  the  exceeding  reverence  for  the  aged 
and  the  honorable ; the  regard  for  the  dead, 
and  the  use  to  be  made  of  the  examples  of 
the  wise  and  good ; the  ideas  as  to  the  sem- 
inal principle  of  life  in  the  human  bones  ; the 
care  to  be  exercised  in  preserving  them,  and 
collecting  them  in  and  about  the  ancient  sep- 
ulchres of  the  family,  and  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead ; the  annual  religious  observances  con- 
nected with  the  repair  and  care  for  the  spot ; the 
peculiar  force  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Scripture, 
the  comfort  of  the  specific  promises,  and  the  so- 
lemnity of  the  warnings,  as  to  “ families”  and 
“ kindred,”  and  as  to  the  “gentiles”  or  nations 
whose  peculiar  social  edifice  is  reared  upon  the 
relation  to  ancestry. 

These  are  some  of  the  topics  which  arise  in 
the  investigation  of  the  nature  of  clans  as  they 
did  exist  in  Palestine,  as  they  do  exist  in  Chi- 
na, and  to  a less  extent  in  other  portions  of  the 
Old  World,  and  among  the  remains  of  the  In- 
dian tribes  on  our  own  continent.  I employ 
the  analogy  of  the  Hebrew  clans  to  the  Chi- 
nese in  order  to  simplify  the  idea  of  the  latter 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  this  country,  and 
to  show  their  democratic  nature ; and  further, 
that  I may  suggest  this  as  one  of  many  kindred 
themes  which  open  broad  and  fertile  fields  of 
remunerative  research,  which  is  of  a nature  to 
comfort  the  mind  and  strengthen  the  purposes 
of  the  foreign  missionary  of  the  Gospel,  and  to 
peculiarly  interest  and  instruct  the  people  of 
our  country  as  to  relationships  and  bearings 
of  republican  institutions  which  may  be  new 
to  many  of  them,  and  are  most  important  for 
us  to  understand,  who  see  the  beginning  but 
not  the  end  of  our  national  life. 


The  general  design  of  the  support  of  the 
clan  organizations  may  be  briefly  stated  to  be 
four : Defense  against  the  power  of  the  general 
government;  Mutual  aid  and  protection  in 
business  and  the  common  transactions  of  life ; 
Festive  enjoyments;  and  the  maintenance  of 
the  worship  of  the  spirits  of  the  dead. 

There  are  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  clans 
in  the  empire.  Branches  of  the  most  import- 
ant of  them  are  found  in  nearly  every  province. 
A town,  however,  never  Consists  of  people  of 
one  clan  alone,  as  a man  is  not  allowed  to  mar- 
ry a woman  of  the  same  name.  The  organiza- 
tion of  them  is  so  complete  that,  while  it  some- 
times secures  justice  to  the  innocent,  it  may  be- 
sides thwart  the  designs  of  the  government, 
and  even  of  justice.  In  some  parts  of  the 
country  they  keep  up  bitter  and  even  bloody 
quarrels  from  generation  to  generation;  and 
the  chiefs  of  the  clan  at  Pekin  are  able  to 
prevent  the  punishment  of  murder  and  violence 
committed  by  members  of  it  elsewhere.  In 
the  country  in  the  south  of  China  we  havo 
seen  tombs  broken  up  and  defaced,  the  dykes 
of  rice-fields  destroyed,  and  property  abused, 
through  the  feuds  of  hostile  clans.  Emigrants 
do  not  generally  maintain  these  organizations. 
I know  of  none  in  California. 

The  second  class  of  powerful  popular  organ- 
izations in  China  is  the  trade  associations,  or 
guilds.  These  resemble  those  for  similar  ob- 
jects in  Europe  and  America,  and  therefore 
need  no  special  description  here.  They  are 
there,  as  here,  often  beneficent  in  their  opera- 
tion, and  yet  often  oppressive.  In  a monarch- 
ical or  despotic  government  they  are  useful  as  a 
check  against  its  tyranny ; but  it  is  still  doubt- 
ful whether  they  are  not  more  of  an  injury  than 
a benefit,  since  they  interfere  with  healthful 
competition,  remove  incitements  to  industry, 
and  provide  opportunities  for  the  arts  of  in- 
triguing and  worthless  men,  or  resorts  for  the 
depraved.  It  is  stated  that  there  are  a hundred 
and  fifty  of  their  halls  in  Canton.  They  spend 
a great  deal  of  money  in  parades  and  acts  of 
idolatrous  worship. 

The  third  class  is  that  of  town  and  district 
councils.  This  forms  the  highest  advance  to- 
ward a regular  representative  government. 
They  exercise  the  local  powers  of  government 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  imperial  officers 
rarely  dare  to  rouse  them  to  general  resistance. 
The  local  administration  of  justice  is  left  almost 
wholly  in  their  hands.  Police  arrangements, 
and  taxation  for  local  purposes,  are  within  their 
jurisdiction.  The  elders  elected  generally  are 
continued  as  long  as  they  perform  their  duties 
with  satisfaction  to  the  people.  They  are  al- 
lowed a salary  of  from  two  to  four  hundred 
dollars  a year.  The  elders  of  a district,  which 
may  embrace  fifty  to  a hundred  towns  and  vil- 
lages, meet  in  a district  council,  which  has  its 
central  hall,  and  a president  and  other  neces- 
sary officers,  who  receive  sufficient  salaries. 
The  cities  are  divided  into  large  wards,  which 
have  their  separate  councils,  but  act  together 
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by  representatives  when  occasion  requires. 
Their  administration  is  very  effective.  The 
police  of  the  city  of  Canton  number  about  a 
thousand.  The  streets,  which  are  only  a few 
feet  in  width,  have  a gate  at  the  end  of  each 
square,  which  is  closed  at  night  and  guarded 
by  a watchman,  who  also  strikes  the  hour  upon 
a loud-sounding  hollow  piece  of  bamboo. 

During  the  stormy  times  succeeding  the 
Opium  War,  foreigners  seeking  to  enlarge  their 
former  restrictions  often  came  into  conflict  with 
these  councils,  and  proved  the  extent  of  the 
popular  power.  We  were  effectually  prevented 
renting  houses,  after  agreeing  to  pay  the  most 
outrageous  exorbitant  rents,  by  a simple  noti- 
fication from  the  council  of  the  ward  of  the 
city  in  which  they  were  situated,  that  if  the 
owner  admitted  us  to  the  building  it  would  be 
destroyed,  and  himself  put  to  death.  Nor  was 
the  governor  - general,  with  the  power  of  the 
emperor  to  back  him,  able  to  sustain  us  against 
such  a decree. 

These  democratic  bodies  do  not  hesitate  to 
resist  the  imperial  officers.  A mandarin  who 
had  made  his  name  detested  by  his  evil  deeds, 
was  met  one  day  in  going  forth  with  his  retinue 
by  an  aged,  white-haired  coolie  bearing  a heavy 
burden.  The  old  man  was  unable  quickly  to 
clear  the  way,  and  the  officer  commanded  him 
to  be  thrown  down  and  beaten.  The  enraged 
inhabitants  of  the  ward  closed  their  shops  and 
did  not  rest  until  the  man  who  treated  hoary 
hairs  with  disrespect,  and  a poor  man  with  such 
cruelty,  was  driven  from  the  city. 

A robber  of  desperate  character  was  detected 
amidst  a crowd  in  the  court  of  the  Walam  tem- 
ple, listening  to  the  recitations  of  a story-teller. 
He  killed  a soldier  before  he  could  be  over- 
powered. He  was  tried,  and  sentenced  by  the 
judge  to  be  beheaded  in  the  temple,  and  his 
vitals  to  be  laid  upon  the  altar  as  a sacrifice  to 
the  spirit  of  the  slain  soldier.  So  unusual  a 
punishment  created  much  excitement  in  the  dis- 
trict. The  ward  council  took  up  the  matter, 
and  prohibited  the  execution  of  the  sentence ; 
but  gave  permission  for  the  head  of  the  ruffian, 
if  he  were  decapitated  at  the  execution-ground, 
to  be  hung  up  near  the  temple  as  a terror  to 
evil-doers. 

The  imperial  government  is  much  less  to  be 
blamed  than  the  people  of  Western  nations  have 
supposed  on  account  of  the  disturbances  which 
have  occurred  with  foreigners.  The  local  de- 
mocracy was  more  often  the  offending  party,  j 
And  their  resistance  in  turn  was  the  result  of 
the  misdeeds  of  our  people.  After  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  bloody  Opium  War — which  seemed 
to  them  a most  inexcusable  and  tremendous 
crime  from  beginning  to  end — it  was  made  one 
of  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  with  Great  Brit- 
ain, August  29,  1842,  that  five  new  ports  were 
to  be  opened  for  foreign  trade ; and  it  was 
generally  understood  that  the  same  privileges 
would,  as  soon  as  practicable,  be  granted  at 
Canton.  The  people,  however,  resisted,  being 
alarmed  at  the  idea  of  the  introduction  of  Brit- 


ish traders  and  soldiery  within  the  city,  confi- 
dent in  their  numbers,  and  filled  also  with  a su- 
perstitious terror  of  the  powers  of  44  the  foreign 
| demons,”  whom  they  supposed  to  be  of  a con- 
stitution and  nature  different  from  their  own, 
and  much  to  be  dreaded.  Their  local  councils 
proclaimed  that  a hundred  thousand  “braves” 
had  been  enlisted  to  carry  on  the  war  to  the 
extermination  of  these  “devils.”  Kiying,  a 
most  able  and  intelligent  governor,  w as  com- 
pletely baffled  in  his  efforts  to  maintain  peace ; 
and  neither  the  power  of  their  own  govern- 
ment nor  the  continued  threatening  demonstra- 
tions of  that  of  Great  Britain  could  subdue 
them,  until  finally  Lord  Elgin  and  Baron  Gros, 
commanding  the  allied  English  and  French 
fleets,  bombarded  the  city  in  December,  1857, 
burned  down  a considerable  portion  of  it,  and 
placed  it  under  a military  control  which  con- 
tinued for  two  years.  The  Presbyterian  mis- 
sion buildings  and  library  were  among  the  prop- 
erty destroyed. 

It  affords  me  much  gratification  to  be  able  to 
present  a full  and  satisfactory  illustration  of  the 
capacity  and  practice  of  the  Chinese  in  the 
maintenance  of  their  native  republicanism,  by 
exhibiting  its  operation  among  the  immigrants 
to  California. 

The  Chinese  “ companies”  in  San  Francisco, 
with  their  branches  in  the  principal  towrns  of 
the  State,  and  regions  where  that  people  resort 
in  large  numbers,  have  been  a continual  puzzle 
to  Americans.  They  have  regarded  them  as 
an  ignorant,  stupid  race,  reared  under  a cruel 
despotism,  and  most  of  them  brought  here  as 
slaves,  to  work  for  capitalists  who  owmed  them 
and  received  the  proceeds  of  their  labor — these 
capitalists  being  the  heads  of  the  companies. 
The  most  absurd  stories  of  this  kind  have  been 
incessantly  repeated,  to  the  great  injury  of  the 
Chinese,  by  newspapers  and  in  the  Legislature. 
My  thorough  acquaintance  with  them,  and  the 
confidence  they  reposed  in  me,  on  account  of 
aid  often  rendered  to  them  in  their  difficulties, 
enabled  me  to  obtain  information  which  I now 
proceed  to  lay  before  the  reading  and  thinking 
people  of  the  country,  just  as  I often  have  spread 
much  of  it  before  the  people  of  various  parts  of 
California. 

Under  a fourth  class,  it  will  be  remembered, 
of  popular  organizations,  I embraced  clubs  or 
companies  established  for  occasional  or  special 
objects.  These  are  so  numerous,  for  political, 
social,  or  benevolent  ends,  that  I only  mention 
the  general  fact  here,  and  pass  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  “companies”  referred  to,  which 
are  seen  on  our  Pacific  coast,  os  among  the 
most  important  of  them.  These  “companies” 
greatly  resemble  the  ward  and  village  councils 
spoken  of  under  the  previous  head  ; and  the  in- 
formation which  I present  in  regard  to  the  for- 
mer will  assist  the  reader  to  comprehend  the 
nature  of  the  latter,  and  of  the  general  ideas  of 
the  people  as  to  popular  government. 

Wherever  a large  number  of  Chinese  from 
one  province  are  thrown  together  in  another 
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province  of  the  empire,  or  in  any  of  the  coun- 
tries or  islands  whither  they  trade  or  immigrate, 
they  at  once  form  associations  for  the  control, 
protection,  and  general  benefit  of  their  mem- 
bers, which  are  analogous  to  the  councils  of  their 
native  towns  and  districts.  Among  a people 
of  so  much  shrewdness  and  common-sense,  as 
may  be  supposed,  these  objects  are  thoroughly 
accomplished.  First,  let  us  notice  their  houses 
or  halls. 

Upon  the  southern  side  of  Telegraph  Hill, 
which  shields  on  the  north  the  harbor  of  San 
Francisco  from  the  ocean  winds  which  rush 
through  the  Golden  Gate,  a large  frame-struc- 
ture stands  conspicuous,  which  is  evidently  of 
Chinese  architecture,  yet  different  in  its  ap- 
pearance from  the  Chinese  dwellings  in  the 
city.  The  front  is  painted  light  blue,  and  from 
it  projects  an  airy  portico.  A pair  of  lions, 
carved  in  wood,  guard  the  wide  doorway. 
Above  and  on  either  side  of  it  arc  gilded  tab- 
lets, with  upon  each  an  inscription  of  several 
large  Chinese  characters.  This  building  has 
often  been  referred  to  as  “a  temple. ” But  its 
object  is  not  religious.  It  is  an  “ Ui-hm '*  (pro- 
nounced Ooy-koon),  or  Company  House.  The 
large  tablet  over  the  door  tells,  if  English  al- 
phabetic letters  be  employed  for  the  Chinese 
characters,  the  name  of  the  Company:  “ Yeuno- 
wo  Ui-kun."  The  two  perpendicular  inscrip- 
tions on  either  side  are  poetical  lines.  They 
read : 

“Tsenng  kwong  h&m  m&n  1L" 

“Sul  hi  p’o  t’ung  yan." 

" May  the  prosperous  light  fid  a thousand  leagues.9* 

May  the  auspicious  air  pervade  mankind.** 


The  two  smaller  lines  on  either  board  con- 
tain the  words,  “ Set  up  on  a fortunate  day  of 
the  eighth  month,  second  year  of  the  Emperor 
Ilienfung.” — “ Carved  by  Fan  I.” 

Upon  entering  the  house  by  the  side-door,  an 
uncovered  area,  in  accordance  with  the  Chinese 
custom,  is  seen  in  the  middle,  from  which  rooms 
open  toward  the  front  and  rear,  and  stairs  ascend 
on  either  6ide  to  the  second  story.  The  smaller 
apartments  below  are  occupied  by  the  man- 
agers and  servants  of  the  Company.  The 
largest  room  or  hall  is  pasted  ovef  with  sheets 
of  red  paper  covered  with  writing.  These  con- 
tain a record  of  the  names  and  residence  of 
every  member  of  the  Company,  and  the  amount 
of  his  subscription  to  the  general  fund.  The 
upper  story  and  the  attic,  with  the  outbuildings 
on  the  upper  side,  are,  it  may  be,  filled  with 
lodgers,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  staying  but  tem- 
porarily, on  a visit  from  the  mines,  or  on  their 
way  to  or  from  China.  A few  sick  persons  lie 
on  their  pallets  around,  and  a group  here  and 
there  discuss  a bowl  of  rice,  or  smoke  and  chat 
together.  In  the  rear  is  the  kitchen.  All  is 
quiet,  orderly,  and  neat. 

This  building  is  the  house  of  the  Company, 
which  embraces — sincer  scarcely  a solitary  in- 
dividual chooses  to  separate  himself  from  asso- 
ciation with  his  own  neighbors  and  people,  or 


deprive  himself  of  their  sympathy  and  assist- 
ance— the  entire  body  of  emigrants  from  three 
beautiful  and  rich  districts  w hich  lie  around  the 
Pearl  River  and  its  estuary  down  to  the  ocean. 
Heang-shan,  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay  in  which 
the  Portuguese  colony  of  Macao  is  situated,  is 
thirty  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  and  twen- 
ty-five miles  wide ; Tung-kwan  and  Tsang-ching 
are  each  larger,  but  have  less  intercourse  with 
foreigners.  The  Company  had  some  years  ago 
another  building,  owned  by  the  three  districts 
in  common,  at  Sacramento;  and  the  Heang- 
shan  men  had  one  of  their  own  in  Stockton,  to 
which  they  may  since  have  added  others  as  they 
have  been  needed  for  their  accommodation  else- 
where. 

For  the  full  information  of  the  people  of  our 
own  country  as  to  the  real  nature  of  these 
“ Companies, ” which  has  been  so  much  misun- 
derstood and  widely  misrepresented,  and  in  or- 
der to  show  in  a plain  and  convincing  way  the 
intelligence  and  capability  of  this  extraordinary 
people,  I procured,  by  a formal  application  to 
the  Yeung-wo  Company,  a copy  of  its  constitu- 
tion and  rules,  a literal  translation  of  which, 
sentence  for  sentence,  I now  give : 

NEW  RULES  OP  THE  YEUNO-WO  UI-KUN. 

Since  it  is  necessary  for  the  government  of  such 
associations,  and  the  promotion  of  the  common  good, 
that  some  rules  should  be  adopted,  we  members  of 
the  Yeung-wo  Company,  now  dwelling  iu  a foreign 
country,  have  established  those  which  follow.  Those 
which  formerly  existed  in  a general  form  we  deem  it 
necessary  to  draw  up  in  a new  and  definite  shape,  and 
to  publish  them  to  all  men,  since  successive  emigra- 
tions have  become  less  substantial  in  their  character, 
and  troubles  have  sprung  up  like  thorns.  They  are 
in  conformity  with  the  customs  of  the  foreign  country 
in  which  we  are  sojourning.  We  trust  they  w’ill  be 
exactly  observed,  by  common  consent.  They  were 
adopted  in  the  following  order  on  a fortunate  day  of 
the  ninth  month  of  the  year  1S54. 

People  of  the  three  districts  of  Heang-shan,  Tung- 
ynen,  and  Tsang-shing  are  required  to  report  them- 
selves at  the  Company’s  room ; otherwise  the  Com- 
pany will  exercise  no  care  for  them  in  their  concerns. 

The  entrance  fee  shall  be  ten  dollars ; if  not  paid 
within  six  months  interest  will  be  expected.  These 
fees  may  be  paid  to  collectors  sent  for  the  purpose 
into  the  northern  and  soathern  mines  in  the  fourth 
and  tenth  month  in  each  year.  No  fees  will  be  re- 
quired from  those  proved  to  be  invalids,  or  from  tran- 
sient persons.  Receipts  for  payment  of  fees  must  be 
entered  on  the  books  and  bear  the  Company’s  seal. 
Disputes  will  .not  be  settled  between  persons  who 
have  not  paid  the  entrance  fee.  Members  purposing 
to  return  to  China  must  make  the  fact  kuown  to  the 
agents,  when  their  accounts  will  be  examined,  and 
measures  will  be  taken  to  prevent  it  if  the  entrance 
fee  or  other  debts  remain  unpaid.  Strangers  to  the 
agents  of  the  Company  must  obtain  security  of  per- 
sons who  will  be  responsible  for  their  character  and 
debts.  Members  leaving  clandestinely  shall  be  liable 
to  a fine  of  fifty  dollars ; and  the  security  for  a debt 
for  helping  one  thus  to  abscond  shall  be  fined  one 
hundred  dollars. 

Iu  the  Company's  house  there  must  be  no  conceal- 
ment of  stolen  goods ; no  strangers  brought  to  lodge ; 
no  gunpowder  or  other  combustible  material;  no 
gambling;  no  drunkenness;  no  cooking  (except  in 
the  proper  Quarters) ; no  burning  of  sacrificial  papers ; 
no  accumulation  of  baggage;  no  filth;  no  bathing; 
no  filching  of  oil ; no  heaps  of  rags  and  trash ; no 
wrangling  and  noise ; no  injury  of  the  property  of  the 
Company ; no  goods  belonging  to  thieves ; no  slops 
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of  victuals.  For  the  heavier  of  these  offenses  corn* 
plaint  shall  be  mode  to  the  police  of  the  city ; for  the 
lighter,  persons  shall  be  expelled  from  the  Company. 
Baggage  will  not  be  allowed  to  remain  longer  than 
three  years,  when  it  must  be  removed ; nor  more  than 
one  chest  to  each  person. 

Invalids  that  can  not  labor,  are  poor  and  without 
relatives,  may  be  returned  to  China  at  the  expense  of 
the  Company  for  their  passage-money ; but  provisions 
and  fuel  and  other  expenses  must  be  obtained  by  sub- 
scriptions. Coffins  may  be  furnished  for  the  poor, 
but  of  such  a careful  record  shall  be  kept. 

Quarrels  and  troubles  about  claims  in  the  mines 
should  be  referred  to  the  Company,  where  they  shall 
be  duly  considered.  If  any  should  refuse  to  abide  by 
the  decision  of  the  Company,  it  will  nevertheless  assist 
the  injured  and  defend  them  from  violence.  If  when 
foreigners  do  injury  a complaint  is  made,  and  the 
Company  exerts  itself  to  have  justice  done  without 
avail,  it  ought  to  be  submitted  to.  Whatever  is  re- 
ferred for  settlement  to  the  assembly  of  the  five  Com- 
panies conjointly,  can  not  again  he  brought  before 
this  Company  alone. 

Where  a man  is  killed  a reward  shall  be  offered  by 
the  Company  for  apprehension  and  trial,  the  money 
being  paid  only  when  he  shall  have  been  seized ; the 
members  of  the  Company  shall  subscribe  each  accord- 
ing to  what  is  Just  If  more  than  the  anticipated 
amount  is  required,  the  friends  of  the  deceased  shall 
make  up  the  deficiency.  Complaint  shall  be  made  of 
offenders  to  the  civil  courts,  and  proclamations  for 
their  arrest  shall  be  placarded  in  the  principal  towns ; 
but  any  one  found  guilty  of  concealing  them  shall  pay 
all  the  expenses  to  which  the  Company  has  been  put. 
Difficulties  with  members  of  other  Companies  shall  be 
reported  to  the  agents  of  this  Company,  and  if  justice 
demand,  shall  be  referred  for  the  judgment  of  the  five 
Companies  conjointly.  Offenses  committed  on  ship- 
board, upon  the  6ea,  shall  be  referred  to  the  five  Com- 
panies conjointly.  Difficulties  brought  upon  men  by 
their  own  vices  and  follies  will  not  receive  attention.  I 
Thievery  and  receiving  of  stolen  goods  will  not  be 
protected;  nor  will  troubles  in  bawdy-houses;  nor 
those  in  gambling-houses ; nor  debts  to  such ; nor  ex- 
tortions of  secret  associations ; nor  the  quarrels  of  such 
associations;  nor  those  who  are  injured  in  conse- 
quence of  reftisal  to  pay  their  licenses;  nor  smug- 
gling; nor  any  violation  of  American  laws.  The 
Company  will  not  consider  complaints  from  a dis- 
tance, of  a doubtful  character,  or  without  sufficient 
proof.  No  reply  will  be  made  to  anonymous  letters, 
or  those  without  date  and  a specification  of  the  true 
origin  and  nature  of  difficulties.  Names  must  be  care- 
fully given  in  all  complaints  from  the  interior.  No 
payments  of  money  will  be  made  in  the  settlement  of 
cases  where  the  rules  of  the  Company  are  not  complied  j 
with.  Where  the  conduct  of  an  individual  is  such  as 
to  bring  disgrace  on  the  Company  and  upon  his  coun- 
trymen he  shall  be  expelled,  and  a notice  to  that  ef- 
fect be  placarded  in  each  of  the  five  Companies’ 
houses ; nor  will  the  Company  be  responsible  for  any 
of  his  subsequent  villainies,  or  even  make  any  invest!- 1 
gation  should  he  meet  with  any  violent  death.  Costs 
connected  with  the  settlement  of  disputes  shall  be 
borne  by  the  party  decided  to  be  in  the  wrong.  In 
difficulties  of  a pressing  and  important  character  in 
the  mines  a messenger  shall  be  sent  thence,  and  a ju- 
dicious person  shall  at  once  accompany  him  to  the 
place.  In  any  quarrel  where  men  are  killed  or  wound- 
ed the  person  who  originated  it  shall  be  held  account- 
able. Any  defensive  weapons  belonging  to  the  Com- 
pany shall  be  given  to  individuals  only  after  joint  con- 
sultation, and  the  register  of  their  names.  Those  re- 
quiring such  weapons  for  defense  shall  give  security 
for  their  return.  If  any  shall  take  them  on  their  own 
responsibility  they  shall  be  held  accountable  for  any 
consequences. 

Any  one  using  the  seal  of  the  Company,  or  address- 
ing a letter  in  its  behalf  unauthorized,  shall  be  severe- 
ly censured  If  the  matter  be  unimportant ; if  a serious 
offense,  he  shall  be  handed  over  to  a court  of  law. 
The  parties  and  witnesses  in  cases  shall  be  examined 
under  oath.  Representatives  from  the  people  of  dif- 


ferent counties  and  townships  shall  be  notified  by  the 
agents  of  the  Company  of  the  time  of  any  meeting; 
and  when  assembled  they  shall  not  leave  until  the 
business  be  dispatched.  Notices  of  meetings  upon 
urgent  business  shall  be  marked  with  the  words 
“ urgent  case the  representatives  so  informed  shall 
be  fined  ten  dollars  if  not  present  within  an  hour  of 
the  time.  In  arbitrations  the  agents  of  the  Company, 
the  representatives,  and  the  witnesses  shall  all  be  put 
on  oath. 

Claims  for  debts,  to  avoid  mistakes,  must  particu- 
larize the  true  name,  surname,  town,  and  department 
of  the  debtor.  The  manager  of  the  Company  shall 
give  the  claimant  a bill  of  the  debt,  which  will  be  re- 
ceived again  when  the  money  is  paid.  No  claim  can 
be  presented  of  less  than  ten  dollars.  Claims  pre- 
sented through  the  Company  must,  when  afterward 
paid,  bear  the  receipt  of  the  Company ; else  the  debt- 
or will  not  be  allowed  to  return  to  China.  Persons 
making  false  claims  against  an  individual  shall  rec- 
ompense him  for  any  expenses  to  which  he  shall  be 
put  in  consequence  thereof!  Accounts  must  be  ac- 
knowledged by  the  debtor  to  be  correct  before  collec- 
tion. A person  appointed  as  collector  for  another 
must  indorse  the  bill.  A creditor,  in  returning  to 
China,  must  name  an  agent  who  will  receive  the  pay- 
ment of  any  claims  made  by  him.  Accounts  sent  from 
China  for  collection  shall  be  admitted  by  the  Com- 
pany. The  manager  will  not  pay  over  collections  ex- 
cept upon  the  presentation  of  the  paper  of  acknowl- 
edgment he  has  previously  given.  Part  payments 
must  bear  the  receipt  of  the  Company.  In  cases  of 
dispute  about  debt  the  debtor  may  return  to  China  if 
a representative  from  his  district  is  willing  to  become 
his  security.  Debtors  shall  not  be  hindered  returning 
to  China  on  their  pleading  poverty  or  chronic  sick- 
ness. In  losses  occasioned  by  oversight  of  the  agent 
he  shall  be  held  responsible  for  the  amount,  unless  he 
declare  them  upon  oath  to  have  been  unintentional. 
Claims  for  debt,  if  nnpaid,  must  be  again  put  on  rec- 
ord at  the  expiration  of  three  years.  Claims  present- 
ed by  a member  of  another  Company  shall  be  certified 
by  the  manager  of  that  Company,  and  when  recorded 
shall  be  subject  to  a fee  of  twenty -five  cents. 

This  Company  shall  elect  three  managers  • one  to 
attend  to  the  internal  affairs,  one  to  attend  to  the 
business  with  Americans,  and  one  to  be  the  treasurer; 
and  these  shall  mutually  assist  one  another.  A faitb- 
fnl  servant  shall  be  hired  as  a house- servant  and  port- 
er. A committee  of  four  shall  be  elected  as  counsel- 
ors, who  shall  receive  five  dollars  a month  for  tea^ 
money.  The  monthly  accounts  of  the  Company  shall 
be  counted  till  the  last  Sunday  of  the  month,  on  which 
day  the  committee  shall  andit  and  publish  them  by  a 
placard.  The  treasurer  shall  never  retain  more  than 
four  hundred  dollars  in  his  own  hands  at  one  time ; 
and  his  deposits  in  the  treasury,  and  payments  from 
it,  shall  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  committee 
of  four.  The  treasury  shall  have  four  different  locks, 
and  each  of  the  committee  shall  have  one  key.  The 
treasurer  mast  always  be  present  when  money  is  tak- 
en out.  Should  the  committee  employ  collectors  who 
have  not  been  duly  elected  by  the  Company,  they  shall 
be  held  responsible  for  them.  The  account  of  the 
Company  shall  be  closed  with  each  month,  that  there 
be  no  private  or  wasteful  employment  of  its  funds; 
and  in  cases  of  fraud,  a meeting  shall  be  called  and 
the  offender  expelled.  When  inadvertent  mistakes 
are  made  in  accounts  the  committee  shall  state  them 
to  be  so  on  oath,  and  the  correction  shall  then  be  en- 
tered. Managers  or  committee  men  whose  accounts 
are  not  clear  shall  be  censured.  None  bnt  the  mana- 
gers shall  have  common  access  to  the  account-books. 
Payments  in  behalf  of  the  Company  shall,  when  made 
at  their  house,  be  indorsed  by  the  committee ; but  in 
the  interior  they  may  be  made  by  the  proper  manager 
alone.  The  office  of  the  managers  shall  be  kept  open 
daily,  from  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning  until  five  in 
the  afternoon.  The  doors  shall  be  closed  at  New- 
Year’s  for  three  days.  M^agers  shall  not  use  offens- 
ive language  toward  each  other;  but  any  differences 
shall  be  settled  by  a meeting  of  the  Company.  If  lodg- 
ers at  the  Company’s  house  do  not  comply  with  the 
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regulation*  »ud  .respect  the  authority  of  the  managers, 
they  be  expelled  by  a meeting  of  tbe  Company. 
Manajrera  who  are  r cm  Isa  i«  attend  l«£  at  the  office 
ahaH  be  mulcted  to  twice  the  ixmooul  of  their  ealary 
for  the  time  lost.**  ‘ , 

In  the  summer  r»f  1854  £ addressed  Sts  each 
of  the  five  Companies  a series  of  eiuekiprts  in 
r ^ ; r uii*l  operations,  in  or- 

;-ms/,kui  which  I could 
ttu.  rJwttt ter  $1  the  Chinese 
ty  ; ;•  V ? unswer*  most 

<*  w#*  ^ i Translate  pin*  of  them 
verbaim  as  a sample  of  the  whpfe,  The  com" 
pari-son  of  the  Company  to  a American  church- 
es, ” which  is  made  in  thii  one  only;  and  the 
careful  detail  of  its  henevototi  putfKisesi  iml  a 
rather  amusing  origin.  Nut  long  previous!/ 
the  Superintendent  bad  enmo  to  f:n>  svVfiT  the 
inquiry  whether  it  wo  aid  not  !>e  possible  to 
have  their  building  made  fra*  of  iaxe*7  as  be 
understood  that  Amcrieflti  uhurehe*  and.  be- 
nevolent insUtations'  were  granted  that  pt*m~ 
lege.  I explained  to  him  that  a dab  m com- 
pany of  its  character,  dedgoed,  in  the  firstplaee, 
for  purpose?,  of  nmtu/il  eonrenieucefbad  no  more 
right  to  claim  sudi  irunmmtv  *hah$  inad,  which' 
often  gives  food  and  lodging.  to  the  di#r<^s**d 
or  fco  Wggurs,  or  Una?  w touUdadE  of 

%\om  whhfh  fern  their  nature  in 
ctises,  relieve  suffering.  He  determined*  Jfow- 
ever,  to  attain  his  object  by  mtn&  maw*  or 
other,  and  made  application  for ’the-  release  of 
the  building  from  taxation  on:  the  grhp xht  of  its 
belonging  to  a He  put 

over  the  entrance  to  it  a sigh  dtsi jmxring  if  an 
^Asylum;”  end  -'besides,  to.  entry  out  iu^  pur- 
}ro«e,  induced  the  Company  to  pnhir  an  image 
of  ihCr  god  Kwiint  f from  Cluaa,  and  m it.  a part  a 
large  room  for  the  worship  of  it,  This  he  told 
American  vi.si tors  w;w  a '**  Chinee  nil iirdi  ’ ,? 
His  effort*,  however,  failed  ; for  on  tuy  fiirnlsh- 
ing  the  assessors  with  an  exact  account  of  the 
purpose?  of  the  'Company  the  tux  was  laid  upon 
the  house,  much  to  bis  disgust,  With  the  ex- 
cept ion  of  this,  the  brief  compel >&"inni  given  is 
fair  and.  reliable.  The  f/  Four  Diatriuiv*  with 
the  oihehtwo  subsequently  competed  with  ifu?in 
i n the.Cmnimuy,  arc  id!  iirthe  provdcce  of  Can- 
ton, and  not  remote  from  i&  capital  city. 

t?xE-Y,ve  COmtxsty, 

Onr  bouse  is  built  throughout  of  bfhdc.  It  Is  sn*- 
ronmYuil  Vf*0  by  a brick  wall.  It  Je  sheared  Ui  'Fine 
Street,  Sm  Frflpdcjeo.  Wo  have  aI*&A.hbrme imi^o  in 
$?«erameuto.  The  Company  was  ^trbdnaily  reposed 
of  people  from  the  four  dbtrlcU  uf 
llol-ping,  and  Van-ping;  Litum  mr  *ime,  ^y>yap 
(which  meins  *'  Four  Districts").  & ft  emrrd  from 

ihe  two  dburteta  of  Uok-shsn  ami  entered 

it.  We  4l4  nut,  however,  cliau^  our  punW  wi  ih!» 
otconnt.  . '>  . ; 

In  China  it  is  common  to  hayc  ahaftcil*,  and Xn  for- 
eign countries  ui-fom#  pjr compeioy-bail^)*  lYiv  object 
**  to  Improve  the  life  of  tbch  menilwcts  Md  to  instinct 
them  in  principle*  of  bcnevotoce.  They  are  some- 
what like  American  chnrcju*.  The  bnildin^  (brntah 
heds,  fuel,  and  water  to  gne^ta  who  remain  hat  for  a 
abort  period  ; also  a lodging- place  and  medichie.'?  for 
the  Infirm,  aaetl,  end  sick.  are  bestowed  apon 

the  latter  to  enable  them  to  return  to  China, 


There  are  three  aa«hti»  ^mploycciby  .the  Cumpiui/.i 
uIm>  a EQrvjmt,  who  sweeps  iha  house.  - ~r vv  '-M- 

The  number  of  oar  members  that  have  iirrSTcd  hi 
this  port,  itccordhig  to  the  record  ninde  at  their  iond- 
ing,  tVom  the  first  until  December  hl4  IS^Yhsa  been 
flboat  t(kah»X  ur  these  there  have,  returned  perhaps 
3T»>0.  In  April  of  )aft  year  ubovo  34uQ  Mjmrtit#it,  \n.j 
formed  the  Khig-yeuug  Company^  More,  thaft  Sf»0 
have.  died.  There  are  at  present  in  CalU'ornl/i  air a- 
^ether  about  M&  Wp  do  not  know  the  number  who 
have  left  tbie  for  other  conn ixle*. 

Except  the  tmiidinua  a«?d  by  Uwt  Company  we  have 
rim  other  property.  This  Iv^s  bevn  porchtMH’d  bj  the 
iiiemlieru,  who  have  ii.ubec:n»<j;J-oi:  their  fre^Wtli,  kmhc 
twenty,  some  §itetm,  mm&  ie a iIoTiarH.  A portion  hus 
Iweo  paid  In ; some  vriil  he  paid  when  they  are  ready 
to  return  htunu,  Thi*  is  u p¥r?*x$if  vfduumry  matter ; 
there  been  no  used.  ^5 nr  is  way  money 

r^pilred  firnrtJ  tb^^Mt>Wdrthe  *ifk,  ibu  aged,  ordhyj« 
mAkirig  a $eontd  v lyv&t  to  thlf  country. 

The  object*  to  which  the  fuhscriptions  io  fbo  Com- 
puny  hate  been  devoted  are  aa  follows:  1.  The  pur- 
chase of  ground  and  erection  of  the  buitdihgh  Ubcd  .by 
iiift^-5..  The  salaries  of  agenla  and  rervauts^-S.  Fdr 
fbeb  water,  eandles,  and  oil, -4.  To  aecfst  the  wekto 
re  turn  borne.— 5.  For  the  bc^tnwimnU  of  medhineA— 
0,  Far  coffins  and  funeral  expenses  of  the  poor.— 7. 
For  the  repairs  of  tombs.— Expenses  uf  lawsuits.— 
y.  Taxes  ttpou  ohr  frotne  hniUHi  at  Sacramcut««.-I(t. 
Bray  age  arid  bther  miflayfi  for  paSPs?ngert  bindtii^  or 
%yifirfclhg' -h^'-  ship.  . ; ' / ' . : 

Thu  unpiud  eulmcrlptihuk  pmomk  :ia-'-..iShtfK^  :•  tho 
names  of  others  who  have  uot  yat. 
they  Intoud  tp  glrc?  will  ho  gnod  tor  pefhnpa 
autre. 

The  tii^nts  of  U10  CMhhwjiy  are  clecied,  Af  f he  eler 
ilntvjtU  the  diwtrfcrs  mVarfhaye  a voice;  fT  Cri»m  my 
ode  no  oinmiwtrs  are  prcs«mt  they  xuuai  bn  heard  flroin,, 
The  agents  mttsf  b«  men  qi  tried  honesty,  nod  are 
required  to  furnish  KeonUy  hcfi.«re  they  opiqr  ution 
their  office.  Their  election  te  for  the  tend  of  six 
mqn they  of  -tSuir  expiration  of  wbkh  they  must  gin? 
notice,  and  call  a new  eiectloa.  Bat  if  they  he  found 
ikiUiful  to  their  duties  they  are  filigUde  to  fo-electioiL 
Our  Comply  has  never  empbi/pd  mon  b*>  wor  k.  In 
the  Triines  for  their  own  profit : n<>T  have  they  ever 
purchtfi*)d  any  uluvcs  or  used  tbero  h«re. 


Go  gle 


Thus  cmla  tlit?  ei«tct  tma^ldfioti  6iJ  the  rule? 
of  these  ChtiP^  ^ n ihsritu lious 

which  have  ^,*1  so  many 

good  people  in  ('idif-nnhi  find  througliout  the 
United  Slates; made  a groaiid 
of  so  much  .them,.:'  Oh  tin?  part 

of  interested  poVideifttw  hi?i  others  inimical  Co 
them;  Inti  .institutions'  which  hate  no  f)  urn  lid 
for  utility  and  phiianthmpj  among  fho  emi- 
grants from  any  other  nation  or  people  to  otxr 
Viide  shore?. 

These  intete*ting  popera  have^  however,  a 
higher  uu4  peculiar  value  to  m,  inasmuch  a? 
they  exhibit  xipt  plme  a general  «vido nee  of 
the  democracy  ami  good  of  the  ChirtObe, 
hut  nko  that  of  the  trarj**ifer  of  the  ancient  insti- 
tutions of  thtf  E&si  to  our  own  Atnh  Tile  der 
movrocy  of  the  ntraost  extretoea  of  the  world 
side  by  side  ! The  rising  of  the  s.un  jdlos  the 
setting  of  the  son  l The  winple  ach-govem- 
mRnt  of  the  ancient  patriarchal  ages  duds  the 
nearest  re»urdhUnce  Ur ' H**$f  Iti- 'tfio.-Iaat  and 
j farthest,  thotigh  how  it  dfeeiorors  mife of 
j thcm'1  1 . ; r/-'  ‘ J ^ . r,\' 

j ft  is  not  denied  fhA^  in  regard  to  the  g*ner- 
I of  govern rnent.  Urn  fheAry  of  is  and  ita  belter 
'•aspecits  cliietly  hove  hcou  pfesentfei  If  it  he 
j thought  f have  t:- BustaSb-  •.. 
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view  by  quotations  from  the  most  intelligent 
men  who  have  come  into  direct  acquaintance 
with  the  Chinese.  Sir  George  Staunton  speaks 
w'ith  admiration  of  the  Chinese  system  of  law'. 
He  made  a translation  of  the  penal  code  of  the 
present  dynasty.  Concerning  this  translation 
the  Edinburgh  Review  says : 

"The  most  remarkable  thing  in  this  code  is  its  great 
reasonableness,  clearness,  and  consistency:  the  busi- 
ness-like brevity  aud  directness  of  the  various  provi- 
sions : and  the  plainness  and  moderation  of  the  lan- 
guage iu  which  it  is  expressed.  It  savors  throughout 
of  practical  judgment  and  European  good  sense.” 

Thomas  Taylor  Meadows,  a thorough  stu- 
dent of  the  Chinese  literature  and  politics,  in- 
terpreter in  the  British  sendee  in  China,  de- 
clares that  the  Chinese 

"enjoy  an  amount  of  freedom  in  the  disposal  of  their 
persons  and  property  which  other  European  nations 
than  the  Russians  may  well  envy  them.”  lie  says 
that  if  civilization  should  be  moral  and  mental  before 
material,  then  “the  Chinese  civilization  has  from  the 
earliest  ages  been  the  highest  in  kind,  whatever  it  may 
have  been  in  degree , or  in  the  extent  to  which  it  has 
been  practiced.” 

It  is  not  denied  that  in  the  administration 
more  especially  of  the  general  government  in 
China  there  have  existed,  and  do  exist,  great 
abuses  and  corruption.  In  so  far  as  these  facts 
relate  to  the  general  government  alone  the  ob- 
jection built  upon  them  does  not  affect  the  esti- 
mate we  place  upon  the  popular  forms.  But  it 
will  be  granted  that  these  have  had  a share  in 
the  universal  increase  of  evil  which  the  most 
excellent  Chinese  testify,  with  great  grief,  has 
grown  up  within  the  past  half  century.  And 
this  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  following  rea- 
sons : The  imperial  power  is  in  the  hands  of 
foreigners,  the  Manchu  Tartars,  who  are  hated 
by  the  people,  and  who  have  yielded  to  bribery 
to  obtain  means  to  carry  on  the  government. 
The  popular  mind  has  been  every  where  un- 
settled, the  better  classes  held  in  anxiety,  and 
vice  allowed  to  prevail,  on  account  of  the  prev- 
alent spirit  of  rebellion ; many  treasonable  so- 
cieties have  sprung  up;  and  the  people  have 
freely  quoted  the  words  of  old  prophecies  and 
oracles  to  the  effect  that  the  time  had  come  for 
the  overthrow  of  the  present  general  govern- 
ment. Tremendous  corruption,  beggary,  crime, 
death,  have  followed  the  vast  enlargement  of 
foreign  trade;  most  terrible,  most  inexcusable, 
most  wide-spread  of  all,  the  source  of  them  has 
been  the  cultivation  by  Europeans  and  Ameri- 
cans of  the  fatal  passion  for  opium. 

The  question  of  the  qualifications  to  be  re- 
quired of  the  Chinese  in  connection  with  their 
admission  to  citizenship  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  that  has  come  before  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  The  continent  will  be  occupied 
by  millions  of  them.  They  are  by  nature  one 
of  the  shrewdest  races  of  the  world.  Scarcely 
any  other  race  can  compare  with  them  in  ca- 
pacity for  organization  and  in  adroitness  in  po- 
litical management.  This  may  easily  be  sup- 
ported by  an  observation  of  their  astonishing 
control  over  all  the  nations  contiguous  to  them, 


with  comparatively  little  resort  to  force ; or  by 
their  dexterity  in  undoing  by  strategy  what  the 
European  powers  forced  them  to  concede  at  the 
mouth  of  the  cannon.  It  may  be  sustained  by 
the  judgment  of  men  like  Mr.  Meadow's,  who 
says  the  Chinese  possess  that  “ pow  er  of  combi- 
nation for  common  purposes  w'hich  distinguishes 
the  Anglo-Saxons  among  Western  nations.” 
Such  a people,  holding  the  balance  of  powrer  by 
a compact  minority,  may  sway  the  politics  of  a 
State,  may  decide  a Presidential  election,  or  the 
supremacy  of  a political  party,  in  some  crisis 
of  the  nation. 

There  are  three  chief  elements  of  danger — 
their  paganism,  their  ignorance  of  our  language 
and  laws,  and  their  temporary  residence. 

An  intelligent  acquaintance  W'ith  our  institu- 
tions and  principles  should  be  made  imperative 
where  application  is  made  for  the  privilege  of 
naturalization ; and  the  converse  duty  is  obliga- 
tory upon  us  of  affording  all  possible  aid  in  the 
w'uy  of  schools  and  other  educational  advant- 
ages. And  the  warning  can  not  be  given  in 
language  too  strong,  that  if  these  claims  of  rea- 
son, humanity,  and  patriotism  be  despised,  the 
hereditary  jealousies  of  their  native  districts  and 
clans,  the  unavoidable  control  of  the  masses  of 
them  by  those  most  acquainted  with  our  laws 
and  customs,  the  tricks  of  our  politicians,  their 
untaught  passions  and  their  uncorrected  fears, 
will  inflict  upon  us  severe  and  not  unmerited 
retribution. 

Few  of  the  American  people,  and  far  fewer 
of  the  Chinese,  went  to  the  Pacific  coast  w'ith  a 
purpose  to  remain  there.  They,  like  ourselves, 
have  migrated  voluntarily,  in  the  hope  of  speedy 
fortune.  Their  residence  is  essentially  transient. 
If  left  to  themselves,  few  will  seek  naturaliza- 
tion. And  since  our  laws  relating  to  it  con- 
template strictness  as  to  the  abjuration  of  for- 
eign allegiance,  evidence  of  fixed  purpose  to 
make  this  New  World  their  home,  and  the  se- 
curity of  the  asseveration  of  one  or  two  citizens 
to  that  effect,  peculiar  care  is  justifiable  that, 
with  reference  to  them,  the  evidence  of  sincerity 
be  sufficient. 

The  defects  of  Chinese  civilization  are,  first, 
its  want  of  sound  general  political  principles ; 
and  second,  of  the  influence  of  enlightened 
Christianity.  These  it  is  the  office  of  Amer- 
ican democracy  to  supply.  Shall  we  not  per- 
form it?  There  is  a strange  feat  of  medical 
skill  in  which,  in  cases  of  extensive  hemor- 
rhage, or  old  age,  or  special  debility,  a portion 
of  the  blood  of  a young  person  has  been  drawn 
and  transfused  in  the  veins  of  the  patient,  pour- 
ing into  them  a new  vigor.  The  youth  and 
health  of  Christian  America  could  be  poured 
out  in  no  nobler  cause  than  in  the  rejuvena- 
tion of  a nation  so  interesting  and  so  great ; a 
nation  which  is  the  mother  of  a family  of  na- 
tions, whose  domains  fill  half  the  continent; 
to  whom  she  has  given  their  religion,  their 
arts,  their  forms  of  government,  who  will  al- 
ways imitate  her  spirit  and  be  fashioned  by  her 
life. 
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“%  TY  Uncle  Toby  was  a humane  man.  He 
1V1  would  spare  even  flies.  Insects  appealed 
to  his  forbearance  in  the  degree  of  their  help- 
lessness. Go,  little  nuisance,  quoth  my  uncle, 
there  is  room  enough  in  the  world  for  thee  and 
me.  A certain  excellent  Episcopus  is  as  kind 
as  my  Uncle  Toby,  but  it  must  be  pardoned  to 
professional  habit  and  necessity  that  the  insect 
can  not  be  suffered  to  escape  without  a brief  ex- 
hortation. The  cloth  obliges.  Who  has  not 
felt  it  who  observas,  for  instance,  the  slightly 
erratic  modem  ecclesiastical  costume  ? The 
straight-collared  coat,  the  high -buttoned  w'aist- 
coat,  the  sad  avoidance  of  cheerful  color — the 
priest’s  costume  that  is  not  a priest’s  costume, 
just  as  the  good  clergyman  is  not  exactly  a 
priest ; why  does  he  wear  it?  Wine  is  good 
and  so  is  water,  but  what  is  wine  and  water? 
A church  claiming  superiority  to  the  temporal 
power,  and  denouncing  eternal  death  to  all  who 
do  not  accept  its  creed  and  acknowledge  its  au- 
thority— a church  handing  over  heretics  to  the 
civil  hamd  for  discipline,  the  fearful  story  of  the 
Inquisition — this  is  imposing,  and  ghastly,  and 
revolting.  This  appeals  to  the  master  emotions. 
The  cloth  obliged  then  in  a tremendous  manner. 
But  when  we  contemplate  Tyng  at  New  Bruns- 
wick and  Hubbard  at  Olneyvillc,  it  is  evident 
that  it  obliges  differently  now. 

But  clerical  costume  is  of  the  manner  and 
mind  as  well  as  of  the  body.  If  you  happen  to 
be  in  the  city  of  Rome  at  a certain  ecclesiastical 
feast  in  midsummer,  you  may  see  the  Pope  borne 
about  the  Piazza  of  St.  Peter’s,  kneeling  and  be- 
stowing the  benediction.  Now,  an  old  gentle- 
man carried  about  on  a very  warm  day  in  such 
a posture  must  be  excessively  uncomfortable, 
and  the  common  story  is  that  he  is  not  kneeling 
at  all,  but  is  quietly  sitting  in  a frame  which 
gives  him  the  appearance  of  kneeling.  It  is, 
doubtless,  an  untrue  story  as  to  the  facts,  but 
not  as  to  the  feeling  with  which  the  spectacle  is 
regarded.  That  supposed  frame  has  about  the 
same  relation  to  the  reverential  attitude  that  the 
single-breasted  garments,  of  which  we  just  spoke, 
have  to  the  sacerdotal  robe.  And  yet  how  many 
a youthful  Clericus  have  we  not  seen  who  wore 
his  little  uniform  with  the  air  of  Loyola ! And 
in  like  manner  how  the  mild  Episcopus  has  inher- 
ited the  tone  of  Torquemada,  even  in  dismissing 
with  a sermon  the  moth  that  flies  into  his  candle. 

But  how  about  the  moth  ? Peccavimus  ! Let 
him  fly  humbly  in  a little  sheet  and  bear  meekly 
a penitential  candle.  Hie  awray,  small  nuisance, 
from  taper  to  taper.  Let  us  behold  the  moment- 
ary sparkle  of  thy  wings,  and  vanish!  The 
Easy  Chair  cries  peccavimus , because  it  is  the 
moth,  the  midge,  the  insect;  and  Uncle  Toby 
Torquemada  kindly  permits  it  to  flutter,  provid- 
ed it  wdll  not  try  to  fly.  Torquemada  will  do 
the  flying.  The  Easy  Chair  may  prattle,  Tor- 
quemada will  talk.  Let  it  leave  thinking,  my 
Uncle  Toby  will  attend  to  that.  For  instance, 
why  should  an  Easy  Chair  which  chats  every 
month  about  the  little  events  of  life,  the  minor 
morals  and  manners,  as  we  say,  of  poetry,  pic- 
tures, and  the  like — why  should  on  Easy  Chair 
of  this  kind  venture  to  speak  of  things  44  Catholic” 
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or 4 4 Protestant  ?”  They  are  subjects  too  weighty 
for  its  little  arms.  This  is  the  kind  advice  it  re- 
ceives from  Episcopus,  who  will  have  no  poach- 
ers upon  a certain  domain.  The  Protestant 
principle,  says  Episcopus,  is  matter  to  be  dis- 
puted among  experts  w'hose  studies  have  fitted 
them  for  the  debate.  It  is  not  to  be  lightly 
turned  off  from  the  lips  of  a minor  critic. 

The  occasion  of  this  forbearance  of  Uncle 
Toby  is  some  remarks  of  the  Easy  Chair  in  our 
August  issue  in  reply  to  a courteous  correspond- 
ent who  made  observations  upon  the  term  Catho- 
lic as  applied  to  a church.  The  Easy  Chair  said 
that  any  church  or  body  of  believers  which  is  in 
os  perfect  communion  with  itself  every  where  as 
the  Roman  Church  is  as  catholic  in  the  essential 
sense  as  that  church.  There  is,  indeed,  no  cath- 
olic, or  universal,  church ; but  the  mere  larger 
number  of  adherents  to  the  Roman  communion 
certainly  does  not  make  that  church  universal, 
nor  does  it  require  much  study  to  perceive  so 
simple  a truth.  But  behold  the  peril  of  the  pul- 
pit or  of  the  habit  of  pommeling  an  opponent 
without  contradiction!  Even  Episcopus,  with 
no  ill-intention,  in  undertaking  to  repeat  the 
Easy  Chair’s  remark,  says  that  44  it  puts  for- 
ward the  droll  notion  that  a number  of  per- 
sons— ten,  a hundred,  any  number — may  right- 
fully call  themselves  a catholic  church  because 
they  agree  with  each  other  in  belief  and  forms!” 
Now',  what  the  Easy  Chair  did  and  does  say  is 
that  44  the  Roman  Church  is  no  more  catholic  in 
any  esscntiid  sense  than  the  Methodist  or  the  Bap- 
tist. ” This  is  entirely  different  from  the  repre- 
sentation of  Episcopus.  It  is  tolerably  evident 
that  if  no  church  is  catholic  which  is  not  univers- 
al, a larger  number  has  no  more  claim  to  that 
designation  than  a smaller.  The  half  is  no  more 
the  whole  than  the  quarter.  John  Wesley  was 
as  much  a Christian  as  Bossuet ; but  by  no  prop- 
er use  of  words  can  Bossuet’s  church  be  held  to 
have  included  John  Wesley.  Yet  Bossuet  was 
no  more  truly  a catholic  than  John  Wesley, 
while  if  in  a loose  and  unmeaning  manner  all 
that  is  called  Christendom  is  to  be  reckoned 
as  the  Church  Catholic,  Bossuet,  John  Wesley, 
and  Voltaire  are  equally  catholics. 

But  Episcopus«denies  that  the  essence  of  Prot- 
estantism is  the  assertion  of  the  right  of  private 
judgment,  and  feels  called  upon  “unceremo- 
niously” to  “upset”  the  Chair  for  saying  so. 
Episcopus  asserts  that  the  question  about  the 
right  of  private  judgment  is  not  at  all  a ques- 
tion about  the  human  soul  acknowledging  the 
binding  authority  of  other  human  souls.  Every 
body  of  Christians,  says  Episcopus,  asserts  tliat 
there  is  no  rightfully  binding  authority  in  religion 
save  Divine  authority.  44  In  short,  Holy  Scrip- 
ture interpreted  by  the  universal  consent  of  the 
church  is  the  rule  of  faith.  ” Oh,  my  Uncle  Toby ! 
What  church?  Was  the  Bible  interpreted  by 
Bossuet  and  his  fellow-believers  a rule  of  faith 
for  John  Wesley?  Is  Holy  Scripture  as  inter- 
preted by  Convocation,  or  by  a Convention,  or 
by  a House  of  Bishops,  or  by  a Defender  of  the 
Faith,  or  by  any  ecclesiastical  authority  which 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  acknowledges,  a 
rule  of  faith  for  Cardinal  Antonelii  ? 
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Or,  supposing  that  there  were  a church,  in  the 
sense  of  a body  of  all  believers,  and  that  by  any 
possibility  there  could  be  a universal  consent  of 
such  a church,  what  is  that  but  to  state  a sheer 
begging  of  the  question,  or  else  to  fall  upon  the 
very  point  of  the  Easy  Chair?  If  there  be  a 
universal  consent  of  all  believers,  there  is,  of 
course,  no  further  question.  If,  however,  cer- 
tain ecclesiastical  authorities,  such  as  a council, 
or  a synod,  or  an  assembly,  or  a body  of  what- 
ever name  you  choose,  assert  certain  dogmas  to 
be  a rule  of  faith,  what  is  this  but  Bossuet  and 
Company,  or  John  Wesley  and  Company,  or  Doc- 
tor Channing  and  Company  claiming  the  Divine 
sanction  and  declaring  their  view  or  authority  to 
be  binding  ? That  Bossuet  tells  Wesley  his  opin- 
ion has  Divine  authority  does  not  persuade  Wes- 
ley. Wesley  believes  what  he  approves,  and  no- 
thing else.  He  may  profess  what  he  will.  Words, 
as  every  well-meaning  Uncle  Toby  understands, 
do  not  change  things.  Here  is  Juvenis,  who 
wishes  to  know  what  religious  view  “ Divine  au- 
thority” sanctions.  That  of  the  Church  Cath- 
olic, cries  Bossuet.  That  of  the  Church  Apos- 
tolic, cries  Saint  Henry  VIII.  That  of  Geneva, 
cries  John  Calvin.  Aline,  cries  Roger  Williams. 
Mine,  cries  John  Wesley.  The  Easy  Chair  im- 
agines that  under  the  circumstances  Juvenis  will 
privately  judge  for  himself. 

But  Episcopus  says  that  this  is  not  historically 
the  Protestant  principle,  because  only  a few  Prot- 
estant denominations  hold  it.  Very  well,  then 
they  hold  the  essential  Protestant  principle. 
Does  the  popular  principle  of  government  not 
involve  equal  suffrage  because  the  Venetian  Re- 
public was  an  oligarchy?  Is  it  a reply  to  one 
who  asserts  that  the  popular  principle  of  govern- 
ment implies  universal  suffrage,  to  say  that  Wash- 
ington did  not  think  so,  that  most  political  par- 
ties do  not  think  so,  and  that  its  assertion  is  con- 
fined to  a few  ? In  nothing  are  all  of  us  more 
inconsistent  than  in  politics,  except  in  religion. 
Episcopus  says  that  Luther  protested  against 
Rome  because  in  his  judgment  it  had  corrupted 
the  Catholic  faith ; but  that  he  was  willing  to 
submit  to  the  judgment  of  a truly  free  General 
Council.  That  is  to  say,  Luther  thought  the 
Church  unfaithful ; but  if  certain  other  people 
did  not  think  so,  he  would  be  governed  by  their 
opinion.  Very  well,  that  is  not  Protestantism. 
Luther  was  no  more  a Protestant  in  saying  that 
than  he  was  a Protestant  when  he  was  intolerant 
of  the  Swiss  reformers  for  their  views  of  the 
Sacrament. 

Like  all  the  rest  of  us,  Martin  Luther  was  an 
extremely  inconsistent  man.  Had  he  done  no- 
thing more  than  ask  the  judgment  of  a General 
Council,  he  would  not  have  made  trouble  in  the 
Roman  communion.  That  appeal  was  not  the 
Protestant  proclamation.  But  his  declaration 
that  he  would  not  yield  unless  convinced  by  the 
clearest  arguments,  “because  it  is  neither  safe 
nor  expedient  to  art  against  conscience" — this  was 
the  essentially  Protestant  assertion  that  disposed 
of  the  “universal  consent  of  the  church  as  the 
rule  of  faith,”  and  this  is  the  corner-stone  of 
Protestantism.  Whatever  man  or  body  of  men 
cherish  that  principle  are  strictly  Protestants. 
They  vitalize  the  great  multitude  called  “the 
Protestant  Church,”  composed  of  many  sects; 
and  when  the  Easy  Chair  says  that  the  Protest- 
ant Church  holds  the  absolute  right  of  private 


judgment,  he  uses  the  words  exactly  as  when  he 
says  that  by  the  Republican  party  he  means  that 
body  of  political  thinkers  who  hold  to  equality 
of  rights.  Very  possibly  “millions”  of  Repub- 
lican voters  do  not  agree,  and  that  the  number 
of  those  who  do  is  comparatively  small ; but  it  is, 
nevertheless,  the  essential  Republican  principle. 

These  are  not  matters  which  require  an  espe- 
cial training  before  an  opinion  is  justifiable.  The 
essential  substance  of  the  Lutheran  protest  is 
among  the  great  familiar  facts  of  history.  The 
refinements  and  subtleties  of  interpretation  in  re- 
gard to  it,  the  splitting  between  the  west  and 
northwest  sides,  belong  to  ecclesiastical  training, 
and  may  very  safely  be  left  there.  The  ex- 
tremely uncertain  foundation  upon  which  he 
builds  who  will  neither  choose  one  side  nor  the 
other,  who  will  neither  rest  in  Rome  nor  in  his 
own  conscience,  is  shown  with  great  power,  if 
with  irrepressible  contempt,  in  the  comedy  of 
Convocation.  When  the  Vatican  speaks  it  de- 
clares its  thunder  to  be  the  very  voice  from 
heaven.  When  Lambeth  does  the  same  it  will 
no  longer  be  the  sport  of  logicians. 

At  least  it  seems  so  still  to  the  moth  which 
will  vex  the  candle  of  the  good  Episcopus  no 
more. 

Ever  since  Louis  Napoleon  has  been  Emperor 
of  France  he  has  known  what  was  his  chief  ene- 
my— an  enemy  relentless,  untiring,  iuvincible. 
From  time  to  time  the  “man  of  the  2d  of  De- 
cember” exclaims  that  his  empire  is  peace.  He 
never  says  that  it  is  liberty.  From  the  first  he 
must  have  felt  that  his  struggle  was  with  the 
law  of  civilization — that  he  was  trying  to  build  a 
palace  of  ice  in  the  dog-days.  No  man  can  hope 
to  found  a dynasty  in  France,  nor  in  any  other 
country7,  who  does  not  conform  to  the  conditions 
of  his  time.  He  must  be  w illing  to  risk  the  hos- 
tility of  the  press,  relying  upon  his  ability  to  gov- 
ern so  well  that  a large  part  of  the  press  wrill  al- 
ways be  upon  his  side.  But  when  it  is  neces- 
sary to  his  success  that  the  hostile  newspaper  be 
forcibly  repressed,  he  has  defeated  himself.  Louis 
Napoleon’s  fatal  foe  is  not  Russia  or  England,  it 
is  a sheet  of  printed  paper.  His  laivs  against  the 
press  are  laws  against  himself.  Every  prosecu- 
tion of  a newspaper  is  a blow  at  his  heir.  He 
is  really  trying  to  govern  upon  the  system  of 
Charles  X.,  of  George  III.  in  England,  of  the 
old  policy  in  this  country.  The  government  that 
lays  a violent  hand  upon  the  newspaper  commits 
suicide.  But  let  it  rather  employ  the  most  brill- 
iant talent,  at  the  most  lavish  rate,  upon  news- 
papers of  its  owm ; let  it  encounter  argument 
with  argument,  quip  with  quip,  sneer  with  sneer, 
laugh  with  laugh — and  all  will  go  well.  The 
moment  it  begins  to  muzzle  its  opponent  the 
dullness  of  the  most  stupid  adversary  becomes  a 
storm  of  eloquence  that  will  blow  over  the  gov- 
ernment. 

This  is  a commonplace  of  political  experience, 
and  has  had  its  most  striking  illustration  in  En- 
gland, where  Louis  Napoleon  lived  so  long,  and 
where  he  ought  to  have  learned  the  lesson.  But 
he  has  undertaken  the  same  warfare  upon  Roche- 
fort’s Lantern  that  George  III.  waged  upon 
Wilkes’s  North  Briton . The  famous  Number 
Forty-five  of  Wilkes’s  paper  was  not  very  bitter, 
and  not  at  all  brilliant.  But  then  it  was  pub- 
lished more  than  a hundred  years  ago.  The 
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Number  Fourteen  of  the  Lantern  is  one  of  the 
most  pointed  and  severe  popular  appeals  ever 
made  against  the  rule  of  the  foolish  Louis  Na- 
poleon. 

The  English  historical  writers,  including  Mr. 
Massey,  the  latest,  even  when  they  are  liberals, 
do  not  like  John  Wilkes,  and  the  general  im- 
pression of  him  is  of  a demagogue.  But  the 
same  writers  admit  that  the  most  sacred  rights 
of  the  citizen  were  outraged  in  his  person,  and 
that  the  dangerous  tendencies  of  the  Georgian 
policy  were  fully  revealed  in  the  action  of  Par- 
liament. Even  Chatham,  an  aristocrat  of  aris- 
tocrats, could  not  shut  his  eyes  to  the  peril  of 
the  royal  coronet,  and  “Wilkes  and  liberty” 
became  the  rallying  cry  of  the  party  which  saved 
England  from  incalculable  trouble  and  suffering. 
Still  later,  when  Chattiam’s  son  became  the  arch- 
enemy of  the  traditional  guarantees  of  freedom, 
and  prosecuted  men  upon  the  most  absurd  charges 
of  public  expression  of  opinion,  Erskine,  by  his 
successful  defense,  again  vindicated  free  speech, 
and  again  saved  the  country  from  the  madness 
of  the  Ministry.  The  result  of  this  struggle  in 
England  is  that  there  is  a greater  intellectual  in- 
dependence and  a freer  press  in  that  country  than 
in  any  other — not  excepting  the  United  States. 
Our  laws,  indeed,  are  as  unrestrictive,  but  the 
habit  of  deference  to  the  majority  hurts  our  in- 
dependence. 

This  is  a chapter  of  history  indispensably  im- 
portant to  any  gentleman  of  the  day  who  propos- 
es to  set  up  an  imperial  throne,  but  wrhich  seems 
to  be  curiously  forgotten  by  Louis  Napoleon. 
During  his  whole  experiment  he  has  been  very 
jealous  of  the  newspaper,  and  has  laid  his  hand 
very  heavily  upon  it.  Indeed  political  discussion 
has  virtually  ceased,  except  in  the  mouths  of  a 
very  few  representatives  like  Thiers  and  Jules 
Favre,  and  in  the  columns  of  a very  few  news- 
papers which  have  taken  the  risk,  and  have  usu- 
ally succumbed.  But  every  Goliath  has  his  Da- 
vid, if  only  time  enough  be  given.  Louis  Na- 
poleon's is  the  Lantern . 

It  is  a paper  which  has  now  become  famous ; 
and  it  is  to-day  the  most  noted  in  the  world. 
The  story  of  its  marvelous  success  and  of  the 
enormous  salary  paid  to  M.  Rochefort,  the  edi- 
tor, has  been  often  told.  At  length  it  has  dared 
Emperor  Louis  to  the  combat,  and  the  foolish 
Emperor  has  assented.  The  Lantern  has  been 
suppressed  in  Paris,  and  Rochefort  condemned 
to  sixteen  months’  imprisonment.  The  foolish 
Emperor  might  as  well  condemn  Mercury  to  re- 
main under  his  finger.  The  Lantern , forcibly 
darkened  in  Paris,  suddenly  blazes  out  all  over 
France,  all  over  Europe,  from  Brussels.  The 
attention  of  the  world  has  been  called  to  it  by 
the  foolish  Louis,  and  the  terrible  light  from 
Brussels  exposes  him  to  universal  attention  and 
remark. 

But  see,  for  a moment,  the  difference  between 
the  North  Briton , which  .was  pursued  with  such 
wTath  by  George  HI.  a century  ago,  and  the 
Lantern  over  which  Louis  Napoleon  hopelessly 
tries  to  throw  a wet  blanket.  This  is  what 
Wilkes  said : 

“The  minister’s  speech  of  last  Tuesday  is  not  to  be 

S"eled  in  the  annals  of  this  country.  I am  in 
whether  the  imposition  is  greater  on  the  sover- 
eign or  on  the  nation.  Every  friend  of  his  country 
must  lament  that  a Prince  of  so  many  great  and  ami- 
able qualities,  whom  England  truly  reveres,  can  he 


brought  to  give  the  sanction  of  his  sacred  name  to 
the  most  odious  measures,  and  to  the  most  unjustifi- 
able public  declarations,  from  a throne  ever  renowned 
for  troth,  honor,  and  unsullied  virtue.” 

This  is  the  most  delicate  piping  of  sedition,  the 
tamest  treble  of  treason.  But  for  this  the  Brit- 
ish Court  resolved  that  Wilkes  should  be  ruined. 

Listen  now  to  Rochefort  in  our  happy  times ! 
See  how  he  drinks  “delight  of  battle,”  and 
springs  fresh  and  sparkling  into  the  lists!  He 
addresses  himself  to  the  Commander  Pinard,  one 
of  Louis  Napoleon’s  police  agents : 

“You  must  confess,  Commander  Pinard,  that  I 
should  be  too  simple  if,  while  I can  continue  to  show 
you  up  in  yonr  true  colors  to  France  and  Europe,  I 
should  give  up  the  same  when  all  the  trumps  are  in 
my  hands.  Before  accepting  martyrdom  I will  pro- 
long the  combat.  The  wrestler  who  feels  able  to  go 
on  renders  a greater  service  to  his  cause  than  the  vic- 
tim whose  sole  heroism  consists  in  resignation.  To 
suppose  that  any  good  can  be  done  with  the  men  of 
December  2 by  stretching  out  your  wrists  for  their 
handcuffs  and  saying,  ‘Here  lam;  do  with  me  what 
you  will/  would  be  stupid  indeed.  Such  a course 
would  be  only  justifiable  when  one  feels  impotent  to 
be  of  any  more  use.  That  is  not  my  case.  I shall 
redouble  my  blows  in  order  to  precipitate  the  denoue- 
ment Ah ! yon  sentence  me  to  sixteen  months’  im- 
prisonment. Here  is  my  answer : I condemn  you  to 
two  years  of  the  Lantern  /” 

Here  is  Puck  in  open  rebellion.  Imagine  the 
Emperor  reading  Number  Fourteen  in  the  Tuii- 
eries,  with  a vague  suspicion  that  he  has  com- 
mitted a perilous  as  well  as  absurd  blunder. 
And  after  reflecting  that,  while  he  can  not  en- 
force his  decree  of  imprisonment  against  Roche- 
fort, he  can  not  escape  his  own  condemnation  to 
the  Lantern , imagine  his  mustache  curling  up- 
ward with  helpless  wrath  as  he  resumes  the  read- 
ing: 

“ The  only  way  to  extinguish  the  Lantern  would  be 
to  expel  your  glorious  Emperor  from  the  Tuileries. 
Whenever  that  devoutly-to-be-wished  consummation 
happens  I will  put  out  the  Lantern  wdth  my  own 
hands.  Belonging  as  I do  to  a political  and  litera- 
ry school  diametrically  opposed  to  that  of  Boileau,  I 
am  quite  willing  to  leave  off  writing,  but  Napoleon 
must  first  cease  to  reign.  [This  is  an  allusion  to  Boi- 
lean’s  celebrated  courtier-like  line—1  Grand  roi,  cesse 
de  vaincre  ouje  cessc  d'ecrire.']" 

So  open,  deliberate,  determined  a defiance 
Louis  Napoleon  has  not  received  since  he  set  up 
his  throne.  And  as  lie  slowly  twirls  his  mus- 
tache he  reflects  that  it  is  he  alone  who  has  made 
those  words  important  and  dangerous.  As  he 
looks  at  the  passive  little  sheet  in  his  hand  he 
knows  that  at  that  very  moment  every  where  in 
Paris  and  in  Europe,  despite  all  his  energy  and 
his  army,  these  words  are  read,  and  judgment  is 
passed  upon  him,  not  as  a despot,  but  as  a nin- 
compoop. Any  fool  can  blow  out  a candle ; but 
only  a wise  man  knows  that  to  pour  water  upon 
burning  petroleum  is  to  kindle  an  enormous  con- 
flagration. Let  the  Emperor  read  on  and  see 
whether  he  has  blown  out  a candle  or  watered 
burning  petroleum : 

“Nov^I  announce  this  — that  every  Saturday  the 
Lantern,  illegally  strangled  in  France,  will  appear  in 
some  foreign  country.  It  will  filter  through  the 
French  frontiers,  and  be  circulated  in  Paris  to  an 
extent  that  will  astonish  you.  Yonr  police  pretend 
to  be  formidable,  but  my  contraband  police  will  be 
foaud  to  match  them.  You  may  send  to  every  rail- 
way station  as  formidable  armies  of  police  ageuts  as 
you  please ; while  they  search  innocent  travelers  and 
find  nothing,  the  Ijantem,  which  so  alarms  yon,  will 
be  distributed  by  mysterious  hands  in  work-shops,  in 
drawing-rooms,  and  in  barracks— in  barracks  espe- 
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a for  there  our  Boldlers  are  beginning  to  read  my 
gs ; and  I will  continue  to  teach  them  that  love 
of  country  is  even  better  than  love  of  discipline,  and 
that  they  must  beware  of  the  adulterated  drinks  which 
it  is  customary  to  serve  out  to  them  on  the  eve  of  a 
coup-d'eiat." 

Will  the  elect  of  seven  millions  remember  at 
this  point  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  French 
Revolution  Charles  Fox  said  that  the  French 
army  had  proved  that  in  becoming  a soldier  a 
man  did  not  cease  to  be  a citizen  ? Will  he  also 
reflect  that  the  French  people  begin  to  see  very 
clearly  that  it  was  not  the  election,  but  the  coup - 
d'etat  that  made  him  Emperor?  Will  he  send 
for  Moustier  to  write  a dispatch  to  demand  of 
Belgium  that  it  extinguish  the  Lantern  and  ex- 
pel Rochefort  ? And  while  his  hand  is  upon  the 
bell,  will  he  pause  as  his  eye  falls  upon  the  fol- 
lowing words  ? 

14 1 am  perfectly  aware  that  the  ‘strong*  French  Gov- 
ernment will  lose  no  time  in  demanding  my  expulsion 
from  Belgium.  But  I have  already  taken  every  pre- 
caution not  to  embarrass  this  generous  country,  which 
puts  ours  to  shame  by  its  respect  for  law,  its  commun- 
al franchises,  and  the  energy  of  its  liberalism.  I am 
ready  for  the  French  Government  on  that  ground.  My 
domicile  will  be  here,  and  there,  and  every  where.  I 
resign  myself  to  play  the  part  of  a wandering  journal- 
ist and  a literary  preacher.  One  day  I shall  date  the 
Lantern  from  Geneva,  another  from  London,  Baden, 
Heidelberg,  Ostend,  or  Cologne ; and  when  you  come 
to  demand  my  expulsion  you  must  apply  to  some  fif- 
teen governments,  of  whom  fourteen,  at  least,  will 
laugh  in  your  face.” 

Sixty-six  years  ago,  reflects  the  Emperor  of 
France,  the  First  Consul  compelled  the  British 
Ministry  to  sue  an  emigrant  Frenchman  in  London 
for  a libel  upon  the  Consul.  But  the  reflecting 
Emperor  doubts  whether  that  can  be  done  again. 
He  perceives,  as  the  paper  flutters  from  his  hand* 
that  he  has  made  himself  the  target  of  this  in- 
visible and  terrible  warrior.  He  feels  that  he 
has,  as  it  were,  raised  Europe  against  him  in  the 
form  of  this  remorseless  Lantern , which  will  glare 
upon  him  from  every  side.  Perhaps,  he  says, 
Villafranca  was  a blunder,  because  I alienated 
Italy.  Certainly  Bismarcjt  outwitted  me  in  the 
Prussian  and  Austrian  war.  Certainly  Mexico 
was  a fearful  mistake.  And  now  that  I have 
laid  my  hand  upon  this  Lantern  I shall  be  for- 
tunate if  I escape  with  burned  fingers  only,  and 
not  with  an  empire  in  flames.  Will  not* Louis 
Napoleon  agree  with  us  that  the  best  advice  to 
be  given  to  gentlemen  proposing  to  establish  em- 
pires is— don't  try  to  muzzle  the  press  ? 


Why  is  it  that  public  questions  winch  in  this 
country  are  rather  contemptuously  ridiculed  are 
the  subject  of  the  gravest  consideration  by  many 
of  the  w isest  of  Englishmen,  and  are  apparently 
much  nearer  their  practical  solution  in  England 
than  in  the  United  States  ? A very  intelligent  wo- 
man in  this  country  sends  a letter  to  a political 
convention  proposing  a logical  application  of  the 
Democratic  principle  to  the  suffrage,  and  her 
suggestion  is  saluted  with  a storm  of  ytirical 
laughter  such  as  that  with  which  a Brdodignag 
Senate  might  have  received  the  overture  of  an 
equal  alliance  from  a Lilliputian  embassador. 
Meanwhile  in  the  British  Parliament  tho  most 
profound  and  influential  of  English  political 
thinkers  brings  forward  substantially  the  same 
proposition,  and,  after  a respectful  hearing,  it 
receives  the  support  of  some  of  the  best  men  in 
the  House,  as  it  had  already  that  of  hundreds 


of  the  most  eminent  English  men  and  women  be- 
yond its  walls. 

Or  again,  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  a respect- 
ful petition  is  presented  to  the  Legislature  by  cer- 
tain women,  who  have,  at  least,  thought  maturely 
upon  the  subject  of  their  request ; and  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  of  the  representatives  of  that 
excellent  State  are  good  enough  to  report  what 
they  consider  to  be  the  duty  and  sphere  of  wo- 
men in  human  society,  and  conclude  their  re- 
marks with  this  manly  observation : “ If  it  be 
proper  for  them  [the  Committee]  to  make  any 
suggestions  for  the  benefit  of  the  petitioners  and 
those  who  sympathize  with  them,  they  would  say, 
with  all  respect,  with  the  stem  old  King  of  the 
ambitious  Princess : 

‘A  lusty  brace 

Of  twins  may  cure  her*of  ner  folly.  By 
The  bearing  and  the  training  of  a child 
Is  woman's  wisdom.'  ” 

Lord  North’s  Parliament  was  never  more  con- 
temptuous of  colonial  upstarts,  and  such  a Com- 
mittee might  wrell  be  sent  to  Coventry  to  frater- 
nize with  Leofric,  Godiva’s  lord. 

But  while  this  is  the  wisdom  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Sidney  Smith,  of  the  London  Registration 
Society,  announces  that  overseers  of  election 
must  not  undertake  to  interpret  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment, but  must  register  the  names  of  all  persons 
as  voters,  women  or  not,  who  are  qualified  under 
the  new  electoral  law ; and  many  overseers  in 
country  parishes  are  following  his  direction; 
while  Mr.  Pankhurst  writes  a brief  and  cogent 
article  in  the  true  dry  British  manner,  utterly 
bare  of  rhetoric  and  sentiment,  in  the  most  \ig- 
orous  of  British  Review  s,  the  Fortniyhtly . The 
reason  of  this  remarkable  difference  in  the  En- 
glish and  American  treatment  of  the  same  sub- 
ject must  be  the  difference  of  wisdom  between 
the  American  Convention  and  the  British  Par- 
liament, and  the  superior  enlightenment  of  the 
New  Jersey  Judiciary  Committee  compared  to 
that  of  the  English  thinkers.  The  British  bar- 
barians have  not  yet  learned,  in  the  delightful 
words  of  the  New'  Jersey  Committee,  that  wo- 
man “already  enjoys,  with  rare  exceptions,  if 
any,  all  the  rights  essential  to  her  happiness  or 
consistent  with  the  marriage  relation.” 

It  will  clearly  become  necessaiy,  if  this  unfem- 
inine agitation  continues,  to  teach  contentment 
to  w'omen,  who  have  every  thing  they  ought  to 
ask  for,  by  depriving  them  of  some  rights  they 
already  have.  It  is  a well-known  principle 
among  practical  turnkeys  that  if  a prisoner  is  so 
ungrateful  as  not  to  appreciate  the  luxury  of 
bread  and  w'ater  and  daylight,  nothing  proves  to 
him  w hat  reason  he  has  to  be  contented  so  sure- 
ly eb  to  take  away  the  daylight  for  a season. 
What  can  be  more  evident  than  that  men  only 
ought  to  make  the  laws  ? In  the  first  place,  they 
are — men,  which  is  of  itself  a conclusive  argu- 
ment. In  the  second  place,  they  are  unselfish ; 
and  all  experience  show's,  in  the  recent  English 
divorce  law's  no  less  than  in  the  practice  of  Tur- 
key and  Siam,  that  the  laws  and  customs  which 
they  establish  are  as  generously  considerate  of 
w omen  as  of  themselves.  The  wisdom  of  China 
indeed  suggests  that  of  New  Jersey.  A mission- 
ary in  that  country,  whom  the  Easy  Chair  knows, 
saw'  some  children  playing  in  the  street  of  the 
town,  and  said  to  them  in  their  language, 
“Come  to  me,  and  I will  teach  you  to  read.” 
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44  Corpo  di  Confucio !”  (or  the  Chinese  equivalent) 
replied  the  amazed  children.  “ We  can’t  learn 
to  read,  we  are  girls.”  They  had  been  ‘‘cured 
of  the  folly”  of  supposing  that  they  did  not  en- 
joy, with  rare  exceptions,  if  any,  all  the  rights 
essential  to  their  happiness  or  consistent  with  the 
marriage  relation.  There  may  be  a difference 
between  China  and  the  New  Jersey  Judiciary 
Committee  upon  the  question  what  the  rights 
essential  to  female  happiness  are,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  other  sex  is  to  determine. 

But,  as  the  foolish  wise  men  in  England,  equal- 
ly regardless  of  China  and  New  Jersey,  will  per- 
sist in  thinking  and  talking  upon  a subject  which 
the  New  Jersey  Judiciary  Committee  have  finally 
disposed  of,  and  as  an  Easy  Chair's  function  is 
to  shoot,  or  at  least  to  aim  at,  folly  as  it  flies,  let 
us  expose  the  latest  whim  of  English  wisdom 
upon  this  topic  by  merely  stating  it.  The  whole 
article  of  Mr.  Pankhurst  does  not  occupy  five 
pages.  He  cites  English  precedent,  and  it  ap- 
pears that  in  the  Great  Charter  the  word  man, 
homo,  comprehends  women  as  well  os  men. 
Lord  Coke  expressly  affirms  it.  Laws  of  Hen- 
ry VII.  and  of  Edward  III.  are  so  interpret- 
ed by  the  courts,  and  by  Lord  Romilly’s  Act 
it  is  provided  by  statute  that  thfe  word  man 
shall  be  held  to  include  woman  unless  the  con- 
trary is  expressly  declared.  Now  in  the  new 
electoral  law  of  1867  there  is  no  such  express 
declaration,  and  the  word  “ man”  is  used  instead 
of  “male  person,”  as  in  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832. 
’Therefore  the  statutory  value  must  be  given  to 
the  word  man. 

To  this  it  is  objected  that  the  intention  of  an 
Act  must  govern  its  construction,  and  that  the 
history  of  the  passage  of  this  Act  shows  that 
women  were  not  meant  to  be  included.  But  the 
facts  do  not  sustain  this  inference.  When  the 
bill  was  discussed  the  Government  was  asked  if 
it  meant  to  include  women.  Mr.  Disraeli  re- 
plied that  he  believed  there  was  a provision  ex- 
cluding Lord  Romilly’s  Act  But  there  was  not. 
Mr.  Mill  then  raised  the  question  directly  by 
moving  to  say  4 4 person”  instead  of  4 4 man.”  The 
motion  was  lost.  So  was  Mr.  Powell’s,  to  say 
“male  person.”  That  is  to  say,  Parliament, 
with  a full  knowledge  of  its  legal  value,  deliber- 
ately retained  the  word  “man,"  and  refused  to 
interpret  it,  leaving  that  point,  if  raised,  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  ordinary  tribunals.  Women  are, 
therefore,  within  the  intention  of  the  Act,  because 
they  are  within  the  meaning  of  the  language  by 
which  that  intention  is  expressed. 

Are  they  incompetent  by  the  law  of  England  ? 
Certainly  not  by  any  statute,  decision,  or  resolu- 
tion. Indeed,  in  known  cases,  women  have  for- 
merly voted  for  members  of  Parliament,  and 
mere  disuse  can  not  destroy  the  right.  The  al- 
leged incompetency  rests  upon  a dictum  and  a 
presumption.  Lord  Coke’s  dictum  is  the  sole 
authority  for  the  assertion  that  women  are  dis- 
abled from  voting  by  the  law  of  England.  The 
sole  reason  is  the  presumed  electoral  incapacity. 
But  that  can  be  maintained  only  upon  one  ground 
— that  which  disqualifies  the  insane  and  in  fonts — 
mental  imbecility.  Therefore,  to  hold  that  En- 
glish women  are  incompetent  to  vote  is  to  de- 


clare their  perpetual  lunacy.  Finally,  every 
voter  enjoys  that  right,  not  in  virtue  of  sex,  but 
in  his  quality  of  intelligent  human  being.  To 
be  human  and  sane  are  the  essential  conditions ; 
and  whoever  is  human  and  sane,  and  has  the 
statutory  qualifications,  is  entitled  to  the  fran- 
chise. Mr.  Pankhurst's  concluding  sentence  is 
so  admirable  and  true  that,  recklessly  braving 
all  the  wisdom  of  the  New  Jersey  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, the  Easy  Chair  will  quote  it.  “As  the 
fundamental  unit  of  society  is  the  individual,  so 
its  freedom  springs  from  the  legal  independence 
of  the  individual ; while  its  powrer  is  the  result 
of  the  development  of  the  individual.  But  the 
condition  of  the  independence  and  development 
is  equality  of  right.  Therefore  every  extension 
of  the  principle  of  equality  of  right  is  an  in- 
crease of  the  strength  of  civilization.  The  ex- 
tension now  claimed  is  one  which,  in  its  effect, 
will  be  a great  gain  to  the  life  of  the  nation. 
And  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  sanctioned  by  jus- 
tice, the  Constitution,  and  the  law  of  the  land.” 

And  Mr.  Pankhurst  has  the  temerity  to  say 
this  in  the  very  face  of  the  New  Jersey  Judiciary 
Committee,  which  had  expressly  declared  that, 
according  to  Scripture,  woman  “is  properly  sub- 
ject to  her  husband ; that  her  duty  is  to  learn  in 
silence  (not  to  teach  or  usurp  authority  over 
man),  to  love  her  husband  and  children;  that 
her  true  ornaments  are  a meek  and  quiet  spirit, 
diligence,  modesty,  sobriety,  and  virtue ; and  that 
her  true  sphere  is  home.”  For  what  saith  Mrs. 
Barbauld,  pressing  a nosegay  to  her  poetic  bo- 
som? 

“Nor  blush,  my  fair,  to  own  you  copy  these, 

Your  bfest,  your  sweetest  empire  Is  to  please.'* 

That  was  plainly  Elizabeth  Tudor’s  opinion  also ! 

The  matter  has  finally  been  decided  in  En- 
gland in  harmony  with  the  New  Jersey  view. 
But  it  is  very  evident  that  the  question  has  be- 
come serious.  The  little  children  are  not  mere- 
ly willing  but  anxious  to  learn,  although  they 
are  only  girls.  That  is  to  say,  many  of  them ; 
but  among  such  is  not  to  be  reckoned  the  wife 
of  a friend  of  Mr.  Julian  Goldsmid,  M.P.  That 
friend’s  wife  said  to  that  friend,  also  an  M.P., 
that  he  was  “a  great  fool  for  favoring  female 
suffrage ; because,”  said  that  friend’s  wife,  44  wo- 
men have  quite  sufficient  influence  as  it  is,  and 
do  not  want  votes.”  If  Mr.  Julian  Goldsmid  s 
friend’s  wife  speaks  from  actual  experience  of 
influence,  the  vote  of  Mr.  Julian  Goldsmid’s 
friend  must  be  strongly  suspected  to  represent 
the  opinion  of  his  wife.  But  if  her  mental  im- 
becility affects  British  legislation  indirectly,  why 
not  directly?  There  was  a time  in  England 
when  government  by  “influence”  was  considered 
perilous  to  liberty.  Is  not  Mr.  Julian  Goldsmid 
Englishman  and  man  enough  to  know  that  gov- 
ernment without  responsibility  is  intolerable  ? 

The  letter  of  Miss  Anthony  was  greeted  with 
such  uproarious  merriment  in  the  Convention 
that  there  must  be  some  exquisite  comedy  in  the 
mere  suggestion  she  made.  And  if  that  sugges- 
tion be  more  laughable  than  the  grave  arguments 
with  which  it  is  encountered  it  must  be  unimag- 
inably ridiculous,  and  all  who  were  not  present 
have  lost  the  finest  farce  of  the  time. 
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UNITED  STATEa 

OUR  Record  closes  on  the  30th  of  September. 

The  approaching  Presidential  election  ab- 
sorbs public  interest.  In  only  two  States  have 
votes  been  taken.  In  Vermont  the  Republican 
majority  was  about  28,000.  In  Maine  it  was 
about  20,000.  In  both  of  these  States  Governor, 
State  officers,  members  of  the  Legislature,  and 
Congressional  Representatives  were  chosen.  The 
general  result  must  be  looked  upon  as  wholly  in 
favor  of  the  Republican  party.  But  the  State 
elections  which  will  occur  about  the  middle  of 
October  in  Pennsylvania  and  Indiana  will  afford 
the  best  indication  of  the  result  of  the  Presiden- 
tial canvass. 

Many  eminent  speakers  on  both  sides  have  set 
forth  their  views  upon  the  questions  of  the  day. 
Quite  contrary  to  what  seemed  the  course  of  the 
canvass  a month  ago,  the  question  whether  the 
bonds  of  the  Government  shall  be  paid  in  gold  or 
paper  has  been  quietly  ignored.  Both  parties 
appear  to  acquiesce  in  the  view  that  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  Government  is  to  pay  in  coin.  The 
real  issue  as  now  fairly  presented  is  as  to  the  posi- 
tion of  that  portion  of  the  country  which  was 
lately  in  insurrection,  and  known  as  the  Southern 
Confederacy.  Many  of  the  leaders  in  the  Con- 
federate movement  contend  that  they  only  under- 
took to  uphold  the  Constitution ; and  that,  there- 
fore, the  Confederacy  was  really  the  Union.  Not 
a few  of  the  leading  Democratic  speakers  and 
writers  advocate  this  view.  The  great  Demo- 
cratic party  may  be  considered  to  maintain  that 
the  present  State  governments  of  the  Southern 
States  are  wholly  illegal,  and  should  be  set  aside. 

In  the  Southern  States  the  main  question  is  as 
to  the  political  status  of  the  present  freedmen, 
formerly  slaves.  That  they  are  voters  under  the 
Constitution,  as  now  formally  existing,  is  as- 
sumed on  both  sides.  It  had  been  taken  for 
granted  that  their  votes  would  be  cast  for  the 
candidates  of  the  Republican  party.  But  a 
strenuous  effort  is  made  to  bring  their  votes  upon 
the  Democratic  side.  The  freedmen  are  told 
that  their  former  masters  are  really  their  best 
friends ; and  that  they  can  best  serve  their  own 
interests  by  voting  for  them.  The  white  people, 
it  is  said,  own  all  the  property  of  the  country ; 
while  the  blacks  have  only  their  labor.  Hence 
the  blacks  are  absolutely  dependent  upon  the 
whites.  If  the  white  owners  of  property  refuse 
to  employ  black  laborers  they  must  starve.  It  is 
therefore  proposed,  in  many  districts,  that  no  em- 
ployment be  given  to  any  blacks  who  cast  their 
votes  for  Republican  candidates.  Meanwhile 
there  is  an  urgent  effort  made  throughout  the 
entire  South  to  gain  the  vote  of  the  blacks  for 
the  Democratic  party.  It  having  been  clearly 
ascertained  that  almost  the  entire  white  vote  of 
the  South  will  be  cast  for  the  Democratic  candi- 
dates, it  is  hoped  by  this  party  that  sufficient  of 
the  colored  vote  may  be  secured  to  give  it  the 
preponderance. 

By  the  existing  laws  the  blacks  are  entitled  to 
vote;  but  it  is  held  in  some  quartet’s  that  the 
right  of  voting  does  not  involve  the  right  to  hold 
office.  This  question  has  come  up  in  Georgia. 
Among  the  delegates  elected  to  the  Legislature 


were,  in  both  Houses,  about  thirty  men  of  color. 
Their  right  to  6eats  was  denied,  and  it  was  de- 
cided that  they  were  ineligible,  a large  number 
of  the  white  Republican  delegates  not  voting  at 
all  upon  the  question ; and  it  was  also  voted  that 
the  delegates  having  the  next  highest  votes  were 
entitled  to  seats.  The  result  is  that  the  Demo- 
crats in  that  State  have  a decided  majority  in  the 
Legislature.  A subsequent  Act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture excludes  people  of  color  from  acting  as 
jurors. 

Reports  of  outrages  throughout  the  entire 
South  are  made.  These  reports  are  so  nu- 
merous as  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  the 
whole  region  embraced  w’ithin  the  bounds  of 
the  late  Confederacy,  including  also  the  State 
of  Kentucky,  is  in  a condition  approaching  to 
anarchy.  It  seems  clear  that  for  the  present 
public  peace  can  be  maintained  only  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  military  force  of  the  nation.  Tims 
on  the  19th  of  September  a political  meeting  of 
the  Republican  party  was  announced  to  be  held 
at  the  little  tow  n of  Camilla,  in  Georgia.  Some 
scores  of  freedmen  approached  the  town,  a por- 
tion of  them  being  armed.  They  were  met  by 
the  Sheriff  of  the  county,  who  required  them  to 
lay  their  arms  aside.  This  order  was  not  obeyed, 
and  the  procession  proceeded  to  march  through 
the  street.  A drunken  fellow  named  James 
Johns  came  up  and  ordered  the  music  to  stop. 
This  demand  was  not  obeyed,  and  Johns  fired 
his  gun ; the  shot  w as  responded  to  from  the 
marching  column  ; whereupon  a score  or  so  of 
the  residents  of  the  place,  already  armed,  fired 
into  the  procession,  killing  some  and  w’ounding 
more.  Then,  as  the  Sheriff  states  upon  oath, 
“Our  citizens,  to  the  number  of  about  thirty,  a 
part  of  them  being  mounted,  immediately  made  a 
charge,  and  completely  routed  the  whole  force. 
Seven  negroes  were  killed,  and,  from  the  best 
information  we  have  been  able  to  procure,  be- 
tween thirty  and  forty  were  wounded.”  The 
Sheriff  and  “other  prominent  citizens,”  who 
unite  with  him  in  this  statement,  “disavow  any 
purpose  or  intention  on  the  part  of  ourselves  or 
our  citizens  to  violate  law  or  the  peace  of  the 
State  in  what  was  done.  We  were  willing  for 
them  to  hold  their  political  meeting  at  the  court- 
house in  our  town  if  the  negroes  were  disarmed; 
but  we  did  think,  and  still  think,  that  it  was  our 
duty  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  Sheriff,  as  a civil 
officer  of  the  State,  in  breaking  up  this  unlawful 
assemblage.”  These  prominent  citizens,  while 
they  do  not  “boast  of  what  w’as  done  by  our 
people,”  declare  that  they  have  “ but  discharged 
a painful  duty  imposed  upon  them  by  w icked  and 
corrupt  men  now  engaged  in  leading  astray  into 
acts  of  lawlessness  the  colored  people  of  our  coun- 
try.” These  prominent  citizens  close  by  appeal- 
ing “to  the  law’- making  powers  of  Georgia,  and 
the  lawful  authorities  of  the  United  States,  to 
check  the  progress  of  these  strolling  criminals 
that  are  prowling  about  the  homes  and  disturb- 
ing the  peace  and  quiet  of  our  war-stricken  peo- 
ple.” The  Governor  of  the  State  sent  a message 
to  the  Legislature  presenting  quite  a different  as- 
pect. According  to  him  the  rencontre  at  Camil- 
la arose  from  “a  determination,  puhlicly  express- 
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ed  by  irresponsible  persons  of  one  political  party, 
that  those  of  the  other  political  party  should  not 
hold  meetings”  in  their  town.  This  message  was 
referred  to  a committee,  the  majority  of  which 
reported  that  the  charges  of  the  Governor  were 
not  sustained,  and  that  there  was  no  necessity 
to  call  in  military  interference  in  aid  of  the  civil 
officers.  The  whole  matter  will  be  thoroughly 
investigated. 

In  New  Orleans  a similar  riot  occurred  on  the 
22d  of  September.  A Republican  procession, 
composed  mainly  of  negroes,  numbering  some 
2000,  was  marching  through  the  streets.  A 
white  man  named  Costa  rushed  in  upon  the  pro- 
cession, shouting  for  the  Democratic  candidates. 
He  then  fled,  and  was  supposed  to  have  taken 
refuge  in  a noted  restaurant.  Some  of  the  ne- 
groes attempted  to  pursue,  and  were  fired  upon 
from  the  balcony.  At  the  same  time  several 
Democratic  meetings  were  being  held.  The 
members  rushed  to  the  scene  of  conflict,  and  a 
wild  conflict  ensued,  in  which  three  or  four  were 
killed,  and  fifteen  or  twenty  wounded.  There 
was  every  prospect  of  a bloody  affray ; but  Gen- 
eral Rousseau,  who  had  just  been  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  Department,  came  upon  the  ! 
ground  with  a troop  of  cavalry,  and  quelled  fur- 
ther disturbance.  A Bill  was  passed  by  the 
Legislature  of  Louisiana,  imposing  severe  penal- 
ties upon  all  railroads,  hotel-keepers,  and  the 
like,  who  should  make  any  distinction  on  account 
of  race  or  color  in  respect  to  rights  and  privileges. 
This  was  vetoed  by  Governor  Warmoth  upon 
the  ground  that  the  bill  made  a criminal  act  of 
what  was  really  only  a breach  of  civil  contract. 
Every  man,  says  the  Governor,  whether  black  or 
white,  citizen  or  alien,  has  the  right  to  travel 
upon  public  conveyances,  and  to  be  entertained  at 
ublic  houses ; and  if  these  rights  are  denied  he 
as  his  remedy  by  ordinary  civil  suit. 

In  Tennessee  and  A labama  there  have  been  in- 
dications of  a conflict  between  the  parties.  Del- 
egations appointed  by  the  Legislatures  of  these 
States  have  conferred  with  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  War.  Directions  were  given  to  Gen- 
erals Meade  and  Thomas,  commanding  in  these 
Departments,  to  the  effect  that  they  should  at 
their  discretion  use  the  military  force  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  insure  the  preservation  of  the  peace. 
But  General  George  Thomas  has  been  summon- 
ed to  preside  over  a court-martial  at  Washing- 
ton, to  investigate  charges  against  General  Dyer, 
Chief  of  Ordnance,  thus  virtually  removing  him 
from  the  command  in  Tennessee.  General  Gor- 
don Granger,  whose  sympathies  are  understood 
to  be  with  the  Democratic  party,  is  placed  in 
command  in  Tennessee. 

Congress  reassembled  on  the  21st  of  Septem- 
ber, a bare  quorum  of  both  Houses  being  present. 
No  important  business  was  transacted,  and  both 
Houses  agreed  to  adjourn  until  the  1 6th  of  Octo- 
ber, and  then  until  the  10th  of  November,  and 
then  until  the  first  Monday  of  December,  unless 
otherwise  ordered.  The  whole  point  of  these 
resolutions  is  that,  should  it  become  necessary, 
Congress  will  meet  at  the  dates  designated,  upon 
the  call  of  the  presiding  officers  of  each  House. 
Otherwise  there  will  be  no  meeting  until  the  reg- 
ular period  in  December.  The  action  of  Con- 
gress in  this  matter  will  clearly  depend  upon  the 
course  of  the  President  in  the  interval. 

John  H.  Surratt  has  again  been  arraigned  for 


trial.  The  prosecution  declined  to  proceed  upon 
the  charge  of  murder  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  pro- 
posed to  try  him  upon  the  charges  of  conspiracy 
and  treason.  But  his  counsel  showed  that  the 
law  in  such  cases  required  that  the  indictment 
should  be  found  within  two  years  from  the  time 
of  the  alleged  offense,  unless  the  respondent  was 
a “ fugitive  from  justice.”  More  than  this  time 
had  intervened,  and  there  was  no  averment  in 
the  indictment  that  he  was  a fugitive.  The  Court 
thereupon  discharged  him.  It  seems  probable, 
however,  that  a new  indictment  will  be  framed 
remedying  this  defect. 

Late  in  August,  General  Rosecrans,  recently 
appointed  Minister  from  the  United  States  to 
Mexico,  met  at  the  White  Sulphur  Springs  in  Vir- 
ginia several  of  the  men  who  had  taken  a lead- 
ing part  in  the  late  insurrection.  The  results  of 
this  meeting  are  embodied  in  a published  cor- 
respondence. General  Rosecrans  writes  to  Gen- 
eral Robert  E.  Lee  that  he  desires  to  ascertain 
“ the  wishes  and  intentions  of  the  people  of  the 
Southern  States,  and  especially  to  learn  the  sen- 
timents of  that  body  of  brave,  energetic,  and  self- 
sacrificing  men  who,  after  sustaining  the  Con- 
federacy for  four  years,  laid  down  their  arms 
and  swore  allegiance  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,”  of  which  body  General  Lee  was 
4 4 the  trusted  and  beloved  leader.  ” He  propound- 
ed several  questions,  adding,  “ I know  you  are  a 
representative  man  in  reverence  and  regard  for 
the  Union,  the  Constitution,  and  the  welfare  of 
the  country,  and  that  what  you  say  would  be  in- 
dorsed by  nine-tenths  of  the  whole  people  of  the 
South ; but  I should  like  to  have  the  signatures 
of  all  the  representative  Southern  men  here  who 
concur  in  your  views,  and  expressions  of  their 
concurrence  from  the  principal  officers  and  rep- 
resentative men  throughout  the  South,  when  they 
can  be  procured.  ” — To  this  General  Lee  respond- 
ed in  a letter  signed  by  himself  and  about  thirty 
prominent  Southerners,  among  whom  were  Beau- 
regard, Alexander  II.  Stephens,  Echols,  Pickens, 
J.  R.  Anderson,  and  Letcher.  The  substance 
of  the  reply  was:  We  believe  the  questions  of 
slavery  and  the  right  of  secession  to  have  been 
settled  by  the  war,  and  we  mean  in  good  faith  to 
abide  by  that  decision.  The  Southern  people 
laid  down  their  arms,  and  sought  to  resume  their 
former  relations  with  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. They  complied  with  all  the  prescribed 
conditions,  and  “if  our  action  in  these  particu- 
lars had  been  met  in  a spirit  of  frankness  and 
cordiality,  we  believe  that  ere  this  the  old  irrita- 
tions would  have  passed  away,  and  the  wounds 
inflicted  by  the  war  would  have  been  in  a great 
measure  healed.”  But  the  respondents  complain 
that  while  the  people  of  the  South  “entertain  no 
unfriendly  feeling  toward  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,”  they  are  withheld  from  the  exer- 
cise of  their  constitutional  rights.  They  scout 
at  the  idea  that  the  Southern  people  would,  were 
it  in  their  power,  oppress  the  negroes.  Each 
race  is  necessary,  they  say,  to  the  other ; and  so 
self-interest  alone  “would  prompt  the  whites  of 
the  South  to  extend  to  the  negroes  care  and  pro- 
tectionand  so,  were  it  not  “for  influences  ex- 
erted to  stir  up  the  passions  of  the  negroes,  the 
relations  of  the  tw'o  races  would  soon  adjust 
themselves  on  a basis  of  mutual  kindness  and  ad- 
vantage. ” The  signers  of  this  paper  declare,  how- 
ever, that  “ at  present  the  negroes  have  neither 
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the  intelligence  nor  other  qualifications  which 
are  necessary  to  make  them  safe  depositaries  of  po- 
litical power.  ” “ The  great  want  of  the  South,  ” 

they  say,  “ is  peace.  The  people  earnestly  de- 
sire tranquillity  and  the  restoration  of  the  Union.” 
They  wish  a “restoration  of  their  rights  under 
the  Constitution,”  and,  “above  all,  the  right  of 
self-government.”  These  established,  they  say, 
in  conclusion,  “We  can  safely  promise  on  the 
behalf  of  the  Southern  people,  that  they  will  faith- 
fully obey  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  treat  the  negro  with  kindness  and 
humanity,  and  fulfill  every  duty  incumbent  on 
peaceful  citizens  loyal  to  the  Constitution  of  their 
country.” 

The  Indian  war  has  again  broken  out  upon  the 
plains  of  the  Northwest.  Full  details  of  the  in- 
cidents are  still  wanting ; and  we  defer  a full 
record  of  them  to  a future  Number. 

SOUTHERN  AMERICA 

From  Mexico  we  have  accounts  of  fresh  revo- 
lutions and  prospects  of  revolution ; but  they  are 
as  yet  too  vague  to  warrant  their  insertion  in 

this  Record. From  the  Plata  we  leara  that 

the  strong  position  at  Ilumaita  which  the  Para- 
guayans have  so  long  held  against  Brazil  and  its 
allies  has  been  abandoned.  The  first  impression 
was  that  the  Avar  was  ended,  since  Paraguay  wras 
supposed  to  be  open  to  the  advance  of  the  Allied 
forces.  But  later  accounts  indicate  that  the  cap- 
ture of  Humaita  was  a barren  triumph.  We 
must  wait  for  further  developments  before  placing 
upon  record  the  close  of  this  war. 

But  the  interest  in  mere  political  matters  is 
wholly  lost  in  that  arising  from  the  great  earth- 
quake, or  rather  series  of  earthquakes,  which  be- 
gan on  the  13th  of  August,  and  continued  for 
many  days.  The  shocks  extended  all  along  the 
coasts  of  Peru,  Chili,  and  Ecuador,  extending 
far  into  the  interior.  It  is  impossible  even  now 
to  furnish  any  adequate  account  of  the  ruin 
wrought.  Each  successive  report  adds  to  the 
list.  Arequipa,  the  second  city  in  Peru,  with  a 
population  of  50,000,  is  wholly  overthrown.  At 
Arica,  the  principal  sea-port,  w^ere  tw  o American 
vessels,  the  Fredonia , store-ship,  and  the  Wa- 
teree , steamer.  The  sea  receded  from  the  shore, 
and  then  returned  in  a great  wave.  The  Fre- 
donia w as  wrecked,  and  all  on  board  lost.  The 
Wateree  was  borne  half  a mile  upon  land,  and 
left  high  and  dry,  incapable  of  being  moved.  In 
Ecuador  the  loss  of  life  appears  to  have  been 
greater  than  in  Peru  and  Chili.  We  await  fur- 
ther intelligence  before  giving  a full  record  of 
this  great  cataclysm. 

EUROPE. 

There  is  a continued  apprehension  of  a war  be- 
tween France  and  Prussia.  Upon  what  grounds 
this  is  to  be  waged  it  is  hard  to  say,  except  that 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  is  jealous  of  the  re- 
cent preponderance  gained  by  Prussia,  and  is 
resolved  to  secure  corresponding  advantages  for 
himself  by  extending  the  French  frontiers  to  the 
Rhine.  In  the  mean  time  it  is  clear  that  both 
nations  are  fully  prepared  for  war.  The  armies 


of  both  are  raised  to  the  utmost  limit,  and  are 
fully  equipped  with  the  most  effective  weap- 
ons. 

In  Spain  a revolution  has  broken  out  which 
seems  to  threaten  the  overthrow  of  the  existing 
government.  So  contradictory  are  the  accounts 
that  one  can  not  as  yet  form  any  clear  idea  of  the 
motives  for  this  movement,  nor  of  its  possible 
success.  The  very  latest  reports,  which  bear 
date  Paris,  September  30,  affihn  that  the  effort 
is  successful ; that  Madrid  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
revolutionists,  and  that  a provisional  junta  has 
been  formed.  We  transcribe,  rather  as  matters 
for  future  reference,  the  Paris  and  London  tele- 
grams of  September  30 : “ Jos<5  de  la  Concha,  at 
the  head  of  the  government  at  the  capital,  and 
Manuel  Concha,  in  command  of  an  army  in  the 
field,  have  pronounced  for  the  revolution.  The 
people  of  Madrid  and  the  army  garrisoning  the 
city  have  followed  their  example.  The  statue  of 
the  Queen  has  been  dragged  through  the  streets 
of  Madrid  by  the  rebels.  Paiva,  of  the  Royal 
army,  who  has  been  marshaling  his  forces  for 
several  days,  has  been  utterly  defeated  by  the 
insurgents  in  the  province  of  Ciudad  Real.  His 
army  is  dispersed,  and  he  himself  is  a fugitive. 
Marshal  Serrano,  of  the  rebel  army,  is  marching 
upon  the  capital  unopposed.  Prince  Frederic, 
Count  de  Girgenti,  brother  of  the  King  of  Sici- 
ly, w ho  w'as  lately  married  to  Queen  Isabella  s 
daughter,  has  been  captured  by  the  insurgents. 
The  royal  arms  have  been  at  Madrid  removed 
from  the  public  buildings  throughout  the  city  by 
the  soldiers.  The  citizens  every  where  frater- 
nize with  the  army.  The  buildings  in  several 
quarters  of  the  city  are  illuminated.” 

The  Russians  have  been  gradually  pushing 
their  way  toward  India.  They  have  captured 
Bokhara,  and  thereby  gained  a firm  foothold. 
Unless  Great  Britain  shall  choose  to  withdraw 
from  India,  there  is  every  indication  that  within 
a few  years  the  armies  of  Great  Britain  and  Rus- 
sia w ill  come  into  conflict  in  Central  Asia. 

A somewhat  singular  correspondence  has  oc- 
curred between  Turkey  and  the  United  States. 
By  a formal  treaty  with  Turkey  no  vessel  beyond 
a certain  tonnage  was  to  be  allowed  to  pass  the 
Straits  of  the  Dardanelles,  and  so  to  appear  be- 
fore Constantinople.  Admiral  Farraguts  flag- 
ship, the  Franklin,  transcended  this  limit.  Mr. 
Morris,  our  chargd  at  Constantinople,  requested 
the  Ottoman  Government  to  relax  this  rule,  on 
the  ground  that  it  had  before  been  relaxed  when 
a foreign  vessel  conveyed  some  royal  personage : 
and  although  Admiral  Farragut  w as  not  of  royal 
birth,  yet  his  achievements  and  position  fairly  en- 
titled him  to  all  the  privileges  accorded  to  royal- 
ty. This  request  was  courteously  conceded  to  by 
the  Ottoman  Government,  and  our  flag-ship  was 
permitted  to  pass  the  Straits,  the  Sultan  saying, 
through  Fuad  Pasha,  Minister  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, that  this  exception  was  made  in  order  that 
he  might  thereby  testify  his  regard  for  the  great 
American  Republic.  Our  representative  at  the 
Court  of  the  Sultan  and  the  ministers  of  other 
Powers  were  formally  notified  that  this  permis- 
sion was  wholly  exceptional 
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CMtnr’s 

NO  sun— no  moon ! 

No  morn — no  noon — 

No  dawn— no  dusk— no  proper  time  of  day— 

No  sky— no  earthly  view— 

No  distance  looking  bine — 

No  road— no  street— no  v‘  t’other  side  the  way**— 
No  top  to  any  steeple— 

No  recognitions  or  familiar  people — 

No  courtesies  for  showing  ^em— 

No  knowing  'em ! 

No  traveling  nt  all— no  locomotion, 

No  inkling  of  the  way— no  notion— 

*'No  go”— by  land  or  ocean — 

No  mail— no  post— 

No  news  from  any  foreign  coast — 

No  park— no  ring— no  afternoon  gentility— 

No  company— no  nobility — 

No  warmth,  no  cheerfulness,  no  healthfal  ease, 

No  comfortable  feel  in  any  member — 

No  shade,  no  shine,  no  butterflies,  no  bees, 

No  fruits,  no  flowers,  no  leaves,  no  birds — 
November  ! 

Who  was  it  that  first  misquoted  Hudibras , 
and  wrote  a famous  couplet  thus : 

“A  man  convinced  against  his  will 
Is  of  the  same  opinion  still  ?” 

Whoever  the  adapter  may  have  been,  his  reading 
has  a firmer  hold  upon  popular  memory  than  the 
true  one.  But  the  idea  of  convincing  a man 
against  his  will,  and  of  his  being  of  the  same 
opinion  still,  is  sheer  nonsense.  Butler  never 
wrote  this,  but — 

“He  that  complies  against  bis  will 
Is  of  his  own  opinion  still”— 

which  is  logical  enough. 


Would’st  know  the  correct  etymology  of 
curmudgeon  t You  will  not  find  it  in  Webster, 
or  Walker,  or  Johnson,  but  in  a new  dictionary 
— ‘‘Chambers’s  Etymological  Dictionary” — just 
issued  by  the  Chambers  of  Edinburgh.  John- 
son announced  it  as  derived  from  the  French 
cceur  mcchant ; and  thereby  hangs  a tale.  Aft- 
er stating  that  the  word  is  supposed  to  come 
from  the  two  French  words  named,  he  thought 
it  right  to  mention  his  authority  for  this  deriva- 
tion— an  unknown  correspondent.  Whereupon 
Ash,  copying  Johnson,  entered  the  word  as  fol- 
lows in  his  dictionary:  “Curmudgeon,  s.  from 
the  French  cceur , unknown,  and  mcchant , corre- 
spondent. ” This  derivation,  however,  can  scarce- 
ly be  correct,  for  a Frenchman  would  be  inclined 
to  say  mcchant  cceur  rather  than  cceur  ndchant. 
The  word  really  means  a corn-merchant — in  old 
English  a commudgin,  because  he  was  supposed 
to  keep  up  the  price  of  bread  by  his  avarice. 


A new  title  for  “learned  counsel”  has  been 
conferred  upon  the  legal  profession  by  a Missouri 
agriculturist,  who  having  occasion  to  consult  a 
lawyer  in  reference  to  the  execution  of  certain 

papers,  stalked  into  the  office  of  Counselor  T , 

and  asked,  “Are  you  a power  of  attorney  t If 
you  are,  I want  to  know  what  to  do  about  sign- 
ing these. ” The  counselor  gave  a cursory  glance 
at  the  documents,  and  intimated  to  the  gentle- 
man that  a Notary  Public,  not  a “power  of 
attorney,”  was  what  he  required. 


the  streets  of  that  admirable  town  fell  in  with  a 
crowd  of  colored  people  on  their  way  to  church. 
Arriving  at  the  meeting-house  he  went  in  with 
the  rest,  supposing  it  to  be  a place  of  amusement. 
After  waiting  some  time  for  the  curtain  to  rise, 
the  minister  appeared  and  proceeded  as  follows : 

“My  bruddering,  in  dat  last  great  day  when 
de  trump  ob  de  Lord  shall  blow,  and  de  sheep 
shall  go  to  de  right  and  de  goats  to  de  left,  who 
wants  to  be  de  goats  ?” 

After  a short  pause  he  said  again,  raising  his 
voice : “ I say,  who’ll  be  de  goats  ?” 

The  inebriated  warrior,  supposing  the  perform- 
ance was  delayed  for  some  person  to  represent  a 
goat  in  some  play,  exclaimed : “ Look  here,  old 
fellow,  rather  than  to  have  this  thing  play  out  I'll 
be  a goat!” 


A correspondent  at  Utica  informs  us  that  a 
couple  of  Irish  lads  of  that  city,  wishing  to  ob- 
tain a little  extra  pocket-money,  determined  to 
go  into  the  country  during  harvest-time  and  work 
among  the  farmers.  Encountering  a kindly- 
looking  man  of  this  class  they  made  application 
for  employment.  “ Can  you  cradle  ?*’  asked  the 
farmer.  Now  an  Irishman  in  search  of  work 
was  never  known  to  confess  ignorance  of  any 
thing;  but  this  question  was  a puzzler.  The 
boys  looked  at  each  other,  as  if  for  a suggestion. 
No  use.  At  length  Dennis,  looking  boldly  at 
the  farmer,  said : “Of  course  we  can  cradle,  but 
cuddent  ye  give  us  a job  out  doors  t" 

Void  I this  from  the  unreconstructed  State  of 
Texas : an  Ethiop’s  commentary  on  the  uncer- 
tainty of  life,  and  his  greed  of  hard  money.  Dur- 
ing the  age  of  negro  servitude  the  following  inci- 
dent occurred  on  a vessel  bound  from  New  Or- 
leans to  Corpus  Christi.  A slave,  who  had  long 
been  saving  his  picked-up  earnings  with  the  in- 
tention of  purchasing  his  freedom,  had  placed  in 
the  hands  of  his  master  the  sum  of  five  hundred 
dollars  as  part  payment.  The  voyage  progressed 
calmly  until  one  day,  by  some  unlucky  chance, 
Pompey  tumbled  overboard,  and  was  nearly 
drowned.  After  being  rescued  and  landed  on 
deck,  drenched  and  dripping,  he  rushed  toward 
his  master,  and  exclaimed,  “Guess  you’d  better 
gib  me  dose  dollars  agin,  massa : nigga’s  mighty 
opsartin  property!” 

In  a recent  Number  of  the  Drawer  was  men- 
tioned the  visit  of  a young  Boston  lady  to  hear 
a performance  on  the  “great  organ.”  She  was 
accompanied  by  a young  man  who  had  fought 
throughout  the  war  in  one  of  the  Massachusetts 
regiments.  The  first  piece  on  the  programme 
was, 

Overture Beethoven’s  12th  Mass. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  performance  he  ex- 
pressed to  his  fair  companion  the  opinion  that 
“that  thing  from  Beethoven’s  12 th  Massachu- 
setts was  a leetle  the  best  thing  he  ever  heerd!” 

Something  of  the  same  sort  has  again  occurred 
in  that  excellent  town.  A countryman  visiting 
Music  Hall  was  somewhat  interested  in  the  coun- 
terpart of  Beethoven  that  stands  before  the  organ, 
and  eventually  inquired : 


Army  anecdotes  are  still  in  order.  During 
our  last  general  disturbance  a soldier  who  was 
spending  a few  days  in  Philadelphia  became  su- 
perfluously convivial,  and  while  perambulating 
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44  Is  that  statoo  gilt?” 

44  No,  Sir — bronze,”  was  the  response. 

“Brunze,  hey?  must  cost  consid’ble.  Who 
is  the  statoo  of?” 

“ Beethoven.” 

“B.  Thoven,  hey?"  and  then,  reflectively, 
with  the  impression  of  the  statue  of  B.  Franklin 
fresh  in  his  mind,  inquired : “ Was  he  a Boa- 
ting man 


Another  Boston  story  relates  to  the  author 
of  a life  of  a famous  New  England  advocate. 

P , the  author  aforesaid,  was  accustomed  to 

cram  himself  on  ancient  history,  and  subsequent- 
ly to  air  his  knowledge  among  his  friends.  Hav- 
ing read  up  Rollin,  he  came  down  to  the  break- 
fast-table of  the  United  States  Hotel  one  morn- 
ing, and  seeing  John  Holmes,  accosted  him 
pompously  with : 

“ Ah ! Holmes,  you  are  just  the  man  to  an- 
swer a question  that  has  come  up  in  my  mind 
this  morning.  Can  you  tell  me  in  what  year  of 
his  reign  the  second  Ptolemy  died  ?” 

Holmes  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  and  looking 

at  P with  well  counterfeited  amazement, 

said,  in  a voice  audible  to  all  present : 

“Is  Ptolemy  dead?  poor  old  cussl  I haven't 
looked  at  a newspaper  these  three  days ! ” 

Mr.  P had  no  more  historical  questions  to 

propound. 

The  authenticity  of  an  anecdote  is  made  the 
subject  of  the  following  amusing  note  from  M. 
Amddee  Pichot,  editor  of  La  Revue  Britannique , 
to  the  London  Times : 

“The  Times  is  for  me  p daily  oracle — my  law 
and  my  prophet.  I hope  you  will  allow  such  a 
constant  and  devoted  reaaer  to  make  a critical 
observation  about  three  lines  of  an  article  upon 
Sir  H.  L.  Bulwer’s  historical  characters : 4 He 
[M.  de  Talleyrand]  married  a lady  more  remark- 
able for  beauty  than  wisdom,  who  thought  Sir 
George  Robinson  was  Robinson  Crusoe,  and 
asked  him  after  ce  cher  Friday.’  Whether  the 
hero  of  that  story  be  named  Sir  G.  Robinson, 
Humboldt,  or  Denon,  it  has  been  admitted  as 
literally  true  in  France,  in  England,  every  where. 
I have  no  interest  to  make  Mmc.  de  Talleyrand 
a clever  or  a witty  lady.  I am  the  Don  Quixote 
of  no  fair  lady,  dead  or  living ; but  it  seems  ex- 
traordinary to  me  that  this  funny  mistake  is  the 
only  fact  quoted  to  confirm  the  assertion  attrib- 
uted to  the  husband  of  Madame  de  Talleyrand 
himself,  1 that  she  was  the  most  stupid  woman 
he  had  ever  known.’  Extraordinary,  again,  is 
it  not,  that,  hitherto,  English  readers  have  over- 
looked this  passage  of  a letter  of  Horace  Walpole 
to  Sir  Horace  Mann,  dated  October  22,  1741, 
thirty  years  before  Madame  de  Talleyrand  was 
born? — ‘The  whole  town  is  to  be  to-morrow 
night  at  Sir  Thomas  Robinson’s  ball,  which  he 
gives  to  a little  girl  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,’ 
etc.  In  a note  to  this  letter  w*e  are  told  that  Sir 
Thomas  Robinson,  of  Rokeby  Park,  commonly 
called  ‘ Long  Sir  Thomas,*  on  account  of  his  stat- 
ure, is  elsewhere  styled  ‘ the  new  Robinson  Cru- 
soe’ by  Walpole,  who  says,  when  speaking  of 
him : 4 He  was  a tall,  uncouth  man,  and  his  stat- 
ure was  often  rendered  more  remarkable  by  his 
hunting-dress — a postillion’s  cap,  a tight  green 
jacket,  and  buckskin  breeches.  He  was  liable 
to  Budden  whims,  and  once  set  off  on  a sudden 


in  his  hunting-suit  to  visit  his  sister,  who  was 
married  and  settled  at  Paris.  He  arrived  while 
there  was  a large  company  at  dinner.  The  serv- 
ant announced  M.  Robinson,  and  he  came  in,  to 
the  great  amazement  of  the  guests.  Among  oth- 
ers, a French  abbd  thrice  lifted  his  fork  to  his 
mouth,  and  thrice  laid  it  down  with  an  eager 
stare  of  surprise.  Unable  to  restrain  his  curios- 
ity any  longer,  he  burst  out  with,  “Excuse  me, 
Sir,  are  you  the  famous  Robinson  Crusoe,  so  re- 
markable in  history  ?” ' Am  I w’rong  to  suspect 
that  the  mistake  of  Madame  de  Talleyrand  was 
an  invention  of  some  English  w it,  or  a French 
bel  esprit  T In  that  case  it  wanted  originality ; 
and  I ask  another,  not  so  old  as  Walpole’s  era, 
to  declare  the  lady  more  remarkable  for  beauty 
than  wisdom.” 


The  great  riddle  controversy  continues  to  he 
waged  by  the  literary  press  of  England,  and  pro- 
fessors of  riddling  are  doing  their  best  in  present- 
ing choice  specimens  of  the  art  The  following, 
about  the  sound  of  boots  in  Noah’s  ark,  has  given 
rise  to  much  speculation  : 

When  from  the  ark's  capacious  round 
The  world  came  forth  in  pairs, 

Who  was  it  that  first  heard  the  sound 
Of  boots  upon  the  stairs  ? 

A prominent  riddleist  at  once  suggested  that  he 
first  heard  the  sound  of  boots  in  the  ark  who  went 
before  tw'o  pair  of  soles  and  eels.  Most  persons 
accepted  this  pleasantry  as  the  fittest  method  of 
disposing  of  a very  troublesome  question.  But 
somebody  forthwith  w rote  to  the  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette that  he  could  not  be  brought  to  swallow  the 
poor  little  jest,  for  he  was  sure  that  there  were 
neither  soles  nor  eels  in  the  ark. 

To  him  who  cons  the  matter  o’er, 

A second  thought  reveals 
That  in  the  ark  there  never  were 
Two  pairs  of  soles  and  eels. 

It  might  have  been  replied  to  this  writer  that  he 
is  much  too  positive,  for  there  w'ere  no  less  than 
eight  souls  saved  in  the  ark.  But  to  please  him, 
and  to  make  an  end  of  the  matter,  suppose  we 
accept  a new  solution  of  the  marvelous  problem. 
It  is  suggested  in  a clever  little  paper  published 
at  Leeds,  and  called  the  Owlet . 

When  from  the  ark  went  beast  and  bird, 

By  two  and  two  in  line, 

*Twas  Noah,  walking  first,  who  heard 
The  High-Lows  or  the  Kine. 

Even  in  the  “far-off  Oregon”  our  friends  do 
not  forget  us ; for  saith  one  who  writes  thence : 
“Thirty  years  ago  ‘Harper’s  Family  Library’ 
was  quite  the  rage.  In  the  village  in  Central 
New  York  w'here  I then  resided  the  village  li- 
brary was  w'ell  stocked  with  the  volumes  thereof 
Young  people  at  their  social  gatherings  w~ould 
discuss  the  books,  and  express  the  interest  felt 
in  and  the  improvement  gathered  from  their  pe- 
rusal. One  young  lady,  more  4 blue’  than  oth- 
ers, frankly  declared  that  4 those  Harpers  must 
be  excellent  men,  they  write  such  good  books, 
and  so  many  books,  too!’” 

To  think  of  the  enormous  ink-shedding  caused 
by  the  three  thousand  different  works  that  have 
gone  forth  with  the  old  Cliff  Street  and  the 
Franklin  Square  imprint! 

It  is  related  of  a certain  yonng  aristocrat,  whose 
life  had  been  mainly  spent  in  raising  money  from 
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Jews,  that  he  had  heard  that  a meeting  was  to  be 
held  in  Exeter  Hall  in  reference  to  a new  tribe 
of  Jews  who  had  been  found  in  some  part  of 
Asia,  and  who  were  promising  subjects  for  con- 
version. To  the  surprise  of  the  meeting,  in  came 
this  young  nobleman.  The  chairman  expressed 
delight  at  his^resence.  His  lordship  replied, 

“I  have  seen  the  interesting  advertisement  re- 
specting this  wealthy  new  tribe  of  Jews,  and  I 
am  come  to  learn  more  particulars  about  them.” 

The  chairman  jocosely  said,  “Perhaps  your 
lordship  would  like  to  visit  them.” 

“Indeed  I should,”  was  the  instant  answer; 
“ and  that  is  what  has  brought  me  here.  I have 
had  the  best  of  every  Jew  in  this  country,  and  1 
should  like  to  have  some  fresh  ones.1* 

The  missionary  enterprise,  however,  was  not 
undertaken  by  his  lordship. 

The  abolition  of  public  executions  in  England, 
which  has  just  been  ordered  by  the  Government, 
provokes  the  sarcasm  of  the  comic  journals,  with 
whom  nothing  is  too  serious  for  joke.  The  fol- 
lowing poejn,  entitled  “A  Gallows  Shame,”  “By 
One  o’  the  People,  as  Believes  in  the  Morril  Ef- 
fecks  o’  Public  Executions,”  expresses  the  per- 
vading English  sentiment : 

Well,  the  country's  a cornin'  to  somethlnk, 

Or  somethlnk  or  other,  I expose, 

Bnt  as  for  the  hold  institootions, 

One  arter  another  they  goes! 

But  this  here  last  bisness  at  Noogate, 

It's  that  with  which  mostly  I quarrels, 

'Cause  it  cuts  at  the  people's  amoosements, 
Which  likewise  it  cuts  at  their  morrils. 

Tain't  much  as  we  gets  of  enjoyment, 

Along  of  improvement  combined; 

But  a nangin'-match  was  recreation. 

And  wonderful  good  for  the  mind. 

Now  they’ll  make  it  a swell  exhibition. 

Like  a picter-show— that's  what  they'll  do : 

With  a re^’lar  hangin'  committee, 

And  invites,  and  tickets  to  view ! 

Another  story  of  Sam  Houston ; Usually  he 
made  it  a point,  on  his  way  North,  to  stop  three 
or  four  days  at  Cairo  to  enjoy  the  fishing.  On 
one  occasion  he  had  located  himself  on  the  stem 
guard  of  a wharf-boat,  while  a boy,  bent  on  the 
same  business,  had  taken  position  on  a wood-boat 
moored  a few  feet  off.  Both  were  patiently 
awaiting  results.  At  the  interesting  juncture  of 
a bite  at  the  boy’s  bait  Houston  threw  out  his 
line,  which  became  hopelessly  entangled  with  that 
of  the  boy.  There  was  a pause.  Neither  seem- 
ed to  have  a word  fit  for  the  occasion.  At  last 
Houston  broke  the  silence. 

“ Sonny,  go  elsewhere  and  fish,  and  then  well 
avoid  entangling  alliances.” 

“You  blasted  old  short-coat,”  retorted  the  bud 
of  promise,  “ go  elsewhere  yourself  and  fish.” 

“ 1 apprehend  that  you  are  a very  saucy  boy,” 
returned  the  Senator,  “for  whom  there  is  by  no 
means  enough  rods  in  pickle.” 

. “Now  look  here,  old  Skeezicks, ” cried  the  boy, 
fully  agitated,  “ I don’t  want  to  quarrel  with  you, 
nor  nobody  like  you.  Your  name  is  Sam  Daw- 
son, and  you  live  in  Texas ; and,  like  every  body 
else,  you  stole  a hoss,  and  had  to  go  there ; and 
now  you  are  putting  on  a big  shine,  you  old  thief, 
and  calling  yourself  Sam  Houston.”  Saying 
which,  this  very  amiable  creature  gave  a sudden 
lurch,  and  pulled  the  honorable  gentleman’s  rod 
from  his  hands,  and  threw  it  into  the  river. 
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In  relating  this  in  his  characteristic  style  Hous- 
ton said : “I  have  met  men  in  debate  at  the  bar, 
on  the  stump,  and  upon  the  floors  of  Congress, 
but  never  was  I so  completely  discomfited.  The 
boy  had  decidedly  the  best  of  me,  and,  from  his 
looks,  I know  that  when  he  said  I stole  a * hoss,1 
in  his  heart  of  hearts  he  believed  it.” 

A correspondent,  writing  from  one  of  the 
flourishing  towns  of  Minnesota,  mentions  a li- 
tigious individual  of  the  place,  who,  in  a letter  to 
his  attorney,  reminding  him  that  his  reputation 
for  honesty  was  none  the  best  among  his  neigh- 
bors, explained  the  cause  of  the  unpleasant  odor 
about  him  by  the  following  classical  illustration : 
“It  is  said  of  Dante  that  the  children  in  the 
street  would  run  and  hide  from  him  as  the  man 
who  had  been  in  hell,  and  still  smelled  of  hell. 
So  with  me,  to  compare  small  things  with  great : 
I have  been  in  litigation  so  much  that  the  people 
here  are  afraid  of  me.  I smell  strongly,  not  of 
hell  indeed,  but  of  something  a great  deal  worse 
— law  and  lawyers.” 


The  paragraph-puff  business  is  fast  becoming 
one  of  the  acknowledged  professions  of  the  times. 
We  are  a little  behind  our  English  neighbors, 
however,  in  the  seductive  neatness,  as  it  were, 
the  classic  finish,  so  to  speak,  with  which  their 
announcements  are  made.  Here  are  two,  per 
last  steamer,  that  may  sene  as  hints  for  the 
American  practitioner ; 

ALFRED  TENNYSON,  ESQ.,  Poet  Laureate,  In  hla 
new  and  beautiful  poem,  Lucretius,  describes  with 
subtle  art  the  working  of  a poisonous  philtre  admin- 
istered to  the  Roman  poet  by  a lady  who  foolishly  be- 
lieved his  affection  withdrawn  from  her,  and  wished 
to  regain  it.  Exquisitely  the  English  poet  says: 

“The  wicked  broth 

Confused  the  chemlc  labor  of  the  blood, 

And,  tickling  the  brute  brain  within  the  man’*, 

Made  havoc  among  those  tender  cells. ” 

Poetry  and  philosophy  were  never  married  with  a finer 
result.  But  there  are  other  than  love-poisons,  and 
other  than  love-philtres,  and  if  the  public  knew  how 
poisonous  is  the  water  they  drink,  and  how  whole- 
some it  can  be  rendered  by  Messrs.  Crystal’s  filters, 
they  wnnld  at  once  apply  at  No.  60  Fountain  Street. 
Pond  Road,  E.C. 

SHOULD  THE  WORD  implying  excess  of  joy  be 
spelled  Ecstasy  or  Ecstacy  f There  has  been  mnch 
debate  on  this  subject,  and  a very  heavy  bet  has  been 
laid  at  one  of  the  leading  clubs.  Some  persons  rely 
npon  classic  argument,  and  stand  np  for  the  *,  while 
others  are  content  stare  super  vias  antiquas , to  stare  at 
the  old  streets,  and  use  the  old  and  masculine  spelling, 
good  enough  for  him  who  never  saw  any  other  spell- 
ing of  his  noble  line  than 

u Or  waked  to  ecstacy  the  living  liar.” 

But  the  spelling  is  of  little  consequence,  provided  the 
sentiment  be  felt,  and  those  who  would  cause  either 
ecstasy,  extasy,  or  ecstacy  in  the  hearts  of  their  little 
ones,  will  bny  them  the  Goodlgoodi  Bonbon,  war- 
ranted harmless,  pleasant,  and  medicinal.  Sold  only 
at  Bock  & Toffey^s,  Sweetman’s  Alley,  Simp  Road. 

A laboring  man,  of  sober  habits  and  fond  of 
home,  unfortunately  married  a woman  who,  in 
her  extreme  love  for  the  gin-shop,  not  only  spent 
the  greater  part  of  her  husband’s  hard  earnings 
there,  but  frequently  pawned  his  wearing  apparel. 
At  length  her  course  of  dissipation  led  her  to 
leave  her  husband’s  home  and  form  a connection 
with  a laborer  quite  as  fond  of  tippling  as  she 
was.  A few  years  after  this  desertion  the  hus- 
band committed  bigamy  by  marrying  a young 
woman  of  his  own  rank  in  fife,  of  very  domestic 
habits.  For  this  act  he  was  tried  and  found 
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guilty;  but  all  the  extenuating  circumstances 
came  out  in  evidence  on  his  behalf.  Upon  the 
verdict  being  delivered  Mr.  Justice  Maule  thus 
addressed  him : “ Prisoner  at  the  bar,  you  have 
committed  a grievous  offense  in  the  eyes  of  the 
law  and  against  the  well-being  of  society,  and 
punished  you  must  be  in  consequence.  You 
should  ha\e  instructed  an  attorney  to  have 
brought  an  action  at  law  against  the  fellow  who 
had  dishonored  you  for  crim.  con.  After  obtain- 
ing a verdict  in  such  action  against  him,  your 
next  step  should  have  been  to  have  employed  a 
proctor  to  take  the  necessary  steps  on  your  be- 
half in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court.  That  done,  you 
should  have  employed  a solicitor  and  parliament- 
ary agent  to  bring  your  case  before  the  House  of 
Lords  on  petition  for  a divorce,  supporting  such 
petition  with  the  necessary  evidence  to  get  a bill 
passed  in  that  assembly.  This  done,  the  bill 
should  then  have  been  taken  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  to  be  passed  there ; after  which  the 
Queen’s  assent  to  the  act  of  parliament  would 
have  been  obtained,  which  would  have  dissolved 
the  marriage  with  your  worthless  wife,  and  al- 
lowed you  to  marry  the  woman  with  whom  you 
have  committed  bigamy.  All  this  you  have 
omitted  to  do ; and  having  broken  the  law  you 
must  receive  the  sentence  of  the  court.  It  is, 
that  you  be  imprisoned  for  one  day  and  then  dis- 
charged !”  This  judicial  sarcasm  on  the  then 
existing  law  is  said  to  have  had  great  weight  in 
passing  the  bill  creating  the  court  for  the  trial  of 
matrimonial  and  divorce  cases. 

Lord  Neaves’s  clever  burlesque  on  the  Dar- 
winian theory,  published  in  the  July  Number  of 
the  Drawer,  commencing, 

14  A deer  with  a neck  that  was  longer  by  half 
Than  the  rest  of  its  family’s  (try  not  to  laugh), 
By  stretching  and  stretching  became  a giraffe, 
Which  nobody  can  deny,” 

has  attracted  the  criticism  of  another  philosopher, 
who  entitles  his  effusion, 

LORD  NOSEHOO  ON  LORD  NEAVES. 

41 A very  good  horse  from  a land  good  and  rich. 

If  you  feed  him  on  worthless  Scotch  fodder  and  slch, 
The  diminutive  size  of  a Shetland  will  reach, 
Which  Neaves  pretends  to  deny. 

44  A respectable  fowl  with  his  crop  full  of  grist. 
Becomes  with  Sir  John,  in  that  country  of  mist, 
A pert  little  Bantam  ns  small  as  yonr  fist. 

Which  Neaves  pretends  to  deny.” 

Pee  Contra. 

“A  little  Scotch  judge,  with  a very  small  brain. 
When  the  facts  of  a science  he  strives  to  arraign, 
Makes  a very  great  goose  of  himself  it  is  plain, 
Which  nobody  will  deny.” 

Another  of  the  humorous  incidents  of  the 
war  comes  to  us  from  Jacksonville,  Florida,  from 
one  whose  duty  it  was,  by  the  aid  of  two  honor- 
able drum-sticks,  to  call  the  armed  hosts  together 
for  battles : 

u While  stationed  in  Louisiana,”  says  our  rub- 
a-dub,  “I  went  out  one  day,  taking  my  drum, 
and  returned  to  camp  with  it  full  of  poultry, 

slung  over  my  shoulder.  Passing  Major  M s 

tent,  where  tw’o  or  three  officers  w ere  lounging, 
he  said : ‘ Frank,  beat  the  First  Sergeant’s  call.’ 
What  could  I do?  While  cogitating  about  it, 
the  Major  stepped  out,  evidently  annoyed  at  my 
delay,  and  coming  close  to  me,  repeated : 4 Do 
you  hear,  Sir?  beat  the  First  Sergeant’s  call!* 
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Being  a pet  of  the  Major’s,  I thought  I’d  tell  the 
truth ; so,  leaning  over,  whispered : 4 I’ve  three 
or  four  hens  in  my  drum,  and  one  is  for  you.* 

The  Major  smiled  and  said,  with  a wink : ‘ Oh ! 
you’re  sick , are  you  ? — well,  why  didn't  you  say 
so  f Call  one  of  the  other  drummers !’ — which  I 
did.  The  Major  had  pullet  for  dfaer.” 

An  old  author  said,  more  than  two  hundred 
vears  ago : “To  go  to  law  is  for  two  persons  to 
kindle  a fire  at  their  own  cost  to  warm  others 
and  singe  themselves  to  cinders.  A lawsuit  is 
like  a building:  we  cast  up  the  cost  in  gross 
and  under-reckon  it ; but  having  begun,  we  are 
trailed  along  through  several  items,  till  we  can 
neither  bear  the  account  nor  leave  off,  though 
inclined  to  do  so.  The  anxiety,  the  trouble,  the 
attendance,  the  hazard,  the  checks,  the  vexatious 
delays,  the  surreptitious  advantage  taken  of  us, 
the  hopes  deferred,  the  falseness  of  pretending 
friends,  the  interests  of  parties,  the  negligence  of 
agents,  and  the  designs  of  ruin  upon  us,  do  put 
us  upon  a combat  against  all  that  can  plague  poor 
man  ; or  else  we  must  lie  down,  be  trodden  upon, 
be  kicked,  and  die.  So  far  law  may  be  com- 
pared to  w*ar,  that  it  is  a last  resort,  and  ought 
never  to  be  used  but  when  all  other  means  do 
faiL”  

An  invalid,  gradually  recovering  from  an  at- 
tack of  sickness  which  had  left  him  very  weak, 
was  recommended  by  his  physician  to  rub  him- 
self ail  over  every  night  on  going  to  bed  with  the 
best  of  brandy,  as  a means  of  regaining  his 
strength.  Accordingly  he  6ent  to  his  family 
grocer,  with  whom  he  had  dealt  for  years,  and 
ordered  a quantity  of  the  very  fast  “old  cognac," 
from  the  application  of  which,  for  several  suc- 
cessive nights,  he  evidently  felt  much  better. 

So  he  continued  the  process  until  one  morning, 
to  his  horror,  he  found  his  entire  cuticle  of  a deep 
crimson  color — darker  by  a good  many  shades 
than  a W'ell-boiled  lobster!  Springing  up  in 
alarm,  the  family  was  roused  and  the  doctor  sent 
for  in  haste.  Coming  in  and  taking  a look  at 
his  patient,  he  could  not  restrain  a laugh ; but 
seeing  the  sick  man  and  his  family  deeply  alarmed 
he  sobered  his  risibles,  and  asked,  ‘ 4 Has  he  rubbed 
himself  every  night,  as  I ordered  ?”  44  Yes,  faith- 
fully. ” 4 4 The  best  of  brandy  ?”  4 4 Yes,  doctor,  • 

the  very  best ; we  never  use  any  other.”  “Let 
me  see  it.”  So  the  bottle  w^as  brought,  and  the 
doctor  tasted  it  and  shook  his  head ; and  think- 
ing a moment,  said : 44  I’ll  take  it  home  and  ex- 
amine it — there  are  so  many  tricks  among  liquor- 
dealers.”  44  Oh,  no  fear  of  that  with  our  grocer. 

He  sells  none  but  the  very  best  of  liquors : im- 
ports them  all  directly  himself.”  44 Well,  111 
look  into  it.”  And  calming  the  family  fears,  the 
good  doctor  departed,  taking  the  pure  old  cognac 
in  his  pocket.  In  a short  time  the  bell  rang,  and 
a note  w as  handed  in : 44  Dear  L. , — Make  your- 
self perfectly  easy;  the  cognac  is  very  good 
whisky , and  won’t  hurt  you.  It  was  the  logwood 
did  your  business  J" 

The  eccentric  Elder  S n,  well  known  to 

many  as  an  active  and  earnest  Baptist  preacher,  * 
once  said  from  the  pulpit : 44  They  say  there’s  no 
such  thing  as  family  government  nowadays.  But 
there  is — I tell  you  there  is — just  as  much  as 
there  ever  was ; but”  (leaning  over  the  pulpit,  and 
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lowering  his  yoice  into  a quiet,  confidential  tone) 
“ the  difference  is,  when  I grew  up  the  old  folks 
governed  the  young  ones,  but-  now  the  young 
ones  govern  the  old  ones !” 

Not  far  from  where  he  said  it  Mrs. , a 

hard-working  w oman,  one  day  undertook  to  flog 
her  boy  Johnny,  a stout  chap  of  some  fifteen 
years  of  age,  for  something  he  had  done  or  omit- 
ted. She  laid  it  on  quite  smartly  for  a minute 
or  two,  till  Johnny,  thinking  he  had  borne  about 
enough,  suddenly  turned  and  struck  the  old  lady 
a good  smart  blow  on  the  side  of  her  cheek. 
Dropping  her  stick  in  utter  amazement,  she  ex- 
• claimed : u Well,  well ! did  I ever  think  it  would 
come  to  this — my  own  boy  Johnny  strike  his 
mother?”  “Well,  who  begun  it,  I’d  like  to 
know — who  begun  it  ?”  was  the  filial  answer  I 


Mr.  Longfellow’s  reception  in  England  by 
the  poets,  literary  people,  and  artists  has  far 
surpassed  in  enthusiasm  any  thing  previously 
accorded  to  an  American.  Among  the  bits  of 
pleasantry  evoked  by  his  presence  is  the  follow- 
ing from  one  of  the  comic  journals,  supposed  to 
have  been  spoken  by  Tennyson,  in  the  style  of 
Hiawatha,  on  meeting  Longfellow  at  the  railway 
station : 

“ Should  you  ask  me,  H.  W.  L., 

If  that  I am  glad  to  see  you, 

If  that  in  my  humble  wigwam 
We  will  smoke  the  fragrant  peace-pipe ; 

I should  answer.  I should  tell  you— 

From  the  great  lakes  of  the  North  Laud, 

Where  once  dwelt  the  grim  Ojibways 
(Not  to  mention  the  Dacotahs), 

Where  the  pumpkin,  squash,  and  greenbacks, 
Apple  sass  and  wooden  nutmegs, 

Flourished  in  their  wild  profusion, 

Lol  I bid  thee  hearty  welcome, 

O musician  and  sweet  singer  1” 


The  ablest  of  the  weekly  press  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, the  Saturday  Review , is  particularly  noted 
for  its  bold  and  trenchant  satire.  It  has  been 
conspicuously  severe  of  late  in  its  articles  on  Wo- 
man ; and,  for  that  matter,  on  certain  prominent 
public  men.  One  of  its  favorite  aversions  is  Mr. 
John  Bright,  wh.o  not  long  since  brought  all  En- 
gland to  join  in  the  laugh  against  it  by  saying 
that  instead  of  being  called  a Saturday  Reviewer 
it  should  be  called  a Saturday  Reviler . It  nev- 
ertheless is  doing  good  service  by  puncturing  all 
sorts  of  fashionable  shams.  Could  any  thing  be 
better  than  this  on  “ Pinchbeck  ?” 

“We  are  in  the  humor  to  rehabilitate  all  things, 
and  pinchbeck  has  now  its  turn  with  the  rest.  The 
lady  of  slender  means  who  would  refuse  to  wear  imi- 
tation lace  and  false  jewelry  Is  as  rare  as  the  country 
society  which  would  exclude  the  nouveau  riche  be- 
cause of  his  newness,  and  not  adopt  him  because  of 
his  riches.  The  whole  anxiety  now  is,  not  what  a 
thing  is,  but  how  it  looks— not  its  quality,  but  its  ap- 
pearance. Every  part  of  social  and  domestic  life  Is 
dedicated  to  the  apotheosis  of  pinchbeck.  It  meets  us 
at  the  hall-door,  where  miserable  make-believes  of 
stuccoed  pillars  are  supposed  to  confer  a quasi-palatial 
dignity  on  a wretched  little  villa  run  up  without  re- 
gard to  one  essential  of  home  comfort  or  of  architect- 
ural truth.  It  goes  with  os  into  the  cold,  conventional 
drawing-room,  where  all  is  for  Bhow,  nothing  for  use, 
where  no  one  lives,  and  which  is  just  the  mere  pretense 
of  a dwelling-room,  set  out  to  deceive  the  world  into 
the  belief  that  its  cheap  finery  is  the  expression  of  the 
everyday  life  and  circumstances  of  the  family.  It  sits 
with  ns  at  the  table,  which  a confectioner  out  of  a 
back  street  has  furnished,  and  where  every  thing, 
down  to  the  very  flowers,  is  hired  for  the  occasion.  It 
glitters  in  the  brooches  and  bracelets  of  the  women, 
m the  studs  and  signet-rings  of  the  men  ; it  is  in  the 
hired  broughams,  the  hired  waiters,  the  pigmy  page- 
boys, the  laded  paper  flowere,  the  cheap  Champagne, 


and  the  affectation  of  social  consideration  that  meet 
us  at  every  turn.  The  whole  of  the  lower  section  of 
the  middle  classes  is  penetrated  through  and  through 
with  the  worship  of  pinchbeck,  and  for  one  family 
that  holds  itself  in  the  honor  and  simplicity  of  truth, 
ten  thousand  lie  to  the  world  and  to  themselves  in 
frippery  and  pretense.” 


This  from  a gentleman  who  not  long  since 
found  himself  seated  at  the  hospitable  board  of 
the  President  of  a Western  college : 

A city  clergyman,  who  had  just  obtained  some 
weeks’  vacation  from  his  labors  in  the  midst  of 
the  hot  weather,  when  he  had  got  into  the  coun- 
try where  he  could  feel  himself  truly  at  leisure, 
exclaimed,  “Thank  Goodness  I do  not  have  to 
preach  or  pray  for  the  next  six  weeks !” 


From  the  same  source : 

When  once  a clergyman,  son  of  a missionary, 
bom  in  India,  said  that  he  had  seen  in  that  coun- 
try a cannon  so  large  that  he  had  when  a boy 
climbed  into  it,  but  so  long  disused  that  a hen 
had  built  her  nest  in  it,  a friend,  who  is  very 
quick  in  making  puns,  and  heard  this  descrip- 
tion, immediately  exclaimed,  “ Well,  at  any  rate, 
it  answered  for  a fowling-piece !” 


This  for  the  juveniles : A lovely  boy  of  three 
and  a half  years,  whose  father  had  bought  a 
house  requiring  some  additional  furniture,  being 
brought  into  it  when  all  the  arrangements  had 
been  completed  and  the  rest  of  the  family  were 
there,  remarked:  “Why,  mamma,  you  have 
got  some  new  carpets,  eh  ?”  Then,  after  a fur- 
ther examination  of  the  furniture,  “And  you’ve 
got  some  new  chairs  too — ain’t  you,  mamma?” 
Being  placed  at  the  tea-table  soon  after,  and  told 
to  keep  still  while  his  father  asked  a blessing,  he 
exclaimed,  as  soon  as  it  was  finished  : “ Why, 
that  is  the  same  old  blessing,  papa  1” 


Some  years  ago  there  went  to  and  fro  on  one 
of  the  steamers  on  Long  Island  Sound  (Stoning- 
ton  line)  a colored  man  of  the  name  of  Watson, 
who  acted  in  the  capacity  of  barber.  The  de- 
mand for  shaving  being  limited,  and  a desire  for 
the  accumulation  of  wealth  animating  his  bosom, 
he  obtained  from  the  steward  permission  to  sell 
ice-cream  in  the  saloon  pfter  getting  under  way. 
He  engaged  as  assistant  a bright  boy  of  twelve, 
named  Frank.  On  beinjf  asked  one  evening  how 
trade  was,  Watson  replied  that  there  “ seemed  to 
be  a good  deal  of  cream  sold , but  not  much  mon- 
ey coming  in he  “couldn’t  understand  it.”  A 
few  minutes  afterward  the  same  question  was 
propounded  to  Frank.  His  reply  was,  “Tip- 
top!” On  being  told  what  Watson  had  stated, 
he  looked  up  and  said,  his  eye  twinkling : “ Oh ! 
Watson  and  me  is  in  company,  but  Watson  don't 
know  it  /” 

The  old  “ East  Church”  in  Salem,  Massachu- 
setts, was  built  in  the  very  olden  time  and  of  the 
best  material,  principally  of  white  oak.  The  con- 
gregation was  largely  composed  of  retired  sea- 
captains,  who  had  done  good  service  to  their 
country,  and  were  loyal  to  a man.  After  the 
death  of  their  pastor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bentley,  a 
delegation  from  the  Society  was  sent  over  to  the 
south  shore  to  invite  the  Rev.  Dr.  Flint  to  become 
their  pastor.  In  the  course  of  the  conference  the 
Doctor  asked  the  delegates  concerning  the  char- 
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octer  of  their  Church  Platform.  After  looking 
at  each  other,  one  of  the  delegation  said,  44  It  is 
white  oak — isn’t  it,  Sam  ?”  44  Yes,”  replied  Sam. 
44  Yes,  Doctor,  our  whole  church  is  built  of  white 
oak,  platform  and  all !”  44  You  perhaps  did  not 

understand  me,”  answered  the  Doctor;  “I 
meant  your  church  creed”  To  this  interroga- 
tory the  reply  was  very  prompt  44  Oh,  Doctor, 
we  are  all  Democrats , every  one  of  us  l”  44  Ah !” 
said  the  Doctor,  44 1 understand  it  now.” 

The  Rev.  Mr. having  served  the  usual 

term  as  pastor  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
in  Jamestown,  New  York,  was  transferred  to  a 
thriving  church  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  but  he  did 
not  forget  those  whom  he  had  left ; on  the  con- 
trary, he  delighted  to  descant  upon  the  enter- 
prise, piety,  intelligence,  and  liberality  of  James- 
town. Jealousy  at  last  began  to  be  felt  by  the 
Cleveland  saints.  The  new  pastor,  they  thought, 
was  hardly  doing  justice  to  the  advantages  and 
attractions  of  his  present  charge ; so,  to  straight- 
en up  what  seemed  to  be  a little  crooked,  a 
worthy  and  somewhat  aged  sister  took  the  new 
preacher  in  hand.  At  a soc  ial  meeting  the  sister 
arose  to  relate  her  experience.  She  expressed 
her  deep  sense  of  unw'orthiness,  and  her  frequent 
fears  that  she  might,  after  all,  fail  to  reach  the 
better  land ; 44  but,  my  dear  brother,”  she  added, 
44 1 do  hope  and  pray  that  if  through  my  unfaith- 
fulness I should  not  be  deemed  worthy  to  go  to 
heaven , I may,  through  infinite  mercy,  at  least 
be  permitted  to  go  to  Jamestown !” 


Some  years  ago,  when  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  held  its  annual  session  in  Lowell,  the 
question  of  establishing  a Theological  School  oc- 
casioned considerable  debate,  and  was  opposed  by 
many  even  of  the  more  intelligent  of  the  clergy, 
one  of  whom  objected  to  it  on  the  ground  that 
the  proposed  institution  wrould  inevitably  create 
caste  in  the  ministry,  and  render  the  young 
preachers  who  should  be  students  therein  proud 

and  hard  to  please.  Father  T , the  renowned 

preacher  of  the  Mariner’s  Church  in  Boston,  took 
the  other  view,  and  in  the  coun&  of  his  remarks 
brought  in  a little  anecdote,  viz.,  a caper  cut  by 
the  theological  students  of  Harvard  in  days  of 
yore  (they  were  not  proud  then)  upon  a famous 
Methodist  preachers  horse.  The  young  theo- 
logues  sinfully  shaved  off  the  animal’s  mane  and 
tail,  and  thought  it  fun.  44  Why,  Mr.  President,” 

said  Father  T , “Old  Harvard  conferred  a 

diploma  upon  Jesse  Lee’s  horse,  and  it  didn’t 

make  him  proud !”  To  w'hich  Dr.  B replied 

that  he 4 4 never  knew  before  that  these  theological 
schools  conferred  diplomas  upon  horses , though 
he  well  knew  they  often  did  upon  asses  /” 

A Baltimore  correspondent  sends  a hand- 
bill announcing  a 44  colored  picnic,”  to  be  held  in 
Dr.  Bosley’s  Grove,  near  Tow’sontown.  Tick- 
ets 25  cents.  The  bill  concludes  with  : 

**  HT  Good  behavior  will  be  strictly  enjoined  upon 
all  present,  and  nothing  will  be  left  undone  which  wiU 
tend  to  mar  the  pleasure  of  the  company  I" 

How  about  that  ? 


Among  the  first  batch  of  prisoners  captured  at 
Fort  Donelson  and  sent  to  Camp  Douglas,  Chi- 
cago, were  many  sick — so  many  that  the  hos- 
pitals were  overcrowded.  The  good  people  of 


that  city  visited  them  and  ministered  to  their 

wants.  On  one  occasion  the  Rev.  Dr.  L , 

accompanied  by  the  post  chaplain,  went  through 
the  wards  administering  consolation  to  the  dying. 
Coming  to  a cot  on  which  was  lying  a bright 
young 44  contraband,”  the  following" colloquy  took 
place: 

“Well,  my  little  fellow,  what  brought  you 
here?” 

“Bin  sick.” 

44  What’s  the  matter  ?” 

“Dunno.” 

44  How  are  you  now  ?” 

“Better.” 

44  Where  are  you  from ?” 

44  Down  Souf ; all  I knows.” 

(A  patient  in  an  adjoining  cot  informed  them 
that  the  boy  belonged  to  an  officer  of  the  cele- 
brated Seventh  Texan  Rangers,  and  that  he  wu 
from  Waco,  Texas.) 

44  Have  you  any  religion?” 

“Lots  of  it!” 

“What  kind?” 

“Seccsh !” 

As  this  was  a particular  branch  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith  in  which  the  Doctor  did  not  profess  to 
be  posted,  he  ceased  from  further  interrogatory, 
and  left  the  unorthodox  young  person  for  othen 
less  heretical. 


A citizen  of  that  thrifty  young  city  known  as 
Brooklyn  states  that  during  an  interview  with 
a damsel  fresh  from  Ireland,  who  proposed  to  do 
and  perform  certain  household  services,  she  asked 
his  wife : 44  And  plase,  ma’am,  will  ye  be  afther 
tellin’  me  if  it’s  Croton  water  that  ye’ve  got  all 
over  the  house  ?”  4 4 No,  ” replied  the  lady ; 4 4 we 
do  not  have  Croton  water  in  Brooklyn.  ” 44  Och! 
shure,  then  I’m  not  afther  stayin'  here,  having 
been  always  used  to  it  in  Ireland !” 


In  this  month  of  November,  in  the  year  1740, 
died  an  opulent  member  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment named  Hucks.  He  was  a brewer,  and  by 
some  chance  happened  once  to  be  exceedingly 
well  mounted  in  the  presence  of  Louis  XV.,  w ho 
inquired  who  he  was.  A witty  nobleman  re- 
plied, “Sire,  un  Chevalier  de  Malt  I” 

He  was  brewer  to  the  king’s  household ; was 
very  honest  and  very  loyal.  That  he  might  make 
the  latter  appear  most  conspicuous,  he  placed  the 
statue  of  King  George  I.  upon  Bloomsbury  stee- 
ple, on  which  a wag  wrote : 

“ The  King  of  Great  Britain  was  reckoned  before 
The  head  of  the  Church  by  all  good  Christian 
people ; 

But  his  brewer  has  added  still  one  title  more 
To  the  rest,  and  has  made  him  the  head  of  the 
Steeple.”  . 

That  advertising  is  coming  to  be  more  and 
more  a speciality  in  literature  is  sufficiently  at- 
tested by  such  announcements  as  the  following, 
from  a recent  Number  of  the  London  Times : 

11  A FOREIGN  LADY,  who  is  about  to  travel,  wishes 

A to  meet  with  a cheerful  young  Widow  who  would 
Join  her.” 

Would  not  some  hilarious  bereaved  Mother  or 
jolly  young  Orphan  do  as  well  ? 

If  there  be  any  one  thing  more  annoying  than 
another  to  a writer  for  the  press,  it  is  a typo- 
graphical error ; yet  it  is  something  at  which,  as 
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a general  thing,  he  heartily  laughs.  In  a recent 
English  paper  we  have  the  experiences  of  a lit- 
erary gentleman,  who,  besides  noting  a tew  blun- 
ders that  happened  to  himself,  has  given  some 
time  to  the  collation  of  those  that  have  occurred 
to  others.  His  first  experience  was  in  a short 
paper  he  had  written  on  British  rule  in  India. 
With  the  concluding  sentence  he  had  taken  par- 
ticular pains,  and  prided  himself  much  on  its 
majestic  Ciceronian  swell.  It  was  a long  sen- 
tence, but  it  ended  thus : “ When  that  Empire 
was  the  seat  of  learning,  the  home  of  civilization, 
and  the  nursery  of  arts.”  Judge  of  his  emotions 
when  reading,  on  the  following  morning,  that 
magnificent  concluding  sentence!  In  the  last 
word  the  letters  a and  r had  been  transposed,  and 
it  stood  thus : “ When  that  Empire  was  the  seat 
of  learning,  the  home  of  civilization,  and  the 
nursery  of  rats !”  Rats ! 

An  amusing  instance  of  typographical  error 
occurred  some  seven  or  eight  years  ago  in  the 
London  Times.  In  its  Parliamentary  report  of 
Disraeli’s  famous  speech  upon  the  causes  of  the 
rebellion  in  India,  that  usually  accurate  paper 
made  him  speak  of  the  important  law  “ that  now 
permits  Hindoo  windows  to  marry.”  How  far 
the  privilege  had  been  taken  advantage  of  did 
not  appear.  Another  ludicrous  mistake  was  made 
about  the  same  time  in  a report  of  evidence  given 
before  a Parliamentary  committee.  A highly 
respectable  witness  was  asked,  “Is  your  father  a 
partner  in  the  Low  Moor  Works  ?”  The  gentle- 
man replied  in  the  affirmative.  He  must  have 
been  somewhat  annoyed,  in  reading  the  report  a 
few  days  after,  to  find  the  question  and  answer 
permanently  recorded  as  follow's  : “Is  your  fa- 
ther a pauper  in  the  Low  Moor  Work-house  ?” 
“Yes.”  Much  less  unhappy  wras  the  blunder 
which  the  Missouri  paper  committed  when  it  in- 
formed its  readers  that  “ the  wife  crop  of  Gas- 
conade County,  during  the  previous  year,  had  been 
25,000  gals.”  The  next  paper  corrected  the  er- 
ror by  putting  “wine”  in  the  place  of  “wife.” 
Still  better  was  the  mistake  made  by  a newspaper 
in  its  report  of  an  inquest  held  on  the  body  of  a 
notorious  glutton,  who  had  choked  himself  while 
devouring  part  of  a Christmas  goose.  The  ver- 
dict of  “ suffocation”  wras  printed,  with  more 
truth  than  was  intended,  “ stuffocation.  ” 

An  instance  is  mentioned  of  an  Ayrshire  poet 
who  had  been  quite  mined  by  the  absurdities 
which  had  been  put  into  his  mouth,  in  the  Poet’s 
Comer,  by  a careless  or  mischievous  printer. 
The  gentleman  could  give  me  no  specimens,  but 
the  statement  can  readily  be  credited  if  many 
corrections  had  to  be  made  like  the  following, 
which  appeared  in  a provincial  paper  in  1 858 : 
“Erratum. — In  the  piece  on  our  fourth  page, 
entitled,  4 We  must  not  lag  behind,’  instead  of 
the  line,  ‘That  moulds  its  dirty  shirt,’  please 
read,  4 That  would  its  duty  shirk !’  ” 

It  is  not  in  the  newspapers  alone  that  errors 
of  so  serious  a kind  occur.  Mr.  Pycroft  notices 
a curious  case  of  misquotation  in  Johnson’s  Dic- 
tionary, where,  under  the  verb  “ to  sit,”  the  fol- 
lowing occurs  as  an  authority:  “Asses  are  ye 
that  sit  in  judgment  (Judges  v.  10)” — the  verse 
being  in  reality,  “ Speak,  ye  that  ride  on  white 
asses,  ye  that  sit  in  judgment.” 

Sometimes  the  clergy  arc  made  victims,  as  was 
the  case  in  a volume  of  popular  sermons,  in 
which,  ow'ing  to  the  negligence  of  the  proof- 


readers, a deplorable  number  of  typographical 
errors  appeared.  One  of  these,  as  if  in  refer- 
ence to  the  others,  was  singularly  appropriate  to 
the  unhappy  circumstances  of  the  poor  author; 
the  verse,  “ Princes  have  persecuted  me  without 
a cause,”  reading,  “ Printers  have  persecuted  me 
without  a cause.  ” Campbell’s  celebrated  ‘ ‘ Essay 
on  Miracles”  appeared  in  one  of  the  advertise- 
ments as  “Campbell’s  Essay  on  Mangles.” 

Occasionally  a ludicrous  incongruity  occurs  by 
the  misplacing  of  lines ; as,  for  instance,  in  an 
English  paper,  a line  belonging  to  the  report  of 
a public  meeting  found  its  w ay  accidentally  among 
the  births.  The  result  was  the  following  remark- 
able announcement:  “On  the  3d  inst.,  at  Elk- 
ington,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Terry,  schoolmaster,  of  a 
son.  He  spoke  indistinctly,  but  was  understood 
to  say  that,  on  the  5th  inst.,  at  Bond  Gate,  Ripon, 
the  wife  of  Mr.  Joseph  Lonsdale,  tailor,  of  a 
daughter.”  Less  recent,  but  not  less  astounding, 
was  the  following  item  of  local  new's  which  ap- 
peared in  a Scotch  paper:  “Last  Saturday  a 
poor  woman  in  King  Street  was  safely  delivered 
of  one  sergeant,  two  corporals,  and  thirteen  rank 
and  file.”  Her  Gracious  Majesty  is  in  the  way 
of  making  donations  in  cases  of  three  or  more 
children  at  a birth ; whether  she  made  any  pro- 
portionate acknowledgment  of  the  foregoing  prod- 
igy of  both  fecundity  and  patriotism  has  never 
“ transpired.  ” 

Few  men  were  more  agreeable  in  society,  or 
had  finer  conversational  power,  than  the  late 
Francis  Granger.  For  full  threescore  years  he 
had  mingled  with  the  w isest  and  wittiest  men  of 
the  nation.  When  Mr.  Sew'ard  w as  elected  Gov- 
ernor (Seward,  Weed,  Fillmore,  and  Granger  all 
came  into  public  life  together  on  the  Antimason- 
ic  wave  that  revolutionized  first  Western  New 
York  and  then  the  State)  Mr.  Granger  visited 
Albany  to  be  present  at  his  inauguration.  He 
was  sitting  with  Mr.  Weed  and  others  in  the 
Evening  Journal  office,  when  a young  officer  of 
the  Governor’s  staff  came  in,  displaying  great 
consequence  of  manner.  As  he  went  out  Mr. 
Granger  quietly  remarked:  “I  now  know  why 
we  have  been  through  all  this  trouble  to  place 
our  party  in  power ; it  was  on  purpose  to  make 
this  young  man  feel  good.” 


At  the  beginning  of  the  Antimasonic  excite- 
ment Mr.  Thomas  Armstrong,  of  Wayne,  a Dem- 
ocrat, was  elected  to  the  Assembly.  He  took 
board  at  Albany  the  ensuing  winter  at  one  of  the 
cheaper  hotels.  A few  weeks  afterward,  how- 
ever, he  changed  his  quarters,  and  came  up  on 
Capitol  Hill.  Surprise  was  expressed  by  some 
one  that  a country  member  should  come  to  a 
more  expensive  hotel,  which  Mr.  Armstrong  ex- 
plained by  stating  that  there  were  so  many  Anti- 
masons at  his  previous  quarters  as  to  render  it 
unpleasant. 

“But  j'ou  have  made  yourself  worse  off  up 
here,”  said  his  friend;  “for  here  are  Francis 
Granger  and  all  the  leaders  of  the  Antimasonic 
party.” 

“Oh,  but  hang  it  all,”  cried  Armstrong,  “those 
fellows  down  at  that  hotel  believe  in  it !” 

A cerical  correspondent,  writing  from  the 
city  founded  by  the  excellent  but  defunct  W. 
Penn,  informs  us  that  not  long  since  at  the  break- 
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dc  ftitt  time  dis  darkey  ever  kemw  de  Lord  writ-  Gtr  one  of  the  ‘ Grtfl^pdh^ejtt  sJoeping  pahtwerf* 
tew  to  on  the  eubjoek  of  a milrvutiU”'  (so  called)  of  u m*tam  no  1 way  jea < j) ng  chit  in 

— — - New  York  a sptaefe,  pomjjou*  tiered  .eiti^cu  «»f- 

Tift  correspondent  mentions  hnnngtein  fickued  as  *’  mujor-dorno/’  The  night  ivn>  »,vovv 
present  this  scunner  at  a camp-meeting  hi  Mas-  of  the  hottest  and  Uasfttfd 

^chtterittic,  where  ho  he»ml4i  sermon  on  the  pas-  term.  A pas^ngyr  being,  ift  \he  act  of  cormtnr- 
YtbHHy  of  the  narlj  courwr^km  of  the  world,  iug  to  hfo  perch,  awl  overhearing  Sambo  :m  .v 
which  ihe  speaker  rhbnght  miglit  possibly  occur  Spiros*!  altercation  with  one  of  Ufa,  fetyAv.-nV#*. 
if;  tlj»MJnui^nfal)mulrudandntty years.'  Among  tyr*  in  reference  to  cWm^  the  -windows  called 
the  rehKdis  adduced  tor  that  holies  the  preacher  out: 

spoke  of  the  potter  riuit  hud  jp  season.  beert-  * 0 Sambo.  i hope  yWrc  , not  going  to  nsptv,  :Gmo 

manifested  at  vmnp- meetings,  and I s^Hknilly  the  u«  «1I  here  to-night  v 

spiritual  er  that  1 mil  been  dwplaved  at  Man-  u No,  Sab  V[  my*£& thbs.  u no,  &jlu  «<ro 

helm  itf  Piiitrtiylvaitiuv  and  expressed  the  hope  does  dat  on  dfe  train;;  ■$$£■' leL5-<3»teiy 

that  Htn:h  delays  «*  had  been  witru^wed  in  Mac-  jir  bwse’f  Thora  was  it. 

beiin  njijLdrt  be  mam  tested  here.  At.Uie  eondii-  and  then  off: 

Sg§  fullea  rijH.ii  to  ..wmfjte  M‘h  (1»  ^. 

lead  d 10  congregation  m prayer,  nmi  about  the  itaUUui?  *uU&k,- 

. . * i . r i . ‘ 'r  *.1.1,.  . ' ...'.,1.  .1  * . . „ f..  .,i . _ . ' ^ . .... 


I /O nj<.  U' I iaf  s i \mu1  ,«y  1 < a oia  in  comparison  with 
MVc-s  arim>etis?  When  Thy  *nn  shines  on  this 
! onfuienb  does  he  iUAji'*i  illume  Massachusetts, 
•l%nioik’h  I&»ek,  e mJ  fAk  Piftjyj m -Father#  f Oh 
thou  4!3ud  uf  die  i'ilgi'im  Fathers,  visit  Massa  - 
mth  a bbi^ing  !*'  a matter  of  iState 
pnde  the  ^npplil-a'Jion  niighr  be  n'gurded  a»  4e  - 


In  closing  the  Thirty  seventh  Vohutw  of  the, 
Magazine,  with  an  increasing  cmmiaiioft.  it  bus 
been  su£gs**ied  tlntt  if.  nfight  h^  ^ratvfviuir  fcyxfe 
reader  t.oV^-eiye*  a sort  a portrait 

of  ihijudifdr  of  tbfl  who  has  itd  long  and 

bfoirhtlh  tubbred  l«r  their  <irdx;rtaintnehjL  It  iw 
a this  * 1 nv^,  r^ 


fcriMldo. 

Tat;  nnc^foic  In  the  Augnn  Jvmhlfer  of  $W 
Draw  er  of  the  person  who  mistook  the  figure  bf 
Colorabin  f</r  Mrs.  Qmnt  remimU  n i orrespond* 
cm  in ■.5(ichignn  of  semethin^  of  the  wt 
that  occurred  in  , bin  tieighbodiorid.  Soon  after 
the  ';of  rresi'dieot  Ijincoln  an  iihin- 

tmthm  \v«ii  publinbcMi  in  i/arpyr\i  H tH  tif  reptt?- 
xentihg^ ;-tha  dead  Ib;esideht  lying  ui  fctafe,  *iti> 
ipondctl;  by  symbols  *>f  tmmrbingr  while  nciir  the 
‘■ofrbj  HtiKxl  the.  (igaro  of  Oplnmbin  gazing  ?ndiy 
ut*  i lit?  thM'ea^cd,  An  old  Indy  who  hnp]nrned  to 


fine  old  Milt  who  fc  perc*iie«l  gnvly  upon 
of  the  drawer  unhide;  inside-  will  W>  ptirv^dyed 
tho  cnpacioup  bawket  tiiied  with  r.mr/iKuuov^  mr 
.future  Numbers,  ‘-Xfust  Me  the  jdc^ur^jfV 
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